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295.  30';  cl.  7,  306.  309,  309,  310; 
cl.  9,  329;  cl.   10,  334;  cl.  14,  3441 
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461,    462,   463,  464-465.  466,  489; 
Schedule  I.  466;  Schedule  II,  467, 
468, 471,  478,  479,  482. 486,  487, 498, 
500-501,  50a,  503. 
Third  Reading  513-315, 
Lords'  Amendts.  556-537. 
FORTESCUE  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  (Chief 
Secretary    for    Ireland),    Louth 
County. 
Comm.  cl.  J5,  414. 
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Second  Reading  102. 
Comm.  Schedule  II.  487. 
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GAL  WAY  Viscount,  East  Redford,  &c. 
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Second  Reading  52-3,  102,  140.145. 

Answers  147  and  515, 
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new  cl.  455 ;  Schedule  II.  473-474, 
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Third  Reading  506-509. 
GOLDNEY  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham. 

Comm.  263;  cl.  7,  305;  cl,  31,  384; 
cl.  54,  413. 

GORDON  Right  Hon.  E.  S.,  Glasoow, 
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Comm.  153-155, 
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GRAVES  Mr.  S.  K.  Livbrfool. 
Second  Reading  53. 
Comm.  cl.  $2, 457 ;  dcw  c1.  465-466. 
GREENE  Mr.  E-,  Busy  St.  Edmonds. 

Comm.  Schedule  II.  477. 
GREGORY  Mr.  Q.  B.,  East  sussbk. 

Comm.  cl.  66, 445. 
GREY  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Mokpeth. 
Question  146. 

Comm.  cl.  3,  390;  cl.  14,  356;  cl.  ig, 
364;  el- 33.  387;  new  cl.  463. 
GUBNEY  Right  Hon.  R.,  South  ah  pton. 

Comm.  163. 
HAMILTON  Lord  C.  J.,  Lynn  Regis. 
Comm.  cl.  55,  413,  414;  Schedule  II. 
479.  482. 
HANMEK  Sir  J.,  Flint,  &c. 

Comm.  cl.  46,  410. 
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Second  Reading  53,  102,  103-109. 
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HERBERT  Major-Gen.  Right  Hon.  Sir 
P.  E.,  Shropshire. 
Comm.  Schedule  II.  47S. 
HERBERT  Hon.  AUBERON  B.  W.M., 
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Second  Reading  94-98. 
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Notice  of  motion  next  session  (Mr.  Dixon)    ...  557 

Elementaiy  Education  Act,  1870  {33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75),  559-606 


AMENDMENTS-COMMONS. 
The  following  are  the  principal  Amendments: — 
Mr.  George  Dixon  on  the  motion  for  the  Second  Reading 
moved,  "  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the  end  of 
the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  no  measure  for  the  elementary  education  of  the 
people  will  afford  a  satisfactory  or  permanent  settlement 
which  leaves  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools 
supported   by   public  funds  and  rates  to  be    determined    by 

local  authorities,'"       37-^45 

Mr.  Henry  Richard  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mitttee  moved,  "  To  leave  out  from  the  word  'That'  to  the 
end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  'the  grants  to 
existing  denominational  schools  should  not  be  increased:  and 
that,  in  any  national  system  of  elementary  education,  the 
attendance  should  everywhere  bccompulaory.and  the  religious 
instruction  should  be  supplied  by  voluntary  effort  and  not  out 
of  public  funds."  ...     ,^     ...   164-289 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  18T0. 


A  VERBATIM  REPORT 


DEBATE    IN    PARLIAMENT 


DURING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BILL. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Fehnary  nth,  1870. 

ZLEKKHTABT  XDUCATIOB  BILL. 
tUTE.        FIBaT    RBADIKO. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  rising  to  mow 
tbr  leare  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  Tor 
paUic  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales,  said:  If  ever  aa  apologj  waa 
doe  to  the  House  it  is  due  &om  me  to- 
night;— for,  in  expounding  the  principles 
<i  a  mesauia  lo  important  u  that  which 
I  ha*e  the  honour  to  bring  forward,  the 
HoBw  muht  verj  well  expect  that  clear- 
oeM  and  facility  of  expression,  of  the  waqt 
of  which  I  am  punfully  coosdoua,  and  I 
can  auure  them  that  if  I  allowed  mjeelf  to 
dwell  upon  my  own  deficiencies  I  should 
be  b*r^J  able  to  address  them.  ButI  con- 
bM  I  forget  these  deficiencies,  and  I  believe 
tin  Honae  will  also  forget  tham,  in  the 
U^mrtant  work  we  all  of  ua  have  to  try 
this  BToning  to  begin. 

The  subject  of  primary  education  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  gnat  and  serious  importance, 
and  I  believe  we  approach  it  with  a  due 
legard  to  ita  importance.  We  a{)proach  it 
act  meiely  with  the  hope  of  doing  great 
food,  by  mnOTing  that  ignorance  wiich 


we  are  all  a 
and  misery,  with  d 
and  danger  to  the  communi^,  but  with 
the  kno^edge  that  it  is  poasible,  in  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  with  an  intention  to  do 
good,  to  do  harm.  The  question  of  popular 
education  affects  not  only  the  intellectual 
but  the  moral  training  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  population,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  tiding  to  do  great  good 
it  is  possible  to  do  harm.  I  am  sure,  there- 
fore, wa  all  feel  that  a  grave  responsiUlity 
rests  on  the  House;  and  whilst  there  is  a 
feeling  of  urgent  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  quesUon,  there  is  also  a  feeling  that  it 
must  he  dealt  with  wisely  and  with  great 
care.  The  knowledge  that  that  feeling  of 
respouBibility  is  ai^nowledged  by  the 
Houae  relieves  me  of  a  double  task. 

I  need  not  detain  the  House  with  any 
..isons  for  bringing  an  Education  Bill  for- 
ward, nor  need  1  ask  hoc.  members  oppo- 
aito  to  diveet  themselves  of  all  party  con- 
siderations iu  r^ard  to  this  measure.  I 
will  not  ask  them  to  do  eo,  because  I  feel 
confidant  they  will  do  so.  There  never,  I 
believe,  was  any  question  presented  by  any 
Government  to  this  House  which  more 
demanded  to  be  conudered  uiart  from  any 
party  conrideraiiou ;  nor  do  I  believe  there 
ever  was  a  House  of  Commsns  more  dis- 
posed so  to  conmdei  it  than  the  House  1  am 
now  addresring. 

Liri.KibyGoOgle 


[FiEST  BsASiNO — CoMiiOHB.]  3ir.  Forittr. 


Before  I  enter  into  details,  I  nill  malce 


I  rejoice  that  of  Ute  the  country 
lies  muiifeeted  ao  much  interest  in  the  Bub- 

{'act.  A  great  monj  meetingB  have  been 
leld,  and,  as  was  natuiiiU;  to  be  expected, 
those  who  tftke  part  in  them  have  oivided 
themeelTes,  more  or  lees,  into  two  camps. 
ThoM  engaged  at  prsnant  in  educational 
eSbits  endeaTour  to  take  care  that  tbey 
abouldDotbeuDduIvioterfered  with,  while, 
on  the  other  haad,  those  who  saj  there 
onght  to  be  a  great  improremeiit  advocate 
Bjstema  mora  or  less  new.  I  hare  seen  it 
■tated  that  the  Government  measure  will 
be  a  compromise  between  theae  two  prin- 
ciples; but  I  maj  at  once  say  that  the 
OoTemment  has  not  brought  forward  this 
measura  with  acj  notion  of  a  compromise. 
It  is  a  meaaure  too  important  to  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  manaer.  It  is  our  duty  to 
look  at  the  question  on  all  sides,  and  with- 
out profeniag  that  we,  and  much  less  I, 
know  more  about  this  question  than  those 
^atlemen  who  have  been  doing  their  duty 
in  pressing  their  particular  views  on  the 
attention  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  around  the  question  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  to  consider  the  lessons  of  the  p«st 
U  well  as  the  wants  of  the  present. 

Again,  we  are  weU  aware  that  by  no 
Bill  dealing  inth  this  matter  can  weliope 
to  effect  real  good,  unless  it  be  a  Bill  which 
does  not  merely  meet  present  necesfities, 
but  also  is  capable  of  development,  so  as  to 
meet  thenecessitiesof  ihe  future.  Indeed, 
no  Bill  would  really  meet  the  needs  of 
to-day  unless  its  provisions  are  likewise 
ftdaptud  to  meet  the  needs  of  to-morrow. 

1  am  not  going  to  detain  the  House  with 
any  long  statement  of  facts,  and  still  less 
do  I  intend  to  weary  you  with  etaliatios ; 
but  there  sre  two  great  cate^ries  of  facts 
which  I  would  beg  you  to  hear  in  mind. 
The  first  is  the  broad  fact  of  what  we  have 
existing  at  this  moment  in  regard  to  pri- 
mary education.  I  shall  confine  mpelf  to 
that,  rejpecting  which  we  are  pretty  accu- 
rately informed,  because  it  relates  to  the 
•ehoola  to  which  we  vote  Uovemment 
money.  List  year  I  moved  the  Education 
Estimate,  and  in  addition  to  the  money 
required  for  the  centnil  office,  for  inspectors, 
and  for  normal  schools,  I  aeked  fur  an 
annual  grant  of  abnut  £416,000  for  primary 
■chools  in  England  and  \^  ales.  Uf  those 
■cbools  about  11,000  were  dny  schools,  and 
2,O0J  night  schools.  The  number  of  children 
upon  the  registers  of  those  schools  was 


about  1,450,000,  and  the  average  attendance 
about  1,000,000,   representing,   therafoie, 

the  education,  mora  or  less  imperfect,  of 
nearly  1,600,000  children.  I  say  the  edu- 
cation, according  to  thoaa  returns,  is  very 
imperfect,  because  the  attendance  ia  very 
icregulsr ;  nevertheless  the  figures  I  have- 
just  referrad  to,  represent  also  a  great 
amount  of  voluntary  Eeal,andmuch  willinfc- 
nets  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Now,  while  alluding 
to  voluntary  teal,  I  must  he  atlowed  to 
state  that  I  thiok  no  one  could  occupy  my 
office  without  being  fuliy  aware  of  what 
the  country  owes  to  the  managers  of  tha 
schools  at  present  in  receipt  of  Uovemment 
grants.  I»th  before  and  during  my  tenure 
of  that  office  1  have  bad  maeyopportiuiitiea. 
of  seeing  those  gentlemen  at  work,  par- 
ticularly ministera  of  religion  of  all  deno- 
minations, though  perhaps  it  has  been  mr 
lot  to  see  mora  of  the  clergy  of  the  Churcn 
of  England  than  of  others.  I  have  seen 
them  at  Iheir  work,  and  tried  to  help  themi 
occasionally;  I  know  the  sacritlcas  they 
have  made,  and  not  for  a  moment  do  I  be- 
llere  it  possible  that  anyone  who  considera- 
this  question  will  disragard  what  they  bar* 
alreuly  done,  or  will  wish  to  do  without 
their  (ud  in  the  future.  I  sometimes  hear 
it  objected  that  they  gain  great  influenco 
by  their  efiorts  in  promoting  education.  I  * 
believe  they  have  not  worked  in  order  to 
attain  that  object,  though  far  distant  be 
the  time  when,  in  EngUnd,  salf-denjing 
exertions,  such  as  many  uf  these  gentlemen 
have  maae,  will  not  give  them  influeneel 

Having  alluded  to  what  we  already  have> 
I  wiU  now  ask—"  What  is  it  that  we  hav* 
notf  More  or  less  imperfectly  about 
1,S00,000  children  a»  educated  in  the 
schools  that  we  help — that  is,  they  are 
simply  on  the  ragislers.  But,  as  I  hud  the 
honour  of  staling  last  year,  only  two-fifths 
of  the  children  of  iha  working  classes  be- 
tween thj  ages  of  six  and  ten  years  are  on 
the  registers  of  the  Government  schools, 
and  only  one-thinl  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  Consequently,  of 
those  between  six  and  ten,  we  have  helped 
about  700,000  more  or  less,  but  wo  hava 
left  unhelped  1,00'),(100;  whUe  of  tboee 
between  ten  and  twelve,  we  have  helped 
250,000,  and  left  unhelped  at  least  dOO.OOa 
Some  hon,  members  will  think,  I  daresay, 
that  I  leave  out  of  eonrideraliou  the  un- 
aided schools.  I  do  not,  however,  leave 
them  out  of  consideration;  butiteoheppene 
—and  wa  cannot  blame  them  for  it— that 
the  schools  which  do  noti«un  Garern- 
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ment  OMiatatice  ue,  genarall;  tipeakiog,  the 

worst  sctiooU,  and  those  least  litt«d  to  giTi^ 
■  good  education  to  the  children  of  the 
worliing  cUsses.  That  is  the  eOect  of  the 
ptesent  sjBtem.  £:cceptions,  no  doubt, 
m>7  be  piLked  oat ;  but,  epealiiDp  generally, 
mj  assertion  is  borne  out  b;  the  reports 
pTe«iit«d  ejiDun]];  bj  our  depaitment,  and 
puticuhrl;  bj  the  teport  ot  lut  session.  I 
may  also  refer  to  the  report  which  will  be 
qieedilj  in  the  hands  of  hoQ.  members,  in 
eonaeqaence  of  the  motion  made  last  Tear 
hj  the  hon.  member  for  Stoke  (Mr.  Hrllj), 
concerning  the  educational  condition  of  four 
gnattoWDB — Liverpool,  Manchester, Leeds, 
ard  Birmiogham.  That  report,  1  have 
l«Haan  to  believe,  wiU  abuodsntly  conBrm 
mj  statement  that  we  cannot  depend  upon 
the  unaided  and  uninfected  schools.  I  have 
not  mjmU  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
that  report,  for  I  waa  ea  anrious  that  ii 
Aould  De  laid  before  the  House  with  the 
!«•■(  poswble  delay  thit  I  did  not  keep  it 
in  my  hands  for  a  single  hour.  But  I  have 
bad  the  privltega  of  corresponding  with  the 
two  g«ntlemea  who  conducted  the  inquiries ; 
and  therefore  I  belieTO  I  can  fcive  pretty 
correctly  the  figures  with  regiuil,  at  all 
ereots,  to  Liverpool,  and  the^  are  figures 
wbtdi  mv/  well  Hlurm  us.  It  is  c&Icuuted 
that  ID  Liverpool  the  number  of  children 
betwaen  five  and  thirteen  who  ought  to 
icceiva  an  elementitry  education  is  SU.OOO: 
bot,  as  far  as  WD  csn  ascertaio,  20,000  of 
them  attend  no  school  whateTer,  whiJi 
at  least  another  20,000  attend  schools  where 
they  get  an  education  not  worth  having. 
In  Uancheeter— that  is,  in  the  borough  of 
llanchester.uutincludingS'alford— there  are 
•boat  63,000  children  who  might  be  at 
•diool,  and  of  this  number  about  16,000  go 
to  no  schoiJ  at  all.  I  must,  however,  add 
that  Manchester  appears  to  be  better  than 
L)T?rpool  in  one  respect,  that  there  are 
fewer  schools  where  the  education  is  not 
-worth  having.  As  a  If uiksbi reman,  I  am 
aorry  to  sav  that,  from  what  1  hear,  Leeds 

Spears  to  be  as  bad  as  Liverpool;  and  so 
o,  I  fear,  is  Uirminsbam. 
I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  facts  at  any 
toigth  to-night,  biy  noble  friend,  my  pre- 
deeeaaor  (Lord  TtoWt  Montagu),  takes  a 
«anguine  view  of  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  quotes  a  dtjiciency  in  attendaoce 
«r  only  3UII,0OO  children.  I  nitl  not  now 
dispute  bis  figure',  which,  indeed,  would 
naka  out  a  case  for  a  Bill ;  but  1  am  afniid 
it  ia  a  far  too  sanguine  view  of  ihe  case. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  detain  the 
Houe  with  any  dispute  as  to  the  amount 


of  educational  destitution,  because  hon. 
members  will  see,  when  they  read  the  Bill, 
that  the  practical  action  of  it  will  be  limited 
to  the  proved  need. 

1  have  stated  to  the  House  what  now 
exists,  and  I  have  endearoured  to  form  an 
estimate  of  what  does  not  eiist  in  regard  to 
the  edueatioD  of  the  people.  Now,  what 
ar-  the  results  f  They  are  what  we  mi^ht 
have  expected;  much  imperfect  education 
and  much  absolute  ignorance  j  good  schools 
become  bad  schools  lor  children  who  attend 
Uiem  for  only  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  or  for  onlv  a  few  weeks  in  the  ^ear ; 
and  though  we  have  done  well  in  assisting 
the  benevolent,  gentlemen  who  have  estab- 
tished  schools,  yet  the  result  of  the  Stato 
leaving  the  initiative  to  volunteer^  is,  that 
where  State  help  has  been  most  wanted. 
State  help  has  been  lesst  given,  and  that 
where  it  wtie  desirable  that  State  power 
should  be  most  felt  it  was  not  felt  at  all. 
In  helping  those  only  who  help  themselves, 
or  who  can  get  others  to  help  them,  w» 
have  lef^  unhelped  those  who  most  need 
help.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  large 
sums  of  money  we  have  voted,  we  find  a 
vast  number  of  chUdren  badly  taught,  ot 
utterly  untaught,  because  there  are  too  few 
schools  and  too  many  bad  schools,'and  be- 
cause there  are  large  numbers  of  parents  in 
this  country  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  send 
their  children  to  school.  Hence  comes  a 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  count:y  for  a 
complete  system  of  national  education,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  at  once 
to  consider  nie  extent  of  that  demand.  I 
believe  that  the  country  damanda  from  us 
that  we  should  at  least  try  to  do  two  things, 
and  that  it  shall  be  no  lault  of  ours  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  doing  them — namely, 
cover  the  country  with  good  schoob,  and 
get  the  parents  to  send  thi-ir  children  to 
those  schools.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  to 
hope  to  srrive  at  tbeee  two  results  may 
bethought  Utopian;  hut  our  only  hope  of 
getting  ovpr  the  difHculUea  before  un,  is  to 
keep  a  high  ideal  before  our  minds,  and  to 
realist  to  ourselves  what  it  is  we  are  ex- 
pected to  try  to  do. 

The  first  problem,  then,  is,  "  How  can  wa 
cover  the  country  with  good  schools  P" 
Nov,  ia  trying  to  solve  that  problem  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  1  think  hon. 
members  on  boih  sides  of  the  House  will 
acknowledge  we  must  abide  by.  First  of 
all,  we  mu«t  not  forget  the  duty  of  the 
piu^nts.  Then  we  must  not  forget  oar- 
duty  to  out  const itueodes,  our  dut^  to  the* 
. niL — I.    „._    eti,Mtmaif3-~ 
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almost,  I  beliave,  to  &  piui  would  apand 
moDej,  and  large  aums  of  moiiej,  ratlieT 
than  not  do  the  work,  etill  we  mustiemem- 
ber  that  it  is  upon  them  that  the  burden 
will  fall.  And,  thirdly,  we  must  lake  care 
not  to  destroy  in  building  up— not  to  dBslroj 
the  exislbfr  system  in  introducing  a  new 
one.  In  sotring  ibis  problem  tbt^re  must 
be,  consistently  with  the  uttainuient  of  our 
object,  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
public  money,  the  utmost  endeavour  not  to 
uiure  exixting  and  efficient  schnoU,  and  the 
most  careful  wjsence  of  all  encourBgement 
to  pareDts  to  neglect  their  children.  I  trust 
I  have  taken  the  House  thus  far  with  me. 
Our  object  is  to  complete  tho  present 
ToluntAiT  system,  to  fill  up  gaps,  sparing 
the  pubuc  money  where  it  cun  be  done 
without,  procuring  as  much  as  wa  can  the 
assistance  of  the  parents,  and  woTcoming  as 
mach  as  we  rightly  can  the  co-operation 
and  aid  of  those  benevolent  men  who 
deure  to  asust  their  neighbours. 

Now.  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  main 
pnncipfee  that  run  through  all  our  daueea 
for  securing  efScientschool  provision.  Thej 
are  two  in  number.  Legal  enactment,  that 
then  ^all  be  efficient  echoula  everywhere 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Compulsor;  pro- 
vision of  such  schools  if  and  whsre  needed, 
but  not  unless  proved  to  be  needed.  These 
being  the  principle*,  I  now  come  to  the 
actual  proTiaiona. 

The  first  provision  that  would  probiblj 
suggest  iUelf  to  the  minds  ol  all  hon.  mem- 
bers would  be  a  system  o>  organisation 
thiouRhout  the  countir.  Wa  take  care 
t^t  the  country  shall  be  properly  mapped 
and  divided,  so  that  its  wants  may  be  duly 
aacertuned  For  this,  we  take  present 
known  diviuons,  and  declare  them  to  be 
school  diitricts,  BO  that  upon  the  pas^og  of 
this  Bill  there  will  be  no  portion  of  England 
or  Wales  not  included  m  one  school  dis- 
trict OT  another.  I  think  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  I  at  once  state  wbat  these  districts 
would  be,  although  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  have  Jiroceeded  I  will,  with  the  permia- 
Bion  of  Son.  memboTB,  allude  to  hereafter. 
We  have  taken  the  boundaries  of  boroughs 
as  regards  towns,  and  parishes  as  regards 
the  country,  and  when  1  say  parish,  I  mean 
the  dvil  parish  and  not  the  ecclesiastical 
district.  With  regard  to  the  metropolis, 
the  difficulties  of  which,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  defy  almost  all  attempts  at  legis- 
latioo,  we  snail  be  guided  very  much  by 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  metropolitan 
'  membera ;  but  after  the  greatest  possible 
inquiry,  we  have  come  to  the  concluuon 


that  the  best  districts  we  can  take  in  the 
metropolis  are,  where  thev  exist,  the  school 
districts    already    formed    for   workhouse 

achooU,  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  the 
boundaries  of  the  vestries.  If,  then,  we 
get  all  England  and  Walet  divided  into 
districts,  our  next  duty  i>  to  ascertain  theit 
educational  condition,  and  for  that  purpose 
we  take  powers  to  collect  returns  wuich 
wiil  show  us  what  in  each  district  is  the 
number  of  schools,  of  scholars,  and  of  chil- 
dren requiring  education.  We  alao  take 
power  to  send  down  inspectors  and  officers 
to  test  tho  quality  of  the  schools,  and  find 
out  what  education  is  ^iven.  Then,  I  may 
at  once  state  that  if  m  any  one  of  these 
districts  we  find  the  elementary  educalioa 
to  bo  sufficient,  effiraent,  and  suitable,  we 
leave  that  district  alone.  By  sufficient,  I 
mean  if  we  find  that  there  are  enough 
schools  j  by  efficient,  I  mean  schools  which 
give  a  reseonable  amount  of  secular  insliuc- 
tion;  and  by  suitable,  T  mean  schooh  to 
which,  from  the  absence  of  religious  or 
other  restriction,  parents  cannot  reasonably 
object;  and  I  may  add  that  forthe  purpose 
of  ascertmning  the  condidon  of  these  dis- 
tricts, we  count  all  schools  that  will  receive 
our  inapecton,  whether  private  or  public, 
whether  aided  or  unaided  by  Government 
assistance,  whether  secular  or  denomina- 
tionaL  If  we  find  the  district  ade(|uatelj 
supplied,  we  let  it  alone  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues in  that  state,  retaining  tor  ourselves 
the  power  to  renew  the  examination  &om 
time  to  lime.  It  would,  however,  be  vain 
for  us  not  to  suppose  that  we  shall  find  a 
vast  number  of  diatricta — lam  afraid  the 
enormous  majority  throughout  the  area  of 
the  country — where  the  educational  provi- 
sion is  insufficient,  and  where  that  is  so,  aa 
it  is  bv  public  inquiry  that  that  insufficiency 
must  be  ascertained,  so  it  is  by  publii;  pro- 
vision that  that  need  must  be  supplied. 

Now,  in  taking  account  of  the  elemen- 
tary education  before  making  public  pro- 
vision, we  conuder  as  elementary  all  schools 
that  will  allow  our  inspectors  to  visit  them; 
but,  when  we  endeavour  to  make  public 
provision  for  the  neceisitiea  of  the  public, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  take  sscuri^  that 
the  public  gets  what  it  wants,  aud,  Ibere- 
foie,  in  the  schools  which  we  provide, 
and  which  we  call  public  elementary 
schools,  we  define  the  conditions  upon 
which  schools  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
receive  public  aid,  and  what  they  should, 
in  our  opinion,  be  responsible  for  providing. 
We  cooaider  that  these  public  elemental; 
schools  should  in  future  m  subject  to  Uuu 
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legTiladiiDB — one  of  them  an  old  reflation, 
*IM  theothei  twoneir.  Theoldr^ulation, 
-which  it  manifesUj  k  Decessaty  one,  is  that 
the  school  should  be  kept  up  tu  the  standard 
of  secular  efficiency  which  Tarliameat  from 
timo  totime  may  think  it  necessary  to  exact. 
The  nextregulatioDiB&Dewone,aDdiBOne 
which  I  fear  I  maj  have  to  encounter  some 
imon  difiereDceofopioioa,  though  much  lass 
than  I  believe  nould  have  been  the  case  last 

SIT.  Inipection  ia  absolutely  necessary. 
thertc  the  inspectioD  has  been  denomina- 
tioBSLl ;  we  propose  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  oo.  At  prcMDt  the  state  of  matters  is 
this — There  are  denominational  inspectors 
all  through  the  kingdom,  crusaiuf^  one 
another  contiouaIl;in  the  most  curious  and 
inconvenient  manner.  But  though  there 
aie  denomioational  inspectors  ererywhere, 
and  though  there  are  concordats  which 
onreDt  certain  schools  from  being  rtsited 
bj  any  hut  a  denominational  inspector,  the 
ezamination  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
deaouiiDstion  applies  to  only  one  denomi' 
nation.  It  is  only  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  inspectors  have  any  power  to 
examine  with  respect  to'le  igious  doctrine. 
Nov,  we  do  not  think  that  fair  to  other 
religiDUB  denominations.  We  think  also — 
and  I  believe  that  that  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Churcb  of  England  and  by  many  of  the 
most  hard-working  of  the  clergy  —  that 
sodi  a  condition  is  unf«ir  to  the  Church 
itselt  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this  -, 
bat  no  one  con  for  a  moment  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  different  schools 
of  doctrine  in  the  Churcb ;  and  I  hear 
earnest  clergymen  complain  that  the 
duldren  they  instruct  are  subjected  to 
ezamination  in  religious  doctrine  by  an 
inspector  whose  aentimunts  are  different 
from  their  own,  while  an  inspector  viuting 
a  Wealeyan  or  an  Independent  school  has 
BO  right  whatever  to  make  inquiry  into 
pouits  of  religious  doctrine.  But  I  f^ 
fbrtfaer,  and  sa|f  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ia  fair  to  religion.  This  inspection  of 
nligiou*  teaching  in  Churcb  of  Eng- 
land schools  misleads.  It  does  not  secure 
tba  teaching  of  religion,  but  it  induces 
leligious  men,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Cburcfa,  and  the  Church  in  its  organisation, 
to  Telieva  themselves,  to  some  extent,  of 
duties  they  would  otherwise  perform.  X 
have  heard  that  view  stated  in  the  strongest 
poaeibla  manner,  and  in  a  form  much  more 
dearly  than  1  can  do,  hy  a  high  authority 
ia  tfaa  Church — by  the  Archdeacon  of  Berk- 
ahire,  who  probably  has  had    more  ex- 


perience in  connection  with  schools  than 
most  clergymen,  and  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  me  over  and  over  agun  by  dergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  if  it  bo 
unfair  to  other  persuasions — if  it  be  scarcely 
fair  to  tbc  Church  herself,  and  no  advan- 
tage, or  a  very  mixed  advantage,  to  religion, 
it  is  most  inconvenient  and  costly,  and,  I 
may  add,  most  injurious  to  tbe  cause  of 
education,  It  is  most  costly,  for  we  have 
men  going  over  the  same  ground  contina- 
atly ;  it  is  most  inconvenient,  because  it 
prevents  the  department  from  organising 
inspection  as  it  would  wish  to  do ;  and  it 
is  most  mischievous,  because  it  tends  to 
keep  the  schools  divided  one  from  snothsr 
by  denominational  difierences,  and  because 
it  prevents  tbe  schoalmaaters  themselves 
from  agreeing  together  as  tbey  otherwise 
would  do.  1  nerefore  we  propose  that,  after 
a  limited  period,  one  of  the  (KtnditioDS  of 
public  elementary  schoob  shall  be  that  they 
shall  admit  any  inspector  without  aoy 
denomlnatiocal  provision.  Although  we 
think  the  time  has  come  for  that  change, 
wa  would  not  for  a  moment  cast  any  re- 
proach on  those  who  framed  the  system 
which  we  now  find  it  necessary  to  change- 
It  was  found  necessary  by  those  who  first 
took  national  education  in  hand  to  establish 
denominational  inspection,  and  I  cannot 
allude  to  that  without  alluding  at  the  same 
lime  to  a  man  to  whom  probi£ly  more  than 
any  other  we  owe  national  education  in 
England — I  mean  Sir  James  Kay-Shut- 
tlewurtb.  Sir  James  Eay-ShutUa worth 
established  ^ose  concordits  with  the  dif- 
ferent denominations,  and  he  did  so  because 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  help  it  I 
da  not  think  be  would  disapprove  the 
diange  we  are  now  making ;  but  I  am  sore 
that  hereafter,  in  the  history  of  national 
education,  it  will  be  admitted  that  iteorigis 
was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 

I  come  now  to  another  condition  upon 
which  also  up  to  Ibis  ^eot  there  would  have 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  as  to 
wbicb  I  expect  there  will  be  very  little  at 
present,  and  that  is  that  alter  a  limited 

Eeriod  weatiachwhat  is  called  aConscienca 
llause  as  a  condition  to  tbe  receipt  by  any 
elementary  school  of  public  money.  I  do 
not  think  there  needs  much  argument  to 
prove  tbe  propriety  of  such  a  condition.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear,  if  we  approach  tbe 
subject  without  any  prejudice^  that  in  taking 
money  from  the  taxpayer  to  give  his  children 
secular  education,  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  bis  feelings  as  a  parent,  or 
to  oblige  bim  to  accept  for  bu  children 
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TeligiouB  edncatioD  to  whicb  he    objecto. 
Ihi:n:fDre,i[]Totmg  public  moQey,oriDakiDg 

Eublic  provluoD  for  elementarj  schoola,  we 
Did  that  the;  ought  nut  to  bu  schools  from 
which  the  public  would  be  excluded.  The 
principle  ot  thiit  coodition  is  so  clear,  and 
the  violation  of  it  hu  been  fnund  bo  mis- 
chievoua,  that  I  am  glad  to  find  the  nppo- 
mtion  to  the  proposed  change  has  almost 
diiappeared.  la  speakiog  of  this  opposition, 
I  am.  not  aDuding  to  m;  nght  hon.  friend 
the  member  fur  Droit «i^  (Sir  John 
Pakiogton),  who  has  long  lakea  thtit 
and  wno  on  this  question  of  educatii., 
ws  roust  all  RcliDowledge,  has  been  nlnra,TS 
in  advance  of  most  of  us  no  both  tides  of 
the  House ;  bnt  I  am  alluding  to  thoae  who 
ai>  to  this  jear  have  stronglr  opposed  the 
GoDsdencH  Clause.  I  fiud  that  in  the  Nft' 
tional  Education  Union,  which  lepresenti 
the  Tiewa  of  aik  enormous  mnioritj  of  the 
dergy  engaged  in  educatioDal  work,  it  is 
one  oi  the  condiliooa  of  membership  that 
tliere  should  be  a  Coatoience  Clause  for  all 
schools.  I  have  manj  accounts  of  meetJngs 
at  which  the  same  Tiewe  have  been  adr- 
cated.  I  have  received  an  account  cifao 
ferenca  eoaTeoed  by  the  Bishop  of  EIti  at 
whieh  manj  clerajmen  and  L);men  Jrom 
four  couuties  embraced  by  his  diocese  at- 
tended, and  I  am  informed  that,  after  a 
discuieion  which  lasted  for  aeveral  bours,  a 
teaolutioD  was  passed  ilmnst  unanimotisly 
that  for  every  grant,  whether  building  or 
other  grant,  there  should  be  a  Conscience 
Clauie  as  a  condition,  and  that  while,  un 
the  one  hand,  there  should  he  perfect  liberty 
of  religions  teaching,  on  the  other  hand 
there  sbould  he  perfect  liberty  of  with- 
drawal by  every  parent  from  such  teaching. 


)  to 


"  Wo  scholar  ahiil]  be  required,  as  b  conditEon 
of  lioing  Mimitted  into  or  of  Bttendinj  or  of  on- 
jojing  all  the  beneflti  of  the  school,  to  attend 
or  to  abslttin  from  atlending  soy  Sunday  school, 
or  snj  place  of  religious  warahlp,  or  to  leara 
any  sueti  Qitechism  or  religious  formuUrv,  or 
lo  lie  present  at  any  such  lesson  or  inslructton 
or  obMrvance  as  may  have  been  objected  to  on 
^Sn^'^"??*  ^''■'"'  P^f^Mo'  theacholar 
^f'"B  hM  objection  in  writing  to  the  man.- 
g^^r  pnncipaJ  toftcher  of  the  School  or  one  of 

^'  cla„«  JiM  been  framed  with  great 
^-  Jt  m  one  of  the  provisions  on  which 
^  Pu^it"^'  diff^reSce  of  opinion,  and 
tt«t  it  1  /aI  **"*  House  wTth  a  desire  I 
•t  ihould   be    fully  considered,    but 


leaving  thia  quesljon,  I  must  say  that 
though  there  has  been  exs^^geratinn  wifb 
rwpect  to  this  matter,  and  though  I  beliave 
the  amount  of  practical  evil  is  not  larg-B, 
yet  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  prnclical 
evil,  for  I  found  in  mv  department  more  of 
it  than  I  expected.  1  have  found  but  very 
few  cases  of  uodue  interference  when  com- 

Eared  with  the  enormous  number  of  schools; 
ut  I  have  heard  of  instances  which  I  am. 
sure  would  be  regretted  by  hoc.  members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  as  'well 
as  on  th'S,  in  which  clergymen,  from  mia- 
taken  zeal,  have  endeavoured  to  oblige  tha 
children  coming  to  their  achonla  to  attend 
Sunday  echools  against  the  wish  of  theii 

Carente.     I  am  quite  sure  that  there  has 
een   enough  of  this  to  make  absolutelj 
necessary  the  provisiona  we  propoee  in  the 
Bill.     But  it  will  be  a  Consdence  Clause 
different  from   the   present  dause  ia   one 
respect.      Clergyman    of   the   Churcb     of 
England  felt  the  present  Consdence  Clause 
to  apply  particularly  to  them,  although  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so.      Tits 
proposed  clause  will  apply  to  all  acbools, 
secular  as  well  as  denommaUonal,  lud  will 
give  to  the  parent  the  power  of  withdraw- 
iDg  his  child  fmm  inatniction  if,  on  religions 
grounds,  he  thinks  that  instruction  to  be 
such  as  the  child  ought  not  to  hesr,     I 
know  there  are  several  hon.  frienda  of  mine 
who  have  long  studied  this  matter,  sod 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Con- 
science Clause,  however  stringent,  would 
be  of  little  use.    I  confess  that  ia  not  the 
view  that  I  have  formed  from  my  personal 
ezperieiice.     In  the  first  place,  1  do  not 
know  any  case  in  which  our  present  Con- 
science Clause  has  been  applied  in  which 
it  baa  not  been  found  thoroughly  efiective ; 
but  our  new  claiue  will  be  different  in  thia 
imph'tant  reapect,  that  whereas  the  old 
dause  was  applicable  only  in  some  cases  to 
building  grant',  the  new  one  will  apply  to 
aU   grants,    and   especially   to   all   annual 
grants.    U  is  perfectly  clear  in  its  operstion, 
and  I  am  quite  Fure  that  no  manager  of  a 
achool  will  risk  the  loss  of  the  annual  grant 
by  ^-iolating  its  conditions. 
Well,  then,  if  these  three  regulaiioQS 
e    accepted — an    effectual    Conscience 
Clause  J  undenominational  inspection;  and 
comp'iance  with  conditions  securing  secular 
efficiency— then  no  other  regulations  will 
be  enforced,  and,  espfcially,  the  present 
restriciions  agunst  secular  schools  will  be 
removed.    On  thia  point  I  will  not  dwell, 
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M  it  is  a  foi^one  conclimoii ;  it  vos  in  tlie 
BUI  of  the  late  Qorerameut,  and  I  believe 
the  geneml,  if  not  the  ucanimoua,  fdeliag  ia 
ia  fftTour  of  it.  1'hEre  ia,  of  course,  no  intan- 
tioQ  to  interfere  wiih  schools  which  bsve 
receired  a  past  building  grant,  and  which 
will  not  Kccept  the  ConscieDce  Clause. 
Thej  will  not  rcceiTe  the  annual  grant;  but 
no  icterferenca  will  be  attampted  with  them 
oa  account  of  the  building  grant  which 
thej  have  already  received 

After  this  digression,  defining  what  we 
maan  bjpublic  elementaiy  schools,  I  must 
aek  the  Hou^e  to  go  back  with  me  to  the 
school  districts.  In  very  maQ;r  diitricts  we 
bave  found  that  further  proTision  is  neces- 
sary.    We  have  said  that  ws  must  have 


test  the  Toluntar;  leal  of  the  district.  Not 
only  do  we  not  neglect  voluntary  help,  but 
on  the  condition  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
parents  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  we 
wdcome  it  To  see,  then,  whether  Tolun- 
taij  h>lp  will  be  forth  coming,  we  give  a 
jeAT.  We  think  we  ought  to  give  enough 
of  lime  to  test  the  zeal  and  willingntss  of 
Uij  volunteen  who  maj  be  disposed  to  help: 


seal,  if  that  williogness,  does  not  come 
forward  to  supplj  the  schook  that  are 
required,  then  the  children  must  no  longer 
nmaia   imtaoght,    and  the   State    must 

How,  then,  we  come  at  last  to  what  will 
tmdoubtedlj  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Bill — name);,  the 
compulsory  provision  where  it  is  wnnted. 
I  have  said  that  there  will  be  com- 
pnlsorj  proviiion  where  it  is  wanted — if 
and  where  proved  to  be  wanted,  but  not 
otherwise.  We  come  now  to  the  machioerj 
for  its  application  where  it  b  proved  to  be 
waoted.  How  do  we  propose  to  apfllj  it  P 
Bv  school  boards  elected  by  the  district. 
We  have  «lrcadv  got  the  district  j  we  hsve 
found  out  the  educational  want  existing  in 
it — we  see  that  the  district  must  he  sup' 
plitid — we  have  waited  ia  the  hope  that 
oome  persons  would  supply  it ;  they  have 
not  done  sa  We,  therefore,  say  that  it 
must  be  supplied;  but  by  whomP  It 
would  be  posuble  for  the  Qovemment  to 
attempt  to  supply  it  by  defraying  the  ex- 
penses from  the  taxes ;  and  I  believe  that 
one  or  two  hon.  gentlemen  tbinlc  that  would 
he  the  bfst  way.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
poMhlo  for  th«  QorerBment  to  try  to  do 
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this;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
for  theoL  to  efiect  it.  I  believe  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  central  department  to 
undertake  such  a  auty  Chroughuut  the  king- 
dom. Consideralso  the  enormous  power  it 
would  eivs  the  centril  admieistration. 
Well,  then,  if  Oovemment  cannot  do  it 
itself  by  central  action,  we  must  still  rely 
upon  local  agency.  Voluntary  local  agency 
has  failed,  therefore  our  hope  is  to  invoke 
the  help  of  municipal  organitation.  There- 
fore, where  we  have  proved  the  educational 
need  we  supply  it  by  local  admiDistration— 
that  is,  bv  means  of  rates  aided  by  money 
voted  by  Parliament,  expended  under  local 
viansgement,  with  central  inspection  and 
control.  I  wish  to  be  frank  with  the  House, 
and  I  therefore  say  that  undoubtedly  this 

fropoial  will  affect  a  laiye  portion  of  the 
ingdom.  I  believe  it  will  affect  nlmoit  all 
(he  towns,  and  a  great  part  of  the  countiy. 
Well,  now,  as  to  the  area  of  the  dibtnct. 
As  regards  towns,  I  think  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  Almost  everyone  will  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  boroughs  we  should 
take  the  municipal  bounduries ;  but  there 
may  be  a  diSerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rural  districts.  The  Edueaiion  Bills  hitherto 
brought  forward  have  taken  the  union ;  we 
lake  the  parish,  with  the  power,  of  course, 
to  unite  parishes  together.  Ihere  are 
several  ressons  why  we  prefer  the  pariah  to 
the  union,  though  it  i*  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  decide  upon,  and  there  ia  mncli 
to  be  said  on  both  aides.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  vast  d-fference  between  the  con- 
dition of  town  and  conntiy  with  respect  to 
education.  Any  Bill  to  be  succesifut  must 
be  elastic,  to  meet  that  ditfereoce.  Take  the 
parish  in  the  country,  and  we  at  once  admit 
the  possibility  of  that  diffurence,  and  make 
the  Bill  elastic,  beisg  in  this  way  able  to 
treat  town  and  country  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Again,  in  a  coun I ry  district,  the  prin- 
ciple of  oar  Bill  is  better  fitted  to  a  small  ' 
unit  of  area,  becauie  we  do  not  iotenil  to 
mediile  with  a  diitrict  that  can  saftdy  be 
left  to  itself.  Another  reason  is,  that  many 
anions  throughout  the  kingdom  are  com- 
poied  of  a  town  surrounded  by  outlying 
country  parishes.  Well,  if  we  had  to  take 
the  town  out  of  the  union  it  would  be  like 
taking  the  kernel  out  of  the  nut,  and  making 
oar  organisitioD  almost  impossible.  It 
would  be  necessary  either  to  have  a  school 
board  to  meet  these  conflicting,  or  at  least 
entirely  diSerent,  conditionii,  or  you  would 
be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  taking  out  the  central  and  more 
populoDB  district,  and  of  trying  to  join 
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tcq^her  b^  themaelTes  the  outlying  pariaheB. 
It  la  true,  id  the  Bill  wbicli  m;  hon.  friend 
the  SecretUT  of  Stftte  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mi.  Bmce)  and  I  mjself  intro- 
duced at  tho  Instance  of  the  Manchester 
Cooiniittee,  &  different  division  was  adopted 
— namel;,  the  union  i  but  I  find,  io  framing 
the  Bill,  the  difficulties  to  be  leu  in  tskiDg 
the  parish,  and  there  is  another  ground 
which,  though  not  enoogh  bj  itself,  maj 
Tet  be  added  to  the  other  cans! derations  ir 
ita  favour — namelj,  that  we  do  not  wantii 
this  matter  more  than  we  can  help  to  keep 
np  pauper  associations,  but  prefer  to  go 
bick  to  the  traditionB  of  the  old  parochial 
■chools.  I  cannot  leave  this  point  without 
just  alluding  to  the  reason  why  we  have 
this  difficult;  at  ail,  which  is  almost  a  dis- 
grace to  this  countrr.  We  aie  behind 
almost  everyotherciTJlised  country,  whether 
in  America  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  respect  to  rural  municipal  oi^anisatioa ; 
aad  this  drawback  meets  us  not  only  in 
connection  with  education,  but  when  man; 
other  social  questions  affectioc  the  people 
come  before  us.  The  same  difficult;  applies 
to  London.  'With  respect  to  London,  as  I 
liave  alread;  said,  we  have  taken  the  best 
divisions  we  could  Sad — theschoul  diatricts 
as  already  established,  which,  I  believe 
working  well,  and  cover  neatly  the  whole 
metropolis.  Where  these  districts  do  not 
exist  we  take  the  boundaries  of  the  vestries. 
In  the  case  of  the  school  districla  of  the 
fflBtropoHs  we  need  have  no  provisions  for 
elecUon,  because  we  have  alread;  school 
boards  elect«d  by  the  different  BosTds  of 
Qnatdians  within  these  school  districts. 

But  the  next  question  that  arises  ia- 
How  are  we  to  elect  our  school  boards  ii 
the  provinces,  and  whom  are  they  to  elect 
Now,  first,  who  is  to  elect  ?    Well,  the 


S,  we  have  taken  the  best  bod; 
—the  Select  Vestry,  where  there 
ia  one,  and  ayeatr;wheretherei8noSelect 
Vestry.  Whom  are  they  to  elect  P  Here 
wo  have  thought  the  most  simple  provision 
after  all  tbe  best    We  allow  them  to  elect 


twelve.  I  know  that  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  there  will  be  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  I  believe  there  are  some  bon. 
gendemen  who  view  with  jealousv  the 
action  of  municipal  bodies;  but,  if  you 
make  use  of  them  at  ail,  the  wisest  course 
is  to  treat  them  vrith  fairness  and  con- 
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fidence ;  and,  judging  from  the  post,  I 
think  we  ma;  say  those  bodies  have  risen' 
to  the  duties  which  they  have  to  perform. 
I  myself  have  known  case  after  case  in 
which  a  Town  Council,  or  even  a  rural 
vestry,  has  been  a  aeeue  of  squabbles  ontil 
it  bad  important  duties  intrusted  to  it,  uid 
then  has  risen  to  tbe  level  of  those  duties, 
even  members  who  bad  not  dietjognisheil 
themselves  before  having  shown  qualities 
of  the  existence  of  which  their  neigbbouia 
were  not  previously  aware,  whilst  those 
whose  case  was  the  reverse  have  ,been 
replaced  by  others.  We  might  c«ptainly 
add  ex  officio  members  to  tbe  sdiool  boards ; 
but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thatno' 
real  strength  would  be  given  to  a  board  by 

Eutting  a:  q^cio  members  on  it.  We 
elieve  that  the  veiy  men  fit  to  be  az  t^ftei»- 
members  would  come  in  with  greater  in- 
fluence, and  almost  with  equal  certainty,  if 
subjected  to  popular  election. 

Another  pun  that  has  been  much  advo- 
cated is  that  the  Qovemment  should  exer- 
cise a  control  over  these  boards  b;  placing 
on  them  their  nominees.  We  have  not 
taken  that  course.  Not  that  we  think  there 
ma;  not  be  echoot  hoards — although  I  trust 
tbe;  will  be  vety  few — which  may  obstmcb 
tbe  action  of  this  Bill,  but  that,  when  the- 
Qovemment  puts  its  nominees  on  a  board 


Bible  for  the  failures  of  that  board. 
Qovemment  nominees  may  be  in  tbe 
minority ;  nevertheless  tiiere  they  are  upon 
the  board,  and  the  Government  mil  scarcely 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  board  as  well  as  it 
it   did   not  contain    its  nominees.     The 

Eowers  we  take  may  seem  strong,  but  wa 
elieve  the;  are  abeo^utelyneceasary  powers. 
Those  who  elect  tbe  school  board  may  elect 
whoever  they  please,  whether  the;  be  or  be- 
not  on  tbe  hat  of  managers  of  existing 
schools,  But  on  the  other  band,  havings 
left  Uiem  to  elect  their  own  board,  and  the 
board  once  elected,  we  eav  to  them — ''  The 
work  must  be  done,  and  if  not  done  by  you, 
then  we,  the  Government,  take  powers  to- 
step  in  and  declare  the  school  board  in 
default,  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  left 
itaught,  to  do  the  work  that  tbe  board 
ought  to  have  done,  and  to  hand  it  back 
again  to  the  elected  members  of  tbe  district. 
when  they  are  vrilling  to  take  it  up." 

Now  1  come  to  a  very  interesting  part  of 
the  matter.  Tbe  school  boards  ate  to  pro- 
vide the  education.  Who  are  to  pay  for 
it  F  In  the  first  place,  shall  we  give  up  the 
school  fees  F  I  know  that  some  earnest 
fHends  of  edocation  would  do  that.    I  at 
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once  m.j  tlut  die  Oorenimeiit  are  not  prft- 
pand  to  do  it.  If  va  <Jid  so  the  uenflce 
would  be  enOTRious.  The  puents  paid  in 
Kbool  fees  tut  jwr  about  £420,000.  If 
thu  aeheme  worlu,  u  I  have  said  ve  hope 
it  will  work,  it  will  Teiy  soon  cover  the 
eirantty,  and  that  ^20,000  per  annum 
would  bsTO  to  be  doubted,  or  even  trebled. 
Nor  would  itatopthere.  Thia would  applj 
to  the  elemental  education  cliiefly  of  the 
wmUnff  dauM.  The  middle  clggaea  would 
•tep  in — the  beat  portion  of  the  working 
danea.  would  ttep  in— and  saj,  "There 
mnat  be  free  edueatioa  al«o  for  us,  and  I  bat 
iit»  education  mnfit  not  be  con&ned  to  ele- 
neiitur  ichoola."  The  illiutration  and 
example,  lo  often  quoted,  of  America  would 
be  quoted  again,  and  we  thould  be  told  that 
in  the  Kew  Eaglaud  Stit«a  educa'ion  19 
free  not  otilj  in  the  elementarj  achonls,  but 
free  also  up  to  the  tci;  blgheit  education 
td  the  Bute.  The  coat  would  be  such  aa 
Rail*  might  well  atariD  mj  ri^ht  bon ,  friend 
the  Cbancelioi  of  the  Ezcbrquer.  I  hope 
the  eoantiy  would  be  leady  to  incur  that 
cost  if  neceaaai; ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  not  oolv  Qnueceaaarr,  but  miaebievotu. 
Why  ahonld  we  lelieTe  the  parent  from  all 
Mmnents  for  tba  education  of  his  child  P 
ytt  come  in  and  help  the  parents  in  all 
poanUe  waja  j  but,  geoeraU;  apeaking,  the 
Monnooa  majority  of  tbem  are  able,  and 
will  coatinna  to  be  able,  to  pay  tbeae  fees. 
Nererthelew,  we  do  take  two  powers.  We 
gi*e  the  acbool  board  power  to  establish 
^qaI  free  scboola  nuder  special  circum- 
stancee,  which  cliiefl;  *Pplj  to  large  towns, 
wliere,  ixom  tbe  exceeding  poverty  of  the 
£itzic^  or  for  other  very  special  reasons, 
they  prove  to  the  satiafaction  of  the  Qovem- 
■SBt  that  soch  a  school  is  needed,  and 
oeght  to  be  establiahed.  We  require  tbe 
ap^val  <^Uie  Govemment  to  be  obtained, 
^Hm  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  existing  schools  to  allow  a  free  school 
to  be  set  up  unless  on  very  special  grounds. 
On  tba  other  bond,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
impoeeon  the  Town  Council  oflai^  places 
Hke  Liverpool  or  Manchester  tbe  duty  of 
meeting  the  fearfiil  educational  destitution 
diat  exute  by  elecliag-  a  school  board,  and 
Mt  to  ifive  tbem  power,  if  they  think  it 
MOeamry,  to  est^liBh  special  schools  for 
tpedal  caaee.  We  also  empower  the  school 
boanl  to  give  free  tickets  to  parents  who 
Ihey  think  really  cannot  aSora  to  piy  for 
die  edacettcHi  of  their  children ;  aud  we 
I^M  care  that  those  free  tickets  shall  have 
so  stioma  of  pauperism  attached  to  them. 
Wa  &  not  give  np  tbe  soliool  fees,  and 


IS 

indeed  we  keep  to  tbe  present  proportiona 
— namely,  of  about  one-third  [raised  from 
the  parents,  one-third  out  of  the  public 
raiaa,  and  one-third  out  of  local  funds. 
Where  the  local  funds  are  not  raised  by 
voluntary  aubscriptiou  the  rates  will  come 
into  action.  I  know  when  I  talk  of  rates 
that  I  am  touching  very  delicate  ground, 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  ibat  tbe 
whole  system  and  principle  of  ratine  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  nraently  demand 
the  consideialion  of  this  House.  I  trust, 
however,  that  no  reasonable  member  pre- 
sent would  wish  to  keep  the  children 
throughout  England  untaught  until  that 
question  is  solved.  After  all  it  is  but  a 
very  small  matter  as  regards  the  rate.  An 
education  rate  would  save  tbe  prison  rate 
and  the  pauper  rate.  It  would  not  be  a 
special  rate  but  a  charge  do  the  poor  rate. 
But  shonla  it  exceed  threepence  in  the 
pound — and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  amount 
to  au^iog  like  that  sum  in  the  vast 
majon^  of  cases — then  there  is  a  claute  in 
the  Bill  which  sdpulatea  that  there  aball  be 
a  very  considerable  extia  grant  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  votes.  I  may  add  that  there 
is  power  given  to  the  school  boards  to 
borrow  money  for  building  purposes  on  tbe 
security  of  the  rates,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty 

I  come  next  to  the  other  powers  we  ^ve 
to  the  school  boards.  And,  first,  we  give 
them  tbe  power  of  either  providing  schools 
themselves,  or  of  assistinfc  the  present 
schocjs.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  question  will,  I  dare  say,  recollect 
that,  in  tbe  Bill  brought  in  by  my  right  boo. 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  and  myself,  this  principle  of 
assistance  to  the  present  schools  occupied  a 
much  more  prominent  poailiou  than  I  am 
now  assigning  it.  In  fact,  the  principle  of 
that  bill  was  a  rate  for  assistimce  to  the 

E resent  schools ;  and  the  districts  eould  not 
ave  tbe  rate  without  being,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  oasiat  tbe  present  schwdi  on 
certain  fair  conditiona.  That  bill  was  the 
reiult  of  great  thought,  not  eo  much  on 
my  right  hoc.  frienifa  port  and  on  mine, 
altbouKb  we  bestowed  considerable  time 
and  pains  upon  it,  as  on  the  port  of  tba 
Manchester  Committee,  who  devoted  the 
ntmost  consideration  to  it  But  I  confess 
that,  on  further  examioation  of  tbe  question, 
we  do  not  think  it  right— as  the  House  wiU 
perceive,  from  tbe  provisions  I  have  already 
explained — to  insist  on  the  school  board 
aaeistlng  tba  present  schools.  We  nve 
them,  however,  power  to  do  m  if  Umj 
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AlsBse.  The/  have  b  certun  educationul 
'Oestitution  tosupplj.  They  may  doituther 
bj  letUng  up  tbeir  owa  public  elemeutHr; 
■chooll,  or  oy  uaistiDg  the  present  public 
elemenUrj  Bcn  cols,  those  aehoola— I  need  not 
lemiDd  tha  Houae — beiuf);  efficient  Dp  to  a 
CdrtKio  eUndaxd  of  eeculor  effideucj,  and 
havinx  the  Conaciesce  Clause  as  I  have 
•deacribed.  They  may  either  provide  schools 
ibemielves,  or  asaist  the  present  schools,  or 
the_y  may  do  both.  But  there  is  this  con- 
dition, that  if  they  do  gu  on  the  principle 
of  astistinp,  they  must  assist  all  schools  on 
equal  terms.  They  may  not  pick  out  one 
particular  deaombation  and  say  —  "We 
ebali  aaaidt  you,  but  not  the  othcTa."  If 
they  go  on  the  principle  of  naaistaoce, 
they  muat  uaiat  etery  public  elementary 
«chool. 

I  now  come  to  the  point,  what  position 
we  place  the  school  boards  in,  a)  refcards 
the  schools  which  they  themselves  providep 
The  position  ws  propose  to  put  them  in  i» 
thia— we  make  them  manafferSj  and  leave 
them  in  the  same  poaiUon  aa  that  of  mana- 
(fers  of  Folunlary  schools.  And  here  arises 
a  very  important  question.  I  m'jtht  have 
BToided  it,  but  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly 
with  the  House  if  I  did.  The  reliiriouB 
qn^ldon  is  involved  tn  this  matter  of  the 
position  of  the  school  managers.  Ought 
we  to  restrict  the  school  boards,  in  regard 
to  religion,  more  than  we  do  the  managera 
of  voluntary  schools  F  Wshavecometo  the 
ooncluuon  that  we  ought  not  We  restrict 
them,  of  coarse,  to  the  extent  of  a  mqst  strin- 
gent Conscience  Clause.  But  it  may  he 
awd— "  You  ought  to  po  further."  I  will 
take  the  different  alternatives  that  have  been 
flu^gested ;  but,  before  doing  ao,  I  inuat  say 
that  I  can  but  think  we  are  making  diffi- 
culties that  do  not  leslly  exiat.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  bsauppoaed  that  1  imagme  there 
are  no  difficulties.  There  are  dUhcuItiea 
honest  men;  but  these  are  difficulties  of 
theory  and  of  conscience  to  men  as  between 
one  another,  rather  than  difficulties 
actual  education  of  the  children. 

Now,  juit  look  at  the  ages  of  the  children 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  probibly  under  tsn 
years  of  age ;  some  are  over  that  age  and 
Quder  twelve,  and  I  feai  hut  comparatively 
few  are  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen. 
We  want  a  good  secular  teaching  for  these 
children,  a  good  Christian  training,  and 
good  school maatera.  Wewant  theseschooL- 
masters  certainly  not  to  feel  tberoselvea 
fettered  in  any  way  ;  but  children  of  these 
Jges  can  hardly  be  suppoaed  to  require  doc- 
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trinal  or  dogm&tic  teaching  to  any  great 
extent.  It  may  he  said— ''Why  do  yon 
not  then  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no 
doctrinal  teaching— why  not,  in  the  fint 
pkcfl,  prescribe  that  there  shslt  be  no  reli- 
gious teaching  at  all  t "  Why  do  we  not 
preacribe  that  there  shall  be  no  religious 
teaching?  Why,  if  we  did  ao,  out  of  the 
relifcioiij  difficulty  we  should  come  to  an 
irreli^ous  difficulty.  We  want,  while  con- 
sidering the  righta  and  feelings  of  the 
minority,  to  do  that  which  the  majority  of 
the  parents  in  this  country  reallr  wish ;  and 
-^'  have  no  doubt  whatever  tnat  on  HIoT' 

19  majority  of  the  parents  of  thia  countiy 
prefer  that  thereshould  be  a  Christian  train- 
ing for  their  children— that  they  should  be 
bvttght  to  read  the  Bible.  If  wa  are  to  pre- 
vent religious  teaching  altogether,  we  must 
s<iy  that  the  Bible  ^all  not  be  naod  in 
achoola  at  all.  But  would  it  not  be  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  the  hook  which,  after  ^ 
ia  the  foundatioo  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
should  be  theonly  book  that  wb<  not  allowed 
to  he  used  in  our  schools  F  But  then  it  may 
be  sud  that  we  ought  to  have  no  dogmatic 
teaching.  But  how  are  we  to  prevent  it  ? 
Are  we  to  step  in  and  asy  the  Bible  may  be 
read,  but  ma^  not  be  explained  P  Are  vro 
to  pick  out  Bible  leasona  with  the  greatest 
care  in  order  that  nolhing  of  a  doctrinal 
character  might  be  taught  to  the  cliildren  F 
I  do  not  mean  to  sa^  it  would  not  be  better 
to  attempt  to  do  this  rather  than  fail  in  the 
eSbrt  of  meeting  this  matter.  If  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country  was  that  we  should 
try  that  labour,  I  would  endeavour  to  en- 
counter it;  but  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  dft- 
tuled  supervision  which  doea  not  belong  to 
the  central  government,  and  in  wliicb  the 
great  probability  is  the  cenbal  government 
would  fail. 

Again,  it  would  not  be  for  ua  to  preacribe 
that  the  Bible  moat  be  taught,  because  there 
mny  be  parents  in  some  districts  who,  with- 
out any  dislike  to  religion  at  all,  might  pre- 
fer a  purely  secular  school  with  the  religions 
teaching  given  elsewhere,  and  those  piirents 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  aa  they  please. 
But  we  have  met  the  difficulty  in  this  way. 
We  take  note  of  one  fact  and  we  rely  upon 
one  principle.  The  fact  is  this — that,  as 
the  result  of  experience,  this  question  is 
found  to  be  a  theoretical  rather  tban  a  prac- 
tical one.  It  has  been  found  in  the  case 
of  the  voluntary  manageis  that,  however 
much  they  may  talk  about  this  diffi- 
culty in  theory,  in  practice  this  difficulty 
has  not  proved  to  be  so  very  aerioos. 
It  baa  been  found  tlutt  clergTmen  who  have 
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Tesistod  tlie  ConBciance  Claose,  as  a  pro- 
rision  dF  sn  Act  of  Parliameot,  hare  curried 
out  luch  a  clause  iu  their  own  achoola. 
What  w9  sny  is — wo  impose  upon  the 
school  board  practical  work-  We  say — 
"Itisjourdutjtobe  thepracticalmanagers, 
and  to  see  that  thia  education  is  given ;  " 
and  we  believe  that  immediately  as  reganls 
the  enormous  mijorlty  oF  the  children  the 
theoretical  I'eligious  dilGcuIty  will  disappear. 
Then,  a^n,  the  principle  to  which  I  havB 
referml  is  this — the  prindple  of  popular 
election.  The  persons  who  are  to  con- 
atitot«  the  school  board  are  the  membere  of 
the  Town  Oouncil  or  the  members  of  the 
Vestry,  ftud  Uiese  bodies  are  elected  by  the 
people.  Wo  6«y  the  members  of  this  board 
are  persona  in  whom  the  parents  traat. 
becftuse  tbar  are  elected  by  the  parents,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  parents  will  take 
care  to  elect  meo  that  will  not  raise  reli- 
gious difficulties  in  the  wny  of  education. 

1  now  come  to  anotber  part  of  the  sub- 
j«ct,  to  that  part  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
o^uning  of  m;  remarks  when  I  said  that 
the  country  would  expect  that  we  ehould 
•ecuro,  if  poeiible,  the  attendance  of  the 
children.  Thia  attendance  question  is  a 
difficult  question,  but  we  must  face  it.  To 
leare  it  aloae  is  to  leave  the  childrpn 
taught,  and  to  force  the  tazpayen  and 
tatepayen  to  pay  for  useless  BCnools.  I 
ahall  ai.  once  state  what  I  expect  may  sur- 
prise the  House.  It  ia  that,  after  much 
thangbt  upon  the  matter,  the  Ooverament 
has  permitted  me  to  put  before  the  House 
the  principle  of  direct  compulsion.  This 
may  aesm  to  be  a  &tarUing  principle;  but, 
although  I  feel  ihat  I  have  already  occupied 
the  House  much  longer  than  I  should  nave 
wished  to  do,  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Bill 
which  I  feel  I  cannot  quickly  pasa  over. 
It  Las  ouly  been  within  Ihe  last  few  montba 
that  thought  on  the  matter  haa  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of 
direct  compulsion  ought  to  be  adopted.  I 
wonld  ask  the  House  to  follow  me  while  I 
«xplain  how  I  ha>e  come  to  this  conclusion, 
and  how  I  believe  many  of  those  enga(*ed 
is  the  work  of  education  throughout  the 
country  have  come  to  it ;  for  no  one  can 
donbt  that  the  principle  of  direct  compul- 
lion  has  latterly  made  extraordinary  way; 
and  that  now  both  seta  of  educationists  are 
in  its  favour,  for  there  are  as  many  cham- 
pions of  the  old  system  as  advocates  of 
diango  that  are  favournble  to  iL  I  would 
Gnt  remind  the  House  tiiat  we  have  already 
admitted  theprincipleofcompulsioniwehave 
admitted  it  in  the  Short  Time  Acts.    It  is 
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a  mockery  to  eay  that  it  is  new  with  us,  or 
to  use  ftgninst  it  the  ar^tument  that  it  ia 
"  uo-En^ish."  When  we  say  that,  how- 
ever BecessBiy  the  labour  of  children  may 
to  their  parents,  however  imposuble  it 


to  btbour  unless  they  go  to  school— that  is 
compulsion.  There  are  five  different  ways 
ia  which  eompuLion  may  be  attempted. 
There  is  indirect  compulaion  by  the  Act 
which  bean  the  Speaker's  name.  That 
Act  might  be  extended,  so  that  instead  of 
a  Board  of  Guardians  having  the  power  of 
sending  children  receiving  relief  to  school, 
their  being  sent  to  school  might  be  made  k 
condition  of  relief.  Then  there  might  be  an 
extension  of  the  short-time  system,  which 
migh^be  extended  to  agriculture,  and  made 
more  elGcieat  with  respect  to  other  trades. 
There  is  another  plan  which  ia  not  so  much 
compulsion  as  temptation  or  ioducements  ; 
it  is  that  of  giving  educated  children  a  cer- 
tificate, by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
able  to  get  work  eauer  than  those  who  nave 
not  one.  Then  there  are  two  forma  of 
direct  compolsion.  There  ia  direct  com- 
pulsion upon  certain  classes,  aa  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  direct  com- 
pulsion upon  all  children  under  a  certun 
age.  These  f^stems  might  all  go  on  together. 
In  some  countries  some  at  least  of  them  do 
go  on  together.  I  believe  that  Short  Time 
Acts  and  direct  compulsion  both  eust  in 
many  of  the  Qerman  States;  and  if  this 
Bill  should  pasa  I  think  one  of  the  results 
would  be  that,  without  direct  reference  to 
the  Speaker's  Act,  its  operation  would  be 
made  more  general.  Thv  school  boards 
light,  and  probably  often  wonld,  make 
arrangements  with  the  guardians  by  means 
of  which  certain  children  might  be  sent  to 
school.  The  details  of  thia  matter  are, 
however,  ralher  for  the  Poor  Law  Board ; 
n  considering  it  the  House  will  do  well 
nsider  also  the  recommendation  of  the 
Poor  Relief  Committee  of  1864,  wbich 
states  that,  after  all,  the  bnsioeas  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  of  the  guardians  is 
to  relieve  destitution,  and  not  to  be  the 
educators  of  the  people. 

Next,  as  to  the  short-time  system.  It 
may  be  revised.  The  Workshops  Act  and 
the  Bleachfields  Act  may  be  made  more 
Htringent — the  short-time  system  may  be 
extended  to  agriculture — and  we  may,  and 
should,  take  care  that  education  be  really 
given  in  the  schools  which  eboit-time 
children  attend — that  these  schools  should 
be  real  schools  and  not  aham  schotdo.    Bat 
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««  ]iaTe  decided  not  to  include  theu 
snraa  in  this  Bill,  as  they  ftJI  rather  withia 
the  province  of  the  Home  Office.  I  can 
odI;  hope  and  trust  that  mj  right  hon. 
friwid  the  Secretaty  of  State  ior  the  Home 
Department  vrill  ^d  time,  if  not  thii  ee«- 
oion,  at  any  rate  next  eestion,  before  the 
■chool  boards  are  at  work — for  they  cuiiiot 
come  into  work  thU  eeaaion — to  revise  t*" 
Short  Time  Acts  so  «a  to  enable  them 
•uist  the  operation  of  this  Act  But 
may  be  aaid— Why  not  rely  on  this  indi- 
rect comj)uluoQ  f  The  fact  is,  we  cannot 
rely  on  it  entirely.  My  eiperieoce  of  it, 
like  that  of  any  other  employer  of  labour, 
whose  works  are  in  a  village  separated  from 
other  Bchools,  and  where  tbe  arrangements 
for  work  and  school  can  be  made  to  fit  one 
another,  is  that  the  short-time  syetem  acts 
to  great  advantt^e.  But  even  in  such  a 
ease,  it  docs  not,  m  all  instances,  effiict  all 
that  is  desiruhle,  for  we  find  that  parents 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children  be- 
fore sending  them  to  school.  But  we  also 
find  that  there  is  an  idea  springing  up 
amon^t  both  working  men  ana  employers, 
that  if  you  apply  the  short-time  system 
alone  it  is  scarcely  lair.  When  you  rely 
solely  upon  that  you  may  act  hardly  with 
regard  to  well-intentioned  parents  who  wish 
their  children  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and 
leave  oninterfered  with  the  idle  children  and 
the  careless  parents.  Again,  unless  you  apply 
it  to  every  kmd  of  employment  tbe  tendency 
is  to  Cflose  the  child  to  be  shifted  from  one 
foin  of  employment  to  another;  while  it 
would  require  a  most  skilfully  organieei) 
army  of  inspectors  to  appl^  it  to  every  kind 
of  employment.  By  this  indirect  compul- 
■ion  will  be  made  easier  if  we  are  not  afraid 
to  declare  the  principle  upon  which  it  ia 
really  bused,  and  to  embody  this  principle 
in  an  Act  oi  Parliament— namely,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school.  There  is  a  point  upon  which,  I 
confess,  I  have  changed  my  opinion.  I  be- 
lieve that  last  year  I  stated  m  this  House 
that  in  America,  although  they  had 


pulflory  provision,  it  was  so  rarely  put  in 
force  as  to  be  of  no  effect.  Further  study 
of  the  matter  has  convinced  me  that,  while 
it  is  as  seldom  put  in  force  in  America  as 
io  the  parts  of  Germany  where  a  similar 
provision  exists,  yet  it  is  acknowledged  to 
have  bad  a  great  effect,  unce  it  embodies  a 
moral  force  which  has  made  education  more 
universal.  And  there  is  the  important  fact 
to  be  remembered— that  in  no  country  has 
education  been  really  a  success  in  which 
this  principle  has  not  at  one  ^me  been  ac- 


knowledged, and  that  rem  ark  applies  to  Scot- 
land as  well  as  to  tbe  New  England  States, 
and  to  Qermany.    So  much  for  the  prind- 

Sle.  But  hon.  members  will  ask—"  Why 
o  yon  put  that  provision  in  the  present 
Act?"  Uf  course,  it  wilt  be  impossible  to 
apply  the  principle  until  we  get  tbe  school 
boBids  at  work  and  tbe  schools  iu  existence. 
We  cannot  apply  it  to  schools  which  do  not 
exist,  or  which  we  do  not  acknowledge  to 


application  of  the  principle  now  is  this — We 
mustdeprivetheschool  boards  of  any  excuse 
for  not  making  full  provision,  and  they 
would  have  that  excuse  if  we  did  not  give 
them  power  to  see  that  the  schools  which 
they  provided  were  attended.  They  would 
say — "What  is  tbe  good  of  putting  us  to 
the  expense  of  providing  schools  when  you 
give  UH  no  power  to  fill  ihem  ?  "  We  must 
also  havesome  consideration  for  those  school 
boards  in  large  towns  who  have  hard  dutjea 
to  perform.  Take  the  town  of  Liverpool,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  We  must  not 
impose  these  duties  upon  Liverpool,  and 
leave  the  boards  with  their  hands  tied.  They 
will  have  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  at  great  expenditure  of  energy  ana 
trouble  will  have  to  undertake  to  supply 
these  schools,  and  therefore  they  may  w^ 
aay — "  You  ought  to  trust  us  with  the 
power  of  seeing  that  these  schools  are  filled." 
What  we  dointhe  Act  iano  more  than  this. 
Werive  power  to  the  school  boards  to  frame 
bve-lawa  for  compulsory  attendance  of  sJl 
cnildren  within  their  district  from  five  to 
twelve.  They  mnst  see  that  no  parent  is 
under  a  penalty — which  is  restricted  to 
5a. — for  not  sending  his  child  to  school  if 
he  can  show  ressonable  excuse;  reasonable 
excuse  being  either  educatJon  elsewhere,  or 
sickness,  or  some  unavoidable  cause,  or 
there  not  being  a  public  elementary  school 
within  a  mile.  These  bye-laws  are  not  to 
come  into  operation  unless  they  are  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Government,  and  unless 
tfaey  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  forty  days, 
and  have  not  been  dissented  from.  Thus, 
with  these  checks,  supplied  by  the  neces- 
sary sanction  of  tbe  Government,  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
district,  eveiT  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  principle. 

There  is  one  other  power  with  regard  to 
attendance.  We  put  the  school  board 
wherever  it  is  elected,  in  the  place  of  the 
nresent  bodv  for  managing  the  Industrial 
ichools,  In  boroughs  this  body  is  the  Town 
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Cotmnl ;  but  it  will  be  more  conrenieat 
that  the  sebool  board  ehould  liftTS  the 
power,  Aud  in  one  wapect  we  give  to  the 
utt«r  moTa  power  than  tha  Town  Oouceil 
at  present  possesses.  Under  the  eiisLiDK 
Inr  none  of  the  local  bodies  can  establish 
IndoBtrial  Schools^  unless  there  is  first  of  all 
«ome  ToluQiar;  initiatiTe  in  the  case.  We 
do  not  consider  it  necessarf  to  apply  that 
proviaioD  to  the  school  boards,  aa  tne  action 
of  the  ratepavera  and  the  manicipality  maj 
be  coD-iidereil  aa  the  Toluntaij  initiative ; 
«nd,  therefore,  we  give  power  to  the  school 
boards  at  once  to  establish  Industrial 
Sdioola.  IbelieTemjeelfthatthelndiutrial 
Schoola  Act  might  be conaiderablj  amended, 
and  that  power  might  be  given  to  make  it 
«*ulable  for  day  scholars,  as  well  as  for 
tHwrders,  so  Ba  to  enable  Teiy  for  children 
to  ffet  their  dinners,  together  with  thur 
teadiiDKt  without  the  neceasity  of  beiog 
aUo  lot^d.    That  ia  a  question,  howeTer, 
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to  be  considered  by  my  right  hon.  Mend 
die  Secretary  of  Stale  i 
partment  either  this  or  next  session. 

There  ia  only  another  proTiaion  to  which 
I  will  allude.  There  are  many  small  echool 
endowments  which   were  not  touched  by 


zeceiTiDg  assistance  from  Government.  We 
^ve  power  to  the  governing  bodies  of  these 
«i)dowments  to  suggest  sdiemes  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Oovemment,  may  come 
into  operatic  ~ 

I  bare  no 
Tieiona  or  this  Bill.  Before 
hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
^rord  npoD  the  spirit  in  which  thie 
is  submitted  by  the  Government  to  them. 
In  measures  of  constructive  legislation,  it 
anciTiB  to  me  that  the  purpose,  the  end 
aimed  at,  matters  much ;  and  the  precise 
method  matters  comparatively  little.  What 
ia  our  purpose  in  this  Bill  P  Briefly  this,  to 
bring  elementary  education  within  the  rsach 
of  every  English  horns,  aye,  and  within  the 
reach  of  thoae  children  who  have  no  homes. 
Tbis  ia  what  we  aim  at  in  this  Bill;  and 
thia  is  what  I  believe  this  Bill  will  do.  I 
believe  it  will  do  it  eventually,  and  not  only 
eventually,  but  speedily.  To  do  it  will  re- 
ijnire  enormous  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
tiovemment ;  but  if  the  House  passes  this 
Bill  with  the  approbation  of  the  country, 
DO  Oovemment  will  he  able  to  refuse  that 
laboor.  Now  tbis  purpose  we  cannot  allow, 
with  onr  aasent,  to  De  frustrated ;  unless 
tbii  Bill  provides  a  complete  national  system 
of  tdncatioo,  onr  efiorta  in  framing  it,  yont 
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time  tn  considering  it,  will  hare  been 
wasted.    Again,  there   are    many   points 

which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There_  are  rights  of  parents ;  rights  of 
minorities;  rights  of  consdenee,  which 
must  be  respected ;  but,  within  theae  limits, 
the  attainment  of  our  purpcse,  the  due 
regard  to  individuals,  I  hardlv  need  say 
that  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  the  Oovem- 
ment will  receive  with  the  greatest  possible 
attention  every  snirgestion  from  either  ude 
of  the  House.  The  Sill  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  members,  I  hope,  to-morrow; 
certwnly  on  Saturday.  They  will  find  tiiat 
the  clauses  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  consiatent  one 
with  another;  but  we  shall  ba  ready  to 
consider  every  amendment  with  the  moat 
careful  attention. 

But  I  confess  I  am  sanguine,  hon.  mem- 
bers may  think  me  too  sanguine,  tjiat  in  its 
main  provisions  the  Bill  will  become  law. 
And  I  will  very  shortly  give  the  reason 
why  I  am  thus  sanguine.  We  think  that  it 
will  be  sapported  by  boih  those  who  widi 
to  protect  the  present  system  of  education 
and  those  who  wish  to  change  iL  On  the 
one  hand,  we  acknowledge  and  make  the 
utmost  posnble  use  of  present  educational 
eSbrta,  of  the  elforta  of  the  membert  and  of 
those  who  ^mpathise  with  the  views  of 
the  Educations  Union ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assert  in  the  strongest  language 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  take 
care  that  in  every  locality  throughout 
the  kingdom  alementary  eduealion  ia 
provided  by  help  of  local  agency,  and 
that  is  the  principle  of  the  Educational 
League.  I  know  there  are  many  bon. 
members,  men  who  are  as  tealoiia  in 
the  cause  of  education  as  I  am  mvaelf, 
who  object  to  a  rate  becuise  they  dislilce 
the  interference  of  the  ratepayers  with  their 
schools.  To  inch  men  I  say — "  Do  the  work 
without  a  rate,  and  we  will  not  interfere, 
but  if  you  do  not  do  the  work  the  education 
of  the  cbildrenmust  not  henegleeted  because 
you  dislike  a  rate.''  Again,  what  is  the 
principle  relied  upon  b^  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr,  Dixon)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella),  to 
whom  so  much  credit  is  due  for  stimulating 
educational  seal  in  the  country  P  It  is  the 
education  of  the  people's  children  by  the 
DHOple's  officers,  chosen  in  their  local  asoem- 
blies,  controlled  by  the  neo^le's  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  That  ia  the  priucilde 
on  which  our  Bill  is  based ;  it  is  the  uiti- 
mate  force  which  rests  behind  every  elausa. 

But  I  am  not  gmog  to  npf^t  my  i 
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meiita,  I  hftTc  alreadj  detained  yon  loo 
lonp,  aod  have  odIt  od6  further  remiirk  to 
m&ke  before  I  «t  down.  I  have  Mid  that 
thta  is  ft  Terr  serious  i^ueatjoa ;  I  would 
further  mj  t&Ht  whatever  we  do  in  tbe 
matter  should  be  done  quickly.  We  must 
not  delay.  Upon  the  speedy  provisioa  of 
elementary  education  depends  our  industrial 
prosperity.  It  ia  of  no  uie  tryioft  to  give 
technical  teaching  to  our  artizans  without 
elementary  education;  uneducated  labourers 
— and  many  of  oar  labourer*  are  utterly  un- 
educated— ore,  for  tbe  most  part,  uoHkilled 
labourers,  and  if  we  leave  our  work-folk 
any  loDf!«r  nnskilled,  notwithstanding  their 
atrone  sinews  and  determined  energy,  tbej 
will  become  over-matclied  in  the  competi' 
tion  of  the  world.  Upon  this  speedy  provi' 
Bon  dependa  also,  I  fully  believe,  the  ROod, 
the  safe  working  of  our  constitutionafsys- 
tem.  To  its  honour,  Parliinient  has  lately 
dedded  that  England  ihall  in  future  be 
governed  by  popular  govemmenL  I  am 
one  of  thoae  who  would  not  wdt  until  the 
people  were  educated  before  I  would  trust 
them  with  political  power.  If  wehad  thus 
wuted  we  might  have  waited  lonp  for  edu- 
cation ;  but  now  that  we  have  given  them 
political  power  wemuat  not  wait  any  longer 
to  give  them  education.  There  are  ques- 
tiona  demanding  anawera,  problems  which 
mnat  be  solved,  which  ignorant  constituen- 
cies are  ill-fitted  to  solve.  Upon  this  speedy 
provision  of  education  depends  also  our 
national  power.  Civilisml  communities 
throughout  tbe  world  are  massing  them- 
aelves  together,  each  mass  beiog  measured 
by  its  force ;  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  posi- 
tion among  men  of  our  own  i«ce  or  among 
tbe  nations  of  the  world  we  must  make  up 
the  amallneaa  of  our  numbers  b;  increasing 
the  inl«llectual  force  of  the  individual. 

But  there  are  manjr  men,  I  doubt  not 
many  members  of  this  House— and  these 
not  the  least  earnest  to  do  their  duty  or  the 
least  able  to  help  their  fellows — who  are 
•wayed  not  so  much  by  these  general  con- 
siderations IS  by  the  conditi«i  of  the  indi- 
viduals around  Ihem.  Well,  then,  to  these 
gentlemen  let  me  say  one  word — I  am  not 
a  fanatic  in  this  matter  of  education,  I  know 
well  that  knowledge  is  not  virtue— that  no 
edacalion,  much  less  elementary  education, 
gives  power  to  resist  temptation— is  a  safe- 
guard agMinet  calamity;  but  we  all  know 
that  want  of  education— that  ignorance  is 
weakness,  and  that  weakness  in  this  hard 
etruggiing  world  generally  brings  misfor- 
tune— often  leads  to  vice.  Let  ui  then  each 
of  us  think  of  out  own  homes,  of  tlie  villages 


in  which  we  have  to  life,  of  the  towns  in 
which  it  is  our  lot  to  be  busy ;  and  do  we 
not  know  child  after  child — bojs  or  Rirls — 
gronieg  up  to  probable  crime,  to  still  more 
probable  misery,  because  badly  tausht  or 
utterly  untaughtf  Dare  we  then  t^e  on 
ourselves  the  respoosibility  of  allowing  this 
ignorance  and  tnia  weakneas  to  continue 
one  year  longer  than  we  can  helpP  Not 
doubting  that  these  considerations  will 
weigh  with  the  House  as  they  have  with 
the  Government,  I  venture  to  submit  tbia 
measure  to  tbe  House,  and  thvrefore,  nr, 
1  beg  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  Bill  to 
provide  for  public  Elementary  Education  io 
iDngland  and  Wales. 

Loan  ROBERT  MONTAGU  sud,  it 
was  impossible  at  that  time  to  criticise  io 
detail  such  a  complicated  measure,  intro- 
duced with  a  fiumeas  and  ability  which  all 
must  admit.  He  rose  to  ask  for  explana- 
tiona  on  certain  points,  and  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  certain  provisions  which  he  did 
not  think  would  be  acceptable  to  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Vice-President  had 
said  there  was  to  be  no  mor«  denomiaationd. 
iospeclion.  He  did  not  feel  sure  what  ha- 
meant  by  thaC  Did.he  merely  mean  that- 
the  inapectora  were  no  longer  to  examine- 
in  religion  ?  It  was  at  present  the  rule  that 
they  should  not  examine  in  religion  for  tha 
Government.  It  was  true  that  they  ex- 
amined for  the  Archbishop,  and  sent  thetr- 
reports  to  him ;  but  there  was  no  ezamina~ 
tion  in  religion  oo  behalf  of  tbe  Govemi- 
ment  This  had  been  fully  exoltiined  tt> 
tbe  House  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  th» 
Exchequer,  during  the  debates  on  th» 
Beviaed  Code.  What  then  was  the  mean- 
ing of  "  denominational  inspection  P  "  Ilk 
what  did  it  consist  P  What  was  the  essenc* 
of  denominational  inspection  P    Jt  was  the 

Eowerofveto  which  every  religious  body 
ad  on  the  appointmenta  of  the  inspector*- 
which  were  to  inspect  the  echoola  con- 
nected aevrrally  with  those  religious  bodiet. 
This  was  tbe  result  of  the  great  Manage- 
ment Clauses  controversy  which  terminated 
in  1851.  Kach  of  the  religjous  bodies,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  AVesteyanay  the 
Itoman  Catholics,  the  Jewish,  and  th» 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  had  their  own 
fight  with  tbe  Govemmentj  and  adsr  they 
had  carried  it  on  many  years,  there  was  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  each  religious  body, 
and  form%  of  trust  deeds  were  agreed  upon, 
hicb  gave  tbe  religious  bodies  tlie  right  of 
!to  which  they  now  possessed.  '1  here  was 
L  each  case  a  aulemn  concordat ;  »  formal 
tKftly  of  peace  was  entered  into  and  signed 
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bj  the  Stute  on  the  one  haad,  and  by  each 
TeligiouA  bod}r  on  the  other.  Ench  ot*  these 
coBCordatn  bad  received  additional  saDclion 
whenever  a  new  Bcboot  was  built,  for  it 
WHS  embodied  ia  the  trust  deed.  i)id  the 
i^ht  hon.  gentlemui  intend  to  abolish  a 
o<Hitract  so  formally  entered  into,  ia  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  nama  "  deDominattonal 
inapection  p  "  Had  be  asked  the  Teprecen- 
tebvea  of  those  religioiiB  bodies  whether 
they  would  t^ree  to  the  proposal  f  If  he 
hftd  not,  then  be  not  only  bralie  faith  with 
each  nrli^oLu  body,  and  set  at  nought  the 
lil*dg«d  word  of  the  State;  but  he  also 
Imke  all  those  treaties  of  peace,  16,000  in 
anmber,  and  made  enemies  of  all  the 
adiool  nanaKers.  He  ssked  again,  hud  the 
teligiotu  bodies  agreed  to  give  ut>  their  right 
of  veto  on  the  appointments  of  ioepe cton  F 
Had  the  right  hoo.  gentlemim  consulted  the 
idipouB  denominntions,  or  those  who  re- 
pnsrnted  them,  ia  this  matter  P  He  wished 
to  kw>w  whether  or  not  the  right  to  veto 
waa  to  be  tdienaway?  The  next  point 
Id  which  he  would  advert  waa.the  pro- 
posed ad  misaioQ  of  secular  schools.  It  was 
tnMthat  the  late  UoTemment  had  deter- 
imned  to  admit  secultir  schools  to  the 
nodptof  gnnis.  But  how  did  they  pro- 
pose to  do  soF  By  drawing  up  a  new  form 
of  (mat  deed,  or  new  management  clauses 
tat  tbem:  Tt  they  tnid  they  woulil  see 
-whether  tne  people  of  England  liked  secular 
•riioola  or  noL    I'he  late  (ioTenment  were 


Okj  det«rmin«d  to  put  both  kinds  upon 
eqnft'  footiue,  to  itarC  them  fair  in  the  ra 
and  j»ove  tnat  secular  schools  would  i 
soeenod.     Jt   was    well  known  that   the 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Society's  school*, 'and 
evea  they  belonged  to  the  denominations 
■ad  were  by  no  means  secular,  had  no  hold 
on  the  eoDntry.    The  managers  of  these 
•dioola  were  rell^ons  men,  the  mur 
belonged  to  religious  denomiimiions, 
Bibls  was  read  in  theso  schools,  but 
catAcbisms  orfoTTularies  were  taugh'.  The 
MMiU  was  that  this  soiiety  had  do  hold 
public   opinioa,_   and   that   the   achools 
which   distinctive   religious  teaching  was 
given  were  preferred  by  the  people.    From 
the  year  ltiS3  unUl  the  year  1861,  but  fe- 
of    these    schools    had    b«en    built;     the 
Gommisiioners  affirmed  that  not  fuui 
per  cent  of   the  schools  under  thi^  friry 
Uoonril  brlonged  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
BcKsely.     If  tliess  wt-ru  not  in  fftvour,  huw 
and  less  favour  would  secular  schools 
•m  ftbtain?    1b»  right  hoo.  gentle 


nueslioQ  whelher  tl.is  was  to  bs  done  by 
drawiog  up  a  new  trust  deed,  as  the  late 
Uovomment  bad  proposed  F  If  so,  secular 
and  danominntionat  schools  would  be 
equally  treated ;  if  not,  then  the  means  of 
doiog  BO  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Thirdly,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
that  every  civil  pariah.  Dot  eccletiastical 
parish,  was  at  once  to  become  a  school 
districL  If  this  was  merely  for  thepurposes 
of  the  census,  it  was  well ;  but  he  must 
remind  him  that  mmy  of  these  parishes 
'  ~ '  no  inhabitants  at  all,  and  verv  many 
had  not  twenty  inhabitants.  He  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  ioteud  to  enact  that  everv 
parish  should  have  a  school.  (Ut.  W.  B. 
Forster  said  there  was  a  provision  for  the 
union  of  parishes.]  This  answer  disposed 
of  the  dimculty  to  which  he  referred.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  siud  that  if  a 

[larish  was  ''  well  supplied  "  it  should  ha 
eft  alone.  But  what  did  he  mean  br 
"  well  aupptied  F ''  Was  it  to  remain  with 
the  Government  of  the  day,  by  its  arbitrary 
fiat,  to  say  that  a  parish  was  not  well  sup- 
plied, an'l  that  a  hesTy  rate  must  be  im- 
posed OD  it  P  Would  il  unaided  schools  be 
at  once  excluded  from  consideration  P  [Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  said  he  had  stated  that  un- 
aided schools  were  to  be  taken  into  PCioant.} 
was  glad  to  hear  that,  in  consideiiog- 
wbether  aparish  was  "well  supplied  "  witb 
schools,  unaided  schools  were  to  be  taken 
into  account.  For  there  were  about  7,000- 
^Irishes  now  well  supplied  with  unaided 
Oburch  schools;  while  the  schools  of  only 
Q,000  parishes  received  assistance  from  the 
State.  Yet tbeformerwereeicellent school^. 
inspected  by  the  diocesan  inspectors,  ana 
coDlain'rd  as  manv  scholars  as  all  the  Dis- 
senting, the  Scotch,  and  the  British  schooU 
under  the  P. ivy  Council.  The  light  hon. 
(lent^eman  had  alluded  to  dame  schools.. 
These  were  in  most  cases,  at  the  time  the 
Commis^onere  reported,  inferior  schools ; 
and  so  the  name  acquired  an  opprobrium,. 
But  the  case  •as  very  diffsreat  now.  In  a 
parish  of  less  than  100  inhabitants  they 
could  not  hate  a  la'ge  school,  because  the 
numbers  were  amall,  and  the  subscriptions- 
were  small.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
hiive  a  cottage  school,  kept  by  some  mis- 
tress, and  under  the  immediate  care  of  the- 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  These 
schools  were  small  in  number,  only  66i^. 
wiih  14,074  children,  according  to  the 
National  tJodetT^  Heport    Theaa  — 
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bkd  school*,  and  weM  confined  to  parisli«g 
ia  which  there  could  be  do  other  echoola. 
If  these  Bchoijs  were  to  be  admitted,  u  he 
•nppoa^  they  would  be  if  the  educadoD 
they  gave  waa  renaonably  tfi^,  there  would 
be  very  few  placet  in  whioh  the  present 
Bill  would  be  operatiTe.     Aa  the  rigot  hoo. 


last  year,  and  which  had  not  been  contro- 
verted, he  trusted  he  might  be  permitted 
to  aUude  briefly  to  the  atatistici  gireo  by 
the  Vice-President.  Theright  hon.  gentlo- 
man  alluded  to  the  case  of  LiTerpool,  where 
he  said  there  were  80  000  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  tnitt«en.  Of  these  he 
«aid  that  S0,000  were  in  no  school  j  and 
flO,ODO  more  went  to  inferior  schools.  The 
Commissionen  thought  that  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes,  six  years  of  schooling 
would  be  sufficient  Now,  as  there  are  eight 
years  between  five  and  tbiiteen,  if  oTOry 
«ne  of  those  children  were  to  attand  school 
for  six  years,  three-fourths  of  the  number 
ought  to  be  at  school  in  each  year ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  there  were  three-fourths  at 
echool.  In  IJTerpool  precisely  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  betwuen  the  ages  of 
five  and  thirteen  were  at  school;  so  that 
according  to  the  riaht  hon.  gentleman's  own 
showing  the  namher  that  ought  to  be  at 
•chool  were  at  school;  and  the  only  fault 
to  be  found  was  that  30,000  were  at  bad 
schools. 

Mk.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  What  I  stated 
was  that  out  of  60,000  children  at  Liver- 
pool 20,000  were  at  no  school  at  all,  and 
-20,000  more  were  at  schools  where  they 
were  receiving  oo  education  worth  having. 

LoED  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
that  was  predaely  what  he  had  aud ;  every 
child  which  should  be  at  school  was  at 
ocbool,  but  one-quarter  were  at  bad  schools, 
which  perhaps  might  be  improved.  With 
ngtuil  to  Manchester  the  same  might  be 
aaid;  for  the  Vice-President  bad  shown, 
that  of  05,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
£ve  and  thirteen,  only  16,000  were  not  at 
school  in  each  year.  He  thought  therefore 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  failed  1« 
-convince  the  House  that  there  wis  any 
educational  destitution  either  at  Liverpool 
cr  at  Manchester.  He  alluded  also  to  cer- 
tain statistics  that  he  (Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu) had  produced  last  year;  those  figures 
■were  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in 
IiisownBiindoftheiiaccniac;^.  Hebelieved, 
cnoieoverf  that  the  Tic«-P»udeot  had  care- 


to  dispute  them.    He  (Lord  Robert  M 

tagu)  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  not 
deceived  or  mieled  the  House  by  inaccurate 
Btatiatica;  he  might  therefore  mention  that 
be  had  that  day  made  calculations  upon 
another  basis,  and  that  they  showed  nearly 
ths  saras  results.  Thesefigureswerecalcn- 
lated  for  the  year  1868.  In  order  that  sreiy 
child  should  be  at  echool  for  ux  years, 
there  should  he  at  school  in  each  year 
3,424,fie4;  the  scholars  actually  in  aided 
schools  were  1,627,665,  which  left  to  be 
accounted  for  1,806,890.  B^  the  Rep<ut  of 
theSchools  Inquiij  CammiKioQ,it  appeared 
that  there  were  of  boys  alone  requiring 
secondary  education  1-26  per  cent,  of  the 
populatiou,  or  356,000,  which  left  1,641,899, 
induding  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  From  this  should  be  deducted  for 
children  in  reformatories,  factories,  work- 
bouses,  Birkbeck  schools,  ftc^  say  100,000. 
There  remained  1,541,890,  including  the 
aforeraid  oils.  Now,  in  185S,  there  were 
in  unaided  public  schools  654,893.  Had 
thia  number  inciaased  since  1856  F  If  ao, 
it  was  because  there  was  vastly  more  edu- 
cation than  at  that  time ;  for  the  aided 
public  schools  bad  also  increased  very 
rapidly.  But  if  education  had  increased  ao 
much  hoth  in  uded  and  unuded  schools, 
what  had  become  of  the  small  deficiency 
reported  in  1861 F  At  all  evenU,  thers 
were  now  in  unaided  Church  schools  alone, 
of  a  good  stamp,  571,890  (leaving  only 
116,503  for  other  public  unaided  echoob). 
Private  schools  for  the  poor  in  1853,  con- 
tained 33  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  but 
thenumber,accordingtotheCDmmiasioneiBT 
decreased  1'2  pet  anoum.  Even  if  the 
number  in  private  schools  were  supposed 
to  have  remained  the  same,  the  result  of 
these  figures  was,  that  it  left  for  children 
not  at  school,  313,070 ;  but  from  this  there 
must  he  subtracted  something  on  account 
of  the  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
This  bore  out  the  result  supplied  by  the 
figures  furnished  to  him  whifs  in  the  Privy 
Uoundl  Office.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
■md  that  the  fault  of  the  present  system 
was  that  it  onlr  helped  those  who  helped 
themselves.  Well,  that  was  tie  veiy 
essence  of  the  present  system,  and  wss  the 
object  which  the  statesman  who  originated 
it  had  in  view.  They  had  said  that  thej 
would  not  resort  to  a  forcing  system,  bat 
would  give  Bssistance  in  proportion  aa 
education  was  appredaied  and  desired, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  applied  a 
stimolas  and  a  spar  to  tha  local  deaite  for 
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education.  To  tliii  condadoD  thofie  great 
■tatMmen  of  former  d&jB,  IT  ho  were  oppoeed 
to  what  is  called  "the  paternal  theory  of 
Goreramenl',"  had  □ecessarilj  arrired.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  e«tt- 
tlemii)  had  read  the  ipeech  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  in  18S0,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
object  of  the  new  ajatem,  aa  it  wai  then, 
waa  not  to  cram  education  down  the  tbroeta 
of  the  people,  but  to  atimulata  and  help 
forward  educatioD.  Thia  ajatem  existed  in 
fall  force  until  it  received  a  check  from  the 

Cient  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
broaght  in  his  Beviaed  Code.  He  knew 
that  the  KeTised  Code  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it«  waj,  but  it  certainly 
gSTB  a  check  to  the  growth  of  Bchoola,  and 
to  tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  scholare. 
The  preeent  Home  Secretary  had  stated  in 
that  House  in  1867  thai— 

"The  Revised  Code  had  aggrsTSted  one  ot 
the  evils  inogt  strongly  urged  asninst  our 
■fitem-  namely,  that  it  gave  aid  where  it  wu 
leut  wanted,  and  withheld  it  where  the  oeed 
wi«  sorest." — [3  Haiuard,  clxxsv.  115B.] 
^e  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fonter) 
ought,  therefore,  to  complain  of  his  col- 
Irarne  the  Chancellor  Of  the  Exchequer 
and  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
«tiiD,  but  for  whom  tha  number  of  schools 
would  have  increased  more  rapidly,  and  but 
for  whom  there  would  now  have  been  no 
educational  destitution.  If  the  old  system 
had  been  remedied  with  a  leas  ruthless 
hand,  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Apposite  had  not  given  way  to  the  derire  to 
decreaae  expenditare,  there  would  not  now 
liave  been  any  educational  deatitution.  It 
waa  true  that  the  grants  for  education  were 
tben  very  large,  reaching  to  neBi4y 
£1,000  OOO  steiUng  a-year.  fiat  that  was 
paithr  becaose  education  was  spreading  so 
ntpiijly.  The  object  of  tbe  Revised  Code 
was  to  decrease  these  enormous  grants  for 
edncatitm.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  time  himself  stated  that 
fais  object  was  to  decrease  that  expenditure, 
and  a  decrease  of  expenditure  meant  a 
deCTSaae  in  the  means  of  supplying  educa- 
tion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  la  1867, 
«iiaiiioared  ot  the  Rysteni  to  which  he  had 
given  Inrth,  had  said — 

"You  are  not  contented,  although  the  work 
il  4MW  better  and  cheaper  (under  the  Revised 
C«daJ.  You  are  not  satisfied,  l>ut  you  must  all 
begin  tmkering  and  pulling  to  piece)  tbe 
nitem  which  lias  pnMlucea  such  results.'— 
CnU.  11S3.] 

Yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bad 
DOW  given  his  asaent  to  a  Bill  which 
tiakerad  the  |iteMDt  system,  and  pulled 
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it  to  pieces  more  than  any  other  Govam~ 
ment  had  pretended  to  do.  There  was 
another  point.  The  Govemment  pro- 
posed that  in  the  countiy  the  Vestry  or 
Select  Vestry  was  to  elect  the  managers 
of  tbe  schools,  and  in  some  cases  were 
to  he  the  managers  themselves.  These 
new  managers  were  to  impose  a  rate  for 
tbs  maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  towns, 
however,  the  Town  Council  was  to  elect  the 
managers.  Now,  were  persons  in  the  coun- 
try so  much  more  intelligent  than  those 
wtio  lived  in  towns  that  therea  Vestry  should 
be  competent  to  do  that  which  required  in 
towns  a  Town  Council  for  its  due  perform- 
snco  ?  He  should  have  thought  that  in  tbe 
rural  districts  electors  would  have  been 
fixed  upon  who  were  of  the  same  class  in 
life  as  those  who  were  taken  in  the  towns. 
Again,  such  a  system  was  like  the  letting 
in  of  water.  It  was  impossible  to  say  where 
it  would  stop.  If  they  placed  the  schools 
in  the  hands  of  the  vestries  it  would  be 
found  that  there  would  be  but  one  object 
pursued,  that  of  grinding  down  the  expense. 
Wherever  the  goveming  and  taxing  body 
waa  selected  from  a  small  area,  the  effect 
was  a  great  restriction  on  the  expenditure. 
Where  the  area  was  larger,  local  jealouriea 
were  neutralised,  and  larger  views  obtained. 
It  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  pooiv  as  the 
lamentable  facta  relating  to  the  St,  Fancras 
Guardians  exemplified ;  and  as  to  educa- 
tion the  same  result  would  follow.  Thej 
would  soon  see  the  same  result  in  England 
aa  had  been  brought  about  in  Canada  aod 
in  America ;  the  system  would  be  admin- 
istered as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  educatdon 
would  b)  greatly  deteriorated.  He  must 
remind  the  right  Don.  gentleman  that  if  he 
once  allowed  a  resort  to  a  system  of  rates 
numbers  of  persons  would  seek  to  evade 
the  duty,  which  they  now  considered  to  be 
binding  upon  them,  that  of  supporting 
schools.  There  was  at  present  great  volun- 
tary support  to  schools ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
charity ;  and  the  burden  waa  very  unequal, 
because  it  varied  according  to  the  chariuble 
ieeling  of  individuals.  Even  these  persons, 
at  times,  were  conscious  of  the  burden  and 
of  its  inequality;  so  that  under  this  Bill 
many  would  resort  to  rates  to  save  their 
subscriptions-  Aa  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  tbe  Govamment 
remarked  in  the  great  education  debates  of 
April  II,  1866,  such  a  system  would  put 
an  end  not  only  to  voluntary  subscriptions 
but  also,  as  a  consequence,  to  tbat  interest 
in  education  which  ought  to  be  felt  through- 
out tbe  whole  community.    He  now  canw 
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ciple  of  tho  present  systeai ;  thej  Mve  up 
the  YoluDtEuy  principle ;  under  whi^,  after 
all,  educBtioD  was  proceeding  rapidlr. 
Xhers  bad  been  added  year  bv  jear  980 
new  6cbooh,  and  186,000  children.  Was 
not  that  a  rapid  incteue  ?  The  rielit  bon. 
gentleman  prapoaed  to  enforce  the  buildinf; 
of  acboola  and  to  compel  parents  to  send 
tbeir  childrea  to  them  belbre  persooa  had 


to  the  last  p(nnt  ia  tbe  proposed 

on  which  he  would  touch,  he  meaot 
polsoTj  education.  Thia  wonld  ba  found 
Teij  hard  and  oppressiva  on  the  labourar. 
Ib  tovrae,  and  also  in  the  rural  districts, 
there  were  a  great  many  children  who  were 
sent  to  work  in  order  to  heep  tbeir  parents 
out  of  the  poorhouse ;  a  few  shillinga  a- 
weeli,  which  a  poor  maa  received  for  the 
labour  of  his  children,  often  proved  jiut 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  destitution.  A 
widow  often  depended  upon  the  work  of 
ber  bojs.  The  sick  and  infirm  had  no  one 
elae  to  look  to.  But  the  Bill  provided  that 
whereTer  there  was  "reasonable  eicuss" 
tba  magialrstes  should  not  convict  parents 
for  not  sending  ILeir  children  to  school. 
Now,  if  there  was  once  made  a  loophole 
for  escape  &om  the  law,  where  would  eva- 
sion stop  ?  Oae  case  mi^bt  occur  which 
was  ([uite  sufficient  to  juatifjau  acquittal. 
The  next  da;  there  would  he  a  case  some' 
what  less  htud ;  but  the  benevolent  would 
think  it  bard  enough,  and  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  previous  decision.  The  ten- 
maej  everwas  to  make  a  loophole  gradually 
wider  and  wider,  until  at  last  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  any  convictioq  at  all 
under  the  Actj  and  the  compulsory  system 
in  England,  like  that  of  America^  would 
fall  BO  much  into  desuetude  that  its  very 
existence  would  he  forgotten.  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  hsd  alluded  to  the  Factory 
Acts;  but  in  the  case  of  factories  the  time 
that  was  givBO  to  edueaUon  was '  aken  from 
labour.  What  he  meaut  by  this  was  that 
the  supply  of  children  for  that  particular 
labour  was  in  this  way  decreased,  and  thei«' 
fore  wages  increased  and  the  poor  did  not 
lose.  Moreover  it  could  not  press  on  those 
who  d^euded  on  their  childron's  earnings ; 
as  these  parents  mensly  sent  them  to  other 
work,  and  so  escaped  the  law.  But  it 
would  be  very  different  when  oompulsory 
education  became  univeisaL  It  woud  then 
reach  all,  and  the  poor  would  suffer.  More- 
over, bow  WHS  the  scheme  of  the  rigbthon. 
gentleman  to  be  carried  out  P  Wfio  were 
to  sea  that  all  tha  children  attended  school  ? 
Why,  it  would  ba  necessary  to  have  an 
"army  of  inspectors" — to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Vice-President — as  well  as  an 
army  of  police  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  properiy  carried  out.  Let 
them  couiider  what  an  eipense  that  al<Hie 
would  occasion  to  every  focali^.  Lastly, 
be  would  ask  why  wore  the  Government 
driven  to  resort  to  these  means  F  They 
proposed  this  elaborate  si^ieme,  becauae 
uey  had  depattod  altogether  Cram  the  ptU' 


was  to  be  loroed  uooa  t^em.  Ha  departed 
altoKBlher  from  tlia  principles  supported 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Loki  Mel- 


wsa  BO  slight  as  it  was  at  present,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  foster  the  presant 
system  l^  removing  all  the  deterring  causes, 
by  relsamg  the  onerous  restrictions  and 
req^uirements,  and  by  giving  mora  liberal 
grants.  The  bucccbs  would  then  be  much 
greater  than  they  could  reasonably  hope 
for  under  this  scheme  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  DIXON  expressed  his  eraUtude  to 
his  right  hoD.  friend  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  (Mr.  Forster)  for  the  measure 
he  proposed  to  introduce,  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Uovemment  for  their  sanc- 
tion to  iL  He  felt  persuaded  that  the 
conntry  generally  would  support  ihem  in 
thdr  endeavours  to  carry  its  provisions  out. 
He  believed  that  the  promise  given  in  the 
speech  &om  the  Throne  was  now  fully  re- 
deemed by  the  introduction  of  ^is  Bil^  and 
in  supplementing  it  by  giving  compulsory 
power  of  atteuosnce  through  the  Bchool 
boards  throughout  the  country.  The  school 
boards  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Bill, 
and  made  it  a  measure  which  he  felt  as- 
sured would  be  acceptable  to  the  country. 
There  weruj  however,  some  provisions  of 
the  Bill  whicb,  in  bis  opinion,  deserved  the 
serious  couraderation  of  the  House,  and 
whiofa,  he  thought,  should  be  modified. 
He  did  not  look  upon  it,  for  instance,  as 
wise  that  a  whole  year  should  be  allowed 
to  dapse  before  the  school  boards  caused 
the  necessary  schools  to  be  erected.  Ha 
hoped  that  that  point  would  not  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  Government.  With  ref^rd 
to  the  religious  difficulty,  be  entertained 
little  doubt  that  the  view  which  was 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  country, 
that  no  Conscience  Clause  could  be  devised 
which  would  prove  Batisfactory  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  was  becoming 
too  strong  to  be  succesafully  resisted  even 
by  the  most  powerful  Govemment  Jn  all 
probability,  therefore,  it  would  ba  regarded 
as  the  great  wealuwH  of  the  Bill  tut  the 
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chancter.  His  rg{ht  hoD.  friend  had  that 
GTemD);  initiBted  a  Bcheine  which  would 
ultimntel;  be  found  to  cut;  education  home 
to  aver;  child  in  the  country,  although  it 
might  not  be,  logicallv  and  tbeoreticollj, 
&I1  that  could  be  deaired  h&d  be  bad  a 
tabula  raia  to  work  upon.  But  the  Govem- 
ment  had  called  mto  existence  SD,000  or 
30,000  schools,  uid  no  stateiman  could 
diminuh  their  utility,  or  sweep  them  away. 
What  was  prnposea  was  to  supplement 
them.  As  an  individual  he  was  grateful  to 
hie  right  hon.  friend,  and  he  thanked  Qod 
he  had  lived  to  hear  a  speech  from  him  in- 
troducing BO  admirable  a  scheme  of  educ»> 
tion  to  the  House.  The  school  boards  were 
provided  by  the  Bill,  with  the  machinery 
neceesaiy  to  secure  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  schools,  and  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  belisTe  that  they  would  neglect  the 
duty  which  would  devolve  upon  them  in 
that  respect,  or  that  public  opinion  would 
neglect  to  enforce  ito  performance.  Hs 
should  like  to  ask  hon.  members  what  they 
meant  when  they  talked  about  education. 
In  Germany  the  term  signified  that  the 
child  had  lieen  at  school  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  but  some  persons  in  this 
county  seemed  to  imigine  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  child's  name  to  have  once  ap- 
peared on  the  school  books  for  its  education 
to  be  completed.  When  the  frightAiI  igno- 
rance prevailing  among  the  lower  clacsea 
wss  more  generally  known  all  scruples 
agaioBt  compulsory  education  would  vanish. 
He  had  never  regarded  the  relieioua  di^- 
culty  as  being  oi  any  considersEla  magDi- 
tude,  because  he  believed  that  tbe  people 
of  this  countrr  generally  desired  that  their 
children  sbould  receive  religious  teaching', 
and  in  support  of  that  proposition  he  might 
state  that  a  very  able  man  belonging  to  tho 
worktn|?  classes  had  told  him  that  the  reli- 
gious difficully  had  been  made  for  and  not 
by  the  lower  classes.  They  desired  that 
tbeif  children  should  be  tausht  the  prin- 
ciples of  CliriBliantty,  the  beet  proof  of 
which  was  in  fact  that  S,000,000  children 
belonging  to  the  working  claases  were  in 
attendee  at  Sunday-schools-  He  did  not 
desire  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure'now  under  discuesion,  but  he  regarded 
it  aa  a  step  in  the  tight  direction,  and  cal- 
culated to  secure  at  no  distant  date  a  general 
system  of  national  education.  Until  such  ft 
system  wae  adopted  oa  would  render  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  the  best  educated 
people  in  the  world,  neither  he  nor  those 
hon.  members  who  acted  with  him  should 
be  Mtisfied.    He  cordially  agiead  with  th9 


sepuation  which  it  was  desirable  shcold  be 
mode  between  religious  and  secular  in- 
•buction  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
an  innumerable  number  of  boards  thivugh- 
tmt  thu  conntry,  into  whose  election  reli- 
gions feeling  must  necessarily  enter,  instead 
of  being  directly  eflected  by  Parliament. 
H«  could  not,  imder  these  circnmstances, 
look  with  approval  on  the  method  by 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  proposed  the 
ntigioos  difficulty  should  be  met,  although, 
in  le*Tuig  to  the  various  boards  the  means 
rf  aolving  it,  the  way  was  paved  for  its 
ultinoate  removal.  He  was  sorry  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  give  merely  per- 
BUKive  powers  to  the  school  boards  to  en- 
f(xc«  eompulsoiy  attendance.  That  House 
on^t  to  decide  whether  it  should  not  only 
be  made  compnlsory  on  parents  to  send 
theb  children  nut  on  the  school  boards  to 
eitforoe  such  attendance.  He  was  not  snr- 
nieed  to  find  the  Government  shrinkiDg 
ihm  the  reaponsibiliW^  of  abolishing  en- 
tifclj  all  school  fees.  But  his  faith  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  great,  and  his  con- 
fidence in  ila  wisdom  was  lo  full  that  he  had 
BO  doubt  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
the  school  boards  would  be  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  entirely  abolishing  those  fees. 
Am  he  understood,  power  would  be  given 
to  the  school  bouds  to  solve  this  question. 
AhhoQgli  he  did  not  think  the  way  to  this 
atd  waa  the  wisest,  and  certainlv  would  not 
bt  the  ahortest,  he  was  nevertiieless  con- 
vioeed  that  ita  solution  would  be  ulti- 
mately reached.  Ue  would  not  m  he  re- 
gretted to  find  no  clauses  in  the  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  purely 
edncfttional  department  of  the  Government, 
because  he  hoped  that  the  omission  of  such 
dsnaes  merelV  meant  that  such  dauses 
coold  not  find  s  proper  place  in  thn  Sill. 
He,  however,  hoped  uat  before  the  session 
woe  OTBT,  a  measure  of  that  character 
would  be  introduced.  Ihe  experience  of 
even  the  lost  two  months  was  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  the  absolute  necesd^  of 
■taUishing  the  office  of  a  Minister  of  £du- 
tatton,  whoee  duty  should  be  to  attend 
ezclosively  t<i  the  working  of  the  system. 
He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  people  at  large 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Qoremment,  and  be  was  sUll  more  certain 
that  those  efforts  would  be  crowned  with 

Hb.  MUNDBLLA.  sud,  he  had  heard 
with  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  the 
SMeeh  of  his  right  hon,  &iend  the  Vice- 
rnndemt  of  the  Council,  which  was  one 
bscomittg  the  boldness  and  sagacity  of  his 
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rig^t  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  necessitj 
thftt  exitted  fjr  the  creatdon  of  a  Minister 
of  Educ&tioD,  under  wlioea  control  all  the 
schools  thToughout  the  counti;  should  be 

Mb.  MELLT,  u  one  who  bad  tskea  the 
deepest  iotereet  in  the  subject  of  educa'ioo, 
offered,  his  most  hearty  thanka  to  the  right 
hon.  gpntlemoD  for  introducing  this  gi*eat, 
wiae,  and  courageous  measure.  Hon.mem- 
here  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
circumstancethat  under  the  guidance  of  the 
right  hon.  gendeman  their  Isbours  on  behalf 
of  education  were  likely  to  terminate  so  sue- 
ceasfully-  It  was  a  grim  satisfaction  to 
him  that  the  statistics  he  had  ventured  to 
lay  bi^foTo  that  Houae  last  year,  showing 
the  educational  destitution  of  LiTerpool, 
should  have  been  confirmed  and  acted  upon 
by  Her  Majesty's  officials,  and  that  the  plan 
he  had    then    shadowed   forth   had   been 


two  questions— First,  how  the  numher  of 
new  schools  neceasarj.in  large  towns  was  to 
be  anived  at ;  and,  secondly,  what  portion 
of  the  cost  of  building  these  uew  schools 
would  be  contributed  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  ?  Id  the  proposition  which  he 
laid  before  the  House  last  year  be  hod  sug- 
gested that  poweT  should  oa  given  in  large 
cities  to  compel  uneducated  children  to 
attend  free  secidar  schools,  and  be  observed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  proposed 
in  bis  Bill  that  the  municipal  authorities  of 
such  laive  towns  were  to  have  power  to 
elect  a  school  board,  which  were  to  have  the 
power  of  erecting  free  schools,  and  if  they 
pleased  to  direct  that  no  religious  education 
should  he  given  which  might  be  hostile  to 
the  feelings  of  thechildrenwhose  attendance 
they  compelled.  Ho  wished  the  Bill  God 
speed  as  it  went  down  into  the  country,  as 
one  of  the  noblest  messa^s  of  peace  and 
goodwill  toallclaaiee.  This  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  had  ever  been  offered  oy  any 
Administration  or  the  House  to  the  people 
it  was  called  on  to  govern. 

MB.WHEELH0USEs8Jd,  he  should  be 
much  pleased  if  this  or  any  orher  Bill  could 
attain  the  object  slated  hy  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  asked  him  carefully  to  consider, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  large  boroughs, 
how  far  it  was  likely  the  councils  would 
would  make  the  best  school  boards.  He 
conudered  that  both  in  boroughs  and  iu 
rural  districts,  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  be  found  practicaBy  far  better  ad- 
nunistrative  boards  for  educational  pur 
poses,  and  for  this  reasoD,  that  nearly  ereiy 


Board  of  GaerdianB  in  England  had  some- 
thing to  do,  and  for  sometime  past  had  had 
to  do,  with  education,  and  had  already  a 
staff  trtuned  for  its  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  be  should  prefer  a  school  board  chosen 
independentiy,  eilherof  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil or  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  but  it  it 
were  impossible  to  form  such  independent 
boards,  be  would  then  select,  in  boroughs 
as  well  as  in  mral  districts,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  rather  than  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cils, hecausenotonly  the  Boards  of  Uuardiani 
were  more  accustomed  and  more  con- 
versant with  such  work,  but  because,  not 
meaning  anything  disrespectful  lo  the  in- 
dividual members,  be  thought  the  Town 
Councils  bad  quite  enough  to  do  in  looking 
after  duties  strictly  municipal,  such  as  the 
poUce,  paving  and  lighting  of  streets,  and 
cognate  occupations.  In  the  country  the 
magistrates  were  ex  officio  guardians  of  their 
immediate  districts,  and  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  their  interests  in  education 
and  school  teaching  should  be  retained  in 
carrying  out  the  new  system.  In  the 
borough  of  Leeds  there  were  at  least  four 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  only  one  Town 
Coundl ;  and  what  he  could  not  understand 
that  the  Industrial  Schools  under  the 
control  of  those  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
not  be  much  better  prepared  and  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  children  in 
their  several  districts  than  would  be  the 
Town  Council  of  the  borough,  to  which 
body  it  was  proposed  by  the  Bill  to 
commit  the  duty.  One  or  two  members 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Leeds  represented 
districts  which  were  some  six  or  seven 
miles  apari;,  and  which  had  no  feeling 
whatever  in  common ;  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  Town  Councils  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
boroughs  themselves.  He  was  convinced 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  education 
in  boroughs  would  be  better  done  by 
Boards  or  Guardians,  unless  they  could 
form  an  independent  school  board  selected 
from  the  magistracy,  the  Town  Councils, 
and  from  individuaU  who  took  a  special 
interest  in  education. 

Ma.  COWPER-TEMPLE  said.hewould 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
measure  at  present,  hut  he  was  aniions  to 
say  how  gratified  he  had  been  with  the 
spirit  in  which  the  plan  had  been  intro- 
duced. That  spirit  was  one  of  tolerance 
and  comptehensiveneas.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Forster)  has  made  a  great 
stride  towsj^  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
education  in  the  countcji  and  be  had  so 
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adTBDced  upon  prindples  which  hftd  glided 
many  excellent  men  during  ths  laat  few 
yeus  in  their  labours  and  sacriSces  for  the 
cause  of  education.  Under  the  measure 
before  them  the  Churchman,  the  Dissenter, 
tod  tHe  S:ieciilariBt  could  all  work  in  union ; 
those  who  believed  that  relifrioua  education 
was  tbe  only  buis  of  moraiitv,  and  those 
who  believed  religiaua  teaching  of  less  im- 
portance to  meatal  ciiltui«,  would  under 
this  system  be  able  to  carrj  out  their  views. 
Bat  while  commeoding  the  proposaU  to 
extend  perfect  freedom  to  mansgers  of 
ToluotATf  school!  in  matters  of  religion,  he 
tbougbt  it  would  have  been  most  wise  it 
nmilar  freedom  were  extended  to  those 
muDicipal  bodies  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
fopplj  the  deficiencies  of  voluntary  com- 
munitieB,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
laying  down  any  precise  rule  upon  the 
matter.  If  the  Bill  became  law,  as  he 
believed  it  would,  he  believed  it  would  be 
a  lasting  measure,  because  it  would  suit 
the  di^rent  views  and  feelings  of  the 
T«riDus    localities    in    which    it    would 

ViaconNT  SANDON,  although  of  course 
reserving  tohimself  the  right  toquestion  the 
pelicy  of  some  of  the  details  of  the  measure, 
was  sure  that  both  political  parties  in  the  con- 
stitueocy  of  Liverpool, which  be  represented, 
would  cordially  welcome  the  nght  boo. 
gottieroan'i  speech.  He  trusted  some 
one  having  more  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Conservative  party  than  himself 
would  do  away  with  the  impreanoD, 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  speech 
ther  bad  heard  from  their  benches  to- 
night, that  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion were  insensible  to  the  great  eouca- 
tional  deficiency  at  present  existing,  fie 
could  vsure  the  House  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  For  his  part,— and  many  others 
■round  him  felt  as  stronglv  as  he  did, — 
be  was  deeply  conscioua  both  of  the  educa- 
tional necessities  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
need  of  prompt  action  in  the  matter. 
Whether  the  figures  as  to  the  educational 
condition  of  Liverpool,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  the  right  bon.  gentleman  were 
quite  correct  he  was  not  prepared  to  say ; 
be  was  inclined  to  ihink  they  were  exag- 
gerated, and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  rejoice  with  him  if  it  could  be 
moved  the  figures  quoted  were  exaggerated. 
Daring  the  present  winter  he  had  avuted 
himself  cf  an  opportunity,  which  had  been 
afforded  him  through  toe  action  of  the 
Biahop  of  London's  Fund,  of  inquiriug  into 
th«  eancalioiial  condition  of  the  people, 
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not  only  ia  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  tdso  that  of 
the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  metropolis  j 
and  he  owned  he  had  been  surprised  to  find 
how  much  greater  was  the  need  for  school 
accommodation  than  he  had  previously  been 
led  lo  suppose;  the  need  was  indeed  pres- 
sing and  grievous ;  out  of  the  400  Church 
of  England  parishes  or  thereabouts  in  the 
metropolis,  from  almost  all  of  which  full 
and  careful  returns  had  at  the  end  of  the 
year  been  received  by  the  committee  of 
the  Bishop's  Fund,  seventy  at  least  had 
urgently  appealed,  by  means  of  their  in- 
cumbents, to  the  Bishop's  Fund  for  ad- 
ditional schools.  Before  sitting  down  he 
would  throw  out  one  suggestion  to  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman,  which  he  believed  to 
he  of  the  utmost  importance  as  regards 
the  increase  of  schoob  in  towns — namely, 
that  power  should  be  taken  in  the  BiU  for 
the  compulsory  acquisition  of  school  sitt^s 
in  towns,  for  be  did  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  echnowledgcd  that  if  railways  and 
other  works  of  public  utility  should  bo 
granted  compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  large  towns,  the  most  valu- 
able improvements  of  all  should  not  have 
the  like  advantage.  He  complimented  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  on  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation towards  all  parties  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  framed:  he  rejoiced  in 
his  encouragement  of  local  effort,  and  the 
anti- centralising  tendencies  of  his  Bill,  and 
judged  from  his  speech  that  he  felt  as 
deeply  as  anyone  in  the  Houae  the  import- 
ice  of  Christian  education, 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  compulsion  was  to 
be  optional  or  permissive.  The  question  of 
compulsion  invoked  a  grent  principle,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Government 
coula  not  compel  every  parent  to  educate 
his  child  if  an  optional  and  permissive 
character  were  given  to  this  part  of  the 
measure.  iDBsmuch,  as  a  great  prineipio 
of  policy  and  legislation  was  concerned  in 
this  matter,  be  held  that  the  House  must 
decide  for  the  whole  country  whether  the 
compulsion  should  he  optional  orpermis- 
uve.  If  the  Slate  stepped  before  the 
parent  to  defend  the  child  who  had  been 
wronged  by  the  lack  of  education — if  the 
State  exercised  that  power  in  Birmingham, 
which  would  be  perfectly  right,  it  must 
do  the  same  thing  in  I>ehalf  of  a  child 
retidina;  in  Maacheater  or  in  Liverpool. 
Until  lie  objection  were  removed  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  describe  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  asacomplete measure 
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ofiiKttontl  education.  It'wu  not  enongli 
to  B»y  thrt  education  waa  pronded  for  all 
the  cbildren  in  tbn  conutr; ;  education  had 
bpen  offered  through  the  noble  efiiirt  of 
ToluDtaryism,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  restrained  bj  the  indifference,  the 
selfisboees,  or  avarice  of  their  parents,  had 
not  accepted  it.  To  provide,  then,  whh  not 
ODOugb.  Parliament  ehould  guarantee  to 
every  child  an  education.  It  seemed  etraiige 
and  even  anomRlous  that  Town  Councils 
should  be  compelled  to  provide  schools,  and 
yet  that  children  should  be  left  by  Parlii 
mant  free  to  stay  away  from  them,  h 
must  Mj  that  toe  riftfit  bon.  frentleman 
bad  developed  gradually  in  reepect  of  this 
quettioD  of  compulsion.  He  recollected  that 
the  right  hon.  gentlemm's  first  Bill  waf 
voluntary  rating,  thea  followed  another 
for  compulsory  rating^  and  now  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  expr«eeed  himself  in  favour 
of  direct  compulsion,  though  only 
optional  and  permissive  form.  H< 
persuaded  that  the  people  of  England  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  there  was  a  law  t~ 
Toaruitee  an  education  to  every  child  ii 
the  land.  He  hoped  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  would  accept  these 
raTnarlm  in  the  ajunt  in  which  they  were 
made,  for  no  one  could  feel  more  grateful 
to  him  than  he  did  (or  the  measure  which 
he  had  introduced  in  such  an  admirable 

I  do  not 

rias  with  any  intention  to  offer  any  com- 
ments with  r^ard  to  a  Bill  of  this  im- 
mease  magnitude  and  importance.  We 
should  have  the  Bill  before  us  before  we 
attempt  to  pass  a  judgment  on  its  contents. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  oflnring  a  few 
remarks ;  and,  in  fact,  the  object  of  my 
rinng  was  to  state  that  I  never  listened  to 
A  speech  with  more  heartfelt  satisfaction 
than  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  ^ntle- 
fflan  in  introducing  this  measure.  I  have 
worked  for  manv  years  for  the  accomplish- 
"  'i  object,  and  which  I  should 
I  settled  under  the  auspiras  of 
my  right  hon.  friend.     And  I  am  hi 


rqoice  tost 


apeak  tbe  sentiments  of  many  friends  near 
me  on  this  side  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  the  greatest 
satisfiKtion.  I  do  sot,  hoivever,  pledge 
myself  to  any  particular  course ;  but  what 
I  say  is,  that  the  riaht  hon.  gentleman's 

Sech,  as  a  speech,  did  him  great  credit, 
a  speech  it  reijuired  no  apology,  as  the 
plan  it  unfolded  is  a  great  end  comprehen- 
Bive  one.    Indeed,  were  it  not  great  and 


comprehensive  it  woold  not  be  suitable  t« 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  brought  for- 
ward ,-  and  I  think  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  right  hon,  ^ntleman  for  the  fair  and 
coDciliatory  spirit  which  pervaded  his 
stncemeut  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  remarks  which  I  am  desirous  to  make, 
and,  in  tbe  first  place,  I  will  venture  to 
express  my  regret  with  respect  to  what  I 
confess  I  regard  as  a  very  serious  omission 
from  the  Bill.  I  am  exb^mely  sorry  tliat 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  combine  with  this 
proposal  of  a  grekt  Mueational  measure  for 
the  whole  of  the  country  tliat  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  re([uired  together  with 
it,  namely,  a  more  satisfactory  organisation 
of  the  Education  Department.  I  will  not 
now  enter  into  that  question  in  detail ;  but 
I  confess  I  was  much  surprised  when  £ 
heard  my  right  hon.  friend  use  the  worda 
— "If  I  am  permitted  by  the  Government 
to  state  so-and-so."  At  the  end  of  his 
speech  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded 
most  justly  to  tbe  great  labour  which 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Education 
Department  in  ca^TyinK  out  the  complicated 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  Now,  I  have 
thought  for  a  long  time  past  that  the  de- 
partment which  is  entmsted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  education  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  a  department  the  constitution  of 
which  we  could  understand.  I  do  not 
think  any  man  understands  tbe  constitution 
of  the  present  department  I  would  not 
say  a  word  of  disrespect  to  Eari  De  Grey, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is,  like  most  of 
US  in  these  enlightened  days,  a  good  friend 
of  education.  Indeed,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  so ;  but  what  do  we 
know  of  Earl  DeQrey  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment? I  am  perfectly  convinced,  and  we 
have  bad  ample  proof  of  it  to-night,  that 
few  men  are  more  competent  on  this  subject 
than  my  right  ban.  &iend  opposite,  and  is 
he  the  Education  MinisterP  I<o,  he  is  not 
What  do  tbe  schoolmRsters  all  over  Uie 
country  receive  from  day  to  day  P  Letters 
in  tbe  name  of  "My  Lords,"  but  who 
"Afy  Lords"  are,  and  who  inspires  that 
which  comes  in  the  Dame  of  "  My  Lords,'' 
they  have  no  idea.  1  held  this  opinion 
before,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
alter  the  description  of  the  plan  which  he 
developed  to-night,  the  coun^  ought  to 
-equire  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
hat  tbe  Educational  Department  should 
le  a  distinct  department  of  the  State,  with 
responsible  minister  at  it«  head.    I  think 
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the  STBHleat  evils  that  we  bsTe  to  meet  is 
tha  aefectt  of  out  system  of  educatioD.  I 
will  now  loach  for  a  moment  on  a  put  of 
mj  iif(lit  hon.  Mend's  speecb  which  I  con- 
feas  I  beard  with  doubt,  though  I  beg  to 
ha  understood  as  not  expreaeins  an  advene 
opioioQ,_  because  it  is  desinible  that  wm- 
aBould  impartiallT  and  maturely  conaidei 
the  proriaionB  of  the  Bill.  I  was,  however, 
mucn  HurpriaedwheD  the  right  hon.  gentla- 
man  stated  the  dedsion  at  which  he  said, 
after  much  deliberation,  he  had  arrived, 
that  the  beat  area  for  tha  conduct  of  this 
new  system  will  be  the  pariah.  T  will  not 
give  a  positive  opinion  nnlil  I  have  seen  tha 
Bill  and  ascertained  how  the  Qoventmeot 
propose  to  cany  it  out ;  but  it  seeniB  to  ma 
that  there  is  Bome  inconsistency  in  giving 
the  Town  Ooundl  the  power  of  electbg  tha 
Board  of  Education  in  the  borough  and 
giving  it  the  parish  in  the  rural  district. 


every  one  will  agree  with  me  vrhon  I  say 
tb»t  m^  only  regret  with  respect  to  my  right 
hon.  friend's  speech  is  that  he  did  not  make 
it  as  the  respniable  Minister  of  Public  In- 
atmotioa  [tftRUlervif  eA«ert.]  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  ohaers  with  which  my  remarks 
ftra  received  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
Mid  I  may,  perhapi,  be  allowed  to  add  that 
At  the  recent  conference,  impartially  and 
fairiy  conducted,  which  met  at  the  8odety 
of  Arts  to  caneider  the  subject  of  education 
one  of  the  resolutions  moved  referred  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  responsible 
andproperly-coostitated  Eaucataon  Depart- 
meDl,  and  all  parties  present  at  the  con- 
ferenea  cordially  agreed  in  that  opinion. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  before  us,  I  think 
it  woula  be  prematore  to  enter  to-night 
iato  any  elaborate  criticism  of  it.  I  would 
only  say  that,  as  a  whole,  I  am  thankful  for 
the  measure.  It  is  evidently  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the 
«oantry,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  my 
right  hoa  friend  on  having  been  the 
organ,  in  whatever  capacity,  of  intro- 
dncing  this  Bill  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  The  right  hon.  genOeman 
besan  his  mech  by  referring  to  what 
nobody  will  dispute — namely,  the  necesmty 
of  edacation;  and  he  remarked  with  great 
truth  that  the  public  would  have  been 
disappointed  if  Uie  present  Gkivemment, 
with  the  power  taxi  the  strength  which 
IS,  had  not  i 
[  have  always  said  that  this 
queation  would  never  he  setUed  bnt  by  a 
strong  Qovemment,  and  now  that  there  is 
«  strong  Government,  wa  should  have  had 
ft  right  to  complun  if  they  had  neglected 
to  undertake  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question.  My  right  hon.  friend  then  used 
ma  exproMion  which  leads  ma  to  make  a 
remark  on  a  point  which  I  hope  the  House 
«nd  tha  countiT  will  bear  in  mind.  Hy 
right  hon.  friend  nioke  of  imperfect  edaca- 
tion. Now,  I  believe  that  expression 
«xactly  describes  the  great  requirement  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  ao  much  that  we 
vrant  new  schools.  We  do,  indeed,  urgently 
want  new  schools  in  some  places  bnt 
chiefly  in  crowded  districts,  and  compared 
with  the  number  of  existing  schools  the 
number  of  new  onea  required  is  unimpor- 
t«nL  Ihe  two  chief  defects  bf  the  presmt 
«yst«m  are  the  imperfect  edacation  our 
achocla  give,  and  the  short  period  of  time 
for  whiui  children  are  allowed  to  be  edn- 
catod  and  trained,  even  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  kingdom.  I,  therefore,  do  hope  that 
tltia  eonnt^  will  bear  in  mind  that  one  of 


large  number  of  parishes,  and  there  n 
be  a  very  popularly  elected  Education 
Board ;  but  m  the  case  of  a  parish  in  nual 
districts  there  are  many  cases  in  whioh, 
in  drder  to  obtain  a  wdl-cooducted  school, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  join  three  or  four 

Earisbes  together.  I  cannot  nndentsjid, 
owever,  what  machinery  my  right  hon. 
friend  proposes  for  combining  pariahsa  . 
tcvether.  There  certainly  ought  to  be 
administralive  power  somewhere  to  com- 
bine small  parishes,  where  the  geographical 
arrangement  allowa  of  it,  in  oraer  tbat  am 
school  may  be  established  for  those  parishes. 
I  understood  my  right  hon.  &iend  to  aay 
that,  in  ammging  the  rural  districts,  hb 
object  was  that  no  child  should  have  to  go 
more  than  one  mile  to  school. 

Mr.  W.  K  FOBBTER ;  WbatlssidwH 
that  if  a  child  lived  more  than  a  mile  trtaa 
the  school  the  flut  would  be  deemed  a 
reasonable  eicose  against  compnUon  being 
resorted  to. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKTNGTON  :  I  beg  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  pardon.  I  sm  I  did 
not  eicactly  follow  him  in  bis  remarics.  1 
think,  however,  that  a  mile  is  too  small  a 
limit.  I  know  a  case  where  four  parisbei 
are  thrown  together  to  maintain  a  school, 
and  in  several  instances  the  children  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  district  have  to 
go  upwards  oi  two  miles  to  school,  and  I 
never  heard  of  the  slightest  complaint  (m 
the  subject  at  anv  season  of  the  year.  TUb 
is  a  poiot  whidi  I  trust  my  right  hon. 
inana  will  reconsider.  We  should  proceed 
according  to  common  sense,  and  it  is  oer- 
tMnly  impoaaible  to  justify  the  prooMding-, 
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!        wUch  ire  hsTe  seen  in  recent  jean,  of 

j         Bending  out  inapecton  of  different  denomi- 

,      /         natioDH,   one  to  visit  one  claaa  of  schools 

,     h        and   anotber    to  Tisit  another.     Another 

point  for  which   I  have    long  contended, 

though    in   a   miferable  minoritj,  I  am 

reiy  glad  to  find  is  aUo  included  in  the 

scope  of  the  Bill,  and  that  is  that  whenever 

Siiblic  monej  is  granted  then  a  CoDS(»ence 
lause  should  be  m  existence.  I  trust  that 
'  whatever  may  ba  the  area  of  the  educa- 

tional districts,  whether  in  jaige  towns  oi 
I  In  small  parishes,  and  whatever  may  bs  the 

constitution  of  ijie  local  boards,  the  right 
ton.  gentleman  will  preserve  a  distinct, 
clear,  and  overruling  power  in  the  hands  uf 
the  Educational  Department,  following  in 
tliat  reiipect  the  analogy  to  the  Poor  Law 
ajstam  in  which  the  central  authority  has 
power  to  see  that  the  local  boards  do  not 
neglect  their  duty.  Upon  the  subject 
of  school  fees  I  go  entirely  with  the  right 
bon.  gentleman,  £  ought,  perhaps,  to  con- 
fess Bankly  that  in  a  Bilf  whit^  I  mtiO' 
duced  in  1856,  in  many  respecta  not  dia- 
oimilar  from  that  which  has  qmq  proposed 
to-night,  different  proposals  as  to  these  fees 
were  made.  Bat,  on  more  prolongei 
flection,   and  looking  upon  it  paru;  „_ 

?;aestion  of  policy,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
oily  to  throw  awaj  the  hel^  million  of 
money  which  the  pence  of  the  school 
children  produce,  while,  as  a  question  of 
morality,  it  is  unquescioaably  desirable  that 
the  parents  should  be  first  to  make  a  con~ 
tribution  towards  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  part  of  the  Bill  which  ia 
among  the  most  important  is  that  relating 
to  compulsion.  1  confess  that  I 
startled  when  my  right  hon,  friend 
nounced  that  he  bad  determined  to  resort 
to  direct  compubion;  and,  without  at  all 
condemning  toe  decision  at  which  be  has 
arrived,  I  wish  to  reserve  my  opinion  upon 
that  paint.  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
made  up  my  mind,  after  much  reflection, 
that  compuIsioQ  must  be  resorted  to.  I 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  witb  reluc- 
tance i  but  I  do  not  believe  that  without 
compulsion  we  can  have  anythinc  li" 
satisfactory  national  system  that  will  b:__„, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  education  to  the  door  of 
every  citi2en  of  this  country,  however 
humble.  Whether  that  compulsion  should 
be  direct  or  indirect  is,  however,  a  grave 
and  serious  question.  But  no  one  could 
have  listened  to  the  frank,  honest,  and  full 
atatemei^t  of  my  right  bon.  friend  to-night 
without  feeling  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
decision  which  he  annoonced  only  after 


full  and  careful  consideration.  I  believe 
that  a  great  desl  wilt  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  different  portions  of  the  Bill, 
especially  those  relating  to  compulsion,  are 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  A  right  boo. 
friend,  who  was  sitting  beside  me  at  the 
time,  suggested  to  my  right  hon,  friend, 
that  be  had  notstated— rsupposiogtbecom- 
pulsion  to  be  direct — for  how  long  a  period 
of  the  year  the  children  were  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  school.  I  am  speaking  only  from 
my  first  impression  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  reply  of  my  right  hon.  friend  was  quite 
satisfactory.  If  I  rightly  followed  his  an- 
swer, he  said  that  this  most  important 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  compulsion, 
tne  period  durinir  which  the  children  are 
to  be  compulfiorily  withdrawn  from  work 
and  sent  to  school,  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  bye-laws  of  each  board.    Hy  first  im- 

Eression  was  that  it  is  not  a  wise  decision, 
entreat  mv  right  hon.  friend  to  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  introduction  of  direct  com- 

CLilsioQ  is  a  great  and  serious  change  in  the 
iw  and  practice  of  this  country.  Vou 
cannot  withdraw  children  from  labour, 
whether  for  a  long  or  short  time,  without 
involving  loss  te  that  extent  upon  the  parent 
I  think  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part  oC 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  quality  thia 
eoBctmenl  of  compulsoiy  education,  which 
ia  whoily  new  to  uiis  country,  by  letting  it 
be  distinctly  understood  what  it  is  really  %» 
amount  to.  If  the  extent  to  which  cbildrea 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  labour  and  aent 
to  school  is  to  be  a  matter  left  for  settle- 
ment by  law  in  every  parisb  aiidin  everv 
Tovm  Coundl,  the  whole  thing  will  be  left 
in  a  state  of  great  uncertunty,  and  you  will 
necessarily  create  a  great  deal  of  alarm. 
For  the  sake  of  your  own  Bill,  I  advise  you 
not  to  leave  in  doubt  your  proposals  and 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  compulsion ; 
and  that  parente  and  coildren  should  know 
what  residuum  of  time,  after  their  period 
of  education  is  completed,  is  to  be  left  to 
them  for  their  usual  occupations.  Another 
q^uestion  is  this— that  I  understand  mv 
right  bon.  &iend  proposes  to  eatablisu 
education  boards  in  every  district. 

Ma.    W.   E.  FORSTER :   Allow  me  to 

:plaia.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
all  England  will  be  divided  into  school 
districts;   but  school  boards  will  not  be 

ipointed  unless  the  educational  need   of 

10  district  is  proved. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON;  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
my  right  hon,  friend,  which  removes  all 
my  apprshensooa.    1  reserve  the  diecuaeioD 
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of  mn;  other  poinb  until  the  Bill  iabefoia 
na.  I  repeat  the  extreme  utiafBctioa  with 
which  I  have  heard  the  atatement  of  my 
right  hoD.  Mend,  and  my  eameat  hope  is 
that  by  the  wiadom  of  Parliament  the 
meaaiire  may  be  carried  to  a  satiefactorj 
conduaion,  and  wilt  give  us  that  which  my 
right  bon.  friend,  in  earnest,  eloquent,  anc 
impresmve  language,  enforced  upon  us  a! 
the  cloee  of  hia  apeech — name];,  that  rea 
ay*tem  of  natioual  educatiou  which  ia  s< 
eMential  to  the  prosperitj  and  domestii 
huipiuese  of  the  countir. 

Ub.  HIBBKRT  Mid,  he  thought  there 
waa  gnat  advantage  in  using  the  pariah  as 
the  aait  and  nucleus  of  the  ayatem.  There 
were  mimbers  of  parishes  throughout  the 
cooatiy  in  which  good  school  accommoda- 
tioa  waa  provided,  and  everything  was  car- 
ried oa  in  the  most  satiafactorv  manner.  If 
the  area  were  enlarged  in  the  maon 
which  the  right  hon.  haronet  propoaed, 
athec  parishea,  in  which,  possibly,  schools 
had  not  been  provided  would  be  added  on 
to  the  puish  alreadv  weU  supplied,  and  the 
good  pariah  would  De  called  upoa  to 
tribate  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  bad. 


to  the  coocluiioQ  that  the  system  of  com- 
polaor^  attendance  must  be  brought  intc 
opentioa;  hut  he  regretted  that  theays- 
tem,  apparently,  waa  not  to  be  one  of 
geseral  application.  The  question  of 
whether  there  was  to  be  oompuleory  Rt- 
teodanee  or  not,  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  attendance  was  to  be  carried,  was  ap- 
puently  left  to  the  district  boards.  But 
tnppoAe  one  district  board  passed  a  bye- 
law  in  favour  of  compulsory  attendasce, 
while  the  parish  just  outside  refused  to 
pia  such  abye-law.  What  would  be  the 
feeliDge  of  labouring  men  within  the  dia- 
brjct  where  compulsion  was  enforced,  when 
the  children  of  others  labouring  at  a  little 
distance  were  not  brought  under  any  umilar 
regulalioDS?  He  hoped  when  his  right 
hoD.  friend  came  to  mature  bis  scheme  he 
woold  legislate  not  only  with  respect  to 
eompuleory  attendance  for  the  whole 
country,  but  also  lay  down  in  definite 
language  the  number  of  attendances  each 
diild  must  have  in  the  year,  for  it  would 
be  moat  unfortunate  if  boards  in  one  dis- 
trict fixed  one  namher  of  attendances  as 
leceuary  and  other  boards  another  num- 
W.  Ue  did  not  quite  understand  the  ei- 
pUnation  which  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
^Te  •>  to  whether  the  system  of  compul- 
un  would  be  biought  into  operation  in 


those  parishes  where  there  was  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  school  accommodation.  As 
far  as  he  understood,  it  was  only  to  be 
brought  into  operation  where  school  hoards 
were  appointed.  If  such  were  the  case  he 
thought  that  the  Qovemment  would  do 
better  to  swallow  thewholepill,  for  if  com- 
pulsory education  were  good  for  one  part 
of  the  country  it  would  be  good  for  another. 
From  his  experience  of  the  working  cUases, 
he  must  (ay  he  had  found  them,  almost  to 
a  man,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  compul- 
sory attendance.  There  waa  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  labouring  class  on 
whom  it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  en- 
force it.  With  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  a  child  at  a  distant  school  whether  the 
distance  should  he  one  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  would,  probably  be  setiled  in 
Committee :  but  the  distance  of  one  mile 
was  certainly  too  small,  for  many  children 
paying  their  own  fees  attended  school 
voluntarily  at  much  greater  distances.  He 
should  like  to  see  the  school  boards  com- 
posed of  men  not  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  Church  or  the  Dissenters, 
hut  payiDg  attention  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  district  rather  Ibao  for 
ihe  benefit  of  their  particulardenominatioD. 
This  would  lead  to  a  much  more  satisfac- 


in  the  days  of  church  rales.  He  should 
also  be  ^lad  if  schools  in  a  small  riual  dis- 
trict, with  the  Dumber  of  scholira — say 
under  100— which  could  not  be  carried 
on  by  the  amount  of  aid  received  from 
Government  mthoat  very  large  contribu- 
tions from  those  residing  in  Ute  locality, 
could  get  grants  at  a  tiigher  rate  than 
schools  in  towns  with  400  or  GOO  scholars. 
With  theie  views  he  certiunly  gave  his 
congratulations  most  heartily  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  wished  him  every 
success  in  passing  the  Bill  through  the 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  (hat  having  bad 
the  pleasure  on  one  or  two  occosiuns  ot 
working  with  his  light  hon,  Mend  the  Vice- 
Preudent  on  educational  cjuestions,  he  felt 
it  hia  duty  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
tendering  to  him  his  hearty  congratulations 
on  the  able  and  effective  manner  in  which 
he  had  introduced  this  great  question.  And 
he  particularly  oongratuleted  nis  right  hon. 
friend  upon  the  occasion  he  had  chosen  for 
the  introduction  of  the  subject,  because  for 
some  monihs  past  the  countiy  had  been 
rather  distracted,  he  must  sa^,  by  the 
existence  of  two  Leagues,  holding  some- 
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■vfhai  opposite  opinion!  on  tbe  salject,  and 
though,  as  Shftkapoare  told  u»— 


ret  his  rif^ht  bon.  frisnd  had  not  shinDk 
from  ^e  danger,  but  enconnteied  it  msn- 
faMj;  and  though  he  diaelaimed  tfie  idea 

of  hit  measura  being  a  campromiae  between 
the  two  contending  psrtiefi,  yet,  he  most 
eey,  his  right  ban.  Mead  had  managed  with 
great  skilTto  bestow  on  each  of  tbem  such 
a  modicnm  of  their  favoorite  theorie*  as 
must  tend,  he  thought,  to  nnder  his  Bill 
extremely  acceptaUe  to  botb.  He  had 
secured  to  the  National  Union  the  advantage 
of  Don'interference  with  the  religious 
character  of  their  Bcbool9,and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  administered  a  alight  dose, 
but  still  a  dose,  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion to  tbe  friends  of  the  League,  There 
were  one  or  two  pmuta  to  which  he  wished 
to  advert,  which,  in  common  with  his  right 
hot),  fiiend  the  member  for  Droitwich  (^ir 
John  Pakington]  and  other  hon.  members, 
Btrock  him  as  requiring  the  attention  of 
tbe  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  thought^ 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  bear  in  mind  tbe  remarks  offered  to  him 
by  his  right  hon.  fiiend  the  member  for 


li^e  many  other  members,  he  had  some- 
times had  the  honour  of  being  in  com- 
munication with  "Hy  Lords."  liSat  week 
he  received  a  letter  from  "  Hy  Lordi "  and 
replied  to  it,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  exalted  persons  iu  question  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  snbject  on  which  they 
corresponded.  Ha  eren  believed  that  im- 
portant body  was  not  free  from  blame  in 
reMrd  to  the  difGculties  and  obstructions 
hitherto  interposed  in  the  wav(^  education. 
He  could  mention  a  remarkable  case  which 
had  occurred  to  himself.  About  three 
years  ago  be  found  a  school  necessary  for  a 
oiatrict  with  which  he  was  connected  and 
he  applied  to  tbe  board  for  a  building  grant 
Tbe  DOard  sent  down  one  of  tbur  inspectors 
-who  reported  that  no  school  was  necessary, 
and  the  application  was  refused.  Ho,  how- 
ever, thought  that  he  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  the  locality  to  which  he  referred 
rather  better,  and  consequently  hebniltthe 
school  himself;  but,  having  done  so,  he 
was    determined  that  the    ooord   tJiould 


that  the  school,  which  had  been  decIAred 
unneceseaij,  and  to  the  building  of  which 


the  board  refused  to  contribute  Sd.,  con- 
tained SOOacholars,  and  was  at  this  moment 
in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant  of  £7(X  There 
was  great  force  in  what  bis  right  bon.  friend 
the  member  for  Droitwich  said  with  regard 
to  the  parochial  question.  No  doubt  oat 
parishes  were  time-honoured,  most  in- 
teresting, and  importent  dividoDS,  bat  they 
were  about  the  most  anomalous  and 
irrational  divisions  in  the  country:  and  ha 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  that  iOrae 
machinery  ought  to  be  provided  in  this 
Bill  for  the  amalgamation  of  parishes  where 
they  were  too  small  to  maintain  a  separate 
school.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  boimdnriea  of 
parishes  were  not  always  conterminoua,  and 
unless  care  was  taken  some  difficulty  would 
arise  in  working  that  part  of  the  scheme. 
Very  often  an  ecclesiastical  district  was 
formed  by  portions  being  taken  out  of 
several  parishes,  and  these  ecclesiastical 
districts  generallv  had  schoola  attached  to 
them ;  it  would  be  necessary,  therofbro,  in 
dealing  with  that  question,  to  bear  in  mind 
this  distinction,  otherwise  injustice  might 
be  done  to  ecclesiastical  districts  which 
were  composed  of  separate  parishes.  He 
also  thought  some  objection  mieht  be  taken 
to  the  election  of  educational  boards  by  • 
vestriea.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  th^ 
the  Vestrr  in  a  counby  parish  was  a  good 
body  to  elect  such  boards ;  he  would  nrther 
venture  to  suggest,  althongh  he  did  M 
without  having  much  considered  the  qaes- 
tion.  that  jiimnen  would  be  a  more  fit 
body';  certainly  they  would  form  a  more 
popular  body  than  vestrymen  to  elect  an 
educarional  board.  With  regard  to  the 
compulsory  part  of  the  scheme,  he  mnst 
say  it  struck  him  his  right  bon.  friend  had 
shown  very  great  ingenuity  in  the  manner 
of  introduringit  j  for,  although  tbaprineiiple 
of  compulsion  was  introduced  in  tbe  Bill, 
it  was  guarded  in  anch  a  manner  aa  to  be 
pnicticaily  optional,  and  he  hoped  that 
occasion  would  not  arise  for  its  being  fre- 
quently enforced.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  were  oppMod  on  principle  to  direct 
compulsion.  He  thought  the  loss  of  self* 
respect  involved  in  the  notion  that  parenta 
were  BO  insensible  to  their  duties  to  their 
children  as  to  require  the  ud  of  the  Legie- 
lature  to  compel  them  to  discharge  ^oae 
duties  would  De  greater  than  any  gain  to 
be  derived  bv  the  limited  number  of  permoa 
to  whom  such  compulaico  wauld  be  applied. 
He  did  not,  however,  object  to  aueh  a 
power  being  kept  in  reserve,  nor  did  he 
object  to  any  amount  of  indirect  compnUoD, 
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raelt  u  an  eDsctraeDt  that  do  child  sbonld 
be  emplaned  in  labour  untjl  be  bad  paaaed 
an  examination  in  reading,  wiiiing,  and 
arithmetic.  It  was,  bowcTer,  a  very  aei ' 
matter  to  apply  tbe  system  of  direct  i 

pnlnoD  to  the  nbole  of  Iha  population, 

the  attempt  to  do  eo  would  taise  a  more 
difficult  question  tban  tbose  gentlemen  wbo 
wore  in  ftvour  of  compulsory  education  ap- 
peared to  bave  any  notion  of.  Having 
made  these  few  remarks  he  would  conclude 
bj  expiestin^  hia  tatiafaction  at  the  pro- 
spect of  seeing  this  question  at  length 
settled  ODce  for  all. 

Mb.  W.  K  FOBSTRB  siud,  he  did  not 
rise  to  check  tbe  discuenon,  which  was 
▼ery  interesting,  and  helpful  to  him  and  to 
tlie  QoTornment.  But  he  was  afraid  it 
was  more  helpful  to  him  than  to  tbe  House, 
because  it  was  tbrouihout  founded  on  bis 
exposition  of  tbe  Bill,  and  though  he  had 
eMeaTonied  to  make  that  exposition  as 
fnl]  as  possible,  be  could  not  be  sure  that 
wbeo  hoD.  members  came  to  have  the  BUI 
itaalf  in  their  hands,  they  would  not  see 
cause  to  modify  some  of  their  conclusions. 
Hp  wh  Teiy  much  obliged  for  the  friendly 
way  in  which  bis  measure  had  been  re- 
eeiTed ;  but  that  was  no  more  than  he 
expected,  for  he  was  sure  that  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  equally  determined  thqt  a 
good  measure  of  education  should  now  be 
pawrwi  There  were  one  or  two  obserra- 
tirais  that  had  been  made  in  tbe  course  of 
the  discossion  to  which  he  would  refer. 
His  right  bon.  friend  (■''ir  John  P^ingtoo) 
had  expressed  bis  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  parish  as  a  unit.  He  would 
<aly  say  that  he  would  be  obliged  if  his 
rignt  hon.  friend  could  point  out  a  more 
oonrenient  unit.  BntintheBilt  there  were 
usay  clauses  giving  power  to  combine 
parishes.  Ihere  were  clauses  for  what 
were  called  "  united  parishes ''  and  "  coo- 
tribntoiT  parishes." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINQTON:  Where  ia 
tbe  power  to  unite  them  lodged  P 

Uk.  W.  B.  rOHSTER:  It  resU  with 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Oovem- 
meat  On  the  educational  need  of  anr 
diflrict  being  diacovered,  it  will  rest  with 
tlw  Government  to  form  such  school  dis- 
trict aa  is  suitable  for  the  locslitr.  Then 
the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
hruse}  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  election  of  tbe  school  boards 
■honld  be  vested  in  the  Boards  of  Ouaidiftns 
rather  than  in  the  Town  Councils.  But 
tbere  was  this  objection  to  the  Boards  of 
Qnardianf,  that  they  were  not  chosen  from  | 
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a  perfecfly  equal  body  of  electors.  They 
were  about  to  give  great  power  to  tbe 
school  boards.  It  was  the  only  principle 
in  the  Scotch  Bill  of  last  year  that  was 
never  objected  to  in  that  House— that  the 
school  hoard  should  be  left  to  meet  tbe  re- 
ligious difficulty  in  the  beat  way  it  could; 
and  tliey  still  thought  it  ri^ht  so  to  leave 
it,  guarding  or  course  the  rights  of  minori* 
ties.  But  then  that  must  l>e  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  which  was  elected  by  the 
parents  themselves,  voting  on  a  footicgof 
perfect  equality,  where  the  rich  and  the 
poor  met  togetner.  Then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stoke  (Mr.  Melly)  asked  how  it  was 
proposed  to  ^certain  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional destitution  in  la^  towns.  There 
were  clauses  in  the  Bill  which  provided 
for  that.  Officers  were  appointed  whose 
buaineaa  it  would  be  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation, and  though  it  might  perhaps 
involve  greater  labour,  it  nerd  not  take  a 
longer  time  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
hon.  member  also  asked  if  larger  grants 
would  be  given  for  the  building  of  schools 
in  large  towns.  Now  he  might  aay  that 
the  Bl|1  did  not  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  Parliamentary  grants; 
hut  if  this  Bill  became  law,  then  the  whole 
subject  of  Parliamentary  grants  must  come 
under  revision.  He  aid  not  know,  that 
there  was  any  other  point  on  which  be 
need  address  tbem. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  s^d,  be 
bo])ed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ex- 
plain how  he  proposed  to  alter  the  present 
system  of  inspection  without  breaking  tha 
contracts  with  the  religious  bodies  F 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  .aid,  he  thoupht 
the  noble  lord  was  in  error  ou  that  pomt 
He  understood  his  noble  friend  to  say  that 
the  inspectors  in  Church  of  England  schools 
were  not  responsible  to  the  Goverament 
for  examination  in  religious  instruction. 

Loan  BOBERT  MONTAGU  did  not 
say  that.  What  he  sud  was,  that  tbe  in- 
spectors did  not  interfere  with  the  reli^ons 
teaching,  and  did  not  examine  in  r^wion 
for  tbe  Government  but  for  the  Arehbi^op. 
But  the  point  concerning  which  he  now 
asked,  was  whether  the  right  of  veto  on 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  was  to  be 
taken  awayP 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  thought 
that  could  hardly  he  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  case,  for  his  noble  friend  must  know 
that  in  the  Ravised  Code  tbe  inspectors 
were  inalmcted  to  find  ont  whether  the 
religious  instruction  was  satisfactory,  and 
to  recommend  a  diminution  of  the  grant  if 
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itwuaot.  That  looked  as  if  tbe  ioapee- 
ton  weie  Teapoiuibla  to  Uie  QoverameiiL 
But  lie  woija  (ranklj  ttate  to  tbe  House 
that  he  coDudered  thtt  Farlitimeat  had  a 
perfect  right  to  alter  the  conditions  of  Lhi 
grant,  aod  to  aay  that  for  the  future  it 
should  not  be  given  except  upon  ceilun 
expreaa  conditiona. 

LoBO  ROBERT  MONTAGU  aalied  if 
the  religious  bodies  had  consented  to  let 
their  coQtractB  with  the  State  be  brokea  ? 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  thev  ad 
not  coDsider  themselves  bound  to  asK  th 
religious  bodies,  and  ibej  had  not  done  sc 
But  he  knew  tnat  there  were  many  bard' 
working  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Epgluid,  of  all  EchooU  of  thought,  who  on 
the  whole  supported  tbe  new  plan.  There 
WW  one  other  remark  of  tbe  noble  lord'a 
he  would  Dotke.  Tbe  noble  lord  asked 
whether  he  would  consider  all  the  ele- 
mentary  schools  in  tbe  couotrT  as  making  a 
put  in  national  education.  He  had  alread; 
■aid  that  he  wae  prepared  so  to  consider 
them  if  they  would  allow  the  visiis  of  in- 
apecton ;  ifnot,  they  would  take  no  account 
of  them  whatever.  He  bad  only  one  otber 
remark  to  make,  and  that  was  upon  the 
Bubjecl  of  compulaory  education.  He  was 
quite  aware  the  frieods  of  compulsion  wonld 
hold  that  the  meisure  lacked  completeness, 
becailse  it  was  not  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  But  his  hon.  friend  mutt  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  the  principle  was  new. 
He  believed  it  wonld  be  a  surprise  to  the 
cotmtry  to-morrow  when  they  found  this 
principle  of  compulsion  in  the  Bill.  Now 
they  would  not  advance  those  principles  if 
they  attempted  to  go  one  foot  beyond  where 
public  opinion  was  prepared  to  follow.  And 
public  opinion  was  not  to  be  gathered  at 
public  meetings,  where  people  voted  for 
what  would  not  apply  to  themselves — they 
must  consider  those  to  whom  it  might  apply, 
and  who  might  find  indirect  means  of 
thwarting  it.  Then  it  might  be  said  why 
have  it  at  all  F  For  two  reasons ;  to  take 
away  from  a  district  an  excuse  for  not 
miking  provision,  ind  to  prevent  a  willing 
district  from  providing  means  which  were 
not  made  use  of.  He  bad  now  only  to 
repeat  hisgratitude  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  measure  had  been  received  by  tbe 
House.  lie  could  assure  hon.  gentlemen 
that  he  would  bear  their  variotu  obser- 
vations in  mind.  His  intention  was  to 
take  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  upon 
the  14th  of  Match.  If  the  House  aatent«d 
ta  the  second  reading  there  was  no  intention 
to  ooQuuit  tbe  Bill  before  Easter. 


Sra  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE:  1 
entirely  recognise  the  force  of  what  has 
been  said  as  to  its  not  being  desirable  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  measure  until 
we  have  the  Bill  before  us.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  some  time  before  it  can  be  folly 
discussed,  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  go  to 
the  country,  and  points  in  it  will  probably 
be  better  understood  from  explanations 
given  in  this  Houae  than  from  a  perusal  of 
the  text.  I  think  it  is  really  important  that 
an  answer  should  be  given  to  a  queitioD 
put  by  the  bon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Hibbert)  with  reference  to  tbe  point 
touched  upon  by  the  right  hon.  baronet 
the  member  lor  Drcitwich  (Sir  John  Pak- 
inston}  which  was  not  clearly  understood. 
We  UDderstand  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
graft upon  the  present  system  an  enlarged 
sfstem,  and  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  line 
fur  the  Bill  to  take ;  but  tbe  attempt  !■  one 
which  will  involve  the  Government  in  con- 
siderable difficuliies  of  detail.  One  of  these 
difficulties  arises  in  this  way.  The  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  leave  those  district*  in 
which  education  appears  to  be  satisfactory 
as  they  are,  and  wa  have  had  it  explained 
that  in  those  districts  there  shall  be  no 
school  boards  constituted.  We  are  told 
that  tbe  school  board  is  to  have  the  power 
of  compelling  ibe  attendance  of  children  : 
that  would  apply,  of  course,  to  those  dis- 
tricts in  whidi  it  is  found  by  inspector! 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  in  which  school  boards  are 
farmed  on  the  representative  principle. 
Then  you  have  tbe  case  of  a  district  in  which 
you  find  there  is  ample  provision,  made  at 
preaent  for  its  wants — that  there  are  a 
good  school  and  good  teachers,  that  the 
education  is  of  a  proper  character,  and  that, 
speakbg  generally,  tbe  school  is  well  at- 
tended, I  want  to  know,  and  the  hon. 
m'ember  for  Oldham  put  the  question — 
Will  the  managers  of  that  school  have  the 
power  of  calling  upon  tbe  children  to  at- 
tend, and  compelling  them  to  attend  ? 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER ;  I  beg  pardon 
for  not  having  answered  Uie  (jnestion, 
but  I  thought  I  had  done  so  by  implica- 
tion. We  give  the  power  of  (wmpulsion 
only  to  school  boards,  and  in  ihe  case  put 
there  ia  no  board.  In  a  district  in  which  the 
educational  need  has  been  proved,  if  it  has 
been  aupplied  within  tbe  year  we  allow  for 
its  aupply,  there  will  be  no  school  board, 
and  the  compulsory  clause  vrill  not  apply. 
There  may  be  instances  of  a  district  m 
which  there  are  public  elementary  schoola 
mantled,  as  at  present  by  voluntwj  mana- 
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oers,  ta  well  as  ecbools  ooder  the  school 
board  ;  aod  in  such  a  ease  none  but  the 
school  board  would  hare  the  power  of 
eompalMon. 

Sm  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE :  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuas  the  que«tion ;  I  only 
iriah  to  point  out  how  the  difficul'j  may 
ansa  in  many  cases.  You  may  have  » 
school  district  in  which  eTerytbinfr  that 
can  be  done  by  Toluatary  effort  is  done ; 
joa  may  have  a  pariah  of  SOO,  in  which 
there  oiif^fat  to  be  300  children  at  school ; 
and  180  may  come  and  twenty  may  stay 
away.  Y3a  do  not  propose  to  give  the 
power  of  compuIaioD  over  those  .twenty- 
Are  you  or  are  you  not  to  say  that  this  is 
a  district  in  which  you  have  a  satisractory 
proTision  F  -  1  do  not  with  to  press  the 
rigbt  hoQ.  eentleman  to  give  ua  more  de- 
tails DOW  ;  but  I  hope  that,  bj  answers  to 
qncatioDa  or  in  some  way,  this  and  one  or 
two  other  poiota  may  be  elucidated,  so  that 
the  country  may  understand  what  the  par- 
ticnlAr  bearings  of  the  Bill  are  upon  those 
poista,  before  the  discussioa  tokts  place 
maa  the  second  reading.  In  a.  matter  of 
t&«  sort,  a  a^reat  deal  depends  upon  carry' 
ing  the  feeling  of  the  country  with  you, 
and  this  will  have  to  be  done  if  jou  are 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  measure.  I  am  glad 
to  see  a  disposition  manifested  on  both 
■des  to  accept  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  There  is  much  in  his  state- 
ment tot  which  we  baxe  to  thank  him 
penMnally,  and  the  Government  in  general. 
lean  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
I  UD  disposed  to  give  every  possible  Eissist 
ance  in  order  to  get  the  Bill  put  into 
satisfactory  shape ;  out  there  will,  of  conrsi 
b*  qnestions  of  detail  requiring  the  moi 
cuuul  consideration,  and  it  is  easenlial,  as 
I  have  said,  to  cany  tbe  opinion  of  tba 
coontry  with  us  if  we  are  to  aceomplisb  the 
difficult  and  delicite  task  of  welding 
■nmber  of  systems  into  a  single  one  tb 
will  work  harmoniously  and  beneficially. 

Mb.  WHALLET  doubted  whether  there 
wsa  sufficient  feelinii  on  the  subject  in  tb< 
eonntry  to  enable  Parliament  to  tegiilste 
but  even  assuming  that  there  was,  thi 
right  bon.  gentleman  in  bis  admirable  and 
htmd  eaposilion  bad  not  shonn  in  — >■-• 
rcapcct  the  present  system  had  failed, 
how  his  measure  would  remedy  that  failure. 
Under  the  circa  mat  an  ces,  he  thought  it 
would  be  highly  expedient  that  the  BIQ 
■hodd  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com  mi  ir- 
Hi*  experience  of  conferring  education  ui 
Aildren  irrespective  of  their  paieats  i 
•ot  been  wtiibotory ;  the  mnlt  wai  not 


tbe  diminution  of  crime  er  of  pinperiim ; 

there  did  not  follow  any  of  the  efiects  which 
desired  to  achieve  by  a  national  system 

of  education. 
Motion  agrtad  to. 

Bill  to  provide  for  public  Elemenlsry  Bduea- 
>n  in  England  and  Wale),  ardcrtJ  lAbebroiuihC 
by  Mr.  WiLtiaM  EDW4Bn  Fo&sriB  and  Hr. 

Secretary  Banca. 
BUI  pr«int(<d,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  33.] 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
February  22ad,  1870. 


BDOCATIOK — CEBTinCATED   SCHOOL* 
HASTBB9 .— QDESTIOK. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he  rose 
to  asfe  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coundl, 
How  far  any  change  in  the  system  of 
certificates  to  school  masters  will  be  rendered 
necessary  by  his  Bill  ?  And  if  he  contem- 
plates any  alteration  in  the  management  of 
or  in  tbe  grants  to  Training  Schoob;  and, 
if  BO,  to  what  extent  F 

Mb,  W.  E.  FORSTER  siud,  in  reply, 
that  in  the  Education  Bill  no  aUusion  was 
made  directly  to  certificated  msstera ;  but 
Clause?  proTided  that.sfter  a  certsin  date, 
all  schoola  would  receive  grants  of  mone^, 
subject  to  certain  regulations  and  condi- 
tions. Id  the  83rd  clause  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  conditions  referred  to  in 
Clause  7  was  a  compliance  with  minute* 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. Of  course,  if  the  Bill  passed  into 
law,  as  he  trusted  it  might,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  reconsider 
the  existing  conditions,  with  the  view  of 
adapting  them  to  the  altered  circumstance* 
of  the  case;  but  until  the  Bill  became 
law  it  woula  be  impossible  to  say  how  the 
conditions  would  finally  stand.  Certainly 
the  Government  would  consider  with  atten- 
tion the  modes  in  which  certificates  were 
given,  and  probably  this  was  a  matter  in 
which  revision  would  be  required.  There 
was  no  reference  to  the  training  schools  in 
the  Bill ;  but  the  management  and  the 
amount  of  the  grants  to  these  schools  were 
subjects  which,  after  the  paaring  of  the  Bill, 
would  have  to  be  duly  considered. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
February  24tA,  1870. 


SLXUBNTART  EDDCATION — SCHOOL' 
HASTE  as. — QUflSnOH. 

Sib  PEROY  BUKRBLL  giud,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the 
OouDcdJ,  Whether,  in  pnrBU&nce  of  the  inti- 
mation  to  that  effect  which  he  gave  hitn 
in  the  conne  of  last  BeraioD,  he  mil  maka 
prorieion  in  the  Bill  on  Elementfii;  Educa- 
tioD,  with  a  view  to  prevent  achoolmsstera 
of  parochial  or  endowed  parochial  schools 
from  holding'  or  ezercising  appcrintmEnts  o 
emplojments  calculated  to  uterfen  with 
efficient  erecution  of  their  dutj  a«  tchool- 
maateta  of  the  said  schools  F 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  be  could  not  recollect  having  given 
the  hon.  baronet  the  intimaliou  to  which 
he  referred,  and  had  tried  to  refresh  his 
memory  bj  looking  into  Samard,  but 
oould  not  find  an;  mention  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  queetion  itself,  he  did  not 
think  tbe  Qovenunent  would  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  a  general  proviuon  of 
the  nature  suggested.  Tho  masters  of 
endowed  schools  would  be  dealt  with  by 
the  OommissioDera  actdog  under  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  of  kst  year,  and  the 
case  of  the  mi&tsig  of  parochial  schools 
■would  be  left  to  those  who  paid  them. 
If,  however,  the  hon.  baronet  would  bring 
the  matter  forward  when  the  Education 
Bill  waa  in  Committee  it  wonid  receive  his 
best  attention. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
February  2ith,  1870. 

XDUCATION   ORAHTS  TO   BCBOOtS. 

QuisnoH. 
Ub.  0.  DALRYMPLE  sud,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
Whether  in  poor  and  popnlons  districts, 
where  it  is  reported  that  sdiool  accommo- 
dation is  insufficient,  the  QoTemment,  for 
tbe  sake  of  atimulnting  local  efibrts,  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  granta  for  building  on  a 
nore  liberal  scale  than  at  present  during 
the  year  of  grace  aUowed  to  school  diatriets 
MdM  the  &U  upon  Elementaij  Ednca- 


Mn.  W.  E.  FORSTER  wid,  in  reply, 
that  the  question  of  the  bon.  gentleman 
refeired  nut  so  much  to  tbe  Bill  before 
Parliament  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  public  money  should  be  given  for  the 
purpiMes  of  education.  He  must  repeat 
the  answer  that  he  gave  the  night  before 
last  to  the  hon.  member  for  South-west 
Laneasbiie  (Mr.  Aaeheton  Cross),  that 
upon  the  Bill  becoming  law,  and  the 
Giovemment  becoming  aware  of  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  had  passed,  they  would 
reconsider  all  matters  in  reUldon  to  granta. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
February  25th,  1870. 

BDUCATIOR — INSPXCTIOM   Of  SOHOOLB, 
QQXSTION. 

LoED  ROBERT  MONTAGU  aiud,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  tha 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Whether  the  words  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  "  The  school  shall  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,"  are  intended  to  apply 
to  the  inspection  of  those  schools  only 
which  may  hereafter  be  built  under  the 
Act,  and  not  to  schools  which  now  exist 
and  are  secured  by  trust  deeds  which  have 
been  framed  in  accordance  with  Articles 
13  and  30  of  the  Revised  Code  i  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  intended 
to  obtain  powers  to  send  any  one  of  the 

-pectors  (of  whitever  religious  denomi- 

tion  be  may  be)  to  inspect  the  schools  of 
a  different  religious  denomination;  and,  if 
tbe  latter  is  the  intention,  to  a^  whether 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  override  by  Act 
of  Farliament  the  school  trust  deeds 
which  restricted  the  inspection  to  those 
inf  pectors  who  have  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  way 'prescribed  hy  the 
Kevised  Code  and  various  Orders  in 
Council  ? 

Ub.  W.  E.  FORSTER  replied  that  th« 
6Snd  section  of  the  i^ducation  Bill  provided 
that  after  the  Slat  March,  1872,  no  grant 
either  for  building  purposes  or  for  an 
annual  allowsnce  could  ne  given  to  any 
school  that  was  not  a  pubUc  elementary 
schooL  In  another  clause  there  was  pro> 
vision  made  for  the  acceptance  of  any 
inspector  of  whatever  denomioaljoo  aent 
down  by  the  Privy  Council.    He  ^not 
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befiere  it  was  necesuij  to  malts  uiy  special 
proriaioQ  to  meet  tht  c«se  sssuined  hy  the 
noble  lord  in  his  la«t  question.  The 
Committee  of  Council  were  odviaed  that 
dam  were  no  school  trust  deeds  which 
voold  reatiict  manftgen  from  acceptmir 
■n J- inspector;  but  if  then  were  the  87tn 
elaoM  would  meet  the  case.  If  the  noble 
kti  wu  of  a  different  opinion,  he  would 
ham  sn  oppoitonitj  of  stating  bi«  teason 
fin  it 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
February  25th,  1870. 


■LmKHTABT    BDOCATIOH   BILL. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  aaid,  he  wished 
t«  aak  Ute  Vice-Preiident  of  the  Oommittee 
td  Oomieil  oa  fidncation,  Wbathei  the 
wotd  "  with  "  in  Clause  23,  pap  8j  line  3, 
of  tiM  Bl«mentwT  Educaljon  ffill  u  not  a 


M-  W.  B.  FORSTER  Mud,  that  the 
kaL  tni  leaned  member  would  see  tliat 
tto  <•'»"■"  carried  out  the  iateDlion  to  give 
power  to  the  school  board  to  assist  oil 
pnUic  elementary  achooU,  pronded  thej 
ilidK>  OD  equal  terms. 


ber^i  reasons  in  &Tour  of  an  alteration  ia 
the  clause  and  the  reasons  that  might  ba 
given  b;  the  Qovemmeut  for  maintaining 
the  clause  as  it  stood.  • 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
March  4.th,  1870. 


ID  DOATIOH        BILL. 

quBsnoii. 

Hb.  CAMPBELL  tali,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Vice-President  of  the  PnTj 
Council,  Whether  it  is  intended  that  under 
Uie  Elemeotarj  Education  Bill  all  classes 
of  the  communis  shall  be  free  to  partici- 

Kte  in  the  school  system  proposed  to  be 
Bed  upon  payment  of  rates,  school  feoa, 
and  GoTemmeut  grants  P 

a.  W.  B.  FORSTER  said,  ia  reply, 
that  he  pHsumed  the  hon.  gentleman's 
^___tioD  Dad  reference  to  the  4th  section 
of  the  Refised  Code.  He  could  only 
repeat  an  answer  he  had  given  on  more 
than  one  oocanon— that,  in  the  BTeot  of 
the  fiill  becoming  law,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Oovemmeut  to  take  CTery  part 
of  the  Revised  Code  into  theii  considara- 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS 
Febnuuy  28th,  1870. 

■LEHKTIAST   ZDOCATIOB  BILL. 
QUKBTIOir. 

Vb.  lea  nid,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Council  on  Education,  If  he  purposes  to 
adtaer«  to  the  year  of  waiting  stated  in  the 
Elementary  Kdocation  Bill,  if  it  can  be 
ihowQ  that  rhe  need  of  a  school  is  urgent 
and  it?  erection  bf  Toliiutary  efibrt  practi- 
cally impossible  f 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  in  reply, 
th«t  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  ihe 
lOMtioa  of  the  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
pmcDt  tims,  as  It  involvea  the  question 
whether  the  Qovemment  were  pr^ared 
1»  accept  an  amendment  in  the  Education 
fffll      B«  waa  a&aid  ha  mnit  postpone  th« 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
March  10th,  1670. 


ILniBKTAKT   EDDCATIOK   BIIX. 


LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAOU  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Viee-Preddent  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  In 


itary  School"  (mentioned  in  ClaoM 
6)  ia  to  be  found  F 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sud,  be  wonhl 
beg  to  direct  the  noble  lard's  attentiMi  to 
Clause?. 
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iir.  Bmntt. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS 
Mar^k  Ulh,  1870. 


EDUCATIOM — QUE8TI0H. 

LOBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  sud,  he 
■wiahedtoasktheVice-PreaidentoftheCom- 

nittee  ofCouncil  on  Education,  Whether  tbs 
following  numbers  given  bj  Mr.  Rtch  in 
Us  recent  Report  on  ESducfttion  (lae  p&gee 
21,  73,  78,  and  111)  are  correct— oftinelj, 
83,136  cfaildren  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  thirteen  in  BinaiDgbam,  and  68,307  in 
Leeds;  whether  it  was  ascertuned  b;  the 
last  census  (1861)  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  total  papulation  of  England  and 
Wales  between  the  at^  of  five  and  twelve 
la  15  S  per  cent,  of  the  gross  population,  or 
1  in  6^,  and  that  the  cbildreu  of  the  working 
classes,  of  the  same  ages,  are  127  of  the 
gross  population,  or  1  in  8 ;  whether  the 
calculation  on  p.  16  (note)  of  Mr.  Finch's 
report,  if  accurately  made,  would  not  lead 
to  the  result  that  14'3pcr  cent.,  or  1  in  7  of 
the  population,  are  children  for  whom  edu- 
cation in  piimai;  schools  is  required ;  and 
whether,  according  to  the  population  given 
in  Return  No.  lU,  of  Session  186S,  the 
nnmber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve  in  Birmingham  would  thus  be 
»  little  more  than  45,000,  and  those  in 
Leeds  29,000  P 

Mn.  W.  E.  F0B5TER  said,  in  replj, 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  numbers 
qaoted  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  first  part  of 
nis  question  were  correcUv  quoted  from  the 
returns  furnished  bj  the  Registrar-Qeneral. 
With  regard  to  the  second  question,  he  be- 
lieved the  first  quotation  from  the  census 
WIS  correct ;  but  he  had  not  bad  time  to 
inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  other. 
The  census  retunii,  however,  were  as  open 
1»  the  noble  lord  as  to  himself.  With  re- 
gard to  the  third  part  of  the  question,  he 
belieTed  Mr.  Fitch's  calculation  was  cor- 
rectj  and  as  to  the  fourth,  he  believed  the 
noble  lord  had  confused  one  return  with 
another.  The  Return  No.  114  referred  onW 
to  the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Leeds 
in  year  1861 ;  while  the  present  return  re- 
ferred to  the  boroughs,  and  was  for  186i>. 
It  was  nonecessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  minute  calculations  of  percentages  of 
the  population  of  difierent  areas,  but  be 
might  add  that,  in  1861,  the  population  of 
the  parish  of  Birmingham  was  212,621,  and 
of  the  borough  296,076 ;  and  the  population 
'  the  parish  of  Leeds  was  117,665,  and  of 


the  borongh  207,165.  The  noble  lord  wonid 
see,  therefore,  that  no  inferences  drawn 
from  returns  relating  to  parishes  of  these 
towns  in  1861  could  by  any  means  apply 
to  the  boroughs  as  they  stood  in  1869. 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  &om 
Lord  ROBBBT  MoiTTAOtr, 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0R9TEB  said,  he  bad 
made  it  bis  business  to  ascertain  facta  to 
answer  the  noble  lord's  question  as  regarded 
the  retom  which  he  faaaludon  the  table  of 
the  House ;  but  he  really  could  not  answer 
any  question  with  regard  to  the  accnra^ 
of  returns  made  by  a  statistical  sodety. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
March.  \iik,  1870. 


BLEMKNTABT   SDnCATIOH   BILL, 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Vice-President  ofthe  Committee  of  Council 

Education,  Whether  it  is  intended  that 
(in  case  of  the  pSBBing  of  the  l£lemen- 
tary  Education  Bill),  after  notice  shall  have 
been  given,  according  to  Clause  9,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  public  school  accommodation 
in  any  school  district,  the  department  should 

make  building  and  annual  grants  towards 
the  establishment  and  support  of  any  new 
school,  whether  denominational,  undenomi- 
nattoiul,  or  secular,  in  the  same  way  as 
grants  are  now  made  to  schools  connected 
with  religious  denominations:  whether,  in 
choosing  among  offers  to  build  new  schools, 
the  department  will  be  governed  by  the 

ime  principle  as  at  present — namely,  that 
the  new  school  is  suitable  to  the  families 
relied  upon  for  supplying  scholars,''  either 
as  to  their  religious  denomination  or  other- 
wise ;  and,  whether  new  schools  thus 
formed  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
school  boards  and  of  local  rates  r 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sdd,  in  reply,  that 
unless  the  conditions  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  were  altered  aft«r  the  passing  of  Me 
Bill,  granle  would  bo  made  towards  the 
eeUbluhment  and  support  of  any  new 
schools,  whetherdenommational,  undenomi- 
national, or  secular,  in  the  same  way  m  , 
which  grants  were  now  made  to  schools 
connected  with  relipoue  denominations. 
In  answer  to  the  second  question  of  bis  hon. 
friend,  he  had  to  state  that,  unless  those 
conditions  were  changed,  in  choosing  among 
offers  to  buUd  new  schooU  the  department 
would  be  governed  by  th»  wino  prtncipl« 
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u  tt  pKunnt  In  regard  to  the  third  ques- 
tioa,  anj'  naw  sehoola  which  wonld  be  thus 
fanned  would  ba  whoUj  independeat  of 
sdtovl  bo&rds  and  the  local  rates  unleBa  aid 
weta  grantod  bj  the  school  boards  under 
Clwue  33,  in  wUch  case  the  school  board 
miglit  as^it  them  in  common  with  the 
prafe«t  denominational  schools.  It  would 
he  ohasrved  hifl  reply  waa  limited  by  the 
su^^oatioQ  that  the  present  eonditions  of 
the  PBrliajoentary  grant  would  not  "■" 
chA&ged.  He  had  already  stated  in  ans' 
to  serrenl  questiona,  that  if  the  Bill  berame 
law  it  would  become  £he  dutj  of  the  Govem- 
ment  to  reconeideT  the  conditions  on  which 
aid  shonld  be  given  out  of  the  taxes,  but 
he  could  not  conceive  that  the  present  or 
ST^  Qovemment  would  ehonge  the  condi- 
tioB  eont«ined  in  Section  2S  of  the  Code, 
that  in'  all  aid  ^ven  out  of  the  public  funds 
towards  the  building  of  new  schools  such 
4^  should  not  be  given  unless  their  reli"!- 
ohm  denomination  waa  suitable  to  the 
fknofies  supplying  the  scholars.  He  could 
not  conceive  Uiat  in  anj  new  rension  of 
the  Code,  that  condition  would  bo  departed 
from.  He  might  add,  that  condition  would 
■pplj  to  building  grants  to  school  boards 
u  well  as  to  private  individuals. 


HOtJSB    OF    COMMON^, 
Maroli  Uth,  1870. 


lUUBKTABZ   SDCOATION   BILL. 


[bixiSS.]   second  READISO, 
[first  night.]. 
Older  for  seoond  reading  read. 
HotioQ  made,    and  question  proposed 
"  Ttat  the  KU  be  now  read  a  socoad  time." 
( Jfr.  W.  £.  Fonter.) 

HJB.  SIXOH,  in  moTing  the  amend* 
meat  of  which  he  had  f(ifea  notice,  said, 
be  inoTed  the  amendment  with  feelings  of 
deep  r^ret — regret  that  there  should  be 
accMion  for  an  amendment^  which  he  admit' 
ted  to  be  one  of  great  importance — regret 
becanae  he  was  sorry  even  to  appear  to  be 
m  opposition  to  this  tioveroment  meanue, 
to  vtiich  he  hod  looked  fbrward  m  long 
witb  hope — and  farther,  with  regret,  be- 
auae  be  would  be  pterent«d,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  neceasify  for  confining 
himeetf  mainly  to  the  snhjeet  of  fall 
amendment  to  omit  notjnng  a  tonejdevable 
number  of  points  in  the  BiU  which  te  Mm 
were  of  the  greatest  intereet.  He  sboiiU 
have  wished  to  point  out  that  if  It  had  bem 
posibla  it  wonid  have  be«n  a  ^reat  bB- 
provement  if  the  Kll  had  contaued  eoBis 
provision  for  the  formation  of  a  sepant* 
department  of  education,  asd  ako  vaiw- 
creasing  the  number  of  tmlning  eollMfee  te 
the  country,  where  the  msBters  would  hnrc 
been  trained  who  woaW  be  wanted  for  the 
numerona  schools  tliat  would  have  to  be 
provided.  He  coidd  have  wished  aiw  to 
point  out  B  reason  why  it  would  have  been 


be  appointed  everywhere,  that  those  board* 
should  be  appointed  not  W  vestries,  but  by 
the  occupiers  in  school  lustricts  voting  hy 
ballot,  and  why,  considering  how  heavy 
exisfin?  rates  are,  we  should  have  tEroWn 
'half  of  the  cost  of  school  boards  on 


diate  and  universal,  and  why  admission  to 
all  elenentaiy  schools  ought  to  be  iiee.  But 
upon  fill  'these  interesting  pojniB  he  must 
omit  to  dwell,  in  order  that  he  might 
occupy  the  House  in  justifying  his  amend- 
ment, In  doing  BO  it  would  De  neceaxry 
that  he  should  review  the  whole  of  what 
was  called  the  religious  difficulty.  The 
amendment  that  he  had  moved  dia  not  in 
words  refer  to  more  than  one  portion  of  it. 
It  stated  that  it  was  inadvisaue  that  this 
religions  difficulty  should  he  relegated  to 
the  school  boards ;  but  it  did  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  mumer  in  which  the  re- 
~   IS  difficulty  ought  to  be  settled  by  the 

le.  But  he  could  not  treat  one  portion 
of  the  subject  adequately  without  referring 
to  the  other,  and  therefore  ho  proposed  to 
state  his  view  on  the  whole  subject.  He 
called  the.  attention  of  tho  House  to  the 

nous  chanse  that  would  bo  Ivought 
about  by  this  Bill  in  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  education,  aod  through  education 
to  religion.  In  a  few  years,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  wesnouldhave  school 
boards  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
country.  He  believed  that  the  Vice-Preffl- 
dent  of  the  Council  admitted  that  this 
would  be  the  case ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
it  should  be  so,  because  in  those  disbiBls 
where  the  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  these  boards,  the 
preBent  school  managers,  feeling  that  if  the 
boards  were  to  be  formed  they  would  Ii»t» 
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pTepondenliag  inouence  on  those  boards 
th^  would  be  anxioiu  that  ther  should 
be  farmed,  in  order  to  throw  on  tiiem  the 
knden  of  nirip**'""^  the  schools.  Be- 
ridea  thij.  attendance  would  become  com- 
pnlaorjthroiidiont  the  conntrr,  and  the 
nuU  of  oui  a(£ool  ByBtem  would  hsTa  been 
remored.  tt  would  do  longer  rest  on  Tolun- 
iarjiaai,  it  would  rest  on  the  national 
pune,  and  iustead  of  hundtede  of  thousaods 
of  pounds  bwng  voted  b;  Parliament,  we 
ahould  find  that  miUiona  would  have  to  be 
Toted  out  of  the  ratei  and  taxes  for  the 
edncatioD  of  the  country.  These  were 
great  and  importaiit  chao^  and  thej 
afiected  thie  religious  queatiou  to  a  great 
def^ree.  Some  thought  tliat  the  lelivious 
question  was  acareely  f elt  to  l>e  a  reliri- 
ons  difficulty,  that  t!he  reUgious  difficult; 
Bcarcelj  existed.  But  that  was  not  the 
case.  It  was  true  that  we  onlj  voted 
JSOO^OOO  per  BODum  for  our  echooU.  But, 
notwithstanding  that,  he  would  quote  iiam 
a  speech  of  Dr.  Rigg,  onlj  a  few  days  ago, 
to  show  that  even  now  this  difficulty  was 
felt,  and  felt  to  a  conwderable  extent. 
[The  hon.  member  quoted  accoidingly.] 
Now,  if  this  reUgioua  difficult  existed, 
although  the  connection  between  the  State 
and  education  was  so  sli^hL  what  mi^ht 
we  expect  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  when 
there  were  school  rates  levied  ^1  over  the 
country  far  the  purpose  of  assisting  educa- 
tion, when  compulsoty  attendance  would 
be  also  general,  and  when  the  Dissenter 
was  called  on  to  pay  for,  and  send  his 
child  to  a  Church  of  England  school, 
when  the  Frotestant  was  called  on  to 
pay  for  and  send  his  child  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  school,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
a  Protestant  school  P  This  religious  diffi- 
culty, under  these  circumstances,  will  as- 
sume much  greater  proportions.  How 
did  the  Bill  propose  to  meet  it  P  It  was 
sud  that  where  there  was  no  school 
board  formed  the  present  religious  teaching 
was  to  be  continued,  when  the  boards  were 
formed  the  character  of  the  teaching  was 
to  be  decided  by  those  school  boards,  and 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  objection  was 
taken  to  this  religious  teaching  a  Conscience 
Clanse  was  to  come  into  operation  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  religious  conscience  of  the 
parent.  He  believed  that  the  meaning 
of  this  was  that  in  towns  there  would  be 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  contests  for 
seats  at  the  Town  Councils,  aui  contests 
within  the  Town  Councils  for  seats  at  the 
school  boards,  for  it  would  be  felt  (hat 
upon  these  contests  would  depend  the  re- 


lil^ous  character  of  the  education  of  tfir 
children  of  the  town ;  in  rural  ^Erlcta  the- 
religious  teaching  would  take  tin  colour  of 
the  domiuant  sect  of  the  strict,  usually 
that  of  the  squire  and  the  ptcrson.  NofT^ 
in  one-half  of  the  country  parishes  at  itt9 
present  time — ho  was  speaking  roucWy,  It 
might  be  more — but  in  about  one-nall  at 
the  present  moment  no  Government  aid  was 
granted ;  in  the  remaining  half  the  grants 
amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  schools.  Henceforward  all  these 
schools  would  Kceive  grants  out  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  amoundng  to  at  least  two- 
thirds — it  might  be  in  seme  cases  to  tlM 
whole  sum— and  in  every  one  of  those  cases 
in  the  rural  districts  they  would  find  that 
the  minority  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
religioustoachingof themajoritj.  Although 
it  was  true  that  the  Goveinment  and  ^e 
ratepayers  would  only  pay  nominally  fnw 
the  secular  teaching,  it  must  be  borne  io 
mind  that  the  rehgious  teaching  of  the 
school  would  hate  no  existence  but  for  this 
eecnlar  basis.  It  appeared  that  the  efibct  of 
Clause  7  would  be  to  mateiiaUv  strengthen 
danomi  nationalism,  and  he  thought  that 
the  object  ought,  lather  to  have  been  to 
check  Its  growth,  and  weaken  its  influence,, 
so  that  it  might  ultimately  vanish  &om  the 
land.  If  he  were  correct  in  that  opinion, 
that  flenominationalism  in  England  would. 
be  strengthened,  what  would  be  the  result  in 
Ireland  P  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, or  at  any  rate  of  justice,  that  it  must 
be  sanctioned  there.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  introduced  the 
Irish  national  system  into  England,  rather 
than  to  export  English  denominationnlism' 
into  Ireland.  Had  theprindplesof  the  BiU 
combined  literal^  ana  moral  instruction, 
with  sepamte  religions  teaching,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  haTS  been  any  oppoaitian 
to  the  Bill  i  there  certtunlv  would  not  have 
been  much  on  the  ground  of  the  religions' 
difficulty.  Under  existing  drcumstancM 
they  would  not  reach  any  solid  foundation 
short  of  separate  religious  teaching  in  all 
Govemment-uded  denominational  schools, 
taking  care  that  the  absentees  from  that 
religious  teaching  should  not  be  liable  to 
any  dkahility,  and  that  in  all  schools  sided 
by  ratee  the  teaching  should  be  entirely 
unsectarian  or  it  might  he  secular.  Be 
would  point  out  to  the  House  what  nught 
perhaps  be  considered  a  warning,  that  there 
was  a  still  lower  depth  than  that  It  might 
be,  if  this  agitation  should  be  continued  for 
len^en^  period,  that  a  party  would 
arise  m  this    countiT  with  &  PVA  and 
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gnmitg  influeuca  that  migkt  ultimately 
pnrail,  which  ni%ht  demand  that  in  e\erj 
aehool  aided  bj  tlia  QoTammant  there 
ahonld  be  exclusively  seculai  education. 
This  waa  not  what  lie  aslied  now ;  it  waa 


niOee  of  Coundl  on  Education  had  slated 
lliat  neither  the  religioos  noi  the  irreligi- 
ma  difficol^  ahould  ob  allowed  to  atand  in 
the  way  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
Now,  tnia  was  a  bold  atatement ;  but  he 
imagined  that  tha  Vice-President  of  the 
Comid)  had  misunderstood  the  cature  and 
vztent  of  the  pahlic  feeliuff  upon  this  question. 
["Ho,  nol"]  He  would  ^ve  the  House 
aome  of  the  experience  which  he  himaeLf 
had  gained  duiing  the  antation  of  the  last 
few  months.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
orgauisation  with  which  he  was  connected 
was  to  elidt  the  opinion  of  the  countrj 
mon  all  the  questions  which  were  likelj  to 
arise  in  connection  with  thia  subject,  '" 
ocdar  to  obtain  a  basis  npon  whica  le; 
latoia  might  form  correct  opinions, 
i^ijttoached  the  religions  question  without 
aaj  prejudice  wh^arer.  At  leadi  aa  he 
waa  a  Ohntchntan,  he  approached  it  with- 
out aMj  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Dissenters 
Whco,  foortean  months  Sjga,  he  called  some 
friends  together  to  consider  whether  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  some  public  ni 
tnent  in  fiwour  of  education,  the;  considered 
how  this  religious  qnestion  should  be 
tteated.  Thej  were  men  of  all  creeds,  and 
thej  came  to  the  concludon  to  recommend 
to  the  oountiT  that  education  in  our 
national  schools  should  be  nnsectarisn. 
When  the  Education  League  became  known 
to  the  countT7,  they  were  aslced  what  they 
meant  by  "  unsectarian."  They  answered 
that  they  meant  that  in  the  schools  there 
•boold  M  taught  no  creeds,  catechisms,  or 
tenete  that  were  peculiar  to  anr  sect ;  out 
no  looiiBr  bad  ther  funisbed  Uiat  answ 
than  they  leceiTea  numbwleas  questions 
to  what  they  meant  about  tbe  Kble,  ai 
they  answered  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  aak  for  an  Act  to  exclude  from  the 
aehools  only  one  book,  and  that  book  the 
Kble ;  but  they  added,  out  of  respect  to 
the  Boman  Catholics,  that  the  reading  of  it 
ihonld  be  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school 
hoata.  His  own  desire  was  that  no  more 
af  reli)pon  should  bo  excluded  from  the 
sdtools  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  bat 
then  came  the  question,  how  much  must  be 
ocdndedF    The  difeiaioe  between  an  un- 
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all  Christian  dogmas,  but  in  an  unsectarian 
sTstem  you  would  not  have  to  exclude 
Christiaa  precepts.  He  had  never  been 
afraid  of  the  bugbear  ^mut  those  awkward 
queetions  which  exceptional  childreii  might 
put  to  a  master  ashing  the  authori^  for 
such  precepts ;  but  if  in  the  answer  were 
involved  tne  acknowledgment  of  a  future 
stateof  existence  orof  a  God,  hestill  thought 
that  would  be  unsectarian  teaching.  The 
school  life  of  the  child  would  be  entirely 
ajtBJt  from  sectarian  influence,  and  later  in 
life  there  would  he  more  of  Christian 
harmony  and  Bvinpsthy  amotw^the  mem- 
bers of  the  diSerent  sects.  The  Lea^e 
was  assailed  on  both  sides  by  the  seculansts 
and  by  the  Churches.  The  secularists  told 
them  that  if  the  Bible  were  to  be  read  in 
the  schools  the  sects  would  immediately 

Sarrrel;  and  they  pointed  out  that  in 
Dlland  and  in  the  United  States  there  had 
arisen  agitations  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
schools,  and  a  spaaker  at  BirminKham  told 
them  that  in  an  Ulster  school,  where  read- 
inr  the  Bible  after  school  haura  was  the 
only  religious  element,  the  boys  would  in 
the  playground  divide  themselves  into  Bible 
and  non-Kble  hoys,  and  pelt  each  other 
with  stones;  and  that  even  the  girbtook 
part  in  the  affiay.  These  things  went  to 
show  that  an  unsectarian  system  wonld, 
as  the  secularists  said,  be  unattainable. 
Now,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Churches 
upon  the  subject  ?  He  had  attended  many 
meetinga,  and  read  most  of  the  apeechea 
that  had  been  made,  and  he  had  arj^ved  at 
tbe  conclimon,  from  reading  the  pinions 
of  that  great  party,  that  unsectarian  educ*' 
tion  was  unattainable.  They  were  told 
that  the  word  unsectarian  was  tricky ;  that 
the  thing  was  unmitigated  nonsense ;  that 
it  waa  impossible.  The  argument  eveir- 
where  was  that  religion  must  pervade  tie 
whole  of  the  school  teaching,  that  all 
morality  was  based  upon  religion,  that  all 
religion  was  based  upon  religious  dogmas, 
and  therefore  that  tneee  dogmas  must  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  Now,  what  did  thia 
mean  ?  It  meant  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
managers  of  these  schools,  or  of  the  ma- 
jontj  at  tbe  board,  should  be  taught  in  the 
school.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this. 
Archdeacon  Homq  said,  on  this  subject, 
that  unsectarian  religion  would  be  telijrion 
out  of  which  all  religion  had  been  picked 
piece  by  piece.  The  Union  felt  that  they 
could  not  advocate  sectarian  schools  with- 
out coming  face  to  face  with  the  difficult 
that  if  they  ahonld  have  saoh  schools  in  this 
country  they  must  hare  tltsm^in  Inland 
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IS  Prandant  of  bro 


Lead  Huiowbf ,  '^10 
scMt  Qnioa  «m£»rau 
BiniiingbkB,nid  tk>tifth^g»T«i 

niteB  -miut  b«  sxtoidad  te  Bnami  Oa^ 
tWUs,  tlut  tlua«  traa  na  oh  atwuliiig 
--- —  "     H»  (Air.  Dixm)  fotuul  — ■''-- 


!  Chuck  a£  Uma.^ 
muted  uDcm  the  mubo  datfiim,  aad  Atcb- 
daacon  HAmiUan,  ELt  NeweutlV,  eraltanUj 
dad&nd  tb&t  the  C^uridi  of  Sii«teiid,  th» 
Church  of  Boms,  and  the  WeiriejaD  aody, 
hand  in  hand,  woahl  smaah  the  Leogofii. 
Now,  if  hjfl  intcrpMtatwa  of  the  peaiticsi  of 
the  Chuichei  was  conort,  if  the  Churchea 
held  that  the;  were  Sahtiag  fm  feligko, 
aod  meeut  bj  Eeligioa  tbe  teaebiDg  of  m- 
Iit{ious  dogmas  iii  all  oui  euhoida-— i^  Sat 
tho  soke  a£  thBtgth^  wen  wiUiaig  todeetioy 
the  Irieh  ayfitem,  he  would  a^  the  Qoum 
tocooader  what  would  be  ULe-efEect  of  tha 
(H>ffl«tiioaof  tha7thida«aof  UwFilL  Be 
tEsnght  that  the  fiibt  reault  would  be  to 


p«ty.  Bat  tHay  weaa  toUl  tln^  aUhoa^ 
in  naailj  evai^  tduol  tbue  mi^t  bft  w^ 
ligioaa  *■— *^  based  on  dogiM^  tmn^ 
. ■..•'___  -°^(^a^  MQt^gtJoB  wudd  le  ^iwi 
umt  GaoadenM  ehnu.  lltaa 
I  CkuM  had  heok  toed  ndfoimil 
wantiiig.aad  had  been  finallTngectedbjt&at 
JHeocamoBmaiA  It  did  oot  raaUj  ^mlte 
pioteGtioii  it  pgrfeMad,  and  the  pooa  ynaa 
uequentlT  uMble  to  avail  thcanaabraa  of  it» 
bwauae  tUa  infl»«™  of  thtoc  eoftaiiKa  !■ 
social  foulatmym  too  strcvg  t»b«naiatad. 
Mareorei,  how  was  it  to  be  wwked)'  JH 
inhenant  evil  waa  that  vuatj  •Bxeata  «onld 
notdace  to  avail  thaandTaa  of  it;  MiditwM 
not  right  in  tlia  agnadtund  disUitta  to  aik 
the  people  to  say  ^eaot  natalduainipoElaat 
(fuestiim.  InthotbouMDdaaf tmaUadioiila 
ia the  cooBtij  diabifta  there  vBvbnt  ma 
in  tba  eahoaly  aod  wken  ware  Un 


faBteu  the  teaduag  of  idigiona  doEmaa 
won  every  school  in  eraij  district  in.  which 
there  waa  a  domiuAnt  sectdAD,  and  Uiii 


wonld  be  to  devote  the  public  funds  to  the 
swin&nanca  of  these  dogmas,  and  i^  m 
aftny  berwved,  aoj  CDnscieocs  Claustt  tbaj 
conld  imagine  would  be  inapoia^T^  tbi 
children  of  tho  minoritv  would  be  tauicbt  j 
nliglon  to  which  then  panntt  obj^t«  I 
and  the  minority  would  be  foneed  to  pay  f .  i 
the  teachinK  -<u  aucb  doetrians.  In  nl 
these  cases  there  would  be  eneatadsectariu 
atrifs,  and  tbere  would  be  doftorad  for  ai 
inde&nite  period  the  attainment  of  perfect 
and  complete  religious  equality.  He  wanted 
the  UooM  that  this  wae  a  anbject  of  gjeot 
in^ortanca.  Already  the  tocsin  bad  oaen 
aotuided  and  the  foKea  vrere  muatuin^ ; 
and  it  would  be  found  that  the  Churches 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  on  the  other.  Which  would  be 
likely  to  prevail  P  If  they  conaulted  history 
the;  would  not  be  left  in  much  doubt ; 
betund  these  armies  there  stood  an  eoi... 
chised  people,  and  the  people  had  alwaiva 
(riven  their  votes  in  thvour  of  equality.  If 
the  daoee  wero  to  be  passed  by  the  BatiMB 
in  ita  present  shape  Iw  did  not  think  *h«t 
we  should  have  peace  in  Enejand  nntihtite 
Churchea  hod  laid  down  dieip  ■rai't  defeated. 
It  had  bean  alrmdy  whiqmnd  to  Imn  that 
if  the  clause  diould  pan  thn^  at  erery 
fhtucs  eleclifm  in  the  bnmngtia  to  be  a 
Diasantat  wonld  be  a  qnalification.  for  a 
candidate,  and  to  be  a  Chua^unan  wonld  be 
"  nifcttatyof  ttwliftard 


wasbeiiiKaQadBctedP  HetE  „ 
table  Cooadence  Clanso  waa  the.  only  <ni0 
that  would  woric  Then  ooght  t»  ba 
separate  idigiousinotmotioB  apaib  from  tha 
saoulai  taa^in^  eaey  Sta  Aeshildian  to 
eome  to  and  stay  away  from,  and  no  djicr 
billies  should  attach  to  any  ch^ren  wiio 
Bbee»tedtbaniaelve&.  It  nuffhtba  said  that 
the  iUegidmata  influence  ne  oondamnad 
might  Eitill  operate,  thon^  the  religions 
teadung  was  given  at  &  sepaiiate  time ;  and 
he  daied  say  in  some  cases  it  would  be  aa; 
but  then  they  must  mahs  tiiat  in£kienca  aa 
ipHn^l  aa  poa^ble,  ""H  defend  tiio  children 
&om  it  aa  iar  aa  titey  oonU.  If  ib  was 
ujiged  that  afinc  all  the  difiomoe  btfwev 
the  two  different  modes  o£  working  du 
Conscienee  ClouHcould  not  ba  gieat^  than 
there  would  be  allUie  leaa  for  tha  Go^im- 
ment  to  ODsosde  in  cnnawilingtoa  rimn  tabln 
Cooscianoe  Clause.  Quleea  givan  andse- 
ceived  volnntxrtlyF  the  inlluaana  of  Eelini>> 
ons  teaching  was  weakened,  if  notlost  1^ 
had  been  said  that  the  result  of  th  a  (miniona 
sdvocated  bv  tha  League  would  leBd  tq 
wholly  secular,  and,  therefore,  "godless" 
scboou.  But  supposing  that  tha  schoola 
should  become  secular,  would  that  really 
be  BO  greet  an  avilP  He  hoped  tliat  tie 
boo.  member  fbir  Cadisle  would  lay  b»- 
fine  the  Honae  hia  ezperisDoa  on  the  subr 
jecti  wbidi  wonld  diow  that  in  die  lai^ 
seculac  scUools  with  wfaidi  he  wss  ocm- 
nected  tiie  leligiona  inflnenoa  wae  more  di^ 
linctly  imniBaaed  on  the  tnrhnlanf  than  in 
(rtlier.cMM.  Hehadnosivadslettvfma 
a  very  competent  aotiuni^  in  Irdand  aon» 
finnattiry  ol  Ibo  amno  view,  md  Qielaoh 
gtMBtt-  of.  Ov  B«r.  T^i  Cat,  «a  eniiient 


by  Google 


Mr.  Six^t.         [£Ud«b  BxuaNl— Oncson.]      JTr.  immgwtrtk. 


SoBeaofwouft  firing  ead  of  the  Btdup 
«f  Xltr,  ;poirded  in  tiie  smim  dkftction.  H« 
wold  lepsM  kis  n^sotiiMia  to  Ute  aimer 
ia  which  th«  SU  (iMttt  wildi  the  reUgicw 
dificnl^.  Ita{^eaied  to  him  thftt  i?£are- 
«rer  «  Khool  boud  wae  fiirmed,  «5  it  would 
t«  is  aea^T  emy  district,  than  would  ba, 
CB  Biigbt  M,  a  c<«teet  for  Mctarian  pm- 
dtBHiBiDca;  aad  wh^evei:  om  eect  wu 
ywdomwant  in  a  sehiool  district  there  the 
coloHr  of  diat  lect  wonld  ha  necesiBiilT 
ciran  to  difiieligioaa  taa^ag  of  the  scfaoM, 
Hdv,  Uw  ob}«ot  of  hie  amendment  wag  to 
decian  that  that  was  a  fatal  blot  in  tiie 
aiL  Ha  iMred,  Won  they  went  into 
OoDuuUea,  ma  GoTeaunwt  would  come 
lathe  determinatioB  that  the  claasea  should 


znUgioua  quaatiaB — a  decaaim  tluit  could 
4M1I7  he  airiTed  at  »Aet  much  strife,  and, 
W  fevad,  much  religious  Humonty.  He 
dxaatad  tbat  by  leaving  the  question  to  the 
Sooae  to  decide,  it  would  leeolTe  it  b;  de- 
daring  that  til  nte-added  schools  should 
be  nnaeGlariaii,  and  Ai^  aU  oUtra  elementaty 
pnUic  achoola  should  have  the  lelicioBB 
ttiarhing  sepaiatdj  gimi.  Ha  had  no 
doubt  £«  riiauld  ba  ashed,  wfaj  not  leave 
tUa  ^neatioo  to  be  debated  in  Uommittee. 
"Vlhj  take  the  rauunal  and  grBTe  lUp  of 
Konng  aa  anaodnMnt  to  the  second  read- 
ing f  Ue  would  ha*«  prefeired  to  bsve  put 
an  amendment  of  a  minor  character  upon  the 
notice  paper,  but  he  beliered  this  was  the 
onlj  manner  in  which  he  could  hring  the 
■abject  forward  now,  and  he  was  anxiouB 
to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  in  order  that 
lij  an  immaAiate.  a  pointed,  and  a  direct 
nFerencs  to  it,  tiiis  question  might  gain 
SB  importance  whidi  othetwise  would  not 
be  given  to  it.  He  bad  watcfaed,  as  &r  aa 
be  eonM,  the  indicutiong  that  the  UoTem- 
ment  choae  to  give  as  to  their  views  upon 
this  question ;  but  he  had  not  yet  reoeived 
an  inpreadon  suffideatlj  favourable  with 
icfemnce  to  thair  probable  action.  He  waa 
snre  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  deep  dia- 
qipointment  throughout  the  counti^  un- 
laM  Oiia,  the  SnL  occasion  was  taken  for 
iiiliinaiim  iiij  decided  and  abnog  views 
a  to  the  manner  in  wUdi  the  Oovenment 
lad  thought  wall  to  tnat  the  nbgiom  dif- 
StniXf.  If  tba  Oorerament  should  not 
flaakitxigbtto  Hake  any  kind  of  deda- 
nti«D,  tua  it  would  he  for  the  caanti7, 
iaibiR  the  ahwt  pariod  that  night  iater- 
'•aoantmen  tbe  isMad  leadiaf  and  the 
OoaaBittacL  to  «xpreaa  it*  ojonion  in  such 
■  maiiair  that  the  Honte  might  have  tto 


donUai 


totbapnUicfedi^.  Bid  tf  An 
uuTiKmDwt  sbonld  think  that  tha  Tnairffiw 
tations  which  had  been  IttAj  mxiA  vptn 
tUa  must  inniartaBt  cfa»e  hadbeeaofara 
a  charaota  that  it  was  advisable  soom  kiaril 
of  dedarataon  Aoidl  be  mad^  and  if  thtf 
decbxation  held  out  a  hope  tmt  ti»  «vilB 
be  had  ptaated  out  wovkl  be  aeiiouetr  <"*>* 
aadered  irith  a  view  to  their  ramoval,  thm 
be  should  feel  that  Un  cbiect  for  whiob 
the  ameudmuit  had  been  placed  iqisn  tbe 
paper  had  been  gained.  .And  wnen  be 
took  into  ooaBderatiun  tboae  admirable  pin- 
visions  of  ibe  Bill  n^iioh  declared  tbat 
in  this  country  afficinit  schools  should  ha 
brought  to  tlie  dow  of  every  diild,  aad 
tiiat  attendance  should  be  made  compnl- 
aory— if  he  conW  onlyfeelthattlieGoveni- 
mentwDuId  deal  will  the  religioiu  difficult  * 
in  a  manner  more  in  accorduice  wiUk  thia 
expectations  of  the  Nonconformists,  he 
should  have  the  oonvidienthattbeOovers- 
ment  would  reoaive  as  Ihelr  weU-merited 
reward,  a  nation's  gratitude.  The  boa. 
mecnbei  ooaduded  by  moving  bis    raso- 

Mb.  ILLISQWORTH,  inMCondingtba 
amendmaiit,  said,  that  three  great  raeasona 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Bouae  by 
the  pteaant  Govtmnient  during  the  present 
ParQament— the  Irieh  Church  Bill,  the 
Land  Bill,  and  the  Education  Bill—and  it 
waa  curious  to  observe  that  1^  these  ItiUs 
were  limited  in  their  awlicaticti.  This 
Bill  was  limited  to  Ei^land,  but  as  tbe  two 
other  Bills  moat  exercise  a  pewetfol  in- 
fluenoe  ou  another  part  of  the  smpirs,  he 
felt  that  the  decision  at  which  the  Boosa 
might  arrive  upon  this  Bill  would  operato 
pctwerfnlly  not  only  in  En^snd,  but  ala* 
m  Ireland  and  Scotland.  For  bis  part,  if 
he  tboDgfat  that  we  should  have  a  &ual 
settlement  of  the  ^eation  on  a  religknia 
basis,  giving  one  reli^oua  body  a  prefetonoe, 
he  would  extend  to  tbe  Irish  a  privilcf^ 
which  ws  claimed  for  omselves.  It  waa 
impoanble  that  the  Govenunent  in  oob- 
dderug  this  question  should  not  tite 
into  account  the  existing  schoob,  whi<& 
were  both  largo  in  nnmher  and  ware 
already  dcdng  a  good  work.  But  any 
measure  to  be  complete  must  be  of  anothn 
ohancter.  The  denoaiinalianB  had  been 
at  w(xk  a  great  number  of  years,  and  had 
done  aa  much  aa  with  the  machinaiT  at 
their  dJBsoadaoald  be  expected;  but  it  waa 
bnposnble  to  aaake  adeqnato  prorisioa  ftc 
the  edaeatiwial  dsetatotaon  of  the  country 
vrithoatcompulscry  ptrwen,  and  anleii  tbe 
State  totdk  the  matterflMre  directly  iD  hand, 


4S       Mu  TSxagvmik.      [SxOHrD  Biisras—CoiaioirB.]        Mr,  Fortler, 


the  children  in  our  large  towns— and.  fas 
feared  he  must  add  in  the  rnnd  districts 
also — were  now  allowed  to  receire  out  of 
dooia  an  education  of  the  moHt  pemiciona 
daxviUa;  wliila  the  Oovemmeat  were 
bound  to  take  care  that  there  should  be 
hannoDj  between  the  new  ayatem  and  the 
old — the  new  ^et«m  should  not  be  based 
npon  the  (dd  model.  With  renrd  to  the 
measnie  of  the  OoTemment,  the  question 
divided  itself  into  two  parts — first,  the  pio- 
fimons  thej  had  a  right  to  ask  for  in  the 
shape  of  a  Oonscience  Clause  in  the  de- 
nominational schools  now  existing;  and, 
eecondlj,  the  conations  under  which  the 
newechoola  to  be  consdtutad  under  the  Bill 
should  be  conducted.  He  was  not  going 
to  attempt  to  determine  whether  any,  or 
'  what,  reOgion  should  be  taught  in  tlie  new 
schools,  hut  he  objected  atronglj  to  Parlia- 
ment abandoning  its  duty  b;  refoedng  to 
determine  so  serious  a  question,  and  leaving 
the  discuarion  to  be  threshed  out  in  vestries 
in  the  smaller,  or  the  iiieetin)f!i  of  ciirpora- 
tions  in  the  larger  towns.  Thej  liud  been 
assured  by  the  TjOTemment  that  the  Con- 
science Clause  was  not  to  be  a  delusiTe 
one;  but  he  found  no  guarantee  of  this 
kind  in  the  BilL  Without  separating 
religious  and  secular  education,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  to  he  secured.  The 
object  of  the  Irish  system,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Bducation,  wis 
"to  afTord  combined  literary  and  moral, 
and  separate  religious  instruction;"  and  this 


English  schools.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  hear  no  more  about  the  schools 
which  they  desired  to  see,  being  irreligious. 
One  of  the  objections  to  the  Qoremment 
Bill  was  that  it  provided  for  denominational 
infection,  but  no  results  were  asked  for  in 
relisiouB  teaching,  and  the  inspectors  might 
not  belong  to  the  sects  whose  schools  they 
examined.  Nothing  could  tend  more  to 
tnsr  the  operation  of  the  measure  than  to 
introdace  religious  strife  into  these  bosrds. 
If  the  question  were  relegated  to  them, 
the^  nmst  consider  it  in  the  best  manner  in 
their  power :  it  would,  however,  be  a  great 
fault  in  the  Bill  if  it  were  allowed  to  foster 
and  increase  relij^ous  animosities.  He  had 
as  strong  a  feeing  as  any  man  in  that 
House  in  favour  of  religious  training,  and 
ha  believed  that  no  education  without  it 
was  worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  ordinary 
education  and  the  religious  education  could 
not  proceed  at  the  same  time.  They  could 
not  at  the  same  moment  be  going  through 


the  multiplicatdon  table  and  be  inculcating 
leli^ous  doctrine.  Hie  only  thing  he 
asked  was  that  there  should  be  complete 
separation,  and  that  religion  should  not  be 
taught  by  a  stipendiary  agency.  Kelipoua 
teaching  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
religious  bodies.  He  had  been  both  a 
Sunday-school  scholar  and  a  Sundav-sehool 
teacher,  and  from  his  experience  he  believed 
that  if  the  street  Arab  nad  a  good  secular 
teaching  the  use  of  Sunday-school  leaching 
would  be  greatly  increased.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  see  its  way  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  who  were  not  opposed 
to  religious  training,  but  who  sought  for 
religious  liberty,  and  desired  to  secure  the 
rights  of  all  parties.  The  position  of  the 
working  classes  in  regard  to  this  queeldoa 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  feared  uist  the 
greater  ^art  of  them  did  not  identify  tbem- 
selves  with  any  religious  body  ;  bnt  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  out^de  point  of  view, 
those  who  dwelt  in  towns  were  strongly 
opposed  to  anything  savouring-  of  aecta- 
nanism :  and  they  found  themselves  repre- 
sented by  members  from  the  borougha. 
But  persons  of  the  same  class  in  the  coun- 
ties, who  no  doubt  shared  the  feeling,  had 
no  direct representationinthatHouse.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  Parliament  would 
consider  the  claims  of  both  these  divisions 
of  the  populstion,  and  would  find  out  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
cull^. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  ■  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  is  ot  opinion  that  no  measure  for 
tbe  elementary  education  ot  the  people  will 
afford  a  satlsiactorj  or  permshnent  aettlement 
which  leaves  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  scliools  supported  by  pubuc  funds  and 
rates  to  lie  determined  bj  local  auUiorilies,"— 
{Mr.  Dixon,) 
— instead  thereot 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mb.  W.  K  FOKSTER:  My  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Pixon) 
at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks 
regretted  that  tbe  importance  of  the  l"^ 
tion  involved  in  his  amendment  would 
prevent  him  touching  other  very  inroortant 
points  of  the  Bill  in  which  he  felt  g«at 
interest  I  was  glad,  however,  to  hear  my 
hon.  friend  expressing  his  belief  that  nndw 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  achool  board* 
would  quickly  beconu  uniTataal,  viA  con** 


Mr.  Fariter. 
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poboiy  attendance  be  j^eTallj  inmted 
niMn,  because  I  teree  with  him  in  enter- 
fauning  the  hops  that  the  effect  of  the  BiU 
will  be  that  school  boards  will  be  established 
tbroughont  the  conuc^,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  attendance  at  school  will  be  rendered 
compnlsoi;.  One  other  remaik  of  mj  hon. 
finend  I  must  speak  a  few  words  of  com- 
ment aa.  He  stated  that  he  thooght  the 
Bill  would  result  in  millioiiB  of  poimda 
sterling  being  raised  bj^  rates.  [Mr.  Dixon  : 
JLbA  taxes.]  I  certainly  understood  my 
hon.  Mend  to  say  ratee^  and  to  confine  him- 
«e^  to  that  mode  of  raising  money.  I  refer 
to  this,  because  I  do  not  want  hon.  gentls- 
jnen,  who  feel  naturally  sensitive  with 
legard  to  gneationa  of  rates,  to  suppose  that 
tbejproTieions  of  the  Bill  can  result  in  the 
xaisug  of  millioDs  of  money  by  means  of 
TKtes.  Practically,  the  Bill  provides  for  a 
xatB  not  eiceedinf^Sd.in  thepound,  in  order 
to  the  cin-ving  out  of  the  requirementa  of 
Ha  AcL  That  amount  of  rate  would  very 
lately  be  exceeded ;  indeed,  iu  my  opinion, 
M  smaller  levy  would  be  quite  simcient  to 
in»k  the  Act ;  but  ahould  the  whole  sum 
1h  required,  a  3d.  rate  Ihroaghout  England 
and  Wales  would  only,  according  to  the 
Kuthority  of  mr  right  hon.  friend  the 
President  of  the  iPooc  Law  Board,  produce 
a  earn.  tol«l  of  £1,260,000.  Having  stated 
this  much,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
important  ameodment  of  my  hon.  friend. 
I  was  very  gkd  to  gather  mm  his  doaing 
remarka  that  be  does  not  mean  his  amend- 
ment  to  have  that  effect  on  the  Bill  which, 
on  the  first  aight,  it  would  appear  to  have 
if  passed.  He  seemed  to  speak  with 
tliorough  heartiness  hie  appro^  of  the 
great  leadbg  principles  of  the  measure. 
My  hoD.  friend  the  member  for  Knaies- 
borough  (Mr.  lllingfforth) — whom,  as  one 
of  mj  constituents  and  also  as  a  colleague, 
I  may  congratulate  on  the  fsiTourahle 
he^finning  he  has  made  in  tbe  debates  of 
thia  House — in  seconding  tbe  amendment 
did  not  speak  as  tbongh  he  intended  the 
motion  to  be  hostile  to  the  Bill ;  but  1  must 
Bsanre  my  hon.  Menda  that  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Parliamentary  history  and  prece- 
d^t  tbeira  ia,  in  fact,  a  hostile  amendmont 
Amendments  have  often  before  been  moied 
to  the  second  reading  of  aBilL  hut  I  believe 
DO  single  instance  can  be  found  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  having  been  moved, 
where  the  avowed  object  ofthose  promoting 
it  was  not  to  throw  out  the  Bill  if  not  also 
the  Government  who  had  brought  it  in.  I 
will  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  wish  of  mj 
lion,  friend  to  throw  out  thia  Bill,  for  he  is 
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too  earnest  in  the  cause  of  education  to 
entertain  such  a  wish.  .But  we  must  take 
tbe  amendment  as  we  find  it,  and  I-cannot 
help  thinking  that  gentlemen  on  bath  sides 

of  the  House  will  feel  that  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  to-night  are  not 
questions  as  to  which  we  ought  to  be  asked 
to  decide  upon  abstract  leaolutions,  but 
which  we  ought  to  diacusa  and  decide  after 
the  fullest  deliberatioii  in  Committee.  As 
it  was  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  second 
reading,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  easy  to 
frame  it  otherwise;  hut  the  amendment  ia 
certainly  vague,  and  I  would  even  add  un- 
fkirly  vague,  though  I  acquit  mr  hon. 
friend  of  any  intentional  unfBimes& 
Amendments  of  this  kind  are  generally 
brought  forward  by  gentlemen  iiSuence^ 
no  doubt,  by  feelings  of  duty.bot  still  hos- 
tile to  the  GoTemment  and  their  measures; 
and  with  the  skill  which  is  found  among 
fiomers  of  hostile  reaolutioiis,  these  ore 
generally  so  constructed  that  gentlemen 
with  oppoaine  views,  but  who  all  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  Bill,  will  be  able  for  different 
reasons  to  vote  for  the  ameodment  But 
friends  of  a  BiU  scarcely  ever  propose  an 
amendment  with  that  intention.  I  can 
scarcely  auppoge  that  my  hon.  friend,  whan 
he  put  his  amendment  on  tbe  notice  paper, 
was  aware  that  the  vote  put  by  yon,  eir, 
from  the  chair  would  be  "Aye  or  "No" 
to  the  second  reading ;  I  imagine  he 
thought  it  would  be  "Aya"  or  "No"  to 
bis  amendment.  But  let  me  point  oat  that 
those  who  are  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of 
thia  amendment  m&v  mean  three  distinct 
things.     The  amendment  is  very  explicit 


be  determined  by  the  local  authorities. 
Bat  my  hon.  friend  does  not  ignore  tha 
existence  throughout  the  country  of  a 
question  of  religious  instruction,  and  he 
knows  that  if  it  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the 
local  authorities  it  must  be  settled  some- 
where. The  amendment  leaves  it  doubtful 
howit  is  to  be  settled;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
leaves  it  open  to  the  advocates  of  three 
distinct  views  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
however  much  they  may  differ  among 
themselves.  If  the  religious  question  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  local  authorities 
it  may  be  left  to  the  Qovemment  of  the 
day  to  prescribe  how  it  shall  he  dealt  with; 
or  this  may  be  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parli^ 
ment  in  the  very  measure  lliat  we  are  now 
about  to  pass ;  or  if  itis  not  to  be  prescribed 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  may  be  proacribed. 
and  no  religion  whatever  may  he  allowea 
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to  be  tu^  in  »uj  ichod  aopwutad  oat  of 
looal  fimda.  Aa  regwdi  tbfi  first  of  theae 
Tiewi)  I  need  not  dwell  mncli  upcn  it.  I 
do  Dot  ni[>pou  tiun  is  tuch  an  Amount  of 
confldeuoe  felt  fa;  tba  Horns  or  by  the 
eoind^  in  Eari  de  Qiej  or  nijadf  that  tiu^ 
would  be  villiiig  to  eniraat,  to  ui  tfae  tuk 
of  prewiibitig  what  t^  religions  inalruction 
diaald  be.  And  I  )u^  tb^  no  Bncb  tni«t 
ererwill  be  t^oud  inaoy  centaslanthoritf, 
■w^ingthiwi  to  desidB  what  tjie  Teligioss 
- — ' ^-w  shall  be  in  ereiy  taryingloiility. 


mean  tiiat.  The  next  qoBstuot  is,  diBll  we 
[wescribe  Uie  nature  of  this  inatniction  bf 
jLct  of  Parliament  f  J&j  Hon.  friend  said 
the  amendnunt  did  not  state  what  ffiligieos 
iDStnelian  i^all  be  gireD,  and,  indeed,  I 
oonld  scareelj  gather  whether  aj  htm. 
ftiend  meant  that  there  should  b«  anj  r«- 
Iigious  instrDCticm  at  all,  and,  if  aa^,  what 
I  will  B^  horn,  muidnrs  who  tiunk  that 
Patliament  should  ynscdbe  reUgioua  in- 
■trnetien  in  erery  locality  in  the  loDgdom, 
to  consider  what  m  oatc^  would  be  Tsised 
if  we  weie  to  say  such  and  such  a  n1igi(»i 
diall  be  taught  in  OTery  elementary  school, 
wliether  the  majoritT  agi»e  at  noL  I 
am  sore  it  will  be  Mt  that  Parliament 
never  could  take  that  oooiae.  Several 
noticat  have  been  placed  up{m  the  paper 
by  hon.  meobets  who.  I  belieTe,  sjmpa- 
Inise  mors  or  leae  witD  the  hon.  member 
for  BirmiDgham,  but  yet  who  evidently 
feel  that  these  are  points  which  can  more 
properly  be  puahed  to  a  diviaott  in  Com- 
niuee.  Thera  are  Sve  of  the»  amraid- 
nanta  which  would  limit  the  diacretioa  of 
the  local  aathoritiei  n  the  settleiaent  of 
the  raligiooa  qnealiaQ.  I  do  not  for  a 
iBomait  ditpiite  that  the  mode  we  take  of 
iMfriw  the  qoestian  to  the  local  authoriliea 
to  setUa  is  wae  to  which  objection  mm  he 
voy  easily  raiand.  I  ntntx  was  blind  to 
titat.  I  have  only  fblt  that  of  all  the  alter- 
natdraa  open  to  qh  this  was  the  one  to 
wUoh  leatt  objaotion  oauld  be  taken.  But 
ti  is  a  qnestion  npon  whioh  we  can  only 
fairly  deliherata  it  we  have  at  the  same 
tpM  to  diaeuH  the  altenative  proposals. 
ABd  it  is  haadly  &ir  to  ask  uh  to  vote  in 
Hvonr  of  an  abstmot  resolution,  unkei 
jm.  tall  us  exactly  what  you  prtnrae  fay 
WV  of  anhttitation.  The  hoa.  member  for 
Uuxdteateii  (Hs.  Jaooh  Bii§^)  is  among 
Aoae  by  whom  ameodmMta  hHe  been 
pbtoad  npoR  the  p^er,  and  Us  amendoiait 
Ifanlta  the  diacietto*  gira  ta  the  local 
*—'-  and  proiodea  tW  n«  itiigioua 
-  alramokaiet  m  Mi^ort  cf  or  in 


opponition  to  any  religjOM  as«t  ((iril  i» 
taught  in  the  schools,  bat  that  the  raadkw 
of  the  Hal  J  Scriptures  shall  not  be  ewdodaC 
I  am  aiodaus  to  oome  to  the  diaenasiMi  cf 
thti  T«ry  important  aaaamdmeiit  tm  this 
persfmal  ressea  amon^  othera.  It  will  fa& 
lecolleetad  that  my  tight  hon.  Mend  the 
"  retaiT  of  State  for  tha  Hoaae  Dspart- 
7t  and  I  have  twice  brongfit  bafoM  the 
ue,  in  1867  and  1863,  edncatloud  maa- 


suns  whi^  oripnaisd  with  a  committee 
in  Hanaheater,  compoaed  of  Bien  of  dl 
MHgioaa  danoniiiiali(»i^  bat  of  immanw 
experienoe  on  educational  nutteii.  In  theae 
Klia  exactly  the  same  diacietaon  was  left  tt^ 
the  local  boards  aa  in  this  BiU.  I  leaas^ 
ber  wall  that  when  the  eowaittee  tet 
sabmitted  that  provitaon  to  me,  the  dbJo»- 
ti(»is  whioh  were  citable  of  being  >^ed. 
to  it  started  up  ia  my  nuDd— that  duA 
would  be  differences  of  e^oioo,  and  oos>- 
testa  in  bcHMi^s ;  and  it  was  not  until  w* 
had  long  discused  the  mattar  together  that 
I  came  to  the  ooaclu^on  that  aar  AvilB- 
whiidi  might  be  attend^t  on  the  ad^tloa 
of  that  eoune  would  be  outwMghsd  1^  the- 
evils  of  any  other  course.  Late  last  year  I 
had  tho  oppwtuni^  of  ceeaultiog  Ibe  cB»r 
mittee  ssaiu,  and  asoertained  that  thv 
still  held  &e  sawe  view,  llris  year,  I 
believe,  if  we  had  not  bron^t  in  a  Bill, 
my  hen.  Mend  tha  member  lor  Uancheatsiv 
representing  that  committee,  would  hai>« 
broBght  forward  a  £ilt  on  their  behallL. 
But  the  smaadment  shows  that  they  bw*a 
changed  their  minds,  and  t  am  honaidfy 
BoA.  ainiMFely  anxious  to  know  why  they 
have  changed  their  views,  for  I  am  per* 
Ruaded  they  ooqld  net  ham  dMie  so  wtth- 


ont  good  naaoB.  Then  oomea  the  amwd. 
nent  (tf  my  hen.  Mend  the  membw  fa^ 
Leeds  (Mr.  Bawee),  that  no  deanmnatloBat 
oatediiim  shall  be  taught  in  any  sc^Acd. 
The  hon.  nember  for  Snnderiand  fMr^. 
Candlish)  has  a  similar  clause,  and  the  \itn, 
member  for  Strond  (Mr.  Winte*botham> 
has  an  aasendment  providiBg  that  no  reli- 
gious instrutdaoa  shall  be  mv«u  In  Mt»- 
supported  school^  hut  that  toe  Ho^  9wi*> 
tunes  may  be  read.  The  hon.  member  mm 
Cobheal«r  (Ik.  Brewer)  deeires  that  lfa» 
■ciKHil  boHOB  shall  pnpaia  aohadoks  iia 
which  th(^  dudl  presorihe  Ae  ral^ioM 
instraetiaB  to  ha  #ven.  WIm*  I  «vit  wf 
haa.  fiieix)  the  meaaber  lor  Jbnaheatai^ 
othai  haa.  awalMM  vAo  \wm 
giceo  notieea  of  amehdmsnk  tnOoMuittea, 
to  besr  in  miad  is  that,  by  ttie  vwy  tsnw 
of  tbeie  amendment^  I  dam  their  vote*  ik 
tooBT  of  the  aeeond  loading.   XImn  lasak 
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em  flf  tboM  wrfieea  wUch  ^bw  w^  ]«Me 
■am«  diacretion  to  the  looJ  sebooi  boud, 
and  there  is  not  (Mte  <tf  tham,  thwefare, 
wUdb  ia  net  e^poHCl  to  tha  epint  ctf  this 
■batxaot;  meolntiai.  But  I  oLaiBi  the  Tote 
tt  nj  bm.  &MDd  tlie  amsbcc  foi  Bir- 
^■Miftm  himaalf.  Xha  EcUieadm  Laa^^e, 
of  which  ha  ia  at  the  head,  m4  nutj  be 
wipirifad  M  the  lepttmmMave,  thoigh  they 
DMrs^evtoba  gouDentbeTwaiDat  this 
ataMtuie,  ha*«  dona  ft  great  deal  in  axcattBiir 
inl^vet  ia  edBcatioi]eIn«ttare  all  over  the 
eoaatzj.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  thej  Ke* 
p»ad  and  dnxilated  the  baada  <^  a  Bill  to 
M  iBtrodu^edin  lS7Qi  Amnng  fhfMg  h^oda 
■■a  thia— 

"STo  cMed,  eatediiBiB,  or  tenet  pnculiar  ta 
Hr  aecC  dull  bs  taugkC  ia  acy  naUonal-Tale 
amool,  but  the  acboal  feaard  aball  i»va  paver 
la  ^ul  tiia  lue  at  tbe  aduKl-roome  out  oF 


B  ma;  be  Mid  that  hy  this  was  meant  that 
aD  putiee  ahonld  be  treated  with  equsl%. 
Well,  I  preeccibe  the  tame  thin)^  ia  my 
SSbA  olMwa.  But  whe«  you  gin  the 
I  (tf  a  rate-Aiad  a  pown  to  do 
faag,  aveti  amotding  t» 


),  you  ate  giving  Ifaun  a  great  deal  of 
,  flndf  at  all  eveata,  yon  eaonot  aay 
_»  aaligiotia  quaation  ia  nowbata  left  to 
rtnni  if  thev  hare  the  power  to  preaciibe 
Iha  ti«i«  when  aoid  the  plaa*  whwe  auch 
■Htructian  ia  to  be  giraa.  But  mnch  mai«, 
fiw  ach4Ml  oDinmittM  ia  to  have  power  to 
■annit  the  leading  of  the  Holy  ficriptaref. 
it  tbt^  have  powor  to  pennitj  I  luppoae 


ftiiy  thacefova,  I  may  elaim  tbe  vote  of 
^y  him.  fisand  the  member  for  Biimingham 
-anivat  ha*  own  reaololion,  I  have  read 
waae  aaaeBdaamta,  and  I  now  tefer  to  nao- 
hitinni  pMaad  by  different  niaetiiigs  id  whioh 
nKt  tntiwat  ma  tahan  in  tUa  qiuadoo. 
It  haa  be«B  Um  iate  of  my  ri|4it  hoo.  biend 
■t  tba  head  of  the  Qovtaimeot  wd  nysalf 
Id  aw*  Many  deputatwoa  latdy  on  this 
■•tter,  and  w«  ha? a  obtainad  nmoh  yaia- 
Ala  iofannation  from  them ;  hut  we  hare 
dnoat  alw^ya  fonnd  that  thia  difficulty, 
iriMth  nr  hoo.  friend  tries  to  sweep  away 
•t  eaoe  by  aa  abatnct  TBaolatioii,  waa  a 
tfSonltjtowbiah  thc^aleo  wsnompaUed 
iBTiaU.  I  da  nM  hnwr  that  th«n  is  any 
■art  «£  iha  kinftdom  whan  there  ia  nora 
fadw  oo  lUa  attlnact  than  in  WaUa. 
■  that.  Whathaapaai. 
t  year  w  twa  may  wall 


maheWdatoeiiBaidtrre.  AmaateanMBt, 
tutdlif)aDt,  and  infineotiai  depatation  came 
to  iii  fnnn  Walea.  It  ht^  pvtJy  emanated 
InMa  a  eon&ranee  of  Noneooformist  minia- 
tera  ia  Wafet  TJw  fimt  reaohitioii  of  this 
eotiCereMS  had  aaid,  that— 

"  ThitiDj  syatem  of  national  educHitJon  fully 
tneating  the  requirementg  of  WoLee  must  t>o 
Graa,  H^ular,  uiuaatarl«a,  and  compulsory." 

Acd  the  aeoond  said  that  it  wo*  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  or  to  i^ipoae  the  ruding 
of  tbe  Bible.  Upon  sefcing  for  an  explaaa- 
tioD  of  the  pbttae  Bacular  and  uniectaiian,  I 
waa  informed  that  the  school  abould  be  suu- 
lar  in  education  and  uosectariao  in  mansffe- 
ment.  The  hon.  mambet  for  Uwtbyt  (Mr. 
Bichud),  howero^  thaa  whom  I  do  not 
belisYs  there  ia  a  loore  candid  man  in  thia 
Houae,  frankly  confaued  that  (hoM  was  & 
diSereuce  of  opioion  amoDgthemselTss,  and 
it  wu  thoi^bt  that  by  uaug  the  two  words- 
they  might  get  over  the  difficulty.  The 
reaolatiui  of  aiiotber  deputation,  from  the 
comniittee  ef  the  Gcogregational  Union, 
was  to  the  effect  that  Uiera  should  be  no 
dogma  taught  b  the  late^upported  adiools. 
I  asked  whether  the  word  "dogma"  was 
inteoded  to  apply  to  the  dogmas  held  by 
one  sect  of  CbiisthuiB  as  against  another, 
or  to  the  dogmaa  held  by  all  Chriallana, 
and  I  bund  it  did  not  meam  the  latltr. 
Now,  I  do  not  quote  tbasa  iaconabtemnea 
in  order  to  obiun  any  paltry  arguaientati*e 
triumph )  I  do  ao  bom  no  motif  a  «f  that 
kind.  I  only  bring  them  forward  to  diow 
that  all  who  hare  eadeaToured  to  deal  with 
the  qoeatiDn  have  discorered  its  diffioultiea. 


ance  to  it ;  and  let  me  add  that  they  onght 
not  to  sopport  my  hon.  fiiand  the  member 
for  Bifpungham  m  trying  to  meet  it  by  an 
abalraet  reBolulioo,  aa  to  which  each  may 
feel  iomewhat  dif^Qtly,  but  heatan  to  go 
into  CoBimltee  on  the  Bill,  where  we  may 
fully  disouss  the  whole  question,  ud  deli- 
bwately  eonrider  all  the  amendmanta.  in 
order  to  detansine  whether  then  doala  ha 
any  limibkUoot  in  the  discretion  given,  aad 
if  10,  what  ?  That  is  what  1  say  to  all 
has.  memben  who  are  in  favDiu  of  unsec- 
tarian  ednoalian.  UnaeDtarian  edgatMn 
is  a  nry  diScult  matter  to  define  in  ao  Act 
vfPailwmant;  butldeunit  notatalldiffi' 
flult  to  laaeh  in  paftotisa.  If  we  oeaae  to 
tiy  this  almoet  iH^oadhle  taek  of  iodiog 
warda  to  put  iota  an  Act  of  Pariiament  to 
determine  that  adoeation  shall  he  uaaae- 
tariao,  abnoat  the  fint  affect  i^  the  KU« 
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when  pused,  will  be  to  grre  reUgiemi, 
thougk  ungect&riao,  taduinK — tnining  in 

the  great  moral  tniUis ;  for  cbildien  mostljt 
tinder  twelve  years  of  are  are  not  those  to 
whom  it  ie  easj  to  teach  the(do^cal  doc- 
trine.  Mj  hon.  &iend  the  memberfbr  Bir- 
minghani  gcarcelj  knows  his  own  poaitton. 
He  said  he  was  in  favour  of  unsectarian,  or, 
it  may  be,  even  secular  education ;  but  mv 
hon.  friend  went  on  to  saj,  I  do  not  asK 
for  BBCulu  education  now.  I  saj  more,  sir; 
I  not  only  do  sot  ask  for  secular  education 
now,  bat  I  truit  I  never  shall  ask  for  it 
The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  said 
there  might  be  secular  schools  that  would 
not  injure  religious  training.  I  agree  with 
him.  There  are  snch  schools,  and  a  part 
ofthisBiUproridea  that  when  the  mnjoritj 
wishee  for  a  secular  school,  a  secular  school 
they  shall  have.  Bnt  I  ask  the  House  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the 
«ffect  of  decreeing  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
in  elementary  Khools  supported  by  the 
rates,  whether  the  majonty  wished  it  or 
sot,  reli^on  should  be  excluded  P  Our 
opioions  in  religion  may  be  difierent;  but 
I  think  we  all  of  us  agree,  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  country  agrees,  that  the 
«twidard  of  right  and  wrong  is  based  on 
religion,  and  that  when  you  go  agunst 
religion  you  strike  a  blow  against  morattty ; 
And  if  we  could  solemnly  by  Act  of  Parha- 
ment  tell  the  parents  of  children  to  be 
educated  that  reugiun  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  schools,  they  would  sup- 
pose that  we  cared  litUe  about  religion  our- 
selves,  and  that  in  our  opinion  it  were  best 
left  alone.  We  are  told  that  some  active 
intelligent  artiaane— men  to  whom  we  look 
forward  with  hope  that  they  will  take  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  connt^ — 
we  are  told  that  they  have  great  doubts  oi^ 
this  subject,  and  that  they  dislike  any  reli- 
,gion  being  pushed  on  them  in  this  way.  I 
believe  that  to  some  extent  that  is  the  case, 
and  there  is  something  in  their  past  history 
to  expMn  it ;  but  if  the  House  wishes  to 
perpetuate  that  feeling,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  decree  that  religion  shall  be  tabooed.  I 
■apeak  not  merely  having  regard  to  the  pre- 
■aent,  but  as  having  hope  for  the  future. 
Surely  the  time  will  come  whan  we  shall 
find  out  bow  we  can  agree  better  on  these 
matters— when  men  will  find  out  that  on 
4he  main  questions  of  religion  they  agree, 
and  that  tbey  can  teach  them  in  common 
to  their  children.  Shall  we  cut  off  from 
the  future  all  hope  of  such  an  agnement, 
and  say  that  all  those  queations  which  re- 
gnlate  our  conduct  in  life,  and  animate  oar 


bt^ies  for  Qie  future  after  death-^whidi 
fom  for  ns  the   atandaid   of  right  and 


It  is  not  merely  datr  to  the  present  and 
hope  for  the  future  ;  but  it  is  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  that  forbids  ui  to  ezcli)d« 
religion  from  the  teaching  of  dot  schoole. 
I  confees  I  have  still  in  my  veins  the  blood 
of  my  Puritan  forefathers,  end  I  wonder  to 
hear  descendants  of  the  Puritans  now  talk 
of  religion  as  if  it  were  the  property  of 
any  class  or  condition  of  men.  I  regret  to 
find  that  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Enaresborough  seems  to  think  that  religiom 
belongs  speciallv  to  the  minister.  It  b»- 
longB  to  the  schoolmaster  j  it  belongs  to 
every  man  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  meod 
when  he  tlunks  over  it  will  aee  that  it  is 
not  hie  place  to  sanction  the  doctrine  that 
the  priest  or  the  minister  must  step  in  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  Makw. 

Mk.  ILLINQWORTH  ezplEuoed,  (hat 
he  never  intended  to  say  anytiunfl;  of  the 
kind.  What  he  said  was,  that  it  belonged 
to  religious  bodies  to  teach  religion. 

MB.W.KFORSTER:  I  would  say  thftt 
it  belongs  to  sU  religious  men  to  teach  re- 
ligion, and  the  master  of  the  school,  wa  ' 
trust,  will  be  a  religions  man.  To  no  reli- 
sious  man  can  we  say,  leave  religion  alone. 
bon.  friend  the  member  for  Birmiogham. 
:ed  of  the  feelings  of  the  worldag  men. 
I  have  some  experience  of  the  woridng' 
men.  I  know  their  sympatbies,  I  knoir 
theirdoubtsanddifficultiee;  Iwisb  I  knew 
how  to  answer  them ;  bat  I  am  sure  of  thia, 
the  old  English  Bible  is  still  a  sacred  thing 
in  their  hearts.     The  English  people  ding 

''    "" '         ■"  will  be  mora 


taLed 


to  the  Bible,  and  no  measure  w 
unpopular  than  that  which  declares  by  Act 
of  Parliament  that  the  Bible  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  schooL  There  are  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Bible  is  excluded.  I 
believe  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  is  excluded  at  the  present  moment  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  a  coalition 
being  entered  into  against  religious  teaching' 
at  schools ;  but  I  confe«s  I  did  not  expect 
to  eee  that  poaaible  coalition  reinforced  bj 
the  Evangelical  Nonconformists.  The  poe- 
sibilirt  of  that  coalition,  however,  reminds 
me  of  Bome  words  that  have  been  put  into 
my  hands  lately  which  werewritten  by  one 
for  whMe  genius  we  have  all  a  great  respect. 
Speaking  of  the  old  English  Protestant 
Bible  the  words  are  better  than  anything  I 
can  say,  and  therefore,  if  the  House  mil 
allow  me,  I  will  read  them.    I  dan  ai^ 


Mr.  Former.         [SiOMiB  REABnia— CoKMOKB.]  Ur.  Fartttr. 


ttat  a  great  nnmlMr  of  Hon.  memben  will 
■t  once  TscogDiM  tbe  aothor.  The  worda 
sre  aa  follow : — 

"  Who  wlU  not  saf  thit  the  uncommon  beiutr 
■nd  nurrellous  Eagliah  at  tlift  Proteetsnt  Bibte 
ii  Dot  one  ot  the  great  atrongholdfl  ot  beresf  in 
this  country  ?  It  lives  on  tM  ear  like  a  music 
that  ncTer  can  be  faTxott«n~llke  the  sound  of 
dmrch  bells  which  the  convert  hardly  knows 
bow  ba  oan  foi^o.  lu  telidties  often  seem  to 
ba  almost  things  lather  thui  mere  words.  Jc 
is  part  ot  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  ot 
natiiHial  serloiuneaa.  The  memor*  ot  the  dead 
naasea  into  it.  Hie  potent  traditions  ot  child- 
aood  are  atereotjpea  in  it)  verses.  The  power 
of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  ot  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  Tepreaentative  ot 
his  best  momenta,  and  all  that  has  been  about 
lliai  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent, 
■Dd  good  speaks  to  bim  for  ever  out  ot  bia 
b^lisb  BiMe.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which 
doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  conlrovers; 
never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth  ot  the 
bad  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark 
of  religiousoeas  about  liim  whose  spiritual  bio- 
paphj'  is  not  in  bis  Saxon  Bible." 

And  do  bon.  memben  suppose  that  even  if 
we  thoofrht  it  right  to  trj  to  do  *o  we  could 
jiaM  a  Bill  to  enact  that,  reffardleM  of  the 
wish  of  the  majoritj,  this  Bible  was  not  to 
be  used,  or  that  if  such  a  Bill  were  passed 
it  would  not  eucounter  great  opposition  P 
Some  persons  have  remarked  that  it  was 
Marcelj'  fair  for  me  to  ea^  that  we  might 
MiIt  get  rid  of  the  religious  difficulty  to 

3 lace  it  b^  an  irreligions  difficulty.  Ihe 
igions  difficultj  is,  a  great  difficulty  I 
admit ;  bnt  if  we  were  in  our  educatiouEd 
nal  to  exclude  this  book  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
Bcnt  the  irreligious  difficulty  we  should 
dierebj  create  would  be  far  greater,  Bj 
ittainiu^  its  ose  in  schools  some  indivi- 
dnals  maj  object  to  paj  the  school  rate  oa 
account  of  the  particular  religioo  supposed 
to  be  favoured  at  the  schools  \  bnt  were  we 
to  saj  that  the  majority  were  not  to  Jiare 
their  children  taught  the  Bible  even  if  tbey 
desired  it,  we  shoold  bafe  the  school  tatM 
objected  to,  not  b;^  indiridaals,  but  by  larje 
nraltitudos.  I  think  that  the  House  will 
Mw  expect  me,  after  dealing  with  the 
amendment  and  the  grounds  by  which  it 
qrpeara  to  be  supported,  to  say  something 
with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Bill 
■gainst  which  the  amendment  was  directed. 
How,  tbie  portion  of  the  Bill  is  contained 
ii  the  14th  clause.  I  am  aware  that  both 
the  boa.  moTer  and  th-4  bon.  seconder  of 
tkc  amendment  think  that  it  is  also  con- 
tnned  in  the  7tli  elanse ;  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take on  their  parti,  because  the  14th  danse 
u  the  fiiat  that  deals  with  the  maoagement 


and  tbe  m^tenance  of  Bchools  by  Bchool 
boards.    In  tbe  Utb  clause  we  say- 


In  the  first  place  we  say  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  upon  the  objectora  to  ahow  ub 
why  the  school  boards  should  not  be  treated 
precisely  the  same  as  any  other  managers 
are  treated.  They  are  bound  to  manage  tbe 
schools,  and  it  is  only  fair  that,  having  that 
onerous  dntyimposed  upon  them,  tbey  shoulcl 
have  the  same  power  conferred  upon  them 
as  is  possessed  by  other  managers.  But  it 
is  B^d  that  they  should  not  have  the  power 
of  religious  tes^ing.placed  in  their  nand^ 
and  that  the  Government  have  avoided  and 
shirked  tbe  question  by  throwing  tbe  deci- 
sion of  it  upon  tbe  school  boards.  I  will 
state  the  reason  wby  we  propose  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  matter  to  them.  We 
think  that  tbey  are  tbe  persons  the  moat 
concerned  and  the  most  interested  in  tbe 
question;  we  think  we  have  amply  pro- 
vided in  this  Bill — and  if  we  have  not  done 
so  we  must  amend  and  amend  it  again  until 
we  have  provided — that  tbe  school  board 
shall  be  elected  b^  tbe  persons  most  inter- 
ested in  the  subject — namely,  tbe  parents, 
who  we  think  are  the  best  fitted  to  deter- 
mine tbe  question  of  religious  or  non-reli' 
gious  teach  in  g.  Tbst  was  oar  simple  reason 
for  leaving  the  question  of  religious  teaching 
to  be  settled  by  tbe  school  boards-  Then 
it  was  Btatedthat  by  this  proposal  we  should 
be  giving  rise  to  refigious  quarrels,  end  that 
the  elections  of  tlie  members  of  the  school 
boards  would  be  determined  upon  religions 
grounds  only.  I  do  not  deny  that  s^ch 
may  sometimes  be  tbe  case ;  but  I  am  only 
say  this,  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
study  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  cause  more  religious  quarrels  by 
deciding  the  queation  of  religious  teaching 
ourselvee.  Upon  this  point,  of  course^  hon. 
members  will  entertain  their  own  opinion, 
and  when  we  go  into  Committee  upon  the 
Bill  we  shsU  be ,  most  glad  to  consider  any 
amendment  which  m^  be  proposed  for 
limiting  tbe  powers  of  the  school  boards. 
I  think  I  ought,  however,  to  say  wby  we 
think  that  we  sball  catise  more  religious 
quarrels  by  not  leaving  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  tbe  school  boards.  We  think 
so  upon  this  ground.  That  we  should  be 
stepping  out  of  the  province  of  Imperial 
legislation,  and  attempting,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  establish  a  rigid  rule  regardleaa 
of  bU  the  varying  circumstances  and  wisbw 


Mr.  Fortler.         [SxooBC  fiEuma — Oonoii.]         Mr.  Ftrgftv, 


dt  lifferent  loeaEtie^  Bai  tire  tmdH  -wimH 
be  that  'we  nbonld  meet  with  oppoMtioD 
Aom  all  qaart«r^  ind  gire  r«e  lo  more 
lietutbtiroiDgB  than  if  we  left  tbe  matter 
alone.  ADdthis  weanertnotfrom  aprkiri 
jffciaais,  Iwt  from  vhat  is  actually  occur- 
iiiig  in  otter  constiieB  at  the  pree«it 
nomeat.  Take  the  Imh  ^vtem,  for  ih- 
Btanee — and  I  em  far  from  eayinff  that  in 
OomBtittee  we  ma^  ntrt  obtain  great  adraa- 
tage  from  the  consideretion  of  that  nyetem. 
jet,  whatever  ite  merits,  H  ha«ncrf  presented 
idipoM  diapntfls.  In  the  Umted  BtateB 
agam,  the  sy«t«m  there  adopted,  notwiUi- 
Btsuding  tl^  enormoTu  beseDts  it  ha«  con- 
fared  on  the  community,  is  eaid  to  be  is 
f^eat  danger.  TTie  aneetioD  of  the  exeln- 
eion  of  the  Kfale  in  that  country  haa  been 
ntiaed,  and  men  are  rall^iig  round  the 
point  in  dilute  on  both  ndea.  And  why 
la  that  syaton  in  iaagetf    Beeanee  it  does 


lMd«n  'at  tke  tadial  ipm^  toM  tm  bewv 

gTMhiallr  comw  round  lo  tte  c^iinwn  tlMt  the 

communee  ahould  be  left  free  in  Um  «haiee«f 
their  sjatem,  uid  that  they  ahould  be  aDowea 


not  do  what  tMs 


iSuT 


namely,  to  leave  the  qoestjon  of  relive .._ 
teaching  to  the  djseretion  of  die  ediool 
boards.  In  Oincinnati  I  am  eotry  to  eay  i' 
iaa  been  decided  by  the  aebool  board  tha. 
the  Bible  shall  be  excluded ;  but  among 
the  last  news  from  America  it  will  be 
foimd  that  the  Supreme  Oomt  has  reversed 
(bet  decision,  and  this  has  endangered  the 
whole  Byetem.  This  danger  could  not  have 
arisen  wider  the  preseni  Bill,  because  it  will 
be  within  the  power  of  the  school  boards  to 
adopt  secular  edacation  if  ther  pleaae,    ' 

Gemiany  we  find  that  a  dirferent  ct 

baa  been  taken,  the  exact  teaching  being 
ptescnbed.  Almost  equal  difficnlty  has 
occurred  there.  The  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham  dted  tiie  case  of  Holland  as 
that  of  a  country  in  which  the  Bible  is  not 
used  in  schools;  but  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
bet  is  hardly  aware  of  the  position  of 
Holland  in  the  matter.  The  actual  stale 
of  Holland  ma^  be  aeen  Erom  the  following 
statement  which  I  have  received  from  a 
Dntoh  gentleman,  who  made  inquiries  at 
my  instance-  He  is  well  known  to  many 
bon.  members,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
Bn^h  life,  and  is  of  Liberal  opinions.  I 
wanted  to  know  from  him  the  feeling  of  the 
mass  of  the  parents.    He  says — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  universal  luf- 
Irage  the  system  prevailinB  would  hardly  be 
kept  up,  ud  that  Uie  BiUe,  Uie  catech»ni, 
ana  ths  priest  in  Boman  Catholic  parts  of  the 
country  would  Maf^ew.  Tit»  great  hardship 
of  having  excellent  dimomioMioDal  sdiocus 
un|savideil  Ftoid  the  Exdkei]utr  simply  because 
they  teach  religion  Is  growing  on  many  people 
^K)  tbemselies  are  opposed  to  denommatioaal 
Only  th»  other  day  one   of  the 


tert  tlM  mtooCn,  e«aeUy  tiie  antem  1  ca^n- 
tuiate  you  on  having  peopoKd  for  ^«laiiid. 
Ttaer»  w  tw  deubt  Ust  (ke  numbv  of  aehe^ 
started  by  Booao  CUhidkaaad  riMjiliialiihi 
oppoMtiea  to  (be  Oovemment  sidiMl  is  alCMUIr 
an  Che  incrMae.  '-•-'r'tlliil  Hiii  li  1 1  iimiiiimii 
acbooI  teaetaiBg  ns  leUgiwi  not  mly  leawaa  a 
8*11,  but  teods  b>  make  the  children  utaartr 
eareleas  or  even  hastik  ta  reMgion,  looking  uiWB 
the  hotffs  speot  out  of  school  with  (te  <tegp 
■■  so  iDMch  wasted  lime  nslemnt  to  the  vwa- 
ticalinlBiMtoflifa.'-  "^ 

He  says  local  diqmtee  do 

because  disputes  arise  as  to  who  i. 

^punt  the  master ;  and,  ke  odda — 

"Oar  system  leMls  to  another  dangoroaa 
consequence.     At  each  general    electian  the 

nition  divides  the  voters;  It  ezeicee  and  fa- 
es  all  the  ratigiouB  pasBions,  and  pnnmrite 
other  questions  bSng  propyl;  attended  to." 
I  do  notaay  &at  o{»iiuon  ttaeondnsiTe 
one ;  bnt  it  is  the  opimon  oi  an  njii.i  wiliw^ 
who  deaerves  tXbaaioa,  and  I  Benticii  it  n 

C'lfication  of  the  Goveramait'a  proptMd. 
t  proposal  I  wonld  have  hon.  membuB 
believe,  hea  been  pot  bmiaid,  not  a*  m 
(tm^e  M1H&,  but  aa  the  beat  means  at  o«r 
diapaealforeolvtDgadffieuhpiobleBi.  W« 
mu«t  make  op  our  minds  that  Dotlung  w» 
can  do  here  will  prevent  dieoutea.  W» 
may  dedan  that  the  achocd  riiall  be  semlai^ 
we  cannot  declare,  and  we  do  not  wirii  t* 
deelaie,  tbat  the  sdKMl  shall  not  be  tanglA 
by  men  who  have  reii^jaas  feeltDga  tmA 
opinions.  My  honest  belief  ia,  t^at  if  qm- 
rels  oocur  about  anything,  they  will  ooeor 
about  tlte  appointaiont  of  the  mastere. 
People  of  strcog  relinous  convictions  wonld 
say  that  a*  the  sckocd  is  aeeular  itwiU  hav» 
strong  rationalistio  tmidencies,  and,  oaosft- 
qnently  they  will  do  theb  beat  to  secure  it 
religious  teadier,  who  will  give  a  relinaBa 
tone  to  tfce  sdiool  iriiich  would  thn  he  ha 
some  senae  religioot.  I  do  not  mysdf  loofc 
forward  to  quamlsin  the  boaids;  bntsnsi 
ifldidl^odd  alill  say,  pass  the  BiU;  tt 
is  better  these  qnanels  onould  oemr,  aoi 
that  man  in  elaetug  Town  Oondla  ebooM 
think  idMat  lelwiooa  qneatiaia,  Abb  tbk 
ignoraaca  ahoola  oontmna.  Bnt  1  da  bA 
believe  theae  qnairelt  will  lumpen,  beaiaae 
I  have  ccaddeoce  in  tb  ommoD  aeDM  k£ 
conotry.  I  tvoBt  to  one  fact  and  one 
princ^Aa.  The  prine^e  ii  amdap^  g»- 
TMBmsot  and  t]w  Act  i>  Ibe  pnoticii 
hiatoiy  01  adacatfon.    I  da  ant  di^iit«  th» 

ikGoo^^lc 


Ur,  FanUn         [Ssecaa  Abusbo— Ooiacaats.3 


taataBr*  of  tba  religpoiu  difficoltr,  nobody 
li*  cues  a^wd  ^ocstiou  cm  ftffocd  to 
lArrata  it  Tlie  nliRiaua  dii&culLyhaa 
k^  the  coimliy  ta  oonmRrative  ignoiance 
firteuMMBpaAt;  but  u  lias  been  a  diS- 
ciltf  feJl,  not  so  mock  bj  those  eoxcemed 
«iu  taaduog  as  b^  thou  who  wiah  to  con- 
mh  AemMlves  vitiL  thaw  who  aro  oon- 
anted  with  the  teaching.  It  ia  a  li^culty 
ic£L  not  so  much  by  the  parents  oT  the 
^tSlina  or  the  maatera  or  the  school  nuna- 
gas ;  for  wheceTer  Ihaie  has  been  a  parent 
wtrfung  to  get  hia  child  tAugbt  and  a 
iMchei  re*dT  to  educate  him,  the  dIffiouHy 
has,  geaeaJlj  iipeakiiig^  been  got  over. 
ThMeforCp  I  »aj  that,  if  joa  bring  thus  prac- 
tical work  home  to  the  school  boards,  and 


nij  Sim  bcIiBf  is  that  the  difficulty 
nu  duappear.  I  will  giTe  an  iltustratioD j 
nd  win  take  it  from  a  secondary  school, 
Mch  as  msaj  of  aa  might  send  our  own 
iJiiHrsii  to,  for  I  want  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion home  to  ourseIve«,  that  we  may  deal 
with  it  as  if  it  were  our  own  case.  I  would 
here  eemitid  the  Hauae  that  these  difficulties 
of  which  we  mahe  so  nuich  in  the  case  of 
pom  duldrfiu.  do  not  arise  in  the  case  of  our 
own  children  ;  and  I  dbubt  whaCher  those 
pnentd  havB  more  doubt  in  their  i*ii'nilq 
moo  ths  subject  with  reietence  Co  their 
ctilJien  than  we  have  as  regards  oun>  I 
tdt«  my  inastratian  from  a  letter  addressed 
tD  BM  fiy  Ur.  Evans,  of  King  Edwud's 
Sdonl,  Biimiu^iaiiL — 

'  niis  ■ofaool  coDtsina  nsail j  1,900  pupils,  of 
winm  more  tbaa  half  aie  Nonconformists  of 
**»^^""  diflarent  denominatlona  (thsni  woiv 
■  Aoit  timB  ago);    Tbor  all  iwetre- 


self-elected,  and  for  the  most  part,  a,  Conserra- 


liapmted  vtoj  fiiMiaraUy  oa  Ihe 
k  aMiiiiiii  attain mmtti  o!  tba  boys  in  dinnity . 
itaav  LigbUoot,  Canon  Wastcott,  and  Dr. 
awarta  were  educated  here.  Any  parent  irtio 
4ftar  omily  or  in  wiiclng  ah<nild  expreai  ta  me ' 
HrwMi  tn  wMMntw  his  sao  ft«mai«l%ioQs 
ttmoQ^oa  itegRMDdoteoaaolntiona  aoBfitai^ 
««uM  ba  at  libecty  M  40  a*.  01  stub  peioiia- 
■■a,  bowttvar,  do  advantage  baa  betn  taken 
cBcspC  in  the  case  ol  Jews,  who  do  not  attend 
li^iaiii  in  Ihe  5aw  l^stament.  Hie  systeu 
ia  ^tvB  entire  aaditactlon— to  none 
—  -i  tb»&ev.  e.  V!na»ndtbS'Ilsv.  R. 
liars  sons  in  tbaaohooL  The 
athua  aliawndia  nataeiiared 
be  any  lag^  inBtrumaat  oe  Conimenoa  Clause, 
tot  HMti  airily  on  cuUom,  and  an  ui^eiatand- 
■(  Between  parenta  and  the  bead  maicer." 
Amd.   Ikm    isi  th»  d«dnctiai  Ab.   Brau< 


a  right  to  aqiect  an  equally  liberal  scheme  of 
religious  inatnictioa  tram  the  local  boaidg  con- 
sUlutad  as  proposed  in  the  Gororntnent  Bili^ 
That  is  a  pnctacal  Tiew  of  the  case,  and  I 
really  do  wish  my  hon.  friends,  taking  the 
same  tIow  of  polltiics  and  belonging  to  the 
same  Radical  school  aa  myself,  woiSd  have 
ali ttlemore confidence  in  whatlhayealwaya 
auppoied  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Badkal 
tenets,  and   that   is  trust    in    municipal 

foTemmcnt  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  As 
said  before,  this  is  not  so  mux^  atUScult^ 
felt  by  the  parents  as  by  the  ministera  of 
relMon,  some  of  whom  wish  to  got  the 
chiloien  to  attend  certain  schools  while 
othera  wish  to  keep  them  away.  This  is 
where  the  difficulty  miuuly  springs  from ; 
but  with  a  school  hoard  elected  by  tbeiato- 
^yers — that  is,  by  the  parents  taking  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
aa  they  do  at  preaeot,  and  as  they  will  do 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  ^ture,  wo  sh^ 
bare  those  who  are  likely  to  aggravate  the 
religious  difficult  met  by  a  cry  of  "  Hands 
off;,  let  ug  ^t  edacation  as  best  we  can." 
What  we  ahould  melkt  is  a  school  when 
the  children  would  get  Christian,  tbou^ 
not  controveisial  traicing,  and  in  trie 
euoimoua  majority  of  cases  that  is  what 
the  children  would  get,  at  least  in  the  towns. 
1 1  win  not  den  J  that  there  are  some  cases 
j  in  the  mial  parishes  which  require  spedaf 
attentixin.  Some  csaea  have  come  before 
itu>  in  which  there  hoa  been  on  attempt 
made  on  tiia  part  of  the  clergyman,  some- 
times backed  by  the  squire,  to  exercisa  an 
il legitimate  infliieaoe  upon  the  children  of 
Dissenttia.  Genorally  apeakiug,  I  may  say 
in  every  caie  that  has  come  practically 
before  me-  Uiat  inflm^Tn^  has  been  exercised 
either  to  prevent  these  children  going  to  a 
Sundaj-cchool,  or  to  make  them  ^o  to  a 
Sonday-schooL  Well,  Clause  T  is  very 
atnmg,  iodeed,  on  this  point  Sorry  aa  I 
am  that  any  such  attempt  should  be  made, 
and  aniieus  as  I  am  that  theM  attempts 
should  be  discontinued,  we  cannot  change 
society.  What  more  can  we  do  than  ^ve 
the  power  of  election  to  the  parents  ?  Hon. 
members  may  say  the  election  of  vestries  is 
not  snfficieotly  guarded.  [An  hon.  Mbu- 
bhb:  ThaBall^]  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
w«  must  talk  about  in  Committee.  I  am 
not  amn  what  are  the  councils  of'llie 
CaUaeton  that  matter,  but  there  seems  to 
b»  m  MBwtation  that  ths  ballot  ia  not 
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£u  IB  the  distance,  and  if  it  ohoiild  be   parait  the  most  Complete  power  to  vid 
'  in  anv  gsm  it  min^t  be  allied  in   draw  his  child  from  anj  lelwiona  edncatio 


the  oa»  of  these  elections.    We  hare  pro- 
vided that  tbe  feelings  of  DiBsenters  dioull 

be  consulted  and  theU  rights  'protected  if 
Qysj  caie  to  take  odTautage  of  the  means 
tre  plsce  et  thdr  dis^os^;  if  thej  an 
caietess  the  fault  is  ttem.  But  our  Non- 
confonolat  friends  tell  us — "Tliis  is  con- 
cunent  endowment  orei  agun,  and  the 
chtuGh-Tate  contest  otct  again."  I  wish 
ton.  membeiB  would  conader  what  it  is 
thej  are  now  deolinr  with,  and  what  it 
was  they  dealt  with  whea  the  phrase  ''  con- 
cunent  endowment"  waa  invented.  In  the 
one  caae  the  mattet  was  teligion  and  nothing 
hut  religion  i  in  this  case  it  is  religious 
accompanimecte  to  secular  iustraction — the 
jnun  object.  Hon.  members  who  think  we 
must  come  to  eecular  education,  and  nothiog 
but  secular  education,  have  some  rigbt  to 
say  that  the;  will  act  upon  the  principle  of 
oppoutioD  to  all  concunent  endowment  '' 
do  not  gather  that  manj  hon.  membei 
are  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that}  and  if 
thej  are  not  the^  are  at  this  moment 
aanctioaing  this  pnndple  of  concurrent  en- 
dowment, if,  indeed,  it  applies  to  educatdon 
at  all.  There  ie  concurrent  endowment  of 
the  denominational  schools  at  the  present 
lime.  There  is,  likewise,  concurrent  en- 
dowment of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
tectant schools  according  to  the  Irish 
ejstem,  in  prtuse  of  which  we  have  heard 
BO  much ;  and  there  would  be  concurrent 
endowment  if  the  proposals  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Biimingnam  were  carried  into 
efisct,  for  if  j^ou  are  to  provide  a  bniiding 
for  reli^oua  instruction  hv  different  de- 
nominatioD^  what  is  that  but  concurrent 
endowment  P  I  think  hon.  gentlemen 
generally  will  find  out  tliat  they  can  bardl; 


of  wMch  he  might  disapprove,  and,  at  ths 
same  time,  we  demred  to  provide  that  his 
child  should  not  lose  the  secnlar  instmctiort 
to  whicb  he  has  a  tight  and  for  which  the 
rates  aie  pud.  We  think  that  principle  ia 
caiiied  out  br  the  clause :  but,  if  it  be 
proved  to  us  that  it  is  not,  we  must  amend 
the  daose  until  it  does  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple. I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
nuDgham  must  have  felt,  when  he  was 
obJMtlngto  that  dauB^  that  he  was  making 
a  speech  which  ought  [voperly  to  have  beea 
dehvered  on  the  clause  in  Committee  rather 
than  in  support  of  the  present  resolution, 
wfiich  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  clause. 
My  belief,  and  I  think  it  is  shared  by  many 
members  who,  in  other  reqwcta,  take 
different  views  ou  ttiis  queatioD,  is  that  if 
we  could  make  Clauae  7  perfectly  eSectivv 
many  objections  to  Olause  14,  and  abo  to- 
the  clause  which  gives  power  to  aid  do- 
Dominatjonal  schools,  will  he  removed. 
The  key  to  the  whole  Bill,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  religious  difficulty,  is  this — 
We  have  framed  Clause  7  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  effective,  and  that  it  will  give  most 
complete  protection  in  regard  to  the  leUgioua 
feelings  of  the  parents.  I  cpite  adnut, 
however,  that  if  uie  Bill  were  to  pass  into 
law  without  that  clause  bdn^  effective  it 
would  not  carry  out  our  wishes  or  the 
wishes  of  the  country.  I  must  cow  allude 
to  one  or  two  other  objectionB  which  I 
confess  I  was  rather  sor^  to  hear,  I  have 
seen  it  stated  veiy  oHen  in  the  public 
press,  and  several  gentlemen  have  likewise 
told  me,  that  the  Bill  cannot  be  a  good  one 
becauee  it  uds  one  denomination  mors  than. 
it  aids  another — or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
anistance  to  the  Established 


apply  that    principle  to  education.     Wo    Church  than  to  any  other  denomination. 


come  back,  then,  to  that  which  relates 
to  the  real  matter  in  hand— namely,  the 
practical  object  umed  at  by  our  Noncon- 
timnist  friends,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  reli^ous  question  is  treated  by  the 
present  Bill ;  and  I  speak  now  not  so  much 
of  Clause  14  as  of  CUuse  7.  Alllcansay 
of  Clause  7  is — "  Let  it  go  into  Committee, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  tliat  we  have  not 
carried  out  the  principle  of  that  claose 
we  must  amend  it  until  the  principle  is 
canied  out"  That  prindple  was  in  our 
minds  the  most  perfect  protection  of  the 
taligious  opinieos  of  the  Dissenters  and  the 
■ecmarists — of  every  parent,  in  a  word,  with 
regard  to  his  views  of  taligibn  or  even 
gainst  religion.    We  wiilwd  to  give  erery 


Indeed  I  have  Iieen  sometimes  told  that 
what  little  I  have  to  do  with  bringing  in 
the  Bill  must  have  been  done  with  the 
intention  of  epedally  uding  the  Church. 
Well,  I  can  atdj  say  that  I  am  innocent  of 
any  such  attempt,  and  of  all  belief  that  sudt 
a  result  weuld  be  produced,  Uy  object,  and 
I  mav  say  our  object  in  framing  tite  Bill 
has  been  education  and  education  alone. 
We  determined  that  nothing  we  might 
do  abould  diacourage  religion,  and  surely 
we  should  have  been  blamed  if  we  baa 
disooura^  it  We  were  also  determined 
tlia^  wule  not  discouraging  religion,  we 
would  not  treat  one  rdigious  sect  with 
greater  indulgence  than  another.  Now. 
I  believe  wo  hare   thoroughly  caniea 
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eot  that  ^it&ciple.  If  not,  when  ve  go 
ioio  OoDunittee,  boD.  gentlemen  will  have 
omortunities  of  pointinf  out  snT  cun  in 
vtaich  we  hftve  treated  the  Church  of  Eng- 
luid  with  more  indnljtence  than  other  le- 
^ioos  bodies,  and  if  a  flaw  can  be  detected 
it  most,  of  comse,  be  temoved.  It  ia  quite 
tnte  that  there  are  Ihronghout  the  cotmtc^ 
a  TBst  nomber  of  Church  schools ;  but  it  u 
■ot  our  &ult  that  thev  are  in  existence;  and 
it  ia  allowed  b;  all  Who  take  an  interest  in 
the  Ealyect  that  we  must  not  destroy  before 
we  build  Dp.  If,  bj  passing  this  meamiTe, 
w«  destroT  the  piesent  educational  agendes, 
it  will  beloDK  Wore  wa  could  do  as  much 
good  as  we  dionld  have  done  harm ;  and, 
Uierefore,  as  a  friend  of  education,  and  of 
education  onlj,  I  was  anxious  that  we  should 
belp  ererj  pereon,  whether  he  belonged  to 
tlw  Church  of  England  or  not,  who  was 
wiDing.to  spend  either  his  time  or  hit  monej 
in  promoting  education  among  bis  poorer 
nngbboors.  We  wished  to  help  them  as 
bt  as  they  help  ua  in  our  eSbrts,  and  upon 
eoe  condition — namelj,  that  the  help  should 
not  be  mfforded  if  any  attempt  were  made 
■t  persecution  or  illegitimate  prosehtising. 
We  most  admit,  after  all,  that  this  is  a 
■alter  aSecting  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Biuntiy.  The  task  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
sod  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any 
sodal  force  which  will  aid  ns  in  accom- 
ylWii-np  it.  Well,  I  find  in  existence  a 
powat^  Boci^  force  depending  very  much 
(B  denoroinational  zeal  and  ardour  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  I  am  not  saying  anything 
Ignatt  that  zeal  and  ardour,  as  tfiey  do  irom 
■en  who  have  a  faith  which  helps  them  in 
this  world,  and  fills  them  with  hope  in  re- 
nrd  to  the  next  This  is  not  a  feeling  which 
I  ixmbt  to  despise,  especially  when  I  find  it 
haa  mdaced  many  men  to  spend  mnch  time 
and  money,  and  to  lead  seu-denying  lives 
ia  order  to  promote  that  secular  educs- 
ticn  for  whicfi  we  all  care  so  much.  This, 
I  repeat,  ia  a  sodal  force  which  we  can- 
not dispense  with.  We  must,  of  course 
protect  parents  residing  in  coontiy  parisbe}, 
and  this  is  a  point  which  will  require  to  be 
carefolly  looked  at  But  with  legnrd  to 
the  GDimttT  parishes  alone,  if  we  were  to 
drive  all  the  clergy  &om  the  educational 
cann,  I,forone,  donotknowhowweshould 
be  aoie  to  replace  them.  We  only  propose 
to  take  their  help  for  the  fature  on  what 
m  conaider  fiur  conditions ;  but  do  not  let 
M  throw  away  and  reject  aid  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  promote  educa- 
tion, esperially  in  the  rural  diatricts.  And 
this  it  not  the  only  great  eodal  force  which 


ptrtnilar  feeling  among  the  parents  of  th9 
children,  especially  the  intelligent  parents^ 
in  our  denaely-peopied  towns.  1  rejoice 
to  see  them  taking  the  matter  into  thebf 
Qwn  hands.  They  feel  they  are  doing 
a  dn^  which  they  owe  to  themselves, 
to  their  children,  and  to  their  own  class. 
But  by  this  Bill  we  provide  that  wherever 
they  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  they 
should  have  it  in  their  owd  hands.  I  loos 
forward  in  the  hope  of  seeing  town  after 
town  in  which  parents  will  feel  so  stronglv 
on  the  subject  that  they  will  mi^e  such 
arrangements  that  the  education  of  tJieir 
chUdren  and  the  children  of  their  lellow- 
artisans  shall  be  conducted  under  their  own 
management  and  in  the  manner  tbey  ap- 
prove. Then  I  am  told  that  hon.  gentln-- 
men  opposite  support  the  BUI.  [^tmumT 
ehetri.']  I  hope  we  shell  never  eome  t» 
that  mode  of  treating  questions,  which 
would  oblige  us  to  conclude  that  because 
gei^tlemen  on  the  other  nde  of  Uie  House 
support  a  measure  it  must  necessarily  be  a 
bad  one.  It  is  not  only  this  year  that 
some  hon.  members  opposite  have  been 
prepared  t«  support  a  Bill  like  this ;  some 
□f  them,  like  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
John  Pakington),  from  whom  I  have  learnt 
much  respecting  education,  would  have 
supported  it  long  ago.  Indeed,  in  this 
matter,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been 
in  advance  of  most  members  on  either  side 
of  the  House.  However,  hon,  gentlemen 
opposite  will  not  deny  that  this  Bill, 
alOiough  it  has  been  most  kindly  received 
by  them  this  year,  would  not  have  been 
so  received  by  them  at  an  earlier  date ;. 
but  are  we  ta  complun  that  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  hare  found  out  that  some 
measure  of  this  kind  must  be  passed  F 
They  have  made  what  they  regard  as  neat 
concessions,  for  which  I  thank  them.    Last 

J  ear,  for  instance,  they  would  hardly  have 
een  prepared  to  accede  to  a  strict  Con< 
science  Clause  being  imposed  in  schools  in 
which  much  money  had  been  voluntarily 
expended  without  any  expectation  that 
such  a  clause  would  m  applied  to  them. 
Nor  probably  would  thev  have  been  pre- 
pared to  do  away  with  denominational 
mspectors,  or  to  accept  the  principle  of  a 
rate  for  educational  purposes,  to  which  last 
year  strong  objection  was  expressed.  I  am 
most  grateful  te  find  they  are  looking  at 
the  subject  in  a  way  which  gives  hop» 
that  a  satisfactory  Bill  mav  be  at  length 
paased.  Although  my  hon.  friend  then  — 
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be*  tar  BJraumkftm  bob^mpb  of  ft  part  of 
this  iffiUr  be  knows  that  it  hu  within  it 
that  gieat  piindpla  which  he  and  I  hftve 
bew  M>  long  coatendiog  tor— a  legal  pro- 
'vjjutni'  for  schools  throiwhout  the  oountrj. 
ConserratiTes  geigeKlly  iiava  opposed  the 
principle  iiutil  now.  It  is  noi  tor  us  to 
coiiqikin  that  they  hare  coma  round  to 
our  *iewa,  and  I  certaiulv  regretted  to 
haar  tha  scornful  cheers  of  the  mamhers 
below  the  gangwi^,  aa  if  they  were  ready 
to  blame  hon.  gentiemen  oppoaita  for 
lending  their  support  to  the  BiU.    ["! 


have  discovered  Aat  new  coaditioos  of 
sodety  exist,  Ihey  perceive  iJiat  the 
measure  which  we  passed  three  yeejs  ago 
renders  it  uecessAr^  that  we  ^uld  £ad 
new  forma  in  which  to  clothe  the  old 
spirit,  which  I  lielieve  to  be  at  the  bottom 
caboth  OonserratiBin  and  Radicalism,  and 
which  seeks  to  preserve  all  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  on  tjie  one  hand, 
while  it  desires  to  tear  up  the  weeds  which 
lie  at  the  roots  of  those  institutions  on  the 
otlier.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  them,  also, 
that  they  aocept  this  Bill,  although  widi 
misgiTings,  and  with  the  feeling  that  it 
is  opposed  to  many  of  the  viawa  which 
they  entertain,  because  tJiev  wish  to  coa- 
tiibute  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  work 
of  popular  education.  I  do  not  Imow  t^at 
I  have  any  right  to  say  a  word  either  to  my 
Nonconfonnist  friends  or  to  my  fellow- 
Radicals.  I  am  not  a  Dissenter.  I  wish 
1  could  see  my  way  clearly  to  belong  to 
any  relifpoua  community.  ^Lavghter.']  An 
hon.  member  laug^ ;  but  itis  no  laughing 
matter.  But  though  I  do  not  belong  to 
either  Church  or  Bissent,  yet  I  have  a 
feeling  of  attachment  to  both,  and  I  would 
worn  my  Bissentina  friends  against  Stand' 
ing  in  Ihe  way  of  uiis  Bill  merely  because 


in  Commit^ is  held  out  to  Uiem.  To  my 
Radical  friends  I  would  say — "  Consider 
well  before,  in  obedience  to  any  passing 
breath  of  popular  feelinif,  you  give  up  the 
great  principle  of  municipal  control  and 
election."  As  to  my  hon.  friood  the  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  what  more  can  he  and 
bis  friends  of  the  Education  Le^ue  de^e 
than  they  obtaui  in  this  Bill  P  With  the 
exception  of  the  principle  of  free  schools, 
whiui  I  think  does  not  meet  with  much 
acceptation,  there  is  no  prinmple  wlopted 
by  the  Leaene  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  any  loci£^  whe»  tha  majoiit;  of  the 


population  deaire  it;  and  Kieif  my  bon. 
niend  does  not  wish  to  push  his  edttcalaoDal 
dogmas  down  the  throats  of  the  majoii^. 
But  wherever  Qm  majoril;  of  the  popala' 

tdoa  believe  in  bis  dogmas  they  can  canj 
tliem  out.  I  trust  that  after  the  explans- 
tione  I  have  given  he  will  not  think  it  right 
to  take  his  amendment  to  a  division.  I 
ask  him  not  to  do  so,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  this, 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  stronger 
Radical  measures  which  could  be  proposed 
which,  thou^  indeed  it  has  been  etlled 
timid  and  tentative,  will  yet  make  1^^ 
provinon  for  schools  throughout  the  country, 
should  pass  the  second  reading  in  the  face 
of  Ra<£cal  opposition.  It  is  a  Bill  in 
iraming  which  we  have  endesToured  to 
carry  out  two  prindples — the  most  perfect 
protection  to  the  parent  and  tkc  eecurinK  of 
the  moat  complete  fairness  and  impartifSty 
in  the  tzeatment  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tiona.  If,  in  order  to  cany  out  these 
principles,  it  is  necessaiy  to  amend  the 

froviaiouB  of  this  Bill,  that  must  be  done. 
sak  the  House,  then,  not  to  give  itfi 
assent  to  a  mere  abstract  proportion.  Let 
US  join  in  Committee  in  the  endeavour  to 
find  some  way  by  which  the  difficultUs 
which  have  been  pointed  out  may  be  met, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  bring 
this  great  work  to  a  sati^iseUHy  condu- 
siOD. 

Ma.  WINTHRBOTiHAM  moved  fli* 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Ma.  GLABSTOira :  So  objection  can 
be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Gkivernment  tu 
the  motion :  but  we  have  been  plaoed  in  a 
peculiar  aud  unexpected  position,  and  I  am 
desirous  that  we  shnll  be  permitted  to  carry 
forward  Aiis  debate  to-morrow  night  Li 
fact,  unless  we  are  allowed  to  do  so,  I  can- 
not see  how  we  ahall  be  able  to  proceed 
satisfactorily,  in  consequsnce  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  stato 
of  Ireland,  of  which  my  risht  hon.  friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  hasnvan 
notice  to  move  the  introduction  on  lauis- 
day.  On  looking  to  the  notices  for  to- 
morrow, I  find  there  are  two  with  regard 
to  whidi  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
ua  to  make  some  arrangement  The  mat 
relates  to  a  Bill  to  relieve  Lords  Spiritual 

giereafter  consecraled)  from  ettendanco  iii 
wliament.  If  tbe  hon.  member  for  Wake- 
field (Ur.  Somenet  Beanoiont),  in  whosn 
name 'that  stands,  will  withdraw  it  fprto- 
monow,  we  shsU  undertake  to  oonu^er  it 
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liaat  poriod  of    the    seamoii. 

fZaiighter.]  WeS,  I  will  raidertake  that 
he  Sail  be  nnder  no  disadTWitage  with 
Mgard  to  time.  Thi*  is  a  case  of  great 
Bteemtj,  wid  nothing  could  he  more  un- 
M^actorr  than  that  the  debate  on  the 
■econd  reading  Bhonld  bo  interrupted  for  an  ^ 
indefinite  period.  The  eecond  notice  is  by 
the  hon,  member  for  liverpool  (Mr. 
OiBTea),  and  relates  to  the  rale  of  mland 
pcctage.  I  admit  he  ia  entitled  to  look  for 
S^e  BolutioD  of  that  matter  with  reference 
to  the  approaching  Badeet  of  my  right 
hon.  Kend  the  CWicellor  of  the  Ki- 
cheqnei;  but  I  hope  he  will  accept  mj 
Ihuil  aSGOiance  that,  if  be  waives  bu  pre- 
(sdence  to-morrow,  he  ahaU  suffer  from  no 
seriooe  in(pnvenience  by  doing  ao. 

Mb.  somerset  BEAUMONT  ei- 
prewed  his  williognesa  to  accede  to  the 
rwqaeflt  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
oa  the  part  of  the  Government 

Mb.  graves  8«d,  he  would  consent 
to  poBtpone  Ms  motion.  He  could  not  do 
ao,  low*'")  without  a  protest  against  the 
pncties  which  seemed  to  be  growmg  up  of 
tnnung  Tuesdays  into  Qoremment  nightt 
and  tboB  encroaching  on  the  piiTJlegea  of 
nriT»to  members.  In  giving  way,  however, 
OT  the  present  occason,  it  must  be  on  the 
diatiDCt  nnderstan^fr  th»t  ^«  should  have 
■n  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  hw 
motion  before  the  financial  statement  was 
««de  bj  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I.  SOLiTER-BOOTH  said,  the  Life 
iraace  Companiea  Hill  stood  on  the 
noer  for  to-morrow.  It  was  with  great 
Snctaace  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Shoreham  (Mr.  Stephen  Cave)  had 
portponed  it  last  week.  Xt  was  rather  hard 
™i  private  members,  m  the  month  of 
March,  to  take  from  them  their  opportuni- 
ties rf  bringing  on  mottona. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  w^t 
arrangements  it  was  proposed  to  make  for 
the  wntinoence  of  the  debate  after  to- 


Mb.  BRUCE  Mdd,  that  no  objedioa 
would  be  offered  on  thepart  of  theQovem- 
ment  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Bebate  adjounud  till  to-morrou. 


Mb.  GLADSTONE  hoped  that  it  might 
be  condnded  to-morrow  night. 

Ma.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  that 
it  must  not  be  supposed  there  was  any 
undOTtanding  on  the  pwt  of  membMS 
below  the  gangway,  that  the  debate  would 
ck«  to-morrow.  There  had  been  foer 
niKhts'  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  Bili,  and 
UVoold  hardly  be  dealmg  vnth  a  great 
quertion  in  an  adequate  manner  to  hnrry  it 
to  a  close  in  leas  flian  two. 


Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  should 
reserve  the  observations  which  be  bad  in- 
tended to  make  to-morrow  in  moving  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  tiia  existing  Game  Laws  until  the 
second  reading,  if  he  had  an  anmance 
from  the  Government  that  no  objection 
would  be  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the 
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[bill  33.]      BBCONS   KEADDKI. 
ADJOUBNEB  DBBATX.    [SBCOND  HiaHT.] 

Order  read,  fbr  reeonung  adjourned  de- 
bate on  amendment  proposed  to  question 
[14th  March],  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  lime;"  and  which  amendment 

na, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
□d  o[  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  no  measure  for 
_hB  elementary  education  of  the  people  will 
»flord  a  satistactorj  or  permanent  settlement  ' 
which  leaves  the  queatioo  of  religious  inBtrue- 
tion  in  schools  supported  bv  public  funds  ud 
rates  to  be  delBrmmed  by  local  authorities," — 
{Mr.  fli™,)- 

instond  thereof 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
■words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  qneBtion," 

Debate  Tenoned, 

Me.  WINTERBOTHAM  :  Every  day 
that  has  passed  smce  the  introducbon  of 
this  measure  has  increased  my  regret  that 
the  Oovemment  has  undertaken  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  popular  education  this 
year.  The  subject  is  mdeed  of  transcende»t 
importance.  And  we  have  never  had,  and 
are  not  likely  to  have,  a  Govemmsnt  or  an 
Education  Minister  better  qualified  to  deal 
vrith  it.  But  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  great  sulneet  needs  more  than  the 
capacity  of  a  Minister,  however  able  uA 
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ixnAtA,  Koce  Hum  tlie  general  confidence 
of  liia  people.  It  ueeda  tbe  intelligeiit  co- 
omntjon  ai  the  pecnle  tiumHlves.  And 
t£e  nustake  I  thi^  Uie  Qoremnent  have 
committed  u,  that  tfier  hare  undertalcen  to 
detl  with  it  without  fint  mcertamiiig  the 
Irishes  of  the  people  on  a  subject  that  so 
deepl;f  concerns  tnem.  For  this  ia  no 
ooMtMi,  like  tlie  Irish  Land,  on  which  the 
Eaglidi  people  were  neceuarilT  and  pio- 
foimdlT  %nonnt,  and  are  therefore  wilUng, 
with  tSeir  lepresentatiTea,  to  follow  almost 
blindly  the  leadership  of  a  Minister  whom 
we  trust.  The  question  of  populsf  educa- 
tion  is  of  a  very  different  cnarocter.  It  is 
lumelr  la  crvei;  sense.  It  touches  the 
home  life  of  every  cotta^  in  the  land,  and 
that  not  indirecti]'  ana  insenublj,  but 
directly  and  palpuly.  By  this  measure 
the  State  goes  into  every  fnmily.  imposes 
new  daties  on  the  psnot,  or  deouies  nnd 
enfbrcee  duties  of  which  the  parent  was 
before  uncoosdoas.  It  interferes  with 
parental  rights  and  re^nsibilities ;  it 
fortndf  to  the  pannt  the  earning*  of  the 
child ;  it  imposes  a  tax  instead ;  it  orga- 
nises Bodety  for  pntposM  and  in  a  manner 
to  which  we  as  a  people  have  never  been 
accnstomed ;  finally,  it  touches,  and  in  some 
cases  {[rates  barsmy  against,  the  relisious 
convictions,  or,  if  you  will,  the  prejudices, 
of  large  danes  of  the  community.  In 
saying  this  I  have  not  condemned  the 
measure.  These  inddente,  except  the  last, 
maj  be  inevitable  in  all  legislation  on  the 
subject  This  measure  tnay  be  wise  and 
good,  and  even  necessary.  But  I  say  it  is 
not  a  tisk  to  be  lightly  or  hastUv  under* 
taken ;  above  all,  it  is  not  a  task  to  be 
undertaken  without  the  fbll  and  iotelligent 
assent  of  the  people.  Have  you  got  this  P 
I  think  not  It  u  tmreamnable  to  expect 
Uie  people  to  accept  your  meaxure  in  coa~ 
fidenoe,  and    wait  until    experience    has 

{roved  its  beneficial  results.  The  people 
ave  a  right  to  be  censulted.  They  must 
have  thonght  oat  the  subject  for  themselves 
by  disoDteion  and  aigomait,  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  Ute  presi^  and  in  the  worlnhops, 
tbe  duba,  and  the  homes  of  the  poor;  the 
Ooveroment  might  well  have  been  content 
to  take  the  oondosiana  thneoometo  utd 


embody  them  in  mpropTiite  le^dati(». 
This  might  have  been  a  leas  brilliant 
ooniie;  bntitwould  have  besDmoie  ' 
nan  wis*,  wid  mote  safe.  For  not  tn 
the  ooMtion  h(»nely  in  that  it  tot 
eren  honiAi  bat  it  is  homely,  I  say  it 
confldonoa,  in  that  it  is  &ujy  withii 


who  will  consider  it  to  form  an  opinion; 
npon  it;  aye,  and  a  sounder  one  in  Bome 
respects  than  any  statesman  is  likely  to 
form  for  them :  fur  it  rests  npon  broad  and 
easily  intelligible  principles.  Now,  I  a^ 
the  fhiuse — Is  the  country  prepared  for  tbta 
measure  F  Is  it  prepared  for  the  taxation 
it  will  aecassitate,  forUie  institution  throngh- 
out  the  covntry  of  boardB.  with  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  atl  chudren  at 
school  undec  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment— and  this,  as  the  Bill  oddl^  provides, 
only  in  the  moat  backward  distncts,  where 
it  will  most  conQict  with  the  habits  of 
the  people?  Sir,  I  do  not  condemn 
this  taxation  or  this  compnimon.  I  ap- 
prove both.  But,  I  ank,  are  the  people  pre- 
pared for  them  F  Twelve  moaUia  ago — 
aye,  ax  months  ago— the  question  of  popu- 
lar education  was  the  monopoly  of  philan- 
thropiats,  and  the  eagerneaa  with  which 
their  rival  schemes  were  debated  among 
themselves  concealed  from  them,  I  am 
satisfied,  the  apathv  of  the  great  body  OC 
the  people  to  the  wnole  question.  It  would 
be  tmprofitable  for  the  present  porpoae 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  apathv. 
It  has  never  been  otherwiae.  The  people 
could  not  rouse  themselves.  Ignorance 
made  them  indifferent,  and  indifference  left 
them  ignorant.  And  few  cared  to  stir 
them.  The  philmthropists  I  have  I»- 
feired  to,  to  wnoee  efforts  we  owe  what- 
ever popular  education  exists,  have  not 
succeeded,  they  will  thcmselvea  admit,  in 
rousing  the  people  to  care  for  their  own 
education ;  and  what  Lord  Brougham  eud 


aocompUshiii^  . 
lustniolim.    Unless  Uwy  deeply  feel  the  u 
tulnesB  of  knowledge  and  leaolve  to  make  so 


Perhaps  it  would  not  be  charitable  to  in- 
quire too  closely  into  all  the  motives  whieb 
ma^  have  led  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
to  interest  tbemselvee  so  suddenly  and  so 
largely  in  the  education  cA  the  poor.  In- 
deed if  the  immediate  education  of  oar 
mastwB  is  necessary  for  the  safe  working  of 
the  present  Constitution,  thepresentgenem- 
tiou  of  ignorance  is  quite  enough  to  effect 
its  min.  Sat  tqiart  from  this  motive,  which 
would  not  do  mndi,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ezteision  of  the  franchise  has  qm<^- 
ened  001  national  life,  luts  brou^t  closer 
together  the  difierent  claaea  of  the  cam- 
mnai^,  has  made  us  see  mine  deariy  oar 
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teat— tlie  gnwmg  ramenb— of  nd&opm- 
ioD  13  tgtitat  thftt  wjatam,  and  m  fiivour  of 
■iniled  '"*'""«'  education.  But  Ear  what- 
ever rauona,  ttnd  ■with  whatarsr  Ktults, 
QovenmeBt  kas  btoiigbt  in  *  mewore  ud 
has  foiccd  tluB  Bobjeet  on  <mr  attentimi, 
hoA  if  [ipmnHt  enb-oE-doon  is  T«t  oid;  pkr- 
tiaUv  foimed  it  behoTea  na  all  tbe  nior»  if 
wo  hBTO  desr  oaMticliDns  to  tpeak  ont. 
And,  first,  how  cornea  it  thkt  we  want  a 
lawataU?    AU  a 


vdiiwe  of  tbe  gnat  boA;  of  mu  peimle. 
Ajid  the  hig^  ^'Sf*;  ^^  lUKhot  stmdwd 
of  lirii^  KM  thfthigfaariiit^ligeiice  of  ths 
bckts  poitioB  of  the  willing  tdauea  hftre 
mwhiMly  lad  tkeia  to  see  what  a  heai^ 
dog  upon  tha  RBevreea  of  the  eoimtry  ib 

Kiilar  ignotance.  The  agitation  of  the 
six  BHinths  has  ddadj  uiawB  tliat  thia 
pattinn  of  tbe  wmIudb  daasea — the  arti- 
Msa — are  rudy  for  igai  camestlj  desire  a 
sfatem  of  aa^octol  adaoatioa.  Ibey  re- 
ea0)ia*  t^  Beeeaaitj  for  the  taxation 
aatd  foE  the  coat^fdaiiia,  aaA  they  will  wel' 
CDVie  both.  N»  sua  san  donte  this  who 
has  talrfin  an;  part  iit  the  caapaign  of  the 
hat  nx  jooaiha,  or  haa  be«B  an  «tt«ntiTe 
tai  candid  obsatrer  of  it.  In  all  our  la^e 
towiM^  wtd  B  all  eentrta  of  mttnuiactaring 
mdiiiti7,  ifi  fact,  whsMTic  the  better  dasa 
of  artiaaBS  ue  foimd,  ciowded  and  luiaai- 
aions  meatiB^  harre  aUMted  thia.  And  I 
an  periectly  aatiafied  that  is  anether  year, 
ly  tbe  time  this  healthy  honest  af^tiou 
ud  epcead  thToogfa  the  land,  aod  the 
patieat  tj^f^W  of  the  plalfomi  and  the 
jifhail  biou^tthe  question  home  to  bU 
the  people,  the  puhiic  miod  would  bfive 
wcifeed  itself  dear  npon  the  subject,  tuid 
a  large,  thoroof  h.  aad  compiehensiTe  mea- 
ave  would  haiv  Men  welcomed  «h»¥  the 
peaeM  Bill— whidi,  Stx  the  iPteoua  to 
which  I  have  alladad,  is  neceaauily  tentft- 
tire  and  iatpeifect — will  be  viewed  with 
jeaioan,  and  may  even  altog«tber  fiiil  in 
ita  wtxoL.    Sot  these  reasaaa  1  own  X  re- 

rtbat  GoTaciLDmit  bare  not  allowed 
ijooaiioa  to  rest  this  year.  Why  they 
did  not  I  cBBBot  s)^.  A  ;«a>  is  not  a  long 
tine  in  a  oatian'a  hf«.  it  ia  long  eiLough 
ia  the  pteaent  circumataDcee  for  public 
o^don  to  he  f<»med ;  and  thenation  wliich 
Ma  tamed  so  Iwfr  might  well  hsTe  en- 
doKd  another  year's  benefieetrt  delay.  It 
may  he  that  tbe  Gorennnent  tbooglitthem- 
ad*«a  pledged  to  attempt  legiBlntioD  on 
tka  BBbjeet  thia  year ;  or  my  fif^t  hon. 
fomi,  flnahed  with  his  successes  last 
yav,  jni^  not  UBnstniaUy  have  been 
■1.1 1  to  try  hie  hand  at  the  Lugei  task. 
PeriMM,  too*  ]*e  was  aat  altogether  satis- 
Sad  with  the  tendency  of  paUie  ofniaoB  on 
thm  ■■ftgeet,  and  was  aaixiaat  to  antic^iate 
or  A*ert  it  by  kgiaktim.  Those  who  are 
'  '  '■  tbe  pnaoit  tAook  ayatem  md 


mm  aatafd^  JiiaBily  to  inuD«diate  I^ials- 
t«B  ^ri  to  tiiis  BUL  V<x  if  one  thing  ia 
■ore  dtK  Aan  anethor,  it  ia  that  the  cur- 


aad  that  we  want  it  not  tneraly  to  compel 
attendaoce  at  scEiocd — for  aa  to  this  Ihare  is 
diSerance  of  opiBiaii,  Mid  I  )rf  it  asiale  IS^ 
the  preeeat— bnt  to  pcoride  scIuKtfe  to  go 
to.  Can  the  [naaent  system,  than,  be  ssad 
to  bare  failed  to  prpnds  sehoob  P  I  think 
not.  I  wish  to  ba  just  to  it  It  never,  waa 
intended  to  prorii^  them,  and  it  ia  niea- 
sonable  to  expect  Una  cf  it.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  properly  said  to  liave  been  rnlended 
1^  the  present  system,  for  it  is  not  a  system 
at  alL  It  was  not  framoi  for  this  purpose. 
Indeed,  it  never  was  framed  at  aO.  I  eav, 
advised^,  tbe  sj'stem  of  gmnts  of  paUic 
monen,  which  alone  connects  the  State  with 
popnhu  educatioi^  has  never  been  adopl«d 
by  Parliament  as  the  basis  of  national  edn- 
cation.  It  haa  grown  up  gradually  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  imintealietMuly,  receiving  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  only  aa  a  temponiy 
■akeahift,  or  at  most  as  an  experiment  If 
anyone  dcmbts  thia  let  him  read  the  report 
oi  the  Newcastle  Commiaaion — 

"From  1838  to  the  present  time  the  syatem 
of  mmnsl  Rmila  has  continued,  and  their 
amount  has  been  iocreased  from  £SO,O0O  to 
about  £81X^000.  Tbis  nn-angunetit  has  never 
boon  recogniaed  aa  ultimate  or  permanent ;  but 
haa  grown  up  as  a  sort  of  CAmpromiBe  between 
the  admitted  necessitj  of  pTomotiBg  popular 
education  and  tbe  difficulty  of  denaing  any 
Heneral  8y«t«n  for  thai  purpose  which  would 
be  accepted  by  tbe  country ." 
One  other  dgnificant  paragraph  from  tbb 
report  1  will  read — 

I4ar  does  tbe  comparative  attitude  of  the 


ith  the  body  of  Oie 
people,  but  win  the  fanadeis  and  supporters 
of  srhnob,  that  theee  whs  might  aOempt  to 
intrciduce  it,  under  the  jueaeot  or  any  probahle 
circumstances,  would  have  to  deal.' 
And  here  b  the  teas  reason  of  its  continu- 
ance; the  comitry  was  not  prepared  foi^- 
did  aint  demand  ^erbaps  would  not  have 
endured—*  lyitem  of  national  education. 
Thece  was  no  puUie  intareat  in  the  qne^ 
tion,  and  tlumbi*  the  managKB  of  ezislinK 
sdKrabvantbpenonitodMlwillL    Am 
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we  bATe  to  deal  etill  witH  tlie  same  pergong, 
ud  thev  rage  &  daim  which  my  right  hon. 
fiiend  in  introducing  this  Bill  aeemed  to 
admit,  bateg&iiiBtwhichl  Btronglj  protest. 
They  say  the  public  faitli  ia  pledged  to 
them,  that  tliey  hsve  been  induced  to  build 
schools,  and  partially  mMptain  them  by  the 
expectation  of  pubbc  ud,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith 
now  to  withdraw  or  withhold  it.    Now  1 


to  apply  to  any  other  case.  If  the  pi^eect 
^Btem  of  Tolontary  Bchoole,  tuded  by  the 
State,  be  a  wise  one,  well,  let  it  be  defended 
on  ita  merite.  But  if  it  be  not^  and  if  it 
cannot  ha  shown  that  it  is  for  tlie  pnhlic 
intereat  that  the  iyatem  should  be  con- 
tinued, I  deny  altogether  that  any  existing 
school  has  thy,  the  smallest  dum,  upon 
the  public  pnise.  When  and  by  whom  was 
this  pledge  given?  Who  had  power  to 
BiTe  it  ?  You  offered  help  to  build  schools. 
Sdiools  were  built,  and  you  paid  what  you 
offered.  Fou  ofiered  aid  to  qualified 
teacbeis.  Teachers  qualified,  and  you  pdd 
them.  You  changed  yourplan,  you  offered 
payment  for  each  child  educated.  Children 
were  educated,  and  you  paid  what  you 
offered.  But  where  in  all  this  is  there  any 
pledge  for  the  continuance  of  these  pay- 
ments? You  hare  altered  tram  time  to 
time  the  conditions  and  modes  of  your  aid, 
and  this  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  protest  of  those  who  received  it.  By 
this  very  Bill  you  are  altering  entirely  the 
conditions  of  your  ud,  by  abolishing  de- 
nominational inspection,  and  insisting  ol 
the  uniform  observance  of  a  Conscience 
Clause.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Huntin^on  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  com. 
plfdns  of  this  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  with 
justice,  upon  your  principles.  For  if  vou 
ate  bound  at  M  you  ore  bound  altogether, 
and  you  have  no  more  right  to  alter  the 
important  terns  of  the  contract  than  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  Indeed  this  theory 
of  the  faith  of  the  country  being  pledged  to 
the  muntenance  of  the  existing  svstem, 
which  has  been  utged  so  confidently  and 
accepted  as  readily,  will  not  bear  a  mo- 
ment's investigation.  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  case  of  Maynooth  College,  or  in- 
deed, of  the  Irish  Ohurch  t  The  Church 
had  not  received  only  annual  aid  depen- 
dent on  the  annual  vote  of  Parliament, 
but  held,  and  had  held  for  centuries,  the 
capital  of  the  public  praperty  they  enjoved. 
And  in  expectation  of  its  continued  enjoy- 
ment much  more  had  been  done  and  paidaad 


naked  than  the  managers  of  uded  achools 
have  done  or  pud.  Yettbatdidnotpievent 
your  resuming  public  proper^  when  you 
thoug'ht  fit  I  and  is  it  to  be  said  that  all 
schools  you  have  idded  have  a  right  to  con- 
tinued support  &om  the  Stata  for  ever — 
that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  this  ? 
Sir,  I  protest  against  this  docbine  aa 
dangerous  and  unconstitutionaL  Let  the 
system  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  If 
it  be  the  best,  by  all  means  continue  it  and 
extend  it  until  a  better  be  found.  But  if 
it  be  at  once  insufficient,  wastefiil  and  ory- 
ingly  unjust,  let  it  stand  condemned.  Bat 
though  I  condemn  the  system,  and  object 
to  its  extension,  and  though  I  deny  the 
right  of  existing  schools,  on  any  ground  of 
ublic  faith,  to  continued  support  from  the 
tate,  and  would  faciliute  bv  ail  means 
their  absorption  into  a  national  system,  yet 
I  think  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds  the 
continuance  of  aid  to  them  for  the  present, 
and  in  the  meantime,  ia  defenrable.  I 
admit,  of  co&rse,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  these  schools,  or  compel  them 
to  give  up  their  private  and  sectarian 
chatacter  end  become  public  elementary 
schools.  And  so  long  as  their  suppor- 
ters prefer  te  keep  them  on  their  pruent 
footing,  I  think  on  the  single  ground  of 
economy  It  would  be  undesirable  to  aban- 
don ot  supplant  them,  provided  of  course 
that  they  are  willing  so  to  conduct  them 
as  to  make  them  available  for  the  public 
generally.  But  I  object  strongly  to  any 
extension  of  the  system.  I  do  not  think, 
indeedjBuchextensionisprobable  when  once 
the  fscililyof  founding  public  schools  out  of 
the  rates  is  understood  and  felt.  But  if 
my  condemnation  of  the  system  is  well 
founded  we  ought  to  give  no  opportunity 
for  such  extension.  I  object,  therefore,  to 
the  ;^ar's  delay  which  tlus  Bill  allows  to 
districts  found  defident  in  school  ac- 
commodation to  supply  it  on  the  volunta^ 
f^tem  before  the  provision  out  of  pubhc 
funds  is  made  obligator.  If,  as  I  expect, 
nothing  is  done,  then  the  year  is  wasted : 
if  under  the  dread  of  a  school  board  and 
rates  a  denominational  school  is  forced  and 
struggles  into  existence,  then  the  year  is 
worse  thim  wasted — it  is  misused.  Now,  I 
will  not  detain  the  House  with  en  argu- 
ment on  the  faults  of  the  present  system. 
I  will  barely  enumereto  its  familar  vices. 
I  say  it  is  insufficient ;  this  is  admitted,  or 
we  should  not  want  this  BilL  It  is  waste- 
t\ii,  for  it  multiplies  schools  unnecessarily 
in  the  same  nei^bouriiood.  It  is  unequal : 
it  helps  those  who  htn  wetlthy  •no 
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benevolent  neighbonn  kireftdj  &t  hand  to 
lielp.  It  nwlecta  those  who  are  in  the 
moat  need  oi  help.  It  u  QsjoBt  aa  between 
difieient  leli^oos  opinions  in  tlie  same 
w>j ;  for,  while  pretending  to  ail  all  alike, 
it  leallT  gives  its  aid  almost  exclusivelj  to 
one.  I  Know  1  shall  be  told  its  aid  is 
oQered  to  all  on  the  same  conditions,  the 
furniahin^  Tolonterj  subscriptions.  But 
there  is  the  iniuatice.  You  take  the  sect 
or  Cborcb  which  already  enjoTS  all  the 
ecdaeiasUcal  endowments  of  the  State, 
which  monopoLises  all  the  educational  en- 
dowments or  the  conntiy,  from  Ibe  univef' 
sities  down  to  the  smallest  pwochial  charity 
school,  and  which  monopolises  besides  al- 
most all  the  other  charitable  endowmemts 


of  the  conntry,  and  which  finallv  includes 
among  its  members  almost  all  the  wealth- 
iest classes,  and  to  this  sect  thus  favaured 
jou  give  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  aid 
of  education.  It  is  as  if  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  were  to  offer  relief  to 
every  man  who  could  produce  a  £5  note. 
Yon  help  the  wealthiest  placea  and  the 
WHslthiiwt  sect.  You  neglect  the  poorer 
places  and  the  less  favoured  communities. 
If  any  one  doubts  this  let  him  look  at  the 
retom  in  the  Oivil  Service  Estimates  of 
kst  year.  Out  Af  £10,000,000  sterling  dis- 
tributed in  Parliamentary  grants  from  1839 
to  ie06,  much  more  than  £6,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  the  Church  schools,  while 
.CI,eOO,000  has  been  given  to  all  other 
schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  the 
taaDtry.  Add  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
^£1,000,000— the  cost  of  ceuti«l  edminis- 
tr^on — and  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of 
£10,000,000  granted,  the  Church  has  re- 
ceured  £7,000,000.  The  system  is,  theie- 
Ibie,  unequal,  because  it  gives  most  to 
tboee  who  need  it  least  But  I  will  not 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further.  To 
the  continued  aid  to  existing  denomina- 
tifmal  schools,  if  they  can  be  rendered  avul- 
able  on  fair  terms  to  all  classes,  I  consent. 
To  any  extension  of  the  system  I  strongly 
object.  But  as  I  do  not  think  such  ezten- 
non  probable,  and  as  my  chief  objection  to 
the  present  schools  holds  still  more  strongly 
sgawst  the  public  schools  to  be  founded 
under  this  Act.  I  will  pass  on  to  speak  of 
them.  This  Bill  recognises,  as  all  legisla- 
tion on  the  question  must  recognise,  that  if 
the  State  interfere  at  all  in  promoting 
tile  education  of  the  people,  it  should  at 
any  rate  interfere  where  its  interference  is 
mint  needed  and  will  do  most  good.  And 
if  I  have  to  speak  severely  of  some  provi- 


sions of  this  measure,  let  me  at  the  outwt 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  genius  and 
the  courage  which  has  &amed  it.  And  in 
critidsingimportant  points,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  Bill  has  this  great  excel- 
lence, an  excellence  for  which  I  would  for- 
give much,  though  not  aU,  in  it  of  which  I 
cannot  approve.  If  this  Bill  becomes  law 
there  will  in  a  short  time  be  a  school,  and 
in  efficient  school,  within  the  reach  of  eve^ 
:hild  in  the  land.  Moreover,  the  principle 
is  admitted,  and  before  we  part  with  the 
Bill  will,  I  hope,  be  extended  that  the  Stat« 
s  the  right  to  interfere,  and  is  even  bound  , 
interfere,  to  prevent  the  avarice,  the  in- 
di^rence,  or  even  the  poverty  of  the 
parent  from  shutting  out  the  child  &om 
the  education  which  is  absolutely  essentia] 
for  the  child's  own  well-being,  and  without 
which  it  will  grow  up  a  burden,  or  worse 
than  a  burden,  to  itself  and  to  society. 
These  are  two  great  steps  in  advance.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  only  essential  ones.  I  re- 
cognise them  gratdully.  If  opposition  is 
made  to  them  bv  any  important  section  (^ 
the  people,  it  will  not  be  to  tEe  steps  them- 
selves that  WB  object,  but  that  m  taking 
them  mv  right  hon.  friend  has  trodden, 
may  I  not  sav  trampled,  on  some  of  the 
most  deeply-cnerishea  convictions  of  half 
the  people  in  the  land.  Call  them  preju- 
dices, what  you  wiU,  they  exist,  and  my 
right  hon.  friend  should  have  remembered 
that  what  a  philosopher  may,  if  he  please, 
deepise,  a  stateaman  cannot  safely  ignore. 
Everyone  must  have  been  touched  with 
respectful  sympathy  by  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Mend  last  night,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  hia  own  inability  to 
decide  between  the  claims  of  diS^rent 
forms  of  faith  to  his  allegianca  But  he 
must  remember  that  the  indednon  of  a 
irivate  man  should  not  control  his  con- 
luct  as  a  statesman.  As  much  wrong 
and  harm  is  often  done  by  inaction  as 
by  a  wrong  deciwon.  There  is  a  class 
of  mind  one  meets  which  calls  itself 
judicial,  and  will  determine  nothing 
without  sufficient  evidence  to  hang  a 
man  upon.  But  instead  of  keeping 
themselves  meantime  in  suspense,  they 
feel  at  liberty  to  ignore  what  evidence 
thev  have,  and  act  or  remiun  inactive 
without  any  rward  to  it  When  Sqiura 
Shandy  wrote  his  famous  book  far  the 
education  of  his  eon,  he  was  so  careful  and 
slow  that  the  book  was  alwavs  a  year  be- 
hind the  boy,  who  meanwhile  scrambled 
up  without  any  education  at  all.  So,  t» 
bring  the  matter  home,  if  you  let   my 
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ksof  til  the  pirineiBkip  property 

you  cHiiiot  very  exacdj 


unjust  ptitition.  Nov 
totion  and  mdecuion  of  mj  riglit  hoM. 
iriead,  which  Imlvbs  the  deciaioQ  of  a  bhb£ 
fitiU  qHestiini  to  load  bodiea,  is  feiu^t 
Tith  more  evil  ttid  injuBtJce  tiumuiyas- 
asion  at  whi<^  he  or  ^u'liament  oonld 
aitive.  Of  vhst^  tfaen,  do  wa  compl^  F 
I  (peak  espedtillj  aa  a  Noaonnfannub  irith 
aome  knowledjre  of  their  feelings,  aikd  some 
right  here  to  lepreaent  theix  o^nicnu.  I 
Imow  I  dif&F  sommrfaat  from  my  hon. 
&ieod  below  (Mr.  Biiseg) ;  but  jmj  kni- 
ound  ftiend  will,  I  am  sure,  have  flie 
oandoiu'  to  admit  that  on  this  point  he 
does  not  repieaent  the  ophuona  of  Uie  Non- 
conformists. [Mr.  Bainbs:  Hear,  hearl] 
We  complain,  then,  first,  that  by  this  Bill 
the  school  board  in  each  distiict  is  left  to 
datennine  Ute  kiad  of  lehsioaH  instnidiDn 
to  be  girea  in  theachoola^tmded  by  them. 
We  say  this  is  shirkiiig  the  diffieiu^,  not 
Battling  it  i  that  the  pomt  onglit  to  be  detar- 
niiied  by  Parliament,  and  not  feehly  left  to 
ba  fought  over  every  year  in  every  pariah 
in  the  land.  Ws  say  that  thus  the  Bill  sa 
it  standa,  will  be  a  cmee  rather  than  a 
blesfiing^  an  ill-omenad  menenger  of  strife 
aud  bitteroeaB.  We  say  it  will  revive  the 
old  chiiTch  rate  controvenj,  only  in  a  worae 
fonn-  It  will  arise  in  towns  where  dis- 
sent being  strong  church  rates  had  been 
dieused  long  before  they  were  abolished. 
Moroover,  uh  old  rate  was  an  old  aiid 
dying  grievance.  This  is  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous growth  Citable  of  infinite  extensiDn. 
'Bni  it  is  not  only  the  miaerabla  Btrifs  we 
A^ore.  Wo  fareaae  it*  inevitable  concln- 
won,  and  we  protest  against  it.  The  remit 
will  be  this — in  the  fownseither  the  schools 
will  be  unaectardan,  or  sxisting  deeomina- 
tional  BchoolB  will  divide  the  rate  iinder 
CUuse  22 ;  in  the  rural  parishes  the  schools 
will  belong  exclusively  to  the  Church  of 
Borland,  and  the  rate  will  go  under  Olawe  23 
in  aid  of  the  prasent  national  schools  where 
they  exist — thst  is,  the  sdiool  remaining 
M  purely  a  denocuinatjonat  private  school 
aa  at  jiresont,  the  rales  wiU  be  in  lieu  of 
Bidwotptiona.  The  proviraon  that  if  one 
■ohool  m  a  district  is  aided,  all  must  be,  is 
a  &roe;  for,  in  mral  parishes  there  is  only 
(RIB  school,  and  if  there  are  more  there 
on^t  not  to  be.  So  it  comes  to  this — the 
dMiominatianal  system  at  education  which 
wedialikfi,  and  under '<rtddi  we  are  chsApg 
More  andmore  eachyeB'^  and  which  youin 
Tain  try   to  palliate  with    »  Consdenoe 
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and  thatby  theSut«,butthGaQjcho^-w... 
be  supported  1^  public  finda,-  ■uUinataad 
of  a  grant,  whii£  is  &tribnlMl— howevor 
onjustlv — \i3  the  Committee  of  Coindl,  k 
rate  will  be  levied  on  every  honaelwUw 
and  fought  over  eveiy  yeai^  or  oftenerit 
need  be,  in  every  vestry.  Ko  'wander  that 
this  proposal  has  excitad  general  andgrow^ 
ing  apprehension  and  <^a>iriOD.  I  imploM 
the  h-nyHwiniit.  to  coudder  wcU  befcia 
they  foroe  aiui  a  law  throng  FarliamflBt. 
I  do  aesure  them  they  ooold  not  haive  deviaed 
a  surer  means  for  aJiatating  their  wenBeot 
friends.  That  the  feeling  exists,  and  ia 
growing,  they  must  know,  thongh  it  may 
not  yet  have  bacorne  articulBte.  But  I  aM, 
not  content  merely  to  state  an  im^eniahls 
fact,  that  irritation  eziala,  and  will  grow ; 
tliat  in  short  the  Nonconformista  never  wiS 
snbmit  to  this  mesBiirB.  I  beliewe  that, 
sharing  the  feeling  as  I  do,  I  cao  account 
for  ana  justify  it  to  every  candid  man  who 
will  listen  to  lae.  Once  for  all,  I  frankly 
confess — nay,  I  innst,  that  it  is  not  mmdy 
that  we  fear  the  ptoeelvtising  teaching  la 
the  Church  school  This  apprebenriott 
ensts,  and  is,  to  a  certain  actent,  weU 
fotmded,  and  some  think  a  Conscienca 
Clanse  is  a  poor  protaotioti  agninst  iL 
Those  who  oner  it  do  so,  1  am  bound  to 
beUeve,  in  good  faith,  believing  and  deeiiing 
it  to  be  efieetual,  and  I  will  say  at  onee  I 
beKcve  it  can  be  made  so.  I  tliink  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  suoh  a  a^-conviotBa 
fanadc  as  Archdeacon  Denison,  a  fur 
Conscience  Clause  which  restricted  the 
Kligioue  instraction  to  a  particular  time  at 
;  the  conunencemsnt  aud  cloee  of  the  oUuE 
'  lessons,  and  under  which  atteodence  tm 
such  ii^truetLOa  ahoold  be  viJuntarv,  wouU. 
sufficiently  protect  the  children  of  bissaat- 
era.  But  why  are  we  not  content  wilk 
this  P  Well,  i  wiU  tiy  to  ezphnn  -wbj. 
To  understand  our  strong  repugnance  to 
these  denominational  ncfaools  1iu  Houae 
must  patiently  bear  with  me  while  I  show 
them  shortly  what  is  the  attitude  of  Disaaat 
towards  the  Church,  espedally  in  the  nint 
parishes.  And  to  und^stand  this  yon  moat 
consider  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Chnseh 
to  ufi.  I  will  not  take  the  case — I  am 
ha^f  to  think  the  exoeptional  caae — of  a 
fkn^ic  like  the  venerable  gimtlBman  I  ha«9 
named.  I  will  t^e  an  emment  felata 
recently  promoted  "by  a  Liberal  nrnnetflt 
&om  Oxford  to  WinchesUr.  He  ia  abls 
and  sealoBi,  and  ia  at  leaB^  in  !□•  own 
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Hmt,  1^  e^iit  in  wbu^ 


«Q  dioceu)  and  paii^es 


nikilf  odm  mis- 


is  modarUiilr  ttated  by  Dr.  "Wilber- 
farc«,  in  a  cluu-gs  delireied  by  Tiim  in  1863, 
wlach  excited  sone  fttluitLOii  at  th«  time 
■id  is  again  reiterated  in  bia  recent  raiewell 
dMiga  to  die  diooeae  af  Oxford.  In  both 
tfaese  ciwrges,  delibei«te]j  uttered,  repeated, 
and  piAl^bed,  L«  points  to  beenouses, 
IfiaiCMt,  uid  oTcr-cTowded  cottagea  aa  tbe 
tfiree  cbief  ot«tadea  to  tke  uoial  uod 
nligimupragreMaf  thepeojile.  Kow,  sir, 
I  SIS  not  coticenied  to  quection  the  cbaiitv 
ar  daoewn-  of  such  language  in  the  mauth 
(tf  a  CliTiMiAn  minister.  But  I  put  it  to 
mtrj  candid  anin  who  hears  ine,aa  a  fues- 
tien  ebictly  jpertaining  to  ihe  qaestion 
beAira  ui — 1m  it  in  buman  nature  not  to 
ment  tbia  prelatical  insolence  F  And  when 
Ik.  WilbeitaTce  goet  on  to  inculcate  as  a 
KHod;  mor«  di^tindiTe  Cbtuch  taacbing 
i>  tbs  schools,  stpeeiallj  infant  ecbools, 
boverer  sbsaid  this  may  sa^m,  is  it  slto- 
flotlMT  mreasonable  ia  us  to  be  unwilling 
to  Msd  our  diildren  to  be  educated  by  men 
-wbo  act  on  such  prindplesf  I  uasten 
^adljr  to  admit  that  there  are  maoy  excep- 
tana  to  this  state  of  tbiage.  If  all  jour 
luhn|>B  were  ThiriwaOs  and  Tem^es,  and 
dl  jour  oleiey  hkeminded,  I  think  you 
VBiUi  bear  lUtle  of  Oonscience  Clauses, 
•ad  aactatian  animosity  would  soon  die. 
We  could  tnistsucb  men.  But  it  is  useless 
ts  aoaccal  die  fact  that  the  attitude  of  the 
^^imrh  towaf^  Dissent  is,  speaking  gene- 
nl^,  one  of  dislike  and  coatemjitj  varying 
^ig  in  dei^e  from  Eomply  'umanafi  tbem 
ta  ^t;  aooal  persecution.  To  borrow  an 
BostiMion  from  mj  right  bon.  finend's 
iinltiiirimirt  dutiee,  Dissent,  in  many  rural 
pMubes,  ia  treated  like  the  cMtlfi  plagne — 
to  be  stamped  out.  Now,  I  do  not  wieb  to 
UaoK  the  derg;  for  this.  I  aoapect  any 
otbn  bodf  ofmen— aaylawreis — ineimilar 
annunataocea  wonld  do  the  wma.  This 
Mate  of  £B<£qg  is  due  to  tw-o  causes.  &  is 
imt,  BO  doubt,  primarily  to  the  mere  exist- 
eac*  of  an  EstabHsbed  Chafch,  intensified 
aa  ila  evik  an  by  the  parochial  system. 
Iko  law  of  the  Church  and  of  the  land 

tke  sathoneed  reUgious  teacher  of  the 
faoah ;  all  others  are  int«rlc(ierB,  trespas- 
(ML  poMchers  on  his  spiritual  preserre. 
.Ana  ^us  is  fiulher  increased  bv  new- fanned 
*"— ^-^  doctrines,  with  which  we  thought 
Taglanrl  had  lon|[  since  don^  at  piieetW 
p«w«i  asd  llie  ■(Cuaity  of|^  epucopal  oid>- 


naticp.  The  pride  of  office  tlms  produced 
ia  contagioiu,  and  baa  B|M«d  amim^  tkose 
who  would  repudiate  tbe  eodeaiaBlicd 
theory  on  which  it  is  based.  Side  by  tido 
with  this  tJMse  baa  i^iown  xcg  amon^  tiio 
Dissenters  an  svei^increouiK  impatience  of 
religious  inequalih,  aadan  ever-deepening 
hatred  of  priestcrtft  and  emscopal  aasnmf - 
tionin  all  their  forms.  The  habits  of  ^ode- 
pendeace,  self-govemmen^  and  &ae  tbonj^t 
are  growiDK  ever  Btronger  amtmg  us,  and 
we  cannot  brook  the  asaumplion  of  supe- 
riority, which,  whether  in  the  fonu  of 
tolerance  or  of  intoleiance,  is  all  we  gene- 
rally recdTe  from  the  clergy  of  tbe  £tab- 
lished Church.  Hence  alienation,«nal»eikce 
of  co-operation  in  social  and  pbilan[hropiG 
objects,  a  habit  of  watchful  iealoasy,  a 
readinesa— I  confess  it — to  tAe  offence, 
Bometimee  irritation,  occasional^  even  open 
strife— these  are  the  normal  lelatkiBs  of 
Dissent  to  the  Cbuich  in  many  parishes  in 
the  land.  You  ai«  not  responuUo  for  tlua 
state  of  things,  at  least  not  directly.  Uj 
right  boo.  friend  says  be  camiot  cban^ 
society.  No.  But  you  need  not  make  U 
WMse.  "What  ^ould  a  sta.tesman  do  in 
sucb  a  caseF  He  should  try  to  limit  tb> 
operation  of  this  uBbappy  eactarian  BtnfiL 
and  not  add  fresh  TueL  Multip^  nevtzu 
subjects ;  accustom  the  people  of  all  secU 
to  meet  end  act  together  on  tbe  only  pos- 
sible footing — that  of  perfect  equoli^;  4o 
not  extend  sectarian  privilc^s  to  new 
spheres  of  nalioaal  life  and  du^.  Let  ona 
Estayished  Cburcb  suffice ;  do  not  set  19 
an  Established  Cbuich  in  every  sdmol.  The 
right  bon.geoUemsM  the  member  for  Bndt- 
inghamahlDB  tried  to  persuade  ue  tbe  otbet 
night  that  a  relation  of  dependetKe  ms 
most  favourable  to  the  developmant  <£ 
kindly  feelings.  I  think  Ur.  SUIl  takes  a. 
truer  view  of  human  nature  when  be  shs 
the  society  of  equals  is  tbe  best  school  tor 
moral  trmning.  Hty  aikd  coDdeecrawon 
are  welcomedlty  weakneBS;  vet  it  remtuna 
true  that ''  to  be  weak  is  to  be  misemble :" 
and  that  same  condeseeoaiou  which  tsaootA- 
ing  to  die  weak  is  an  insult  to  tbe  atroaf^ 
Sir,  the  time  bes  oome  for  us  when  toleza* 
tion  and  intoleranee  are  alike  intcleiablfi. 
Let  me  offer  one  word  i)f  wamin^^noC  pfl»- 
aumptjously — bnt  let  it  go  for  what  itic 
worth.  Toere  are  many  Diseentera — I  aof 
fesB  myself  one  of  tbem — wbo  would  aea 
with  regrat  the  downfall  of  the  T^^'K 
Chutdi.  It  is  act  defenmble  on  gKMMid* 
of  even-handed  juatice;  it  hae  btea  a  dual 
stepmother  to  us  in  times  past  Yet  it  i> 
venenble  in  its  wpMcialiOM;  "Rift  til  iti 
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bnlts  it  is  dtnng  good  vork  (unong  the 
mo^    Do  not  dnva  na  all  to  b«  its  foes 

Dj  uiowing  us  bow  Iiard  it  is  to  limit  the 
opention  of  a  principle  of  injostice  once 
admittad.  Take  warning  from  history. 
No  one  will  think  me  goilW  of  the  absurdity 
of  compafin^  the  EstahMied  Church  ea  a 

Sliticol  institution  with  davery.  But  theii 
«  here  and  in  America  maj  Dot  be  unlike. 
Slareiy  might  have  continued  to  this  hour, 
najost  and  evil  as  it  was,  had  it  been  co 
tent  to  remain  as  it  was:  but  when  lu 
insisted  on  diaputiiu;  with  freedom  the 
posBMrion  of  new  lands,  and  sought  to  ex- 
tend its  blight,  it  aroused  a  reaistance  which 
sealed  its  doom.  In  tout  Church— as  in 
all  ibat  man  haa  made  or  marrdd — tbere 
are  tarea  growing  with  the  wheat,  and  some 
would  rashly  pluck  them  out  Nay;  let 
both  grow  together  till  the  harvest.  But 
if  yon  insist  on  scattering  the  pemidous 
aeed  broadcast  orer  this  new-turned  soil  of 
national  education,  yon  leave  ns  no  altema- 
tiTe  but  to  seek  to  deaboy  it  altogether. 
We  object  then  to  denominational  schools. 
We  are  no  separatista,  as  we  are  falsely 
called.  We  do  notssk  forseparate  schools. 
We  wont  united  national  education;  we 
want  oar  patriotiam  and  onr  national 
pathies,  if  not  our  Chriatianity,  to  oveiuuw 
the  narrow  limits  of  sects.  What  is  the 
logical  alternative  P  I  avow  it  &ankly— 
secular  education.  A  oatienal  system  of 
united  educatiou  for  a  people  who  do  not 
agree,  or  will  not  admit  they  agree,  in  their 
ToIigiouB  opinions  most  be  secular.  I  am 
not  a&ttid  of  the  word,  or  of  the  unjust 
odium  which  has  been  thrown  on  it.    It  is 


your  Conscience  Clause  is  irreligious.  Tt  .„ 
not  atheistic,  aa  Br.  Uagee  dared  to  call  it' 
unless  the  instruction  you  offer  us  under 
yonr  Conscience  Clause  is  atheistic.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  call  to  account  a  man  who  is 
at  onee_  a  rhetorical  Irishman  and  a  bishop, 
and  enjoys  their  accumnlated  license  to  use 
rtrong  umguage,  but  I  may  ask  by  what 
light  ne  dues  to  brand  as  atheists  not  only 
those  Nonconformists  in  England  who  wish 
for  secular  schools,  but  the  majority,  if  not 
now  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  clei^  of 
his  own  Church— I  b^  pardon,  1  mean  the 
Church  he  has  left  in  Mond.  Here  is  the 
declaration  signed  in  1866,  before  dis- 
establishment was  thought  ot  by  the 
primate  and  one-half  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Irish  Church— 
M  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  tbe  United 
Church  of  England  and  Irelandidesiretoezprees 
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'  our  earnest  hope  Uiat  OiB  principle  of  united 
secular  educalioD,  »e  oppoaed  to  the  denomlna- 
tioDal  syatem,  may  be  maintained  in  Ireland." 
And  now  that  their  circumstances  are  so 
altered  and  they  have  to  support  their  own 
ministry  and  care  for  smaU  and  scattered 
flodis,  will  their  opinions  be  changed  F  No, 
mi,  united  secular  education  is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Protest- 
ant people  in  Ireland,  and  they  know  it 
welL  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  matter.  One  great  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  education  queeSon  this 
year,  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  consider  it 
piece-meal.  A  RojalCommismon  on  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  now  sitring,  but  ita  report 
is  not  yet  before  us.  We  know  enough, 
however,  to  sec  that  the  Uhramontana 
hierarchy  there  are  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands for  the  entire  and  un±ecked  control 
of  the  whole  education  of  the  country,  the 
Stats  reaerving  only  the  privilege  of  pw- 
ing  the  whole  expense.  The  Secretary  ibr 
Irrfand  is  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
favour  these  pretenaona.  Now  let  theio- 
be  no  mistake  on  this  point.  I  wonld 
rather  pass  that  door  and  never  enter  it 
again,  tnan  vote  for  sudh  a  scheme.  Jna- 
tica  we  have  done,  and  are  ready  to  do,  to  onr 
Boman  Catholic  fcllow-subiecte.  We  will 
claim  for  them  the  fullest  literty  and  eqiM- 
litj  we  claim  for  ourselves;  but  we  will 
never  be  a  party  to  handing  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  or  any- 
other  clergy,  u  this  statement,  supported 
aa  1  know  it  will  be,  by  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  public  opinion  in  the  country, 
seem  premature,  that  is  not  onr  fault,  bnt 
the  fault  of  those  who  have  forced  the  sub- 
ject on  our  discussion  this  year.  Yon 
cannot  separate  the  two  cases.  If  yoa 
recognise  and  establish  a  ettteta  of  sec- 
tarian education  in  England,  you  cannot 
refuse  it  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Inshops  in 
Ireland.  It  is  easy  to  say  Ireland  must  be 
treated,  and  is  being  treated,  diffarenfly  to 
England,  and  on  prindples  peculiar  to 
itself.  I  admit  it  Buthow,ifthe  reasone 
which  you  say  necessitate  denominalionat 
education  in  England  exist  in  ten-fold 
strength  in  Ireland  P  If  we  Protestants  of 
England  cannot  agree  on  a  united  system, 
how  can  wa  espect  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  to  do  so  P  I  hare 
spoken  of  the  unhappy  diflerencea  be- 
tween Church  and  Dissent  in  Kogland^ 
but  what  are  these  compared  to  the  long 
and  bitter  feuds  of  Cathdics  and  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  P  Ton  cannot  avdd 
the  conclusioD.    If  yon  viU  insut  m  ia- 
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nonuuadoDal  education  under  tha  cleigj 
liere,yon  miut  hare  deuomiiiational  edu- 
cation under  tbe  priesta  there.  And  ac- 
oordino^j  the  Catholics  iu  England  con- 
nstenuy  gnnport  denomm&tional  education. 
But  I  appeal  to  the  Protestante  of  Ireland 
m  thie  matter,  I  long  for  the  day  which 
from  tbe  moment  the  Irish  Church  was 
diBeBt&bliahed  I  knew  must  come,  when 
the  aUiance  between  Liberalism  and  Ultra- 
moDtftnism — seen  here  alone  (aa^e  Poland) 
in  the  civilised  world — tbeil  be  dissolved^ 
■nd  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  shall  be  as 
they  ought  to  b^  the  Tan  of  Liberalism  in 
that  country.  Ihe  noblest  system  of  edu- 
cation ever  derised,  is  the  system  sketched 
m  Lord  Derby's  famous  letter  in  1831,  and 
naliaed  in  the  model  schools  and  the 
Tested  national  schools  of  Ireland.  It 
was  jast,  it  was  Btstesmanlilie.  In  Ire- 
land, therefore,  it  has  of  course  incurred 
tbe  hcstility  of  bigots  of  all  sorts.  But  it 
baa  done  a  great  work  there,  and  in  spite 
of  the  calumnies  of  foes,  and  the  weakness 
and  treachery  of  those  who  ahonld  have 
been  its  Mends,  it  remuns  the  noblest 
monument  of  statesmanship  in  Ireland.  It 
is  united  secular  edncation.  It  does  not 
di^iarage  or  interfere  with  religious  teach- 
ing; it  leaves  that  to  the  pastors  of  the 
dmerent  Churche^to  tbe  home,  and  to  the 
Simdaj  school.  These  can  best  bring  it 
borne  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  Give  us 
that  system  here.  It  will  do  something  to 
fanab  tbe  strife  of  sect&  At  least  it  will 
lanish  it  from  tbe  schoob;  and  I  neTer 
will  belieTe  that  the  honest  teaching  of 
Mond  secniar  knowledge  can  be  hostiie  or 
otiieTwise  than  helpful  to  reli^on.  Ton  do 
not  belieTe  it  yaurselTss,  oi  what  means 
TOOT  Conidence  Clause  P  I  hare  tried  to 
be  plain  with  the  House.  In  retnm,  let  us 
baTe  a  plain  answer  to  this  question — Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  possible  to  separate  tbe  relipous 
bom  the  secular  instruction  F  If  it  is  not. 
iriiat  is  your  Conscience  Clause,  but  a  sham  r 
Uit  ia,  that  is  all  I  ask  in  askitig  for  the 
Irish  aecolar  system.  But  then  it  is  s^d, 
eren  when  rehgious  instruction  is  not  given 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  religions  teacher. 
Tbe  tone  of  the  school  is  the  great  thing. 
I  grant  it.  But  why  should  secular  schools 
bare  an  irreligious  teacher  t  And  are  all 
tbe  teachen  in  yonr  schools  relinoua  men  f 
I  know  well  you  may  have  regions  in- 
■tnictioD  without  a  religious  teacher,  and 
jon  may  have  a  religions  teaober  without 
tdigjoos  instruction.  I  suppose,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  religious  man  will  be 
a  better  teacher,  as  he  will  be  a  better 


shoemaker  or  leraslator,  than  another  man, 
because  he  will  be  more  futhful  in  his 
work,  "as  eyer  in  the  great  Taskmaster's 

Se."  But  the  motives  of  a  man  are  not 
B  same  tbin^  as  his  intentjons.  And  a 
secular  education  given  for  its  own  sake, 
will  be  better  than  if  it  be  given  with  an 
ulterior  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  a. 
secular  sdhool  whieh  should  render  it  hostile' 
to  religions  teaching,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  aa  good  men  and  women 
should  not  be  found  teaching  in  secular 
schools  as  in  denominational  schools,  exer- 
cising all  the  humanising  influence  of  a 
wise  and  kindly  Christian  character.  And 
to  those  who  fear  that  the  more  direct' 
religious  instruction  of  children  in  these 
schools  would  be  neglected,  I  point  to  the 
real  source  of  vrhatever  religious  knowledge 
the  poor  poasess — our  Sunday  schoou. 
Why,  even  now  these  Sunday  schools  attract 
a  vastly  greater  number  of  children  than 
all  your  schools  put  toother;  and  what 
would  they  not  become  if,  instead  of  being 
deToted  as  now  to  drumming  into  stupid. 
heads  the  veriest  elements  of  knowledge, 
the  children  came  trained  and  sharpened 
by  tbe  secniar  instruction  and  moral  trun- 
ing  and  h^its  of  the  day  school?  I  have 
thus  tried  to  axpreaa  to  the  House  what  I 
lielieve  are  the  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  on  this  subject.  I  say  their 
feelings,  because  I  admit  at  once  that  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  work  out  their  feel- 
ing to  ite  condunon.  I  have  some  grounds 
for  the  conviction  that  they  are  coming, 
and  will  come,  to  the  conclusion  at  whidi 
I  have  pointed,  and  which  most  of  their 
leaders  have  already  fully  accepted  —  I 
mean  the  entire  separation  of  religious 
teaching  from  the  instruction  given  in 
public  elementary  schools.  One  word  in 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  fnend  last  night  in  which  be 
referred  to  the  Bible,  I  cannot  bear  to 
discuss  these  sacred  subjects  in  the  House- 
of  Commons,  But  mj  right  hon.  friend, 
though  I  am  sure  he  mtended  to  do  noth- 
ing unfair,  yet  did  try  to  obtain  for  his 
view  of  the  question  on  advantage  to- 
which  he  is  nc^  entitled.  It  is  strange  t» 
beer  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  in- 
difierent  to  the  Bible.  It  is  our  only  book ; 
no  creed,  catechism,  or  liturgy  is  its  rival. 
It  is  our  only  authority  j  no  Pope,  Idshops, 
or  Privy  Council  may  interpret  or  ovenide 
its  dictates.  Now  I  appeal,  before  sitting 
down,  to  my  right  hon.  friend  at  tbe  heai 
of  the  Ooverament.  The  Dissenters  are 
half  the  people  in  the  land;  tbey  are  mors 
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thj»  balf  tba  libenl  partj.  We  hare 
-done  that  pu^  and  thu  Goremmeni  good 
yoomaii  service  in  lie  last  few  yeaM.  "*" 
Lave  not  been  cold ' ■" 


ffiecd  nnthing  ill  letum  but 
well  Mhia  foes,  Onrdifierenoea  on  this  point 
wm  not  afiect  out  goneral  Eupport  of  tlie 
Govenuneot  We  think  it  is  the  best 
OoTenmeut  En|Jand  erei  had,  and  no 
diao^  ii  likel;  to  g^ye  us  a  better:  our 
aUegiance,  then,  ia  secure.  You  know  it 
The  WTonf;  can  he  coBimitted  'with  im- 
punitj ;  but  not  on  that  account — aaauredlj', 
not  on  that  account — will  the  injustice  be  leas 
keenlj  felt,  or  le«  bitterly  remembered. 

LoBB  ROBERT  MOSTAG0  ewcl,  that 
the  ^>eech  of  the  Vica-Freeident  of  the 
Council  was  remarkaUs  for  its  fervour 


Ghuidi  of  England,  his  speech  ciUbtted 
great  faimees  towards  the  Church.  £ut 
tike  hon.  gentlemai]  who  had  j  ust  sat  down 
had  treated  this  not  aaa  question  of  educa- 
tion, but  as  a  ouGslion  between  the  Church 
and  Dissent.  The  hon.  genOeman  seemed 
to  have  foi^otten  that  they  had  an  Educa- 
tion Bill  now  before  them,  and  spoke  as  if 
they  were  dealing  wilh  a  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Ohurch  of  England. 
If  his  object  renlly  was  to  extend  education, 
let  him  consider  what  the  Churdi,  as  the 
means,  had  accon^ilished  for  the  eoontrr. 
The  late  report  on  the  state  of  education  m 
four  of  our  great  towna  had  showed  that 
the  Church  had  done  nearlv  everything 
there.  It  had  established  c'ood  schools,  and 
carried  them  on  qnietlv  and  unostentatioualT 
for  ^ears.  If  anyone  oosired  to  know  whicn 
religious  body  was  the  moat  eaisest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  lot  bim  consult  ssyaie 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
«Dd  he  would  aee  how  Charcbmen  hod 
laboured,  what  large  aoms  they  had  ex- 
pended, and  how  many  schools  they  had 
maintained.  If  the  hon.  reotlemao  really 
desired  education  t«  ^read,  he  ought,  there- 
tate,  rather  to  thank  the  Cburoi  ibun  to 
attack  her  by  a  ude  Uow.  But  his  epeedk 
«riuced  hostility  to  the  Church  and  not 
love  for  education,  The  hon.  gentleman 
acHight  also  to  create  a  prejudice  in  their 
ndnda  by  alluding  to  Irelaiid ;  his  aisument 
was  that  Qiej  must  not  do  one  thing  this 
jwc,  last  the^  might,  in  anotha  year,  hare 
to  do  aoDM^hing  else ;  do  mX  do  good  this 
ytax,  lest  yon  be  aalud  to  do  aomething 


aq^ument  at  all  on  the  question  bdbre 
them.  Last  year,  those  who  urged  die 
Bouse  not  to  agree  in  the  Bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Iiiah  Ohnrch,  lest  it 
mijcht  be  followed  by  a  Bill  to  disestablish 
the  Church  of  England,  were  told  that 
their  reasoning  was  unsound,  and  that  the 
two  countries  were  totally  different,  and 
that  the  one  Bill  was  not  a  necessaiy  effect 
of  the  other.  For  if  such  an  e^ot  had 
been  admitted,  the  Opposition  would  at 
oDCo  have  urged  the  msW"' — Quicqmd 
facit  tale  est  magi)  taJe.  Agun.  this  year, 
when  a  Bliiiil>.r  inference  was  drawn  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Iri^  Land  Bill,  the 
answer  was,  that  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  wholly  disn- 
milar,  so  that  not  even  an  amument  &om. 
analogy  could  hold  good,  what  right, 
then,  nad  the  hon.  member  to  argue  that 
because  they  had  denominatiootd  edacstion 
inEngland  they  must  tbeiefore,  in  another 
year,  establish  it  also  in  Ireland  F  The  truth 
was  that  the  denominatjonal  system  had 
existed  for  many  years  ia  this  country, 
while  the  system  established  in  Ireland, 
al though  theoreticaUv  undenomina^onal, 
was,  in  practice,  strictly  denominational. 
The  Vice-President,  in  his  speech  last 
eveniog,  had  said  that,  besides  the  mode  of 
dealing-  with  the  religious  difficulty  which 
waa  contMned  in  the  Bill,  there  were  three 
possible  modes  of  dealing  wiQi  it.  Beligioit 
might,  he  said,  be  prescribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  be  [cescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  else  proscribed  and  forHdden  by  law.  Ic 
other  words,  the  Vice-President  asserted—* 
correctly,  he  thouj^ht— that  there  were  fonc 
ways,  and  only  four  ways  of  dealing  with 
the"  Kligioiu  part  of  the  question.     Tim 


had. 


year  wUch  im^  be  good  or  may  be 
That  was  eodrely  iiMlerant,  and  no 


Vice-President  them  prooeeded  by  the  pn>- 
cess  cf  eidiaus&n ;  rejecting  three  mode^ 
he  fall  bacic  on  the  mode  which  was  worked 
out  in  the  Bill.  Now,  an  argument  bjr 
exhaustion  was  no  proof  unless  it  was  really 
^laustive :  toproTe  one  case,  youmust  ful& 
disprove  all  other  possible  cases.  It  woud 
be  well,  therefore,  to  conwder  his  Brgnnaeat 
a  little  more  closely.  He  would  ptefai 
to  state  the  four  possible  cases  in  the  foUow- 
ing  words: — fuat,  they  mighty  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  enforce  the  teachmg  of  one 
religion  in  all  the  schools;  or,  second^, 
they  migh^  by  Act  of  Farliamen^  exdude 
it  from  all  the  schools  i  thirdly,  they  mi^t 
kare  the  Government  of  the  dav  to  decid« 
what  religimis  instruction  shall  be  eiven  in 
each  school  i  or,  fsurthly,  they  might  lecva 
it  to  be  deddcd  by  the  local  boards,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Bifl  before  them.    Foe  tba 
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Mfce  »f  ouiTeaimcB,  h*  womld  rtoi^  t^ 
fat  fair  «f  •kenatiTa^  Hid  diMiagniati 
*an  Aa  beloagiag  to  tbe  Ami7  of  unifoi- 
tmtf;  vrUle  tfaeUttspurheiraBldtiefttu 
hatiiMBiiifv  to  k  pUa  of  adsptatian.  On 
ikMe  fwa  JdiKb,  he -rnwld  o&i  the  fbUow- 
■f  ^«iMnl  nmarki :— The  theoi;  of  iini- 
tKnuUr  WMmow  iUtbml,  andioara  opjnes- 
«*e  tWi  ■"--  -'--    -'  -■---'--       '"'^- 


thaoi;  of  mifoned^  OOOBatod  in  enforciog 
«>B  pattieakr  Idnd  e£  tdagiooa  iuEtraetioii, 
«  elBo  is  occiaiiar  it  by  a  ukasa  of  Fadia- 
veoL  This -was  lUibenl;  becanae  Pariia- 
ment  wnuld  thu  sttrp  in  bstweea  mm's 
Haker  and  Ua  oonscMoce,  and  attempt  to 
mmik  the  eonadantioua  obj«oli«iu  oftlie 
iadiridaal;  h  wenld ignore,  ormtbercmuh 
down  all  local  vaaetiM  and  iadiiidual  de- 
tvminotioaa.  Tke  Oredki  had  a  habit, 
peitafMi  for  coDvem«t)M  to  dte  mamorj,  of 
■ymb^awg  all  theii  uaiima  of  life.  Ihe 
tclMcy  to  nia  aAer  mtaamtj  foanda 
pktt  IB  their  ejmholisM.  Tbta  illil)«Ma 
«|Mtit  was  potiafed  aa  a  (pant  Mbber,  who 
•oixod  ca  ibo  wiyionn  u  th«  Kgioa  of 
polilicA  or  ^ukmopby,  and  cut  or  atretclMd 
thmn  all  to  the  tes^k  of  hie  own  bed. 
Tkua  the  loven  of  umfonnit j  in  edncatian, 
li^  a  FroarusteAn  process  ioakted  on  CDt- 
tn^  doiwii  or  stntohiag  every  school  to  one 
ngid  tmifocm  Msacan.  Ilie  hoa.  member 
&r  BirmiBgham  ^Mr.  Dixon)  «nnoed  this 
^iiit  when  heaaidthatto  wa  Chuohnan 
inxild  be  a  disfuaUfioatioa  in  tho  ejea  of 
the  Ubenl  fartj.  The  Scheola'  Inqoiij 
CdBBUMion  pnieeeded  «■  tb»  otlier  theory, 
ad  taak  a  much  oion  free  and  lil»cnl  view 
of  the  qncaticn.  In  tiwr  report,  they 
«id — 

"Futtaerit  nay  be  obMrred,  tJw  one  good 
lUag  that  letulLa  Imm  the  pteaeat  uniftlea- 
■tic  itkte  of  educMion  in  Qua  oountr?  is  eieat 
T«ri8ty  of  type.  The  one  thing  id  which  we 
have  an  advanUgo  over  rruseis,  for  insUuioe,  is 
Oat  oar  schools  are  not  moulded  into  the  sort 
of  meduniral  nniformftf  irtiioh  is,  perhsp*,  the 
cWef  defect  in  the  Prwaua  Bjitsm.  Nor  is 
tfeM  hj  any  maang  a  Binll  nin.  'Biece  is  sonw- 
tkfaf  ctKUaoimt  to  OBT  dunuter  in  allowing 
an  kinda  of  exceBenceatairGeld  toshowtJiem- 
adves ;  and,  !□  lhieway,much true  energytbat 
mtnM  tie  repiessed,  and,  perbape,  killed  in  a 
■ore  onlfMn  sj«tem,  gets  tsir  play."— [F.  4TT-] 
Agafa],  they  said — 

•The  noeita  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  England 
afo  so  (liflureut  that  a  imifonn  re-orgvdaotlon 
«f  aU  tlie  Bcbools  of  the  country  ia  haidly  pot- 
riMe,  oar,  U  ponihl^  dots  It  laev  to  ba  ezpe- 
«»t.--[P.  KB.] 

GiHing  to  the  plaa  of  adaptatioc,  ha 
■II  III  I  tiiat,  by  banng  the  deoMB  to  the 
It  of  tJw  d^,  they  actnally  gara 


ntwe  freedom  than  by  leaving  it  to  the 
lood  boards.  He  wouldput  itasapondox, 
and  aav  diat  it  woold  be  more  in  Accoidaoca 
with  the  priiusiple  of  local  gOTemment  to 
leave  to  the  Qayenuneot  of  the  daj  the  ded- 
"""  ■"  to  whatnlipous  insbnction  should 


be  plaia,  when  it  wn  Temembered  that  aa 
the  aiaa  of  a  Oorenuaent  is  inoieased,  the 
QoyenuDoot  beoomea  less  local,  Tarietisa 
sre  crashed  into  unifonoity,  and  therefixe 
there  is  lew  freedoK.  If  a  lannicipaUl; 
may  issue  a  ukaae,  all  vsrieties  ia  the  tomi 
nost  subuiit.  But  if  600  sets  of  managers 
in  the  town  may  each  choose  their  own 
type  of  school  tbei«  would  be  more  freedom. 
Take,  for  example,  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, where  there  was  a  great  vaiie^  of 
cOSeient  sods.  If  the  muiidpslity  deter- 
mined what  or  whether  anyioUgion  should 
be  tasght  in  sll  the  aohods,  was  it  not 
plain  that  the  freedom  of  individuals 
would  be  extinguished  ?  On  the  otbex 
hand,  if  the  inattor  w»e  determiuad  by 
the  ChtveomiMit  of  the  day,  it  would  be 
Tirtixslly  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
biult  and  established  the  schools  —  that 
was  to  say,  the  managers  The  maDsgeia 
now  asked  thut  a  school  might  be  estab- 
lished of  a  Darticulsr  relifflon,  ^ir,  atcj,  a 
sacalsr  schod  The  Privy  Couodl,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bevised  Code,  considered 
wbetbar  such  a  school  would  he  suitabla 
for  thoee  whom  it  was  intended  to  benetit. 
If  so,  they  constituted,  by  one  of  the  model 
deeds,  a  school  i^  that  character.  If  it 
woold  not  be  suitable  tor  the  poor  who 
would  attend  it,  they  refused,  and  gave  the 
managers  another  of  tho  dmf^  deeds ;  and 
theee  draft  deeds  determined  both  the  m*- 
nagementandtkereligious  instruction.  By 
that  method  more  liberty  was  given  to  the 
individual,  and  more  room  for  varieties  at 
type  than  if  the  IomI  board  wwe  empowered 
to  foioe  one  nartictdar  religious  msBuction 
on  the  people  of  their  town.  He  passed 
now  to  tno  spedal  conaideratien  of  each  of 
the  foar  kinds.  Krst,  to  enfoice  any  par- 
ticular religious  teaching  by  Act  of  Pania- 
ment:  this  was  out  of  date.  In  the  good 
aid  day^  w^mu  thwe  was  one  Church,  ead 
one  faith,  this  was  the  t^pe  «t  the  love  of 
■nifMnui^.  Aa  the  Vice-PreadeBt  had 
(dfeied  BO  azgnmrait  either  for  or  againat 
tUs  plan,  it  might  he  dismissed  from  fur- 
ther ooaaidnation.     Secondly,  there  was 


all  religious  iuatmcdon  uom  every 
by  Act  of  Pariiameat.     In  theso 
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conceive  a  snbstuitiBl  truth — an  objec- 
tive leality  wtuch  was  commoii  to  all 
opinions  about  it.  Trath  a  there,  and  it 
has  to  be  known ;  joat  aa  there  ii  a  ri^t 

viiich  haa  to  he  aone.  Again,  reli^on 
does  not  belong  to  one  da;  or  to  one  tune 
more  than  another.  Why  then  was  it  not 
proposed  to  bavs  thia  conunon  CtiriatiaiutT 
tanght  on  Sondaja,  aa  well  aa  on  weet 
dayaP  If  it  waa  poasible  to  explain  the 
common  tenets  of  a  common  Cluiatianily 
in  the  achoola,  why  not  have  a  common 
worship  on  Sunday  in  our  churches  P  If 
the  pnnciplea  of  a  common  Ohriatianity 
were  good  for  the  one  they  should  be  good 
for  the  other.  At  all  erenta  the  State 
woold  be  unahle  to  define,  with  ihe  der- 
matic infallibility  of  an  CEcnmenical  Coun- 
cil, what  were  the  tenets  of  our  common 
Christianity,  until  some  one  bad  written  a 
Tkeologia,  not  moraiiig  but  generalit,  ex- 
cluding all  special  religions,  but  proclaim- 
ing the  new  goepel  of  a  (7^>u(  morUmm  of 
beuef.  Thenon,  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  said  that  hia  objection  to  reli- 
gious teaching  was  that  "  it  caused  strife ; " 
that  it  did  not  bring  peace  but  the  sworI. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  strife  waa  a  bad 
thing,  and  that  unity  was  a  bettw  thinr. 
Strife  aroae  from  persona  standing  up  stoutfr 
for  their  opinions.  Was  that  a  baa  thing  r 
Political  Btrife  arose  -when  persona  were 
atiffin  their  opinions  on  politieal  subjecta. 
Yet,  in  politics,  if  a  member  was  wavering, 
if  he  was  what  was  called  "  shaky,"  if  ho 
did  not  support  his  psrty,  he  gained  credit 
neither  with  the  House  nor  the  conntiT. 
A  "  Cavite  **  ia  already  a  term  of  reproach. 
So  also  religious  strife  arose  when  persons 
aaaerted  their  own  opiniona  on  religions 
matters.  Waa  that  badP  The  marlyra 
sanctified  or  declared  to  be  saints 

- .  -let.    The  Seven  Biahopa  had  been 

laudea.  The  Scottish  Preahyterians  had 
endured  the  boot  and  the  thumbscrew,  and 
had  gdned  their  meed  of  applause.  There- 
fore atrife  waa  not  always  a  bad  thing. 
Oertainly  religioua  education,  even  wiUt 
Btrife,  eeemed  cetter  than  the  exclusion  of 
religion  from  the  acboolsin  order  that  there 
might  be  that  peace  which  reigns  in  the 
Shades  of  Hades.  All  these  argnmente 
about  strife  and  about  dogmas,  were  shal- 
low, and  did  not  go  below  the  superficial 
ippearancea  of  things.  Every  proposi- 
—  which  asserted  a  general  truth,  and 


when  no  Church  was  believed  in,  and 
no  fiuth  waa  accepted,  that  was  the  way 
in  which  persons  evinced  their  deaire  for 
oniformity.  The  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  said  that  "  in  schools  aided 
by  rates  the  teaching  onght  to  be  unsecta- 
nan  and  even  seculu:"  he  added  that  "he 
did  not  ask  for  secular  education 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  ask  for 
it  very  soon ;  he  then  eipluned  unsectarian 
teaching  aa  "  a  teaching  which  excluded  all 
Ouistiui  dogmaa  and  tenets,  but  not  Chris- 
tian precepts ;  while  secular  education  ex- 
cluded all  Christian  dogmas,  tenets,  and 
precepts;"  whereby  the  hon,  member 
thought  they  would  bo  likely  to  "secure 
more  Christian  harmony."  The  harmony 
so  produced  would  be  the  harmony  in  a 
congregation  of  the  dead,  where  certainly 
there  was  a  somnolent  peace  on  earth  and 
no  ill-will  towards  men.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man told  them  that  "even  permisnon  to 
read  the  Bible  would  lead  to  contests  and 

Susirela  between  the  various  secte;"  and 
e  illustrated  that  bv  saying  that  aome  of 
the  boys  would  be  called  tie  Bible  boys,  and 
others  the  non-Bible  hoys.  He  then  gave 
a  lively  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  issue  into  the  playground  to 
pelt  each  other  with  stones;  while  the  am- 
munition would  be  gathered  and  asraduously 
fumisbed  to  each  of  the  contending  parties 
by  the  Bible  girls  and  the  nou-Bible  girls 
respectively.  He  thought  he  might  sum 
up  the  hon.  gentleman's  apeech  by  saying 
that  he  spoke  in  the  character  of  a  non- 
Bible  boy.  There  waa  aome  other  pointa 
in  the  same  speech,  and  in  the  two  other 
speeches  from  the  same  side,  to  which  he 
must  allude.  It  had  been  said  that "  rates 
diould  not  be  applied  to  denominational 
schools."  But  was  it  not  exactly  the  same 
tiling,  in  thia  respect,  whether  denomina- 
tional schools  were  supported  by  rates  or 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  P  What  did 
it  matter  to  him,  if  he  paid  the  money  at 
all,  whether  he  paid  it  through  the  rate 
collector  or  the  tax  gatherer  P  The  de- 
nominational school  would  be  equ^y  sup- 
ported by  hia  money.  To  use  such  an 
argument  was  therefore  equivalent  to  ao 
aaaertion  that  all  public  education  should 
be  secular.  But  that  waa  the  very  point 
npon  which  they  took  issue ;  it  was  not  en 
argument  in  favour  of  that  assertion.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
8«d— "Let  ua inculcate  the  neutral  sub- 
jecta on  which  we  are  all  agreed ;  let  ua 
teach  what  belonga  to  our  common  Chria- 
taanity."    He,  for  bis  part. 


B  unable  to 


lAerefore  every  ] 


•sition  which  could 
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fSBUvl  oontmy  proportion  and  fdl  the 
puticulu  contradictoiT  propositions.  Reli' 

E'oos  plttitadea,  on  the  ather  h&nd,  and 
kewarm-watei  motalitiea,  could  not  stir 
«p  Htiife,  for  they  were  not  wortli?  of  di*- 
teat,  and  mast  be  spued  ont  of  the  mouth. 
The  exacerbated  antagonisms  of  religious 
teneta  were  tar  preferable  to  the  lukewarm 
notions  of  a  cooimoD  Cbristiaiuty,  There 
wna  one  virus  in  all  those  propoaitioiis  for 
aecnlai  education.  Thej  came  from  a 
fereiish  thirst  for  theoir,  and  not  Eram  an 
endeavour  after  anj  good  in  p^tice.  Those 
propositions  with  respect  to  secular  edaca- 
tion  were  based  on  an  abstract  Tiew  of  the 
condition  of  the  large  towns.  The  Jargt 
towna  contained  many  sects,  and  therefore 
it  waa  contended  that  religion  should  be 
excluded  from  the  schools.  That  was  an 
■batrsct  theory ;  for  on  cloaei  examination 
it  would  be  seen  that  it  did  not  apply.  In 
large  towns  the  population  was  dense ; 
there  mnst  therefore  be  several  iichools 
withiaeasy  reach  of  each  other;  and  it  was 
as  easy  to  have  one  school  for  each  sect  as 
to  bava  several  schools  for  all  sects.  The 
hon.  sentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had 
Mid  that  one  of  the  evils  of  the  denomina- 
tioDal  education  was  that  it  caused  "a  mul- 
tiplication of  schools."  Bnt  he  had  not 
heard  in  that  debate  that  there  were  too 
many  schools  thtoughout  the  kingdom, 
ceit^Dly  not  in  the  la^  towns.  There 
could,  moreover,  not  be  too  many  schools, 
except  in  regard  to  expense ;  and  the  objec- 
ticoi  could  be  urged  only  by  one  who  valued 
money  more  than  a  sound  education. 
Neither  did  the  theory  apply  to  the  rural 
parishes ;  because,  as  everyone  was  aware, 
m  them  the  denominational  system  was 
more  easily  carried  ouL  The  Vice-Preu- 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  indeed, 
exclaimed  that  "  if  in  country  parishes  we 
dfove  out  the  clergy  fiom  me  schools,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  education  of  the 
eonotry."  The  Vice-President  also  truly 
■aid  that  there  was  "nothing  real  in  the 
religious  difGculty;  because  that  the  chil- 
dren at  the  schools  were  too  young  to  im- 
bibe doctrines."  There  was  therefore  no 
ground  for  excluding  denominational  re- 
%iaua  teaching  &om  the  schools.  There 
was,  however,  very  good  ground  for  in- 
cluding religious  teBching  in  the  school 
instruction.  For,  let  this  be  conudered — 
How  could  anv  moral  impression  be  pro- 
duced hy  teacjiing  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  or  any  other  secular  subject  ? 
Bat  a  moral  impreamon  was  produced  by 
the  daily  leam  on  a  parable  or  New  Tes- 
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tsment  story.  Though  a  child  could  not 
imbibe  dogmas,  he  could  contemplate  a 
Bible  event  as  a  picture,  and  be  inffuenced 
by  corresponding  feelings,  and  accept  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  and  use  them  as 
maxims  through  life."  But  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  and  hia  two  sup* 
porters  had  said,  ''Let  us  have  a  separa- 
tion of  religious  end  secular  teaching.'' 
The  unfortunate  phrase  of  a  "pervasive 
religious  teaching,'''  first  used  he  believed 
by  L<Hd  Russell,  m  1S68— had  given  rise 
to  the  notion  that  there  were  two  things 
which  could  be  separated.  He  would  not 
aigue  the  point  j  he  would  ask  every  father 
what  was  his  own  practice  ?  Did  not  every 
intelligent  parent  watch  the  first  signs  af 
evil  tempers  in  his  child?  Did  he  not 
consider  it  far  more  urgent  to  cure  the 
child  of  these  incipient  mental  diseases, 
than  to  teach  him  the  "three  R's,"  which 
may,  indeed,  include  rascality  F  Did  he 
not  know  that  it  was  no  injury  to  defer 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic until  the  child  was  seven  years  old ; 
because  be  would  then  learn  in  sir  months 
what  he  before  would  have  taken  three 
years  to  compass  P  And  did  he  not  also 
know  that  if  he  deferred  the  correction  of 
an  evil  temper,  it  would  become  too  strong 
for  him  to  master  ?  And  how  did  eve^ 
father  attempt  to  cure  eril  tempers  P  He 
knew  that  a  youngchild  was  f^  more  open 
to  reason  than  an  older  child,  if  he  pro- 
ceeded on  purely  religious  grounds,  which 
appealed  to  the  feelings  and  not  to  the  uo- 
derstanding;  that  he  was  fat  more  im- 
pressible with  Bible  stories.  Was  not  this 
a  strong  resson  against  banishing  religious 
instruction  at  any  time  from  schools  P  But 
what  they  bad  to  guard  agunst  was  prose- 
lytising or  disturbing  or  unsettling  religi- 
ous belief;  and  why  P  Because  religious 
belief  was  so  valuable  that  they  must  not 
imperil  it;  they  must  not  run  the  risk  of 
exchanging  it  for  unbelief.  Well ;  but  this 
was  the  contrary  to  the  elimination  of  re- 
ligious teaching  from  the  schools  for  the 
£oor.  The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham 
ad  said — whether  at  the  end  of  a  quota- 
tion 01  using  his  own  words  he  did  notlmow 
— that  he  would  "throw  on  the  parents 
the  religious  teaching  of  their  children." 
But  he  wovld  ask,  on  what  grounds  did 
the  House  deal  with  this  question  at  all? 
Was  it  not  because  there  was  a  certain  re- 
siduum in  the  country  who  did  not  send 
their  children  to  the  schools?  But  the 
hon.  member  had  further  sud  at  Birming- 
ham that  "  the  leasoD  why  those  penoos 
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£d  not  gend  their  diiMreD  to  tbe  MJtook  ms 
their  hatred  c^  denommoticaiBl  edocMion." 
But  if  there  wns  that  hatred,  was  it  to  be 
Bopposed  that  thoie  people  would  of  them- 
eavea  gi-ro  religious  education  to  their 
children  ?  He  need  not  Tenand  die  House 
that  if  an  edneatim  wm  religions,  it  mast 
be  aceorfng-  to  some  species  or  deaomina- 
tion  of  religion.  Now,  wmld.  those  who 
hated  reljfioa  give  religioiia  instruction  to 
their  cHl£en  ?  Would  not  the  admitted 
ienorance  of  this  residoBin  preTent  their 
mmtg  eo?     Would  the^  cren  admit  the 


attend  a  long-  rellgioas  service,  ivhich  «m 

a  furths  tax  on  his  attent^m ;  and  tim  bo 

was  pethapi  catechised    in  chorci,  mA 

aftervarda  attended  the  aftamom]  o(  msn- 

ing  sarvioa.     The  resnlt  was  liat,  as  in  tbft 

Report  of  th«  Boka  of  NeweMle'g  Coo^ 

misdoR,  atteidatice  at  the  Sunday  school 

WHB  spohea  of  as  a  kind  of  "pmri  Btrri- 

tude."    And  what  did  the  Dean  of  CadUa 

n^  on  this  s^ject  f     HegBTethiBeTidaK» 

beTora  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1661— 

'Iflnnlj'heBBTB  that  the  subKqiuiit  in^ 

□   -  -  -  .  -     ffi<n>  0*  ao  immj  who  have  been  tlm^  onr 

deKjDtan  into  theb  houses  to  give  that  |  scfaoalsiatotaetraeedtatbeliijudidoiBamMmt 


BJid  quality  of  Uie  whole  Sabbath  Ds,j  inslnie- 
tion.  Sunday,  instead  of  being  a  day  ol  rest 
aad  relaxation,  is  the  heaviest  and  doUest  day 
of  the  seven  to  the  poor  children.*— [Tl*  fftm 
of  Otrliilt,  Hmrt  of  Bayat  Ommuwivn,  1868. 
vol.  V,  p,  laij        ■>       ^  '         ' 

Wherever  the  day  erfiool  foMlled  ito  duty, 
the  Sunday  school  was  uttneceoiary,  nil 
the  Sund^  mivht  be  a  day  of  rest ;  hot 
where  the  Sunday  achod  tamed  this  day 
of  rest  into  a  day  of  exceeeive  labour  «nl 
wearying  attegtion,  then  the  remembnaee 
of  this  wretchedness  made  the  diild  aBer- 
warda  hate  refigion.  The  third  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  religious  diffienhy  wai  to 
leave  it  to  the  Govemment  of  the  day  to 
detennino  what  religious  inatroction  8ho«dd 
be  givea  in  each  school.  This  was  the 
present  system ;  forth*  IMvr  Ootmcil  now 
determined  tbe  ktod  of  school  whidi  would 
be  snitable  for  the  popolatioi)  for  iriunn  it 
was  iatended.  He  had  a  Uttl*  word  <£ 
piaise  to  say  for  the  preseirt  eyBteix,  and  he 
!  hoped  it  was  not  a  pRnegrric  orerthedead. 
^  -  -  ,  ,  At  preemt,  as  evemrae  'kntnr,  those  who 
BfhooL  snb«aibed  to  establish  a  w*o(d  wrote  to 

The  Rev.  Erskine  CUike,  in  his  papa  read  **"  f^V  Co™cil,  etatii^  that  they  pro- 
attfceManchestorChurchCongressfReport,  P™'o''°"d  a  school,  aad  that  such  and 
p.  287)  remaiked—  SH"*  "%««»  instruction  should  be  gTven. 

"  If  our  Smiday  idiools  yielded  results  ade- 
quate to  the  puns  beslnmd  upon  tbem,  our 
cburdiet  (even  increased  in  numbers  as  they 
are)  would  be  too  strait  to  hold  the  j-onng 
middle-aged  who,  having  passed  thrmigh 
Sunday  schoob,  would  crowd  to  them  tor  wor- 

And  til.  Horner,  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  v.,  269,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil, 
pn^Kised  to^ 

"Doaway  with  the  cruel 'penal  servitude" 
of  tbe  poor  diildran  attendrag  the  long  Church 
BBTVicea  twice  a  day  alter  Sunday  schoti" 
He  thought  be  might  say  that  Sanday 
BChO(^  did  more  barm  than  good.  And 
why  T  A  chM  had  to  go  to  one  of  them 
ia  toe  morning  for  an  hour,  which  was  a 
gi«at  tax  on  hu attention.    Thenhehadto 


religious  education  ?  If  not,  why  forbid 
the  reKgions  education  of  2,O0O,00O  chil 
dren,  in  order  to  give  a  secular  edueatin 
to  a  few  pidcpocketa  and  infant  bnr^ars 
Tbe  hon.  gentleman  the  seconder  of  the 
amendment,  and  tbe  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  hed  asked — "Cantbey 
not  go  to  the  Snnday  schools  ?  "  Now,  in 
America  there  were  more  Sunday  schools 
than  in  any  onmtry  in  tbe  world,  and  more 
persons  went  to  them ;  and  yet  in  all  tbe 
reports  on  those  schools,  and  in  the  reports 
on  the  common  schools,  were  to  be  sef- 
complainta  of  the  growth  of  vice  and  irr< 
ligion.  Mr.  Treroenhere,  in  his  woA  i 
1652,  bad  said— 

"The  want  of  roligiou' teaching  in  the  Tnitt 
States  fchoob  on  week  days  ia  not  compensated    - 
on  Sundays." 

Mr.  Mann,  in  bis  report  in  tbe  Education    I 
Census  of  18S1,  page  71,  said— 

"  Unquestionably,  moat  at  the  four  o 

milliona  who  are  constantly  away  from  [. . 

worship  must  have  passed  through  the  Sundny    At  preemt,  i      _ . .  _ 
oL*  t  subscribed  to  eetablie 


The  Privy  Cooncil  thereupon  sent  down 
I  one  of  the  draft  dee<b  of  maoagement, 
'  which  determined  in  aecordance  with  tlw 
proposal  <rf  tbe  snbscribeis,  the  managemeid 
andreligioasinetruetion  of  tbe  school;  aa 
tiiat  practically  it  wa»  the  will  of  tbe 
locali^  that  dedded  what  tiie  reHgioni 
inatmcticHi  of  tile  school  shoold  ha.  He 
confemed  that  be  tiiought  that  this  was  tlw 
beet  system.  Yet  he  would  not  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  w^y  ?  Be- 
arase  there  vrero  a  few  pcnnts  of  ^etul  in 
tta  Bin  which  misht  be  altered  and  im- 
prtrved,  and  thai  Uie  Kll  wonM  haouiue 
omiha  to  tbe  pwHit  ayatav.  Even  as  it 
stood  it  iraa  a  tribota  to  1^  di 


■ptaa— an  iatenlianal  tr 
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wSda  it,  instead  of  fbatering  and  preserv- 
iog  it  The  gear's  grace  was  g:LVca  in  oidor 
Aat  the  religious  bodiag  might  bestir  them- 
sdrea,  andpeAsps  lucceed  before  the  year 
had  elapsed  in  aceomptishinr  the  work 
frhich  had  to  be  done ;  in  adlition  to  this 
the  exiating  dcnonunationBl  achoola  might 
be  preserved  as  such  under  the  Bill.  They 
had  often  been  asked  vbether,  if  there  were 
a  Uibwla  rata,  if  there  were  no  system  of 
edueadott  in  esiatence,  they  would  establish 
■me  similaT  to  Chat  vhich  waa  ncm  in  ex- 
istence? To  thiaquestionheboldly replied 
in  the  affirmative.  In  1830  the  country 
was  a  teSuIn  rasaj  no  system  of  education 
thenexistedj  yet  Lord  John  Bussell  pro- 
pcsed,  and  ftr  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Lons- 
aowne  assisted  him,  to  establish  the  system 
that  had  lasted  erer  dnce.  Their  object 
waa  the  same  as  the  lum  which  was  now 
cntertsoned — namely,  to  make  good  citizens, 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  nation.  On 
what  principles  did  ther  proceed  ?  They 
wid  that  it  wasnot  for  the  State  to  pretend 
to  jndge  between  religions ;  it  was  not  for 
the  Citate  to  decide  what  religion  was  true ; 
it  waa  not  for  the  State  to  interfere  between 
•  man  snd  his  Slaker.  Yet  they  knew  full 
well,  and  Ijoldly  proclaimed  that  good  citi- 
lens  cotdd  not  be  produced,  except  by  a 
n£gioTi9  education.  They  said,  therefore, 
to  leKgiona  men—''  Do  you  educate  all  the 
cUIdTen  belonging  to  your  congregations ; 
we  know  tiiat  you  will  teach  them  that 
^nch  we  and  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
talaafale  part  rf  education ;  we  will,  there- 
live,  examine  the  dtildren  in  secular  sub- 
jecte  onh,  and  pay  you  accordingly ;  for 
their  ■prrAaancy  in  these  will  be  a  test,  and 
will  nrore  their  greater  proficiency  in  that 
wlddi  jou  regard  as  aliigfaer  learning." 
Tbat  tbcM  were  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  wss  shown  by  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  the  12tli  of  Febnuuy,  1830.    Ho  aaid— 

**  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  coirriBCvd  ot  the  abao~ 
htta  naoessitj  and  ot  the  monl  ot^Katioa  of 
rravidiag  toe  the  educMian  ol  the  people.  But 
I  un,  at  the  same  time,  perfecOy  ooQvinoed  that 
thM  caa  only  be  eflectuall^  done  hi  tbiscoun- 
inr,  irbMa  so  much  religious  dissent  prevwb, 
—J  ,L_.  1.  i.,--_i^. -ellfalytobB<fcne 


J  betweao  Iba  pn>- 


md  by  peraJBtngeadi  toMucatehiscluldfMi, 
w  1b  ac  preaent »  at  Hber^  to  do,  in  the  pTiH' 
cWba  of  UMt  faith  tB  wfaick  Umt  war*  Uini."— 

V,  Oko,  the  HotiM  wodld  hne  ntaMiahed 
Hob  ejtamt  wlieii  then  mwa  UAula  rata, 


mA  that  tt  Is  infioltaly  a 


much  more  should  they  maintain  it  now 
that  it  had  overntread  the  whole  conntrj. 
and  left,  he  belisTed,  little  educatiom^- 
destitution  to  be  found ;  now  that  it  was- 
advancingrapidly  year  by  year,  adding' 
yearly  1,000  to  the  number  of  schools,  and 
136,000  to  the  number  of  scholars  receiv- 
ing instruction  therein.  Let  them  shrink, 
then,  &em  a  general  cataclysm  of  the  pre- 
sent ^atem,  io  order  to  eq^oare  eTcrytbing 
to  a  theory  of  uniformity.  Thehon.  mem- 
ber for  Stroud  had  stated  that  "  the  pre- 
sent system  had  not  covered  the  country 
with  schools."  Perhaps  not  entirely,  but  it 
had  very  nearly  accomplished  this;  and  it 
would  have  done  so  entirely  if  a  sufficient 
sum  had  been  voted  by  Parliament  in  the 
year  IBM.  He  did  not  blame  the  House 
of  Commons  of  that  day  for  not  doing  BO ;  be- 
cause a  sudden  expenditure  of  £10,000,000 
wonld  have  been  an  enormous  burden  to 
lay  upon  one  generation  for  the  good  of 
another.  Horeover,  litUe  good  was  done 
if  education  waa  forced  on  liy  compnldon, 
before  it  waa  mpreciated  by  the  people. 
This  argument,  however,  did  not  touch  the 
principle  af  the  present  system  of  ednra- 
tion ;  it  was  directed  entirely  to  a  question 
of  the  rate  ot  progress:  If  a  quicker  pro- 
gress was  all  that  was  desired,  let  them  im- 
mediately revert  to  the  more  liberal  grants 
which  were  given  before  the  crooked  patti- 
monious  policy  of  1862  was  inaugurated,  ' 
and  not  defer  the  advance  of  education, 
nor  overturn  the  present  system.  The  BiU 
now  before  the  House  was  proposed  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  edu- 
cation was  now  proaressin^  in  this  coun- 
try, by  merely  supplementing  the  existing 
system.  To  a  great  extent  he  believed  that 
ic  would  leave  much  of  the  present  system 
intact;  hut,  wherever  the  Bill  came  into 
operation,  it  would  set  up  the  fourth  mode 
ot  deaUng  with  the  religious  difficulty.    It 


would   devolve 


upo 


local     boards     the 


doty  of  determimng  what  religious  in- 
struction should  be  ^ven  in  all  the 
schools  wittiin  their  district ;  or  of  deter- 


ihoutd  be  given  in  the  schools.  The  Vic«- 
President  nod  stated  tliat  the  principle  of 
his  measure  oouHisted  in  "relying  mi  the 
radical  prin^^e^namely,an  implicit  belief 
in  murndpal^oTemment,  or  a^oTenunent 
elected  by  the  ratcp^is."  He  thoufffat 
■mrj  few  penou  who  had  any  knowtedgs 
of  the  way  in  trhich  munidpal  bnriness 
waa  condncted,  particnlarly  in  amall  towns, 
or  of  th«  daai  of  moitetantad  aa  repnsen- 
tatiTes  I7  cerkuB  Boctiona  of  the  rat^yet^ 
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would  Telj  upon  mnmdpal  Kovenuueut,  c^ 
Ix^eve  iu  the  guidance  of  those  who  were 
elected  bj  TBtepajen.  No  quiMcatioD, 
eren,  was  required  by  the  Bill  for  becomiiig 
a  member  of  a  school  board.  Tet,  in  1868, 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  present  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  oi  Oonncil  oi 
Education  had  inlroducod  a  Bill  in  which 
they  proposed  a  rating  qualification  of  £10 
for  memoers  of  echool  boards;  but  there 
-was  no  qualification  whatever  proposed  i 
the  present  Bill.  The  Eoy^  Commi 
aonen,  it  was  well  known,  proposed,  c 
the  conbary,  that  the  justices  in  quarter 
sessions  should  elect  ea.  of  their  number, 
and  that  thaee  should  elect  six  other  per- 
aona.    They  added  (p.  340)— 

"  The  areas  [counties],  and  the  bodieg  from 
which  thttfa  bowda  are  to  be  appointed,  appear 
to  us  the  onl7  ones  likely  to  secure  a  ciaas  of 
yjctl  adminlitTators  to  whom  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject as  education  could  be  safely  entrusted." 
In  additioEL  to  this  there  were,  according 
to  Uie  Bill,  to  be  several  difierent  modes  of 
olectinit  the  school  bod^ds,  varying  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances.  The  conmdera- 
tion  of  these  circumstances  might  sug^t 
to  the  Oovenimeot  a  means  of  improving 
them,  or  forming  a  new  and  better  body 
for  fte  control  of  education.  First :  in 
some  rural  parishes  the  school  board  was 
to  be  elected  1^  the  vestries,  or  in  other 
words  by  all  who  paid  rates.  The  school 
board  would  thus  be  directly  elected.  Those 
xvho  were  not  considered  competent  to  de- 
cide between  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
State  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, were  considered  able  to  select 
persons  to  control  such  a  delicate  matter  as 
education.  Secondly:  in  some  rural  pa- 
mhes  the  school  board  was  to  be  elected  by 
select  veatriea.  In  such  a  parish  there 
would  be  a  double  alectdon,  or  a  process  of 
straining ;  the  ratepayers  were  to  elect  the 
select  vestry,  and  flie  select  vestij  were  to 
elect  the  scnool  board.  The  select  vestry 
was,  in  fact,  an  electoral  college  for  the 
election  of  the  school  board.  Abare  majo- 
rity in  the  electoral  college  would,  of  course, 
«lect  all  of  their  own  party  on  the  school 
board.  Thirdly :  in  boroughs  there  was 
also  to  be  a  double  election ;  for  the  Town 
Council  were  to  elect  the  school  board, 
and  were  themselves  elect^  by  the  rate- 
payers. Town  councillors  moreover  were 
fersons  with  a  considerable  qualification, 
ourthly :  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  twenty- 
thiee  parishes  of  Schedule  A,  the  school 
bouds  were  to  bo  elected  by  vestries,  who 
were  themselves  elected  by  the  ratepayers ; 


but  the  vestrymen  mig'ht  be  raanirad  to 

have  a  rating  qualification  of  ijOayear; 
and,  moreover,  taere  was  a  syston  of  votinr 
by  scale,  every  £50  giving  an  additicou 
vote  to  the  ratepayer,  up  to  six  votes. 
Fifthly ;  the  panshes  of  Schedule  B  of  the 
Act  ot  1644  were  lumped  into  fourteeit 
districte.  In  each  of  these  the  ratepayers 
elected  the  vestries  for  each  parish  with  the 
same  scale  and  qualifications  as  before ;  the 
vestries  in  each  parish  elected  a  baud  for 
the  district:  and  the  district  board  wu  to 
elect  the  school  board.  There  was  here  a 
treble  election,  or  a  double  process  of  strun- 
ing;  there  were  two  electoral  colleges  one 
above  the  other.  In  the  last  two  cases, 
moreover,  the  type  was  much.  |used  by  the 
power  given  to  the  Poor  LavnSoard  under 
tbe  30  &  31  na.,  c  0,  sec.  49,  to  nominate 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  wealthy  per- 
sons to  sit  upon  tbe  boards.  The  process  of 
election  in  some  cases  might,  it  was  tiue, 
secure  the  election  of  gentlemen  of  very 
high  character  and  attainments;  but  tet 
them  confflder  what  the  bodies  which  he 
Hid  described  had  actually  done.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  vears  the  district 
boards  in  the  metropolis  nad  power  to  build 
schools  and  charge  them  upon  the  rates; 
yet  thev  had  not  done  so  until  they  were 
compelled.  Tbe  Town  Councils  in  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities  might  have  enforced 
what  was  called  "Denison's  Act,"  but  the; 
had  notjdone  so;  aad  tbe  measure  remained 
to  this  day  a  most  useless  piece  of  machi- 
nery. The^  mi^ht  also  have  carried  out 
the  Free  Libraries  Act,  but  it  had  hardly 
ever  been  enforced.  Then  as  to  vestries 
and  Boards  of  Guardians,  he  would  point 
out  that  recent  facta  had  shown  them  to  be 
iwillinff  to  burden  the  rates  in  order  to 


likely  they  wotild  burden  tbe  rates  in  order 
to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poorP  They  would  not  now  provide  what 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  poor  to  live ; 
still  less  would  they  burden  the  rates  in 
order  to  add  to  the  grace  and  Bwoetnass  of 
a  poor  man's  life.  But  he  was  told  tiiat, 
under  the  Bill,  the  Privy  Council  could 
compel.  It  was  true  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil acquired  very  great  powers  over  the 
local  school  boards.  But,  he  would  aak, 
would  the  Rivy  Council  be  any  better  off 
than  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  P  The  Poor 
Law  Board  had  to  relinquish  their  constaiit 
endeavour  to  make  Boards  of  Quardiana 
save  paupers' lives ;  would  the  Privy  Ooun- 
"    be   auccessful   in  forcing   Btwida    oE 
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fonnd  out  a  more  excellent  way,  then  it  was 
aiminal  not  to  impart  it  at  once  to  the 
PresidentoftheFoor  Law  Board;  forevery 
day's  delay  was  death  to  the  paupers.  The 
guardians  would,  moreover,  have  a  ve^ 
good  excuse  for  not  eatabliahing  schoou 
under  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not 
m  adequate  supply  of  TOasters;  and,  without 
a  master,  the  scnool-house  would  remain 
idle.  Ever  since  the  Revised  Code  had 
been  passed,  there  had  been  an  inadequate 
•npply  of  properly  trained  masters,  even  for 
the  orainatT  needs  of  the  year ;  how  much 
more  woulii  there  be  a  lack  for  the  extra- 
ordinary needs  under  the  BillF  The  Rev. 
W.  Gover,  Prindpal  of  Worcester,  Lich- 
fidd,  and  HerefonI  Training  College,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  written  in 
1B87,  declared  that— 

"The  supply  of  masters  from  the  tnUm'oB 
eoOegss  is  now  bardlj  sufficient  to  make  eood 
lbs  natural  waste  in  the  rankt;  U  wGoUy 
Dsdequata  to  f  umisb  certificated  teachers  for 
new  schools  brought  under  iospection." 
IT  the  supply  were  insufficient  now,  what 
must  be  the  result  if  the  number  of  Mbools 
was  to  be  greatly  increased  F  Agun,  as  to 
the  man^^ement,  the  relation  between  the 
Khool  bovds  and  masters  of  the  schools,  he 
reared,  wouldnot  be  altogether  satisfactory. 
For  an  educated  teacher  did  not  like  to 
submit  himself  in  hie  art,  to  persons  who 
were  lesa  educated  than  he  was.  This  was 
Timble  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Britdsb 
aod  Foreign  Society's  schools  where  amaster 
frequently  ftaented  the  interference  and  set 
It  defiance  the  authority  of  the  dissenting 
toiniater;  because  he  regarded  him  aa  not 
so  well  educated  as  himself.  The  proTieions 
aa  to  by-laws  be  also  considered  objection- 
able^ inasmuch  as  they  would  give  power 
to  the  school  boards  practically  to  extinguish 
any  sdiool  in  their  district  except  that 
which  tfaey  themseWes  managed.  Fsr  the 
school  bowd  had  a  power  to  pass  a  by-law 
fw  compulsory  attendance,  and  another  by- 
law for  the  remission  of  fees.  Suppose 
tbey  thus  sent  200  poor  children,  wbo  were 
to  paiy  no  fees,  to  eome  Church  school  in 
London,  the  school  would  be  starved  in  a 
mocth,  for  there  was  no  proviso  which 
oUiged  the  school  board  to  support  such  a 
KhocjJ  out  of  the  rates.  The  remedy  was 
eaaj,  and  one]  to  which  the  Vice-President 
«f  the  Committee  t^  Oouncil  ought  not,  in 
bis  opiiuon,  to  object— namely,  a  proviso 
thai,  m  every  case  where  a  school  board 
pawnd  a  by-law  for  the  compulsory  educa- 


allot  to  the  school  an  adequate  amount  out 
of  the  rates.    Again  :  a  scnool  board  under 


maniwe  a  new 

re  and  mana^ 
might  a""*"*- 


the  Bill  might  establish  and  n 
school ;  or  they  might  receive 

an  existing  scoooli   or  they   i.        .  

but  not  manage  an  existing  scnool.  _ 
the  last  case  the  school  must  be  denomi- 
national ;  in  the  two  other  cases  it  might 
be  ao.  It  depended  on  the  mtyoriu  in 
the  board;  or,  as  the  seconder  of  the 
amendment  Hud,  the  question  was  left 
"to  be  thrashed  out  m  the  Testriea." 
Now  the  persons  for  whom  tbev  were  pro- 
viding education  were  the  children  of  la- 
bouring men.  It  was  not  irom  this  class 
that  objections  to  religious  education  pro- 
ceeded: the  persons  wbo  would  form  the 
school  boards,  persons  belonging  to  theclass 
of  small  shopkeepers,  were  those  who 
rused  objections  of  this  nature.  For  scuih 
persons  were  always  jealous  of  any  advan- 
tage accruing  to  any  sect  except  that  to 
which    they  belonged.     It   was    in   thia 

Slrit  that  the  bon.  member  for  StrouJd 
jected  to  the  Church — which  he  called 
another  sect — receiving  more  money  from 
the  Qovomment  than  all  tlie  other  sects 
together;  although  the  Church,  it  waswell 
known,  bad  expended,  from  the  funds  of  ita 
members,  twice  as  much  more  in  order  to 
provide  schools  for  the  poor.  That  was  the 
tdnd  of  jealousy  which  would  influence 
members  of  these  school  boards.  The  Bill 
therefore  very  cleverly  put  the  match  rjeht 
intc  the  national  powder  magazine.  The 
remedy  he  proposed  was  to  let  the  Privy 
Council  decide,  once  for  all,  which  of  the 
existing  model  deeds  would  make  the  new 
school  suitable  to  the  population  for  wbicb 
it  was  intended.  This  was  the  bei't  way  to 
escape  from  the  difficulty;  and  he  could 
answer  for  its  being  practicable,  because  he 
bad  drawn  a  Bill  m  that  sense  ju^t  before 
he  left  office  in  1868.  The  evil  of  the  pro- 
posed system  would  be  best  seen  by  an 
example.  Take  the  example,  which  had 
been  cited  by  the  Vice-PrcMdent— Liver- 
pool. Schools  were  to  be  built  for  a  low 
residuum  of  the  population.  But  &at 
residimm  in  Liverpool  and  in  other  lai^ 
towns  was  Irish ;  it  was  Roman  Cathobc. 
Let  the  House  consider  what  would  happen. 
At  the  electioS  of  the  school  board,  what  a 
battle  of  the  kites  and  crows  1  The  Bishop 
of  Chester  would  issue  pastorals,  tiie  lord  of 
the  soil  would  promulgate  injunctions, 
agtunst  the  new  pretender : 
"Charge,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanley,  on  I " 
would  be  the  battle-cry  in  LireipooL  At 
i.dbyGoOQk 
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lut  the  school  board  would  be  elected,  and 
would  build  ita  church,  or  perhaps   ita 

BMular  school.  Now,  was  it  in  accoiduice 
witJi  Liberal  principles,  or  witli  the  reapect 
which  waa  due  to  freedom  of  opinion  and 
conscientious  conviction^  to  leavs  poor 
diildreo,  mosllj  the  children  of  Boman 
CathoUc  parents,  to  be  dealt  with  as  these 
school  boards  might  choose  P  Wasit  likely 
that  ft  board  in  Liverpool  would  build  a 
school  for  the  education  of  Romwi  Catholic 
children  in  the  faith  and  religion  whit;h 
they  profeaaed  ?  Was  it  likely  that  they 
would  admit  Roman  Catholic  emblems, 
and  invite  the  priest  to  exert  himself  for 
the  spiritual  weBkre  of  the  children  ?  They 
might  establish  a  Church  school,  or  aschool 
for  secular  education— which  was  even  mure 
distasteful  to  Roman  Catholics— but  they, 
certainly  would  nererbuilda  purely  Roman 
Catholic  school.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  lai^ 
towns.  Heheldit  to  be  an  infringement  of 
religious  liberW,  and  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bill,  to  allow  the  mnjority  of  a 
K^ool  boardtodetermioe  the  class  of  aohool 
which  was  to  be  built,  or  to  force  a  secular 
BChool  on  patento  who  conscientiously  ob- 
jected. The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
to  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  school  which  should  be  buill^  having 
reference  always  to  the  requirements  of  the 
district  In  that  way  injustice  would  be 
avoided,  together  with  all  that  turmoil  and 
dissension  which  were  to  be  apprehended 
ifthe  nroTiBiona  of  the  BUI  were  carried 
out  He  proceeded  next  to  consider  the 
question  of  ratea  Be  was  averse  to  any 
recourse  to  rates,  because  of  the  conse- 
quences which  they  were  supposed  to  en- 
tail. And  yet  he  knew  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subscriptions,  and  the  aecettity  of 
some  other  resource.  Of  that  he  was  well 
aware  j  and  it  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
procuring  assistance  either  from  taUng  or 
pom  the  Consolidated  Fund.  But  he  aleo 
knew  that  the  moment  rating  was  adopted 
subscriptions  would  disappear.  The  mo- 
ment a  public  body  stepped  in  to  perform 
My  duty,  that  moment  private  persons 
bought  themselves  absolved  from  aU 
trouble,  and  from  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  expense.  If  aschool  io  one  parish  were 
Bupijorted  by  rales,  the  people  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  would  gradually  incline  to 
the  adoption  of  the  same  system  They 
would  feel  that  their  suhsenplions  were  a 
disproportionate  burden,  and  would  seek  to 
awke  their  neighbours  also  bear  the  burden. 


Or  if  there  was  a  large  parish— for  example, 
Islington— which  cootuned  many  schooh^ 
but  which  was  insufficiently  supplied  in 
one  small  comer;  a  school  b-iard  would  be 
formed,  and  rates  would  be  imposed  upoa 
the  whole  parish.  Those  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  schools  in  their  own  narC  of  the 
parish,  would  now  find  themselces  rated 
also,  and  would  immediately  withdraw 
their  subscriplions.  The  eSect  would  ba 
that  subscripuona  would  everywhere  cease, 
and  that  rates  would  became  general.  This 
eilectwasevidenlWcontemplMedby  section 
40  of  the  Bill  Ko  one  had  more  clearly 
foreseen  and  predicted  this  result  than  the 
present  Friiuo  Mlinister.  Speaking  in  the 
memorable  education  debate  on  the  Ilth  of 
April,  ISDOy  the  right  hou.  gentleman  said — 
"  It  appeals  to  me  clear  that  the  day  jou  suiC' 
tion  oompuisor;  rating  tor  the  purpose  ot  eduos- 
tion  you  sign  the  death- Wiirrant  of  voluntaiT 
exertions.  .  .  .  If  this  l>e  the  true  tendency 
of  the  system  which  my  noble  friend  seeks  to 
Ltroduce,  are  we  prepaciog  to  undergo  the 


the  country?  Aid  it  you  may;  strengthen, 
sod  invjf>orate,  and  enlarge  it  you  may  ;  you 
havo  done  sn  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  you 
have  every  encourageinent  to  persevere  in  (he 
same  course ;  but  alwayi  reoillect  tliat  jou  de- 

esnd  upon  influeocee  of  wtilch  you  get  the 
anefit,  butwluchare  not  at  your  command — 
influences  which  you  maj,  perchance,  in  an 
unhappy  day,  e^nguisb,  hut  which  you  can 
never  create.' 

To  the  change  thus  predicted  it,  perhws, 
was  necessary  thatthe  country  should  moke 


up  its  miod)   but.   before   they  fell   hack 

upon  rates,  it  would  be  well  tt^adjust  the 

:idence  of  twation.     It  was  in  towns—'" 


were  the  vety  parts  on  which  the  rates 
would  press  moat  heavily.  In  rural  parts, 
as  poverty  increased,  and  work  became 
slack,  the  labourers  would  Sock  to  the 
towns  to  find  work  or  subsistence ;  and  the 
towns  would  have  to  educate  their  children. 
It  would  be  wellj  therefore,  to  glance  at  the 
working  of  a  rating  system,  by  reference  to 
some  actual  examples.  lie  must  premise 
that  there  was  in  Clause  64  no  Umit  of  the 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  :  but  merely  an 
undertaking  to  pay  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  the  dittbrence  between  3d.  in  the 
pound  and  10s.  per  scholar;  any  deficiency 
beyond  that  sum  must  be  met  liy  the  rates. 
In  18G7-S  the  grants  were  8s.  6d.,  the  feee 
8s.  ad.,  and  the  subscriplions  9s.  6d. ;  to 
which  must  be  added  endowments  and 
money  from  other  soiucea.    It  must  also 
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Dot  be  forgotten  tliat  there  wtLS  Bit  preseot 
gratoitous  performance  of  superTision  uid 
oUiBT  duties.  At  preseDt,  the  cost  snd  the 
iaeome  were  for  tlie  beat-pa;mf(  soholftn ; 
wfaereas  those  that  would  be  added  vonld 
be  from  the  lowest .  and  moat  igDonuit 
stratum.  The  percentage  of  coat  would 
tbos  be  iDCTMMd,  while  the  percenta^  of 


-who  -would  be  too  poor  to  pay  the  school 
pence ;  their  feea  woold  he  remitted 
and  cast  upon  the  rates.  The  expenses 
of  education  thrown  on  the  rates  would 
thus  again  be  increased.  They  would 
also  W)  the  giatuitoQS  pcrforaianoe  of 
loeal  duUea,  and  hare  td  pay  for  a  sub- 
■titnte  for  thia  willing  service.  If, 
then,  they  estimated  the  giants  at  8a., 
the  fee*  at  8s., and  theratesat  lis,,  m^ng 
a  total  cost  of  £\.  7s.  for  educating  each 
child,  they  would  be  for  within  the  mark. 
There  being  182  pence  in  lis.,  Ibere  resulted 
thia  aimj^e  lule — tlie  rate  per  pouod  multi- 
|iliad  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  rental 
Talne  must  equal  133  times  the  number  of 
dnldieo.  The  chiMreu  between  the  ages 
of  fire  and  twelve  mar  be  taken  at  14  per 
e«nt.  of  the  gross  population,  orlin7'3of 
the  population  neatly,  or  in  round  numbers 
1  ia  7.  They  could  euily,  tben,  ascertain 
the  rate  per  pound  to  produce  lis.  in  asv 
locality  from  tbeietum  of  parishes,  No.  11^, 
of  ISm.  la  Londoo,  excluding  the  city, 
with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  and  a  rental 
nlaa  of  i;18,0Q0,000,  the  rat«  to  produce 
Us.  per  child  would  be  3Jd. ;  in  Liverpool, 
with  a  population  of  463,000,  and  a  rental 
Talue  of  1-2,440,000,  the  rate  would  be  3id.; 
in  Mancbester,  with  Si'iSjOOO  of  population, 
and  Xl,643,000reatal  value,  the  rate  would 
be  44d.  { in  Birmingham,  with  a  population 
of  320,000,  and  areatsl  value  of  £1,314,000, 
the  rate  would  be  4]d. ;  in  Leeds,  with  a 
population  of  307,000,  and  a  rental  value  of 
£iZ\,fXIQ,  the  rata  would  be  nearly  SJd. ; 
in  Oldham,  with  a  population  of  04,000, 
and  £343,000  of  rental  value,  therate  would 
be  Gd. ;  in  Sheffield,  with  a  population  of 
186,000,  and  a  rental  value  of  i;G73,000, 
theTat«wouldbanearly6jd.i  inPlvmoutb, 
with  62,000  of  population,  and  ^eaOS.OOO  of 
rental  value,  the  rate  would  be  7d.j  and  in 
DeTOBport,  with  a  population  of  64,000, 
and  a  rental  value  of  £131,000,  the  rate 
would  be  Old. ;  inOhristcburcb,SpitalQelds, 
the  rat«  wouldrbe  7d.,  while  the  poor  rate 
is  1684  was  Ss.  2)d. ;  m  Dukinfield  the  rate 
wonld  be  61d.,  while  the  poor  iftte  in  1864 
vu  4a.  Oid. ;  in  Nwdvich,  ^i. ;  in  Wey- 


mouth, 9|d.,  while  the  poor  rate  was  Sa.; 
iu  Orampoimdj  lOd. ;  in  Middleton,  Derby- 
shire, lOJd. ;  m  Stoke  Bamerell,  Devon, 
lOJd.,  %bile  the  poor  rate  was  3s.  Ojd. ;  in 
St  BsrtboloQiew-the-Leaii,  London,  lOJd.; 
in  St.  Hattbew,  Bethnal  Green,  9id. ;  in 
Mile  End,  New  Town,  lOid. ;  in  Seditelen, 
Staffordshire,  lOJ.;  in  Norwich  Unioy, 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.,  the  poor  rate  having 
been  2b.  9]d.j  in  North  Cjbiatds,  Is.,  the 
poor  rale  having  been  3s.  ll|d. ;  in  Alflre- 
ton,  Derbyshire,  Is.  Old. ;  in  Cheriton, 
Kent^  Is.  Ijd. ;  in  Pilsworth,  Lancashire, 
Is.  2d.;  in  Aldenhot,  la.  3$d.;  in  Fam- 
borough,  Hauts,  la.  4^  ;  in  Lower  Llan- 
samlet,  Is.  dfd. ;  and  in  Lower  Baglan, 
Glamorganebiro,  2s,  14d.  These  examples 
showed  the  amount  of  rate  to  which  persona 
would  be  liable.  Oare  ought  therefore  to 
he  taken  to  remove  the  unequal  incidence 
of  taxation  before  the  rates  were  imposed. 
If  not,  the  rate  would  be  unpopular;  the 
school  board  would  shrink  irom  doing  what 
the  rich  were  now  doing ;  and  there  would 
be  no  voluntary  energy,  and  no  subscriptionB 
te  fall  back  upon.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
tbev  should  embody  in  the  Bill  a  clause  of 
12  Via.,  c.  60,  a.  18,  (which  related  to 
Canada),  exempting  &om  the  rat«s,  to  the 
amount  oi  their  subscriptdons,  those  who 
supported  an  efficient  school  The  last  point 
to  which  he  would  refer  were  the  census 
clauses  in  the  Bill.  The  operation  of  the 
Bill  in  each  locality  began  with  a  census ; 
and  the  action  was  to  be  maintained  by  an 
annually  recurring  census.  The  census  wa% 
in  &ct,  "  the  be-all  and  the  end'*!]  here. 
With  this  he  had  no  &ult  to  find,  except 
that  he  considered  that  the  powers  were  in- 
sufficient, and  would  therefore  either  be  in- 
effective or  misleading.  The  Privy  Council 
had  now  greater  power  over  those  schools 
which  were  under  it,  than  it  would  have 
over  the  varioue  unaided  and  private  schoola 
throughout  the  country.  Yet  what  appeared 
from  the  tables  of  sfatiBtics  of  inspection  in 
the  reporla  of  the  Committee  of  Council  P 
He  would  take  the  last  report  as  an  example. 
There  were  SD8  annual  grant  schools,  and 
387  building-  grant  schools,  in  all  OSfi,  wuicb, 
last  year,  sent  in  no  sufficient  returns  of 
income  and  expenditure,  ahhongh  required 
by  the  I'rivy  Council  to  do  so.  Again,  out 
of  080  simple  inspection  schools,  there  wero 
no  returns  of  attendance  from  360,  and  no 
returns  of  accommodation  Irom  149.  If 
these  re&ised  or  omitted  to  send  rstuma 
when  required  by  tho  department  under 
whom  they  were,  atilj  more  wonld  the  maa- 
tenand  maaagen  of  unaided  and  of  priT>t« 
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BChoola  disregard  the  oreneen  of  Uie  ve»- 
triaa,  who  were  Dot  even  giren  a  power  of 
entrr,  by  the  Bill  A  master,  when  naked 
to  ml  Dp  a  return,  might  uiswei — "  I  have 
got  on  well  enough  without  aid  nntal  now, 
tad  I  will  brook  DO  GoTemment  interference 
in  the  future."  What  woa  the  only  penalty 
ID  auch  a  csae  P  His  school  would  not  be 
Doticed.  Bnt  that  wks  the  verj  thing 
which  be  intended ;  his  odI;  desire  was  to 
be  left  aloDS  and  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  late  retuTD  of  education  in  the  four 
towns  bore  ont  what  he  had  said.  These 
retnnu  had  been  obtained  throogh  the 
rMTstrar  and  Bub-pegistrars  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  Mr.  Fitch  nid  (p.  17)--"  No 
other  pubhc  officen  wonld,  in  my  opnion, 
have  aone  the  work  with  nearly  the  same 
completenesB  and  ease."  Yet  in  thirtr-fbnr 
cases  in  the  four  towns  alone  (p.  2),  no 
retnm  was  given  as  to  the  soorces  whence 
the  funds  tat  the  sapport  of  the  schools 
were  derived.  Id  lOS  cases  (p.  12),  there 
were  no  returns  as  to  tiie  re^ious  body 
with  which  the  school  in  each  case  was 
coDnected.  In  4S2  cases  (p.  10), 
—^  pren    -  "  "--  '--" 


latioD,  he  would  also  suggest  that  the  ODe 
year's  grace  should  be  extended  to  two  yevs. 
While  saggestJDg  impioremeuts  Id  the  BiU 
he  must  not  1         '      '      ' 


And  1 


>  the  number  of  teachers. 
I  1,784  cases  in  these  four  towns 
alone,  information  was  refused  as  to  the 
amount  of  school  fees.  What  better  bte 
would  attend  a  census  under  the  BiU  ?  In 
1661  the  Registrai^eneml  had  made  a 
Tolontarycompilalion,  with  the  aid  of  30,010 
competent  and  practised  enumerators,  of  the 
amount  of  education  throughout  the  king- 
dom.  Yet  this  return,  as  it  was  not  based 
on  sufficiently  stringent  statutoir  powers, 
had  settled  no  controversy  and  (determined 
no  doubt  The  Commissioners  of  1861  had 
accepted  that  compilation  as  tiieir  basis ; 
and  the^  also  procured  returns  through 
the  Tanoua  IHocesan  and  Nonconformist 
Boards.  Yet  their  assertion  that  there  was 
a  school  oearlv  OTerywheie,  and  that  oveiT 
child  attended  school  at  some  time  (pp.  8o, 
86,  and  301),  had  not  been  beheyed;  and 
their  estimate  of  educational  deficiency  in 
1801— namely,  that  only  120,000  children 
(page  84)  ware  not  recoiying  education, 
had  not  been  received.  In  1861  Parliament 
(or  rather  Lord  Palmerston— the  same 
thing  as  &T  as  the  other  side  of  the  House 
was  concerned)  had  refused  to  include  edu- 
cation in  the  census  of  that  year.  This  was 
most  unfortunate.    The  remedy  he  proposed 


D  any  partial  census  under 
Id  order  to  give  time  for  compi- 


They  had  not  done  much  to  destroy  the  ex- 
isting system  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation ;  they  had  acted  birl^  b][  the  Church 
and  all  the  religious  denommations :  and  if 


would  accept  it  heartily  a 
But  one  step  always  brought  about  another 
step.  Every  law  and  instituti<ai  changed 
or  educated  the  people.  As  soon  as  it  waa 
established  the  people  no  longer  stood  upon 
the  same  ground.  There  might  at  first  be 
resistance  to  a  law ;  but  they  soon  quieted 
down,  they  accepted  it  they  Wame  accus- 
tomed to  it.  What  they  formerly  fought 
sirainst  became  a  habit  or  a  part  of  their 
Then  the  por^  of  change— that  is, 
LTty — were  ready  to  igi- 
i  further  change;   and 


in  their  own  hands.  The  Kevised  God» 
had  to  be  reconmdered.  But  the  New  Code 
must  lie  upon  the  table  for  for^  days  before 
it  could  become  law ;  that  was  to  »y,  thai 
it  could  not  become  the  law  until  April, 
1671.  Let  them  at  once,  then,  reconsidec 
it,  and  return  to  the  hberal  grants  which 
were  given  before  1862:  let  them  waitfbl 
the  census  of  1871,  and  they  would  find 
that,  t^  that  time,  the  work  which  they  all 
desired  to  see  done  would  he  done,  and  per- 
manently and  well  done. 

Me.  H.  B.  SAMUELSON  wid,  he  in- 
tended to  vote  arainst  the  amendment, 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proposed  to  do 
so.  No  one  approved  more  thoroughly 
almost  all  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
National  Education  League  than  he  did; 
but  there  was  one  Ihmg  for  which  he 
contended  still  more  strongly,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  education  itself^  and  he 
thought  that  by  this  amendment  i 
attempt    was    being 

the  question  of  edocaaon  lor  mo  m"- 
ment  in  order  that  the  promoters  of 
the  amendment  might  gain  the  decision 
of  the  question  exactly  in  their  own 
vray.  He  should  only  be  too  ^ad  i£  in 
Committee,  they  could  get  the  Bill  in 
such  a  shape  as  would  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions demaoded  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  (Hi.  I&con) ;  but  he  wm 
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I   stave    off 
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miouB  to  get  a  good  and  sufficient 
)  of  education,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  people  of  England  epeedilv,  than  that 
bU  the  Mvanced  views  they  held  should  be 
At  ottce  contained  in  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  It  we  his  dedre  that  the  elements 
of  education  should  oa  apeedily  as  possible 
bo  placed  within  the  reach  of  erery  child  in 
England.  It  was  upon  that  ground  that  he 
had  gained  his  »eat,  and  he  fbtt  that  this 
smendment  would  tn  the  result  stave  off 
that  desirable  result.  The  Government  were 
Biudous,  in  order  to  bring  every  child  vrithin 
the  reach  of  education  as  quickly  aa  possible, 
to  nee  existing  appliances,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  attain  it  they  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  overloolced  sectarian  differences ; 
bat  £^>m  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
Qoveminent  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
tiie  object  of  the  amendment  might  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  attained  in  Committee. 
He  bcUeved  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Forst«r)  somewhat  misunderstood  the  iron- 
ical cheer  last  night  which  followed  the 
statement  that  the  Bill  had  met  with  the 
support  of  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
There  had  been  an  uneasy  feeling  since  the 
Bill  -was  before  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  content  with  being  supported 
by  the  other  aide,  and  that  the  province  of 
the  opposition,  eccoiding  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  eentleman  who  lately  pre- 
sided at  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  to  protect 
the  Oovemment  from  iae  too  onward 
advances  of  their  kit.  He  believed  the 
meaiiiDg  of  the  cheer  was  that  they  were 
only  sorry  that  the  Bill  should  have  met 
with  more  support  from  the  Conservatives 
than  Liberals.  In  criticising  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  he  assented  to  almost  everything 


by  the 
L  his  £ 


agreed  with  much  of  the  elo^nt  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Win- 
terbotham) ;  but  he  did  not  think  his  argu- 
ment was  altogether  in  &vour  of  the 
amendment.  He  agreed  most  cordially  that 
school  bo&rds  should  be  formed  in  every 
district,  and  at  once ;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  Committee  the  right  hon. 
geotlenua  would  see  it  practicable  to  accede 
to  that  demand.  He  objected  to  what  bad 
been  stigmatised  as  the  Conscience  Clause, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  such  clauses,  because 
he  considered  them  invidious.  He  did 
not  say  that  difference  of  denomination 
wonld  put  the  child  on  a  different  footing 
from  that  of  the  other  children  as  far  as 
t,  but  it  certainly 


would  have  that  effect  as  br  as  his  school- 
fellows were  concerned ;  and  he  had  reason 
to  know  that  these  religious  differences 
inflicted  Kreat  unhappiness  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  he  hoped  the  clause  to  be  pro- 
posed in  Committee  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Manchester  nai.  Jacob  Bright), 
in  relation  to  it  would  be  adopted.  lie 
should  also  like  to  know  why  a  parent 
who  objected  to  his  child  having  cei^ 
tain  religious  teaching  shonkt  be  forced 
to  send  m  his  objection  in  writing,  while 
the  parent  who  accepted  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  school  was  not  to  be 
compelled  to  send  in  his  assent  to  that  form 
of  religious  education  in  writing.  He 
thought  such  a  distinction  was  invidious 
and  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingnam,  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  beheve  that 
the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  Scrip- 
ture histoiy  could  possibly  be  regarded  aa 
sectarian  education,  ciecause  that  was  a  class 
of  religious  teaching  to  which  no  Chrisljan 
sect  in  the  country  could  object.  He  thought 
.that  a  time-table  Conscience  Clause  would 
amply  carry  out  the  object  of  the  hon. 
member  in  movii^  the  amendment.  If  they 
determined  on  a  Conscience  Clause  a  rate- 
payer would  have  a  perfect  right  to  reftise 
to  pay  rates  for  denominational  teaching  dif- 
ferent to  that  to  which  he  belonged,  yet  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  could  not  claim 
as  a  right  to  send  his  child  to  school  as  if 
he    baa  paid    the  rates.     School    boards 


Those  bodies  were  frequently  divided  into 
political  parties,  and  if  the  proposition  in  th» 
Bill  were  agreed  to  in  towns  where  Conser- 
vative opinions  prevailed,  the  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  £ng<- 
land,  while  in  other  towns  where  dififerent 
pohtical  opinions  were  entertained  the  reK- 

S'ous  teaching  would  be  in  accordance  with 
oncanformist  principles.  Id  America 
school  boards  were  invariably  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  directly  and  not  through  the 
intervention  of  any  intermediate  bodies.  In 
touching  upon  the  66th  clause,  now  known 
as  the  Permissive-Compulsory  Clause,  he 
was  anxious  to  express  his  belief  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  any  efficient  ^stem 
of  education  without  compulsion.  Eveiy 
child  should  be  obliged  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  fitfUities  they  were  about 
to  place  within  its  reach,  and  this  penuia- 
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Micbselmae,  1B69,  of  mbiM,  4d-30  pei  cent 
were  lUnble  to  xeid  ;  74'flO  per  cent,  wew 
noable  to  ynite ;  and  &i  per  cent,  were 
ignonuit  of  uitiimetic.  Of  femalea,  43'47 
per  cent  were  un&ble  to  rMd ;  73'2S  pei 
cent,  were  uiuble  to  write ;  and  S6-ii  psT 
cent,  were  ignorMt  of  arithmetic.  In  lAva- 
poo)  during  that  year,  out  of  30,433  peraons 
taken  into  custodj,  12^1  could  nedtber 
read  nor  write  j  2,539  could  read  only ; 
15,268  could  read  and  write  imperfectlTi 
and  onlj  381  could  read  and  write  weQ. 
Were  toe^,  then,  to  wait  until  the;  had 
settled  their  aecterian  diffeTencee  before  thev 

rvided  good  education  for  the  people? 
speajdng  ^  other  night  about  sectaiian 
difFerencefl,  it  was  said  that,  if  the  Bill 
pBued,  the  first  squabble  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  a|rpomtmaiit  of  masters ;  bnt 
he  knew,  from  hiB  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  eudi  difl«renc«a  had  already  arisen. 
He  knew  an  inrtance  where  a  master  for  $a 
elementary  art-school  would  hare  been 
elected  had  it  not  been  discovered  that  he 
WAS  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  bow  that  could 
disqualify  him  for  teaching  the  childien 
drawing  he  was  unable  to  say.  He  hoped 
the  supporters  of  the  amendiaent  had  W4ll 
con^dered  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  if 
carried  would  be  to  arouse  sectarian  difibr- 
ences,  and  defeat  the  passing  of  a  good 
measure.  He  stron^y  adviMd  them  not  to 
wait  till  they  had  settled  their  eecterian 
differences  before  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  It  coiud  not  be  denied 
that  the  criming  classes  of  this  countiT 
were  very]arg«lyrecruited  from  the  very  chil- 
dren whom  Qiis  Bill  was  designed  to  edu- 
cate, and  he  therefore  hoped  they  wonld 
accept  the  measure  at  once,  and  not  run  the 
risk  ofgetting  none  at  all.  Religions  thoi^ht 
had  lea  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
different  religious  etecds.  That  was  advan- 
tageous so  nir  as  it  went ;  but  the  heart- 
burnings and  jealousies  eriginaUog  oat 
of  these  sects  were  to  be  deplmea,  and 
had  caused  considerable  comment  in 
foreign  countries.  It  would  not  there- 
fore redound  to  our  credit  if,  owing  to 
id  animosities,  we  biled  to 
of  national  education  which 
prore  a  boon  to  the  whole  kingdoi 
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siTS  compulsion  would  not  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  weie  left  to  the  school 
boards  to  decide  whether  compulsion  was 
to  he  enforced  or  not,  children  might  be 
compelled  to  attend  schools  to  whose  re- 
luious  tenete  the  parents  obiected.  U 
^ildren  were  to  be  corapellett  to  attend 
school,  a  lar^  amount  of  additional  school 
accommodation  would  be  required,  and  he 
could  not  see  why  the  new  schools  so  to  be 
established  riiould  not  be  of  an  unsectarian 
character.  By  this  means  the  objection 
that  if  children  were  compelled  to  attend 
schools  they  would  be  forced  into  those  of  a 
different  denomination  would  be  completely 
met.  The  Educational  Union  considered  it 
was  a  blot  on  this  part  of  the  Bill  that  it 
did  not  require  the  education  of  children  i 
a  condition  of  their  employment  to  come  : 
tmder  the  Factory  Act  and  the  K^:nlati< 
of  labour  Act.  In  Birmingham  only  315 
anch  children  attended  school,  and  in  Leeds 
1,212.  In  Manchester  S23  obiklren  attended 
school  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  only 
eight  under  the  Factories  Act  Extension 
Act  of  1867,  whilst  schooling  under  the 
Workshops  Rwulation  Act  was  not  en- 
forced in  Manchester  at  all,  which  showed 
that  the  masters  preferred  to  employ  chil- 
dren over  the  schod  age,  whether  tnov  were 
educated  or  not,  rather  than  employ  them  at 
half-timers.  The  inspectors  reported  that 
not  more  than  S0,000  children  thronghout 
Elngland  obtained  instruction  under  those 
Acte ;  and  of  those  80,000  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  received,  or  vrere  receivmg, 
education  of  so  bare  and  transitot^  a  cha- 
racter that  when  they  reached  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  they  forgot  nearly  all 
they  had  learned.  He  did  not,  however, 
den^  that  those  Acta  had  in  their  time  been 
of  infinite  service.  It  had  been  suggeetod 
that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  until  they  had  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  education ;  but  that  course  had 
been  tried  in  the  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
and  had  proved  so  great  a  failure  that  in 
the  new  Mines  Regulation  Act  the  present 
Home  Secretary  had  omitted  that  provi- 
sion. In  his  opinion  children  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  until  they  shouM 
have  passed  whatever  should  be  determined 
upon  as  the  school  age.  Ho  opposed  the 
amendment  because  he  thought  there  was 
need  of  instant  means  being  tijien  to  pro- 
vide education  for  the  poorer  classes.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Birmingham  Borough  Uaol 
reported  that  out  of  .3,007  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  during  the  year  ending 


antagon 


and  help  forward  this  desirable  reauH, 
He  believed  that  if  the  Bill  passed  it  wouU 
create  greater  changes  than  wero  contem- 
plated even  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  introduced  it.     Everyone  must  admit 
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tlie  eerviceg  rendered  bj  tbe  hoD.  memlwr 
for  Kmunghaim,  and  the  League  of  which 
be  was  the  ch&imiaii,  to  the  cauee  of  educa- 
tiaa,  because  they  hod  that  means  of  placing 
the  quMtion  directly  before  the  working 
chaaea,  without  which  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Priyy  Council  woulij  not  have 
b«en  able  to  hring  forward  this  advanced 

Mb-CORRANCE:  The  right  hon.gentfe- 
man  who  introduced  this  Bill  has  spoken 
twice,  the  first  time  in  explanation  of  it, 
And  the  second  time  in  ita  defence,  equallj 
effectively,  as  I  thought.      In  the  first  speocn 

deKvered  bj  the  nght  hon.  gentif "" 

tfaou^t  it  necessarj  to  enter  int 
explsknatioas  of  the  reasons  which  have 
induoed  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
dnca  this  measure.  He  spoke  of  the  agil 
tion  which  has  taken  place,  and  also  of  t 
antagonism  which  has  Bprung  up  between 
men  equally  aniioua  to  promote  such  a 
«aa9B  with,  aa  t  thought,  becoming  regret, 
I  ahare  hia  feeling  m  that  respwrt.  We 
profess  the  aame  object,  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  even  in  our  means  to  obtain  it 
we  differ  only  in  degree,  But,  behind  this 
question,  as  all  other  questions  of  great  im- 
portance, lie  some  prmciples  which  admit 
of  no  atundonment,  and  which  in  our  con- 
aderation  we  dare  not  and  cannot  negleot. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  averting 
to  such  differences,  told  us  that  he  should 
propose  no  compromise  in  such  respects.  I 
lecogniae  in  the  Sill  its  truth,  and  I  am 
glad  of  iL  for  a  compromise  we  could  iiot 
Accept.  My  reading  of  this  Bill  is  this — it 
&Toura  neither,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  at  all  events.  It  offers  a  &ir  field 
and  equal  encouragement  to  increased  ex- 
ertion on  either  part.  It  will  lead  to  an 
Aitended  result,  and  as  that  result  will  be 
ia  the  proportion  of  the  efforts  of  each  to 
each,  it  win  apply  a  test.  Now,  if  this  is 
my  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  inference  ia  it 
IB  a  Bin  I  can  accept  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman furnished  us  with  atatietics  of  educa- 
tional destitution,  which  I  think  admits 
of  little  doubt  We  have  bad  many  such ; 
but  I  confess  what  produced  the  greateat 
impression  upon  me  wero  some  contuned  in 
the  report  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  partly,  I 
confess,  from  what  seemed  to  me  the  quamt- 
neas  of  the  comparison  set  up.  The  first 
WTondissement  examined  happened  to  bo  a 
mborban  district  well  known  to  both — 
Ealing  and  Old  Brentford,  and  in  Table  No. 
1  we  are  given  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
between  the  cost  of  beer  per  ikmily  and 


Wen,  set  forth  asan  equation,  it  stands  thoa — 
Brentford,  beer,  £21,320— £1,09B  =  plui 
beer,  £20,230.  No  doubt  a  most  deplorable 
nsult.  I  will  not  assume  too  much  nor 
reduce  it  to  a  ayllogistic  form — that  Bt«nt- 
ford  ia  uneducated  and  beery — that  Brent- 
ford is  in  England,  and  that  all  England  ia 
beery  and  uneducated ;  but  like  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  I  leave  the  eitunple  and 
etatement  for  what  they  are  worth.  Butthe 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stroud  hai 
asked  why  this  BiU  is  introduced,  and  ie 
seemstotlunk  that  there  is  sometfatng  prema- 
ture in  its  present  appearance  in  this  nouae. 
It  comes  upon  him,  he  says,  with  some 
suddenness.  Sureh^  it  betrays  some  igno- 
rance on  his  part.  Why,  during  the  whole 
of  his  and  my  Parliamentary  life  it  has  been, 
in  one  form  or  another,  before  the  House. 
Does  he  forget  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  proseot  Horns 
Secretary,  and  his  persistent  efforts  upon 
ita  behalf  P  Does  he  ignore  the  Scotch  Bill 
of  laat  year,  and  all  the  efforts  made  through 
the  llevised  Code  to  meet  an  increosii^ 
want  P  I  think  it  betrays  some  forgetfijE 
upon  his  part.  The  hon.  member  has 
ya  with  a  bitterness  upon  this  question 
which  we  miiat  deeply  regret — in  terms 
which  I  trust  will  Snd  no  echo  outaide  this 
House.  He  has  spoken  of  an  existing  sys- 
tem as  one  which  involved  no  national  good 
fiiith ;  as  one  they  could  destroy,  and  ought 
to  pat  an  end  to  1^  some  obvioiuly  arbitniy 
Act.   He  has  instanced  church  rates,  and  he 
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asked  -what,  ailer  such  Acts,  is  the  UinJt  of 
Pu-Gamentai^  right  ?  The  h'mit  of  PwHa- 
mentaiy  epoilatioD  is  &  thing  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fix ;  but  I  will  at  teaat  aesiime  that 
tJiere  atill  exifitA  vithin  this  House  a  soffi' 
cient  sense  of  PuliBmentary  reeponsibilit^ 
to  indnce  it  to  stop  at  this  point  There  i" 
one  exptemion  in  the  boo.  gentleman' 
ipeech  which  explains  the  nstore  of  hia 
complaint — that  large  national  endowments 
■till  remain  to  the  Church.  This,  then,  is 
the  striDg'  of  his  complaint.  I  trust  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  his  coarse  fcy  such  narrow 
criticism  as  tills,  and  wiD  hold  him  justified 
when  he  makes  use  of  language  like  this — 
"  Hence  comes  ■  demand  from  all  ports  ol 
the  oauutrf  far  a  comirieCe  system  of  national 
education,  and  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  tor 
us  at  once  to  consider  the  extent  of  that  de- 
mand.   I  believe  that  the  counti?  deniuiia 

from  us  that  we  should  at  least  try  to  -'- 

thiass,  and  that  it  shall  be  no  fault  a 
we  do  not  succeed  in  doing  tbem—nai 
cover  Iba  country  with  good  schools, 
the  parents  to  sand  their  children  t 

And  no 

**  First  of  all,  we  must  not  firr|^  the  duties  to 
the  parents.  Then  we  must  not  forget  our  duty 
to  our  coQstituendes,  our  duty  to  the  taipayars. 
....  And,  thirdly,  we  must  take  care  cot 
to  destroy  io  building  up— not  to  destroy  the 
existing  gysteni  in  introducing  a  new  one.^ 
Upon  tbe'pioTisions  of  thia  BiH  t^t  me  offer 
a  raw  remarks.  The  first  great  change  which 
this  Bin  will  introduce  into  this  sfstem  is 
one  upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

OAVH  that,  ha  i^^ncwifa  BrtmA  rittnrtai^nn         \*  Ja 


B  so  in  the  principles  announced, 


says  tnat  he  expects  some  oppodtn  . 
the  cessation  or  reluious  inepection  by  the 
State.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  this 
as  a  violation  of  certain  contracts  with 
existing  schools,  a  case  of  maUfidet  upon 
the  part  of  the  State.  Well,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  will,  no  donbt,  be  able  to  answer 
this.  _  But  as  a  question  freed  from  such 
techniealitieB)  I  ctmfoss  it  recommends  itself 
to  me  upon  many  accounts,  I  think  that 
the  objections  taken  to  it  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  are  borne  out  by  the  report — it 
M  costly,  it  is  the  cause  of  great  incon- 
jenienco,  and  it  is  unjust.  Beyond  this,  it 
has,  I  think,  come  home  to  the  minda  of 
fflony  that  in  such  matters  as  religion  we 
Bmst  no  longer  be  dependent  on  nor  perhapa 
seek  the  co-partnetahip  of  the  Stale.  It 
"^311  be  an  advantage  in  some  respects ;  we 
™*11  develop  the  resources  of  an  inde- 
P^'ident  class.    One  thing  I  think  under 
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that  we  shall  have 


have  a  right  to  i 


dioccfon  inspectors,  at  least  equal  ti 
conferred  upon  the  inspector  of  the  State, 
in  all  schoob  upon  a  Chnrcb  of  England 
base.  The  second  important  provimon,  as 
ajFplied  to  oor  existing  system,  is  the  Con- 
science Claose,  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man win  now  introduce.  No  one  who 
deals  with  it  as  a  pnctica]  question  will 
doubt  the  expediency  of  this.  For  of  maur 
able  speeches  which  have  been  made,  and 
many  good  reasons  adduced,  one,  I  think, 
is  conclDdve  as  to  this;  without  it,  our 
system  can  have  no  pretenson  to  be  a. 
national  system : 


admiEBion  he  makes 
in  this  case.  He  Bays,  it  is  at  least  sufficient 
to  prevent  proaelylising  the  children.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  justly  caDed  a  sham  P  Con- 
cermng  thia  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  school  fees  are  to  be  retained, 
both  from  the  aid  they  vrill  afford  to  the 
maintenance  of  schoola,  and,  in  some  in- 
stance^ leHef  to  the  i&tes ;  aiki  also,  unless 
we  are  to  have  some  of  the  pet  theories  of 
compulsion  applied,  for  the  effect  upon. 
attendance  which  tiey  undoubtedly  produce. 
But  these  are  but  uie  modification  of  an 
existing  system,  well  known  in  effect  and 
charted  out,  and  of  the  scheme  before  us 
they  only  form  apart — thevoluntaiy  system, 
whose  insufficiency  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  rate.  Now,  tnere  is  no  doubt  that  this 
brings  us  fece  to  &ce  with  the  real  difBco]- 
tiee  of  the  case.  It  may  come  as  a  neces- 
Mty;  but  it  is  a  neoesaty  I  regret  Upto 
this  time  it  haa  been  presented  to  ua  with 
such  doubtful  surroundings,  clothed  and 
accompeJiied  by  such  repu^ve  belongings, 
secular  instruction,  compulsion,  and  the 
like,  that  perhaps  it  has  scarcely  had  &jr 
"lay  yeL  In  the  BiD  of  the  Government  it 
divested  of  such  attributes  no  doubt.  It 
>mea  as  a  compliment  paid  in  the  case  of 
a  deficiency  which  the  voluntary  system 
ahall  have  ^led  to  fill  up.  WeQ,  my  hope 
must  be  this,  that  it  will  act  as  a  stunulns 
to  voluntary  efforts,  and  thus  obviate  the 
vrant.  But  it  is  impossible  to  touch  this 
question  without  ftirtner  inquiry  into  cer- 
tain points,  and  this  has  been  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  amendment  which  now 
stands  before  the  House.  If  we  have  rates 
we  must  have  school  boards,  and  these  are 
to  be  formed  out  of  vestries,  Town  Coun- 
cils, and  the  like.  Now.ithaebeenol^ected, 
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with  the  provision  of  the  BiD  in  thia  inspect. 
Except  the  perminive  power  under  Cbuse 
24,  to  PUT  Mhoo]  fees — and  this  is  confined  to 
placed  where  school  boards  eiMt — I  can  find 
no  BBtiafiictorf  amngement  made  for  the 
children  of  paranta  receiving  relief;  and  in 
BO  aajijig,  I  include  both  in-door  and  out- 
door rehef.  Now^  coTuddering  the  numbers, 
the  helpless  condition,  and  the  real  impor- 
tance— economicaDT  and  morally — of  the 
education  of  this  clae^  I  do  not  think  that 
thia  question  has  received  ffuflicient  atten- 
tion: jet  from  a  report  recently  made  it 
wouM  seem  that  we  have  64,000  children 
of  this  class,  for  whom  most  inadequate 
education  is  provided  as  yet,  and  for  whom, 


with  some  reason,  that  such  bodies  are  not 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  task.  WeU, 
I  think  we  must,  most  of  us,  ent«rtain  a 
doubt  as  to  this.  The  right  bon.  i^ntle- 
man  has,  indeed,  ezpieseed  a  hope  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  they  might 
not  be  unequal  to  the  task.  Ue  speaks 
thns — 

"  I  myself  bave  known  case  after  cai 
which  a  Town  Coundl^or  even  a  rural  Vestry, 
has  been  a  scene  ot  squabbles  until  it  had  im- 
portant duties  intrusted  to  it,  and  then  has 
risen  Co  the  level  of  those  duties,  even  mam- 
ton  irtio  had  not  dbtinguisbed  tbemselvea 
bsfore  having  shown  qualities  of  the  existence 
«(  which  their  neighlMuis  were  not  aware." 

Well,  let  me  confess  I  have  but  liUle  &ith 
in  the  existence  of  such  unknown  attributes, 
and  stiD  less  their  exhibition  under  such 
drcumstances  as  these.  Still  loss  &om  what 
I  have  heard  to-night.  NeTertheleae,  let 
me  call  attention  to  this,  that  I  cannot  con 
cider  this  question  aa  one  we  can  decide  ai 
yet,  toi  it  proceeds  from  the  aasnmntioi 
that  we  shall  levy  thia  rate  upon  the  Wie 
of  the  poor  rate.  Now,  pending  the  in 
ndrr  of  a  Conmiittee  upon  the  proper  das- 
aficatioD  of  these  rates— «nd  we  may,  at 
least,  Enapend  our  judgment  at  that  point — 
the  oext  objection  arises  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment,  and  that  it  has  become  a 
jonnidable  one  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
aeecfa  of  the  tight  hon.  gentkman  con- 
fanes  aa  much.  He  has  counted  on 
tebeannce.  He  haa  counted  on  the 
decire  to  promote  education.  He  has 
oMiDted  on  profession.  But  it  would 
Mem  that  he  has  reckoned  without  his 
boat.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of 
lo*«  of  power,  the  spirit  of  bounded 
self-love,  or  the  spirit  of^  religious  discord, 
'  is  even  dearer  than  this.  Then  I  am  under 
uprebensions  upon  this  point — if  under 
th«  guise,  as  I  am  obliged  to  recognise, 
fma  the  tone  of  the  speech  we  bave  Heard 
ti>-nigfat,  if  of  maiiet  preptaae,  and  in  pur- 
nance  of  a  determined  course,  this  question 
is  to  be  raised  in  every  parish  and  town, 
then  I  am  afraid  we  can  scarcely  look  with 
coafidence  to  the  result.  I  regret  that  the 
ippeal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
isve  met  with  such  a  response,  and  1  stilt 
tnart  that  of  siich  sentiments  wb  nave  heard 
the  last  in  this  House,  and  that  this  seed 
aaj  not  be  sown  in  soil  where  such  seeds 
ire  bat  too  rife.  And  now  uptHi  this  point 
I  have  another  obcervation  to  make.  There 
u  another  class  who  are,  and  must  be, 
dependent  for  their  education  on  these  rates, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  quite  satisfied 
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legislate  in  this  case.  Taking  the  case  of  the 
OQt-door  pauper  first,  it  seems  to  me  that 
upon  the  provision  made  we  can  place  but 
little  dependence.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia 
permissive ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
confined  to  the  places  which  enjoy  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  a  school  board.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned  the  pro- 
visions of  I8&  ]9Vict.asapplicabletotbis 
case  ;  but,  unless  enforced  as  a  condirion,  he 
is  weQ  awaie  that  the  application  of  this 
permissive  measure  will  not  take  place,  and 
that  against  its  enforcement  as  such,  some 
consideiable  arguments  may  be  adduced. 
Now,  without  at  this  stage  attempting  to 
su^pst  amendments,  which  maybe  hereutor 
discuBsed,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  will  recognise  the  ne- 
oessit;  of  seme  further  Ira^islatioD  upon  this 
point.  I  cannot  even  leave  the  matter 
without  a  further  remark — that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  the  Union  schools.  la 
the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  satisfied  with 
them  in  their  present  slate  P  Is  he  not 
awaie  that  they  are  held,  by  the  best 
authorities,  to  be  both  expensive  and  badP 
Is  it  not  convenient  that  they  should  come 
under  the  common  control  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board  as  at  present  F  When 
this  is  done,  the  question  of  separate  di»- 
trict  schools  will  follow  aa  a  matter  of 
course.  Why,  at  this  time,  of  the  advan- 
togea  possessed  by  these,  uiere  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  we  can  appeal  to  an  enlaiged 
experience  upon  thia  point.  Take  the 
example  of  the  metropolitan  schools.  Take 
those  recently  fiuuished  by  the  reports  of 
the  inspector  in  those  Northern  counties 
of  Leeds,  Swinton,  and  Wishdale,  and  the 
comparative  efficiency  and  cost.  Wel^ 
upon  these  points  the  BiU  is  defective,  I 
think ;  and  if  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  caH 
,_,:ibyG00gle 
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the  attention  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman 
to  them,  I  think  the  impoftAnce  of  the 
Eoatter  will  be  sufficient  excuse.  Concern- 
ing- the  i^uestion  of  coin])ul8ioD,  he  seems  to 
have  amved  at  the  point,  whether  its  ap- 
plication should  be  direct  or  indirect ;  vm, 
lostlj,  to  what  decree  we  can  employ  such 
a  force.  Goucemm^  indirect  compulsion, 
I  think  but  little  diEogreemeut  exittts.  It 
is  a  question  of  degree  only  in  tjiis  case  ;  but 
not  so  vhen  the  compulsion  of  another 
class  against  this  great  objection  must  always 
exist.  That  it  is  absolutely  impiactjcalile 
would  seem  to  me  the  least  objection.  The 
nght  hon.  gentleman  aays  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  upon  that  poiut-^ 


bave  changed  my  opimoa.    . 

jear  I  itated  in  thin  Uouse  thaC  in  America, 
althoush  thef  had  a  compuUor;  provision,  it 
wag  BO  rarely  put  in  force  a«  to  be  of  no  eSect. 
Further  study  of  the  icatler  ha;  convinced  me 
that,  while  it  is  as  seldom  put  in  force  in 
America  as  in  the  parts  of  Oennany  where  a 
aimitar  proviaion  exist*,  jet  it  is  scknowledgied 
to  have  had  a  f^reat  effect,  since  it  embodies  a 
moral  force  which  has  made  educaUon  more 

Bat  OS  he  said  that  it  is  usefiil  in  some  de- 
crree  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  not  put  in 
force,  we  shall  not  disagree  much  as  to  this 
pointh,'  For  my  own  part,  I  quite  concur 
with  the  obseirations  of  the  Koyal  Oom- 
miasionetB,  who  tell  us  that  until  public 
opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  give 
it  effect  it  will  not  work,  and  that  so  soon 
as  this  is  so,  it  will  be  of  no  use.  By  the 
provision  of  this  Bill,  leaving  its  adoption 
and  application  to  local  bodies,  I  think  the 
difficulty  is  well  met.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, at  the  close  of  his  able  address,  spoke 
of  this  question  as  one  which  met  a  material 
want.  He  tells  that  in  de&ult  of  the  intelli- 
gence  which   education   may   be    said    to 

plete.  Upon  many  the  ^rce  of  that  appeal 
will  not  be  lost  But  in  his  second  ad!diess 
he  says — 

"There  Ii  another  oonMderation,  and  one 
which  I  think  will  appeal  with  greater  force  to 
most  members  of  this  House,  namely  — the 
necessity  o[  education  as  a  rooml  and  rEligious 
necessity,  or  a  necessity  upon  which  Iwth 
morsla  and  religion  must  rest.'' 
In  a  Protestant  country  it  must  be  so  thai 
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»  no  doubt.  But  wfiat  are  morals  or  re- 
hglion  without  P  The  one  a  slavish  fear  of 
COTsequencee,  the  other  a  superstitious 
oehet  To  a  mind  untrained  and  uncn- 
nghtened,  what  appeal  can  we  make  to  leors 
which  degrade,  or  passion  which  desolates  P 


Reason  is  in  abeyance.  The  finest  qualitieB 
of  the  mind  are  not  easily  called  forth.  Let 
me  ask  what  value  we  can  attach  to  such 
belief  as  this  P  It  rises  but  litUe  above 
superstition  at  best.  Upon  this  ground, 
then,  I  Bay  educate,  and  once  more  upon 
this  ground  let  education  include  religious 
beliet  It  is  no  edu<3ition  without.  Educate 
if  yon  wiU  fbr  material  objects ;  but  rS' 
member  this — that  education  means  more 
than  this.  It  means  that  ^ou  raise'  the  man 
at  least  one  step  above  his  merely  material 
wonts.  Surrounded  bv  his  sordid  attri- 
butes, it  gives  him  stilj  some^iing  you  can 
expect — something  which  gives  Mm  self- 
respect  And  ^et  there  are  those  who  talk 
of  education  stripped  of  this ;  education  in 
which  religion  smll  have  no  part  Ila 
necessity  has  found  champions  out  of  every 
camp— nay.  that  of  infidelity  itseE  What 
does  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  say  as  to  this  P 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe  says — 

"Iiecogoise  impliciiij  the  importance  oF  re- 
li^oD  to  the  welfare  oF  society  and  to  that  of 
the  individual  Active  religious  fcelinga  dis- 
pose a  man  to  venerate  and  submit  himself  to 
tho>e  moral  and  physical  laws  instituted  by  the 
Creator,  on  which  his  own  happlnee*  and  that 
of  society  depends.'* 

But  a  recent  writer  in  the  WetltniniUT  B^ 
vietD — a  periodical  not  supposed  to  &VDiir 
the  cause  of  dogmatic  beuefs— in  sight  of 
the  great  dangers  which  ao  unbridled 
democraey  might  bring  upon  a  State,  speaks 
thus,  and  that  sentence  is  my  last— 

"  But  after  all  it  is  in  the  conscious  and  organ- 
ised education  of  the  many  that  we  must  place 
our  hope.  We  call  lastly  on  ttie  religious 
teachers  of  the  people -those  to  whom  the 
spiritual  hte  of  that  people  should  t>e  d')ut>ly 
dear  — to  merge  all  their  difEorcnces  in  one 
common  aim:  thiit  of  devclipinR  for  the  whole 
nation  one  grand  moral  liFo.  There  are  those  * 
among  them  not  unworthy  of  ttia  trust  Away. 
then,  with  speculative  tortures,  proselytism,  and 
jealous  inquisilioti  into  the  souls  of  men.  The 
national  spirit  is  this  d^  coat  into  the  crucible. 

It  may  rest  with  you  whether  it  "  ■' 

festering  mass  ot   cnrruplion,  or 
jewel  Stted  for  the  Master's  use." 

Mb.  KAY-SnUTTLEWORTn  said,  he 
was  reluctant  to  intrude  into  a  debate  of  so 
much  importance  the  remarks  of  so  new 
and  inexperienced  a  member  as  himself; 
but  circumstances  which  hod  been  brought 
under  his  notice  by  many  friends  in  the 
House  induced  him  to  think  it  vras  his  duly 
to  state  briefly  some  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived  upon  this  Bill  and  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bixon).  He  should  state 
these  conclusions  with  great  diffidence  in 
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bu  own  power  to  do  tkem  justice,  but  with 
•  ttr«ag  ieeliiig  of  wnfldeace  id  their  truth  ; 
benuse  ibey  had  oot  bees  airired  at  with- 
oat  consuhfttioi]  with  some  who  b&d  the 
jidffmeut  uid  knowledge  which  he  kcked, 
•od  e«pecikl^v  with  one  to  whose  kbours  in 
the  cause  of  education  the  Hoose  bad  on 
BMny  occanons  done  justice,  with  ft  respect 
and  kindness  that  db  demred  now  to  ao- 
btowledf^.  The  uiswer  to  niuif  of  the  ob- 
jectionB  urged  gainst  this  BUI  probahlj  was 
that  they  were  based  on  too  B;^x•lny  a  view 
ofUie  manner  in  which  the  BiU  woiildwork. 
That  was  pejlicuJarly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  OonBcience  Olauee,  for  the  experience 
of  the  operation  of  that  provision  in  schools 
in  the  countrr  proved  that  a  CoDscience 
,  Okoae  might  be  made  very  effectuiJ.  But 
be  did  not  intend  to  ent«r  upon  many  of 
the  objectioiis  made  gainst  the  Bili  of  bis 
right  faon.  friend.  Me  would  touch  only 
upon  three.  There  was  finrt  the  objection — 
-miich  really  had  ranch  force  and  ought  to 
be  c«refLdly  considered  by  the  Qoreniment 
— that  it  wouU  be  in  the  power  of  a  bare 
maioti^ofthescboolboerd  to  impose  upon 
a '  oistnct  a  school  unsuitaUe  to  that  dis- 
trict. He  was  convinced  that  his  right 
hoD.  &iend  did  not  intend  that  aueh  a 
niafortune  should  ocenr  in  a  nogle  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  Bill  wrs  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  a  tyrannical  msjority  in  a  school 
board  might,  for  instance,  impose  a  Church 
•chool  npiw  a  dissenting  district.  Now,  he 
doubted  very  much  whether,  connderingthe 
growing  common  sense  of  the  country,  such 
an  evantuality  could  poisibly  arise;  but  leet 
it  should  arise,  he  suggested  to  the  Oorem- 
'  ment  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
introduce  into  the  Bill  a  provision  em- 
powering the  minoritv  in  a  school  board  or 
district  to  appeal  to  tbe  Education  Depart- 
ment and  enabling  that  department,  ifter 
inquiry,  to  declare  that  a  school  was 
anauitable  to  the  district  in  whidi  it  was 
placed.  That  small  amendment  might  ' 
probably  meet  the  first  objection.  The 
•eeond  objection  wis  that  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  would  he  to  revive  church-rate  conten- 
tions, which  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  ' 
nbolition  of  compulsory  church  rates.  It  I 
apj>eftred  to  him  that  the  school  districts 
BMght  be  divided  into  foor  heads.  The  first 
included  the  districts  in  which  sufficient 
aohool  accommodation  was  now  provided 
br  voluntarv  eSbrts  and  the  grants  of  the 
Education  Department.  1'he  second  were 
districts  in  which  there  was  do  very  great 
deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  and 
^rhere  that  deficiency  might  be  easily  pro- 


vided in  the  vear  of  grace  contemplated  by 
the  Bill.  The  provision  that  there  should 
be  a  year  of  graoe  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  be  trusted  that  DOthing 
would  induce  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  to  withdraw  it  from  the  Bill.  The 
thir^  class  of  cases  was  where  a  deficiency 
of  school  accommodation,  be  it  great  or 
small,  would  be  found,  and  where  it  would 
not  be  supplied  during  the  year  of  graoe. 
But  in  tht!  gre^t  msjoTity  of  these  cases  he 
b<;lieved  there  would  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
how  that  deficiency  could  best  be  met. 
There  would  be  a  great  many  districts  in 
which  it  would  be  so  apparent  that  there 
was  need  in  one  case  o(  a  Church  school,  in 
BnothsT  of  a  dissenting  school,  and  in 
another  of  an  unsectarian  school,  that  no 
contentionupOD  thepointwouldarise.  The 
fourth  class  was  that  m  which  these  religions 
questions  would  ariseaad  would  be  debated 
with  great  ardour.  The  elections  in  Town 
CouDcils  would  sometimes  depend  upon 
them,  and  the  difficulty  whii;h  hsd  been 

Eointed  out  did  undeniably  eiist,  altbough 
e  believed  it  had  been  overrated.  He 
would  venture  briefly  to  remind  the  House 
that,  after  all,  there  would  be  no  very  great 
hardship  in  sending  children  to  a  denomina- 
tional school,  if  there  were  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  effectually  secured  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  parent  to  withdraw  the  child 
from  the  religious  teaching.  He  thought  it 
possible  to  introduce  such  a  clanse ;  and  if 
it  should  be  found  in  Committee  that  the 
7th  clause  did  not  meet  the  difficulty,  he 
believed  that  the  Government  wouldasEent 
to  any  amendment  which  would  effectually 
secure  the  religious  liberty  of  the  parent  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  cemeteries 
were  in  many  towns  paid  for  out  of  the 
ratee — tltat  one  portioD  wss  devoted  to  one 
religious  denominBtioD  and  another  to 
,  another;  that  in  many  cases  denomins- 
'  tional  chapels  were  huilt,  and  that  no  con- 
tention, or  very  little,  arose  in  regard  to 
these  cemeteries.  A  third  objection  to  the 
Bill  was  this — a  friend  of  his,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the 
great  Lancashire  towns,  had  said  to  him 
that  there  would  be  in  many  of  them  none 
but  tate-sopported  secular  schools,  while  in 
adjacent  school  districts  there  woi^  be  only 
denominational    schools    voluntarily    sup- 

Krted.  After  consulting  the  statistics 
kring  on  the  subject,  he  nad  come  to  the 
ctwclusion  that  toe  deficiency  of  school 
accommodation  in  the  large  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire—he  was  not  now  speaking  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool— was  not  very  great, 
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anA  when  it  was  Raid  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  the  eatablishmeDt  of  a 
syHtem  of  rate-aupported  secular  acliools, 
it  was  apparent  that  two-tbirda  or 
three-fourths  of  the  school  accommodation 
required  was  already  provided  by  the 
denominational  and  other  schools,  aided 
by  the  Privy  Council.  The  conclusion 
he  came  to,  therefore,  was  that  there 
would  not  be  in  these  towns  any  violent 
and  inconvenient  contrast  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  country  districts  around. 
From  all  he  couH  leom  aa  to  other  points 
ha  thought  that  the  difficulty  in  the  work- 
ing of  fie  Bin  had  been  greatly  overrated 
even  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  large 
cities.  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winter- 
botham)  had  treated  this  as  a  party  queetioD. 
[Mr.  WiNTEaBOTHAMdisaented.J  ^e  was 
bappj  to  have  a  denial  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  of  that  statement ;  but  be 


be  introduced  by  this  Bill  into  every  school 
district — a  statement  calculated  to  rouse 
religious  ammodties;  and  that  was  import- 
ing matter  into  the  debate  which  he  very 
much  regretted  should  be  brought  in. 
He  had  a&o  heard  it  said — and  he  felieved 
bv  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
I>ixaD)— that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would 
be  that  Churchmen  would  in  future  be  re- 
gatded  with  distaste  by  Liberal  constituen- 
cies, and  that  the  result  of  the  measure 
wonld  be  to  damage  the  Liberal  party  at 
the  next  general  election.  In  discussing' 
this  great  question  such   matters,   in   his 

Siinion,  had  better  be  left  out  [Mr. 
ladbtonb:  Hear, hear!]  Sofa-aspar^ 
was  concerned,  he,  &r  one,  if  he  could  ad- 
vance this  great  cause,  was  willing  to  incur 
any  amount  of  party  defeat  or  unpopularity. 
He  confessed  that  he  would  rather  lose  his 
own  seat,  and  would  rather  see  the  numbers 
of  the  Liberal  partv  in  that  House  diminished 
— though  he  had  the  interests  of  the  Liberal 
party  thoroughly  at  heart — than  he  would 
consent  to  stand  stiU  in  this  matter  of  edu- 
cation. He  did  not  believe  that  such  would 
be  the^  effects  of  the  Bill,  and  he  should 
regret  if  argumenfe  of  this  kind  had  any 
weiffhtwith  hon.  members.  With  regard 
to  the  amendment,  he  felt  that  he  could 
assent  to  its  language,  aca  did  he  see  how 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  himself 
could  withhold  his  assent  from  its  language. 
The  amendment  simply  afirmed  that 
no  settlement  of  the  question  could  be 
*>ctoiy  or  permanent  which  left  the 


question  of  religious  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  to  he  detemuned  by  local  au- 
thorities. He  could  scarcely  imagine  any 
settlement  of  this  question  which  could 
be  in  all  respects  wholly  satis&ctoiy : 
but  his  right  hon.  friend  had  to  find 
out  what  Bettlement  was  least  open  to 
objection  and  WHfl  least  unaatia&ctory. 
Objection  could  be  urged  against  any 
settlement,  and  none  could  bo  permo- 
'uent.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, however,  and  a  laige  majority  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  ude  of  the  House 
bad,  he  beUeved,  come  to  the  conclu^on 
that,  much  as  they  might  r^^t  to  difler 
from  their  hon.  friends  who  had  been 
doing  so  good  a  work  in  stirring  the  mind 
of  the  coimtry  upon  the  great  question 
of  education,  it  was  impossible  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  His  reasons  for  op- 
posing it  were  four-tbld.  First,  in  its  eflect 
it  was  hostile  to  the  second  readily ; 
secondly,  it  was  advocated  on  opposite 
grounds,  one  portion  of  its  advocates  oDJect- 
ing  as  vehementlj'  to  the  views^of  the  other 
as  they  both  objected  to  the  proposals  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  thirdly,  it  con- 
tained [no  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ;  and,  fourthly,  he  was  unable  to 
discover  any  solution  which  was  not  &r 
less  satisfiictory  than  that  offered  by  the 
Bill.  He  trusted  that  the  House  woiud  go 
into  Oommittee,  having  full  trust  in  the 
right  hon.  ffentleman  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council.  There  was  every  ground  why 
they  should  have  confidence  in  the  pledgee 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given.  He 
had  at  heart  the  principle  that  no  rehgious 
teaching  should  be  forced  upon  the  children 

r'nst  the  wish  of  the  parents,  and  all  that 
House  desired  was  that  tnis  principle 
should  be  Becured  by  the  Bill.  K  it  should 
happen  that  after  it  had  passed  through 
Committee  this  principle  appeared  to  be  m- 
adequatety  secured,  then  he  should  consider 
whether  it  was  not  his  dnty  to  vote  against 
the  third  reading,  Such  a  result  he  could 
not  expect ;  but  he  should  be  disinclined  to 
assent  to  any  measure  which  neglected  to 
provide  that  no  child  should  be  made  to 
receive  any  religious  teaching  to  which  the 
parent  objected.  He  hoped  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  would  not  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  There  was  no  fear  that 
they  would  succeed  in  throwing  it  out,  yet 
it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  if  it 
were  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that  there 
was  a  section  of  the  members,  justly  occu- 
pying a  high  position  from  the  impoitaiit 
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actioD  thev  hod  taken  on  the  question,  who 
were  hostils  to  the  measuie,  and  hod  at- 
tempted to  throw  it  out  on  the  second 
rewlmg.  Although  they  wouU  be  in  a 
miDority,  they  ou^t  to  conrider  what  would 
b«  the  effect  of  their  obtaining  a  majority ; 
they  ouiht  to  remember  the  speeches  they 
had  tnaae  for  Tears  in  the  country,  at  the 
conference  bald  at  Mancheater  two  yeaiB 
ago,  at  the  geneTfJ  election  and  dur- 
ii^  the  useM  agitation  of  the  recess; 
they  ought  to  Tsmember,  how  in  all  those 
speeches  tbey  had  deprecated  delay,  and 
had  said  that  the  time  for  action  hod 
come,  and  that  we  could  no  longer  go 
aa  without  nich  on  educational  measure  as 
iroold  bring  a  Bchool  to  the  door  of  every 
poor  cbiM  in  the  country.  It  waa  acknow- 
Mged  by  the  hon.  members  for  Birming- 
ham and  Stxoud  (Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Win- 
lerbothom)  that  this  meaame  contained 
ptonsiona  which,  if  the  Bill  passed,  would 
Wing  a  school  and  sufficient  school  accom- 
oudation  within  the  reach  of  erery  child, 
lod  on  that  ground  he  would  vote  for  the 
MCood  reading  of  the  BilL  wishing  success 
to  tke  Vice-Presidant  of  the  Council  in  his 
eideaTOwrB  to  inaugurate  such  a  system  of 
Mtionol  education  as  had  been  the  object  of 
the  labours  of  the  friends  of  education  for 
nMuy  yoars,  and  of  which  there  never  was 
to  (rood  a  prospect  as  there  was  at  present 

Mh.  BERESFORD  HOPE:  I  must 
commence  with  eiprosaing  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  h»Ta  hstened  to  the  able,  tam- 
puate,  and  welWelivered  speech  of  the 
ban.  member  which  has  just  sat  down.  So 
ciceUent  a  maiden  speech  is  especially  gra- 
vSjina  and  interesting  to  those  who  remem- 
ber tbe  services  of  3>at  eminent  man,  the 
father  of  the  general  educational  movement 
in  ^igland,  whose  mantle,  while  he  still 
KTes,ha«  so  worthily. &Len  on_  his  son.  I 
am  Kirry  that  I  cannot  speak  in 
terms  oi  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  ■Winlorbotbam), 
which,  though  sweet  and  oil^  to  the  taste, 
win  leave  a  bitter  flaTOur  behind.  It  is  im- 
powible  to  conceive  a  speech  worse  timed 
or  Btruck  in  a  more  unfortunate  key.  Until 
I  heard  it,  I  fondly  hoped  that  the  present 
WBSB  time  of  reconciUation,  when  earnest 
msn,  whether  Churchmen,  Dieaentera, 
Secnl&rists,  instead  of  looking  out  for  points 
of  diMgreement,  were  honestly  seeking  a 
common  ground  on  which  they  oouU  most 
complete^  solve  the  preswng  practical  prob- 
tem,  how  to  educate  the  far  too  manr 
Bneducated  children  of  the  land.  I  look 
upon  tha  Bill  of  the  Vice-President  as  an 
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honest  attempt  to  give  efibct  to  this  one 
desire  without  ulterior  object  or  subterfiue. 
I  hope  the  great  Educational  Reform  Bill 
will  be  carried  during  the  present  session, 
for  if  it  be  not  so — ii  it  were  now  to  mis- 
ry — the  question  will  be  relegated  to 
ny  future  years  of  howling  Station, 
jle  it  will  become  the  tattle-field  of  par- 
tie^  and  the  sacred  name  of  education,  and 
Still  more  sacred  name  of  religion,  wiD  be 
bandied  about  like  a  blue  or  orange  flag  at 
a  borough  election.  If  we  are  to  avoid  this 
risk,  there  must  be  a  httle  moderation  in 
language  ;  a  little  charity  for  oui  neigh- 
bours ;  a  httle  belief  that  others  who  do  not 
pronounce  the  same  shibboleth  as  ourselves 
may  yet  pronounce  their  own  with  a  like 
strong  and  honest  conviction  that  they  are 
spealoiig  the  truth  &am  their  hearts.  Even 
the  most  pious  Dissenter,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, may  learn  a  lesson  of  toleration 
from  Archdeacon  Denison — that  man  of 
uent  convictions,  but  brood  fbigive- 
and  cluvalrous  generosity.  If  the 
imputation,  which  has  been  scattered  broad- 
cast, shall  be  repeated,  that  Churehmen,  and 
-arfioularly  the  clergy,  in  supporting  the 
lill  are  influenced  onhr  by  a  sense  of  their 
wn  dignity,  and  the  hijpe  of  ulterior  per- 
sonal advantage,  there  will  be  on  end  to  the 
hopes  of  peace  which  are  now  bright  about 
us.  Their  support,  given  to  various  portions 
of  the  measure,  is  neither  indiscriminate 
nor  universal )  if  it  were  so,  it  would  have 
been  unreal,  and  the  child  of  panic,  and  not 
of  reasonable  thought.  Indeed,  the  charge 
made  against  Churehmen,  that  they  are 
'  'dug  io  their  own  interests  at  the  present 
nent,  is  eiceptionallv  and  peculiarly 
jst,  because  the  general  support  they  give 
Bill  is  on  earnest  of  their  intention  net 
to  stand  on  dignity,  but  to  stand  on  the 
higher  and  unworldly  ground  of  their  being 
messengers  of  God's  truthf  If  the  Ohureh 
were  amply  standing  on  its  dignity ;  if  it 
simply  wanted  to  ride  hard  that  social  pride 
of  which  it  is  accused ;  if  it  vranted  to 
trample  on  Dissenters  from  some  assump- 
tion of  personal  superiority,  it  would  not 
welcome  a  Bill  wnich  will  place  every 
denominational  school  on  the  some  level,  no 
matter  what  the  doctrine  of  the  denomina- 
tion may  be,  and  no  matter  how  incomplete 
the  theological  or  classical  education  of 
its  pastor.  Under  the  secular  system  the 
Church  would  preserve  its  social  prestige 
and  its  intellectual  Tontage-ground  ;  and,  if 
its  spirit  had  been  sucn  as  the  non.  and 
learned  member  ibr  Stroud  insinualM,  it 
would  have  dded  with  the  seculai  { 
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The  principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  take  stock  of 
and  to  appraise  aU  BchooU,  and  to  admit 
thoM  which  are  not  found  wanting  to  be 
Govermnent  achoohi.  In  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  how  this  will  leally  work,  I  will 
look  at  a  case  which  no  one  here  has  , 
dared  to  bee,  hot  which  I  would  wekome 
with  gladness,  that  of  an  inelRcient  Church 
school  being  floated  b;  a  good  and  efficient 
diluting  achool,  and  Uie  rector  '  ' 
saved  from  the  infliction  of  a  school 

£the  minister  .of  a  Primitive  Methodist 
pel  over  the  war.  This  is  a  case  which 
mav  occur ;  Chiircnmen  &ce  it,  accept  it. 
ana  are  prepared  to  run  the  risk.  The  Bill 
inTolvee  the  poasibilitj  of  such  an  honest 
levelling  of  mere  social  distinction,  and  it 
rests  up<Ht  the  acceptance  of  the  true  and 
genuine  relations  which  ought  to  gorr 


State  cluma  cognisance.  For  many  jeara 
Ohurchmen  have  steadily  reeiHled  the  prin- 
ci^e  of  an  enforced  Conscience  Clause ;  and 
I  nave  no  hemtation  in  saying  that  up  to  a 
tate  period  that  resistance  was  right  and 
justifiable,  because  it  was  a  reaistance  offered 
m  the  name  of  doctrinal  religion  to  those 
who  tried  to  override  conscientiouB  convic- 
tions by  a  superior  power  assumed  to 
be  altogether  indifferent  to  the  truth ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  there  have 
been  very  few  Church  schools  in  England 
in  which  a  Conscience  Clause  has  not  been 
praotically  at  work  with  advantage  to  all 
engaged.  I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  Church 
schools  J  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should 

door  to  the  yoim^  Churchman,  and  scrupu- 
lously protected  him  from  the  risk  of  prosely- 
tism~of  any  school  in  which,  when  the 
master  b^^  to  give  instruction  in  the 
Westminster,  or  any  other  Confession  of 
Faith,  he  warned  all  to  whom  such  teaching 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  depart^  if  so 
commanded  by  their  parents.  Still  the 
confession  had  to  be  mode  by  Churchmen 
of  a  change  of  policy  ;  and  luis  it  not  been 
made  with  a  candour,  generodly,  and  com- 
pleteness, on  the  part  of  those  whose  dig- 
nity might  be  mortified  at  tiie  avowal, 
vfaich  ought  to  have  secured  it  a  different 
reception  fiDm  that  accorded  by  the  hon. 
and  leamed  member  P  The  ibrm  of  virtual 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
KU  is  Eufflciently  alarming  to  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  queetion  well  settled ; 
and  \he  speeches  of^  the  bon.  members 
tor   Birmingham   and  Stxoud  are  nritlm 


of  them  at  all  calculated  to  reassure 
the  timidj  for  they  amount  to  a  simple 
proclamation  of  resistance  to  any  system  of 
education,  in  which  any  porcentagB  of 
schools.  Urge  or  small,  founded  on  religions 
principle,  ore  to  be  inchided.  That  is  the 
position  to  wliich  the  hon,  members  hav» 
committed  themselves,  and  they  cannot  get 
out  of  it.  Nothing  less  strong  can  account 
for  their  rejection  of  the  huge  eristiM:  ma- 
chinery of  denominatiiMal  schools.  Let  ub 
put  the  Church  out  of  the  question  for  a 
moment,  and  take  the  casa  of  a  denomina- 
tional school  belottging  to  some  sect.  In  a 
Wesleyan  school,  for  instance,  wiieie  the 
secular  instruction  is  confessedly  good,  tha 
children  of  parents  not  Wesleyans  are  not^ 
OS  the  Bill  stands,  to  be  detained  in  the 
school  during  the  instruction  if  the  parents 
object,  because  there  must  be  a  religioas 
Conscience  Clause :  and  yet  the  hon.  mem- 
bers would  like,  if  they  could,  to  exclude 
that  school  from  national  aid.  Notfaiug  bnt 
opposition  to  the  religious  principle  in  any 
shape  can  lead  the  opponents  <^  uie  KU  to 
object  in  such  an  instance ;  and  therefora  I 
cannot  understand  any  other  reason  for  the 
resistuice  to  the  Government  scheme,  which 
would  incorporate  and  combine  the  deno- 
minational schoob  with  the  general  system. 
Is  it  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  however, 
that  the  scheme  is  opposed  P "  I  will  not 
waste  a  word  on  such  an  argument,  for  it 
would  be  as  childish  as  it  is  monstrous  to 
pretend  that  the  great  work  of  ChristiaD 
charity  and  energy  exhibited  for  so  many 
years  m  the  erection  of  and  endowment  of 
so  many  schools  shoukl  aQ  be  sa^Ocsd  for 
a  mere  Chinese  love  c^ uniformity.  To  what 
couclosiou,  then,  are  we  aAer  all  driven  f^ 
To  thitk  that  on  the  part  of  theoppoDeotsof 
the  Bill,  nothing  but  one  thing  must  be 
home  with,  and  that  one  thing  is  absolute 
opposition  to  any  system  into  which  tiie 
supernatural  element  enters.  The  existiiv 
schools  are  too  well  worked  to  be  abolidied 
for  any  minor  reason,  and  it  is  well  thatthe 
country  should  know  the  real  motives  whioh 
guide  the  antagonists  of  the  present  measure. 
Then  they  trv  to  prop  up  policy  by  onother 
argument  aavonoed  in  coDDectmn  with 
that  noble-hesirted  but  ^ost  unfortunate 
individual  who  is  trotted  up  and  down  the 
House  until  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  has 
a  leg  to  stand  on — namely  the  Briti^ 
workman.  Our  ears  are  deauuad  with  the 
reitoroted  assertion  that  we  have-  emao- 
cipated  the  British  wwkman,  and  that, 
he  is  being  particulariy  onKMtd  to,  aod 
jealous  oi^  pnestonft,  and  theiefore  ma  M 
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idools  are  to  go  down.  In  short,  this 
independent  British  workman  is  set  up  bs 
fcmetliing'  'between  an  avenging  onge)  and 
a  nohle  sBTage,  to  hew  down  the  ^eat  idol 
irf  denominationaliam  and  to  build  up  a 
Biagnificent  temple  of  seculariBm.  No 
doubt  there  is,  and  has  been,  a  deficiency 
of  education,  which  we  aQ  lament;  and  eo 
the  British  workman,  not  bein^  no  well 
«diicat«d  as  might  be  deaired,  is  not  at 
the  present  moment  the  best  judge  of 
the  education  he  ought  to  have ;  there- 
ic>ie,  IB  the  intereet  of  truth  and  Justice. 
I  trust  that  the  attempt  to  make  capital 
oat  of  the  Britiah  workman,  and  use  nim 
IS  a  leverage  to  revolutiemae  the  whole 
leSeioits  teaching  in  England,  may  meet 
with  the  defeat  it  deserves.  The  Bill  is 
not  perfect,  and  may  be  capahle  of  amend- 
ment,  but  the  opposition  to  it  in  its  preeent 
Aige  is  the  work  of  a  discontented  and 
disappointed  &ctian.  1  trust  the  Govern- 
ment wiD  bo  flrn  and  successfid,  and  in 
BO  aajing  I  recogniee  the  &ct  that  success 
vill  tftren^bcn  Uieir  tenure  of  office.  But 
io  these  times  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotism 
to  support  any  Government  in  doing  right. 
The  amendment  is  dexterously  drawn,  and 
Bar  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a 
Oemhic  oracle,  while  it  has  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Bill.    On 


the  amendment  ta  put  before  the  House, 
and,  still  more,  the  speeches  by  which 
it  is  supported,  preclude  me  irom  enter- 
ing on  it  now,  for  I  wiD  not  play  the 
game  of  those  who  wish  to  defeat  the 
whole  BiD.  How  the  power  given  to  local 
bonida  of  settling  the  religious  education 
to  be  given  in  the  new  s<£ools  may  work 
in  towns  I  do  not  discuss,  but  its  working 
in  rural  parishes  has  been  strangely  ex- 
^Igeiated.  What  would  be  the  country 
parishes  affected  by  the  Bill  ?  They 
would  not  bo  those  in  which  parson  and 
squire  have  been  active,  and  in  which 
tfaer«  are  efficient  schools,  but  parishes 
in  which  education  is  most  defective  or 
actually  non-eKistent,  where  the  squire 
and  the  parson  have  been  negligent  or 
parsimonious,  or  where  there  is  no  squire 
at  all,  and  a  pauperised  incumbent — pa- 
riahea  which  nave  been  unable  io  help 
themselves,  even  during  the  year  of 
nace  —  a  provision  which  I  hope  the 
GoTcmment  will  not  abandon  Hnder  anv 
pleasure.  It  is  likely  that  places  in  whicn 
beretofoTo  the  Churoh  has  done  so  little, 
would  awake  to  vigour  under  the  piessuie 


of  a  vestry  election  ?  No ;  I  beKeTe  that 
the  clause  is  likely  to  tend  as  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Dissent  as  to  that  of  the 
Church.  But  this  partictdar  clause  is  not 
now  under  discussion.  The  battle  to-night 
is  whether  Parliament  will  recognise  the 
spontaneous  zeal  of  alt  the  religious  bodies ; 
if  it  will  be  just  to  the  old  Established 
Church,  which  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  has  wakened  up  to  a  new  life  of 


Christian  earnestness :  andif  it  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  completely  and  impartially 
acknowledgo  and  confirm  the  active  efforts 
during  the  last  generation  of  Wesleyans, 
Independents,  Baptists,  as  well  as  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  m  the  great  towns  of  the 
North,  all  of  whom  have  been,  with  a  noble 
emulation,  engaged  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  with  a  view  no  doubt  in 
the  first  instance  to  their  spiritual  wel&re, 
but  also  with  the  intention  of  making  them 
eventually  good  citiienSj  good  workmen, 
and  good  lathers  of  iamibes.  The  question 
is,  will  the  House,  in  passing  its  measure  of 
general  education,  recognise  this  magnifi- 
cent monument  of  voluntary  charity  and 
eamestnessi  or  will  it,  in  tt  vague  unrea- 
soning spirit  of  mere  unifbrmi^,  or  from 
worse  motives — the  absolute  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  positive  and  dogmatic  truth 
— sweep  tlwm  away,  discourage  voluntaiy 
zeal,  ana  set  up  instead  a  State-ridden  sys- 
tem of  cold  ana  godless  secular  teaching  P 

Mn.  MIALL  said,  he  had  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  had  just 
spoken — as  he  did  to  all  his  speeches— with 
interest,  for  there  was  sometning  so  Idndly 
in  his  spirit,  so  innocent,  and,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  someuing  so  antique  in 
his  Conservatism,  that  he  always  instructed 
those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  He  felt 
thankful  to  the  hon.  member  for  having 
brought  out  strongly  those  points  of  justifi- 
cation in  favour  of  the  Bill  upon  which,  no 
doubt,  hon.  members  on  the  other  ode  of 
the  House  were  agreed.  He  must  correct 
the  hon.  member  in  one  particular.  The 
hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  the  sectarian  teach- 
ing of  the  Dissenters'  schools.  Perhaps  ho 
supposed  that  the  Westminster  catechism 
was  taught  in  thoee  schools. 

Mr.  BERESFORDJIOPE  said,  ho  moko 


discussion  were  the  schools  of  Englnnd. 
And  he  might  say  that  no  sectarian  doc- 
trine, no  distinctive  denominational  doc- 
trine was  taught  in  anv  school  of  Dis- 
senters of  which  he  haa  any  knowledge. 
Nothing  which  was  distinctive  of  cougre- 
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^tjonalism,  nothing  which  yna  distinctive 
of  Baptist  views,  nothing  that  he  knew 
distinctive  of  Methodism  was  taught  in 
an;  school,  managed  bj  the  Nonconlonuist 
bodies  proper,  or  by  Methodists.  Thej 
could  ul  meet  together,  and  had  done 
00  for  he  knew  not  how  manv  jeus, 
under  the  British  school  ^stem,  07  which 
the  primary  elements  of  Chnstian  truth  weie 
instuled  into  the  minds  of  the  chjldren, 
without  any  distinctive  tenet  or  uiv  secta- 
rian bias  whatever.  Turning  to  ue  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  let  him  in  the  first  place,  take  bis 
shai«  of  the  reaponability,  such  as  it  might 
be,  for  the  amendment  which  had  been 
brought  forward  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  He  was  not  present,  it  was  true, 
at  the  meeting  at  which  liiat  amendment 
was  decided  on,  but  he  concurred  in  it, 
and  he  concurred  amply  on  these  grounds — 
The  Bin  was  a  large  Bill  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
a  Bill  that  embodied  five  or  six  principles 
of  great  magnitude,  of  several  of  which  he 
beartil;  approved;  but  there  was  one 
principle,  and  that  a  principle  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  which  he  and  all  other 
Dissenters  ISoked  upon  with  dis&vour, 
and  atraut  that  principle  there  clustered  a 
great  many  questions  connected  with  the 
religious  management  of  the  schools  to  be 
created  under  that  Bill,  with  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  deal  in  Committee 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  Batisfactory 
to  themeelves  or  to  their  constituents, 
9  necessary  to  attack  that  principle, 


national  scheme  at  a  time  when  their 
opposition  would  be  available,  and  when 
uev  could  make  their  reasons  thoroughly 
understood.  Every  one  knew  that  when 
they  got  into  Committee,  questions  of 
principle  were  usually  frittered  away, 
and  they  thought,  therefore,  it  was  better 
for  them  to  state  fulh',  &irly,  and  im- 
preesirely  before  the  House  the  &ult  they 
found  in  the  Bill,  and  that  they  could  not 
do,  unleu  tbey  nused  the  question  on  the 
second  reading.  Let  him  again  take  on 
himself  whatever  sfahre  of  responsibility 
might  be  necessary  in  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  so  eloquently  expressed  that  even- 
ing by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbotham), 
who  had  truly  interpieted  the  feelings  and 
cminions  of  iRssenters  with  regard  to  the 
KilL  It  had  been  said  of  him  that  he  bad 
introduced  party  feeling  into  the  discussion 


of  that  question;  but  he  believed  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  had  umply  stated  to  the 
Oovemmenf  and  to  the  House  Acts  which 
they  all  knew  to  exist,  and  which  it  would 
be  &r  better  for  the  Ilouse  to  understand, 
than  to  proceed  to  legislate  on  this  great 
question  in  an  unsatis&ctory  maimer — un- 
satis&ct<try  because  the  House  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  real  &cts  of  the  case.  The 
course  of  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  might 
he  deprecated  or  might  be  justified  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  gendemen  who  sat  on 
that  or  the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  but 
hie  hon.  and  learned  friend  bad  put  bis  fin- 
ger precisely  on  the  very  points  on  which 
Uie  Dissenters  of  this  ki^gdom  would  ground 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill.  No  doubt  they 
were  accused  as  sectarian,  bitterly  sectarian. 
Yes!  But  why  was  this  question  forced 
upon  them  at  lUlP  Thej  did  not  ask  Par- 
liament to  support  their  sectarian  teacbiiw; 
Ihcv  asked  simply  that  the  education  ofthe 
children  of  this  country  should  be  governed 
by  largo  principles  of  religious  equality. 
ITiey  bad  never  requested  thtX  they  ^oiJd 
be  put  in  a  portion  of  superiority  to  Church- 
men ;  but  they  bad  hitnerto  been  put  in  a 
position  of  practicBl  inferiority.  It  was  im- 
possible— he  did  not  want  to  find  &ult 
with  anyone's  motives — but  it  was  iro- 
poMible,  under  the  present  i^stem  in 
which  one  body  of  Cnristians  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  State  and  favoured  by  the 
civil  power,  that  they  could  put  this 
educational  question  on  a  basis  which 
would  be  satiaGutory  to  alL  unless,  they 
abandoned  something  of  tboae  pieten- 
eions  which  had  generally  been  advanced 
on  this  subject.  He  thousbt  it  only  &ir 
the  House  should  know  that  the  speech 
of  his  bon.  and  learned  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Stroud  precisely  stated  the  case, 
although  with  perfect  good  temper,  and 
therefore  it  was  impooible  to  misunder- 
stand the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  He  did  trust  that  what  he  was 
now  saying  would  be  borne  in  mind  with 
reference  to  this  question  hereafter.  Now, 
one  word  of  defence.  Tboy  bad  been 
accused  of  (action.  He  thought  the  bon. 
member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
B.  Hope)  »id  that  they  were  a  disappointed 
and  discontented  &ction.  He  (Mr.  Miall) 
did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being 
factious ;  but  he  certainly  said  tlwt  they  had 
been  miserably  disappomted — disappointed 
because  they  bad  expected  other  and  better 
things.  Tboy  remembered  the  legislation 
of  hst  session,  and  ths  {MinciBlM  which 
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«as  then  eetablisbed  with  reference  to  the  I 
IiUi  Church.  Thej  remembersd  that  the  ' 
atensioa  of  the  fiaDcMee  had  p1»ced  the 
foestion  of  education  in  ft  lar  more  ad- 
nnced  position,  and  thej  thought  they 
were  iie»ier  in  Tiew  of  its  eatiBbctiiry  MttJe- 
nent  tiiftn  eTer  they  had  been  before.  They 
kit  th&t  they  had  a  right  to  look  to  the 
|Keent   Ooiremment   to  place    thia   great 

redoQ  of  education  on  a  basiB  ^lich 
nld  be  completely  ntda&ctory  to  all 
nities.  Now  look  at  the  cuiioiu  position 
m  which  tiiey  were  placed  I  The  &cta  of 
the  lut  fbw  days  wei«  realJyof  an  instruc' 
6n  kind  and' character.  Yestetday  and 
lo-day  •  host  of  petitions  had  been  pre- 
vntad  gainst  the  religioua  claofiee  of  the 
KB,  and  coining  from  where  f  They  all 
«mii  frt>in  the  Qovernment  aide  of  the 
Howe,  and  represented  the  feeling  which 
ns  entertained  with  regard  to  the  Bill  by 
pereons  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
thnoet  the  entire  comttry.  They  had  had 
petitionB  presented  alao  in  &Tour  of  the 
SU,  bat  they  did  not  come  from  the 
OoT^rnment  side  of  the  House.  Now,  if 
^ey  ccold  settle  that  question  it  would  be 
iD  the  more  satiafectory  a  settlement  if  they 
Mold  co-operate  with  gentlemen  on  the 
Dtler  Bide  of  the  House,  and  there  was  no 
teiie  on  the  part  of  anyone  on  this  side  of 
[be  House  to  prerent'  that  co-operation. 
W»a  it  not  odd,  howeTeT,  that  aQ  the  discon- 
Inrt  -with  the  Bill  should  arise  amongst  the 
fiiMidaofGoTemment  throughout  Ei^landP 
Was  it  not  odd  that  the  irienda  of  Ber 
Kajesty's  OoTerament  were  diamayed, 
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it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  mich  a 
machinery  as  would  effect  the  oHect  they 
had  in  -new.  He  saw  no  reason  why  thev 
ahouU  not  come  to  a  conchudon — to  mcK 
a  conclaaion,  at  all  events,  as  would  pennit 
the  BUI  to  be  read  the  second  time,  and  to 
pass  easily  through  Committee.  There 
must  be  concesaions  made  aomewhere.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  Bill  could  be  Mtis- 
&ctorf  as  it  stood.  He  believed  that  it 
would  defeat  its  own  object,  even  if  it  was 
settled  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  hie  right 
hon.  friend.  He  was  sore  that  it  would  be 
a  hitter  diaappointment  to  his  right  hon. 
fHend  to  find  that  the  Bill  did  not  wo^  as 
he  expected  it  would ;  and  he  (Hr.  ItiaU) 
im^ored  him — and  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  right  hon. 
gentieman  at  the  heed  of  it,  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  bo  possible  so  to  alter 
that  principle  of  the  Bill  which  had  been 
selected  for  diaapprobation  in  the  piesent 
amendment,  as  to  solve  this  religious  diffi- 
culty in  the  House  itaelf,  and  not  to  send  it 
down  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  torment  in 
the  social  relations  of  the  people,  especially 
in  the  villages.  What  were  they  sent  for 
to  that.  House  F  This  question  engaf^d 
public  attention  at  the  time  of  the  elecbOD. 
He  himself  was  pledged  by  his  constituents 
to  vote  for  unsectarian  and  undenominationa] 
education.  He  believed  that  they  could 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  unsectarian 
education,  if  they  were  only  to  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  with  the 
determination  to  accomplish  such  a  aettle- 


Aat  tKeir  natural  adversaries  v 
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W.  E.  Forster)  himself  feel  a  little  conscious 
that  the  position  which  he  assumed  on  that 
uiiwiliim  vras  somewhat  an  unsound  one  P 
Did  h«  not  f^l  that  he  might  perhaps  have 
tnmpled  on  fbelings  which  he  did  not  sus- 
pect to  exist,  but  which  nevertheless  ^had 
itown,  not  omy  that  they  eiiBted,  but  that 
fliey  -were  in  great  force  P  Well,  what  they 
wanted  was  not  to  cast  out  the  Bill.  There 
*afl  no  wish,  he  was  sure,  on  the  Govem- 
■wnt  aide  of  the  House  in  the  breast  of  any 
him.  member  that  the  Bill  should  be  i»- 
i«et«d,  or  that  it  should  not  be  made  the 
ba^  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
■o  &T  aa  a  final  settlement  of  it  conld  be 
m»de  in  their  time.  He  believed  that  if  it 
w«r«  poBMble  to  select  a  dozen  men,  repre- 
Kotatives  cf  all  parties  in  that  House,  and 
to  send  them  upstairs  to  consider  those 
fhiiBrm  of  the  Bui  which  affected  religious 
teacliinff — bo  believed  that  in  such  a  cose 


a  basis  which  he  was  firm^  persuaded 
eiiste^  why  then  the  Bill  might  eaoilv  pass 
through  Gommittae  and  become  law  Deiore 
the  end  of  the  session.  He  should  be 
extremely  sorry  if  a  measure  for  education 
should  be  endangered  by  the  principle— the 
&lse  principle,  as  he  beneved — contained  in 
the  m\L  Let  them  get  rid  of  that  prindpla 
if  thev  could.  At  all  events,  let  them  con- 
sider if  they  could  not  get  nd  of  it,  Aad 
having  done  so,  he  thought  they  should 
have  then  done  their  best  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  they  had 

Sat,     KOUNDELL     PALMEH :     Sir, 

although  the  hon.  member  who  has  last 
spoken  expressed  his  williiuiieaH  to  accept 
his  full  ahare  of  responsiDility  for  the 
amendment.  I  cannot  but  think,  from  the 
tone  of  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  that  if 
it  rested  with  him  we  should  be  permitted 
to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  go  into 
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d  be  ri)la  tt>  mftke  MneatioiM, 
prokkbly  well  d«MrvHig  oar  ooiuiderktaoii, 
Ud  by  wfaitdi  tba  difficnltf  ncrw  pnMnt  to 
Ilia  mind  as  oBe  of  principle  might  b« 
«Toided.  It  is  nnfiirtuinte  tnat  that  courae 
cannot  be  ti^mi ;  for  in  »  fn*t  measore  we 
an  Sfbting  in  th«  dark  over  this  ainend- 
ment,  notknawing  what  concewiona  would 
meat  the  difficulty  and  oatisff  those  who 
support  the  MMiKtiiieDt.  PrinciplsB  hnm 
Iwem  brongfat  iato  ocotTOverB;  in  diia  di»- 
coenoD)  am  m  some  of  them  tre  of  great 
nnporlADee,  kiid  have  been  stated  witii 
great  distinctness,  h  is  right  that  those  who 
take  put  in  the  debate  shouM  addiess 
thenuelves  to  that  part  of  the  qnestion,  and 
make  their  own  views  in  that  respect 
dearly  anderstood.  That,  oa«ses  me  to 
lecsr  to  a  remark  in  tiie  fpeech  of  mv  hon. 
uid  kamed  iriend  the  member  for  Stroad 
(Mr.  'mnterbotham).  I  have  seldom 
netened  to  a  speech  with  mch  mixed  feel- 
iug*  as  I  felt  dnrine  that  addiees.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  Ute  speech  of  a  pemonal 
friend  for  whom  I  have  a  great  and  siacere 
ngsid,  and  on  that  aocoimt  tiiere  was  much 
in  it  to  which  I  listened  with  interest  and 
jdeMon.  But  in  Hptle  of  its  great  power, 
the  beanty  of  its  langnage,  and  its  tone, 
which  was  in  many  renpecta  worthy  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  as  an  edticated  man 
who  entertains  a  dae  regard  for  the  feelings 
(rf  DtJiere,  I  do  not  ic^rd  it  as  a  very 
vahiahle  contribution  towards  tiie  settle- 
ment  of  tUa  queetJon.  If  there  is  anything 
which  is  neceBsary  to  airive  at  that  settle- 
ment, it  is  that  an  endeavour  shoold  be 
made,  at  all  eTsnts,  to  diearm  and  mitigate 
the  jeakmime,  the  akrmSj  and  the  mutual 
distrusts  of  differing  lel^oos  bodies — that 
we  should  make  the  least  of  tltese  di£ferMU»8 
as  &i  as  we  cooscientioHsly  aad  hmestly 
can ;  and  that  we  Aould  bj  our  influence, 
aad  bj  the  hnguage  which  we  nee  on  these 
paUic  occanoat,  do  all  we  can  to  remove 
such  feelings  frnm  the  minds  of  others.  Hy 
hon.  and  learned  &iend,  I  am  sura,  did  not 
intend  to  create  diliicnlties  to  increase 
irritation  eitlier  in  this  House  or  outside  of 
it,  or  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  this 
qneetion  to  a  remote  period ;  but  I  must 
candidly  aay  that  many  things  fell  trom  him 
in  the  course  of  that  speech  n^ich  lead  me 
to  fear  that  such  may  be  its  practical 
tendency.  My  hon.  and  learned  &iend  said 
that  "  tte  intfilhgent  co-operation  of  the 
peotde  "  WW  pre-eminently  neoeieary  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  I  quite  agree 
with  him.    But  what  are  the  conditions  on 


wMch  ««  am  to  sacura  that  intelligeBt  co- 
opeiatim,  and  to  trfkat  quarter  must  w« 
look  for  it  ?  Surely,  you  cannot  exclude 
&om  ywir  contemplation  so  giwt,  impor> 
tant,  and  powerfiil  a  bodv  «>  people  M  thosft 
who  are  attadied  to  the  Established  Chnich. 
Can  you  pomiUv  expect  to  settle  this  quea- 
tiim  'unlem  you  meet  on  equal  terms,  and^ 
so  &r  as  you  can,  on  common  around,  both 
those  who  belong  to  the  Establiflhed  Church 
and  tioeo  who  are  connected  with  other 
jligieus  denominations?  If  you  are  willing- 
)  do  tlat,  you  cannot  posMhlvdictate  your 
own  terms,  wkich  are  entirely  oppoaed  to. 
the  convictione  of  a  large  and  powerlul 
bodj-  of  the  people.  If  over  this  queatiwi  la. 
to  be  settled,  you  must  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile their  coni-ictions  with  vour  own ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  views  advocated 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  are  such  as 
cmild  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a. 
on  eyStem  oi  Mtional  education  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  belong  to 
the  Established  Ohurch.  Further  thaa 
that-^f  von  dewre  Ae  intoUigeat  co-oper*- 
tJon  of  the  people— as  want  it  you  mustr— 
is  it  posaibte  to  refuse  to  loci  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  shown  the  greatest  practicu 
interest  in  this  question?— I  am  not 
apeijdng  of  the  Church  only^  am  spealdng-, 
of  all  those  religious  bodies  who  have  been 
concerned  in  raising  the  tbric  of  tie  ex- 
isting system  of  voluntsjy  or  denominational 
Bchook.  Is  it  possible  to  talk  of  the  m- 
teHigent  coHjperation  of  the  people  without 
lo^Sng,  in  the  firat  instaooe,  at  all  eventSf 
to  that  great  body  of  the  people  who  hava 
hitherto  d<Hie  the  wtola  work,  and  have 
estabtohed  all  existing  schools?  Snre^. 
these  aw  the  pHwdcal  friends  of  education? 
There  may  be  other  friends  who  have  not 
vet  cMtributed  in  an  equal  degree ;  btit  yon 
cannot  sat  those  aride  as  if  thay  wera 
altogether  in  the  wroi^— «  if  theff  news 
and  principles  were  to  be  left  out  of  view, 
or  oo^t  to  be  saperseded  as  soon  u  pa»- 
sible  I  You  cannot  expect  the  intelligent 
oo-opet»1ion  of  the  people  in  a  ffratem  which 
leaves  out  of  sight  and  jM»ctiea%  condemns 
all  that  ha*  hitherto  been  done  by  those 
who  have  founded  the  existing  Bjstem  of 
Tohmtary  schools,  and  the  princjple  on 
which  it  has  been  achieved.  Sir  Junes 
Kay-Shnttlovrorth,  in  a  memorandum  which 
he  pubHahed  two  years  ago,  estimated  Uie 
number  of  children  in  Statfi-aided  and  in- 
spected day  echooU  at  1,260,000,  and  calcn- 
lated  that  in  unaided  sdiooia  there  were 
1,000,000  more.  Speaking  genetaUy,  tlwse 
are  flciools  which  are  not  only  TOluntary,  but 
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le  rendufl  to  be  pR>- 
Tided  fin-  wm  estdmaliBd  bj  him,  I  tfamk, 
It  IJiSOfiOO  more  ;  M  that  you  hare  got 
mmriy  two-thiids  c^  the  wnole  ground 
tbcMdy  eoveied  by  tbe  ToluntAiy  operatiom 
of  tboae  deDomiiuitianal  Bchoob.  My  bon. 
nA  ieafited  friend,  klthongh  not  thinking 
they  h&Te  been  gtaog  on  k  ^ood  r^'stem — 
(klkNi^  pimclicftlJy  conderaning  them  and 
lieir  HTSt«m — has  frankly  admitted  that 
dtne  'would  be  such  a  vast«  of  power  ani 
d  reaoorces  in  attempting  to  set  tuem  aside, 
tkst  be  does  not  propoae  to  do  «o.  But  it 
!■  e^dent  tliat  il  you  do  not  want  to  set 
cbem  amde — if  yoa  wiik  to  ccKi^erat*  with 
titeiD  and  -wilJi  that  syitem,  ^u  must  tdixpl 
meuiB  irhich  am  in  their  spirit  uid  tendency 
co-operative  with  and  not  antagonistic  to 
item.  You  must  not  seek  to  supplement 
ihem  by  a.  system  intended  to  sweep  them 
ti^mr,  or  aJjsorb  tliem  and  swallow  them  up. 
For  even  if  t^t  were  desired  to  be  done, 
vfaat  woald  be  tbe  immadiate  eSeet  of  yout 
UMmptin^  to  do  it?  Why,  yoa  would 
iknnr  tbe  wbole  of  that  poweniil  mass  of 
aal  and  »11  the  penoos  interested  in  those 
Khoob  into  practical  antagonism  to  youi 
intem.  InAead  of  gettdng  co-operation 
ad  extenekin,  and  a  tfu^  supplementary 
nstena,  yoa  woold  qjtioduce  aa  educational 
■Bifaie,  with  Tesohs  which,  I  am  ntiified, 
wMdd  never  aocompHsh  vom  object  nor 
loy  other  object  tfakt  is  rsallv  for  the  pabhc 
food.  By  lie  waj,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
faratjim  lihout  the  meaning  of  this  amend- 
maX,  Soi  among  the  other  amUguitiei  in 
it  one  that  struck  me  ariies  from  ha  pecu- 
fiar  pfarKseology.     It  says — 

"  Tliat  DO  memure  for  the  elemsntary  educa- 
lim  of  tbe  people  wHl  afford  a  ttlMactorj  or 
pcnnanent  settlemeiit  which  leavei  the  qnes- 
lot  of  zeligioua  iiutniction  in  schools  "—what 
Ktioola  ?— "  in  schools  lupported  by  public 
funds  aad  rales  to  bo  delennioed  by  local 
antborities." 

When  I  first  read  that  I  thought  it  referred 
coly  to  nU»«iipported  scboius  under  this 
Bill,  and  that  the  local  authorities  meant 
Btae  only  tbe  school  beards  pn^osed  by 
tbe  Bill ;  and  perhaps  that  may  really  be  the 
■»™"i"g  of  the  amendment.  But  I  find 
*■  public  fiuids  "  as  well  as  rates  mentioned ; 
and  tbe  term  i "  local  authoriljes  "  appears 
(uahle  of  being  extended  to  the  manatfere 
ufthoee  schools  which  aro  aided  by  public 
fundi)  as  well  aa  those  to  be  constituted  out 
tf  the  local  rates.  [Mr.  Dixos  intimated 
iusent.]  I  understand  from  the  hon. 
nember  iur  Birmingham  that  is  nut  liia 
iatentian,  and    I  am  glad  to  have  that 
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assurance ;  but  there  again  the  language  d 
the  amendment,  at  least,  inri^Tes  a  principle 
which  would  condemn  aadstance  to  exist- 
ing denominational  schools  from  public 
funds,  if  the  local  authorities  who  managed 
tbem  were  citable  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  instruction!  AUhongh  not 
intended  to  have  that  efiect,  the  language 
might  be  so  construed,  and  the  principfe, 
however  you  may  limit  the  words,  goes  to 
that  full  length.  But  I  will  assume  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Mouse  that  we  ought  to 
co-operate — ^that  ie^  in  good  &itb,  to  co- 
operate-^in  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  antagonism,  which  is,  of 
course,  no  co^iperation  at  all — with  the 
existing  system  of  denominational  schools. 
Well,  if  that  is  your  intention — if  your 
object  is  to  cover  ue  grotrnd  which  they  do 
not  corer,  to  reach  the  children  whom  thej 
do  not  reacb,  to  cany  home  by  these  com- 
bined means  the  oppoituniLies  of  education 
to  every  child  in  the  kingdom — how  will 
you  best  proceed  to  do  that  ?  Ij  apprehend 
that  manifestly  your  supplementary  system 

3ht  to  be  local ;  because  in  that  way  it 
be  elastic,  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
va^ing  wants  and  drcnmstinces  and  con- 
dition of  thediffeiont  districts  to  which  it 


will  be  wonts  in  some  places  diferent  Erom 
the  requirements  of  others,  and  yonr  sys- 
tem, Iherc^oio,  should  be  local,  in  order  that 
local  wants  may  be  met  by  those  who  un- 
derstand them  on  the  spot,  and  who  have 
to  find  the  money  to  supply  them.  But  if 
that  be  so,  the  local  authoritiea  must  have 
as  much  of  freedom  aa  you  can  possibly 
give  them,  consistently  with  such  general 
prindples  as  Parliament  may  itself  see  its 
way  to  define  in  the  Bill.  And  if  you  wish 
thU  system  to  succeed,  can  that  freedom 
stop  short  of  enabling-  them  to  get  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  really  want  P  I 
ask  tbe  House  to  notice  that  this  is  the 
very  condition  of  tbe  argument;  because 
what  is  tbe  meaning  of  all  this  discussion 
unless  you  believe  that  the  local  authorities 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  dears 
to  have  religious  instruction  if  they  were 
permitted  to  have  it ;  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  argument  that  in  many  placee  that  is 
the  thmg  which  tbe^  want ;  and,  of  conrse, 
if  it  ia  only  a  question  of  the  relative  ma- 
jority in  a  divided  community  which  is  to 
determine  this  point,  that  is  evidently  a 
mutter  that  may  be  arranged  in  Committee. 
Whether  the  majority  should  be  a  cample 
majority,  or  should  he  fixed  at  two-thiras 
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or  three-fourthB,  or  at  whatevec  other  pro- 
portion, is  a  question  that  ma^  ba  fturlj' 
conudered  in  Committee.  But  it  is,  I  re- 
peat, the  Teiy  condition  of  the  acgutuBnt 
that  ;ou  assume  that  if  jou  gi*e  them  this 
power  it  will  be  lued ;  in  other  worda,  yoa 
tnuat  assume  that  the  local  authoritiea  in 
many  cases  do  want  to  hare  relioious  edu- 
cation, and  will  hare  it  if  ;ou  allow  them, 
Then  do  you  iuppoae  you  will  have  the 
co-operation  of  this  eupplementary  local 
system  if  you  tie  their  hands  behind  them 
upon  points  to  which  they  attach  the  great- 
est importeJica,  and  saj  they  shall  not  sup- 
ply their  own  real  wants,  such  as  they  know 
them  to  be  P  Of  course  there  mi^ht  be 
reasons  for  doing  thatj  but  one  thing  ie 
quite  clear — it  must  diminish  in  the  great- 
est degree  the  efficiency  of  your  system. 
And  the  practical  eSect  of  such  a  scheme, 
on  the  assumption  which  I  make  that  in 
manv  places  the  preponderating  majority 
of  the  local  communities,  knowing  their 
own  wants,  would  demre  to  have  not  a 
purely  secular  but  a  religious  system  of 
education,  would  be  that  jou  would  para- 
lyse thair  zeal,  destroy  their  interest,  and 
would  not  have  their  really  willing  co-ope- 
ration.     The  local  authorities  would  not 


the  State — of  the  central  goreming  power, 
which  this  Bill  provides  for  in  cases  of 
emergency.  But  that  would  ineyitably 
break  down  if  you  called  it  in  on  any  large 
ecale.  What  would  become  of  the  scheme 
of  ruling  local  rates  all  over  the  country 
for  education  if  the  ratepayers  in  thoie 
places  could  not  have  their  own  way  about 
it — if  they  were  not  to  have  the  sort  of 
education  they  wantecl,  and  if  a  department 
of  the  Qovemment  was  to  impose  local 
rates  upon  them  F  Is  it  not  perfectly  plun 
that  the  whole  country  should  be  thrown 
into  a  flame,  and  that  the  system  would 
soon  break  down  under  its  own  weight  f 
It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
Btitution,  and  contniy  to  our  system  of 
goTemment,  to  throw  upon  anjr  other 
authority  than  the  local  communities  the 
determination  of  a  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion— if  it  is  to  be  determined  at  all.  Safe- 
Siards  to  protect  the  minority  no  doubt 
arliament  may  and  would  prof  ide ;  but  if 
there  are  to  be  supplementary  schools 
maintained  by  local  rates,  ytra  must  give  a 
pracUcal  discretion  to  the  local  bodies ;  and 
if  you  do  not  allow  them  to  have  such  an 
education  as  thev  want,  they  will  not  be 
^viUing  to  tax  themselves  for  a  different 


sort  of  education,  and  the  State  would  be 
totally  unable  to  compel  them  to  do  it.  I 
mey  De  excused  for  referring  on  this  sub- 
ject to  an  extract  which  I  have  nude  from 
the  same  memorandum  which  I  mentioned 
before  of  that  eminent  man,  Sir  James 
Eay-Shuttle  worth ;  for  surely  no  man  brings 
greater  experience  or  judgment,  or  a  more 
fair  and  impartial  mind  to  the  conudera- 
tion  of  ihis  question.    He  says — 

"  A  measure  tor  estaWishing  a  rate-hmid  of 
BchcK)!  incomes  cannot  bo  successful  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feelings  and  opinions  oF  the  religious 
communions  ;  and  it  irould  lack  tioth  stability 
and  effidencj  if  it  did  not  obtain  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  landed  proprietsra  and  of  the 
intelligeot  and  educated  porliona  of  the  middle 
classes  of  rural  parishes- 
Well,  these  are  the  couditionB  which  yon 
must  observe  in  your  scheme.  Anytliing 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  any  theory 
whatever — under  theinfluence  of  any  politi- 
cal organisation  whatever— which  violates 
those  principles  and  deprives  you  of  that 
co-operation,  would  be  fttal  to  the  practical 
working  and  eucceaa  of  your  scheme.  You 
would  not  and  could  not  get  that  universal 
system  of  national  education  which  you 
want ;  and  if  ytfu  superadded  the  element 
of  compulsion,  of  whii^  we  have  heard  so 
much,  it  would  become  an  intolerable 
tjrarmy.  I  say  that  without  the  least  heei- 
tation.  We  do  not  live,  like  some  conti- 
nental nations,  under  governments  which 
can  do  almost  what  they  will  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  Ooremntent  of  this  country 
cannot  force  upon  the  people,  who  are  to 
tax  themaelves  for  it,  a  system  of  compul- 
sory national  education  which  shall  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  natianal  sentiment 
and  feeling.  No  jealousies  or  rivalries  of 
churches  or  of  sects  will  make  such  a  thing 
go  down  in  this  country.  I  have  ssid 
nothing  at  present  about  my  own  views  as 
to  this  so-called — and  I  am  afraid,  truly 
called — religious  difficulty.  We  have  been 
in  hopes,  from  a  good  deal  that  we  have 
recently  heard,  that  the  religious  difficulty 
was  diminishing,  was  disappearing,  and  ap- 
proaching its  vanishing  pomt.  1  am  afraid 
that  difficulty  has  expanded  again  into 
rather  considerable  dimenuons  during  this 
debate.  I  own— and  I  say  it  with  great 
regret— that  I  cannot  think  it  now  cornea 
from  those  from  whom  it  would  formerly 
have  been  expected.  We  have  heard  mucn 
of  uuseetarian  education.  If  the  religious 
difficult]^  baa  been  inflamed  on  this  occaiion, 
T  think  it  is  ou  the  part  of  those  who  talk 
,  of  unseotarian  education.    I  wut  futly  to 
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pat  thii  qaeation  to  the  House— Is  the  mind 
of  the  eoimtr;,  on  the  whole,  in  fftvour  of 
the  piindple  of  religions  educsiion  or  in 
bTouT  of  McnUr  education  f  Now,  I  lake 
two  tests.  One  Is  that  which  I  hare  already 
noticed — unrnely,  this  amendment.  If  the 
mind  of  (he  country  were  in  favour  of 
secular  education,  you  probably  would  trost 
the  looal  anthorities.  But  this  amendment, 
which  refuses  to  tnut  the  local  authorities, 
I  cannot  but  think  proceeds  upon  the  view, 
thai,  as  a  general  rule,  or  at  least  in  a  la^ 
oicportion  of  cases,  the  msjority  would  be 
m  UTOur  of  religious  education.  And  this 
is  not  only  ta  be  implied  from  the  exprea- 
SODS  of  the  amendment—the  broad  facts  of 
the  existing  schools  all  show  that  the  peo- 
ple are  in  isTOur  of  religious  and  what,  on 
the  whole,  ia  called  denominational  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
national  and  aided  schools  sj^  denomina- 
tiooaL  The  onsnpported  schools,  although 
they  maybe  Tery  liberal,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall)  showed  are 
aeaersUydenominationsL  The  Bntbh  and 
Foreign  schools,  though  not  denominational 
in  the  sense  of  oeing  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular sect,  nevertheless  recognise  the  prin- 
dple  of  religious  instruction.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  country,  wherever  the  spon- 
taneous will  of  the  people  has  enabled  them 
to  manifeat  what  are  the  principles  of  edu- 
cadoD  which  they  want  and  prefer,  it  hss 
been  shown  in  the  shape  of  some  form  or 
other  of  religions  educadon.  Therefore,  I 
•ay  you  have  the  important  fact  that  that 
is  the  mind  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  at 
present  I  do  not  say  that  in  a  sense  ex- 
clnsiTe  of  all  secular  schools,  or  candemna- 
tory  of  them ;  but  I  say  the  plain  manifee- 
tations  of  fact  are  that  the  general  want  of 
the  country  is  an  educatjon  which  is  of  a 
zeligiouB  and  not  of  a  purely  secular  cha- 
ncier. There  is  a  remarkable  history  to 
which  I  may  refer  in  connection  with  that 
pcdnt,  and  in  illustration  of  it,  which  per- 
btfe  I  might  not  have  thought  of  but  for 
tiia  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  re- 
fared  to  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbotham). 
Uy  boa  and  learned  friend  seems  to  think 
that  the  Irish  national  ^stem  of  education 
is  the  undenominstiond  thinr  he  wan's. 
Well,  if  tbat  be  so— if  something  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  Irish  national  system 
will  meet  the  views  of  those  who  support 
thia  amendment — I  think  our  difierences 
will  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
irtien  we  get  into  (Committee.  Now,  what 
is  the  history  of  the  Irish  nsljonal  system  ? 


ras  originally  dedgned  npon  the  con- 
a  of  a  purely  secular  system,  then  I 


If  it 

must  say  it  is'a  remarkable  inst«nce  of  the 
truth  of  the  line  of  Horace— 

"NatonnieiiMllufnRli  tamenniiiiUTecnrTSt:" 

for  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  are  such 
that  it  ia  impossible  for  such  a  system  to 
work  in  that  country,  or  I  venture  to  say  in 
any  other  country  where  religion  has  the 
power  which  it  happily  has  in  this.  Now, 
what  ia  the  histoiy  of  the  Irish  nfltional 
system  P  It  was  aesigned  to  provide  for 
joint  literary  and  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  which  moral  instruction  was  after- 
wards, added,  but  still  in  the  same  schools 
and  by  public  authority.  There  was  at  first 
only  one  class  of  schools,  called  "  vested 
schools'' — that  is,  schools  in  which  the 
fabric  was  vested  in  the  public  authorities. 
But  that  class  did  not  aatisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland 
afterwarda  suggested  the  addition  of  ft 
second  class  of  schools,  which  are  called 
"the  non-vested  achools."  where  private 
persons  supply  the  building,  while  the 
money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  and  to  fur- 
nish the  books  is,  as  well  aa  in  the  veaied 
schools,  principally  found  hj  the  State. 
What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  thoso 
two  classes  of  schools  now  ?  The  non- 
vested  schools  ere  to  the  vested  as  4,000  to 
1,000.  In  both  classes  practically  through- 
out Ireland — I  do  not  mean  in  every  cBsfr— 
the  priest  or  the  clergyman  is  the  patron 
and  manager,  aud  appoints  the  teacher. 
Under  tbe  nilea  the  reBgious  instruction  is 
given  according  to  a  time-table  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  Sometimes  it  ia  given 
in  the  middle  of  the  oiher  lessons,  some- 
times before  or  after ;  but  with  this  distmc- 
tion,  that  in  the  vested  schools  other 
religious  teachers  besides  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  ar,in  other  words,  be^des  the  school- 
master nominated  by  the  priest  or  clergy- 
man, may  enter  and  give  instruction — 
which  I  believe  in  practice  they  never  do 
So  that  the  religious  teaching  ^ven  under 
that  system  is  practically  given  by  the 
schoolmaster,  though,  according  to  the  time- 
table, and  at  different  hours  from  the  hours 
of  the  other  instruction.  Butthenon-veated 
schooU  are  under  this  rule  which  I  will 
read  to  the  House.  The  9th  rule  of  th« 
Irish  ^stem  says — 

"In  schoolsnotvested,  and  which  receive  no 
other  aid  than  salary  and  books,  it  ia  (or  the 
p&bvna  or  inariaaers  to  determine  whetbei' 
any,  and,  il  any,  what  religioua  instruction  shall 
l>e  given  in  the  echoolroom  ;  but  i(  ttiey  do  not 
permit  it  li  Iw  given  in  tbe  iicboolroom,  thtt 
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of  any  ajBtem  of  edaCAtion  if  jm  vill  not 
concede  that  rigbt  to  each  majmitieB.  Now, 
itbat  ia  mj  idea  of  rdigious  ndweitJonP  I 
do  not  mean,  on  tbe  one  Insd,  that  ilu 
State  is  topresmbea  certsineetd'dDgniui, 


Bctaool  mt  ittMonmble  times  tor  ths  purpoae  of 
receiving  euch  imtmctim  elsewhere." 
Tbe  mauwar  or  p>lnn  msj  pncticall;  de- 
tenniae  wnat  refigious  insbraction  is  to  be 
given  in  the  achoolroom.  That  mar  Ik 
right,  ot  it  maj  be  wrons ;  bnt  the  pncti- 
c<d  aperation  of  it  is,  that  in  the  greatei 
number  of  the  State-supported  schools  in 
Ireland  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  if 
taagbt,  and  in  others  the  Protestaiit  reli- 

S'mi,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  difierent 
nominatioiia.  To  talli  of  that  not  being 
*  in  subBtaoce  and  practice  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  a  denominational  ajstem  does 
appear  to  me  a  tot;  dil&ciJt  piopositioD  to 
unaersl«nd.  So  much  for  the  result  of  the 
attempt  that  was  made  to  establish  a  purely 
secular  sjstam  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  knon 
whether  anybody  thinks  there  is  a  purely 
•ecular  system  in  America ;  but  I  have 
here  a  rery  interesting  letter^  which  ap- 
peandas  recently  as  yeeterdayin  the  Timet, 
from  Hr.  Rogers,  of  Biahopsgate,  ooe  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  dergymen  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  one  who  has 
laboured  moat  efiectually  in  Uie  cause  of 
education.    Ur,  Rogers  says — 

"  And  ben)  I  'ma;  remark  t^t  I  was  very 
much  strucli  with  the  religious  element  in  the 
American  sdiools.  The  openingceremon;  is  u 
most  edifying  scene,  well  calcuEited  to  impress 
the  children.  Tbe  whole  school  ajsembled  to- 
gMher  in  one  room,  a  short  psalm,  read  in  the 
moet  reverent  manner  by  the  priodpal  tsa<dier, 
the  Iiord's  Pmyer  repeated,  anti  a  olieertul 
iijnm  or  song  sung  form  an  ^propriate  devo- 
tional introduction  to  the  daj'a  wurk." 
There  ii  the  spint  of  religion,  at  all  events^ 
wiiatever  may  be  the  specific  inatruction. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  practical  result  is 
that  we  must  go  &r  and  wide  among  reli- 
giona  nations  before  we  can  find  that  wil- 
Ung  and  intelligent  eo-operatioD  of  the 
people  in  this  secular  system  about  which 
ao  mn^  has  been  said.  Now,  let  m^adc 
whether  majorities  in  this  matter  have  not 
some  rights  as  well  as  minorities  ?  Sup- 
pose a  community  pretty  nearly  united  m 
religion — or  not  much  apart — thinking  that 
they  can  very  well  reconcile  the  supply  of 
edncation  for  their  own  wants,  upon 
prindplea  which  they  htdd  most  import- 
ant,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  oonadencee 
of  the  minority:  iiaa  tbe  majority  no 
rijht  to  have  the  edncation  it  deaires— 
inthoBt  having  struck  out  r4  it  what  it 
oonudera  tbe  moat  important  part?  It 
*-flms  most  absurd  to  expect  tbe  enlightened 
leration  of  the  people  or  the  auc —  ' 


or  to  prescribe  any  set  of  dogmaa — nor 
have  I  in  view  in  my  own  mind  any  set  of 
dogmaa  at  all;  but  what  I  have  in  tIbw 
is  this— that  where  morality  ia  founded 
upon  religious  belief  the  two  thiigs  an 
ins^iarabie,  and  if  you  wish  that  which 
is  the  role  of  life,  die  prindpla  itf  con- 
duct to  be  taught— which  ia  of  much  mors 
importance  than  anv  secular  education — 
you  cannot  tie  the  nanda  of  the  t««chei 
behind  his  back  and  teD  bim  that  he  shall 
not  speak  of  what  be  really  believes,  that 
he  ehalt  not  refer  to  the  highest  eanctimu 
for  right  and  morel  conduct,  or  to  thoae 
truths  and  &cts  of  religion  which  hebelievea 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  thoee  sanetiMia, 
Yon  cannot  by  any  poaaibility  lay  down  a 
law  by  way  of  exdorion   or  proeiTiption 

X'ast  reliffious  teaching  in  anv  formula 
tever,  without  running  the  rislt  of  crip- 
pling that  which  is  of  eaaential  and  vita] 
importance — the  power  of  teadiing  tbe 
rale  of  practice  and  of  life  according  to 
the  sincere  belief  of  tbe  teacher.  Of  couiw, 
that  rule  is  the  foundation  of  all  mwality, 
and  although,  in  a  bnednen  point  of  view, 
sound  instruction  in  eveiy  bind  of  nsefd 
knowledge  is  <3t  tbe  greatest  importance,  I 
venture  to  say  that  sound  moralit?  ia  the 
thing  of  most  imixntance  of  ul,  both 
politically  and  socially.  For  my  own  pwt, 
I  would  rather  that  my  child  should  be  edu- 
cated after  the  manner  of  the  mtkeit 
Persians,  who  were  only  taught  to  ride, 
to  sboot,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  rather 
than  that  he  shoiilri  be  taught  all  the 
sciences  in  the  world  without  the  inoal- 
cation  of  that  moral  principle  whii^  ia 
involved  in  "speaking  the  truth."  How 
can  you,  in  a  religious  people,  among 
a  people  who  believe  that  morality  ia 
founded  on  religion,  expect  education  in 
morality  to  prosper  if  the  sources  and 
foundations  of  morality  are  not  left  free 
the  bands  of  the  teacher  P    I  do  not 


cular  one.  It  preaents  even  a  greatei 
difficulty,  because  I  do  not  really  know 
what  is  it  which,  according  to  that  idea, 
would  be  allowed  or  disallowed.  In  bia 
able  and  temperate  speech  the  hon.  membw 
for  Birmingham  (Ur.  Diion)  said  a  great 
deal  which  looked  as  if  he  would  be  salu- 
fied  irith  separate  rellpoa*  teaching  in  the 
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■ehool  wlule  the  secniu  educatioD  was 
giren  &t  anottei'  time.  Well,  tiiatu  b 
anestioii  of  (mngement  not  rerj  difficult 
m  a  religious  Bcbool.  Of  coime,  in  & 
school  ID  which  ;ou  have  sepu&te  religious 
teacbioK  h;  a  man  who  beliercs  in  religion, 
it  is  ce^ain  that  all  the  other  teaching  will 
be  KiTen  in  a  religioua  spirit-  and  if  that 
be  uie    onlj  diffeieDce   between  the  Hon. 

Stlemau  and  myseir,  we  ought  to  be  on 
rMtae  ude,  and  not  now  diacussing  this 
S^aeBtion.      I  observe  that  my  hon.  uai' 
earned  Eriend  the  member  for  Stroud  (Mi 

Wiaterbotbam),  in  harmony  with  the  sin 
MiQ  and  toucmnz  words  he  uttered  as  to 

his  own  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Bible— 

wh^  words  I  have  no  doubt  expressed 

Hit  TiewB  not  of  himself  alone,  hat  also  of 

thow  for  whom  npon  this  oocaaion  he  has 

been  spokeamaa— has  placed  the  following 

amendrment  on  the  paper :— 

"In  any  echool  maintained  wholly  or  in  part 
•Mt  al  iMsl  nta  under  tbia  Act  no  religious  in- 
aruoian  shall  be  given  or  religious  obaervances 
pnctiaed  other  tlun  the  roadmg  of  the  Scrip- 
He  would  permit  the  Bible  to  be  read, 
ud,  to  that  extent,  he  would  leave  the 
qoMtion  of  general  relimous  teaching  with 
Bte-«ided  schools  to  be  settled  by  the 
lockl  authorities  in  each  case.  I  diould 
have  liked  to  hear  &oni  mj  hon.  and 
iMnied  &iend  a  dear  statement  of  bis  own 
ofd&ioo,  whether  the  Bible  should  or  should 
mt  be  tanght  in  the  schoola.  That  his 
soitiiaent  would  be  in  favour  of  it  I  see  as 
claarlT  as  possible ;  but,  whether  Ms  theory 
nmld  permit  him  to  give  effect  to  that 
Mntimeut,  I,  observing  his  eilence  on  the 
snbject,  entertain  a  great  deal  more  than 
donbt.  I  wish  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  trust  his  heart  more  than  his  theoiiea 
A  theory  with  which  our  own  feelings  and 
■antimeati  do  not  accord  is  seldom  sound 
«c  trae  and  will  seldom  command  the  co- 
operation oE  any  intelligent  body  of  men. 
I  would  now,  with  permUsion  of  the 
House,  say  what  I  myself  think  about  this 
Mcular  instruction.  And  first,  let  me  remark 
that  there  is  all  the  difference  iu  the  world 
between  an  armed  and  a  friendly  neutrality. 
I  take  it  that  the  Mendly  neutral  is  the 
naa  who  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  ever 
ba  can;  Hie  aimed  neutral  b  he  who  is 


will  axcnse  me,  I  will  venture— because 
tha  subject  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  very 
Mrioas  oas — to  refer  to  ose  of  those 
Mjiuss  which  fell  bom.  the  lips  of  Bim 


ax 

to  whom  vre  all  look  as  the  teacher  of 
all  truth— "Ha  that  is  not  with  m  la 
aguBit  ui,"  and  "He  that  is  not  against 
us  ia  with  us."    A  secular  aehool,  founded 

aperaons  who  would  prajiir  religions 
loatltai  in  places  and  under  drcam- 
•tanoea  which  will  admit  of  nothing  better, 
is  friendly  to  religion  and  may  be  pene- 
trated hy  the  spirit  of  religion  through- 
out its  whole  adminiBttation.  I  entiielj 
ain'ee  with  the  eloquent  words  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  which  are  quoted  in  a  recent 
speech  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Caldicott.    liiej 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  tcheol  in  which  educa- 
tion Is  confined  to  mere  secular  subfeets,  is, 

theratore  of  necessity  irteligtous.  I  believe  it 
maybe  ascbeolof  morals  as  well  as  ot  leaniiiw; 
acting  upon  the  habits  and  cliaru;te[  by  dis- 
cipline,  precept,  and  example,  and  thus  openina 
the  way  and  diapasin^  tha  heart  for  an  mtellf 
gent  reception  of  religion." 

I  remember  many  years  ago  in  this  Houae 
sajdug  that,  looking  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
etohces  of  Ireland,  I  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  called  the  colleges  founded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel "  Godless  Colleges."  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  as  good  institutions  as 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  suscep- 
tible of  at  that  time;  and  if  that  be  so, 
there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between 
a  secular  school  and  a  religious  school, 
between  secular  knowledge  and  religion } 
but  I  cannot  extend  the  same  rem^  to 
that  nhaae  of  the  secular  idea  of  education 
which  proscribes  and  puts  itself  Into  op- 

Eosition  to  religion.  The  amendment 
efore  the  House,  and  the  party  who 
support  it  are,  as  relates  to  this  Bill,  in  a 
position  of  armed  and  not  of  friendly 
neutrality,  for  the  amendment  proposes 
to  cast  out  of  the  measure  the  power  it 
giving  religious  insttoclion,  b  places  where 
it  is  practicable  to  give  it,  and  where 
it  would  be  valued  and  desired  by  tiie 
people.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  has 
quoted  some  of  the  flowers  of  our  liten- 
*"Te,  and  I,  foUowing  bim  somewhat, 
)uld  remind  the  House  of  the  mannw 
which  Plato  in  his  Republic  treats  the 
ets.  They  are  reeeived  with  the  greatest 
incurs,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  con- 
ducted with  music  and  dancing  over  the 
frontier,  and  put  out  of  the  land.  Hat, 
I  confess,  nppeus  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of 
respect  which  is  shown  to  religion  as  an 
element  of  education  by  those  who  say  It 
shall  find  no  place  in  any  echool  supported 
out  of  the  public  rates.  They  are  an  in- 
etance  of  those  who,  because  "  they  are  not 
wiib  us,  ara  sgainst  us."    It  has  Men  attdf 
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hoverer,  th^t  we  do  not  bf  ny^  meaiu 
cripple  tlie  reaourCBB  of  religious  instruc- 
tion by  excluding  it  from  the  schools,  and 
leqinimg  thatau the instraction given  ihera 
aludlhe  BecnlftT.  On  this  point  I  should  like 
to  speak  a/ew  words  of  critidsm  in  reference 
to  •  sentence  in  a  speech  recentlj  de- 
livered b;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldicott,  on  able 
man,  muter  of  a  school  in  Bristol,  aad  a 
clergyman  of,  I  believe,  the  Church  of 
Eo^and.  That  rev.  gentleman  said,  that 
idinous  insteuctdon  may  be  given  sepa- 
ntdj  "  bj  the  ministers  of  religion  and  ihe 
patents  whose  proper  business  it  is."  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  parents  heve  a 
iatv  in  this  matter — and  if  thej  discharged 
it  Mtter  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  our  discussing  now,  how  the  State 
shall  supply  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people — and  that'  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
sacred  duties  of  ministers  of  religion  to 
teach  religion  wherever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity ;  but  I  protest  utterly  agunst  .tne 
notion  that  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
parents  and  ministers  of  religion  only.  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  was  very  well  ei- 
pressed  some  time  ago  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
CEurd,  a  clergyman  in  Scotland,  who,  in  a 
well-known  sermon  on  The  Seligion  of 
Common  lift,  said,  in  effect,  that  if  reli- 
gion is  good  for  anything  it  is  good  for 
everything:  it  should  penetrate  everypart 
of  life;  Uieie  is  no  phase  of  instruction 
which  the  religious  spirit  will  not  and 
ought  not  to  influence  and  modifjr  and 
colour.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  idea  of 
telling  children  ia  learn  something  useful  in 
a  secular  sense  at  schooL  and  to  Team  reli- 
gion elsewhere  is  in  sabstance  to  put  reli- 
gion in  a  point  of  view  which  is  false,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  and  at  the 
suns  time  to  teach  the  young  to  regard  it 
in  that  false  light.  Having  said  so  much 
about  the  rights  of  the  majority,  I  should 
like  tofay  a  very  few  words  about  tbe  rights 
of  a  minority.  I  entirely  agree  that  those 
rights  ought  to  he  protected,  and  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  securities  for 
their  protection  which  would  atlll  ezist^ 
whether  the  Bill  were  passed  as  it  now 
stands,  or  in  a  modified  furm,  the  result  of 
consistent  and  reasonable  amendment  It 
is  true  that  we  have  lately  heard  that  the 
Conscience  Clause  is  not  of  any  value ;  and 
perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Stroud,  who  still  has  some  faith  in  it,  may 
soon  find  himself  in  a  minority.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  tbat  if  the  parents  are 
satisfied,  nohody  else  has  any  reason  to 
compUin.    The  children  manifestly  at  that 


tender  age  are  no  indges  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  if  those  who  are  morally  and 
legally  responaifale  for  the  children  are  sBtis- 
fied  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  is  injured. 
As  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  incon- 
sistency of  giving  a  Conscience  Clause  and 
at  the  same  time  objecting  to  secular  edu- 
cation, it  is  exactly  one  of  tnose  cases  where 
the  influence  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school,  will  extend 
even  to  thoaa  who  ore  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  direct  rellnoua 
instruction.  The  objection  is  purely  iheo- 
reticaL  The  Rev.  William  Bcwiers,  in  his 
lett^  to  which  I  have  already  tefeited^ 

"  The  religious  diEGculty  doea  not  exist  in  tha 
practical  worldng  ot  the  Bchool,  and  is  never 
raised  by  the  parents,  wba  ire  pertectl^  satis- 
fled  if  the  general  tone  of  the  school  is  good 
and  the  ciuTdreHi  make  progress  in  their  seciilar 


learnings' 

and,  then,  contemplaUng  the  poaribQi^  of 
there  being  some  places  in  which  a  spirit  of 
strife  might  arise,  the  rev.  gentleman  pR>- 

"  Meanwhile,  the  parents,  who  are  the  most 
interested,  will  take  no  part  in  the  figtit,  and 
will  continue  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school,  if,  in  their  opioioc,  it  is  a  good  one  and 
satisfies  their  requirementa.' 
If  that  is  the  Btat«  of  mind  of  the  parents, 
there  is  no  vcrv  great  harm  done  lo  them 
or  to  their  children.  I  do  not,  however, 
myself  agree  with  those  who  think  there 
would  be  a  practical  tendency  to  peipetnal 
strife  in  the  working;  of  this  Bill  by  the 
local  authorities.  I  do  not  think  that  snclt 
experience  as  we  have  of  the  conduct  of 
educational  institntioDsby  such  sgenmes jus- 
tifies that  expectation.  The  City  of  London 
School  is  conducted  by  the  Corpottttion  of 
London,  and  is  a  school  where  edocation 
is  given  npon  religions  prindplee,  but  in 
a  manner  perfectly  inoSenmve  and  nnv 
objectionsble  to  all  religious  denominations. 
We  ore  told  tiiat  the  Qrammar  School  of 
King  Edward  VL,  in  Birmingham — an  in- 
stitutiou  of  perhaps  a  still  hi^er  grade 
than  the  Ci^  of  London  SchoS— is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  and  with  pre- 
cisely umilar  results.  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  sit  for  two  English  horenghs  is 
this  House,  and  in  each  of  those  borou^ 
I  hnd  an  instance  of  what  I  am  urgiag  upon 
the  House.  There  is  in  nymouth  a  mart 
useful  and  efficient  school— one  of  the  beat 
in  the  West  of  England.  It  is  mana^d  by 
the  corporation,  but  there  is  no  strife,  r»> 
ligious  partisanship,  qusidling,  or  attempt 
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toprodace  ducord  in  the  mantgiDg  bodj: 
aoa  tlie  uma  Temark  applies  to  the  school 
ia  the  smiller  botongli  of  Richmond  whidi 
I  faavB  aow  tiie  honour  to  repnsent.  On 
tbe  ocMitnu7,  it  i»  mj  belief  that  the  ten- 
dane^  of  mch  bodies  aa  restries  Rsd  cor- 
porations when  they  ue  met  to  discun 
qoeatioiis  of  common  interest  to  them  nil 
wiU,  in  the  long  run,  be  in  the  direction  of 
agveonait,  ud,  thenfore,  I  look  upon  the 
powvr  thoH  bodies  will  poueea  u  bon^  an- 
otbOT  atifegDard  for  the  consciences  of  the 
mnori^.  Then  ia  another  safevnArd  not 
to  In  lost  (dght  of.  I  ftllude  to  tiie  clerfty 
thenuelTe^  who  will  not  wish  that  in  those 
ntM-eatatdished  schools  their  office  should 
be  discharged  for  them;  thej  would  wish 
that  the  schools  should  be  conducted  on 
leligioiu  prindples;  bat  they  would  not 
torn  at  making  them  clerical  schools,  not 
onlj  because,  as  a  general  rule,  thej  could 
not  do  it,  but  because  thev  would  desire  die 
aollHnilative  instruction  of  the  children  of 
their  congientiona  in  the  catechisms  and 
formnlariea  of  the  Church  to  be  given  under 
their  own  superintendence  and  control. 
Bat  there  ia  something  even  stronger  than 
■D  tbftt  I  have  mentioned,  something  which 
makes  it  apjjiear  to  me  that  nothing  can  be 
mam  chimerical  than  the  alarms  which  hare 
bean  lused  or  than  the  suggestions  which 
httre  been  made  as  to  concurrent  endow- 
iBsnt,  or  a  reviTal  of  anti-church  rate  agi- 
tatiMi.  The  proposal  made  bj  this  Bill  has 
M>  more  in  common  with  the  support  of 
n^oiis  worship  or  the  building  and  re- 
painng  of  churches  than  would  be  the  case 
with  an^  other  measure  brought  before  the 
Hooae  in  the  ordinaij  couise  of  bumneas. 
In  the  natnre  of  things  you  can  have  no 
reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  that 
ai^  great  amount  of  sectarianism  will  be 
tainised  into  the  minds  of  poor  children 
nuder  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
Toa  will  not  muzile  the  teacher,  you  will 
not  prevent  him — at  least  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  prevent  him— &om  teaching  what  he 
believes  to  be  tme,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  himself  has  received  it; 
bat  this  ia  certun,  th«t  into  the  minds  of 
these  poor  children,  even  if  he  tries  to  do 
it,  he  cannot  convey  theological  definitions 
and  distinctioDS,  thoagh  he  may  instil  some 
notion  of  those  great  facta  Mid  truths  of 
relifnon  whidi  are  generally  agreed  upon  by 
all  denorniiiatioiu  of  Ghnstiwis,  and  upon 
iriiich  the  practical  dutiee  of  rdigion  rest. 
I  am  puttiiig  uid^  for  the  preaen^  the 
^nestioB  of  catechisma  and  formularieB, 
vUch  ia  quite  a  dii^ict  matter,  and  which 


you  may,  if  you  please,  very  well  oonsidei 
the  propriety  of  allowing  to  be  used  or  not. 
T  put  that  aside.  I  am  not  now  contending 
for  the  teaching  in  these  schools  of  cate- 
chisms  and  formularies.  What  I  am  con- 
tending agunst  is  the  proscription  and 
ostracism  of  all  religion  in  the  teaching  of 
the  school.  You  may  depend  upon  it  toat 
no  harm  can  possibly  tw  done.  The 
minister  of  any  pertnasion  will  take  care  of 
the  child  as  for  as  he  can;  but,  whether  he 
does  so  or  not,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  bow  it 
is  possible  for  poor  children  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  injured  by  any 
knowledge  of  religion  they  may  imbibe  at 
school.  They  cannot  be  debarred  from 
going  to  tbe  Sunday  school ;  and  if  the 
parents  will  do  their  duty  they  will  learn 
much  of  practical  religion,  though  perhaps 
not  much  d<^matical  divinity  or  the  tenet* 
that  separate  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tianity from  another.  The  children  cannot 
be  made  controversial  divines.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  as  if  they  could.  I  said  just  now  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  anything  like  a  revival 
of  the  agitation  which  we  remember  against 


church  rates  if  this  Bill  should  pass.     But 
.  a  way  in  which  agitation  mav  be 
created,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one.    Pro- 


scribe religious  teaching,  impose  y  our  secula* 
dogmas,  make  it  the  law  that  there  shall  beno 
religious  teaching  in  schools,  and  depend  upon 
it  you  will  have  agitation  enough.  There 
ia  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  attached  to 
the  principle  of  religious  education  wiio 
will  not  oppose  your  rate  system  and  youi 
compulnon,  who  will  not  resist  your  dogmas 
imposed  agunst  his  will,  who  will  not  de- 
nounce your  sdieme  of  education,  coming  to 
him,  as  it  does,  in  the  form  of  compulMon,  as 
odious  and  trrannioiL  There  vraa  apart  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Griend'a  (Hr.  Wintei- 
botham's)  speech  which  was  very  eloquent, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  equally  wise.  It 
was  that  portion  in  which  ha  referred  to 
the  relatiTe  attitude  of  the  Church  and  the 
Nonconformist  bodies.  The  Church,  he 
said,  has  the  advantage  of  beinr  established ; 
the  Dissenters,  as  a  body  feel  themselve* 
either  aetuidly  or  apparently  at  some  social 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
Church;  and  some  Churchmen  havespoken 
of  dissent  in  strong  terms  ot  reprobation, 
coupling  it  with  other  evila  to  which  I  will 
not  refer.  1  do  not  think  it  was  worthy  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  nor  do  I  thiiUt 
it  was  condudve  to  the  settlement  of  this 
great  national  question,  to  refer  to  thoae 
circomatancea.  Of  the  facte  which  be 
mentionad  aome  are  inevitable ;  bat  as  fai 
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u  thsf  an  not  ineTit«U«  I  am  a&aid  \iuj 
will  not  be  mitigated  br  niok  b  mode  oi 
nEweiioe  to  tbeoi,  u  he  bu  adopted, 
peaking  in  this  aMemblj.  They  are  in- 
eritable  t«  tbis  exteot— that  tbe^  lepraeent 
aad  arise  out  of  real  diSeraocw  in  teligiouB 
<9im(ni  and  leal  eepantioiu  of  leligioiu 
oommiuiioii  among  diSerent  bodies  of 
Chiistiani  in  this  counliy.  In  some  le- 
speets,  probaUjr,  this  sepantion  may  not 
be  without  its  benefits,  because  each  bodj 
is  thereby  stimiiltited  to  grektar  exertion, 
and  a  check  is  imposed  upon  abuses  into 
which,  in  the  abeence  of  such  competition, 
they  might  possibly  fall.  NeTerlbeless,  aU 
good  Cbristtans  muet  regret  the  difiuuion 
which  thns  arises,  whetber  it  be  the  dif- 
ference of  belief,  the  disunion  of  feeling,  or 
the  impediment  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  co-openUon  in  good  works.  At  the 
same  time  we  muet  acknowledge  the  fsct 
tJut  such  disunion  doea  exist ;  aai,  while 
that  is  the  case,  neither  one  side*  nor  the 
other  will  be  tbe  better  for  mincing  matters, 
or  for  talking  hypocritically  as  to  the 
relations  between  them.  Aud,  ther^ore, 
If  I  read  or  bear  that  any  Dissenter  has 
spoken  of  the  Cbuidi  in  a  manner  not 
in  harmony  with  my   feelings,  I  remem- 


bw  thii  he  is  a  Ihssenter;  I 
credit  for  being  a  eonscientLoiu  iJiuenter, 
and  though  I  may  believe  him  to  be  mis- 
taken— perhaps  it  some  matters  painfully 
mistaken — I  recognise  that  these  ore  suh- 
iects  upon  which  men  may  honestly  differ. 
1  see  in  bis  mode  of  expressiou  merely  the 
r«pr«seDtation~ painful  somettoies,  but  in 
ail  cases  honest— of  his  own  actual  attitude 
towards  those  from  whom  he  difEers.  So 
long  as  oa  important  subjects  soch  dilTer- 
«noea  exist — i*ab  man  sincerely  believing 
liimself  to  be  right — so  king  each  must  de- 
ore  to  influence  those  over  whom  he  has 
influence,  in  accordance  witb  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth.  But  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve that  if  the  Churoh  were  diseebubliahed 
to-morrow — an  end  to  whi^  some  of  tbe 
obaarTBlians  of  my  hon.  and  learned  ^eud 
aeemed  to  point — the  same  practical  divi- 
«on  of  religious  opinion  would  still  exist 
OhurdimeQ,  though  no  looger  enjoying  the 
aame  ten^ral  edvantagM,  would  still  bold 
azactly  tbeaame  religious  belief,  would  still 
be  a  great  moral  and  numerical  power  in 
the  State,  and  tbe  difficult*  of  briuging 
about  union  between  them  and  the  Non- 
coofDrmists  would  remtin  aa  great  aad  as 
!?"^£!1*'J'^^^'**"-  Surely,  upon 
this  subject  of  education  one  would  have 
thoaght  for  the  reatooa  I  have  givea  that 


it  might  ba  posaiUe  for  nun  to  come  to- 

getber  upon  Uiese  terms — that  where  there 
was  a  iu^ority,  that  majority  ahould  have 
ita  prepouderatin)^  influence  j  and  where 
there  was  a  minority,  that  minority  should 
have  its  due  and  sufficient  protection  ;  the 
object  b^g  a  great,  a  national,  and  a  com- 
mon object.  1  own  I  should  have  thought 
that  this  was  a  pcont  on  nhidi,  by  the 
eflforts  of  good  men,  some  approach  to  union 
might  have  been  made — not  upon  the 
terms  of  proecrilnng  that  which  both  udss 
bold  most  dear,  lest  by  poaubility  the  scale 
should  incline  a  little  more  in  one  direction 
than  the  other— but  upon  tbe  terau  of 
making  the  most  of  tbose  point*  on  which 
they  all  agreed,  of  promoting  that  eduoa- 
tion  of  n^lected  dmdren  which  is  for  iko 
benefit  olthe  whole  naticm,  and  possibly 
finding,  in  tbe  long  run,  that  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  points  on  which  they 
were  agreed,  than  eiiber  of  them  bod  enp- 
posed.  I  own  that  it  will  be  to  me  a 
matter  of  deep  and  sincere  regret  if  the 

Seneral  iofluenee  of  the  Nooconformiat 
ody  should  be  thrown  into  tbe  scale,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  from  our  schotds 
the  mfiuence  of  that  r^igiou  which,  after 
all,  tbay  hold  in  common  with  ourselves, 
and  which  is  dear  to  them  as  it  is  to  us ; 
and  if,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  so  little  in 
accordaace  with  the  beat  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  their  own  hearts,  they  now,  at 
a  moment  like  the  present,  run  the  risk 
of  rendering  impossible  this  great  work  of 
national  education, 

U&.  AUBEItON  HEElBBaX  said,  that 
one  advantage,  at  least  had  been  gained  by 
the  reeent  discussions  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  that 
was,  that  all  persons,  whawver  their  pre- 
vious opinions,  had  become  aware  of  tbe 
Mlure  uf  the  cxiEtiug  system  of  education, 
and  that  a  very  large  gap  had  been  left  un- 
filled. ["No I"]  If  hon.  gentlemen  who 
disputed  the  statement  woiUd  examine  the 
reports  of  the  Privy  Council  for  186&J} 
thay  would  flud  data  to  show  that 
about  1,000,000  children  bad  dther  been 
totally  neglected  or  were  ao  unsatisbc- 
torily  educated  that  their  education  could 
not  be  counted  at  aU,  liut  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  slay  a  slain  enemy.  Tbe  question 
was,  how  tbe  system  bad  failed,  and  what 
lesson  was  to  be  laaroC  from  its  failure.  It 
bad  failed.  In  bi*  opinion,  because  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  ooe-balf  of  tbe  people,  and 
«ily  profesaed  to  be  a  partial  ^stem ;  and, 
because  tlie  State  bad  transfened  to  othw 
bands  naponobiliiliee  whidi  it  ougbt  neT« 
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to  htre  pari«d  with.  Hub  ftrwt  eonnttj, 
with  ■  revenoe  xaA  expecditure  of  »ome- 
tUng  Eke  £70,000,000  a  venr,  had  choaen, 
for  ft  paltry  ium  of  £400,000  a  year,  to  ac- 
cept Gontnbulions  from  privatB  penons,  to 
ootei  into  a  sort  of  partnerehip  with  ttiem, 
and  to  allow  them  to  take  ont  of  its  hands 
the  greatest  and  moat  important  daty  which 
tfae  State  could  discharge.  It  wae  thonght 
by  those  who  defended  the  Bjstem  that  the 
^tste  VBci  those  people  j  but  he,  on  the 
eontraiy,  believed  tnat  they  need  lie  State. 
R«  Tentored  to  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  aimply  imposaible 
for  tbia  ajatem  to  hare  fived  a  sin^e 
i»y  ttftet  the  eoaatrr  had  once  become 
•ware  of  its  reanlts,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
those  most  nnfortnuate  vested  interests 
wbicfa  had  (frown  up  and  prevented  their 
forcing  upon  the  S^te  the  diediarge  of 
ita  du^  to  those  children  who  were  un- 
edncated.  The  lemon  they  ought  to  learn 
in  fbtore  was  this,  that  in  creating  a 
new  edncatjonal  eratem  they  should  avoid 
die  old  evila.     He   had   never    been  in 


tiooal  system — he  did  not  think  that  in 
any  ■ense  it  had  acted  well  for  the  nation, 
but  he  wu  perfectly  OMitent  that  the 
pnaent  deoominaUoDal  ecfaoola  ehould  fio 
on  in  their  present  form.  What  he  did 
aak  waa,  that  when  at  this  moment  of  re- 
eonstmcUon  they  were  gtnog  to  build  by 
£hs  side  of  the  old  eystem,  they  should 
plant  schools  which  would  better  eiprew 
the  principles  tiiat  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  people—  schools  that  ehould  be  truly 
national,  and  should  rise  above  all  partiality 
and  sectarianism.  He  now  came  to  con- 
cider  the  Sin  which  the  Qoremment  had 
risoed  upon  the  table.  And  let  him,  in  the 
lint  instance,  express  his  sincere  thanks  for 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
with  ^at  pleasure  that  he  recognised  in 
the  Bill  th«  principle  of  the  school  board, 
the  principle  of  a  rate,  and  the  principle 
of  compulsion.  He  must  also  say  that  the 
prindple  of  free  echoob— though  they 
came  into  the  SSU  with  a  aort  of  apology 
for  their  place  there— having  once  been  seen 
on  the  blue  paper  of  the  Qovemmeut  Bill 
wonid  never  be  lost  m^t  of  egwn.  The 
English  nation  in  these  matters  never  went 
backward ;  what  they  once  gained  that 
tliej  gained  for  good.  But  he  should  be 
VBiT  Boriy  if  they  were  not  able  to  extend 
tiiia  prindple  to  its  proper  and  legitimate 
development  —  the  only  development  by 
vhidr  it  oould  work  sacceeafoUy.    He  now 


came  to  conrider  the  other  claoses  of  tiia 
Bill  which  had  given  ao  much  ofienea  to 

thoae  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House — 
he  meant  the  clauses  that  allowed  a  school 
board  to  apply  school  rates  to  asust  in 
creatingdenominationalachools.  Heowned 
it  waa  to  him  matter  sometimes  of  amaie- 
ment,  aometimee  of  incredulity,  end  eome- 
times  of  despur  to  think  of  ttieee  clauses. 
He  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  which  had  traced  these  claiisea. 
He  was  pwfectly  certvn,  after  hia  right  hon. 
friend's  declaration  of  last  night,  that 
if  he  wrote  them  he  did  not  write  them 
with  bu  eyes  looking  acrose  to  the  other 
ade  of  the  House.  Ha  rather  thought 
that  while  bis  right  hon.  Mend  slept  aome 
enemy  came  and  did  this — some  enemy 
came  and  soived  these  tar«a  with  th« 
wheat ;  bnt  be  hoped  hii  right  hon. 
friend  would  jmn  them  in  trring  to 
destroy  them.  What  wonld  be  the  eSect 
of  these  clauses  ?  What  would,  first  of  all, 
be  their  effect  in  the  country  districts  F  If 
they  examined   the   state   of  the  countij 


districts,  they  would  find  that  even  at  pre- 
sent the  grant  system  worked  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  Established  Chundi.    They 


had  only  to  look  back  at  the  r 
1839  to  1868  to  see  how  mneh  mora  th« 
Cburd  had  profited  by  the  educational 
gnmts  than  any— than  ^  the  other  religi- 
ous bo^es  put  together.  If  Ihey  looked 
back,  they  would  find  that  the  Church  had 
drawn  puolic  money  in  that  time,  for  edu- 
cational grants  something  over  £6,000,000, 
while  other  bodies  had  drawn  somethingun- 
der  ^2,000,000.  For  buildings  the  Church 
bad  drawn  about  £1,900,000,  while  thede- 
Qominations  had  drawn  just  over  £200.000, 
And  if  they  examined  the  return  forlSOS 
they  would  find  that  67  per  cent,  of  the 
money  granted  for  buildings  went  to  the 
Ohnrch.  "  Now,  if  these  things  were  done 
in  the  green  tree,  what  would  be  done  ia. 
the  dry  ?  "  What  would  it  he  when  they 
applied  their  rates  to  the  large  number  of 
Church  schools  that  were  not  now  asnsted 
by  the  Government,  but  which  covered  the 
countryP  The  National  Society  informed 
them  in  their  report  that  there  were  only 
380  parishes  in  England  to  the  inhabitants 
of  which  Church  schools  were  not  accea- 
aible.  All  these  Church  schools,  therefor^ 
were  waiting  to  be  fed  by  the  rate  they 
were  going  to  give  them.  Let  him  say,  in 
the  most  distinct  maaner,  that  there  waa 
not  the  smallest  cause  for  quarrel  with  tlw 
Church  for  makdng  the  best  use  at  thtt 
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mtsM.  Sbe  bad  a  dlatiDct  right  to  do  bo. 
But  could  tliaf  axpect  the  coimtij  to  look 
with  &roar  and  approval  on  a  ijatem 
which  worked  so  muca  to  the  adTBntege  of 
the  Church  F  Could  it  be  conceiv^  th&t 
tbev  would  accejft  that  state  of  tbinga  as 


.fdif? 


readily  as  she  did  ?  Were  Ihev  not  Kuilty 
of  unjust  dealing  in  esUblisbug  and  per- 
petuating a  ajstem  which  worked  BO  much 
in  her  favour  P  For  what  was  the  position 
of  afiturs  as  between  the  Church  and  dii- 
aent  f  The  Church  was  powerful,  wealthy, 
with  fashion  and  almost  all  the  land  in  the 
countrj  on  her  aide.  On  the  other  band, 
dissent  was  poor,  un&abionable,  with  bo 
little  of  the  landof  the  country  in  its  hands 
that  often  it  could  not  even  get  enough 
on  which  to  build  a  chape!  or  a  school. 
Waa  it  fair  with  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  Church  ana  Nonconformista  to 
continue  asjstem  which  worked  so  eminentlj 
to  the  advantage  of  the  one  and  so  much  to 
the  diaadvanta^  of  the  other  P  How  would 
these  clauses  work  in  the  small  towns  P 
Eeligious  resulto  were  perfectly  uncertain ; 
the  only  thing  certain  was  strife,  jealousy, 
and  confusion.  Bat  wbea  they  came  to 
consider  the  case  of  Ihe  large  towns,  he  bad 
very  litUe  doubt  that,  after  a  little  time, 
they  would  work  through  various  phaMS  of 
uiuactarianism  to  seciuar  education;  and 
he  believed  those  hon.  munbers  who  at 
pruent  were  most  opposed  to  secular  edu- 
cation would  most  gratefully  welcome  it 
when  they  saw  it  at  last  established 


then 


But 


--  ^ d  co-operatac_. 

he  did  ask  why  were  they  travelling  by  that 
K»d  to  such  an  end  ?  If  there  waa  any- 
thing to  be  leamt  by  experience,  it  was  that 
Governmeiit  should  not  throw  money  down 
to  be  acrambledfor — especially  when  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  religious  purpoaea.  It  waa 
temptation  enough  for  a  senaible  man  when 
money  came  in  faia'waj;  bat  when  mo'ney 
waa  mixed  up  with  religion  it  was  enough 
to  msLke  men  mad  together.  He  knew  that 
thia  proposal  had  been  wdl  received  by  the 
other  side;  it  reminded  them  of  church- 
nt«e  in  other  days.  It  waa  like  a  touch  of 
^e  good  old  times  coming  back  to  them. 
He  had  heard  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Bouse  A  great  many  fears  expressed  about 
the  cinisequences  of  secular  education. 
Xhey  had  edso  heard  something  rf  the 
growth  of  ineligion  among  the  population, 
and  they  had  even  heard  some  expressions 
ftbont  "  educated  devila  "  and  "intellectual 
ttpea."  He  regretted  the  use  of  auch  ex- 
pieaaiona.  They  were  likely  to  call  up 
among  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  a 


feeling  of  resentment  aad  bittemets.  Tb» 
working  people  did  not  (wndder  that  tbe 
monopMT  of^religion  waa  in  that  House;. 
they  could  not  help  seeing  that  tbe  knoir- 
ledge  which  they  desired  to  have  themselves 
was  poaeaeed  ov  hon.  members  who  had 
used  that  knowledge  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  they  saw  no  reason  why  ther 
theuuelvea  should  not  also  poaaeas  it  ana 
use  it  for  thdr  advantage.  He  ventured  ta 
aay  that  the  effect  of  thia  over-anxiety  to 
connect  relif^on  with  education  would  call 
up  the  most  unfortunate  suapidons  in  the 
minda  of  the  working  men  that  there  was- 
soma  earthly  motive  which  mingled  with. 
their  anxiety  for  tbe  apiritual  welure  of  the 
working  clsdses — some  idea  that  tiiey  would 
be  made  safer  members  of  sodety— more 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,  or 
privilege,  or  establishments — after  they  had 
been  subjected  to  their  formularies.  Id. 
many  foreijin  countries  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  working  dsaaee  a  fierce  and  intole- 
rant spirit  towards  religion,  which  happily 
did  not  exist  in  thia  country,  and  he  behevra. 
that  that  feeling  on  tbe  continent  originated 
in  this  State  interference.  Tbe  people  bad 
this  feeliog— hon.  members  might  not  value 
the  instincts  of  the  people  vei^  highly ;  but 
■it  had  often  happened  in  history,  and  he 
ventured  to  think  that  it  might  happen 
Bgein,  that  tbe  simplest  instincts  of  the 
people  were  proved  to  be  right — at  present 
they  had  this  instinct— that  if  left  alone 
they  would  live  peaceably  together.  Thej 
recollected  the  old  bad  religious  laws  1^ 
which  they  were  almost  dnven  to  mad- 
ness, and  they  desired  that  the  State 
should  keep  back  its  hand  and  leave  reli- 
gion to  broaden  and  work  its  own  way 
among  them.  The  people  were  not  irre- 
ligious. They  did  not.  perhaps,  indulge  in 
as  great  a  number  of  lormmas  aa  man; 
hon.  members  did,  but  their  hearts  were 
open  to  tbe  best  and  noblest  appeals ;  there 
was  no  claaa  to  whom  appeala  in  the  nam* 
of  all  great  piindples  could  be  made  with 
a  greater  certainty  of  an  answer.  But  no- 
thiag  had  fixed  itself  more  deepl;  in  his 
mind  than  this — that  onlasa  religion  were 
founded  upon  equal  and  impaitial  deal- 
ing, and  upon  justice,  the  line  between 
religion  and  irreligion  would  be  very  nar- 
row. He  could  not  help  saying  that  he  not 
only  sympathised  with  tbe  fear  that  had 
been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  to  deal  with  an  irre- 
ligious difficulty,  but  [he  himself  shared  in 
that  fear.  The  souicee  from  which  that 
ineligion  might  spring,  however,  were  no^ 
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-m  bi»  optnioD,  tiioBe  to  which  allusion  bad 
4Men  nlreadj  made.  It  Kerned  to  him  tfa&t 
everj  ODequsl  l&w  which  was  put  upon  the 
stetate  book — everj  law  which  expressed 
jntoleraobe — waa  a  graat  irreli^ons  Iwboh 
which  penetnted  deeply  into  the  life  of  the 
natioa,  and  which  poisoned  all  leligion 
worth;  of  the  name.  He  rentured  to  re- 
echo the  words  of  the  hoD.  and  leanad 
member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbothom), 
and  to  ask,  with  him,  for  aectdar  schools, 
bat  he  should  be  at  the  same  time  content, 
acoordiDg  to  the  plan  pnt  forward  bj  the 
Le^uB  being  adopted,  to  leaTe  the  school 
boards  to  decide  whether  the  Bible  ehould 
be  read  in  tbeir  schools  or  not  at  the  com- 
meacenient  of  the  school  hours-  The  pro- 
pooal  in  the  Bill  to  leave  to  the  discretion 
of  the  school  boards  the  decdsion  with  re- 
spect to  BDj  particular  lelisiouB  teaching 
could  not  be  jostlv  comparea  with  the  pro- 
posal merely  to  give  them  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  should  be 
lead  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
honra.  He  (Ur.  Herbert)  proposed  to  leave 
SB  little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  the 
whool  boards,  whereas  the  Bill,  on  the 
eontrsT7,  proposed  to  allow  them  the  widest 
poonble  mseretion.  The  principle  to  be 
adopted  in  these  matters  waa  clear — namely, 
that  <nilv  that  which  was  common  to  ul 
was  to  M  taught  in  rate-supported  aud 
8t««  schools.  There  were  difficulties  to  be 
eacotiDtered  in  altt^tber  excluding  the  use 
of  the  Bible  from  schools  which  would  at 
once  sngigest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all 
hon.  members.  It  was  difficult  to  draw  a 
tine  against  any  particular  book ;  and  he 
might  slAte  that  although  a  labourer  mi^ht 
fas  exposed  to  coercion  mat  compelled  him 


received  relioiouB  teaching,  he  would  fine 
no  persons  woo  would  caie  to  employ  com- 
panion to  make  his  children  attend  the 
reading  the  Bible  in  school.  Be  would 
VMttorB  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to 
the  Consdence  Clause  as  the  basis  of  a  sjs- 
temofnatianaleducation.  Thetimewaanot 
long  past  when  the  Conscience  Clause  meant 
toleranee  and  concession.  When  it  had 
that  value  it  had  been  asked  for  and  it  had 
been  refused;  but  now,  whan  the  time  for 
it  had  gMte  past,  and  when  the  value  of  the 
clause  had  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  and  when  the  country  cared  no 
longer  for  it,  it  was  offered  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  system  of  national  education.  The 
ConsdenceCIansewasin  itself  failadons  and 
illusory,  for  it  was  put  forward  as  being 
the  protsctioD  of  the  weak,  whereas  it  was 
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the  strong  and  independent  man  wtw> 
Id  take  advantage  of  it  In  treating  tit 
the  division  of  duties  rendered  neces- 
sary b;  the  secular  system  he  must  com- 
plam  of  the  false  issue  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Richmond 
(Sir  Roundell  P^mer),  who  had  sUted  that 
the  question  for  decision  was  whether  if 
was  desirable  or  not  that  a  child  should  be 
taught  religion.  Distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally he  (Mr.  Herbert)  declared  that  that 
was  not  the  question  at  issue— the  question 
was  simplv  who  was  to  teach  the  child  re- 
ligion— wtisther  the  various  Ohnrches  or 
the  State.  In  looking  round  the  country, 
and  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
Church  of  England— with  which  he  should 
deal  in  a  moment— almost  all  the  Churches 
had  sufficient  faith  in  themselves  and  suffi- 
cient independence  and  eelf-reliance  &eely 
and  gladly  to  undertake  the  work  of  teach- 
ing their  children ;  but  to  that  rule  there 
was  one  ^at  exception— namely,  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  when  he 
recollected  what  was  her  vrealth*  and  her 
power,  and  her  manifold  advantages  com- 
pared with  those  of  all  other  religious 
bodies  in  this  country,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  ur  of  establishment  had 
proved  rdaxing,  and  that  she  would  gain 
greater  vigour  if  she  were  to  breathe  the 
more  bracing  air  of  voluntary  work.    The 

Suestion  waa,  who  was  to  tsach — not  whe- 
ler  the  work  was  to  be  done  m  left 
undone.  He  had  spoken  to  many  hon. 
members  who  had  been  in  America,  and 
who  had  gone  through  that  country  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  they  agreed  with  him 
in  believing  the  general  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  coun^  was  more  religious  than 


not  be  determined  off-hand ;  but  there  was 
one  fact  that  was  unchallenged— that  the 
development  of  the  Sunday-school  system 
in  that  country  wis  extremely  renurkable 
— it  coveted  the  whole  country  and  reached 
the  greater  part  of  the  population.    There 


K'oua  education,  that  they  would  shrink 
am  the  dischaive  of  then  duty.  It  was 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Churches 
that  he  desired  that  the  distribution  of  the 


maxims  which  should  be  laid  down  if  it 
were  desired  that  work  should  be  well  per- 
formed, and  those  were — Srst,  that  the  work 
most  be  done  by  people  wha  had  that 
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■in^e  porpoM  b«lare  them ;  ud,  esooiidlj, 
that  it  miut  be  done  br  penou  who  mo. 
mxiAa  reapoMlialitT.  Hitherto  the  State 
had  not  had  that  nngle  napoDiibili^,  and 
tboee  who  had  Ubeoied  at  the  work  had 
not  had  that  aingle  purpose  in  Tiew.  It 
rnnct  have  rtrock  manj  penoiu,  in  the  his- 
ton  of  this  and  of  other  eonntriea,  societj 
had  always  been  ready  to  repnsa  ud  to 
nunieh  crime  eren  with  saTageneas,  while 
It  bad  been  caielees  of  imtncting  ita  citi- 
seni  as  to  what  crima  was.  He  held  it  to 
be  one  of  the  first  dutiw  of  the  State  to 
teach  ita  children  iriiat  were  their  rights, 
what  ware  the  rights  of  others,  and  what 
were  their  duties  as  citdient.  This  waa 
what  the  Stats  cerei  had  doee,  but  which 
it  oag^t  to  do  if  it  took  apoa  itedC  the 
reroonsitnlity  of  adBuniateriug  puniahmeDt. 
When  the  nooeMty  for  thia  dinaioii  of 
labonr  betweon  the  State  and  the  Chorcfaes 
bed  been  (dl^  reeoguKd  it  would  be  requi 
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ecdeeiaaticalK^ool*,  anew  class  of  schools, 
npon  which  tha  nauon  nUKht  look  with 

{ride  and  afieddan.  He  befioTed  that  the 
eart  ef  the  nation  was  reij  much  like  the 
heart  of  the  indiTidual  man— it  required 
Bomethinff  to  love  and  to  admire.  At  this 
momant  it  seemed  to  him,  aa  regarded  the 
peat  mass  of  the  people,  that  thera  was  no 
pert  lA  our  inatitiitioua  which  thej  could 
look  upon  as  their  owru  He  wished  to  see 
growing  up  in  this  countar  an  institntion 
which  wonld  be  worthy  ec  thwr  aSi»ctioii. 
Feeling  etKoifrlj  that  these  new  schools 
should  be  secidar  or  atrictly  ntiMctarian  it 
was  impoeaiUe  fer  him.  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bii^ 
iniDgluun ;  but  he  had  used  expressions  to 
his  constituents  on  the  first  introduction  of 


self  in  oj^toution 
a  measure  of  the 
ito  the  Hooae  to 
leartieat  support ; 
r  allegiance  than 
Hider  to  hia  right 
the  Qovemment, 
<  those  prindplee 
he  future  happi- 
is  country  must 

V  TOK  EXCHE- 
vn  heard  in  Uiis 
muble  at  this 
a  reasons  which 


haa  (Mr.  Dixon)  to  raise  tike  question  in 
the  ehape  he  has  chosen.  Generally,  when 
BDcli  a  motiania  mado  and  we  all  remem- 
ber man?  instances  of  it-^t  is  accepted  aa 
a  mark  of  the  most  dedded  hostiliW  to  the 
measure  at  which  it  is  aimed ;  but  I  cannot 
impute  that  motiTe  to  the  hoa.  member  for 
Birmingham,  who  expresses  at  this  mo- 
mentthe  newly-awakaned  zeal  of  the  nation 
on  behalf  of  the  question  of  education.  I 
could  undarataod  the  matter  if  the  hon. 
member  had  detected  in  that  meaeore  sone 
one  principle  on  which  it  is  bftsed  and  with- 
out which  it  could  not  exist,  wluch  appeared 
to  him  10  wron^,  so  unjust,  so  deleterious 
that  be  found  it  neoesaarr  to  pick  out  that 
ungls  principle  for  special  reprobation.  But 
the  hou.  gentleman  himself  and  I  shall  b» 
agreed  on  this,  that  the  principle  which  be 
has  selected  out  of  the  many  ocnt^ed  in 
the  Bill  is,  as  compared  with  Iho  nuuo 
scope  of  the  measnre,  rather  one  of  the 
minor  piindplee.  The  Bill  is  spread  over 
a  vast  apace,  and  emhracee  a  great  portion 
of  the  subject  of  education.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  principles,  which  may  be 
affirmed  and  acted  upon  quite  independently 
of  the  single  principle  with  reepect  to  whicn 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  raised  this  issue. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  debate 
on  this  most  intc^tuig  subject,  on  these 
provisions  of  so  wide  and  comprehenaiTe 
a  character,  should  have  beem  for  no  good 
reason  that  I  have  been  aUe  to  divine, 
limited  to  the  mare  onteide  or  iAojga  of  the 
question.  Now,sir,lookattheimpoitanceof 
the  points  upon  which  I  do  not  thinklexag- 
gers^  when  I  aay  we  are  almost  all  of  us, 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  agreed  in  prin> 
dple,  and  yet  we  are  not  pannittod  to  go  • 
into  them  because  of  a  difierenca  upon  one 
single  Doint.  This  measure,  in  the  first 
place,  aoea  away  with  denominatiooal  in- 
spection, and  bf  that  means  greatly  increases 
the  force  at  the  command  of  the  Govem- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  investigaljng  the 
character  oi  schools,  and  seeing  whetiker 
they  deaerve  support  This  would  be  a 
I^TMt  economy  in  point  of  money,  and  what 
IS  mtsnimpcotantlbaTenodoubtwouldgive 
a  larger  dioice  and  opportunity  of  getting 
more  efficient  services  than  we  obtain  now. 
That  is  a  very  great  point;  but  that  is 
nothing  compwed  with  what  foilowa.  At 
present  we  really  have  no  public  education 
at  sIL  Our  public  education,  or  what  is 
called  publiceducation,isiaerely  the  humble 
and  ancillaiy  task,  which  the  Qovemment 
accepts,  of  following  private  benevolence 
and  sodetdes  which  interest  thenuelves  to 
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ucBi«  Hi«  pemk.  Imrtesil.  tlien,  of  lead-  I 
J  boldlj,  we  Tollow  timidlT.  It  ia  plain 
ttuEt  wa  are  not  nlloved  to  gire  our  money 
wtier«  it  vonld  be  most  needAil ;  we  are  | 
not  sllotred  to  look  at  nttioofll  education  ns 
a  nktiotial  qnesdoii ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  ' 
look  at  the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  conn- 
try  and  to  hftlanco  them  against  wiother,  ' 
Ail  we  can  do  is  to  find  out  wlio  went 
giMta.  Well,  thi»  measure  will  completely 
fweep  away  snch  a  state  of  tliinga;  or, 
latber,  it  does  better  than  sweep  away,  be- 
canae  it  tliows  that  tenderness,  fairness,  and 
eoosideration  which  I,  for  one,  contend  is 
mtirelj  dne  to  thoee  who,  out  of  their  own 
fnnda  and  private  liberality,  baTO  fonnded 
dte  netem  of  education  which  the  countiy 
tinmaj  posseeses.  No  person  could  have 
been  »  more  cooristeitt  opponent  of  the 
Tolnirtary  system  than  I  have  been ;  bnt  t 
can  renderjostice  to  those  persons  who,  at 

r,t  sacrinces,  haTs  raieed  manv  millions 
the  purpose  of  educatinjr  their  fellow- 
snbjects,  and  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  dnty  which  I  hare  alwaja  thought  was 
tncombent  upon  the  Government.  I  re- 
joice that  this  measure  is  framed  in  the 
^irit  of  jastice,  ^irneaa,  and  latitude 
towards  snch  persons:  and  that  instead  of 
oommit^ng  the  uDpaidonable  rashness  of 
fwe«ping  away  the  present  state  of  things, 
tbia  Bill  accepts  all  ^at  has  been  done 
Utherto,  and  steps  in  to  supplement  the 
pieaent  srstem  and  make  good  its  short- 
comings. Not  only  is  the  measure  calculated 
to  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  public,  but 
it  must  be  deemed  wise  and  prudent ;  be- 
canse  the  present  system  of  education,  defec- 
tire  as  it  is,  has  been  matured  by  loni^ 
careful,  and  incessant  labour,  and  it  would 
be  the  wildest  rashness  if,  for  the  sake  of 
any  theoretical  perfection  or  any  im^- 
nary  neceaai^  for  at  once  emancinatin); 
edncation  from  the  denominational  sys- 
tem, we  rashly  in  a  few  hours  destroyed 
that  which  it  has  taken  some  four-and- 
twenty  years  to  bring  to  its  present  per- 
fectioD.  These  are  no  small  merits  in 
this  Bill,  and  there  is  a  still  greater  merit 
in  it.  The  Qoremment  is  now  permitted 
to  look  at  education  as  it  is— a  really  na- 
tional affair;  to  divide  the  country  into 
districts,  after  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
education  in  every  district  (  to  offer  fecili- 
ties  to  residents  in  districts  to  supply  their 
edocationel  wants;  and  if  these  educational 
wants  are  not  supplied,  tosupplementthemby 
compulsory  measures  as  a  l^t  resort  These 
■le  the  merits  of  the  present  Bill,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  ihat  aU  these  things  have 


nmt  with  BO  much  support  on  both  ndei  of 
the  House.  The  Bill  is  founded  not  on  uv 
abstract  dogma,  not  on  any  theory  whicB 
we  are  anxious  to  cram  down  people's 
throats  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  syatenk 
of  national  education,  but  it  is  based  on 
English  good  sense;  it  appreciates  what 
exists  alr^y  and  tries  to  supplement  and 
to  improve  instead  of  to  destroy.  Well, 
then,  IS  it  not  lamentable,  is  it  not  melan- 
choly, that  when  there  is  so  much  in  the 
Bill  we  all  agree  to;  when  so  much  has 
been  got  over  in  this  matter;  when  hon. 
gentlemen  who  complain  most  of  this  mea- 
sure have  almost  unanimously,  as  iar  as  I 
can  gather,  given  in  their  assent  to  the 
continuance  of  the  schools  already  in  exist- 
ence on  the  same  conditions  as  faeretfrfbrfr 
— is  it  not,  I  say,  most  melancholy  that  we 
^ould  have  na^ed  aside  all  this,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  measure  in  which  we  iil 
agree,  and  that  we  should  have  been,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham, forced  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion entirely  on  the  veiy  narrow  point 
which  he  has  raised  T  Is  it  not  a  pitiable 
sight?  It  reminds  me  of  a  Sne  herd  of 
cattle  in  a  lar^  meadow  deserting  the  grass 
which  is  abundant  about  them,  and  delwht- 
ing  themselves  by  fighting  over  a  bed  of 
nettles  in  one  comer  of  the  field.  Our 
agreement  goea  ^t  further.  I  do  not  afipre- 
hend  anv  real  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
us  on  the  point  that  when  the  voluntwy 
system  fails  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but 
to  eke  it  out  by  rates.  We  go  as  far  as 
that,  and  we  are  agreed  also  that  the  rating 
of  schools  fonnded  by  rates  shall  be  connectea 
yrith  the  Government  just  in  the  same  way 
as  voluntary  denominational  schools  now 
exist ;  that  they  shall  be  inspected  in  the 
same  manner,  *and  receive  grants  upon 
the  same  principle.  Bnt  now  oomee  the 
question.  Of  course,  with  any  Tolontarr 
schools,  where  the  money  is  collected  by 
private  individuals  and  found  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  wish  to  promote  secular 
or  religious  teaching,  we  cannot  pretend 
tointerfere.  As  long  as  we  take  this  money 
for  this  quati  public  pnrnose  it  wonld  be 
unreasonable  to  dictate  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  to  bo  given  in  schools  these  voloa- 
teera  had  founded ;  it  would  be  more  than 
unreasonable,  it  would  be  absurd ;  because, 
althongh  you  may  put  preasure  on  Govern- 
ment institutions,  a  voluntary  institution 
will  submit  to  only  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure.  The  only  effect  of  goinc  beyond 
that  would  be  to  make  the  subecnbert 
Tetir«  from  a  task  which  proved  so  vei; 
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bateful.  and  the  tuatituLioD  would  dia^pear 
altogether.  Therefore,  I  think  wa  have 
dona  wisely  to  content  ouraalTsa  with  two 
points,  to  aasist  the  managers  of  Toluntarj 
schools  on  condition  onlj  that  the^  ahoiild 
submit  to  undenominaticnial  inapacljon,  and 
that  Uiej  should  submit  in  all  cases  to 
a  Coiisci«)ce  Clause.  I  think  we  mnj 
Caiilr  ask  so  much.  I  must  confess,  al- 
though I  have  not  shown  too  great  a  leaning 
to  the  denominational  sfBtem,  I  should 
neTerthelass  feel  great  i>>grot  if  the  House 
should  interfere  any  further  with  prirate 
liberty  in  this  matter.  I  should  be  vary 
sorrr  to  see  the  propositiob  carried  out  U. 
forbid  them  to  choose  catechiima  or  formu- 
laries in  the  schools.  These  schools  have 
not  been  prompted  in  many  cases  so  much 
firom  adeeire  to  instruct  the  people  in  gene- 
ra! topics  as  from  religious  zeal.  Now,  air 
we  come  to  another  point,  and  I  have  kept 
from  it  as  long  as  I  could.  Aa  I  understand 
it,  the  chief  objection  is  that  the  Bill  of 
the  Qovemment  hss  been  so  framed  that 
where  it  is  found  necaasary  to  coll  into 
existence  a  school  supported  by  rates, 
the  body  which  la  appointed,  to  admin- 
ialer  the  ^aits  of  the  school  irilt  be 
allowed  to  decide  what  the  religious 
educatioD  giren  in  the  school  shall  he. 
Hore  than  that,  the  adminiatratlTe  body 
will  have  the  largest  powers  conferred 
upon  it  It  may  adopt  the  denomina' 
tiooal  system,  the  secular  system,  the 
nnsectanan  i^stem,  or  any  modiScatiou 
of  Uieee  systems.  Sir,  the  whole  head 
And  front  of  our  offending  in  this  Bill  is 
that  and  no  mwe.  Now,  I  do  not  care 
to  deny  in  the  least,  that  there  are 
arguments,  and  argumants  of  force,  which 
can  be  adduced  gainst  the  measure. 
It  is  said — and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny — that  if  you  give  that  power  to  the 
adminiatra^Te  nody  you  must  expect  to 
aee,  as  a  result,  that  which  attends  on  such 
a  power — namely,  conuderabte  beat  and 
oontention  as  regards  thekind  of  religions  in- 
■truetion  to  be  imparted.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  that  will  be  the  result  But  it  is 
quite  certain,  likewise,  that  if  a  majority 
exerdies  power  in  any  way  the  minoiitv 
will  he  dissatis&ed.  Tois  is  a  thing  which 
is  inseparable  from  free  institutions.  In- 
deed, we  who  are  so  much  wiser  than 
borough  coundls,  Testties,  and  assemblies 
of  that  kind,  cannot  cany  on  the  business 
of  this  House  without  considerable  heat 
sometimes,  and,  after  a  division,  the  minor- 
ity does  not  always  go  6,VBy  <^uite  as  con- 
tented as  the  Quyority.    Tbu,  as  I  said 


before,  is  a  result  which  is  iosepanbta  from 
freedom,  and  the  bon.  gentleman  (Mi. 
Dizon),  therefore,  finds  fanlt  with  the  free- 
dom proposed  to  be  given  to  theee  school 
boards.  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  for  I 
am  even  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  against  sudi  a  system.  I 
should,  however,  like  anybody  to  say  what 
system  human  ingenuity  can  devise  for  the  * 
solution  of  this  knotty  educational  problem 
against  which  there  is  not  much  to  De  said. 
After  what  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  nobody  will  Tnaintain  that  the 
secular  system  is  not  open  to  objections. 
Mind,  I  am  not  aiguing  the  respective 
merits  of  these  various  systems,  but  am 
merely  endeavouring  to  show  the  impoasi- 
bility  of  finding  any  system  against  which 
the  most  enormous  objections  may  not  be 
raised.  For  example,  there  is  another 
system  which  is  free  from  a  good  many 
<iulEculties — the  system  of  separate  religious 
and  secular  instniction^  but  wa  all  know 
Tery  well  that  many  objections  have  been 
urged  Bzunst  it,  and  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  nerca  contentions  ever  aince  the 
national  system  was  founded  in  Ireland 
Another  system  which  finds  great  favour 
miFh  anma  hou.  gentlemen,  and  i~    -'— 


with  s 


entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this  House, 
is  what  is  called  unsectarian  educatdon. 
But  I  can  well  imagine  the  atrongest  argu- 
ments being  adduced  against  that.  Persons 
may  say — "  Tou  try  to  distinguish  between 
dogma  and  precept^,  bu^  after  all,  what  is 
dogma  and  what  is  preceptP"  Such  an 
objector  may  say—"  I  can  understand  a  total 
abstention  from  religious  teaching,  and 
I  can  alao  understand  the  teaching  of 
the  full  doctrines  of  religion,  but  I  can- 
not understand  why  a  middle  course  should 
be  adopted-  Why  you  should  put  the 
Bible  in  children's  huida  and  yet  absttun 
from  teaching  your  own  tenets  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  underatand,  because  under  the 
pretence  of  making  a  selection  from  those 
parts  of  Christianity  on  which  Christians 
nearly  all  agree  you  are  in  fact  making 
a  new  religion,  or  kind  of  deism,  which  is 
different  uom  the  belief  of  any  sect" 
Thus  he  might  go  on,  and  I  am  sure  that 
J  schema  has  been,  or  will  be,  devised  in 
iference  to  education  againEt  which  iuter- 
inable  objections  cannot  be  raised.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  we  ask  the  House  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  over  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  in  Committee. 
We  have,  1  think,  reason  to  complain  that 
the  House  did  not  give  us  credit  for  more 
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tma  Ulan  the;  have  dooe.  The  House 
teens  to  suppose  tbttt  Her  Majestys  Qo- 
TvniDvit,  hRTing  devised  this  bcIibiiio  for 
leaTJng  the  religious  question  la  the  dedsion 
of  Ioc»l  boards— a  plan  which,  at  all  events, 
viU  ivlieve  this  Hoose  from  b  great  deal  of 
Qouble — had  nailed  their  colours  to  the 
mast  with  respect  to  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  intricate  subject  in  the  world— a 
wbject  -which  is  rendered  a  thousand  times 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  coasequence 
nf  the  many  different  points  of  view  from 
which  it  is  regarded.  Soma  hon.  mcm- 
beT»  appear  to  imagiae  that  we  were  so 
neeumptuous  as  to  think  that  we  could 
Uj  down  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  no  pressure,  or  reason,  or  argu- 
nent  from  any  person,  of  however  great 
antboritT  in  the  matter,  coald  influence  na 
in  the  least,  or  prevent  us,  to  use  an 
American  expression,  &om  "putting  our 
fint  dowDi*'  tuid  insisting  on  the  scheme 
letDg  adopted  in  its  entirety.  Now,  I 
TSitiire  to  say,  on  behalf  of  flie  Oovem- 
BMBt,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
b  bet  than  such  a  representatian.  Most 
of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  remark,  are  not  quite 
•0  yoang  as  we  have  been.  We  have 
lam  a  good  many  upa  and  downs  in  the 
w<^d,  we  have  experienced  many  fail- 
v«s  and  revMSBs  and  we  ought  to  know 
pafoctly  well  that  it  b  not  by  displaying 
m  s^iit  of  narrow  dogmatiam  or  by  per- 
atfeDCT  in  opinions  we  have  ODC«  taken 

a  that  Hub  great,  thb  intricate,  and 
difficult  question  is  to  be  settled. 
nerefore,  I  say  that  wo  have  not  nailed 
our  colours  to  the  mast  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated. We  have,  no  doubt,  raised  a  quea- 
tion  that  may  fairly  give  rise  to  difference 
of  opinion.  That  question  is  before  the 
Hosae  for  their  conwderation ;  hut  nothbg 
csB  he  brther  from  the  wishes  of  the 
QoTerament  than  that  we  should  be  under- 
wood as  throwing  the  least  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  £scusedng  it  in  the  freest  and 
ftSeatpo»dhlemanner,ana  even  of  amending 
it  in  any  way  the  House  may  think  proper ; 
fcr,  instead  of  the  Government  duiging 
with  dogged  pertinacity  to  a  particular 
view,  there  is  not  one  of  ua  who  will  not 
rqcnce  if  any  hon.  gentleman  should  point 


.™.  a  better  way  of  promoting  peace  and 
concord,  and  of  carrying  oat  the  object 
whidt  we  all  have  bo  much  at  heart.  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  any  idea 
being  entertiuned  that  the  Government  have 
nailed  their  colonis  to  the  mast  that,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member 
for  Strond  (Mr.  Winterbotham)  says. 


concession  will  be  made,  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  abide  by  the  Hll  to  the 
bitter  end.  There  is  no  sneh  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Everybody 
who  Knows  anvthing  whatever  about  such 
subjects  must  lie  aware  t^at  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  difficult  as  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  children  which  shall 
meet  with  a  general  and  ready  acceptance. 
There  are  so  many  different  opinions  on 
the  matter  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  anything 
which  shall  afford  the  means  of  a  common 
settlement.  But,  sir,  that  has  been  our 
desire.  We  have  felt  that  every  religions 
denomination  should  ba  consulted  in  this  . 
matter,  and  that,  if  possible,  the  question 
should  be  settled  on  such  a  basis  that  no 
one  sect  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  go 
away  and  say  it  had  gwned  a  victory  over 
its  neighbour,  or  that  one  denomination 
could  boast  of  having  been  placed  above 
the  other.  That  being  the  case,  the  only 
--'—'-  vras,  as  to  how  this  great 
led.  We  have  snggestt  ' 
on.  member  for  Birminj 

,  ^  has  suggested  anothe 

Wha^  then,  can  be  fairer  than  that  we  should 
into  Comni)tt«o  and  argue  out  the  ques- 
___nas  to  who  is  right,  and  which  is  the 
best  plan  P  The  hon.  member  for  Brad- 
ford— not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  Bill — SMd  he  thought  a 
dozen  gentlemen  assembled  in  a  Com- 
mittee-room up«(mrs  could  easily  settle  the 
matter.  I  was  glad  to  bear  the  boo. 
gentleman  say  so,  for,  knowing  his  influence 
and  abihty,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  prophet 
whose  pradiction  is  more  likely  to  be  veri- 
fied. The  hon.  ^ntleman,  however,  went 
on  to  express  bis  belief  that  the  matter 
could  be  settled  in  Committee  of  this 
House.  If  so,  why  do  we  not  read  the 
BQl  a  second  time  and  than  go  into  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  first  going  into  Committee 
in  order  that  we  may  read  the  Bill  a  second 
timet  The  House  vrill  believe  that  I  could 
well  datMn  them  longer  on  asubject  which 
baa  occupied  so  mucb  attention;  hat  at  this 
late  hour  I  will  not  do  so.  I  will  only 
m^e  this  remark,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  generosil^  and 
benevolence  of  muikind.  We  fina  that 
men  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  time,  their 
money,  their  health,  their  ease,  their  most 
favourite  occupations  and  pursuits,  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  their  neighbours.  But 
the  melancholy  part  of  the  matter  is  this — 
although  men  will  do  alt  this  and  think 
nothing  too  mnch  to  expend  upon  the 
cause  they  aapport,  yet,  when  you  come  to 
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flied  di^juui  or  theory,  they  will  give  up  all 
that  they  have  sacrificed  theii  lives  to 
attain  nther  than  allow  it  to  he  approached 
or  meddled  with.  Do  not  let  us  act  in  that 
manner.  We  do  not  sit  in  this  House  to 
discuss  Te)i([iouB  questions,  nor  to  inflame 
sectarian  differences,  but  to  endeavour  to 
meet  a  pressing  want  of  the  people  of 
England.  This  Bill  for  the  first  time— I 
bare  long  watched  for  it,  and  now  I  see  it 
I  am  glad — recognises  the  undoubted  duty 
of  the  Government  of  England  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  Ihis  is  a 
great  and  noble  object,  that  might  stir  any 
man's  heart  within  him  and  rmse  him  above 
any  smaller  considerations  which  are  apt 
to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the 
nobleet  acts.  Do  not  let  us  be  turned  aside 
from  that  object  by  small  difficulties  and 
jealousies,  which,  if  we  will  only  meet  each 
other  in  a  spirit  of  consideration,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  will  ^appear. 

ilB.VERN0NHAECtJl5RT  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  asked  to 
what  day  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
to  adjourn  the  debate.  [OtM  o/'"Goonl"l 
Ma.  GLADSTONE:  The  sentiment  of 
the  House  is  in  favour  of  continuing  it 
now ;  but  when  the  morion  for  adjournment 
is  finally  put,  I  would  express  a  hope  that 
the  debate  may  be  continued  on  Friday.  It 
cannot  be  dosed  to-night ;  but  I  think, 
from  the  state  of  the  business  on  Friday,  it 
could  be  resumed  on  that  evening. 

Sm  JOHN  FAKINGTON  stud,  he  bad 
abstained  from  malting  remarks  on  the  KU, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  occupy  thf 
lime  of  the  House  in  order  to  pky  into  the 
hands  of  the  section  of  the  House  who 
were  meeting  the  Bill  b^  a  course  which, 
if  not  irregular,  was  cert&mly  unusuaL  He 
was  glad  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
pentlemsn  intended  to  resume  the  debate 
on  Friday  evenmg ;  but  he  wished  to  men- 
tion that  the  first  notic*  on  the  paper  tor 
that  evening  was  that  given  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  fnend  the  member  for  the 
countvMif Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  respecting 
the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Boxer.  In  connsc- 
tioa  with  that  matter  imputationt  had  been 
cast  upon  him  (Sir  John  Pakington)  which, 
if  well  founded,  would  have  rendered  him 
unfit  to  hold  ofTice  under  the  Crown,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  the  right  hon,  gentle- 
man would  allow  for  his  anxiety  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  viudicatine  his  character. 
He  need  not  assure  Ihe  right  hon.  gentle- 


man at  the  head  of  the  GoTemmant  that 
most  anxious  the  present  debate 

L. .,.. J„J  .    !..,(    f^  g^g^t  ^    .1  - 

gallant  mei 

for  Longford  beingpostponed  in  conseau 
'  "     resumption  of  the  debate  on  ^iday, 
ited  an  early  day  would  be  given  for 


of  the  resumptii 


,  ling  with  that  motion. 

Mb.  O'RKILLY  ewd,  it  was  due  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
that  this  motion  should  be  brought  on  aa 
soon  aa  possible ;  for  though  he  was  pre- 
pared  to  postpone  it  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  debate,  he  hoped  the  rii^thon.  gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would 
allow  it  to  be  brought  on  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  replied,  that  lie 
sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  the  right 
linn,  barooet,  and  he  would  communicate 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  behind 
him  (Mr.  O'Beilly)  with  the  view  of 
appointing  an  earlv  da^  for  the  motion.  It 
was  understood  that  tn  arrangina^  for  the 
resumption  of  this  debate,  with  the  aid  of 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  motions  on  the 
paper,  there  was  an  expectation  that  the 
deoate  would  terminate  on  Friday. 

Ma.  R.  N.  FOWLER,  who  also  had  a 
notice  of  motion  on  the  paper  for  Friday, 
tTust«d  the  right  boa  genueman  would  sea 
that  he  did  not  suffer  by  giving  way  for  the 
continuance  of  the  debate  on  that  asy. 

Mb.  COLLINS  SMd,  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  debate  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  on  Friday.  Considering  how 
great  was  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
Uie  right  hon.  Gentleman  might,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  session,  appoint  a 
morning  sitting  for  its  discussion. 

Me.  FAWCETT  stud,  he  thought  it 
only  fair  to  say,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  debate  would 
conclude  on  Friday,  that  he  could  be  no 
party  to  such  an  understanding.  The  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  had  lasted  four  nights,  and  the 
unusual  course  had  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Education  Bill  of  moving  the 
liccond  reading  of  so  important  a  measure 
late  on  the  evening  previous,  at  the  end  of 
a  discussion  on  a  local  Irish  grievance. 
Now,  ha  and  his  hon.  friends  near  him  felt 
it  to  ha  their  duty  to  discuss,  not  only  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr, 
Dixon),  but  also  several  portions  of  the 
.  Sill  itself;  and  while  he  was  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland,  he  was  not  prepared  to 


do  injustice  to  England. 
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Ms.  GATHORNE  HAfiDY  said,  lie 
«M  desirous  of  ftuUiig  the  QoTennnent  in 
MMJog  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it 
Mvii^  beea  intiroated  on  the  port  of  the 
irOT^nimeiit  thnt  ample  oppoitunity  of  dis- 
nsnng  ita  provisions  would  bo  afforded  on 
UM  moUon  for  going  into  Committee.  It 
nemed  to  him,  however,  tliat  there  weresome 
hoD.  Mntlemen,  and  among  them  the  hon. 
3e^ber  for  Biighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  who 
verenot  very  anxious  for  thepassing  of  this 
KIL  The  fact  was,  that  what  thej  wanted, 
■a  had  been  stated  bj  an  hoc.  Ksntleman 
opposite,  was  delaj,  and  when  they 
imafciiied  that  nobod;  was  surreadering 
toything  but  themselves,  thej  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  manv  on  the 
CoDservKtive  ude  of  the  House  who  were 
[■nMKed  to  ^ve  up  cherished  feelbgs, 
which  thej  bad  lour  entertained,  In  their 
nnoere  wish  to  settle  the  great  and  im- 
ntant  question  which  was  dealt  with  bj 
the  Bill. 

Ub.  MORRISON  sud,  he  did  not  think 
k  was  fiair  to  contend  that  the  discnsnon 
nised  by  the  amendment  was  calculated 
U  retard  the  progiwi  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch 
M  it  ^rould  enable  the  Government  to 
Hcartain  more  fullj  the  feelins  of  the 
Hoiue  and  the  counCrr  on  the  suoject,  and 
nave  the  way  for  dealing  with  questions  of 
deU^  in  Committee.  He  concurred,  he 
ndght  add,  with  his  hon.  fiiend  the  member 
lot  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  in  disclaiming 
tBj  pledge  or  compact  that  the  debate 
diould  terminate  on  Friday.  He  must 
ttmind  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
jnt  H&t  down,  too,  that  the  longeet  speech 
whicii  had  been  delivered  that  evening  had 
come  flrom  hia  ride  of  the  House — the 
neech  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Robert 
Hoolagu). 
Debate /nr^r  adfottnted  till  Friday. 
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[bill  33.J       SECOND    BEADINQ. 
ADJOURNED    DEBATE.      [tHIBD  NIQBT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned  de- 
bate on  amendment  proposed  to  question 
[14Ui  ilaruli],  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 


second  time  ■"  and  which  amendment 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "Thai  "to  the 
end  oF  the  questJan,  in  order  to  ndd  the  words 
"  this  Hbusa  is  of  opinion  that  no  mensure  tor 
tho  elementary  education  of  the  people  will 
afford  a  satistuctory  or  permanent  settlement 
'biich  leaves  the  question  ot  religious  inatruc- 
on  in  schools  supported  by  public  funds  and 
Idas  to  be  determined  by  local  autborites," — 
(Mr.  DixBTi,} 

■instead  thereof. 

QnestioD  again  proposed,  "That  tho 
wo^  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  quealion."  • 

Debate  resumed, 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOUKT:  Sir,  on 
the  last  occasion  when  this  subject  was 
before  the  House  the  discussion  was  closed 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  with  that  poignant 
and  happy  wit  which  always  chaiacteiisea 
his  speeches  gave  a  very  humourous,  and, 
as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Temon  Harcourt)  was 
awaie,  a  very  accurate  description  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  partr  which  sits 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  He  said  that 
hon.  members  resembled  a  fine  herd  of  cat- 
tle, which  had  tumbledintoa  bed  of  nettles. 
["No,  nol"]  I  do  not  know  whether  Ihate 
quoted  my  right  hon.  friend's  words  cor- 
rectly; 1  cannot  precisely  say  what  the 
herd  of  cattle  were  doing  with  the  nettles ; 
but  they  had  somehow  or  another  ^ot 
among  them.  There  was  only  one  thmg 
wanting  to  complete  the  accuracy  of  the 
deaciiption,  and  that  was  thatmy  right hoD. 
friend  should  have  added  that  the  bed  of 
uettles  among  which  the  herd  found  itself 
was  one  which  had  been  prepared  for  them 
by  the  herdsman.  Persons  in  that  position, 
sore  and  irritated,  natnratlv  turn  for  conso- 
lation and  sympathy  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  soothing  and  ano- 
dyne qualites  are  so  well  known  Co  us  oU. 
He  told  us  that  'we  were  pitiable  objects, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  in  a  sitn- 
ntion  to  deny  that  allegation.  We  accept 
the  jests  and  gibes  of  my  right  hon,  friend 
with  perfect  good  humour,  because  we 
know  that  at  tho  bottom  of  his  heart  there 
is  no  one  who  more  completely  agrees  with 
us  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laughed 
at  us  outright;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  his 
sleeve  he  laughed  still  more  at  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Qovemment  against  which 
this  amendment  is  pointed.  We  find  our- 
selves involved  invrhatis  called  theieli- 
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^ous  difficulty.  Now,  the  reKgjoDS  diffi- 
culty was  not  created  bj  us.  It  existed  a 
long  time  before  tbit  BiU,  or  this  unend- 
Eoent,  or  enjbod;  in  this  Hotue  bad  their 
bung.  The  great  mi^oitune  has  been  this, 
that  the  religious  difficulty,  instead  of  being 
sdmowledEedand  dealt  with  bjtheOoTern- 
ment,  hai  been  sbirlced  and  ignorrd.  Thna 
have  beci;  two  attempts  made  to  dL<^09e  of 
this  religious  difficulty,  first,  there  is  the 
attempt  in  the  Bill  itself,  by  which  the 
religious  difficulty  is  remored  from  the 
eogmzance  of  Facliament  and  remitted  to 
parish  veetiies.  Secondly,  there  ia  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  my  ban.  friend  the 
member  for  Einninabam  (Mr.  DizoD),  the 
object  and  the  resull  of  which  has  been  to 
bnng  back  the  conmderatioiiof  thereli^ua 
difficulty  to  the  place  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  my  non.  friend  and  those  who  support 
him,  it  always  ought  to  hare  been  kept — 
namely,  the  House  of  Commons.  &iuce 
thia  amendment  baa  been  moved,  we  have 
had  two  eminent  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
tiovemment  who  bare  addressed  them- 
lelvee  to  the  refi^ons  difficulty.  First  of 
all  we  havehsd  thespeedi  of  my  right  hoa. 
ftiend  the  Vice-Pieaidont  of  the  Counril, 
and  secondly  we  have  had  the  advaotatfe  of 
the  viewsof  my  right  hon.  Mend  the  Chan- 
caUoT  of  the  Ejichet^uer ;  and  each  has  dealt 
with  the  quoslion  m  au  entirely  different 
manner;  hut  neither,  I  venture  to  think, 
in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
Tice-Preudant  of  the  Council  cares  a  great 
deal  about  Uie  religious  difficulty :  but  I 
do  not  think  he  has  fairly  ^predated  it 
° — le  weeks  before  the ' ' 


to  the  astonishment  of  ererybody,  he  on- 
Bonnced  that  there  was  no  religions  diffi- 
culty, and  he  told  us  that  he  was  going  to 
canter  over  it.  It  was  not  to  be  eipected 
that  Tuj  right  hon.  friend,  who  did  not 
believe  m  the  religious  difficulty,  would  be 
likely  to  solve  it  satisfactorily. ,  Then  came 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqaer.  The 
Ohancallor  of  the  Exchequer  understands 
tie  religious  difficulty  perfectly.  TheChen- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  understands  every- 
thing. I  have  enjoyed  the  acquujitanct 
of  my  right  hon.  fnend  a  great  many  yean. 
•nd  I  never  yet  discovenS  the  subject  hi 
did  not  underslaod.  Bat  in  dealing  with 
the  religious  difficulty  he  laboured  under 
another  disability— he  does  not  care  about 
it.  If  the  religious  difficulty  is  to  be  solved 
it  must  be  by  persons  who  at  once  admit 
its  exiatenoe,  and  who  care  about  its  solution. 
What  ia   the  present  position  of  thin^F 


We  find  in  a  Bin  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  nstional 
edneadon  a  very  danMroDS  commodity, 
this— if  I  may  bo  call  it — religions  nitro- 
glycerine, which  they  propose  to  export  to 
every  parish  in  the  country  to  be  experi- 
mented npon  and  handled  bj  anybody  w)h> 
might  happen  to  have  to  deu  with  it.  We, 
who  are  not  without  experience  of  ita  ex- 
plodve  and  dangerous  character  think  this 
a  rash  and  unwise  experiment,  and  we 
deemed  that,  before  being  partiee  to  the 
BendinK  forth  of  such  a  commodity,  it  waa 
dedreble  to  bring  a  sample  into  tlus  Hoaw 
and  try  by  our  e^x^erience  of  its  qoalities 
whether  it  was  safe  to  send  it  about  tie 
country  in  its  present  condition.  If  we  can- 
not mana^here,  how  can  we  expect  tliat  it 
is  to  be  dealt  with  advantageonsly  by  othera 
of  lees  knowledge  and  less  skill  P  Now  the 
Chsncellor  of  the  Elxchequer  has  said  that 
the  question  rtused  in  the  amendment  ia  it 
small  and  trivial  question,  and  ought  never 
to  have  bees  int^oeed  between  the  BiU 
and  its  secand  nadmg.  If  that  allegataon 
ia  tme,  I  entaiety  admit  tbat  the  conne  takm 
in  ]7iqionng  this  ameBdment  ia  flntinly 
iiidefenaible'audai)}iutifiable.  Bat  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  qneitioB  iriiether 
thia  amendment  dote  or  doea  not  pot  in 
isane  a  great  piinidple  which  pervades  tke 
Bill,  and  which,  if  vnoog,  viliat«  and  eor- 
mpta  ita  entiie  chnactw.  What  is  tbe 
cliaraoter  of  the  pTtnmple  of  thia  Bill  strod: 
at  by  this  amendnaeot  f  Tbe  principle  of 
the  Bill,  with  reference  to  rdigioos  ednc^ 
tion  throoghoot  the  eoBBtiy,  is  UMthw 
mora  nor  less  than  tibia,  that  the  chaiodar 
of  that  education  ia  to  be  afaeolntely  asd 
exclnsivdy  decided  byamimcrical  majc«i^ 
in  eadi  locally.  Of  ooone  tiiat  meaaa  am 
absolute  and  exclusive  denominatiGaal  re- 
ligious education,  detemined  by  a  sactKian 
majori^f  in  each  locality.  That  is  the  pitn- 
dple — it  may  be  a  true  prindple,  it  may  be 
a  false  principle ;  but  I  venture  to  say  it  ia 
a  vsry  great  principle,  The  amendment 
which  negatives  that  prindpte  involves  a 
po^tive  principle,  and  a  positive  princi^e 
of  very  great  consequence,  for  it  is  the 
assertion  of  the  exact  oppoaite  of  the  prin- 
ciple contuned  in  the  Bill;  the  amettd- 
ment  affirms  the  principle  of  reli^ons 
equality  in  contradistinction  to  the  pnnci- 
ple  of  religioua  ascendency.  Now,  if  there 
De  any  principle  to  which  the  party  on  this 
side  of  the  Bouse  is  pledged  more  than 
another,  and  which  is  the  comer-atone  of 
the  Liberal  majority,  it  ie  the  principle  of 
religious  eqnali^  wnich  was  proclaimed 
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aad  deaded  on  the  ImaldiigB  in  1868.  Now 
idi«t  ia  the  doebdne  of  TMigiotu  equality  P 
If  I  nnderstaud  the  doctnoe,  it  b  this— 
that  tlie  Bute  id  ib  nlatlonB  with  ita  citi- 
lenB  is  aJ>so1utelf  indifiereat  to  all  forms  of 
nUgiouA  opnion  and  religious  t«acluiig,  and 
H  regftrds  uij  fiinda  rueed,  eitker  duecUf 
,  b  the  State  or  incfirscllj  under  ita  autlio- 
nCr,  one  ftaru  of  religious  opision  has  as 
bU  ft  n^ht  to  share  ia  the  appioprialioa  of 
cneh  fuoda  as  another.  If  that  is  an  accii- 
nte  statement,  ia  the  piiociple  of  this  Bill 
itmck  at  bj  this  amendment  consistent 
with  such  a  doctrine  P  Let  ua  aee.  The 
m^oritj  in  anj  locality  elect  the  school 
board,  who  wilinatoially  adopt  that  fojm  of 
nligioua  edocslion  wluch  is  pecaliar,  and 
^reealjle,  and  utpiopriate  to  themselveB ; 
and,  so  far  as  rel^oos  aducatloa  goes,  thej 
kry  the  rates  eiduaivelj  for  their  own  piu^ 
poses.  Then,  what  hecconesofthemioontjF 
Sh/B^  are  i^ered  a  religious  education  which 
does  not  suit  them.  It  maO.  not  be  said 
that  they  cao  vet  a  secular  education.  I 
pesDiue  that  Qie  minority  te<}aire  reli- 
^ona  odncation  as  well  as  the  majority,  and 

{ou  oSei  tliem  a  form  of  education,  paid 
It  out  of  the  rates,  which  they  cannot 
nse ;  and  will  you  tell  me  th^  that  is 
political  justice  or  rdigious  equality  P  It  is 
the  old  atoiy  of  Thomas  Moore,  which  he 
faoirowed  aim  Sydney  Smith,  which  da- 
■eribed  the  relations  betweeothe  rice-eating 
Hindoo  and  -the  beef-eating  Bni^lialunan. 
^niecice-eatiagHindao  pud  for  the  butcher's 
ihc^  uid  for  the  bee?  he  could  not  eat, 
because  the  dominant  Englishman  pre- 
fecred  meat  to  rice.  This  Bill  propoBes  tc 
eatabliah  ont  of  the  ratea  a  reJiinous  educa- 
tioo  which  ererybo^  is  to  pay  for  and  only 
a  portion  to  use.  Is  that  what  the  Liberal 
party  understand  by  reli^oUB  eauolity  P 
We  are  told  that  the  mioonty  need  not  use 
the  reUgion  paid  for  with  theu  money,  and 
tbat  they  receive  conmlete  and  adec)uate 
pH>tection  by  what  b  called  the  Conscience 
Claosft  Nothing  reTeala  a  more  complete 
and  utter  misappTehenaion  of  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  qaeitioB  than  to  suppose 
fltat  BO  radical  an  injostiee  could  he  cured 
hj  a  Coostnence  Clai»e.  It  ia  like  saying 
to  the  minority — "We  have  made  you  par 
for  a  dinner  consiating  of  materials  which 
jon  cannot  consume,  but  if  you  wish  it  we 
will  be  ao  gracious  and  lihenl  as  to  allow 
jonnot  to  eat  it"  Uf  course,  if  you  forced 
a  man  to  eat  what  disagreed  with  him,  on 
additional  injustjce  would  be  perpetrated, 
Int  that  does  not  cure  the  origi^  injustice 
(rf  making  a  man  pay  for  what  ne  did 


want  and  coald  not  uBe.  I  confess  that  this 
Consdeoce  Clause  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  imposture  and  a  shorn,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  day  is  tolerablr  near  when  it 
is  about  t«  be  found  out.  The  Conscience 
Clause  is  like  the  ^rant  to  Maynooth.  It 
was  a  sort  of  illogical  invention  to  jus- 
tify an  indefensible  syateai.  It  was  made 
DBce«aary  by  a  system  of  denominational 
education,  and  unless  vou  are  going  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  that  system  it  will 
no  longer  be  wanted.  I  confess  it  is  to 
me  a  most  astonlBhing  thing  that  a  Con- 
science Clause  should  be  accepted  and 
^iproved  by  those  who  ano^te  to  them- 
seWes  the  exclusive  title  to  be  coDudered 
religiousmen.  WhatisaConsdieDCeClBuBeP 
Tou  tell  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  religion 
is  the  hama  of  ail  education,  and  we  accept 
that  statement,  and  establish  religious 
schools.  You  say  that  itisthegreatestand 
moat  important  part  of  education ;  and  then 
you  give  affect  to  yourdedaration  by  telling 
the  children  when  they  come  to  school — 
"  You  must  not  fail  to  attend  to  reading, 
riting,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but 
lere  ia  one  subject  which  you  maf  entirely 
^ect  if  TOU  please,  When  rehgious  in- 
ruction  la  about  to  be  imparted,  if  you 
object  to  the  teaching,  you  may  go  out  and 
play  at  marbles  in  the  gutter."  That  is  the 
Consdence  Clause,  ana  it  is  enough  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  ita  illogical  nature  in 
order  to  understand  its  origin.  It  is  now 
what  it  always  has  been  —  an  irrational 
method  of  defending  and  proppmg  up  the 
iodefenmble  ayatem  of  denominational  edu- 
cation. You  choose  to  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  miMiey  reused  from  the  public  t» 
die  auppert  of  an  educational  syatem  in 
which  all  cannot  ehare,  and  you  are  con- 
sequently compelled,  having  begun  by  a 
pciitical  injostice,  to  cure  jt  by  a  reUgioua. 
or  rather  an  iiroligious  absurdity.  Of  all 
methods  of  dealinK^with  the  religious  diffi- 
culty that  of  the  Cwisdence  Clause  seams 
to  me  the  least  religious.  Now,  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  religious  difficulty 
may  he  dealt  with  consistently  withpolitical 
justice  and  religious  equaUty.  You  are 
going  to  tax  the  community,  and  to  apply 
the  money  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
First,  if  vou  intend  to  teach  religion,  you 
may  teach  all  forma  of  it ;  you  may  apply 
the  public  fund  separately  to  all  classes  of 
opimon.  And  that  would  no  doubt  be  just, 
but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  impracticable, 
A  second  plan — which  ia  also  just — ^is  this 
— you  may  give  a  form  of  religious  instruc- 
tion whicn  IS  accessible  to  and  acceptable 
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bj  all  who  pay  fowaida  it.  The  first  plan 
is  wliat  was  called  lastvear  "  levelling  up." 
The  thiid  cotine  is  to^ve  idigioiu  inatrnc- 
tion  to  none,  wbich  u  tlie  plan  that  was 
adopted  last  year  by  the  GoTemmBnt  in  tie 
case  of  the  Iriali  Church ;  audit  wasknown 
as  "leTeUing  down"— as  you  eannot  give 
to  all  you  prrs  to  none  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  tax  which  is  lalsed  from  all.  If  tiie 
second  couiee  is  practicable — and  I  coofesa 
that,  after  the  speech  of  the  hoD.  gentleman 
the  member  fnr  Bradford  (Mr.  Mioll),  I  do 
not  despur  of  it — it  seems  to  me  the  best 
course.  If  you  could  settle  some  form  of 
religious  instruction,  in  which  all  those 
■viho  contributed  to  the  rate  could  equally 
share,  I  believe  that  would  be  the  beet 
form  of  relig-ious  equality.  But  if  you  fail 
in  that  attempt  there  is  no  resource  left 
except  applyinfj  the  rate  to  no  form  of 
teliffious  education — which  means  secular 
education.  The  polity  of  the  Bill,  how- 
ever, adopts  noDH  of  these  courses.  The 
scheme  of  the  Bill  is  not  conuitent  with 

Soliticol  joslice  or  with  religious  equality, 
t  does  not  distribute  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  whole  community  amonf^  all  classes  of 
the  community,  but — so  far  as  religious 
education  ia  concerned — it  provides  that 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole  community  shall 


trivial  question.  It  is  a  great  question 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  national 
education.  It  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
education  for  years,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  eo  until  you  find  some  reasonable  and 

i'ust  solution  of  it  Now  I  know  that  the 
ion.  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella) 
does  not  concur  in  thepolicy  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  has  stated,  I  luow,  both  pub- 
licly and  iirivately,  that  everything  turns 
upon  securing  compulsoiy  education  ;  that 
if  you  get  that,  you  get  everything  that  you 
-  want.  But  I  must  he  allowed  topoint  out 
what  the  hon,  member  for  ShefBeld  must 
flee — that  the  very  principle  for  which  the 
amendment  contraids  is  antecedent  to  the 
whole  question  of  compulsion.  I  venture 
to  say,  that  if  you  chooae  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  denominational  education — if 
you  choose  to  place  the  disposal  of  the 
question  of  reli^ous  education  in  the  hands 
of  a  majority  of  the  dominant  sect,  you 
cannot,  you  must  not,  you  shall  not  have 
Mther  compulnon  or  the  power  of  rating  in 
a  f^ee  country.  Do  not  say  that  we  had 
better  go  into  Committee  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  compulsion  and  ratine.  Until 
you  have  settled  the  question  whether  or 


not  the  education  of  tiie  country  is  to  be 
accessible  to  all  who  pay  for  it — until  wo 
get  rid  of  the  unjust  and  pemidouadoctriiio 
that  the  produce  of  taxes  levied  upon  all 
is  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  dominant 
majority,  you  cannot  and  ahall  not,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  resisting  minoriH'  in  the 
countiy,  bare  compulsion.  WeU,  air,  but 
we  are  called  sectarians.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  a  sectarian  opposition  to  the  BiU. 
Now,  vrehave heard verypowerfiilepeeches 
&om  gentlemen  belonging  to  every  impor- 
tant sect  in  the  country ;  but  the  gtounda 
on  which  they  ha*e  based  their  argu- 
ments were  not  only  not  sectarian,  but  were 
adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  sectarianism. 
I  object  to  the  doctrine  of  a  dominant 
sect.  [A  laugh,']  You  may  laugh,  but 
I  repeat  that  I  object  altogether  to  the 
doctrine  of  one  sect  dealing  with  the  funds 
levied  from  a  whole  community.  I  quite 
understand,  however,  the  laugh  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  Itianot  their  doctrine, 
but  it  is  oura,  who  sit  on  this  side^  that  a 
tax  levied  on  the  entire  community  la  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  community.  I  know 
that  that  IS  not  the  doctrine  of  this  Bill;  and 
that  is  why  you  (the  opposition)  are  bo 
fond  of  it.  You  support  it,  because  it  pro- 
poses to  ruse  money  from  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  to  leave  the  disposal  of  the 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  sect,  of 
which  you  are  the  representatives.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  and  'others'  oppose 
this  part  of  the  Bill.  I  will  now  turn  to  a 
matter  of  comparatively  lesser  importance; 
but  I  will  ask  not  only  whether  thieporticm 
of  the  Bill,  which  is  impeached  by  the 
amendment,  is  sound  in  principle,  but  also 
whether  it  la  possible  in  practice  P  It  pro- 
poses that  the  question  of  religious  edu- 
cation is  to  be  settled  by  the  majorities  of 
Town  Councils  and  parish  vestries;  and  I 
m^ntoin  that  even  if  it  were  aound  in 
prindple,  such  a  scheme  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. The  right  hon.  ^ntlemen  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  told  us  that, 
in  holding  that  opinion,  the  Radicals  were 
going  against  the  principle  of  municipal 
goTemmect,  Municipal  government!  I 
am  as  much  attached  to  it  as  he  is,  but  on 
this  condition — that  it  shall  be  kept  clear 
as  it  always  has  been  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporations  Act,  from  the 
intraclablo  element  of  religious  discord.  It 
is  you,  and  not  we,  who  are  going  agunst 
that  principle,  by  introducing  into  muni- 
dpal  government  an  element  that  will  in- 
fallibly  destroy  it  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  certtdn  to  happen  if  this  part  of  tbe 
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Bill  should  ever  become  law.  Nothing  but 
the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  could  do  justice 
to  tha  prospect  Every  November  the 
qnestioa  of  the  teligioua  teaching  in  the 
nstioiiAl  rate-paid  schools  will  hare  to  hi 
decided  by  a  contested  election  in  all  tht 
borouglu  and  pamhes  of  England.  We 
all  know  BomethinE  of  municipal  dec- 
fions.  Wo  know  that  thej  are  not  very 
arderly  at  the  best;  but  what  will  the^ 
be  when  the  element  of  religious  ani- 
moBit;  u  superadded?  I  suppose  that 
fher«  Trill  he  "religious"  pablic-houBes 
opened  in  every  street;  that  blue  and 
yellow  placards  will  inyite  the  voters  to 
support  "Jones,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Arbclee,"  or  "Smith,  and  No  Creed,"  or 
"Bobinson,  and  down  with  the  BUfaops;" 
and  cabs  will  be  flying  about  advertising 
the  theological  nients  of  tbe  difierent  de- 
DonujiBtioos,  and  rival  divines  will  take 
the  cliair  nightly  at  meetings  in  public- 
houses  and  oeer-taps.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  religious  discussion,  and  a 
good  deal  more  of  religious  beer.  Towards 
the  afternoon  of  tbe  polling-day  there  will 
be  miraculoos  conversions  of  all  kinds — 
next  morning  many  people  will  find  out 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
they  have  held  every  known  form  of  re- 
li^ouH  faith ;  while  dose  upon  four  o'clock 
OD  tho  polling-day  men  will  accept  as  many 
articles  of  faith  as  you  may  supply  them 
with  pints  of  beer,  and  tbe  least  aoher  will 
be  the  most  orthodox.  That  is  your  plan 
tor  spreading  religious  education  among  the 
people.  Another  circumstance  ought  also 
to  he  refenod  to.  Since  last  year  we  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  ladies 
are  to  take  part  in  municipal  elections,  end 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  see  them  solicited 
by  their  favourite  preachers  to  assist  in  de- 
termining what  religious  instruction  ihall 
be  given  to  scholars.  I  have  always  oh- 
aerred  that  the  female  ausceptihility,  when 
exasperated  by  religious  fervour,  is  a  for- 
midable element,  and  I  look  forward  to 
Boch  a  proposal  with  dismay.  It  is  reallv 
ahnoet  imposnble  to  speak  eeriously  of  Bach 
a  contingency ;  it  is  something  of  which 
you  can  only  say  mlvmtur  ritv  tabula.  I 
venture  also  to  say  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
an  English  Parliament  to  send  this  great 
and  important  question  of  religious  educa- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  by  Town  Councils 
and  parish  veatiies.  The  difficulty  exists, 
we  must  deal  with  it,  and  I  believe  it  can 
only  be  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious equally.  Now,  great  objections  baa 
been  taken  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon.&iend 


the  member  for  Birmingham,  and  if  it  were 

not  that  I  had  already  trespassed  too  long 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  a  few  words  on  tha  subject. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  the  amendment 
little  need  be  urged,  because  it  has  already 
produced  almost  sill  the  results  wht(A 
those  who  support  it  desire.  When 
we  saw  the  Qovemment  laying  on  the 
table  a  gigantic  scheme  for  a  universal 
system  of  denominationa!  education,  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  tbe  dominant  sect  in 
every  parish  in  England,  the  question  for 
those  who  disapproved  of  snch  a  plan  as 
alien  to  tbe  chenshed  faith  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  how  it  was  to  be  encountered. 
Many  persona  said,  "  We  must  go  into 
Committee  j "  but  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of 
that  appeal,  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  time  to  discuss  the  great  principles  of  s 
measure  was  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  and  the  Committee  was  the  place 
for  tbe  consideration  of  detEdls ;  but,  as- 
suredly, tbe  question  ^bether  the  education 
of  the  people  of  this  country  is  to  be  ex- 
clusively denominational— at  the  will  of 
the  majority,  composed  of  the  dominant 
sect — is  ons,  not  of  det^l,  but  of  principle ; 
and  I  do  not  know  anv  form  of  detail  which 
will  not  be  vitally  affected  by  the  principle 
if  we  once  accept  it.  I  am  aware  that  the 
denominational  system  now  exists  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  tolerated,  like  many  other 
things  that  ere  not  good  in  themselves, 
bacause  it  exists ;  but  in  preparing  for  the 
reconstruction  of  our  educational  apparatus 
wa  may  fairly  consider  whether  that  system 
is  to  be  continuad  and  extended.  Where 
would  be  the  wisdom  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee If  we  want  to  challenge  the  prindple 
of  tbe  BillP  We  all  know  what  becomes 
of  questions  of  this  kind  in  Committee. 
We  should  be  told  again — as  we  were  told 
the  other  night  hjf  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — that  it  was  a  small  question, 
one  that  did  not  signify— a  mere  matter  of 
detail;  andinsomehalf-hourduringdinner 
time  we  should  be  hustled  out  of  tho  lobby, 
and  tbe  clause  would  be  passed.  That  is 
not  the  way  in  which  great  prindples  like 
that  of  religious  equality  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  House.  The  Vice-President  of 
theConndlBaid  that  this  is  a  hostile  amend- 
ment, Well,soitis.  Itwasmeant  to  be  a  bos- 
tile  amendment,  Itishoetile — ^irreconcilably 
hostile — to  the  principle  of  denominationtu 
education  at  tha  will  of  the  dominant  sed. 
But  it  is  not  hostile  to  the  Government,  for 
we  do  not  believe  that  tho  Qovemment  will 
adhere  to  that  prindple;   and  it  is  not 
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boatila  to  tlie  Tice-Freadent  of  the  Coimral 
pqnonaUj.  for  no  one  who  knows  the  rigkt 
boo.  ^ntlemAn  con  eatertun  ft  feeling  of 
bostUitj  towEuds  him.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
most  audadous  thinp  cm  the  part  of  the 
hoa  member  for  Birmingham  and  those 
acting  with  bim  to  venture  on  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  if  thej  ue  ri^ht  in  their  onti- 
cipatioiu  of  the  d&ogei  of  theae  proviuone 
in  the  Bill,  and  are  well  founded  in  the 
truth  of  the  prininple  the;  are  sustHiaing, 
they  ue  at  least  entitled  to  the  credit  that 
baa  Bometimea  heen  aiTen  in  the  Eagliah 
annv  to  those  who  nave  won  a  9ol£en' 
battle.  Evervbodj  knows  that  the  olyect 
of  ^e  amendment  was  to  give  Hme  to  tlte 


know  that  it  haa  accompliahed  that  result  ? 
["No,no!"]  What!  Has  not  the  amend- 
ment been  the  means  of  a  week's  delay  P 
We  mar  be  a  small  band,  but  we  have 
occupied  the  defile  of  the  stoind  reading, 
and  wo  have  rallied  the  countiy  behind  ua. 
And  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
countiy,  I  qipeal  to  the  petitiDUB  that  have 
been  prasentad  to  this  House  on  the  sub- 

I'sct.  We  have  been  advised  bj  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ooundl  not  to  anticip»l« 
dangeis  which  never  could  occur,  for  that 
if  onc0  the  Town  Councils  were  set  to  work 
they  would  be  delighted  with  the  task. 
^ow,  it  happens  that  on  the  last  night  of 
Qke  debate  on  this  question  a  deputation 
came  up  from  the  tAij  which  I  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  jointly  repre- 
sent (Uzford),  and  on  the  pait  of  1,400 
registered  electors  of  Oxford  they  protested 
■guQst  this  proposaL  The  mayor,  who 
headed  the  deputation,  sud  to  us — to  put 
it  in  a  few  words—"  If  the  Bill  passes  with 
tbat  provision  in  it,  in  ux  weeks  we  shall 
be  cutting  each  other's  throats,"  The 
amendment  then,  haa  been  of  some  use  in 
affording  bme  for  the  people  to  express 
their  opiniona  on  the  sobject;  and  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretaty  for 
Wai  and  myself  have  good  friends  at 
Oxford,  it  would  be  very  painful  to  ua  when 
we  next  go  down  to  the  Druid's  dinner  to 
find  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
Teltering  in  their  blood,  a^er  a  vain 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  measures 
of  a  Libera]  Qovornment.  It  is,  therefore, 
ridiculous  to  say  that  the  country  has  not 

rouncod  so  opinion  on  this  subject, 
the  very  authorities  on  whom  it  is 
■ought  to  impose  this  odious  task  are  de- 
termined to  resist  the  mischief  you  seek 
to  iaffict   upon    them.      Well,   as,    the 


amendment  may  be  extremdy  irregular; 
The  right  hon.  gentl«nan  the  Tice-Pre- 
^dent  of  llie  Coundl  has  sud  tlkat  it 
ii  such  a  one  as  b  generally  proposed  by  the 
opponents  of  a  ministry,  and  not  by  its 
supporters.  But  he  must  allow  me  to  sa^, 
that  the  supporters  of  this  part  of  the  Bill 
mainly  sit  on  the  oppodte  side.  That  cir- 
camstance  very  materially  affecta  the 
podtion  of  tiiose  who  have  brought  forward 
the  amendment.  When  the  supporters  of 
the  Oovemment  are  chiefly  found  amongst 
their  natural  opponeats,  Uieir  friends  aib 
driven  agiunst  uieir  will  to  the  ordinuy 
resources  of  opposition.  Nothing  eoold  be 
more  unfair,  nothing  b  further  from  mj 
thoughts  than  to  innnnote  for  a  moment 
that  there  have  been  any  unusual  or  im- 
proper dealioKS  between  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  That  is  not  so;  bat 
when  a  Bill  contains  a  principle — which  is 
that  of  hon.  f^ntlsmen  opposite  and  not  of 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  it  b  natural 
that  without  any  intcrdiange  of  communi- 
cations hon.  gentJemeo  opposite  give  it  their 
support  Therighthon.  gentleman  thoVice- 
President  of  the  Council  aud  the  other  night 
that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  excel- 
lent hearts  and  excellent  heads,  Of  course, 
all  of  us — living  as  we  do  in  d^y  social  in- 
tercourse with  them  —  know  that  their 
hearts  are  excellent,  and  as  to  their  heads  I 
can  onlv  say  that  if  they  did  not  support 
thb  Biu  enthusiaslicallT  I  should  think 
that  they  could  have  no  heads  at  tiH.  What 
b  the  Bill,  if  not  one  for  handing  over  ti> 
the  Church  of  England  in  all  the  rural 
districts  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  matter 
of  education  F  The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
also  swd  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
have  made  great  concessions,  and  that  last 
year  they  were  opposed  to  the  machineiy 
of  rates.  Why?  Because  it  had  never 
entered  into  their  heads  to  conceive  that  it 
could  ever  be  proposed  to  levy  rates  excoit 
upon  the  condition  of  their  being  equally 
shared  by  all;  but  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  now  intends  to  allow  them  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  will  of  the  domimmt 
majority,  of  course  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
gladly  support  the  scheme  so  much  mure 
favourable  to  tham  than  they  bad  dared 
to  anticipate.  They  are  offered  by  a 
Liberal  Government  a  monopoly  which, 
in  the  wildest  dreams  of  ConservadTe 
reaction,  they  never  could  have  hoped 
even  to  propose.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
they  have  earned  rather  cheaply  the  eiAogies 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    It  has  atse 
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been  eidd  thst  the  aateodmait  u  evMi<w.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  afur  diaige.  It  m  not 
tlie  nmendmeDt  but  tke  Bill  which  ia  eva- 
oiTfl.  The  Bill  eTadee  deeding  the  rctigt- 
ooe  difficaltf ;  the  Bmeitdment  call*  on  the 
GaTemment  to  uiidert«k«  the  docuioD.  It 
IB  also  Mud  that  the  nmendinent  ia  a  negs- 
fire  one,  it  may  be  ao  in  langna^,  but  ii  ia 
pomtiTe  ia  intebtioB.  ItinTtdveB  these  two 
BoritiTe  tiwcrtiom — Ant,  that  Ike  daty  of 
dealing  'widi  die  n£poua  qneBtioD  lies  wiUi 
Paxiisment;  and  oezt,  that  it  moct  be  dealt 
widi,  not,  Bfl  in  the  Bill,  od  tlie  princi^e  of 
i«ti^oas  ihef  nality — that  ia  to  aaj,  1^  the 
dfiOMon  o€  a  doaiiauit  eeet^  but  on  the 
fTVKt  ^rind^of  tha  Liheial  puty— namely, 
BM  pnnciple  oF  religions  equality.  1  haTO 
TCntnred  to  point  out  that  if  any  form,  of 

Mttling  tbis   qoeation   could   be    derised 

forEnglud  aneh  asAst  which  was  arraitged 

ia    Ireland   by   Archlnahop   Whately  and 

Aichinahop  Murray,  which  would  atloid  to 

all  dassee  and  all  «ecl8  who  cootiibute  to- 
wards the  expenditure  a  r^igiooe  edoeatiui 

aeceaableto,  and  acceptable  to  all,  thatun- 

dmifatedly  would  be  quite  condsteot  with 

tiie  prindples  of  thoaa  who  support  the 

amendment.    We  hare  been  told  that  we 

are  delaying  the  Bill     Well,  no  doubt  that 

ia  so  ;  and  we  intend  to  delay  it,  because 

c«r  connedmi  is  that  so  far  ss  the  religioua 

part  of  the  Bill  is  oonoemed  it  ia  objection- 

iUe  in  theory  and  inpoftiUe  in  practice. 

Bat  though  we  may  have  delayed  the  Bill, 

we  do  not  deaire,  and  we  nerer  hare  desired, 

to  d^y  the  cause  of  education.     On  the 

eennuy,  we  bdtsve  that  by  challenginK 

ptindples  which  we  believe  to  be  unaonnd 

we  are  advancing  rtie  cause  of  education, 

Mai  that  in  staying  for  the  moment  the  pro- 

leieas  of  this  measure  we  are  bat  making 

more  sure  the  final  viotory  of  the  cauae  we 

have  at  heart.     I  mnetsay  I  agree  with  the 

hon.  member  for  Stroud    (Mr.  Winterbo- 

tham),  when,  in  the  course  of  hia  admirable 

■od  consummate  apeach,  he  oompisined  of 

what  he  considered  to  be  the  rather  unfair 

wav  in  which  we  hare  been  assailed  by  the 

light  hon.  gentleman  witji  the  Saxon  Bible. 

I  am  smre  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 

fiir,  or  to  impute  to  those  who  uphold  the 

principle  of  regions  scjuaKty  that  tiiey 

were  indiffereDt  to  religion  itself.      The 

Obancellor  of  the  Exchequer  met  us  in  a 

totally  dlfiiitent  way.    He  did  not  make  a 

"No  surrendei''  speech.    He  told  us  these 

colours  were  not   nsHed  to  the  mast.     I 

diould  hope  not    The  colours  of  rsligioiu 

inequality  nailed  to  the  masthead  of  the 

liberal  guard-ship  1     What  would  become 
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of  Ds  if  they  woe  F  We  want  to  be  bdd 
that  colours,  which  are  not  ooteolonre,  aia 
not  only  not  nailed  to  the  mast,  but  that  they 
are  hauled  down.  The  object  of  this 
amendment  is  that  the  Liberal  fleet  shall 
sail  under  Libaial  colours — the  Liberal 
colours  which  we  hare  always  known  by 
the  famous  title  of  religious  equalih'.  This 
queatioa  wiU  be  settled  to^iif^t,  I  n<^  by 
oie  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  OoTenmifat.  The  Hon.  and  iearaad 
member  for  Strand  concluded  hit  speech 
by  an  ^weal  to  the  n^t  boo.  gentleman, 
and  I  wUl  venture  to  do  the  same.  I  saw- 
it  said  in  one  of  the  newsp^wrs  the  other 
day  that  this  was  a  lovers'  qnarreV.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  accurate  deecripticm  of  the 
state  of  sfiaizs.  Since  we  plighted  onr  troth 
to  the  right  hmi.  gentlsman  I  do  not  think 
he  will  lay  we  have  ever  failed  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  ium—[laughttr] — obey- 
ing not  in  the  spirit  of  slavish  adulation, 
with  which  you  sometimaa  taunt  us,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  that  service  which  becomea 
bee  aod  independent  men— 'that  servioe 
wliieh  is  perfect  freedom.  We  are  not  liha 
you ;  we  do  not  take  '*  leaps  in  the  dark '' 
at  the  command  of  a  minister  who  boasts 
tbathe  "  educates  Us  party."  We  foUowA 
chief  who  we  believe  to  repreaent  our  prind- 
ples.  He  maat  fog^ve  us  if  in  these  matters 
we  are  sonewhat  jealous  of  him.  We  do 
not  like  to  see  him,  or  his  Qovemment  on 
any  occasion  or  any  sabject  in  the  anna 
of  the  other  aide  of  the  House.  The  ti^tt 
hon.  gentleman  mnst  interpret  that  jealousy 
in  its  proper  and  lentimate  aeuse,  and 
mnst  recollect  tiiat  jeuooey  in  these  mat- 
ters ia  closely  proportioned  to  the  devotion 
out  of  which  it  springs.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  lise  to-night 
and  tell  us  that  we  are  mistaken  io  our 
apprehensions,  that  he  will  reassure  na  with 
referenoe  to  the  doubts  we  have  entartuned, 
and  that  he  will  give  us  the  pledge  of  hia 
Govemmrait,  which  we  have  tnitfed,  and 
which  wo  trust,  that  the  great  principle  of 
religious  equality,  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Liberal  &ith,  is  safe  in  the 
handa  of  him  who  haa  bean  its  foremoet 
champion  and  its  most  eloquent  teacher. 

SibCHABLES  ADDERLEYswd,  that 
the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  who  bad 
just  sat  down  had  supported  the  proposed 
resolution  by  a  petition  I'rom  the  only  Town 
Council  in  Kngland  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  Bill. 

Mb.  VEKNON  HAROOURT  begged  to 
correct  the  right,  hon.  gentleman.     Ih« 
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Sir  CHARLES  ADDEBLEY  s^d, 
th&t  the  Town  Couocil  of  Oiford  ww,  ftt 
all  CTsnta,  the  onlj  ooe  which  would  not 
itself  elect  the  school  board.  He  bad  some 
difficnltj  in  compieheDding  the  object  of 
the  ^supporter!  oi  the  reedation.  it  v" 
abatracC  in  its  chancter ;  it  oi^  niaed 
issue  upon  one  claiue  in  the  Hill ;  and  it 
WM  an  i«8ue  that  nuffht  hare  been  dealt 
with  equally  well  in  Committee.  Did  Uie 
propossi  of  such  a  resolntioa  upon  the 
second  reading  mean  that  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  were  to  be  indirectly  evaded  P  Did 
it  mean  to  saj  that  tbej  were  all  so  pei- 
fectiy  agreed  upon  every  other  portion  of  the 
Bill  thM  no  other  part  of  it  required  any  dia- 
Gua^on ;  or  did  It  mean  that  tbe  isiue  raised 
«a  that  particular  clause  was  so  vital  to  the 
Kll  that  it  was  the  point  upon  which  it 
shonld  stand  or  fall  F  The  pruiciple  of  the 
xeaolution  was,  that  in  popiUarlj-supported 
schools  throuE-hout  the  Idngdom  what  was 
called  the  religious  difficulty  should  not  be 
left  to  be  eetUed  by  the  people  who  sup- 
ported those  schools.  It  seemed  that  that 
was  the  meaning  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
bad  moved  the  resolution  (Mr.  Dixon). 
The  hon.  member  had  appealed  to  a  newly- 
enfranchised  people  to  confess  that  they 
were  incompetent  to  deal,  eren  locally,  witi 
this  question.  Not  that  the  supporters  of 
the  resolution  agreed  among  themselres  in 
putting  any  specific  interpretation  upon  it. 
The  faoD.  member  who  moved  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  backed  by  any  unanimity,  nor 
even  to  agree  irith  himself  during  the 
course  of  his  speech.  The  supporters  of 
the  resolution  appeared  to  go  further  than 
the  hon,  member,  aud'  expressed  their 
opinion  that,  as  it  was  impossible  satisfac- 
torily to  leave  this  question  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  people  who  were  to 
maoage  the  schools,  it  would  be  better  to 
exclude  the  point  of  difficulty  altogether  by 
adopting  all  over  the  kingdom  a  simple 
secular  mtem.  lliat  wa?  to  say  that,  how- 
ever differently  drcumstanced  or  inclined 
places  might  be — whether  large  towns  like 
Atanchester,  where  the  secular  system  might 
be  adopted ;  or  Preston,  where  one-third  of 
the  population  were  Roman  Catholics, 
which  was  certain  to  reject  it— the  purely 
secular  system  ought  everywhere  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  people  by  Parliament.  That 
was  what  the  right  lion,  member  who  spoke 
last  called  relimous  equality ;  be  was  not 
the  first  person,  however,  who  had  mislakea 
equality  for  equal  submission  under  tyranny. 


It  would  be  ^r^anmi^  for  Paiiiament  to 
rough-ride  the  will  of  all  the  localities  of 
Englaod  bv  imposiag  upon  them  such  a 
system  as  tnat  proposed  I>y  the  resolution. 
Fortunately  it  liaa  been  made  more  clear 
by  the  hon.  and  leaned  member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Winterbothsm)  that  the  animus  of 
the  resolution  was  an  intense  Jealousy  of 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  the  nadan. 
It  was  from  a  eemdtive  irritabili^  on  hia 
part  about  everything  connected  with  the 
Church  that  he  sought  to  induce  the  House 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  existing  system 
of  elementary  education  among  the  people, 
in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  eman- 
cipated from  Chnrch  assodaJion,  The  Bill 
took  a  much  more  ratioasl  course,  and  one 
that  was  far  more  likely  to  be  accepted  bj 
the  whole  nation.  It  proposed  to  make  use 
of  the  existing  system,  which  had  been 
established  wiUi  great  trouble  and  expense 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  supply 
its  d^cieucies  where  any  existed.  TiM, 
it  appeared  to  him,  was  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  ask 
themselveswhatwBs  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  legislate  at  ell 
upon  this  subject  at  that  moment  The 
reason  was  simply  because  the  existing 
system,  with  all  it  had  done  during  thir^ 
years  was  found  to  be  incomplete  in  ito 
BCtion,  and  a  certain  number  of  children, 
chiefly  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  kingdomf 
were  still  found  wandering  uncared  for  about 
the  streets.  In  order  to  gather  that  class  <£ 
children  into  schools  it  was  necessary  that 
thfv  should  legislate  further;  but  surely  in 
legislating,  with  a  view  to  completion,  the 
most  reasonable  course  was  to  extend 
the  system  which  had  already  done  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  rather  than 
for  some  external  motive — a  mare  phrenay 
of  jealousy  against  the  Church— to  sweep 
it  away  altogether,  and  substitute  for  it  aa 
entirety  new  system,  which  might  be,  and 
apparently  is,  less  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  if  the  House  had 
accepted  the  voluntary  principle  as  the 
basis  of  their  past  lefnslation  upon  this 
snbiect,  they  must  connder  in  what  respects 
it  ttad  failed,  in  order  to  supplemeot  it 
rationally.  The  defiinencieB  of  tha  prin- 
ciple in  the  existing  system  wen  two^ 
it  was  deficient  in  obtaining  support  and  in 
obtuoing  attendance.  'Phe  hon.  member 
for  Birmiogham  himself  must  admit  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  increase  school  ac- 
commodation in  the  town  he  represented, 
when  their  principal  Industrial  School  was 
at  the  present  moment  not  used  for  want 
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vt  attendance,  or  to  aak  Puliament  for 
faithes  powers  to  compel  attendance  tta 
ioag  B9  exMog  powers  for  that  ptupose 
^—^  not  made  nse  of.    How  did  the  Bill 
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>poee  to  meet  these  two  defii 

e  fint  place,  the  Bill  Bought  to  mahe 
»  last  appeal  to  the  Toluntaiy  priudple,  in 
the  'ws;  of  ohtaining  suffident  voluntarj 
stipport  for  all  the  requirementB  of  elemen- 
tal edacation.  He  regarded  that  at  the 
moat  Tolnable  part  of  toe  Bill,  and  hoped 
that  last  apped  to  the  voluntaiy  piinci^e 
irould  cover  anr  defidenc;  which  might 
eziet.  If  he  towi  the  Tiew  which  the  Vice- 
Prendent  seemed  to  entertain — namely, 
that  ochool  boards  would,  in  effect,  be- 
come Mtablished  all  over  the  kingdom, 
he  'would  not  vote  for  the  Bill ;  but  he 
hoped  much  &om  the  "year  of  grace." 
He  was  sure  that  the  Roman  Coolies 
of  this  coontiy  would  during  that  jesr 
Bopply  snj  defidenej  which  might  exist 
in  tne  schools  of  their  denomination,  and 
be  boped  that  an  adequate  effort  would 
also  be  made  hj  the  Church  of  Knglsnd — 
-which  had  already  sapplied  most  of  the 
echool  provision  iu  the  kingdom,  and 
had  therefore,  and  not  from  an;  parti- 
ality of  Pariiament,  obtained  that  large 
ahare  of  the  subsidy  which  had  caused  so 
mnch  jealousy  to  be  felt.  When  he  was  at 
the  Coundl  Office  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  they  might  hare  more  effectually 
stimulated,  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
he  had  su^ested  that  the  office,  (then 
applied  to  for  a  grant,  should  aak  not 
Xfoiy  for  returns  of  the  population^! 
the  amount  of  school  provisiou  in^e 
applying  district,  but  that  they  should 
also  require  information  as  to  tke  rateable 
T«lue  of  every  holding  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  how  much  would  be  contri- 
buted fiom  each.  Many  large  ownen  and 
occupiers  who  were  loud  dwlaimers  about 
the  want  of  achocd  accommodation  ought 
to  contribute  much  larger  proportions  of 
tiie  rapport  of  schools.  The  requirement 
in  the  Bill  that  all  defidencea  must  be 
covered  within  a  year  would  offer  a  still 
stronger  stimulus  in  the  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  the 
country  would  consider  to  be  very  inferior  to 
tiie  present.  Should  the  last  appeal  to  th; 
voluntary  principle  ful  to  make  up  existing 
defidencies  something  must  be  found  to 
take  the  place  of  lo^  subscription!,  and 
what  was  there  so  natural  as  a  rate  f  The 
provision  ought  to  be  local,  because  it  was 
mtended  to  bike  the  place  of  local  contri- 
butions and  to  meet  a  local  want.    He  also 


liked  the  proportion  of  a  local  rate,  because 
it  Tec<^:Qised  the  fact  that  every  place  had 
resources  enonsh  in  itself  for  its  own  re- 
quirements. There  was  no  parish  in  the 
country  which  could  not  meet  its  require- 
ments if  its  powBTB  were  fuUy  drawn  out. 
Hitherto,  any  such  want  had  been  one  of 
spirit  and  not  of  means.  In  discussions  on 
wiucation  in  this  House  it  had  been  fre- 


quently said  that  there  were  poorpailal 
which  ought  to  receive  a  lawerTreaai 


subsidy ;  but  the  Bill  proposed  that  every 
parish  should  provide  for  its  wants  up  to  a 
charge  of  Sd.  m  the  pound,  'which  would 
be  ample  to  cover  the  local  charges  of 
everr  country  district  properly  arranged 
for  me  education  of  its  poor.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  local  rates  being  applied  to  edu- 
cation. Several  objections  had  been  made 
to  such  an  application ;  but  most  of  them 
could  be  met.  The  most  obvious  objection 
arose  from  the  partial  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  and  that  had  been  bo  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  to  encourage  hon.  members  to  hope 
that  Parliament  might  in  the  next  session 
be  asked  to  remedy  that  inequality,  and  to 
pass  a  measure  which  shoula  spread  rates 
more  equally  over  all  kinds  of  property. 
But  that  abjection  was  not  so  great  as  the 
second — namely,  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger that  a  rating  system  would  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  voluntary  subscription 8.  The 
two  modes  of  contribution  seldom  throve 
together.  There  was  considerahle  injustice 
involved  in  the  proposed  ^stem,oshe  could 
show  by  a  case  m  his  own  county  (Stafford- 
shire). He  wished  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Stroud,  who  seemed 


would  affect  the  Potteries.  That  was  a 
large  district  containing  a  population  of 
100,000.  The  property  of  Stoke-upon-Trent 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Dissenters.  Every  eiisting  day  school  in 
that  district  had  been  established  by  Church- 
men and  muntained  by  them.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  when  the  inspector  went 
to  Stoke-upon-Trent  he  would  find  that 
the  existing  schools  did  not  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  A  school  board 
would  be  elected  by  uie  veatn,  and  as  nine- 
tentha  of  the  members  of  the  vestry  were 
IHssentera,  the  school  board  would  probably 
be  the  sane,  and  the  schools  which  they 
created,  would,  in  all  probability,  partake 
of  that  character.    The  result  would  be 
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tiiat  ChunJiDMii  having  flmt  paid  tot  all 
the  existiiiK  lohoqls  oat  of  their  own 
pockets  would  then  hare  ta  pdj  the  du«f 


part  of  s  r&ta  which  would  fall  mainly 

thoT  propert}',  ud  would  be  pnndpailj 
^plied  to  the  proTisiMi  of  iitemttof^ 
■chools.  Notwithataudiuft  that  iqoattce, 
the  principal  clergjnen  and  Churchmen 
in  the  dbtrict  had  petitioned  in  faeo&i  of 
the  BilL  which,  mudi  to  their  ci«dit,  they 
were  wiilin)^  to  aupjiort.  Surely  that  wm 
a  better  spirit  than  had  been  ahown  oo  the 
Opposite  nde  P  Some  injoeti^  might 
pn^bly  be  felt  in  other  places  in  the  op- 
posite lUieotioB ;  attd,  while  adnLittiag  that 
one  might  in  a  reuf(h  scfft  of  vkj,  balanea 
the  other,  he  wished  to  make  two  atuges- 
tioDB,  which  he  would  put  i^ion  the  bet  of ' 
amendmenls,  if  they  wen  not  tltere  altsady, 
and  which  he  thought  mi^  mitigate  the 
objections  he  had  painted  out.  The  House 
ought  to  take  two  hints  &om  the  Cana- 
dian Education  Act,  the  Sret  of  which 
was  a  clause  introduced  by  the  Boaian 
Catholice  of  Oenada,  to  the  efiect  that 
where  any  denomination  proved  to  tjie 
satisfactioQ  of  the  central  school  authoiii? 
that  it  provided  sufGcient  schools  for 
its  requirements,  that  denominstiea  should 
be  fiee  from  the  education  rates.  The 
other  sng^stion  was  that  the  subscrip- 
tions of  indiTidaals  towarls  the  snft' 
port  of  appiovad  schot^  should  so  far 
oouDt  in  Ilea  of  rates.  Such  omendmenU 
would  check  the  wtthdrawsl  of  vcJnntsiy 
■nbscriptions,  which  might  then  co-exist 
with  rates  and  supplement  equally  with 
them  the  public  funds.  The  third  and 
main  objecbon  to  edueatiixi  rates,  and  that 
which  had  kept  the  pn^oMl  so  kng  in  I 
alieyance,  was  Uie  fear  of  tiieb  leading  to  ' 
tiie  adoption  of  the  secokr  principle,  the ; 
very  thing  the  resolution  aimed  at  A.  plan  | 
of  school  rating  inevitably  raised  the  retigi- 
ons  difficulty,  became  it  required  the  em-  , 
ployment  of  a  representttive  bedy  to  deal 
with  gubjeets  on  which  the  members  of 
that  body  were  not  agreed.  Such  subjects 
would,  tberefoiB,  be  either  omitted  or  mnti- 
Uted,  and  to  that  eatent  the  plan  would 
lead  to  some  nentral  or  secular  system.  The 
proposiiicn  of  the  UoTCnimeiit  was  that 
each  localky  should  be  left  to  solve  the 
difficulty  i(x  itself— •  mode  of  dealkg  with 
the  queation  which  the  htm.  and  learned 
member  for  Oiford  (Mr.  Verwrn  Ha«jourt) 
had  stigmUiaed  w  tyranny  mta  the  mi- 
BOTity.  He  (Sip  Charles  Adderiey^  ad- 
mitted the  poaailality  of  oppressed  minori- 
ties by  this  Bill,  and  he  thou^t  that  the 


right  has.  Bieotlenun  the  Vice-President  ttf 
the  CosmeU  might  find  it  a  Tslushle  addi- 
tion to  tha  clause  if  be  were  to  giro  tba 
miaori^  in  oeclain  dicumstancas  an  appeal 
tj  the  Privy  CouBcil.  It  should,  howavar, 
be  remambered  that  such  a  case  oould  oot 
occur  exiiept  where  the  denominational  and 
voluntsjy  systein  bod  failed-  Parliament 
had  then  only  the  altematiTO  of  taking  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  ^frannically 
d  We  ting  to  eveiy  locality  in  me  county, 
or  of  ulowing  each  locality  ta  settle  the 
question  fee  itself  in  the  way  we  were  ac- 
customed to  settle  sJ]  puUic  questions,  by 
tbe  vote  xif  the  majonty.  Ha  wistb«d  now 
to  say  two  or  tluee  words  upon  the  other 
deficioiqr  in  our  TolnntBry  Systran  cXele- 
KMotsfy  educatioo  of  the  poor — deficieaqr 
of  attendance.  It  was  p^ectly  fulile  t» 
multiply  schocJs  if  the  children  who  ought 
to  be  m  them  were  still  allowed  to  run  about 
the  streets.  The  question  was,  how  they 
were  to  get  these  children  into  the  schools 
The  first  propositioa  that  had  been  made  Cor 
compellioe  attandance  was  one  that  was  not 
in  the  Qil^  though  it  was  auppoited  by  the 
right  ban.  gentleman  wluintioJuced  the  DilL 
It  was  what  was  called  indirect  compul- 


her  yen,  t 
be  extended  and  oonsolidated  si 
biaoe  sH  trades  in  me  uniform  system.  Ua 
thought^  indeed,  that  extennon  was  essen- 
tial, apart  altogether  from  the  queetion  of 
education ;  for  their  present  partial  actioa 
wSAgrossly  unfair,  opaatlng  to  the  injury 
of^te  included  trades,  and  the  advantage  of 
others  still  exonpt.  He  was  smtv  to  End 
that  the  Uines  Bt^ulatios  BUI  added 
anothn  variety  to  thje  syatem,  whit^ 
moat  be  reducvd  to  absolute  owformity 
in  commtm  justice  when  the  ^stem  wae 
completed.  Bat  he  passed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  compulBion  which  this  Bill 
recwnised.  and  which  it  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  local  authorities  by  t^-law& 
This  was  evidently  a  sop  to  the  BuminfT' 
ham  League.  Be  had  not  himsslf  modi 
Mlhin  the  c^iecation  of  this  clause,  nor  had 
the  Vice-Freeident  as  be  allowed.  The 
compulsiiHi  was  to  be  effected  by  fines  on 
the  paMnte :  but  the  fine  would  not  be  paid- 
He  believed  that  there  were  many  paieitfs 
who  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  take 
the  trouble  to  see  that  their  children  went 
to  schooL  Uagistntea  would  not  long  at- 
tempt the  cooteet  oo  such  tarme.  He  was 
the  more  anxioue  to  call  the  atteotitm  of 
the  House  to  this  matter,  because  h«  intended 
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mpeared  to  hiin  that  thow  who  calkd  for 
tbe  compnlforj  attentUuice  of  cbildran 
irholly  fotgot  the  powen  of  comptilsion 
abeadj  Riven  W  Act  of  PuliunenL  He 
nfened  to  tbe  LidnMiul  EAooIb  Act.  The 
bAooIb  CTemrhOTe  ftscnnng  under  thftt  Act 
not  only  took  in  childten  for  boarding,  lodg- 
isK,  and  trfliuitig,  bat  dav  Bcholat*  tho, 
whom  the  police  foond  wkoaeiinf  idla  ebont 
die  streets.  Whether  it  wu  intended  by 
that  Act  or  not  he  couid  not  tt,y;  but  it 
wvsafactiii  practice  that  day  ai^olen  were 
sent  to  industrial  aciioola  by  the  police 
■ider  its  provUioDS  already,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Act  were  ezteitded  to 
aome  limited  extant  all  furtkei  lepalotum 
IB  nspact  of  cotnpulsion  would  be  mmeoea- 
any.  And  in  conneetion  witli  this  point, 
k«  deairett  to  adl  the  attention  of  the 
Hvnaeto  the  abaolate  necemty  that  vari- 
ooa  danaoa  of  pnUie  ktwer-dtMB  schoolB, 
ledbnaatoty  ecboolt,  indnattial  s<^ooU, 
•ad  pauper  school*  wmt  tnsted  as  bob- 
«teewonal  astitutiotiB  ikonld  be  bcooght 
wcater  the  Educational  DepMtinait,  instead 
off  being,  as  at  meeeot,  onder  the  Pool  Law 
Board,  or  the  Hoot  Offioa.  ■  The  pieaa^ 
mien  me  calculated  to  friHtTBte  the  iriiole 
otjeot  of  national  edncatiox.    Oar  public 

gnati  fin  education " " 

poor  and  aef^ected  < 
parents  fran  becoming 
wwaUy.  The  diiUban  of  these  ewjeptionol 
sdo<^  wtta  tic^tedofr,  BcaaeaB  oiminala, 
)  a*  ragnots,  some  as  anipen.  The 
y  olgeet  of  tlw  Billbefiiie  the  Bmao 
"^  '  I tkoee  Twry  daMBs  togetedo- 
,  in  dtnng  tiiis,  caie  duiold  be 
0  d««t»y  their  nlf-Teapeet,  bcb 
in  Mriy  lifb  in*  degnoed  eate- 
obatrooting  their  gettang  tiia  honeat 
rSihood  which  the  s^tem  prepooed  to 


to  ^x  them 


L  cUId  conricted  of  a  thefl^  baring 
irfaipped  and  imprisoned,  was  sent  to  a 
adiool,  ti»  psefioiis  want  of  whid  had  led 
to  his  theft  But  if  tlie  leHmnatory  was 
Mgoided  aa  a  penal  instjtntlon,  aftsr  five 
nors  of  penal  treatment,  when  he  ahonld 
itaTebecoKe  fit  tor  empl(7ment,mea!«baBt«, 
onbHe  officers,  sod  othen,  dodiisad  to  t^e 
him  becanse  he  came  from  a  rcJormatoiy. 
Having  regard  to  these  piuats,  he  piapaeed 
to  move  in  Committee  such  amenmnenls  aa 
would  ^lace  isdustrial  schools  mtder  the 
Edacational  Department  instead  of  under  the 
Home  Office  J  that  this  House  might  see  in 
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ita  eaiima(«H  all  school  grants  nndM  one 
hood,  fmil  still  more  that  children  whose 
Bchooline  is  undertaken  by  the  State  nay 
not  be  fichooled  as  s  matter  of  police,  but  of 
education,  aft^  whatever  pc^ce  treatment 
may  he  required  is  over.  Be  trusted,  at  all 
events,  there  would  tie  no  more  compukioii 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Compulsion 
mnst  rather  damage  education  than  improve 
it,  because  the  education  undor  its  effects 
would  he  artificial.  The  great  defect  of  the 
present  national  educati<»,  so  much  in  ad- 
rauee  ol  the  demand  of  its  eubjects,  was 
that  it  was  on  artificial  system.  Gentle- 
men in  that  Hoose,  who  had  been  trained 
up  in  a  liif;^  sjatem  of  education,  under- 
totJi  to  provide  education  accoiding  to  tbeii 
n  notdona  for  persons  of  a  tower  class, 
whom  their  own  education  was  not 
aoitaUe.  They  first  Iiad  to  create  anartifi- 
dol  supply  for  which  there  was  no  demand. 
Gradually  the  forced  supply  raised  some 
domrod;  and  he  hoped  uiat  the  progress 
would  be  a  rapidly  iocreaaDg  one.  Hut 
though  it  was  neceseaty  so  to  start  a  demand 
fur  education,  all  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  ontidpatory  supply  euited  to  the 
ultimate  demand  whui  lusea.  The  proper 
object  to  aim  at  was  the  creation  of  a 
natnrol  desnand  for  edueatioo,  and  Uua 
would  c«me  as  soon  as  employers  sought 
for  skilled  labourers.  Education  would  then 
go  ahead  independent  of  school  boards  or 
ordsis  in  CosnclL  Even  in  agnculture, 
when  least  skUl  was  required^  a  great  de- 
mand fer  edncatioB  was  epiinsing  up  in  the 
n^hbonriuMd  of  snch  BffTiMdtaral  schools 
M  Cirencester  College,  wnere  &miers  usiog 
adantific  implemMitB  looked  out  for  skilled 
labonms  to  work  them.  It  was  patent, 
tteo,  to  all  who  hod  to  support  or  to  attend 
school  that  an  educated  boy  was  worth  the 
cost  of  his  education.  If  a  labourer's  child 
had  his  mind  cultivated  so  as  to  clip  a 
hedge  or  foUow  the  plough  with  skill  and 
industry,  and  lus  conscience  and  intelligence 
were  awakened  to  the  right  performance  of 
his  part  in  life,  he  was  as  well  educated  sa 
the iVice-Prestdent  hiiosell  Their  object 
ovgit  to  be  lather  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  demand  thin  to  oreMay  it  by  arti- 
Sool  supply.  Ho  thought  compulsion  was 
the  worst  way  of  promoting  education.  But 
they  were  too  impatient  in  all  their  patro- 
nagiB  of  the  poomr  classes.  They  were  so  - 
impatrent  to  cure  intemperance  amongst  the 
poor,  as  to  forget  how  short  a  time  it  was 
since  the  upper  dasses  themselves  were 
habitually  intemperate ;  so  it  was  with  re- 
gard to  educatioa.    The  demand  for  educa- 
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tioa  would  more  Borel;  come  if  by  impfttient 
meunreB  thej  did  not  crush  the  riBing  de- 
muid.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  rizht 
Hon.  gentleman  the  Vice-Praaident  of  flia 
EducatioD  i)epaftmeut,  who  carried  with 
him,  more  than  any  other  man  who  had 
nndertsken  thi^  difficidc  departmeat.  the 
confidence  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
would  take  care  to  keep  the  EjBt«m  of  eda- 
cation  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Education  was  not  so  much  the 
imparting  of  knonledKe  as  the  training 
that  would  fit  a  child  for  the  work  to 
which  hie  station  would  probably  call 
him.  Many  yeara  at  school  were  not 
possible  or  lequired  foi  the  labouring  class. 
School  ought  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  life.  Ho  therefore  depre- 
caced  all  unnecessary  compolBion.  No  daaa 
of  children  onght  to  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  except  the  neglected  and  vagrant 
children,  who  had  no  guardians  responsible 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  educational 
means,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  demand 
could  be  got  for,  should  be  provided  through- 
out the  couutiy,  and  the  natural  demand 
for  it  should  be  stimulatod'in  every  possihie 
way.  He  looked  with  the  greatest  cooli- 
dence  and  hope  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill 
making  a  last  appeal  to  the  Tolnntary  prin- 
ciple ;  because  reli^on  would  be  at  the 
haaia  of  such  Bchooliog,  as  it  should  be  in 
schools  which  must  undertake  the  entire 
edQCatJOQ  of  a  child ;  and  feelina  that  no 
bettCT  means  of  suppljdng  the  deficiency 
left  by  the  voluntary  avstem  could  be  found 
than  that  devised  by  ueBill,hewoiUd^ve 
a  cordial  vote  for  its  second  reading. 

Ma.  MUNDELLA  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  confine  compulsion  to  the 
criminal  and  vagraot  classes;  but  be  would 
ask  him  what  made  the  criminal  and  the 
vagrant  class  hut  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  educatioD  were  insufficient,  and  that 
when  it  was  provided  nothing  was  done  to 
get  the  child  to  attond  the  school  P  He 
welcomed  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  and,  as  he 
bad  become  better  acquainted  with  it, 
though  he  discovered  in  it  some  serious 
defects,  hia  confidence  in  it  and  his  grati- 
tude to  his  right  hon.  Mend  for  introdudng 
it  had  not  diminished.  He  believed  it  to 
be  a  noble  measure,  capable  of  expansion  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  country, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  bo  expanded  and 
stienathened  before  it  left  the  Ilonse.  He 
had  listened  with  attention  to  the  last 
speaker,  and  he  was  compelled  to  say  that, 


although  fho  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
for  many  years  an  earnest  fiiend  of  educa- 
tion, he  had  the  lowest  possible  idea  of 
what  education  ought  to  be.  Considering, 
then,  the  difficulties,  the  apathy,  and  tha 
low  standard  we  had  set  up  for  ourselveft 
with  regard  to  education,  he  could  nob 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  there  wera 
some  blots  in  the  present  BiU.  It  had, 
however,  been  subjected  to  some  voiy 
unfur  ciiticism  at  the  hands  of  hon. 
members  on  tha!  nde  of  the  House.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  criticise;  but  tha 
French  had  a  proverb  that  critidsm  wa» 
easv  and  art  mfiicult;  and,  as  we  had 
hitnerto  left  education  to  be  [mmoted  by  a 
number  of  voluntary  associations,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  matl«i  of  astonishment  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  should  have  brought  in  a 
Bul  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  of 
some  persons,  nor  establish  a  avstem  so 
perfect  as  soma  which  existed  euewbare. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbotham)  bad  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  mwe  distinguished 
b^  culture  than  by  charity,  that  tha  public 
ffdth  was  not  pledged  to  the  maintenuic«  of 
the  existing  schools.  Well,  he  did  not  say 
that  the  puolic  faith  was  absolutely  pledged 
to  maintain  them,  still  less  to  rowntMn 
them  in  their  present  state;  but,  at  nil 
events,  they  had  done  a  noble  work  which 
Parliament  had  nfslected  to  do.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of 
man  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  owed 
to  one  of  these  schools  what  little  educa- 
tion he  received  m  his  early  youth.  If 
public  faith  was  not  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  public  policy  and 
public  gratitude  were,  altnough  some  hon. 
gentlemsn  seemed  to  think  that  we  ought 


a  new  system  of  national 
education  by  destroying  the  only  stock-in- 
trade  we  had  to  begin  business  with.  We 
had  not  a  Gaining  collage  ora  normal  school 
which  the  existing  Bocietiee  had  not  given 
ns.  How,  then,  could  ws  afford  to  £sre- 
gard  what  had  been  done  by  the  existing 
system,  and  to  set  it  entjfely  aude  F  fie 
(ud  not  for  a  moment  complam  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Mend  the  member  for  Stroud's 
demand  for  perfect  religious  equality  and 
freedom,  for  he  believed  no  member  of 
that  House  was  more  zealous  than  himself 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty,  in 
support  of  which  he  was  even  prepared  to 
go  further  thaa  many  Nonconfonnists.  He 
must  confess,  however,  that  he  never  felt 
so  deeply  the  necessih'  for  a  complete  sepa- 
lation  of  Church  and  State  as  he  did  after 
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IteariDg  the  speech  of  his  hou.  and  leuned 
friend  the  member  ibr  SLrand.  He  believed 
that  the  Church  benelf  would  be  the  bettec 


friends  would  have  to  look  to  their 
lanrela.  But  what  he  chiefly  complained 
of  in  the  speech  of  his  hon.  fnend  wm  thttt 
he  plead^  for  delay,  and  wished  the 
OoTemmeDt  had  postponed  the  question 
till  oezt  ^ear,  by  which  time  he  asserted 
public  opmioD,  which  wss  slowly  formina', 
would  hare  declftred  itself.  Now,  he  {5fi. 
Mondalla)  felt  boimd  to  itate  that  public 
opiuioD  had  never  been  bo  strongly  brought 
to  bear  as  it  had  in  this  country  upon  any 
Oorenunent  Id  the  world  in  faTour  of  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  national  education. 
The  establishment  of  national  systems  a{ 
education  had  always  been  due  in  other 
coontries  to  the  action,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  few  enlightened  and  thoaghtful 
men.  Why  did  his  hon.  &iend  ask  for 
deltiy  P  Wss  it  in  order  to  get  compulsory 
edncation.  He  had  addressed  audiences  of 
from  6,000  to  20,000  people,  chiefly  working 
men,  on  this  subject,  and  iie  had  never  yet 
koown  a  working  man  hold  up  his  hand 
agwnflt  compulsory  education.  Thecountiy. 
he  believed  was  entirely  with  them  upon 
this  point.  They  saw  how  the  sysrem 
-worked  in  Germany.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  when  North 
Uennany  lay  dismembered  and  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Napoleon,  a  few  philosophers  at 
Berlin  raised  the  standard  of  compulsory 
education,  and  Fichte,  in  words  which  now 
read  like  prophecy,  described  its  probable 
results.  Compulsory  education  would  not, 
he  said,  extend  beyond  the  existing  gene- 
ration, for  it  wsa  sure  to  become  vduntary 
in  the  next.  Its  influecce  would  be  felt 
for  good  in  every  way;  by  national  edu- 
cation the  expenses  of  tiie  State  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  cost  of  maintsining 
standing  armies  would  be  done  away  with, 
because  education  would  produce  a  nation 
of  patriots,  and  an  army  of  intelligent  men 
better  fitted  to  defend  the  country  than  the 
ignorant  boors  who  were  usually  drawn  in 
the  conscription ;  the  principles  of  political 
economy  would  come  to  be  understood  by 
the  working  population,  and  industry  would 
flourish  and  wealth  increase.  His  maxim 
was,  that  the  discipline  of  the  child  was 
the  discipline  of  the  man,  and  in  a  well- 
educated  State  abject  poverty  would  be  a 
thing  unknown,  l.ookm^  at  recent  events, 
utd  at  the  present  condition  of  North  Ger- 
many, these  opinions  of  the  German  philoso- 
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pher  became  doubly  interesting.  If  his 
lion,  friend's  plea  tor  a  year's  delay,  in 
order  to  settie  the  so-called  religious  dif- 
ficulty, were  admitted,  would  ^e  House 
be  in  a  better  position  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion after  a  twelvemonth's  agitation  and 
rancour?  In  hie  opinion,  a  year's  delay 
would  practically  lead  to  as  many  years' 
delay  as  would  leave  another  generation 
of  English  children  uneducated.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  accept  de^, 
for  the  mission  of  aOovemmentwaato  lead 
opinion,  not  to  lag  behind.  Again,  if  the 
deity  were  granted  and  the  reugious  diffi- 
culty fought  out,  it  would  lead,  in  the  end, 
to  an  irreligious  difficulty.     He  believed 


extiwon  of  ell  religion  whatever  from  the 
schools.  Now,  be  was  about  to  make  a 
statement  which  might,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  weakness  on  his 
part;  but  he  would  rather  be  accused^ 
weakness  than  of  covrardice.  Having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  a  nation^  suiool, 
he  thanked  God  for  the  Biblical  instruction 
he  received  in  it,  and  he  would  rather  never 
enter  the  doors  of  that  House  again  than 
vote  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our 
schools.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt) 
had  sfdd  that  all  Conscience  Clauses  pro- 
vided, at  the  expense  of  all,  a  dinner  which 
some  objected  to  eat  Now  that,  though. a 
taking^  suuile,  was  utterly  false,  for  what  a 
Conscience  Clause  really  did  was  to  pro- 
vide a  dinner  which  some  people  might  eat 
with  salt  and  some  without  if  they  liked. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  in  favour  of  a 
Conscience  Clause  which  should  separate 
the  religious  from  the  secular  teacbing; 
but  why  was  this  amendment  brought  for- 
ward to  compel  him  either  to  agree  to  what 
was  against  his  conscientious  opinion,  or 
else  to  say  "No"  to  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bin  which  he  desired,  above  all  things,  to 
see  passed  into  law?  If  the  amendment 
were  pressed  to  a  division  he  should  voto 
against  it,  whateverthe  consequences  might 
be.  He  hadhoped  that  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  they  would  have  discussed 
the  whole  question  of  education ;  but  instead 
of  this,  there  had  merely  been  a  miserable 
religious  squabble.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  geotieman  who  had  just  sat 
down  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  educational  condition  of  England 
with  that  of  other  countries,  and  on  this 
point  there  were  two  broad  fads  which  he 
wished  to  state  to  the  House.    CiKtim- 
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•tmoea  hftd  fenced  t}u«  subject  upon  Hu 
attentiott.  Ha  had  mode  it  tar  fi*e  je»a 
iaa  conatant  atodj ;  bat  lie  lud  never 
bidierto  d&red  to  tell  the  truth  as  tA  the 
deplonhla  condiUon  of  education  among 
the  lowit  clasaei  in  this  countiy.  It  was 
flometliiiig  which  could  hardly  be  understood 
ot  raaUaed.  It  had  been  bo  in7*tified  bj 
UlaacHU  calcnlatdona  and  figuiea  that  we 
coold  bardlj  snap  >t.  We  w»«  always 
talking  about  nie  gmt  uumh^  of  children 
on  oar  scbool-booka.  During  the  recess  lie 
had  had  a  passage  of  amis  with  the  noUe 
lord  tiie  memMir  for  NorUi  l.eiceeteTaliire 
(Lord  JiJm  UanmiB) ;  for,  on  apeaking  of 
the  wiatdud  state  ot  education  in  Lough- 
borongh,  he  happened  to  meutioa  that  more 
than  40  pes  cent,  of  the  children  who  ouf^t 
to  be  at  sdiool  did  not  attend  school.  The 
noUe  lord,  in  refening  afterwards  to  that 
atatemei^  spoke  of  it  aa  ezaggtoated, 
•ddiae  that  there  wcaa  1,600  children 
attendiDg  school  is  LoDghborough,  or  one 
intonn  of  the  poptiUiai,  whereas  in  Q«r- 
maay  the  aUmidaBCe  was  oid;  one  in  rax. 
Tha  ooble  lord  bad,  however,  made  hia 
4»fjiynl»ri>»  on  ail  CDtirelj  wioog  baas, 
beeaoaa  he  took  ereiy  tluld  in  that  town 
from  Ihiee  to  fiOacn  Tean  of  age,  300  of 
whom  were  at  iiibiit  schoola,  and  160  at 
dames  achoois,  besides  a  ieim  number  at 
the  gianiBiar  KhoaL  Tha  net  was  that 
OTBTj  duld  who  was  placed  bj  its  modter 
in  a  cc^  or  cradle  to  be  ke^  out  of  the 
war  was  put  down  as  recairiiig  wiucatiom. 
Taking  the  children  over  six  veaia  of  age, 
leas  than  700  oatof  apopolatianof  11,000 
«r  12,000  attended  sehcnl ;  wlunas  in  a 
town  of  Ao  same  population  m  Ocnnaay 
ot  Switsedand  then  wvnld  bare  been 
3,000  children  from  aiz  to  tourteeB  jean  of 

'arly  attendiag  adiool  to  a  period 

Fcff  five  yaara  he  had 
KaminaticHi  m  coimeotiao 
inestion  of  education  in  oor 
_.,  .  Uag«*,aad  towae.  He  had  an 
nation'  made  at  Loughborough,  and 
he  wished  he  coold  place  before  the  nobla 
lord  the  manber  for  North  Leicestershire 
of  writrng  and  utthmetic  of 
t  work  tnero,  and  those  of 
cUldrcm  of  the  same  age  at  wodn  in  Saxrmj, 
Switzerland,  or  Prossis.  The  contraat  was 
■omething  which  was  man^  to  make  an 
BngliJiman  blush  for  his  Country.  Bat 
if  Ina  statements  on  the  point  were 
atrong,  those  which  were  ooutained  in  the 
reports  of  Ueast^  Fitch  and  Fearon  painted 
the  pictnre  in  blacker  eoloois  stilL  When 
-h»  fiiture  lustarian  mote  the  history  of 


his  oonntiy,  some  of  ita  blackest  pagei 
would  be  found  to  be  based  on  those  re- 
ports. According  to  them  the  estimated 
population  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, and  Maochester,  was  1,600,000;  tha 
average  attendance  in  all  tha  schools, 
124,000,  or,  allowing  for  the  diildreu  of 
the  mi<Ule  daasee,  for  whom  Is.  a  week  and 
upwards  was  paid,  150,000.  And  what  a 
class  of  schools  some  of  these  were !  Cellar 
schools,  garret  schools,  and  all  sorts  of 
nusearaUe  and  p«etiferous  places.  Now,  if 
the  four  towns  which  be  hadjustmentioued 
had  been  four  towna  in  dermaoy,  there 
would  be  found  to  be  at  least  260,000  chil- 
dren  attending  the  schools  daily  for  eight 
years.  There  was  another  fact  worthy  of 
notice.  The  number  of  children  above  ten 
yearn  of  age  on  the  roll  of  all  tha  schoola  was 
38,645;  and  adding  the  children  of  the 
middle  clasaea,  the  total  number  would  ba 
about  60,000—66,000  leas  than  those  above 
tec  yean  of  age,  who  would  be  in  atteBdaoce 
if  thaae  towna  ware  in  Oeimany,  But  when 
Bomben  weve  paaaed  over  tiie  worat  part 
of  the  aubjett  nad  not  been  disposed  ofl 
There  was  a  worse  thing  in  the  background 
than  quantity  aad  that  was  quality.  To 
call  the  insbnctioB  pveu  in  this  eovmta^ 
education  waa,  so  far  aa  the  quali^  was  con- 
cerned, tbe  neatest  iexee.  Mr.  Fitch,  in 
his  report,  reterred  to  "the 6th  standaid" — 
the  meaoisg  of  which  was  that  a  pupil 
conld  read  an  (vdinary  paragraph  with 
fluaur^  oonld  writs  the  same  £rom  dio- 
tation,  and  conld  do  sams  in  bills  and 
paicela  and  etated  that  last  year  in  Bir- 
miiMham  and  Leeds,  with  a  population  of 
600,000,  only  630  pupils  came  up  to  that 
Btaodard ;  twt  it  was  calculated  that  of  the 
36,000  now  on  the  roll  of  inntected  schools, 
1,600  would  some  day  attain  to  it.  Now, 
dating  the  recess  he  (Ut.  Mnndella)  had 
sent  some  i«inted  copies  of  our  Stk  standard 
to  friends  oiiua  in  North  Getmany,  Swilxes- 
land,  Frostaa,  and  Saxony,  with  the  in- 
quiry how  many  children  leot  school  in  those 
countries  without  acquiring  that  amount  of 
education.  The  answer  was  that  the 
English  6th  standard  was  below  the  lowest 
Saxon,  Prussian,  or  Swiss  standard,  even 
for  country  schools.  He  could,  he  might 
add,  produce  writing  £rom  fordgn  workmen 
who  could  carre8pon4  on  matters  relating 
to  their  daily  work  aa  well  as  if  they 
had  happened  to  be  ckrks  in  a  bsnking- 
house.  Arithmetic  was  taught  in  toe 
schools  in  Oermany  to  an  extent  far  be- 

iond  that  which, was  deemed  necessary 
ete.    In  Saxony  the  gaplt,  befote  leaving 
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•chool,  were  not  odIj  called  upon  to  read 
flnentl;,  Bad  write  &  good  readable  hiuid, 
but  tbej  were  also  required  to  write  from 
metnory,  in  their  oivn  words,  a  sliort  stoiy 
which  bad  been  preTiousK  read  to  tbem  ; 
and  the  children  were  beaidea  instructed  in 
noarapbj,  singing,  and  the  histor}'  of  their 
FrntheHand,  aa  well  as  in  religion.  With 
ibe  exception  of  chOdren  mentailT  deficient, 
<a  snfienng  from  ill-health,  no  child  &iled 
ttt  pan  the  examination.  We  had  never 
jot  passed  20,000  children  in  a  population 
«f  30,000,000  to  the  Bth  standard  in  one 
jew;  whereas  old  Prussia,  without  her 
recent  aggrandisement,  passed  nearly  380,000 
•TBTj  jear.  Such,  then,  was  the  relatiTB 
meaimre  of  English  and  foreign  edocation, 
yet  some  Hon.  gentlemen  were  aakjog  for 
deUj,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  jttfit  sat  down  objected  to  compulnon. 
If  there  wm  one  Ssatiue  more  pwnAil  than 
■jtother  in  our  educational  avstem,  it  was 
the  education  of  women,  which  was  so 
n^lected  that  manj  of  tbem  were  but  &ir 
aavaces.  He  had,  he  might  add,  examined 
hmureds  of  women,  and  thej  almost  one 
and  all  had  been  obliged  to  admit  to  him 
tint  thej  scarcely  ever  read  a  book,  and 
tbat  they  bad  never  heard  of  such  works  as 
Jie  Piigrim't  Frogreu  or  Rohnaon  Cruioe. 
How  could  such  women  make  our  work- 
men happy,  or  keep  them  from  the  public- 
house  P  What  else  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  BtAt«  of  thi:^  except  that  social 
misery  and  degradation  which  so  widely 
prevailed  P     Then^  again,  there  was  the 

Saeetion  of  paupenam.  What  were  we  to 
o  with  the  multitude  of  our  paupers  P 
The  question  would  soon  come  up—"  What 
win  tney  do  with  usP"  State  emigration 
bad  been  recommended — as  fiJse  a  piece  of 
political  economy  as  he  had  ever  heard  of; 
Dot  WB  were  reaUy  manu&cturing  paupers 
by  our  preeeut  system.  Hundreda  and 
thousands  of  people  were  growing  up  help- 
len  and  in  a  state  of  willing  dependence, 
without  tbrifr,  energy,  or  any  power  of 
helping  themsehee,  and  in  tneir  present 
state  with  no  desire  to  help  themselves. 
These  evils  were  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
education  more  than  to  anything  else.  Li 
1837  a  remarkable  report  had  been  issued 
by  the  hon.  mamber  for  the  Universitiea  of 
Kdinbui^h  and  St,  Andrews  (Dr.  Lyon 
Play&ir)  on  technical  educatim,  showing 
that  we  were  losing  ground  in  many  re- 
Bpocta,  and  should  have  to  bestir  ourselves, 
or  &il  in  the  industrial  contest  of  the 
nations.  Could  we  wonder  if  we  &iledin 
such  a  contest  P    An  Austrian  inspector. 


two  years  ago,  had  mA—"  We  were  vaa- 

Suisbed  not  b^  the  needle-gun,  but  by  the 
igher  education  of  the  Frusaians."  And  if 
Kngland  were  vaneuiahed  in  the  industrial 
contest  it  would  be  not  through  want  of 
ipital,  of  natural  resoiirces,  or  of  energy  or 


through  the  higher  intelligence  of  their 
opponents.  Perhapa  this  waa  taking  low 
ground ;  but  our  industrial  supremacy  was  a 
quesUoD  of  great  importance,  for  it  in- 
volved the  further  question,  how  to  feed 
our  people  ?  There  were  two  or  three 
pmnts  in  the  Bill  which  he  should  be  glad 


and  say  be  w 
the  religious  difficult;.  It  was  a  diiBcul^ 
which  existed  more  in  this  House  than  out 
of  it.  He  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
from  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of  bia,  who  wrote 
that  he  bad  more  than  1,260  children  in 
bis  schools,  and  that  for  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  he  had  what  he  called  a  Con- 
science Clause,  with  separate  religiou* 
teaching.  There  were  over  400  children  of 
Nobconformists  in  the  schools,  and  how 
many  avuled  themselves  of  the  protection 
thus  offered  them  P  Just  four.  H»  be- 
lieved the  clewT  were  most  ready  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  country  on  this  question ; 
and  he  hoped  his  hon.  friends  would  not 
object  to  Uie  plan  of  separating  religious 
(torn  secular  education,  which  was  the  true 
solution  of  this  question.  The  clergy  pre- 
ferred it,  ibr  if  ue  Conscience  Clause  was 
to  be  effectual,  and  no  such  separation  was 
provided,  anv  litigious  person  mi^ht  com- 
pluD  of  them  to  the  CommittoD  of 
Council.  It  however,  secular  were  sepa- 
rated hota  retigiouB  teaching,  and  the  day 
were  begun  or  ended  with  the  latter,  those 
who  did  not  like  to  be  present  might 
withdraw,  the  religious  difficulty  was  got 
rid  of,  and  the  practical  result  would  be 
that  no  one  would  avail  himself  of  it.  In 
the  new  schools  the  catechism  wonld  not, 
he  hoped,  be  used.  When  he  waa  in  a 
national  school  the  Bible  was  to  him  a 
delight;  but  creeds  and  catechisqu  were 
his  special  abomination,  and  even  the 
beautffiil  collects  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  imposed  upon  him  eo  often  as  taaki 
tbat  they  at  the  time  became  diataste^  to 
him.  Another  point  in  the  Bill  was  the 
-—.posed  pUn  of  permissive  compulsion. 
'  -  was  there  an  educated  nation  witfa- 
ipulsion  P  In  Lowell,  in  the  State 
ot  Juasaachusetts,  97  per  cent  of  the 
chikken  attended  school,  because  the  sohool 
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eonmuBmonere  enforced  attendance,  wUla 
in  the  City  of  Fnll  River,  in  the  B&me  StAte, 
only  SO  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended, 
because  the  echool  board  neglected  their 
duty.  In  Germftnj  every  child  attended 
■chool.  He  had  gone  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  and  bad  tried  in 
vain  to  lind  an  ignorant  mi'-''  or  t-hild. 
Dnring  his  viaits—and  he  spoke  especially 
of  Saxony — -ho  never  found  a  child  over 
ten  years  old  who  could  not  read  and  write 
-well.  Wbat  would  be  the  Bfato  of  edu- 
cation in  Enfrland  if  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  were  ted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  boards  P  Would  the  squire 
and  the  farmer  &vour  compulsion  when 
they  knew  it  would  raise  the  rate  of  wages  P 
Look  at  the  result  of  the  educational  clauses 
in  the  Factories  and  Workahopa  Acts.  In 
Livetjiool  only  four  children  attended 
school  under  tne  Workshops  Act,  and  in 
the  great  (owns  these  Acts,  were  a  ferco  : 
nobody  regarded  them.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  read  a  second  time  to-nigbt, 
and  that  when  it  got  into  Committee  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  do  what  was 
necessary  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent modern  examples  of  beneficent  legis- 
lation— that  where  it  was  partial  he  would 
make  it  universal,  and  where  it  was  per- 
missive he  would  make  it  compulsotT,  and 
that  he   would  also    make    the    religiouB 

Suestlon  clear  and  explicit.  The  Bill  would 
len  confer  upon  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
Upon  the  Government  Iionour  to  the  end 
of  English  history,  and  would  be  the 
charter  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
English  people. 

Sm  HTINRY  HOARE  said,  it  had'been 
stated  that  this  measure  was  a  com- 
promise. This  he  denied  ;  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  framed  to  please  the  other 
ude  of  the  House.  Ilisconsiituenls  objected 
strongly  to  schools  sujiported  by  rates  in 
which  reliiinus  education  was  friven.  They 
demanded  that  the  money  of  the  taxpayer 
should  not  be  spent  upon  religious  educa- 
tion, and  that  whstever  religious  instruction 
was  pvea  should  be  (riven  either  before  or 
after  sehool  hours.  The  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  secure  the  nacendancy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  the  Conscience 
CLiuae  would  be  inoperative  in  the  rural 
parishes,  where  the  clergyman  ssid  to  the 
squire—"  Help  me  to  support  the  predomi- 
nance of  my  Cnurch,  and  1  will  help  jou  to 
suppott  your  party."  The  spirit  of  perse- 
cution nlwiivs  existed  among  mHmbers  of 
an  Establi.-hVd  Church.  There  were  many 
self-convicted  fimaties  among  laymen  as 


House  he  believed  tnere  were  men  who,  as 
a  matter  of  abstract  principle,  held  that 
those  who  did  not  pay  church-rates  ought 
to  be  burnt  at  Ute  steke ;  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridfro  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope),  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
principle,  would  probably  light  the  fire.  It 
was  Instructive  to  compare  the  eidtement 
there  was  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  of  lost  session  with  the  absence  of  ex- 
citement concerning  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
which,  however,  afiected  the  properlr  and 
interests  of  many  hon.  memhera.  He  Imew 
something  of  vestries  in  the  rural  parishes. 
Tlicy  consisted  priocipHlly  of  the  clergy- 
man, the  squire,  and  two  or  three  occupiers 
of  land  holding  under  the  squire,  and  thmk- 
ing  that  in  all  parish  matters  they  were 
hound  to  support  him.  The  population  of 
his  own  panah  contained  15  per  cent,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  how  would  they  be 
affected  by  this  Bill  f  As  an  advanced 
Liberal  he  would  do  ell  be  could  in  theii 
our ;  hut  while  he  held  the  clergyman 
great  esteem,  he  knew  what  the  rev. 
gentleman's  views  would  be  aa  to  freeing 
children  from  religious  instruction.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  children  should  absent 
themselves  on  the  dissent  of  the  parents 
being  given  in  writing  j  but  many  parents 
in  rural  parishes  could  not  write;  and  if  they 
could  they  and  their  families  were  under  ob- 
ligations to  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and 
wouldhardly  dare  to  send  in  a  written  dissent, 
because  their  doiogso  would  militeteagainst 
their  own  interest*.  Hisviews  uponthissub- 
well  stated  ina  remarkakahle  letter 


appearei 


day,  and  which  was  nuurecsatu  uj  rv  iiuu- 
conformist  minister  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter).  One  thing  was 
clear,  aod  it  was  that  if  the  prindple  of 
absence  from  religious  teaching  were  to  be 
carried  out,  it  ought  not  to  be  the  dissent 
of  the  parent  in  writing  that  should  be  re- 
quired, but  the  law  ought  to  require  his 
written  assent  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  child ;  the  instruction  ought  to  he 
given  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
Echool  hours ;  a  time-table  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  scho.  1.  and  no  child  ought 
tn  he  expected  to  attend  religious  itistruc- 
lion  except  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
parent.  It  was  snid  the  religious  instruc- 
tion imparled  would  be  that  of  the  majo- 
rity i  but  it  would  not  be  so  in  many  casea, 
because  of  lodgers  in  towns  and  not  one  in 
twenty  had  got  their  names  placed  on  the 
Parliamentary  register,   and  lodgers  were 
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not  ftdmitled  to  the  municipal  francbise. 
Od  these  grounda  it  wn  desired  that  the 
amendment  slaDdiog-  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  anil  learned  member  for  t^troud  should 
be  accepted  by  the  GovernTtient ;  they 
ong'ht  to  state  clearlj  that  ihi^y  would 
accept  the  sense  of  it,  and  that  in  Oovern- 
ment  schools  the  njatem  of  Bible  reading 
should  correspond  witb  thnt  adopted  in  the 
national  schools  of  Ireland.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Stroud  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  i 
year  than  to  allow  the  Bill  to  ^ass  in  iti 
present  ibape,  setrling  the  religions  ques- 
tion on  BO  unfair  a  basis.  He  was  sorry  to 
oppose  the  best  minigtry  England  ever  poB- 
■eased ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  consci- 
entious conviction  and  earnest  wishes  of 
those  who  sent  bini  to  Parliament,  be  must 
take  that  course  on  this  question  if  the 
religious  clauses  were  not  either  altered  or 
struck  out  of  the  Bill. 
Sm    HENKY    SELWIN-IBBETSON 


called  the  irreconcilables,  would  no 
allowed  to  defeat  ibis  measure.  He  must, 
however,  compliment  the  hon.  member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Muodella)  on  the  eicel- 
lent  speech  he  bad  delivered.  He  declined 
to  deal  with  the  imaginative  pictures  drawn 
hr  the  hon.  member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Henrv 
Hoare)  who  had  favoured  the  House  with 
such  a  terrible  eltetch  of  the  ruthless  de- 
strndion  which  his  innocent  and  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  would 
wr«ak  upon  all  who  did  not  pay  their 
diurch-rates.  The  question  bad  been  ar- 
gued  by  hon.  members  below  the  gangway 
as  if  they  were  the  only  men  who  were 
required  to  mike  sacrifices  in  settling  this 
^at  question  ;  but  the  House  should  bear 
m  mind  the  position  of  some  hon.  gentle- 
meo  who  represented  rural  districts.  Not 
long  ago  the  Conscience.  Clause  was  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  dread  in  the  rural 
districts,  while  an  educational  rate  was 
even  more  ardently  opposed.  Yet  so  con- 
vinced were  the  members  representingrural 
ODDStitueDcies  of  the  necessity  for  some  pjeat 
acheme  for  national  education,  and  of  the 
necessitr  which  such  a  scheme  would  in- 
volve or  great  sacrilices  being  made  by  all 
for  it«  attainment,  that  they  were  perfecfly 
willing  to  support  the  measure  of  the 
Oovemment,  however  much  they  might 
object  to  some  of  its  details.  The  extreme 
~    the  opposite  side  of  the  House 


DO  religious  education  at  nil,  and  avowed  a 
remarkable  hostility  to  the  Bill,  seeing  that 
they  were  generally  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Government;  but  he  trusted  ti    '  "' 


Ooi 


woidd  feel   tliat  every  objec- 
which  had  been  raised  could  be  fairly 


■eemed  to  have  set  their  m 


nhen  the  House  whs  in  Committee 
upon  the  BUI-  He  should  have  some  ob< 
jectiona  to  raise  upon  certain  clauses  when 
the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  as  be  had  long 
felt  that  if  a  Conscience  Clause  were 
which  fairly  pro- 
>d  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  and  that  it  must  also  be 
a  time  Conscience  Clause,  devoting  the  first 
hour  to  religious  instruction.  With  regard 
to  cmpulsion,  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  North 
Staffordshire  (Sir  Charles  Adderley}  in- 
tended to  sujfgest  some  amendment  for 
carrying  out  indirect  compulsion,  and  he 
should  like  to  sec  an  education  test  made 
the  conditiop  for  emplnyment.  But  these 
weT'i  matters  which  ne  believed  might  be 
fairly  discussed  and  ascertained  in  Com- 
mittee, and  he  should,  therefore,  give  hie 
hearty  assent  to  tbe  second  readtnir  of  the- 
Bill. 

Mb.  JA.COB  BRIGHT  said,  there  were 
only  two  conditions  necessary  to  secure  tbe  - 
complete  elementary  instruction  of  any 
peo^e — in  the  first  place  there  should  he  a 
good  school  within  tnereachof  every  chiU; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  there  should  be 
somehind  of  security  that  the  children  should 
attend  with  tolerable  regularity,  and  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  years.  The  firat  of 
these  conditions  the  Bill  met  courageously 
and  comprehensively,  for  Eogland  and 
Wales  would  now  be  divided  into  school, 
districtn,  so  that  no  part  of  the  country 
would  be  outside  one  or  other  of  them  ,-  andi 
instead  of  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
support  of  voluntary  suuncriptions,  the 
pcbools  would  henceforth  be  adequately 
sustained  from  public  sources.  The  second 
condition  was  undoubtedly  met  by  the  Bill 
in  an  imperfect  way.  For  this,  however, 
he  did  not  blnma  tbe  authors  of  the  Bill, 
because  he  agreed  wiih  the  hon.  member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  'Winterbolham)  that  it  was 
impoa^ible  to  legislate  successfully,  except 
with  tbe  intelligent  co-operation  of  tho 
people,  and  he  was  not  sure,  after  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place,  that  th6 
country  was  ready  for  a  fixed  and  unifornh 
law  of  compulsory  attendance  extending  to. 
all  children.  He  wished  he  might  be  mis- 
tbe  point,  and  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee he  might  find  that  the  Uoiue  n 
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readj  for  the  adoption  of  general  compol- 
B0«;  education.  He  hnd  learned  tliat  great 
obiectiaD  wa«  felt  out-of-doors  to  what  wa« 
called  permissiTe  compulsion;  but  it  had 
alwava  been  his  doctime  that  half  a  loaf 
was  Dettei  than  no  bread ;  and  in  manufac- 
tuiiOK  towns  and  among  tbe  industrial 
popuutious  of  couDlies,  where  the  men 
earned  good  wages,  and  where  there  was 
much  independence,  public  aeotiment  would 
require  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 
biMrds,  and  the  good  leeults  which  would 
flow  from  its  exercise  would  soon  lead  Par- 
liament to  adopt  a  general  law.  But  it  was 
a  great  pity  thnt  school  boards  were  not  to 
exist  eyerjwhere,  as  without  boards  there 
could  not  be  compulsion ;  and  in  some 
places,  although  there  was  excellent  school 
accommodatjon,  the  children  would  not 
take  advantage,  of  the  schools.  The  real 
defect  of  the  3ill  was,  .that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  was  required  not  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  education 
of  the  district,  but  onlj  to  linow  whether 
^lere  was  suiEdent  school  provimon  in 
the  district  i  and  foi  some  time  they 
would  conlinne  to  have  manj  districts 
where  there  was  ample  educational  pro- 
vision; but  where  the  children  were  only 
half-«ducated,  or  not  educated  at  all.  He 
had  never  wavered  in  his  intention  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which 
he  considered  was  one  well  worthy  to  be 
considered  in  Comntittee.  It  had  been  said 
that  Bills  were  not  improved  in  Committee, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  becajne 
worse.  That  might  be  true  as  regarded 
past  Parliaments,  hut  he  thought  it  untrue 
as  r^aided  the  present  one.  Uis  right 
hon.  Mend  (the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil) referred  to  the  Iibjichester  school 
committee,  and  said  that  in  1867  and  1866 
edueationEU  meamrea  were  introduced  into 
that  House,  in  both  of  which  the  religious 
question  ws«  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
m  the  present  Bill.  But  thoee  Bills  were 
confined  to  giving  aid  to  existing  schools. 
The  Manchester  Bill  would  have  been  again 
introduced  liia  session  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Qovemment  Bill;  but  it  would  not 
have  contained  the  clause  giving  unlimited 
power  to  a  school  board  to  determine  the 
religious  teaching.  The  Manchester  com- 
mittee had  changed  their  Ti6w^  for  they 
recognised  the  change  which  had  taken 
placa  in  the  opinion  of  this  country ;  and  he 
could  not  help  t.TimWing  that  as  that  com- 
mittee, composed,  as  it  was,  of  the  most 
experienced  and  earnest  friends  of  educa- 
tion, had  after  the  flillevt  inquiry,  thou^t 


proper  to  expunge  that  part  of  their  scheme, 
it  would  have  neen  wise  of  the  Goreni- 
ment  to  have  followed  their  example,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  that  they  wouM  wish 
force  an  obnoxious  clause  upon  a  reluctant 


from  the  beginning,  had  felt  anxious  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  Qovemment,  which  had  been 
loyal  to  the  principles  which  had  placed 
them  in  power,  and  kept  them  there.     It 


Church  question,  and  vanquished  three- 
fourths  of  ttie  diificultiea  of  the  Irish 
laud  question,  should  make  shipwreck  of 
this  important  measure.  Bo  long  as  it 
was  expedient  to  legislate  separately  for 
separate  parta  of  the  kingdom  he  should 
bo  content  to  consider  the  questions  a£recl>- 
ing  them  separately.  At  present  the 
House  was  legislating  for  England  and 
Wales ;  and  he  believed  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
were  detemuned,  if  possible,  that  no 
public  money  rused  by  taxation  shoold  be 
used  for  the  support  of  any  school  in  which 
the  teaching  of  catechisms  and  creeds  was 
mixed  up  vrith  the  ordinary  school  instruc- 
tion. The  Nonconformists  were  unanimoui 
on  that  point.  The  working  classes,  for 
whose  support  both  sides  of  the  House  had 
oflen  competed,  were  not  denominational. 


For  good  or  for  evil  they  stood  to  a  lai]ge 
extent  outside  the  limits  of  religious  bodies 
altogether.    The  majority  of  the  people  of 


England  and  Wales  would  not  permit  of  a 
mixture  of  secular  and  religious  teaching 
in  the  rate-supported  schools.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  impolitic  to  take  a  division  on 
this  question.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
censures  that  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon). 
No  man  had  done  ntoreduringthelaat  twelve 
months  for  education  than  that  hon.  member; 
and,  in  point  of  &ct,  he  had  mainly  assisted 
in  producing  such  a  state  of  public  tselii;^ 
as  rendered  it  possihle  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  to  introduce  this  mea- 
sure, and  had  evoked  an  opinion  which 
would,  probably,  asast  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman still  further  in  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  measure.  He  hoped  this  measure 
mightsoon  become  law,  and  thatthe  daywas 
not  fitf  distant  when  the  greatness  of  this 
country  might  be  measured,  not  by  its 
power  on^,  not  alone  by  the  breadth  and 
freedom  of  its  ptditicol  mstitutians,  but  l>y 
the  moral  and  intallectnal  conditjon  of  that 
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Tsst  cUss  which  was  lowest  in  the  scale, 
and  without  which  the  country  would  have 


Mb.  J.  HOWARD  eaid,  that  at  this* 
kte  period  of  the  debate  oue  could  scarcely 
hope  to  throw  much  new  liapht  upon  the 
question  before  the  House.  NoTertheless, 
u  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  present  Qovem- 
loant  he  wished  to  say  a  tew  woids  as  to  the 
n  why  be  could  not,  at  pieaent,-Bes  his 


for  the  smeudment  He  had  bopod,  and 
he  still  hoped,  that  a  Bt&tement  would  'be 
nMde  from  the  Treuury  Bench,  which 
would  relieve  the  minds  of  hon.  members 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  prevent 
tbeir  being  driven  to  oppose  a  Qovem- 
ment  for  which  thev  entertained  so  high 
a  regard.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  of  opinions  which  existed  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  he  thought  that 
they  might  all  be  ranged  under  two  gene- 
nl  divisions.  One  class  believed  that  the 
zreat  object  (^  education  was  to  fit  man 
tat  the  world  which  is  to  come ;  another 
equally  mncere  and  earnest  class  maintained 
that  the  object  of  educatitHi  wsa  to  fit  maa 
tar  the  work  and  duties  of  the  present  Ufe. 
Whilst  admitting  the  force  of  the  former 
view  of  the  subject,  he  held  that  so  &r 
u  the  Slate  was  concerned  its  duty 
ceased  when  it  had  provided  an  educa- 
tion  which  would  fit  tne  rising  generation 
tor  the  work  and  duties  of  the  present  life. 
Such  an  education  or  training,  although 
not  its  direct  intention,  would  place  the 
chDdren  of  the  country  in  a  position,  in 
iftflp-life,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  to 
Kap  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  knowledge  of  revealed  truth. 
The  principle  of  ^e  BQl  was  stated  by  his 
rigjit  hon.  friend  the  Vice-President  of 
tbe  Council  to  be  contained  in  Clause  14 ; 
if  ao,  be  objected  to  the  principle  of  tbe 
ffill,  or  rather  to  a  principle  which  it  in- 
volved—the  perpetnation  and  extension  of 
denominational  schools.  He  would  not 
repeat  what  had  been  so  clearly  set  forth 
by  previous  speakers,  as  to  the  local 
squabbles,  which  would  be  engendered ; 
but  be  endorsed  what  had  been  said  by 
hia  hou.  friends  the  memtiers  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Dixon)  and  Stroud  (Mr. 
Wintorbotharo).  A  right  hon.  baronet 
(Rmoflite,  the  member  for  North  StalTord- 
•nire  (Sir  Charles  Adderley),  who  had  just 
mc^Q,  intimated  that  the  opposition  to  the 
fitll  arose  out  c£  antipathy  to  the  Church 
<i  Engloiid.    He  repudiated  that  assertion ; 


forhisownpart  he  wished  well  to  the  Church. 
He  (Mr.  Howard)  baheved  that  the  oppo- 
sition sprung  from  much  broader  conddera' 
tions  and  tar  deeper  reasons.  He  regarded 
the  foundation  or  recognition  of  denomina- 
tional schools  as  one  of  the  gravest  erroT» 
ever  committed  by  a  Qovemment.  From 
the  commencement  of  its  adoption,  it  had 
blocked  the  way  to  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education.  His  objections  to 
''  '  *    ktional  schools  were  not  the 


growth  of  yesterday ;  long  before  he  was  a 
member  of  that  House,  or  thought  of  being 
a  member,  he  had  both  written  and  spoken 
against  the  principle.  Now  that  it  waa 
proposed  to  start  afresh,  now  that  Parlia- 
ment was  desirous  of  inaugurating  a  new 
course — one  fraught  with  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country, — he 
regretted  that  Qovemment  proposed  to 
start  again  on  the  denominatioiial  system- 
He  for  one  was  quite  prepared  to  postpone 
legislation  for  a  year  until  this  objectioiiable 
principle  could  be  eliminated  fiom  the 
national  system.  He  thought  his  hon. 
friend  tbe  member  for  Shetfield  (Mr.  Mnn- 
della)  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  evil  of 
postponement,  and  that  the  evils  he  had 
depicted  existed  only  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion. He  hoped  that  the  advocates  of  mi- 
aectarian  education  would  remain  fiiin  and 
be  determined  to  clear  the  decks  of  this  d^ 
nominationalism.  He  thought  that  they  had 
enough  already  of  denominationaUsm ;  yea, 
&T  too  much,  without  extending  and  per- 
petuating it  in  the  national  schools  in  eveiy 
parish  thronghout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Christiuiity,  ne  held,  was  cal- 
culated to  expMid,  to  deepen,  to  intenafy 
haman  sympathies.  Denommationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  calculated  to  narrow,  to 
diminish  them.  He  beKeved  that  it  was 
desirable  for  the  wellheing  of  tbe  county, 
that  the  broadest  sympathy  should  exist 
between  the  various  clanes ;  and  as  ha  be- 
lieved that  the  denominational  element  in 
our  day  schools  tended  to  narrow  the  mind 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  prejudices 
which  might  never  be  eradicated  in  after- 
life, be  objected  altogether  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  fell  short  in 
not  having  made  absolute  provision  for  the 
absoriition  of  exi  sting  denominational  schools 
into  tJie  national  system,  and  this  within  a 
given  time.  It  was  true  that  Clause  SI 
had  made  such  a  course  possible ;  but,  like 
many  other  parta  <rf'  the  Bill,  it  was  of  too 
permissive  a  character.  He  would  not  put 
a  sudden  stop  to  State  aid  to  esiataiu: 

(.,009  re 
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schools ;  he  would  give  them  time  to  put 
their  houses  in  order ;  but  he  mMoUined 
that  as  the  country  was  about  making  a 
tesh  start  Bome  definite  time  should  be 
fixed  when  State  aid  should  cease.  Again, 
he  could  see  ao  substantial  difference  be- 
^een  assistance  to  schools  from  the  Con- 
:gelidated  Fund,  or  money  raised  by  rates. 
The  principle  of  Slate  aid  was  involved  in 
the  one  and  the  other.  He  believed  tbftt 
so  strong  a  feeling  existed  in  the  coun- 
try wainst  State  aid  to  denominations, 
whether  for  Church  or  school  purposes, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  ere 
long  inevitablr  &11.  He  held  it  («  be  the 
•iatj  of  tbe  State  to  provide  a  system  of 
'educatioH  for  the  whole  country,  and  this 
not  only  without  subsidising  one  Church  to 
a  greater  extent  than  another,  but  without 
subsidising  any  Church  at  all.  Having  said 
thus  much  against  denominational  schools 
for  England  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  hia  observations  applied  with  four-fold 
force  to  Ireland,  in  which  country  sectarian 
hatred  was  &r  more  bitter  than  in  England, 
He  had  been  told  in  that  House  that  there 
was  some  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
GoTemment  to  eitend  the  denominational 
system  to  Ireland.  He  hoped  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  rumour,  for  the  system 
would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  greater 
evils  in  that  country  than  in  England,  and 
tbe  attempt  would  raise  a  violent  storm  of 
opposition.  He  might  be  asked,  as  he  had 
mien  been  told  when  opposing  denomina- 
tional schools — then  you  wouid  banish 
bU  religious  teaching  from  our  schools  P 
Certain^  not;  the  two  things  at«  as  separate 
and  distinct  as  two  such  C(^nat«  questions, 
Uke  denominational  teaching  uid  religious 
teaching,  can  well  be.  But  he  co^seed 
that  ifthe  question  of  denominationa]  teach- 
ing could  not  be  adjusted,  then  he  would 
jom  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stroud 
and  others  in  demanding  a  purely  secular 
education.  He,  however,  accepted  it,  only 
as  a  dernier  retiort:  be  believed,  however, 
the  difficulty  might  bo  overcome,  if  the  pre- 
sent Government  would  fairly  grapple  with 
it.  The  other  evening  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber who  introduced  the  Bill  read  a  letter 
from  Birmingham;  he  (Mr,  Howard),  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  would  read  a 
brief  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
head  master  of  one  of  the  great  public 
schoob  at  Bedford — 

"Bedford,  Feb.  13, 1870. 
"My  ttoarsir.-AU  religious  teaching  In  our 
hool  is  based  upon  tlie  Bible.    Our  ftUention 
this  head  is  confined  to  the  moral  (eaclungs 


of  the  book  and  its  historical  usocialiong.  Doc- 
trinal matters  we  studiou!-ly  avoid.  Each  daj's 
work  (Saturday  excepted)  is  begun  witb  a  read- 
ing or  a  purdon  of  one  'if  the  Gospels  and  a 
short  prayer.  The  classes  are  then  catechised 
by  the  masters  on  tha  |)aS3B({e  that  has  been 
read,  with  a  view  to  explaining  peculiarities  at 
phraseology,  historical  allusions,  &r.  Jews.  Ca- 
thjlics,  and,ganerally  speaking, all  those  having 
conscientious  scruples  are  excused  attending 
prayers  and  religious  teaching  at  the  request 
qF  their  friends.  Two  only  out  of  320  pupils 
claim  this  exemplion.  These  are  sons  of  a  Jew. 
Selections  from  tha  Book  of  Proverbs  are  read 
on  Saturday  mornings.  The  school  is  dosed 
witlj  prayer  and  readings  from  Ihe  Psalms.  I 
have  never  experienced  the  slightest  dilficully 
in  carrying  out  my  arrangemenis  For  religious 
teaching;  and  I  Lave  no  hesitation  in  attribu- 
ting this  circumstance  to  the  rule  I  have  always 
observed  of  making  the  study  of  the  Bible  an 
optional  work.  Special  pi'izcs  are  given  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Biblicd  literatura  ;  and  Ihe  monitors 
frequently  extend  their  theoloi;icnl  studies  to 
Trench  on  tht  Panola,  Palej's  Evidtoca  and 
Hora  Faaliaa,  &c.— I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

"  WlLXIKSON  FlNLINSOIC" 

He  (Mr.  Howard)  wouTd  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  feet  that  into  these  Bed- 
ford schools  no  olergymin  or  rainisttr  is 
permitted  to  enter  to  controlj  orto  interfere, 
m  any  way,  with  the  rehgioua  teaching. 
Doctrinal  instruction  being  avoided,  no  diffi- 
culty had  been  experienced — having  been  a 
scholar,  and  eubsequeotly  a  trustee  for 
twenty  years,  he  was  in  a  positjon  to  say 
tbe  results  had  been  highly  satisfactory 
notwithstjinding  the  feet  that  the  masters 
had  belonged  to  various  denominations. 
What  the  country  feared,  and  what  he  be- 
Leved  the  country  was  determined  to  resist, 
was  that  the  parochial  clergy  would,  to 
advance  their  own  infiuence,  seek  to  mo- 
nopolise the  management  of  the  schools  of 
the  people.  If  this  were  provided  against, 
he  believed  there  would  be  few  objectors  to 
the  Bible  and  leligious  teaching.  He  had 
received  a  great  number  of  communications 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  on  what 
had  been  termed  the  "  religious  difficulty." 
One  from  a  mariiet  town  in  his  own  coon^ 
was  so  temperately  worded  and  eo  much  to 
the  purpose  that,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  wouItUread  it — 

"  Leighton  BuKzard,  Beds.,  March,  1870. 
"  I.  We  very  earnestly  deprecate  all  denomi- 
national and  sectarian  teaching,  and  though  we 
should  prefer  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  these  ele- 
mentary scliool*,  wa  would  rather  forego  that, 
advantage  than  have  such  s  heritngd  ol  strife 
and  ill-will  Iwqueatlied  to  us  as  will  ineyitiiblj 
result  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stands.  We  look  upon  a  Conscience  Clause, 
however  well  meant,  as  utterly  futile,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  highly  objectionable ;  and 
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■wo  think  tbat  tor  the  better  securinfi  of  this 
unsectarian  taaching  all  the  exiittng  public  ele- 
mentary schools  ahouLd  be  brought  under  the 
oontrol  of  the  scbonl  bo4rdB. 

"  2.  We  think  that  these  boards  should  con- 
SBt  of  not  leaa  than  ail ;  tliat  they  should  be 
formed  in  ev'erj  district  immedintcly  on  the 
passing  of  tbis  Bill ;  that  Che  election  thereof 
diould  vest  in  all  hauseholders.  and  that  the 
election  ilself  should  be  by  ballot  or  voting 
papers. 

"3.  That  the  employment  of  the  compulsory 
powers  vested  in  the  ttoard  should  be  impera- 
tive snd  not  merely  permissive. 

"  4.  That  where  a  rata  is  levied  by  the  school 
tnard  it  should  in  all  fumeas  be  applied  in 
squ«l  proportions  in  aid  of  all  the  public  ele- 
mantar;  schools  in  the  dialrict. 

"  In  submitting  these  viesvs  to  your  consider- 
ation, we  have  ool;  one  very  simple  purpose  to 
nrve.  We  are  not  anxious  to  hinder  ttie  pro- 
gress of  tbe  Bill,  but  we  are  doairous  to  see 
every  element  of  strife  and  dissatisfacUon  eUmi- 
nated  from  it." 

It  bod  been  with  very  great  reluctaoce  snd 
much  deference,  that  he,  s  young  member, 
bad  prasumed  to  dilTer  bo  widely  with  the 
GoTemtneat  upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  It  appeared  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  on  entering  upon  the  question 
there  were  four  coureeB  open — QovemiDeDt 
might  have  adopted  tbe  secular  tfaeor; ;  it 
might  have  defined  what  religious  teaching 
should  be  imparted,  or,  what  was  periiaps 
&r  CAflier,  it  might  have  put  the  matter 
negatiTel;,  and  prescribed  what  should  not 
be  taught ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  in  leaving  the 
question  to  local  autnoritiee — a  course  he 
«ould  not  but  think  the  moet  objectionable 
ofalL  A  few  nights  ago  bis  right  non.  friend 
the  Vice-Preeiaent  of  the  Council  (Mr. 
FoTBl«r)  made  use  of  the  following  words : — 
"  There  should  be  no  dogmatic  teaching  in 
State-«npported  schools."^  If  that  were  the 
opinion  ot  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  he 
iMtld  M>  sound  a  principle,  whj  had  he  not 
introduced  a  cl^ise  into  the  BUI  to  give 
*ffiet  to  it  F  If  the  reli^ouB  teachiiw  were 
left,  as  the  Bill  proposed,  to  the  absohile 
control  of  local  authorities,  it  would  be  hable 
to  constant  and  midden  changes  as  the 
Ritualists  or  Evangelicals,  the  Noncon- 
fbrmists  or  Ohurchmeii,  the  Papists  or  Pro- 
testants gained  the  ascendancy  on  the  school 
boar^ ;  and  these  changes  in  the  teaching 
would  result  in  the  confusion  of  the  echo- 
krs,  the  vexation  of  the  parents,  and  the 
engendering  of  local  strife.  With  respect  to 
the  compuiaorv  principle,  he  would  confess 
that  for  years  he  was  opposed  to  direct  com- 
pulsion ;  ho  had  reganled  it  as  an  undue 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
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but  his  observation  of  the  system,  as  adopted 
in  America  and  in  Prussia,  bad  made  him 
a  convert  to  the  principJo  of  compulsory 
education.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was 
contraiy  to  the  principle  of  our  law  and 
constitution.  Ho  believed  that  it  was  in 
keeping  with  them ;  he  did  not  profess  to 
be  ereollj  learned  in  law,  but  he  had  always 
unifcrstood  that  a  fundamental  principle  of 
law  was  the  protection  of  the  we^  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  <i 
the  strong;  be  would  ask  tbe  Hotise  with 
confidence  what  portion  of  society  was  ao 
weak,  so  helpless,  as  the  youi^fest  ?  Our 
neglected  childreD  must  be  rescued  from 
the  Ignorance  in  which  ao  manv  parent 
now  broiwht  them  up.  He  would  point 
out  one  featuie  that  liad  not  been  recog- 
nised— if  direct  (impulsion  were  passed,  it 
would  not  remain  practically  in  force  oe- 
yond  the  present  generation :  for  parents 
who  had  experienced  the  advantages  of 
education  themselves  would  not  trouble  the 
State  to  enforce  education  upon  their  chil- 
dren, but  would  readily  avail  themselves  of 
the  means  provided.  He  confessed  that  at 
first  sight  direct  compulsion  appeared  a 
etrong  measure  ;  but  in  Prussia  he  had  in- 
quire of  landowners,  brmers,  and  peaainta, 
and  in  no  case  had  he  found  it  to  be  irk- 
some or  burdensome.  He  would  not  leave 
the  adoption  of  conipulsion  to  local  autho- 
rities ;  a  brmer  in  Prussia,  whom  he  (Hr. 
Howard)  aaked  if  school  attMidance  uiere 
was  always  enforoed,  slily  replied,  "  No ; 
when  the  burgomaster  is  a  large  fiirmer,  in 
busy  times  he  sleeps."  In  other  words,  the 
children  were  sent  to  work  in  defiance  <^ 
the  law  of  Prussia.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  would  suffer  moet 
from  the  compulsory  system.  He  (Mr. 
Howard)  was  a  large  employer  of  labour  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  mauu&ctures,  and 
he  entirely  dissented  from  that  opinion. 
When  Dr.  Frasor,  the  present  Bishop  ol  Man- 
chester, came  into  Bedfordshire  to  inquire 
into  tbe  subject  of  education  in  inral  dis- 
tricts, he  held  a  conference  with  his  (Hr. 
Howard's)  &rm  labourers,  who  expressed  an 
opinion  that  if  their  children  went  to  work 
before  they  were  eleven  years  old,  theii 
earnings  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them, 
because  their  extra  clothing  and  food  would 
cost  as  much  monev.  Moreover,  if  the 
supply  of  juvenile  labour  be  cut  off  or 
redui^d,  the  rale  of  wages  would  rise  in 
a  corresponding  ratio.  His  right  hon. 
friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
had  said  that 
was   contained    : 
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liered  he  had  ducOTered  auother  in 
Olauae  42 ;  this  appeared  to  him  to  intro- 
duce a  novel  and  objeetionaUe  principk  of 
lefj^iakdoQ,  because  under  it  th^Edocstion 
Department  would  have  power,  and  this 
without  any  limits  bb  to  time,  place,  or 
amoont,  to  tax  one  district  for  the  support  of 
education  in  another.  Should  the  Bill  go 
into  Oommittee,  he  should  more  that  tus 
otgectionahle  clause  be  struck  ouL  In  con- 
closion,  be  would  express  an  opinion  that 
the  potential  mood  was  &r  too  neel;  used 
in  t£e  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
measure  came  out  of  Committee  much 
which  was  now  in  the  potential  would 
be  changed  into  the  imperatiTe  mood. 

OoLOSBL  BEBESFOBD  said,  Sir,  I 
•honld  not  obtrude  myself  on  the  notice  of 
the  House,  whilst  yet  so  imperfectlv  ac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  and  forms 
which  eiist,  but  for  the  deep  interest  I 
take  in  the  important  eu^ect  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people :  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
HoDse  win  on  this  occasion  extend  to  me 
that  indulgence  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
lowing  to  new  members,  whilst  I  endea- 
Toor  to  eiplajn  m;  views  about  the  Bill. 
1  win  farieny  state  some  of  my  principal 
objections  to  the  BiB.  I  object  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  not  ordered  to  be  read 
in  the  schools ;  that  there  is  no  attempt 
whatever  to  limit  the  right  to  senfl  children 
to  the  elementary  school ;  that  there  is  no 
Mpaiste  school  provided  for  the  education 
ofthe  children  who  must  be  washed,  clothed, 
and  fed  before  they  can  learn ;  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  save 
£600,000  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  :  that  com- 
pnlsory  school  rates  are  to  M  collected  witb 
the  poor  rate ;  and  that  no  assurance  is 
gneii  tiiat  the  present  Parliamentary  grants 
vrill  be  continued  to  the  existing  denoroina- 
tional  schools.  Before  offering  auy-remarks 
in  support  of  those  objections,  I  must  refer 
back  for  a  moment  to  tlie  day  on  which  I 
had  the  honour  and  gratification  of  takisg 
my  seat  in  this  IIoQae.  It  was  on  the  same 
day  that  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
Praadent  of  the  Council  introduced  his 
ffin,  and  I  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whilst  he 
unfolded  his  scheme  to  the  House ;  for 
tliere  was  pFessmg  on  my  memo^  the 
announcement  made  by  tne  right  hon. 
gendeman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  his  manifesto,  in  Ilecember 
last,  at  Birmingham,  on  which  occasion  the 
Sglit  hon.  gentleman  not  only  signified  his 
wn  approval  of  the  Education  League 


scheme,  but  declared  that  it  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  QovemmenL  The  two  maia 
ieaturea  of  that  scheme  are — (1)  entire  seeo- 
lar  teaching,  and  (2)  compulsory  rates.    The 

right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice-President  a 
few  days  later  addressed  a  meeting  in  the 
North  of  England  on  education ;  but  be  wa» 
quite  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  £ducati<m 
League.  It  was.  therefore,  with  much. 
sati&ction  that  I  heard  the  Vice-Fremdent, 
on  coming  to  what  he  described  in  bi* 
speech  as  the  "  religious  question,''  use  tha 
ioQowing  language : — 


"We  make  the  school  boards  tlie managen 
and  leave  them  In  the  same  poeitioD  aa  that  af 
managers  of  thevoluntBryBchoola  .  .  .  Ought 
WB  to  restrict  the  school  boards,  in  regard  to 
reiigion,  more  than  we  do  the  mansgers  ol  the 
voluntary  schools  ?  We  have  oome  to  the  con- 
clusion tnat  we  ought  not  We  restrict  them, 
ot  course,  to  the  extent  of  a  moat  sLiingemt 
Conscience  Clause." 
But  the  Vice-President  went  further.    He 

"  If  we  are  to  prevent  religious  teaching  alto- 
gether, we  must  S117  that  the  Bible  Shall  not  be 
used  in  schooU  at  aU.  But  would  it  not  be  a 
monstrous  thin^  that  the  book  which,  after  all, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
should  be  the  only  book  that  was  not  allowed 
to  be  used  in  our  schools.  But  then  it  maj  be 
s^d  that  we  ought  to  have  do  dogmatic  teach- 
ing. But  how  are  we  to  prevent  it?  Are  we 
to  step  in  and  say  the  Bitile  may  be  read,  but 
may  not  be  explamed  ?  ' 


Sir,  having  a  strong  impression  that  wher» 
the  present  denommational  religioQS  vobm- 
tary  principle^  involving  the  reading  ofthe 
Scriptures  daily,  is  working  weU — and  it  ia 
decidedly  doing  so  in  a  large  number  of 
parishes  throughout  the  country — it  shonld 
not  be  lightly  interfered  with  nor  prejudioed, 
I  cordiaUy  joined  in  the  cheers  which  greeted 
the  right  non.  gentleman  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  on  that  announcement,  and 
I  entirely  agree  with  a  remark  which  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Droitwii£  (Sir  John  Fakington)  shortly 
after,  tbat  "for  every  pdedble  reason 
domestic  and  foreign,  it  is  most  neccaaary 
to  Have  a  real  system  of  national  education. 
Sir,  I  heard  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Oonncjl  say  also— 

"  Hist  no  one  could  occupy  his  office  without 
being  full;  awai«  ot  what  the  country  owes  ta 
the  managers  of  scbools  at  present  in  receipt  ot 
Ooverament  grants.  ...  We  must  take  care 
not  to  destroy  in  building  up— not  to  destroy 
the  existing  system  in  Introducing  a  new  one. . 
,  .  .  Our  object  is  to  completa  the  present 
voluntary  system,  to  fill  up  gaps,  (parmg  tha 
public  money." 
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and  what  ia  that  temper  likely  to  be  ?  N» 
doubt  the  right  bon.  gentlemea  opposite 
think  they  have  taken  a  long  lease  of  the 
bench  tbey  occupy ;  and  vhat  is  to  be  ex- 

Kcted  faim  the  Vice-Preadent  of  the 
lUDcil,  viUt  two  euch  coUeagaes  aa  the 
right  boD.jreutlenian  the  PreddeDt  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  disciple  of  the 
National  Education  League,  at  one  eibow> 
and  the  right  hon.  gentlemBn  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Eschequer,  whose  hostility  to  the 
denoniinational  system  is  weU  known  at  the 
other,  pushing  him  to  the  front  to  carry  out 
their  views.  I  find  it  frequently  enacted 
what  may  not  be  done  br  this  BIS.  In 
short,  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  nega- 
tiveB.  In  this  -very  eectitm  (83rd)  it  reatricta 
the  conditions  to  be  imposed — 

"  They  shall  not  require  that  the  school  shall 
be  in  connection  with  a  religious  denominalioD, 
nor  that  religious  instruction  be  given  in  the 


I  wae  thankflil  to  hear  this,  but  havii 
Tided  myself  with  a  copy  of  the 
perused  it  carefully,  and  I  believe,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  perusal,  that  the  burdens  will 
indeed  be  laid  upon  our  constituents  in  the 
■h&pe  of  local  rates  and  in  relief  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  that  the 
effect  tif  it  win  be  to  do  away  with  volun- 
tarj  leal,  to  do  away  with  voluntary  sub- 
■onptionB,  and  speedily  to  annihilate  the 
Toluntary  system.  I  wish  it  to  ho  distinctly 
understood  that  I  ^mpathise  with  those 
■choole  which  have  adopted  the  Conscience 
Oauae,  and  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  in 
the  authorised  version.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent epeaking  of  bis  Bill  described  it  as 
"  conatiiictive  legislation."  It  is  indeed  so, 
for  you  can  ooiy  find  out  what  is  to  be,  or 
what  ia  not  to  be,  by  d»g^;ing  a  clause  out 
of  its  place,  and  putting  it  alongside  another, 
•od  comparinr  tliem  together.  I  altogether 
tw\iaa  that  fulL  open,  nianly,  T?^glipb  declft- 
Tktion  in  the  Revised  Code — 

■"Ukat  where  there  is  in  any  parish  a  putiljc 
elementary  school,  supported  by  voluotar; 
ocmtiibutions,  by  I^rliamentary  grants,  and  by 
■diool  fee9,  wiui  the   Conscience  Clause  suffi' 


throw  any  pomon  of  the  expense  upon  Uie 

ratepajets." 

Also— 

"  Hut  every  icbool  aided  by  a  f(iant  must  be 
either  a  school  in  connection  with  some  recog- 
nised religious  denominatioii,  or  a  school  m 
wbScb,  beeides  secular  instruction,  the  Scrip- 
tOTM    are   read   daily   frotn   the   authori^d 


B  relipous  training  and  the  Bible  In  the 
lenoola,  guarding  the  rights  of  the  minority,* 
Now,  I  ask,  how  is  all  this  carried  out  by 
theBillF  In  Section  83  it  is  enacted  that— 
"  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by 
mn  elementary  school,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
■■nual  Parliamentary  graot,  shall  be  those  con- 
tained in  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Depart- 
metit  for  the  time  beJng." 
Two  of  those  conditions  are  unlimited  in- 
spection and  the  Conscience  Clause,  but 
many  others  may  be  inflicted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  voluntaiy  system.  Voluntaiy 
subscriptions  may  have  to  be  more,  school 
fees  by  parents  to  be  increased,  Parlia- 
mentaiy  grants  decreased,  religious  training 

ST  masters  objected  to,  the  clergymen  ex- 
uded ;  anything,  in  short,  you  please,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  temper  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  time  being ; 


version.  Well,  sir,  I  naturally  turn  to  see 
what  is  an  elenftntary  school,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  83rd  section,  entitled  to  a 
Parliamentary  grant.    I  find  it  defined  to 

"  A  school  where  elementary  education  is 
giveu,  but  is  not  to  include  any  school  where 
the  ctiildren  are  clothed  and  (ed,  or  where  the 
children's  payments  exceed  9d.  per  week.* 
I  then  go  to  Section  7,  to  see  how  this 
elementary  school  is  to  be  conducted  in 
order  to  De  entitled  to  a  grant,  and  I  find 
the  word  "public"  added  to  elementary 
Bcbool,  without  any  explanation  of  the  term. 
I  euppoee  it  means  "open  to  all  comers." 
This  at  once  appears  to  me  &tal  to  the 
present  volimtwy  system,  in  which  the 
school  fees  are  required  to  be  equal  to  the 
voluntary  subecripdons  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  The  "gutter"  children, 
3  they  are  called,  are  excluded ;  therefore, 
e  voluntary  system  is  not  "  public,"  and 
this  condition  is  not  fiilfilled.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  at  once  stop 
the  grant  In  the  some  section  (No.  7)  two 
of  ue  heads  are  of  the  same  negative 
character  I  have  complained  of— 

<1.)  "No  iDspector  shall,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Education  Department,  and  on 
request  of  the  managers,  inquire  Into  religious 
instruction  or  esBinfiiO  any  scholar  thereon : 
(2)  no  child  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  to 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school," 
I  object  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  now 
religions  examinatioua  should  be  clogged 
with  such  dJffieidties.    The  D 
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request,  the  Educatioiml  Deportment  must 
on  every  occasion  consent,  and  a  special  in- 
spector must  then  he  provided  for  the  duty. 
These  difScullJes  are  intended,  or  at  all 
CTents  will  operate,  as  a  blow  to  the  rehgious 
denomiiuttioiuJ  ey^m,  and  will  shortly 
prove  &lal  to  it.  Who  vrill  volunteer 
money  for  a  school  supported  by  a  compul- 
sory rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  pound  F 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  birtH  and  parentage 
of  thisBill  is  the  National  Education  League, 
and  that  the  child  haa  been  dressed  up  in 
the  clothes  of  the  National  Union  simply  to 
beg  the  sympathies  of  the  House.  Any 
hon.  member  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
handle  and  fondle  the  child  will  find  out  the 
sham,  I  will  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill,  which 
18  toretieve  theChancellorof  the  Kxchequer, 
by  reducing  the  Parliamentary  riant  paid 
out  of  puhhc  taxes,  and  to  throwtne  amount 
on  the  local  toxation^that  is,  on  the  noor- 
rat«s.  The  Parliamentary  grant  to  scnoola 
for  1,600,000  childreiT  last  year,  was 
£415,000 ;  school  tees,  £420,000;  voluntary 
eabecriptions,  £420,000 :  total  expenditure 
for  \m,  £1,256,000.  The  Vice-PrMident 
calculates  that  under  the  present  Bill  the 
children  to  be  helped  will  be  3,000,000. 
If  the  cost  should  not  exceed  the  present 
cost  per  child  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
the  total  cost  for  the  8,000,000  will  be 
jast  double  that  of  }aat  year — namely, 
£2,510,000.  The  voluntary  system  has 
produced  10s.  per  child,  and  the  rates 
AM  to  furnish  the  same  sum,  which  you 
will  see  &om  the  64th  section :  3,000,000 
at  lOs.  amounts  to  £1,500.000  from 
local  rates.  Deducting  the  £1,500,000 
from  £2,510,000  required,  the  sum  of 
£1,010,000  will  be  left.  Doubling  the 
school  fees  (£420,000  last  year),  £M),000 
will  be  derived  from  this  source ;  and  de- 
ducting this  sum  from  the  £1,010,000  the 
amount  left  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  pay  wiU  be  £170,000  only, 
whereas  on  the  present  principle,  the 
amount  of  ForUamentary  grant  would 
be  £830,000.  So  imperial  taxation  is 
taxed  £000,000  at  the  cost  of  the  rale- 

giyers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
resident  savB  that  his  system  will  cover  the 
countiy.  >ro  doubt;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  as  all  voluntary  aubscriptions  will 
cease,  the  Qovemment  should  provide  four- 
sixths  of  the  total  cost  of  educating  the 
3,000,000  of  children,  and  the  school  fees 
the  reminder,  any  deficiency  in  the  latter  to 
be  paid  by  local  taxation.  I  will  very  briefiy 
make  one  or  two  comments  upon  those  of  my 


objections  not  yet  tonched  upon,  three  in 
number.  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  throw- 
ing open  the  schools  to  all  classes,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  persons  able  to  pay  for 
the    education  of  their  children  who  wiD 


payers  wiU  be  taxed  for  the  education  of 
those  better  off.  I  object  to  the  compulsory 
school  rates  being  coUected  with  the  poor- 
rate,  because  that  rate  is  already  encumbered 
with  the  county  rale,  the  hi^way  rate, 
the  police  rate,  and  expense  of  preparing 
registers  of  voters.  The  rate  should  be 
collected  quite  distinct  from  any  other. 
Again,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  chil- 
dren who  must  be  washed,  clothed,  and  fed 
before  they  can  leam.  They  should  be  sent 
to  the  present  union  schools.  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  for  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  to  offer  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  Bill.  The  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  originally  the  National 
Education  League,  pure  and  simple.  To 
secure  support— to  satisft  those  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  look  closely  into  1^ 
matter,  the  National  Education  Union  has 
been  grafted  on  to  it.  The  branch  will  die, 
and  the  tree  will  remain.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  Bill  is  in  that  direction. 
The  idea  of  being  suffered  to  teach  religion, 
instead  of  its  being  made  an  integnl  por- 
tion of  every  child's  education !  The  fear 
of  God  b  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
no  education  can  impart  moral  principle 
which  is  worth  the  having  in  time  of 
templalJon  except  a  religions  one.  I 
hope  that  I  have  helped  to  expose  the 
delects  and  emasculate  the  child  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  put  in  a 
truer  though  darker  aspect  the  Bill  which 
dawned  upon  us  with  such  a  roseate  hue. 
In  conclusion,  I  thank  the  House  for  its 
kindness,  and,  mindful  of  the  impassioned 
tones  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  last  Fridav,  when  ap- 
pealing for  justice  to  Ireland,  I  appeal  to 
him  now  for  justice  to  the  3,000,000  of 
little  children  we  have  now  to  educate.  I 
appeal  to  him  that  the  good  seed  may  be 
sown  in  our  schools,  that  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  may  be  implanted  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  the  Book  of  Life  mar  be 
ever  open  to  them;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  I  shall 
nevertheless  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  I  have  hfted  up  my  humble  voice 
against  a  scheme  I  believe  to  be  irreligious, 
and  still  more  of  trusting  to  that  Power 
above — which  no  Government,  no  Minister 
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csn  control— to  render  the  Bill  of  the  Vice- 
Preaident  abortive  in  its  present  ahape. 

Mb.  H.  RICIL\KD  ;  T  should  not  hare 
attempted  t^i  lake  part  in  this  discussion, 
&mid  the  hot  competition  which  preraila 
heie  to-iUBht,  but  for  this — ibat  I  beliere  a 
large  nutnoer  of  my  Nonconformiat  country- 
men in  Wales  are  looking  to  me  to  give  some 
expression  to  their  views  and  feelings  in 
reference  to  this  Bill,  which  they  think  will, 
in  varioua  ways,  afiect  them  seriously,  and 
some  of  the  provisiona  in  which  thoy  re- 
gard with  deep  anxiety,  indeed,  1  may 
MJ-,  with  great  apprehension  and  alarm. 
The  House  may  have  obeerved  that  a 
la^e  number  of  petitions  has  been  pre- 
sented from  that  part  of  the  country, 
against  certain  portions  of  the  measure  : 
•nd,  1  dare  say,  most  of  the  Liberal 
members  for  WaHes  have,  hke  myself, 
received  private  letters  in  which  the  ob- 
Jectiona  embodied  in  the  petitions,  are  ex- 
pivaaed  in  language  yet  more  energetic  and 
decisive.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
mth  all  due  respect  to  my  boo.  friend  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Oouncil,  who  thinks 
tliat  these  apprehensions  are  groundless,  or 
greatly  exaggerated,  that  those  amongwhom 
such  a  measure  as  this  is  to  come  into 
operation,  and  who  know  intimately  the 
oonditiong  of  society  under  which  it  is 
to  operate,  may  be  taken  aa  pretty 
competent  judges  of  what  the  practical 
workii^  or  the  measure  is  hkely  to  be. 
The  circumstances  of  Wales  in  this,  es 
in  other  respects,  are  very  peculiar,  owing 
to  the  &ct  that  the  groat  bulk  of  the 
people — 1  will  not  attempt  to  state  the 
precise  proportion,  as  that  may  be  open 
to  difference  of  opinion,  but  by  univer- 
sal consent  an  overwhelmine-  maiority 
of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
people  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill 
— belonging  to  the  various  dixsenting 
bodies,  to  whose  zeal  and  activity  it  is 
owing  that  the  Principality  is  not  at  this 
moment  a  moral  and  spintital  wilderness. 
This  has  been  frequently  and  &snkly  acknow- 
ledged by  candid  Churchmen  themsehes. 
The  present  excellent  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in 
one  of  the  charges  he  delivered  to  his 
clergy  some  yeara  ago,  made  use  of  this 
expression— 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  n(  dis- 
senting bodies,  our  peaple  must  have  been  con- 
signed to  a  practical  heathenism,  and  left  in 
i^orance  of  the  name  ot  Clirist,  having  no 
hojio,  and  without  God  in  the  woild." 

But  until  lately  the  Dissenters  of  Wales 
have  not  displayed  the   same  activity  in 


establishing  day  schools  as  they  have  in  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
organisation  of  Sunday'  schools.  There  were 
various  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
they  trusted  very  much  to  the  Sunday 
schools,  which,  in  Wales  are  for  more  im- 

Crtant  institutions  than  they  are  in  Eng- 
id  as  not  children  only,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  population  habitually 
attend  them.  Nor  did  they  trust  altogether 
in  yaia,  so  far  as  rehf^ous  education  was 
concerned,  as  I  believe  that,  even  before 
day  schools  were  established,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had,  by  their  means,  been 
taught,  at  least,  to  read  their  Welsh  Bible* 
fluently  and  intelligently.  Besides  which 
the  Nonconformieta  had  a  great  work  on 
their  hands  in  building  their  own  chapels 
and  supporting  their  own  ministers  and 
religious  institutions,  much  of  which  is  done 
for  tho  Church  of  England  out  of  the 
national  endowments.  But  there  has  been 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Dissenter* 
building  day  schools,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty qf  finding  land  on  which  to  erect, 
for  many  landlotds  in  Wales  have  set  them- 
selves resolutely  10  refuse  sites  on  which  to 
build  unsectanan  schools.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  they  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  erected  between  200  and  300 
British  schools.  Still  the  larw  majority  of 
day  schools  beteng  to  what  his  called  the 
national  system,  so-called  in  Wales  cer- 
tainly on  the  principle  of  luntt  a  non  lueaido, 
seeing  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  national. 
I  am  willing  togive  every  credit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  for  their  zeal 
and  liberslity  in  the  establishment  of  day 
schools.  1  only  wish  that  their  teal  hod 
not   been   so  subordinated  to  purposes  of 

KMelytisra.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Such  certainly 
a  been  the  case.  Before  the  imposition 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  condition  of  receiving  public 
grant*,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  cat«H 
chism,  and  attendance  at  Church  Sunday 
schoob,  were  rigidly  enforced  on  the  chil- 
dren of  Nonconformists.  And  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause  the 
grievance  has  not  ceased,  for  the  Conscience 
Cbnne  is  no  protection  to  the  poor  man. 
And  in  Wales  the  grievance  is  attended 
with  this  peculiaraggravation,  that, whereas 
the  Conscience  Clause  was  originally  in- 
tended I  presume  to  protect  a  minority 
against  the  ecclesiastical  intolerance  of  the 
majority ;  in  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  overwhelming  majority  who  have  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  Conscience" 
Clause,    against    the   ascendancy  and  in- 
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tahraaeo  of  a  very  emaM  mioority.  My 
conviction  is,  that  mj  right  hon.  friend,  in 
Bill,   has  underrated   the 
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from  BO  high  a  quarter,  felt  it  his  datj  to 
take  means  to  make  good  his  aUegations. 
He  prepared,  accordingly,  a  circular  letter 
stating  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  himself  and  sent  it  to  about  300 
persons  in  all  parts  of  South  Wales — men 
of  all  reli^ous  denominations,  laymen  m 
well  as  ministers,  persona  whose  position 
was  humble  and  obscure,  as  well  aa  those  of 
a  higher  grade  in  life — asking  them  if  ha 
had  misrepresented  the  senljmenta  of  the 
Welsh   people  in   the  matter  in  questioD 


men  are  reiy  apt  to  fell ;  that  they  do  ni 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  reality 
and  force  of  the  religious  convictions — or, 
aa  they  perhapa  may  consider  them,  the 
reli^ous  prejudices— that  exist  among  laige 
bodies  of  their  countrymen.  How  to  ac- 
count for  this  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
that  statesmen  themselves  might  often 
perhaps,  persons  of  easy  religious  belief,  in- 
clined to  think  with  the  poet  that  for — 

"  Fonni  or  rsltta  noo*  bat  gnnleM  trigoti  flgbc" 
And  BO,  not  being  able  to  understand  or 

sympathise  with  such  things,  they  refiue 
to  believe  that  what  appear  to  them  matters 
of  very  trivia]  significance,  may  be  legardad 
by  otners  as  questions  of  grave  and  vital 
importance.  It  has  frequently  been  the 
caae  tJiat  these  ^ntlemen  have  introduced 
mettaoree  in  which  they  hare  overlooked 
the  religious  feelings  of  t^ir  countrymen, 
and  then  found  that  thej^iad  been  emu- 
lating without  their  host ;  and  upon  meeting 
with  difficultjes,  by  them  totally  unezpeeted, 
they  express  the  moat  innocent  surprise,  just 
as  my  hon.  friend  has  done  in  this  case,  at  the 
opposition  raised  against  his  Bill  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  bad  stated  that  the  reli^oue 
difficulty  was  one  that  did  not  originate 
with  parents,  but  was  merely  fostered 
and  stimulated  by  ministers  of  religion. 
Well,  certainly,  so  fcr  as  Wales  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  true.  That  question  was 
brought  to  a  kind  of  a  cruci^  test  about 
ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Bowstead,  the  vetr  able 
Inspector  of  British  Schools  in  South  Wales, 
in  one  of  the  reports  he  presented  to  the 
Oommittee  of  Council,  inserted  a  paragraph 
to  this  eSect — that  national  schools  were 
unaoitable  to  Wales,  and  that  the  people 
lelt  great  reluctance  in  sending  their  Ghil' 
drentothem;  because — such arenis words — 
"Tliej  ran  the  risk  of  betn^  imbued  with 
eatechisins  and  formularies  which  ihey  Utem- 
telvas  held  in  a  lort  of  abhorrence." 

In  his  next  charge  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
— I  wish  to  refer  to  that  distinguished  pre- 
late with  profound  reinject — animadverted 
on  this  passage,  and  mdeed  contradicted 
it,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Bowstead  was 
mistaken  in  saying  the  Welsh  people  dis- 
Hked  the  Teligious  teaching  given  m  national 
schools.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  said 
this  in  perfbct  good  &ith.  Mr.  Bowstead, 
when  he  fbuod  his  statement  challenged 


The  result  was,  as  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  opinion  in  tne  Principality  might 
have  anticipated,  that  there  was  a  pertoct 
coiuensus  among  all  these  300  witnesses  in 
support  of  Mr.  Bowstead,  many  of  them 
repeating,  in  stronger  language  than  he  had 
used,  their  conviction  of  the  uni^-ersal  an- 
tipathy which  the  Dissenters  of  Wales  felt 
to  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  to  their 
children.    But  we  have  evidence  on  this 

Clnt  of  a  much  later  date.  In  the  very 
t  report  presented  by  Mr.  Bowstead  to 
the  CommiMee  of  Council^  he  makes  the 
following  emphatic  declaration : — 

Id  every  part  of  England  witb  which  1  an> 
acquainted  -  and  I  have  inspected  schools  in 
some  twenty  English  countiej— I  have  found 
numerous  instances  of  eacrifipes  made  by 
working  men,  and  by  others  in  slmoeC  equally 
humble  positions,  far  tbe  sola  purpose  lU 
for  their  children  an  education  whidi 
16  eon9on»nt  with  their  own  views  of 
religious  polity  or  principle.  But  in  Wales  tbe 
feeling  upon  this  subject  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  common  people,  and  its  develop- 
may  almost  be  said  to  oonstitute  tba 
history  of  educational  pn^^ress  in  the  Princi- 
pality during  the  last  few  years.  Education  on 
"--  principles  of  the  Established  Church  has 
1  freely  and  eilensively  offered  to  the  Welsh 
people,  both  in  their  week-dsy  nationiil  Bchooh 
■  ■  Sunday  schools;  but  nine-tenths  of 
s  Nonconformists, and  instead  of  acoept- 
ingtheae  offers  Uiey  hsvo  every  where  stmggled, 
or  are  still  struggling,  at  whatever  coeL,  to  esta- 
blish unsectarian  schools  of  (heir  own,  and  to 
free  themselves  of  what  they  regard  as  the  tram- 
Church  catechism.  Church  formularies, 
mcb  influ^ce.  The  exertions  that  ar* 
put  forth,  and  the  suriflces  that  are  made, 
with  this  view,  by  persons  from  wbom  such 
—- irtions  and  luch  sacrifices  are  least  expected, 
really  remarkable." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  l^e  practice 
in  the  krge  works  of  South  Wales  for  the 
masters  to  impound  a  part  of  their  work- 
men's wages  for  the  puijose  of  pavinp  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Or  this  do 
complaint  is  made,  as  it  is  found  to  work 
very  well  when  the  masters  respect  tbe 
religious  convictions  of  the  men  by  eBtftV 
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I  luuectArian.    Then 


lisbjng  schools  that  ft 
he  proceeds — 

"  But  there  ia  another  class  of  work)  in  which 
the  employers  use  the  fund  collected  by  a 
deduction  from  the  men's  wages  to  establi^ 
Church  schools,  and  to  bring  up  in  Cbuc  '' 
principles  a  set  of  children  whose  parents  i 
cenerallj  Dissenters,  in  the  proportion  of, 
least,  nioe  to  one.  In  some  coses  of  this  laod 
which  have  tome  under  mj  notice,  I  find  great 
discontent  pievailing  among  the  people  em- 
^ojed.  In  several  of  tliem  the  workmen  sul]- 
mit,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  sn,  to  the  deduo 
tion  of  the  poundage,  but  send  their  children  to 
other  schools,  and  pay  the  usual  school  fees  for 
them  there.  Thus  thor  pay  twice  over  for  the 
education  of  their  families— once,  in  the  works 
by  a  deduction  from  their  wagee,  in  return  for 
which  they  get  nothing  that  they  can  con- 
scientiously accept;  and,  a  second  time,  in 
providing  weekly  school  pence  for  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  in  accordance  with  their  \iew8. 
Nay,  in  many  instances,  they  have  done  more 
than  this— they  have  built  schools  at  their  own 

It  is  said  that  the  questions  at  issue  in  con- 
nection with  this  teli^oua  difficulty  are  of 
no  importance  eicept  as  they  are  magnified 
bj  sectarian  jealousy.  I  entirely  deny  that, 
uid  I  honour  my  coimtiymen  because  they 
are  not  indilTerent  to  the  kind  of  religious 
doctrine  taught  to  their  children.  Take, 
for  instance,  what  is  involTed  in  teochmg 
Church  catechiem  to  the  children  of 
NoDConfbrmifite.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
dogma  merelf.  hut  of  simple  morality. 
You  take  the  cnildof  a  Baptist,  and  require 
him  to  eay  that  he  hw  been  regenerated 
in  baptism,  when  he  has  never  been  baptised  | 
at  all.  You  require  the  children  of  other  i 
Nonconformists*  to  Bay  that  their  god&thi 
and  godmothers  have  promised  and  vowed 
f^ertam  thinais  on  their  behalf  when  they 
hare  never  had  god&thers  or  godmothers. 
And  b  it  not  a  moat  singular  notion  to 
b^in  the  religious  education  of  a  child  by— 
I  will  not  say  obhging  him — hut  by  even 
permitting  him,  to  repeat  that  which  on  his 
lips  at  least  is  nothing  else  than  a  simple 
and  deliberate  falsehood  ?  But  there  is 
another  point  to  which  I  Aiust  allude, 
though  it  is  one  of  some  delicacy,  as  it  will 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  strong 
feeling  which  existe  among  my  countrymen 
on  this  subject.  I  allude  to  the  &ct  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Ohurch  of  England — 
the  teaching  that  is  founded  on  the  cate- 
chism and  other  formularies — has  within 
the  laat  twenty  years  undeigona  a  marvellous 
development  and  that  in  a  direction  that  is 
■iagularly  obnoxious  to  us  as  Protestant 
Diasenteis.    WiU  the  Ilouse  permit  me  to 
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aive  an  illustration  of  wh4t  I  mean  ?  In 
North  Wales  there  is  a  normal  school  at 
Carnarvon  for  training  young  persona  to 
become  teachers  in  national  schools.  At 
the  head  of  that  institution  ia  a  clercymon 
of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  .1.  SoduB"  1J.S.»i — 
I  will 


^      l^ive  

the  divinity  eTamioation  i 
gentleman  has  prepared  1 


tpera  which  this 
his  pupils,  the 


I  take  them  &om  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Mr.  Boucher,  in  which  he  detends  and 
devehips  at  great  length  the  sentiment* 
they  contain. 

"  Show  that  the  sacramenLi,  as  administered 
by  Dissenters,  must  be  mere  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits.  .  .  Duaenling 
ministers  being  merely  laymen,  there  is  no 
promise  or  warrant  for  suppojing  that  what 
they  do  on  earth  Christ  will  do  in  heaven,  or 
that  ha  will  be  present  to  bless  their  miaistra- 
tions.  What  interenoa  do  you  draw  ?  .  No 
Bishop,  no  Church.  Esnlain  tliia,  and  show 
that  what  the  world  calls  mere  questions  of 
Church  eovommeat  are  really  matlera  o(  vital 
importance-  .  V'  '  Men  do  not  amigrata 
for  what  they  can,  but  for  what  they  cannot 
obloinat  home.  Showthattbereisperteetsafaly 
in  the  English  Church,  and  that  to  leave  her 
for  any  other  Church,orany  mere  sect,  must  bo 
a  most  fatal  error.  .  .  Puritan  doctrine  is 
popular  because  it  is  convenient  and  comfort- 
able. Church  principles  are  not  conforrned  to 
this  world,  and  therefore  the  world  hates  them. 
illustrations.  .  ,  .  Show  from  Scrip- 
tbat  a  real  Presence  is  essential  to  both 
monta.     .     ,  Show  that  the  phraaa 

<  rmtestant  faith '  indicates  a  ridiculous  impas- 
sibility." 

Now  I  do  not  dta  these  extracts  in  order 
to  censure  them,  much  less  to  controvert 
them.  Any  man  haa  a  perfect  right  to 
teach  things,  if  he  thinks  fit.  Any  Church 
has  a  right  to  teach  tbem  if  such  are  really 
its  doctjine.  But  you  can  understand,  at 
least,  why  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales 
should  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  schoals  where  sach  doc- 
trines are  taught.  Perhaps  my  right  hon. 
friend  will  say  to  me — "  You  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Conscience  Clause."  I  5ibJ1 
have  awordtoaay  about  that  directly.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  observe  that  there  b  Qo 
Conscience  Clause  for  ratepayers,  and  even 
if  we  could  protect  our  own  children  per- 
fectly from  such  teaching,  we  object  to  pay 
for  supporting  schools  to  teach  such  doc- 
trines to  anybody's  children.  Now,  as  to 
the  Cons<5ence  Chxae,  That  is,  at  best,  a 
bungling  and  tmsatitfactoiT  expedient.  It 
might  have  done  rei?  well  for  a  time  of 
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thd  instnictioD  should  be  secular,  and  the 
niaaagemiiDt  unsecCarinii.  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  there  b  coiiwderable  divenitj  of 
opinion  amour  mj  couDtrjineD.  There  are 
some  who  feel  a  atroni  repugnance  to  the 
total  eiclusioD  of  the  Bible  from  tbe  da7 
schools.  But  there  is  another  class,  who, 
eeeinz  the  inextricdile  difficulties  that  sur- 
rouud  the  question  of  religious  inslructioa 
in  rate-aided  school^  especially  in  the 
thickly-peopled  parla  of  South  Wales. 
where  tnere  are  not  only  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  but  a  considerable  Roman 
Catholic  element,  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 


transition,  while  the  Ohurchea  were  un- 
learning the  notion  of  which  they  had 
become  possessed,  that  they  had  a  sort 
of  divini  or  preacriplive  litfht  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  a^l  the  children  of  the 
corfntrr.  The  Coneeience  Clause  was  use- 
ful in  letting  them  down  gently  from  that 
high  pretension.  But  I  should  he  sorry  that 
it  should  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
educalioDiU  legislation.  For  what  is  it  but 
a  hind  of  educational  toleration  act  P  I  bad 
hoped  that  we  had  got  beyond  that — I  had 
hoped  that  we  had  nil  seen  and  felt  the 
utter  presumption  of  any  man  or  any  bod^ 
of  men,  HBjinft  to  another  body  of  their 
fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects — "  We  will 
tolerate  you  in  professing  tbe  faith  you  be- 
ieve  to  be  true,  and  in  worshipping  God 
according  to  vour  conscience."  Uut  that  is 
what aConsaenceClausedistiDcdy says.  It 
f  aya— "  Ifyoupaylowardseupportingascbool 
in  which  our  creed  is  taught,  we  ^ifi  tolerate 
you  so  far  as  to  permit  you  to  withdraw  your 
children  when  that  creed  is  taught."  But 
I  may  be  told  that  in  Wales  tbe  Dissenters, 
being  in  such  a  majority,  cA  have  everything 
theirawawayinchoosingtneTownCounciU 
and  vestries  who  are  to  appoint  the  educa- 
tional hoard.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  freedom  of 
election  in  Wales;  and  though  we  might, 
no  doubt,  if  we  conld  induce  the  people 
everywhere  to  resist  the  influences,  and  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, carry  tbe  election  by  force  of  our 
numerical  majority,  we  think  we  have  no 
right  to  call  upon  the  people  tosubmit  toall 
that  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  an  unfet- 
tered education  for  their  children.  My 
right  hon,  friend  the  Vic^-President  of  the 
Coundl  said  the  other  day  that  we  are  not 
t^reed  among  ourselves  as  to  what  we 
want.  He  excited  a  good-humouted  laugh 
at  my  expense  by  repeating  a  remark  that 
I  made  white  accompanyiog  a  deputation 
from  Wales — which  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  bim- 
telf.  Beiog  asked  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
two  words  "Becular''and  ■' unsectarian," 
inserted  in  the  memorial  presented  on  that 
occasion,  I  swd  that  perhaps  they  intended 
to  meet  the  views  of  two  sections  cf  tbe 
community,  some  of  whom  were  in  favour 
of  excluding  the  Bible  altogether,  and  others 
were  anxious  to  retain  the  Bible  and  ex- 
clude the  I'atechiiims.  I  am  happy,  faow- 
Bver,  of  having  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  gentlemen  who  prepared _that  docu- 
ment difallow  my  interpretalion,  and  adhere 
to  their  own,  which  is— that  by  the  collo- 
Cktion  of  the  two  words  they  meant  that 


secular,  and  to  leave  the  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  "parents  and  Churches.  And 
among  those  who  hold  this  view  there  are 
many  who  are  most  earnestly  concerned  for 
the  religious  character  of  their  countrymen, 
and  who  hold  in  as  profound  reverence  as 
my  right  hon.  friend,  or  Dr.  Kewman,  the 
old  English  Bible,  or  rather  the  old  Welsh 
Bible,  which  is  a  still  finer  version  than 
yours,  in  proportion  as  the  Welsh  is  a  much 
finer  language  than  tho  English.  Mr.  Bow- 
stead,  in  his  last  report,  says  that — 

"  Lookinit  at  the  difficulties  caused  between 
Church  and  dissent,  and  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  many  eminent  education- 
ists in  his  district  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  tbe  work  of  tbe  eloTnentarj  schoolmaster 
should  Im  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, aod  other  purely  se^ilar  elements  of 
knowledge." 

And  the  Inspector  of  Church  of  England 
Schools  in  Mid- Wales  makes  a  eimilar  re- 
commendation. For  my  part,  I  should  be 
satisfied,  for  the  present,  by  tbe  adoption  of 
the  amendment  placed  on  the  paper  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbothara).  But  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  House  that  if 
any  of  my  countrymen  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  tbe  Bible  should  be 
omitted  from  the  day  school,  that  does  not 
arise  from  indiBerence  to  the  Bible.  Then- 
is  no  people*in  the  world  who  entertain  a 
more  profound  reverence  for  it  than  the 
Welsh  ;  and  no  people,  I  venture  to  say, 
into  wbo*e  daily  life  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  that  book  have  more  fully  entered. 
No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  afiorded  than 
in  the  immense  number  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  that  are  in  circulation  in  the 
country.  The  Bible  Society  alone,  from 
its  establishment  in  1806,  has  sent  mora 
than  1,600,000  copies  to  Wales,  and  it  sends- 
sUU,  on  an  aven^,  60,000  copies  a  year. 
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No  put  of  tbe  kingdom  contrilDute><  so  large 
a  sum,  in  propottion  to  tbe  populatioo,  to 
tbe  woik  of  proTiding  Bibles  for  others. 
Last  yesi  the  people  of  Wales  sent  up 
±•7,000  in  free  con  tri  but  ions  to  the  Bible 
Society,  and  all  England  only  .£43,000, 
■wheroiiB,  if  Kuglish  contribuliona  had  been 
proportionate  to  those  from  Wales,  they 
would  have  amounted  to  some  .£1^0,000. 
There  is  another  strikiog  fact,  mentioned 
to  me  lately  by  ft  correspondent,  who  said — 

"  You  need  notfear  it  the  Bible  weie  exclvided 
from  the  day  schools,  that  the  Welsh  people 
would  neglect  tlkat  book." 

In  eighty-one  Sunday  schools  of  one 
body— the  Calvinistic  Methodists— in  one 
part  of  CamarTonshire,  nearly  100,000 
cbaptera  and  more  than  1,000,000  versus 
of  the  JJiblo  were  committed  to  memory. 
There  is  one  other  observation  I  wish 
to  make.  We  must  not  forget,  while 
fighring  the  battle  of  the  Churches— 
and  I  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  that  the 
matters  in  this  conflict  are  of  trivial  mo- 
ment— that  there  lies  the  great  body  of  the 
working  men  who  unhappily  in  tnglaud, 
though  I  rejoice  to  say  not  in  Wales,  lie 
OQtnde  the  pale  of  all  our  Churdies,  and  ' 
they  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject. 
And  there  may  be  a  danger,  that,  by  forcing! 
religion  upon  them,  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  their  children,  we  may  provoke 
a  dangerous  prriudice  sg^nst,  and  a  recoil 
from  teli^on  altogether.  Much  has  been 
•aid  about,  Geraiouy  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  which  has  been  held  up  to  us  as 
«D  object  of  admiration  ant^  of  emidalion. 
But  there  maybe  sometbiog  in  Germany 
tbat  may  prove  a  wamiog  as  well  eih  an 
example.  la  Prussia  there  is  thorough 
nligioua  instruclion  given  in  all  schools, 
which  is  also  strictly  enforced-  First,  the 
■chool  is  opened  and  concluded  with  prayer, 
COnMsling  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  benediction;  and,  for  the 

elder  children,  olher  prayers  from  the 
liturgy  in  use  in  the  churches.  Then  the 
Bible  is  taught  as  a  whole,  o»  in  selected 
lesfons.  All  the  children  are  obl'ged  to 
laam  Luther's   catechism,  which,  us  some 

ion.  gcntl-'men  m«j  know,  contains  a  good 

laal  of  direct  and  positive  dogmatic  teacb- 

^.     There  is   a  book  of  hymns,  which 

)at  of  fundamental  points   pf  Cbii^lian 

th  and  proclicBj   and  every  child  niu« 

■n  thirty,  and  in  some  schools  fifty,  of 

a  by^  heart  before  leaving  the  school. 

■"lilion  to  ttli  of  which,  the  pastor  of 

■■ih  is  tx-offieio  local  inspector;  Bad 


inspection  means  something  very  difly^rent 
from  what  it  does  among  ourselves — in- 
Tolvin<.'  constant  active  superintendence  and 
direct  religious  teaching  on  the  part  of  tbe 
minister.  Well,  and  what  is  the  result  of 
nil  this?  Does  all  this  elaborate  instruclion 
in  day  schools  make  the  Prussians  a  reli- 
gious people  P  So  far  friim  it,  there  is 
probably  no  people  in  Europe  so  utteily  in- 
different to  tlie  doctiines  and  observBUcos 
of  Chrisiianitj  as  tbe  Frusslans.  t'ome 
hon.  geollemen  may  remember  a  remark- 
able correspondence  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  lo  The  Times  of  last  August, 
principally  in  letters  from  ihe  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper,  himself  a  German 
and  a  Protestant,  and  writing  apparently  in 
a  lone  of  deep  regret  for  what  he  waa 
obliged  to  say  of  his  countrymen.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says  that  three-fourths  of 
all  educated  men  in  Germany  are  estranged 
from  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Christian 
creed— estranged  from  it  to  tbe  extent  of 
disbelieving  the  sincerity  of  many  of  the 
clergy.  Only  e  small  fraction  of  the  nation 
attend  divine  service.  Another  correspon- 
dent of  the  same  paper-  the  Rev,  John 
Anketell,  rector  of  toe  American  ('hurch  at 
Dresden,  confirms  all  that  the  other  had  aaid, 
"  The  candiLion  of  religion  here  is,  in  the  view 
of  every  Evangelical  Christian,  simply  depto- 
rabte.  Leading  ministerj  of  Saxony  have  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  if  the  hand  of  the  State  wero 
withdrawn,  Iha  majority  of  the  people  would 
renoUQcB  even  the  outward  formofCliriatianily, 
as  they  have  already  renounced  its  truth." 

ibsequent  letter,  the  same  gentleman 


"  Out  o(  a  Protestant  population  of  over 
150,00(1,  only  6,000  or  T.OOO  Blt^nd  public  wor- 
ship on  the  Lord's  Day." 
In  the  life  of  the  celebrated  preacher  and 
writer.  Dr.  Krummacher,  lately  published, 
"  1  find,"  he  says — 

"That  of  (he  population  of  Berlin,  approach- 
ing 500,'«10,  not  more,  aflordeducting  the  num- 
ber of  the  military  Btlondirg  the  garrison 
churelifls,  limn  aO.IM)  personj,  and  ihoae  mostly 
women,  attend  the  public  worship  of  God." 
In  connectio^i  with  all  thi.a,  there  is  one 
other  exit  act  from  the  Berlin  correspondent 
i.f  Tlie  Times,  to  which  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  ilou-e- 

"To  crown  all,  the  Government  forces  tho 
criildren  of  all  |iartiei  alike  to  leant  the  rate- 
o^iism  by  heart ;  «nd  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
o(  infidelity,  so  are  they  intent  upon  cramming 
the  youthful  minds  with  texti  and  hymns. 
Yet  tbe  scriptural  antidote  is  so  unavailing  to 
stem  the  progress  of  the  tide,  tba',  people  do 
not  think  it  worth  their  wbils  to  remonstrata 
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accept  eYQD  education  at  the  cost  of  imperil- 
ling the  rights  of  consriBiice,  and  sacriGctDe 
that  raligiouB  equalitj  to  which  we  stand 
pledged  before  tha  face  of  the  coimtrj. 

Mb.  BIRLEY  eaid,  he  intended  to  Tota 
for  the  second  readio^  of  the  Bill,  and  be 
hoped  it  would  come  out  of  Comolittea 
BO  amended  that  he  would  be  able  to  Tot« 
for  the  third  reading  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. He  looked  upon  it  as  a  fair,  mas- 
terly, and  comprehensive  scheme,  calculat«d 
to  satisfy  a  preat  national  want,  and  to 
solve  a  question  which  had  long  and  ur- 
gently demanded  solution.  He  did  not 
Ignore  the  religious  difficultr,  raised  by  tha 
other  side,  but  he  conriderecl  the  irrelinone 
difficulty  to  be  much  greater.  The  hon. 
member  for  Merthjr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Bichard) 
was  justified  in  claiming  the  rights  of  con- 
science as  RgEunst  denominational  education 
for  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  had 
mentioned  some  instances  of  interference 
with  those  rights  which  had  no  doubt  met 
with  condemnation  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  But  he  (Mr.  Birley)  also  claimed 
the  rights  of  conscience  for  his  fellow- 
countiTmen,  who  objected  to  secular  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  In  the  same  way 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Herbert),  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  working-men,  objected  to  eectarian 
schools;  he  (Mr.  Birley)  claimed  an  equal 
right  to  speak  for  them,  baaed  upon  long 
experience  of  their  ways ;  end  he  knew 
how  willingly  they  sent  their  children  to 
denominational  scnoole,  and  how  little 
demand  there  was  from  them  for  secular 
or  undenominational  schools.  He  firmly 
believed  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
were  overrated,  and  that  if  they  all  co-ope- 
rated to  caiTj  this  great  measure  throuf^h 
Parliament^  and  used  their  influence  m 
their  respective  parishes  to  promote  unity 
instead  of  strife  they  would  find  many  (U 
the  apparent  difficulties  reniarkablv  easy  of 
solution,  and  the  application  of  the  mea- 
sure would  cause  little  disturbance.  A 
report  had  recently  been  issued  as  to  the 
school  accommodation  and  the  quality  of 
the  education  in  Liverpool,  Mancheater, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham.  He  did  not  im- 
pugn the  fact«  dren  by  the  commissioner 
who  prepared  the  report;  but  bethought 
hia  inferences  should  in  many  respects, 
have  been  very  different^  especially  as  to 
the  quality  of  education.  The  only  figures 
that  could  be  relied  on  were  those  relating 
to  estimates  of  population,  and  of  the 
Dombet  of  children  up  to  a  certun  age  on 
the  rolls  of  the  schools.    It  app«ared  that 
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Sir,  it  would  become  ma  less  than  almost 
any  gentleman  in  this  House,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  indulge  in  so  personal  an  allusion, 
to  say  anything  that  would  seem  to  imply 
indifference  to,  or  a  low  estimate  of  the 
necessity  end  value  of  religion  as  an  element 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  or  imply  anything 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  no  language 
I  can  employ  would  adequately  convey  my 
aense  of  its  supreme  and  inexpreasible 
importance.  But  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  shall  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  our  people,  but 
trhieb  is  the  best  way  of  giving  it — 
whether  by  so  engrafting  it  on  the  secular 
«ducation,  that  the  one  cannot  be  obt^nod 
without  the  other,  or  by  giving  it  apart  P 
I  am  not  now  argaiog  for  a  secular  educa- 
tion. Bnt  I  say  that  there  may  he  a  dan- 
ger that,  if  we  foree  religion  upon  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  by  making 
their  acceptance  of  it  a  condition  of  their 
teceiving  the  simple  elements  of  secular 
knowledge,  we  may  produce  a  revulsion  of 
f^ing  ainular  to  that  which  wo  witness  in 
Germany.  I  acknowledge  that  to  allow  an un- 
Christian  population  to  grow  up_  amongst 
us  would  be  an  iafinite  calamity.  But 
there  is  something  still  worse,  and  that  is 
ftn  anti-Cbiistian  population,  disgusted  and 
driven  ofl  in  violent  repulsion  from  Chris- 
tianity by  our  injudicious  attempts  to  force 
it  upon  Uiem.  The  best  way,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  teach  religion  is,  not  by  any  me- 
chaniol  appliances  supplied  by  the  StAt«, 
hit  by  the  power  of  Christian  faith  and 
love.  And  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  reli- 
{^on  were  excluded  &om  the  school,  the 
thousauds  of  earnest  clergymen  of  all  deno- 
minatiaiis,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
with  ao  mach  admirable  energy  and  self- 
saerifice  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  would 
neglect  the  work    of   supplementing  the 


patience  with  which  it  haa  listened  to  me, 
I  eaniestlj  hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister  will  give  us  such 
•Murances  as  to  render  it  nnnecessaiy  for 
tu  to  divide,  No  one  on  this  side  of  the 
Bouse  has  any  wish  oi  any  interest  in  em- 
barraamng  the  Government — but  there  are 
aome  principles  we  are  hound  to  guard.  I 
jield  to  no  gentleman  in  this  House  in  iot 
wuiety  for  the  education  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  hobbies  ot  my  life. 
According  to  the  small  meaaura  of  my 
ability  ana  influence,  I  have  been  labouring 
for  it  for  thirly-STe  yean.    Bat  I  cannot 
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out  of  66,000  children  oC  from  five  to  thir- 
teen yeue  of  age  in  Maochester,  40,000 
were  on  the  school  books,  without  reference 
to  achooU  of  middle  claaaea,  requiiing  paj- 
meutof  morethuil8.perweek.  iliecommiB- 
sioner'a  estimate  was  tliat  at  leaat  I2,000moTe 
should  be  at  EchooL  Hecalculated  that  each 
child  who  attended  was  at  school  for  eight 
jeara,  hut  that  was  much  above  the  ave- 
rage, and  therefore  it  was  unfair  to  suppose 
that  the  12,000  had  no  education  at  all. 
Aa  regarded  the  quality  of  education,  the 
CommiBaioner  classiSad  about  1,750  "  unfit" 
out  of  40,000,  08  educated  in  schools ;  and, 
probahlj,  there  mieht  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber a  peatman;  which  wereool;  naminallj 
fit  and  gave  no  efficient  education,  Sut 
he  had  seen  one  of  the  schools  described  hj 
the  commissioner  aa  unfit.  It  was  intended 
for  girls  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  of 
the  class  just  above  pauperism,  and  though 
the  education  in  some  braaches  was  imper- 
fect, the  reading  was  rery  good,  and  the 
mistresi  was  ret^ned  by  the  managers  be- 
cause she  maiatained  excellent  diacipline 
and  gave  the  children  b  moral  frainiDg. 
The  commissioner  commented  on  the  small 
number  of  children  who  passed  the  3rd 
standard ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  referred  to  the  ordinary  ejcamiuationa. 
What  school  would  not  show  a  low  standard 
in  an  examination  of  all  the  scholars?  A 
g^tleman  who  knew  aomelhiuK  of  the 
auhject  had  told  him  that  many  Eton  boys 
vould  not  pass  the  3rd  standard  in  writbg, 
and  he  believed  that  to  be  true.  He  aup- 
posed  that  if  the  religious  difficulty  was 
•olved  by  getting  rid  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment altogether,  it  was  not  intended  to  stop 
short  at  primary  schools,  but  that  such  au 
excellent  principle  would  he  extended  to  our 
grammar  schools,  our  public  schools,  and  the 
nniveraities  themaelvee.  [Ckeen,']  He 
thought  so.  What  would  the  lnteDr.  Arnold 
have  said  if  hehadbeentoldthat  religion  was 
to  be  compulsorilydisaevered  from  education? 
He  believed  that  those  who  had  imbibed 
aome  of  the  high  spirit  nnd  finer  qualities 
of  I>r.  Arnold,  lelt,  as  did  many  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  humbler  schoob,  that  they  could 
not  satisfactorily  educate  young  cbildren 
nuleas  they  might  train  them  to  a  sense  of 
reli^on  as  wdl  as  ground  them  in  the 
ndimenta  of  education.  Were  they  to 
briog  the  street  Arabs  into  their  schools, 
■nd  not  teach  them  the  Ten  Command- 
nenls,  because  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Church  catechism  F  Were  they  to  pro-  i 
scribe  all  those  lessons  of  morahtv  which 
vere  t«  be  learned  from  the  Bible  F  He  could  | 


perceive 


that  the  admission  of  the  Scrip- 

...J)  the  schools  was  only  assented 

to  by  hon.  members  on  the  ot^er  side  of 
the  House  as  a  concession  to  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  their  party,  or  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  He  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vermnent,  ha\-ing  regard  not  only  to  what 
was  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  dearest  wish  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  thia  country,  would  adhere 
substantially  to  their  Bill  as  regarded  the 
religious  clause. 

Mr.  FA^\'CETT  said,  that  he  and  those 
who  intended  to  support  the  amendment  of 
tlie  hon.  member  lor  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  liad  been  charged  with  want  of 
frankness  and  candour.  lie  wished  to  clear 
himself  from  such  a  charge.  He  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  that  after  considering  this 
Bill  in  aU  its  aspects,  and  after  hearing  the 
vague  and  unsatisfectory  statements  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  he  intended  to  give 
a  cordial  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend  whatever  might  ho  the  effect  of 
presMng  that  motion  to  a  division.  He 
said  this  in  no  narrow  sectarian  spirit,  cor  aa 
a  member  of  the  League,  from  whose  pro- 
gramme he  had  on  some  points  from  the 
first  dissented  ;  but  because  be  believed  the 
amendment  embodied  a  just  principle,  and 
pointed  out  a  grave  and  fundamentu  de- 
fect running  through  almost  every  clause  of 
the  Bill.  With  the  e.-Lception  of  the  pro- 
visions for  securing  adequate  acbool  accom- 
modation, the  Bill  was  based  upon  a  fatal 
mistake — permisaive  legislation.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  said  Radicals 
ought  to  support  him  in  handing  over 
questions  whicli  should  be  decided  m  that 
House  to  local  euthoritioa.  If  that  waa 
Iladicalism,  the  sooner  they  changed  tlieir 
name  the  better.  At  any  rate,  the  Bill  of 
(lie  Gorcrument  waa  Radical  enough. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  Qovem- 
wiit  unprecedentedlv  strong  would  not 
have  asked  them  to  abrogate  their  functiona 
as  members  of  Parliament,  and  would  not 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  permissive  law?, 
which  waa  grnerallv  tlie  erpedicnt  of  those 
who  desired  to  shirt  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding great  issues.  Examples  were  not 
wanting  of  the  results  of  permissive  legisla- 
tion, llad  the  House  forgotten  the  fearfid 
di^lopiires  made  some  five  years  ago  by  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission  ?  As 
hon.  members  read  tho,»e  disclosurea  all  the 
customary  pieans  about  the  increase  of 
our  exports  and  imports  appeared  like  a 
sad  satire^  for  it  was  made  manifest  that 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increMed 
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trade  of  the  country  was  built  upon  tlie 
wrecked  bodies  and  rained  minds  m  tender 
cbildien.  It  was  seen  how  year  hj  year 
tens  of  thonsandB  of  children  hod  been 
slaitt,  (md  hundreds  of  thousands  ruined  in 
body  and  mind  1^  premature  employment 
Those  diBclosures  made  for  a  time  a  great 
impresdon  on  this  House,  and  the  Con- 
servftte  GoTemment,  then  in  office,  dealt 
with  Ibe  subject — and  he  thanked  them  for 


member  Eir  North  LeicealerBhire(Lord  John 
Mazmeis)  introduced  two  measures — the 
Hours  of  I*bour  Regulation  Bill  and  the 
Workshops  Begulation  Bill— from  which 
great  results  were  anticipated.  Those 
measures  were  in  some  respects  admirabtj 
conceived,  and  if  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  had  been  carried  a  social  revo- 
lutiOQ  would  have  been  brought  about  which 
would  have  saved  bundr^s  of  thousanda 
of  children  &om  ruin  and  disaster.  But  in 
those  measures  there  was  the  same  &tal 
hlot  which  dis6gured  this  Education  Bill 
Local  ButhoritieB  were  left  to  carry  out 
their  provisions,  and,  conscquenlJy,  according 
to  the  admisfflon  made  by  the  Government 
this  cession,  they  turned  out  complete 
bilures,  and  were  useiiil  only  as  a  warning 
against  the  fatal  policy  of  permiaaive  legis- 
lation. If  bon.  memDeis  desired  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  eSect  of  adopting  a 
permisdTe  policy  in  regard  to  education,  he 
would  ask  them  to  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  the  permissiTe  Uni- 
versity Teats  Abolition  Bill  had  been  passed 
last  session.  Why,  the  ahnost  unanimous 
Opinion  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  now,  both 
among  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  was  that 
it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake-— that  it 
would  have  unsettled  everything  and  settled 
nothing ;  and  could  a  more  hapr^  result 
be  eipected  if  grave  educational  difficulties, 
which  for  years  pest  have  baffled  the  state»- 
manship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
left  to  bo  settled  by  the  nominees  of  Town 
Councils  and  country  vestries  P  In  his 
openin?  speech  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  had  admitted  that  there  wds  no 
country  where  the  state  of  education  was 
satis&ctory  in  which  general  compulsion 
did  not  exist ;  but  he  gave  ellbct  to  his 
con  victionby  saying  that  compulsion  mightbe 
exercised  where  there  banned  to  be  school 
boards,  and  where  it  might  abo  happen 
that  those  school  boards  wished  to  eierciao 
the  power  vested  in  them.  If  the  members 
of  tne  Government  did  not  misrepresent 
the  Liberal  party,  in  the  country,  they  must 


be  in  Gkvour  of  undeDomJnatioDal  education ; 
and  yet  they  proposed  to  send  down  per~ 
misfflye  sectarianiam  to  every  t«wn  and 
every  country  pariBh.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  bad  rooken  very  stronglv  in 
&vour  of  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion, 
and  his  eloquent  and  vigorous  remarks  on 
that  subject  were  only  equalled  by  those  ho 
made  agsinst  gratuitous  education.  Strangely 
enough,  what  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
liked  and  what  be  disliked  were  by  the  pre- 
sent  Bill  placed  in  very  analogous  portions. 
The  right  bon.  gentieman  approved  direct 
compidsion,  but  gave  the  local  authorities 
the  option  of  not  exercising  it;  he  disap- 
proved gratuitous  education,  but  gave  the 
local  authorities  dn  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing free  schools.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  thispermisfflve  compulsion 
would  be  nugatory,  and  that  these  pei^ 
missiTe  free  schools  would  be  pauper  insti- 
tutions. He  had  never  been  in  favour  of 
free  education,  believing  that  it  would 
dapgeronsly  weaken  parental  authority,  and 
in  this  respect  he  dinered  from  many  of  his 
friends;  hut  a  sjfstem  of  general  gratuitooa 
instruction  would,  at  any  nle,  nave  the 
effecl  of  bringing  the  children  of  the  poor 
'and  of  those  who  were  not  so  poor  into  on* 
common  school,  and  would  tnus  tend  to 
bring  classes  more  together.  £ut  he  wa» 
at  a  loea  to  conceive  what  argument  could 
be  urged  in  &Tonr  of  the  proposed  permis- 
sive free  schools,  in  which  no  one  would  be 
found  but  pauper  children.  Looking  at  all 
the  pennisaiva  clauses  in  the  Bill,  it  mig-ht 
be  &irly  inferred  that,  instead  of  emanating 
fromapowerfiilLiberalGovcmment,  it  was 
broug-htforwardbya  Government  which  was 
compelled  to  bc^  indulgence  from  their  oppo- 
nents, and  which  was  hoisting  signals  of  dis- 
tress for  Tory  support,  The  earnest  frionda 
of  national  eduMtion  desired  to  see  Eng- 
land become  as  well  educated  as  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  and  would  not  rest  satisBed 
with  sim^y  brining  schools  within  the 
reach  of  every  chiM  in  the  kingdom.  They 
would  not  be  content  until  national  edu- 
cation had  been  secured  by  guaranteeing 
elementary  education  to  every  child.  Re- 
verting to  the  amendment  of  his  hon.  friend, 
he  believed  thatthellouse  would  beof  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  which  it  would  be 
so  unfortunate  to  apply  the  principle  of  per- 
missive legislation  as  the  reh^ous  difficulty. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Council  bad  as- 
sumed that  he  had  solved  that  difficulty,  but, 
in  pointoflact,  the  Bill  merely  ignoredit,  and 
banded  it  over  to  every  town  and  country 
parish,  where  it  would  become  a  perennial 
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source  of  religiouB  strife  andsectarianrancour, 
and  would  create  discord  where  there  ouslit 
ta  be  a  glorious  ludoD  of  effort  for  the  ^u- 
cation  of  the  nation.  With  r^aid  to  ei- 
iatiug  Bchoola,  the  new  princi^  was  laid 
down  that  rates  couid  be  levied  for  aiding 
denominalioiial  schools.  Now,  it  was  no 
justification  of  this  proposal  to  mj  that 
denominational  Bchoots  ware  already  assisted 
oat  of  public  funds  raised  out  of  the  general 
taiation  of  the  country ;  for  sanctioning 
an  old  injustice  was  a  very  di&eient  thing 
from  establishing  a  new  one.  No  one,  of 
coorse,  would  beunjust  enough  to  argue  in 
&Tour  of  doing-  away  immediately,  or  at 
any  time^  with  the  existing  schools,  or  of 
withholding  from  them  the  Privy  Council 
grants.  The  (aith  of  the  country  was  to  a 
certain  degree  pledged  to  continue  those 
gnntSj  but  if  we  were  about  to.8tart(f«  novo, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  ejiy  Qovenunent, 
and  especiaUy  a  Liberal  Govemmant,  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  House 
to  devoting  any  part  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  ofpromoting  deno- 
minational education  ?  That  svstem  had 
rrown  up  at  a  time  when  many  Uiings  were 
flourifihing  which  would  not  now  be 
toleiated-— when  church  rates  were  upheld 
in  that  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  when  the  Lnsh  Church  had  at  least  one 
eloquent  and  zealous  defender  among  those 
who  now  occupied  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
it«  diseBtahlishment  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dream  of  enthusiaets.  Unfortunate,  how- 
ever, as  were  the  provisions  as  to  the  ex- 
ieting  schools,  they  were  better  than  those 
relating  to  the  new  schools.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  seemed  to  think 
that  the  rights  of  the  minority  might  be 
protected  by  a  Conscience  Clause,  but  the 
opinion  was  rapidly  gaining  ^und  that  such 
a  clause  must  at  best  be  a  flimsy  and  worth- 
less protection.  Then  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  Conscience  Clause  more  awk- 
wardly devised  than  that  provided  by  the 
Bill.  It  required  that  every  rural  labourer 
who  wished  to  take  advanla^  of  the 
claoss  must  make  a  request  m  writing 
HD  that  effect  Now  there  was  not  on 
the  &ce  of  the  earth  a  more  dependent 
creature  than  the  agricultural  labourer ;  he 
knew,  from  past  experience,  that  it  was 
probably  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  anything 
m  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  one  who  was 
superior  in  position  to  himself.  He'lived 
in  a  cottage  &oro  which  he  might  be  turned 
out  at  a  week's  notice,  and  in  all  probability 
did  not  poseess  a  shilling  to  enable  him  to 
emigrate  to  another  locality.    The  chances 


>  ten  to  one  that  he  could  not  write,  and 
yet  he  was  to  be  asked  to  send  in  a  protest 
m  writing  against  a  form  of  religious 
instruction  supported  bv  his  superiors. 
The  whole  traditions  of  country  life  led 
the  labourer  to  believe  that  to  go  to  church 
was  a  virtue  and  to  stop  away  from  it  an 
oflence.  Manv  hon.  gentlemen  were  aware 
how  coal  and  thread  and  money  were  given 
away  to  thoeewhoattended  church.  Again, 
there  was  no  time  fixed  when  the  religiouB 
instruction  should  be  ^ven,  and  by  giving 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  school  houra  the 
school  might  be  rendered  almost  worthless 
to  parents  who  had  conscientious  objections 
against  religious  instruction.  He  would  pass 
over  the  religious  difficulty  as  rapidly  as 
po«ible ;  but  nothing  le^,  he  ventured 
to  think,  would  eatisty  the  Liberal  par^ 
than  the  absolute  separation  of  religious 
from  secular  teaching.  They  knew,  and 
the  Goremment  would  know,  that  a 
stronger  feeling  was  eveiy  day  growing  up 
in  &Tour  of  the  logical  solution  of  the 
queetion — that  the  ministers  of  religion 
should  chiefly  give  dogmatic  teaching, 
and  that  the  schoolmaster  who  was  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  funds  ^ould 
confine  his  attention  as  &r  as  possible  to 
the  inculcation  of  secular  raiowledge. 
Before  he  passed  from  that  subject  ne 
wished  to  notice  one  great  danger  in  the 
preeent  Bill.  The  Conservative  parly,  ea 
the  name  implied,  were  bound  to  support 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country. 
Was  there  any  institution,  he  would  ask, 
which  they  were  more  bound  to  support  than 
the  national  ^stem  of  education  in  Ire- 
land F  Now,  if  the  BiQ  under  discus- 
Bon  were  to  pass  in  its  present  form, 
it  would  undoubtedly  destroy  what  re- 
mained ol  nodenominationaliBm  in  the  Irish 


dedde  what  the  raligious  instruction  given 
should  be,  and  if  that  principle  were  adopted 


to  Ireland,  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Irish  people  would  in  too  many  instances  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontano 
priesthood.  The  Vice-Premdent  of  the 
Council  had  stated  that  the  Iritji  system 
was  not  purely  undenominationd ;  but  was 
not  that  the  better  reason  to  preserve  what 
remained  of  the  undenominational  system  P 
If  it  was  denraninationa],  how  eoufd  they 
account  for  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon 
it  in  Ireland  ?  Had  the  House  forgotten 
tht  maniieeto  which  had  been  issued  }fj 
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had  been  twilled.  If  last  sessioD  thej  had  ■ 
met  with  maK  euconragement  from  the 
Treasurj  Bench,  a  measure  effecting  this 
object— the  Univereitjr  Teste  Bill— wouH 
have  been  paased.  Thia  year,  alao.  there 
was  a  hesitancy  di«p)aved  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  which  he  could  not  explain,  but  the 
only  result  of  which  would  be  to  portpone 
for  another  yeftr  a  great  act  of  justice  to 
the  people.  But  to  mbb  from  the  relipous 
difficulty,  he  must  briefly  allude  to  what 
seemed  to  him  tobe  the  most  unsatiBfiictory 
traordinary  provieion  in  the  Bill — 
he  meant  the  clause  relating  to  pemuBsiYe 
corapulsioD.  He  could  understand  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  op^sed  all  direct 
compulsion ;  who  maintained  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  it  would  impose  too  ^[reat  a  hardship 
on  parents.  In  nying  this  they  were  in 
all  probability  not  aware  how  strongly  thoee 
who  would  be  most  affected  by  it  were  in 
&vour  of  compulsion,  and  showed  moreoTer 
that  they  did  not  keep  theii  eyes  open  to 
what  was  passing  aroimd  them,  for,  in 
towns  like  Bfenchester  and  Liverpool,  as  well 
as  in  smaller  towns  throughout  lie  country, 
lai^  meetings  compoeea  of  the  working 
clasBes  had  declared  themselves  to  he  in 
&TOur  of  compulsory  education.  But,  be 
that  as  it  migntj  he  could  not  understand 
the  middle  position  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  taken  up.  On  what  logical 
bads  did  it  rest  f  If  the  Vice-Preeident 
of  the  Council  was  of  opinion  that  we  could 
not  have  a  satia&ctory  m-Btem  of  education 
without  compnlaion,  why  not  apply  it  to 
the  whole  country  P  Why  not  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  eipresa  its  feeling  on  tie  subject  ? 
Why  allow  that  most  important  principle 
of  State  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
nominees  of  Town  Councils  and  count^  ves- 
tries F  Nobody  could  conceal  from  hunself 
that  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child 
was  an  assumption  of  prave  responsibility  ; 
nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  doctrine 
that  if  the  child  was  permitted  to  grow  up 

ignorance  an  irreparable  wrong  was  done 
him  agUDst  which  he  bad  no  power 
votect   himself  and  that  being  thus 

,  less  he  was  entitled  to  look  to  the 
State  as  his  natural  protector.  But  if  that 
doctrine  were  accepted  for  one  place  it 
ought  to  be  accepted  for  the  whole  country. 
If  the  child  in  Manchester  could  clwm 
State  protection,  bftd  not  thecbild in  Liver- 
pool or  in  a  Yorkshire  village  an  equal 
claim  F  What  would  be  our  feelings  twenty 
yesiB  hence  if  we  observed  widfrflpread 
Ignorance,  with  its  atteodtuit  pttupeiism  and 
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Cardinal  Cullen  last  August  P  That  right 
reverend  prelate,  descending  from  his  ex- 
alted position,  and  feeling  that  the  national 
system  of  education  was  antagonistic  to 
priestly  influence,  had  made  use  of  all  the 
weapons  of  bitter  invective  against  it.  He 
compared  the  model  schools  to  lions'  dens, 
and  declared  that  he  would  refiise  the 
Kacrameuts  of  their  Church  to  parents  who 
should  permst  in  sending  their  children  to 
those  schools,  asking  how  they  could  expect 
.  to  receive  tbe  sacraments  if  they  alktwed 
their  children  thus  to  be  oflered  up  to 
Moloch.  He  actually  went  on  to  brand 
the  Protestant  children  who  attended  tbe 
schools  by  a  gross  epithet,  he  called  them 
"  swiddlers  " — an  offensive  word  which  was, 
he  believed,  generally  employed  only  by 
the  kiwest  of  the  low.  He  was  afraia  the 
House  would  not  find  very  resolute  de- 
fenders of  the  Irish  national  svstem  of  edu- 
cation on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Had  hon. 
members  forgotten  what  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years  F  He,  for  one, 
should  never  forget  the  attempt  which  was 
made  by  granting  a  supplemental  charter 
to  the  Queen's  Umversity  to  destroy  united 
education  in  the  colleges  of  Ireland.  That 
was  done  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  tbe  Qovemment  was  leader  of 
the  House,  and  while  tbe  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  occupied  the  same  positir 
as  at  present.  How  had  the  propoe 
been  met?  It  bad  been  described  "as  _ 
mischieToua  int«rfereDce  with  tbe  work  of 
a  great  statesman."  Those  vsere  the  words 
oia great  master  of  adiectJves,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer.  Again,  he 
would  ask,  had  the  House  forgotten  what 
occurred  at  the  end  of  last  session,  how 
the  liberal  propo»l  of  the  right  hon.  and 
'  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  tbe 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  to  estabHsh 
united  education  within  the  waJlsof  Trinity 
ColWe,  bad  been  met  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  by  the  Chief  Sec  '  ■-•■■*. 
It  might  be  said  that  ii 
marks  he  woe  unfurling  the  flag  of  Pro- 
tectant intolenincc.  But  neither  he  nor 
those  who  acted  with  him  had  any  such 
intention.  They  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  all  dieabilitlBs  from  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-conntrynien,  as  weU 
as  from  others,  so  that  no  man  in  the  king- 
dom should,  in  consequence  of  his  religious 
opinions,  be  placed  under  any  social  or  edo- 
rational  disEuivantage.  They  had  striven 
and  would  continue  to  strive  to  admit 
Catholics  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  educa- 
*^~~-\  equality,  though  their  eflbrts  hitherto 
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criiae,  enatii^f  1)ec»u8e  we  left  Town  Coun- 
cils and  TMtriea  to  cany  out  a  work  which 
ought  to  have  been  prescribed  for  tliem  by 
Parliament  P  If  it  was  necesBary  to  die- 
cover  a.  concluaive  arg;umeiit  SKainat  the 
principle  of  permissive  compukion,  the 
Houee  would  not  have  to  looK  beyond  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentlenian  the 
Vice-PreddeDt  of  the  Council  himself. 
Never  waa  he  more  eloquent  or  forcible 
than  when  he  waa  pointing  out  the  anomaly 
of  the  present  system,  which  enforced 
Fchool  attendance  only  upon  children  who 
were  at  work.  Permissive  compulsion 
would  not  destroy  tliis  anomaly  ;  it  would 
only  aggtavate  it.  A^ais,  let  them  con- 
sider how  this  penniaaiTe  compulsion  bore 
upon  the  financial  part  of  the  BiU.  The 
meason  entailed  upon  the  community  the 
lespcoisibility  of  providing  an  adequate  and 
somcient  number  of  schools.  But  how 
was  the  calculation  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Bchook  to  be  made,  unless  there  was  to 
be  general  and  direct  compulsion  ?  Where 
compulsion  existed  there  would  he  30  or  40 
per  cent,  more  children  in  attendance  at  the 
schools  than  there  would  be  if  there  were  no 
compulsion.  When,  therefore,  the  schools 
were  built,  and  direct  compulsion  was 
not  brought  into  operation,  there  would 
prohably  M  accommodation  to  the  extent 
of  80  or  40  per  cent,  more  than  was  needed, 
to  that  the  rates  would  be  expended  on 
that  which  was  not  required.  But  a  still 
stronger  financial  argument  could  he  urged 
against  this  permissive  compulsion.  No 
one  could  deny  that  in  the  present  state  of 
ctmimercial  depression  the  slightest  increase 
in  the  rates  was  a  serious  thing,  and  no  such 
iocrease  ought  to  be  sanctioned  unless  it 
was  absolutely  certain  to  insure  a  future 
diminutioD  of  rates.  Now,  if  the  ratepayen 
could  be  told — "The  schools  will  eaucate 
neglected  children  who  are  now  running  by 
thon^ds  to  ruin  in  your  streets,  and  the 
tempoi&ry  increase  in  your  rates  will  bring 
with  it  a  reduction  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
and,  ultimately,  therefore,  a  reduction  of 
rales,"  there  would  be  no  legitimate  ground 
for  opposing  the  school  rate.  But  unless 
the  attendance  at  school  were  made  com- 
pulsory, there  would  be  no  security  that 
scboou  would  be  attended  by  neglected  chil- 
dren, or  would  not  be  used  by  those  whose 
parente  could  well  afibrd  to  pay  for  their 
edocation.  Upon  this  question  Parliament 
was  bound  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
In  providing  schools  Parliament  waa  only 
detJinff  with  one  part  of  the  educational 
difficult}'.    If  there  were  ten  times  the  pre- 


(actory.  There  were  towns  and  districts 
in  which  the  existing  schools  were  only 
half  attended.  In  Leeds,  for  instance,  there 
was  accommodation  for  30,000  children, 
whilst  the  average  attenduice  was  only 
12,000.  And  he  believed  that  the  chief 
1  reason  why  so  much  ignorance  prevailed 
in  the  country  districts  was  not  so  much 
because  of  a  deficiency  of  schools  as  be- 
I  cause  there  was  now  no  power  to  compel 
'  the  attendance  of  children.  The  Mjnes 
I  ReoTxlation  Bill  forbad  the  employment  of 
I  children  till  they  were  twelve  years  old ; 
'  but  unless  education  waa  compulsory,  no- 
thing would  he  done  to  ensure  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  children.  The  truth  waa  we 
could  not  legislato  on  the  question  satisbcto- 
rily  in  a  piecemeal  way,  and  it  would  be  &r 
better  to  defer  legislation  to  another  session 
when  Parliament  could  pass  an  Elementary 
Education  Bill  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  well  as  for  England,  and  could  also 
regulate  the  employment  and  education 
of  children  in  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  consolidate  the  Factories  Acta,  the 
Workshops  Act,  and  the  Printworks  Regu- 
lation Bill.  It  had  been  ^d  that  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment  were  not 
behaving  generously  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council.  But  the  old  adage  was — 
"Be  just  before  vouaregenerous!  While 
they  respected  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as 
much  as  any  man  in  the  House,  they  were 
pursuiiu;  this  course  because  they  believed 
the  Bill  would  not  lead  to  a  complete  and 
satiB&ctorv  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  manly  enough 
to  see  tha^  entertuuing  this  opimon,  thev 
would  not  be  acting  in  accordan*  with  their 
duty  in  pursuing  a  different  course.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  discussing  matters 
like  these  in  Committee  instead  of  on  the 
second  leading  was  that  there  was  not  time 
for  the  public  out-oMoors  to  inibrm  them- 
selves of  wlut  was  going  on  until  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  make  any  effective 
representations.  They  were  asked  to  read 
this  Bill  a  second  time  aa  a  matter  of  form. 
Those  who  opposed  it  were  told  that  they 
were  adopting  a  pitiable  course,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  licheguer  compared  them 
to  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  had  been  turned 
out  to  glass  on  a  fine  pasture,  and  which 
did  nothing  but  fight  over  a  bed  of  nettles. 
Perhaps  the  ri^ht  hon,  gentleman  would 
allow  him  to  reciprocate  the  compliment  and 
extend  the  comparison.  Night  after  night 
they  had  seen  memben  of  the  Government 
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to  the  discretioD  of  locsl  bo&rds.  That  meuit 
either  that  locai  haarie  were  not  fit  to  eser- 
cise  Buob  diacietion,  or  that  the  matter  was 
<me  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  ma- 
jorit;  to  oTemde  a  minority,  or  that  religious 
instructioD  was  bo  unimportant  that  it  was 
not  worth  confflderation.     He  was  not  pre- 

Sared  to  oremte  the  fitness  of  local  hoards ; 
ut  it  muBt  ba  remembered  that  it  was  pro- 
posed  to   asdgn   to   them   the    impoi ' 
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enthusiMticallj  cheered  bj  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  alienating  some  of  ^ir  warmest 
supporters ;  and  ther  coold  not  help  think- 
W  of  another  herd  they  had  reao  about 
which  was  seized  with  an  unwonted  in- 
&tuation,  and  which  rushed  Tiolently  down 
«  stoep  place  into  the  sea  and  peririied  in 
the  waters.  The  other  d»;  the  hon.  member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
with  the  courage  which  distinguished  him, 
objected  to  read  a  second  time,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  a  Bill  to  the  principle  of  which  he 
Btronglj  objected,  tt  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  serve  two  masters  on  this 
subject;  what  jdeaaed  bon.  members  oppo- 
site muet  displease  their  own  snpporters. 
Hon.  members  oj>posita  were  in  &Tour  of 
permissive  sectarianism,  and  manr  of  them 
were  opposed  to  direct  compulsian.  The 
Bupportera  of  the  amendment  were  told — 
"Let  usgo  into  Committee,  and  }-ou'can 
alter,  transform,  and  reTolutionise  the  Bill 
as  much  as  you  like."  But  had 
principle  P    Xf  the  Bill  were  fundamentally 


changsd  in  Committee  a  tortuous  coarte 
would  have  heen  pursued,  and  tbe  support 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite  would  haTB 
been  secured  by  holding  out  to  them  &lse 
expectations.  We,  said  the  bon,  member, 
oppose  this  Bill,  and  thej  support  it  for  lihe 
reasons ;  they  support  it  because  it  embo- 
dies the  principle  of  permissiTe  sectarianism, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  oppose  it ; 
they  sup^rt  it  because  it  does  not  embody 
the  principle  of  general  direct  compnlsion, 
uid  that  is  one  of  the  i«asons  Triiy  we 
oppose  it.  If  the  Prime  Minister  will  alter 
the  Bill  in  the  direction  in  which  we  desire, 
it  is  impoadble  for  him  any  longer  to  obtain 
tbe  enthusiastic  cheers  &om  the  other  side 
with  which  every  speaker  from  the  Treasuiy 
Bench  has  bean  received.  Do  not  accuse 
us  of  wishing  to  pursue  a  policy  <^  delay. 
We  are  as  anxious  as  any  people  can  be  to 
see  this  question  settled.  We  know  the 
price  of  delay:  uid,heaTya8  maybe  the  price 
of  a  year's  tlelay,  it  is  iar  better  to  pay  that 
price  than  to  have  the  question  dealt  with 
on  im  incomplete  and  unstds&ctorj  bade. 
In  conclumon,  he  expressed  a  hope  Uiat  the 
Oovemment  would  have  tbe  courage  to 
ahow  that  they  were  worthy  of  their  repu- 
tation, and  would  not  on  the  greatest .  of 
all  questions,  adopt  a  policji  of  permisaiTe 
legislation. 

Mb.  OOWPER-TEMPLE  said,  the 
amendment  implied  that  religious  instnto-  I 
ti(a  was  a  matter  that  oug'ht  not  to  be  left'  I 


schools  and  of  securing  a  good  attendance 
at  them,  objects  which  were  not  attained  by 
the  managers  of  existing  schools.  If  the 
local  boards  would  disclurge  these  dutiee, 

rthe  religious 
instruction  to  be  given ;  for,  on  this  matter, 
they  wished  to  enable  each  district  to  get 
that  which  it  wanted.  One  district  would 
want  a  Church  of  England  school,  another 
woold  want  one  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a 
third  a  merely  secular  schooL  This  choice 
was  the  afiair  of  the  parents  who  sent  their 
children  to  school,  and  of  the  ratepayers 
whofomnd  the  money.  As  it  was  impossible 
that  the  relidous  instructdon  given  in  a 
school  could  oe  equallv  satisfiictoiT  to  all 
persona,  we  were  lanoed  by  the  logic  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr  Vernon 
Ilarcourt),  into  the  adoption  m  a  secular 
system ;  nut  if  the  House  were  to  agree  to 
a  secular  system  and  were  to  impose  it 
upon  the  parishes  in  the  country  in  which  . 
schools  are  now  established,  they  would 
excite  leelii^  of  indignation,  and  would  be 
told  that  this  was  a  specimen  of  that  demo- 
ctatic  despotism  which  was,  coming  into 
feshion.  Holding  to  the  doctrine  of  demo- 
cratic freedom,  he  believed  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  matter  on  which  tbe  inhabi- 
tanla  of  a  district  might  be  leit  to  decide 
for  themselves  it  was  uiat  of  the  character 
of  the  teaching  which  should  be  priven  in 
their  schools.  As  to  tyrant  majonties  he 
knew  many  Nonconformiste  and  did  not 
think  they  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
would  consent  to  be  trampled  upon.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  they  would  obtain  that 
influence  to  which  their  earnestness  and 
energy  entitled  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principle  of  the  church  mte 
law  was  contraiy  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bin,  for  a  vestry  was  never  told  it  might 
"gions  teaching  it  paid  for;  if 
it  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  so  there  mig^ht 
have  been  no  anti-church  late  agitation. 
The  supporters  of  tbe  amendment  said  they 
did  not  object  to  religious  teaching  except 
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Dissenten  who  had  been  placed  oa  the 
board  of  the  school  last  year  resigned  he- 
cause  they  could  get  no  change  of  one  of 
the  rules  re^uirinc  the  master,  matroD,  and 
all  the  officials  otthe  school  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  had  been 
stated  hj  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  that  in  a  certain  targe 
school  containing  1,500  children,  only  four 
availed  themaelveaof  the  Conscience.  Clause. 
That  statement  was  loudly  cheered  by  hou. 
gentlemen  opposite :  hut  the  &ct  was,  that 


in  the  echool ;  hut  where  was  such  teaching 
to  be  obtained  by  ctuMron  who  were  to  bo 
compelled  to  go  to  school  ?  They  could  not 
be  compelled  to  attend  a  Sunday  schooL 
Besides^  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  teacher 
was  to  mstil  gaoA.  motives,  to  form  a  child's 
character,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  responsible  be- 
ing. Thav  ought  not  to  allow  their  arrange- 
inents  to  be  .made  so  as  to  shut  out  reliKious 
teachiitg  from  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  national  systems  of  education 
in  Prus^,  Holland,  and  Scotland  had  owed 
their  origin  to  religious  feeling.  He  thought 
that  the  Conscience  Clause,  or  whatever 
arrai^ment  was  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  nghts  of  conscience^  ought  to  be  easily 
available  to  all ;  and  an  improvement  mi^ht 
be  made  in  the  Bill  by  inserting  a  provision 
requiring  the  distinctive  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
lessons,  so  that  the  parents  would  thereby 
have  every  opportumty  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  religious  instruction  if 
they  thought  proper.  The  limitations  to 
be  put  on  the  local  boards  should  not  only 
be  negative,  but  also  positive.  The  State 
in  this  matter  of  education  ought  to  be  un- 
sectarien,  but  it  must  be  ChrietiaiL  It  had 
been  ruled  by  high  authority  that  Chiis- 
tianitj  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  before  a  witness  could  give 
evidence  he  must  take  an  oath ;  and  when 
a  child  was  put  into  the  witness-box  it  was 
the  dutT  of.  the  judge  to  ascertain  whether 
the  child  had  been  taught  relidous  truth  so 
as  to  be  aware  of  the  sin  of  telling  a  &l3e- 
hood.  The  State  ought  to  take  care  that  in 
the  non-denominational  schools  estabhshed 
under  the  Bill  some  religious  iiutruction  be 
given.  The  Bible  shoiud  be  read  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  taught.  To 
allow  the  Bible  to  be  read  without  ex- 
planation would  be  un&ir  and  cruel  to  the 
children. 

Sia  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  lie 
demred  to  refer  to  some  statements  made  u 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  to  state  the 
portion  in  which  he  and  some  hon.  members 
sear  him  ielt  themselves.  He  would,  first 
of  all,  allude  to  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
member  for  North  Staffordshire  ("Sir  Charles 
Adderley),  who  stated  that  in  Birmingham, 
the  heaa-quarlere  of  the  education  move- 
ment, the  existing  machinery  was  not  hilly 
utilised,  and  that  a  great  industrial  school 
-was  partly  empty.  The  feet  was  as  " 
had  E««n  infomied,  that  that  school 
a  strictly  denominational  one — a  Church 
BthooL    It  was  largely  in  debt,  and  some 


the  school  was  strictly  an  unsectarian  schooL 
The  Yice-Fresident  of  the  Council  had  a  [so 
said_  that  certain  eminent  Nonconformists 
lirmingham  had  no  difficuhy  on  the 
LOUS  point,  a6d  did  not  shrink  from 
ing  their  sons  to  a  Church  school — 
namely  EiugEdward's  School.  That  school, 
however,  though  by  foundation  a  Ohurch 
school,  was,  practically,  an  undenominational 
schooL  He  wished  to  remark,  too,  that  men 
might  be  tempted  to  send  their  children  to 
an;  school  if  they  could  obtain  for  them  there 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education  fr«e; 
and  he  knew  at  bis  own  college  in  Cambridge 
that  a  man  who  was  a  Roman  Cathouc 
officiated  as  chanel  clerk  and  read  the 
responses  in  the  Onurch  service,  because  by 
so  doiiu;  he  obtained  a  free  education  of 
the  highest  order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield  had  spoken  of  the  love  of  the  Bible 
as  being  impl^ted  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  and  as  being  the  foundation 
'  poetry  and  philosophy.  If  that  meant 
"  it  meant  that  it  should  be  read  in  all 
Prussia.  It  was  said  that 
as  morality  was  based  on  religion,  therefore 
religion  must  be  taught  in  the  schools.  But 
what  religion  was  it  based  upon  ?  Was  one 
religion  to  be  picked  out  and  made  supreme, 
or  were  aU  religions  to  be  taught  P  The 
strongest  argument  against  the  amendment 
was  that  ur^ed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Richmond  (Sir  Boundell  Pahner),  whosaid 
that  the  o^nion  of  the  country  was  pro- 
nounced in  fevour  of  dcnominationabsm, 
because  all  the  schools  were  denominational; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  were 
afrud  to  leave  religious  difficulty  to  the 
localities.  But  the  feet  was  that  at  the 
present  time  the  law  put  its  ban  on  the 
secular  schools.  He  should  not  be  afraid  to 
leave  the  question  to  local  decision  in  towns; 
hut  he  would  not  do  so  in  countty  districts 
where  Noncomformists  were  in  a  minority. 
Recently  in  a  village  on  the  borders  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  he  saw  a  notice  in  the 
window  of  the  shop  kept  by  the  parish 
clerk.    That  notice,  which  was  signed  by 
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tbe  incumbent  of  the  pttrihh,  staled — "Thoae 
poiente  who  object  to  religious  iiutmctioEi 
Ming  excluded  from  the  parish  school  will 
jikose  iign  tbe  petition  in  the  shop."  X 
Bimilbr  petition  was  taken  round  to  parent^ 
and  he  mainttuned  that  those  who  agned 
it  were  Dot  free  agents.  Coming  to  the 
consideiatioD  of  the  amendment,  he  ]mo- 
leated  against  the  etniggle  which  the  Bill 
would  cause  in  evc^  pariah.  The  Vice- 
President  himaelf  adinitted  that  a  struggle 
would  occur,  and  if  it  were  the  election  of  a 
teacher  which  provoked  one,  what  would 
become  of  the  Conscience  Clause  P  As  to 
teaching  the  Bible  in  echoolfi,  he  thought 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  nis 
way  it  would  happen  tl^t  the  majoriW  of 
the  people  would  nave  the  power  to  exclude 
the  Bjhle  from  echools.  He  concurred  in 
the  protest  which  had  been  made  a^inst 
the  permissive  character  of  the  Bill.  Those 
who  had  Huppoiied  the  amendment  had 
been  asked  bj  tbe  great  bulk  of  their  sup- 
porters not  to  disr^aid  tbe  secular  system, 
and  not  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time  without  entering  their  protest  agiunst 
the  principle  which  it  contained,  lie  could 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  present  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  in  his  report  on  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
bad  expressed  an  opinion  highly  fovoutable 
to  the  secular  sfstem,  and  mid  that  he 
ahould  despair  neither  of  Christianity  nor 
of  morality  under  a  system  in  which  reli- 
gious truth  would  not  be  compromised, 
trimmed,  or  pared  down,  but  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  every  religious  teacher  on  his  own 
principles  and  at  bis  own  time.  Had  the 
measure  proposed  to  secure  the  education 
of  CTeiy  child  by  direct  compulsion  those 
who  supported  tne  amendment  would  have 
paused  before  they  voted  against  it;  but 
as  it  was  only  a  tentative  measure  they  felt 
bound  not  to  give  way.  They  did  not  ask 
for  a  mere  permissive  compulsion,  hut  they 
required  a  direct  compulaian  of  attendance 
at  school,  and  on  that  point  they  could  not 
compromise  their  principles.  He  woald 
app«sl  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, or  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Oovemment,  not  to  deal  in 
generalities,  but  to  give  them  soma  direct 
assurance  that  they  would  not  persist  in 
this  measure  as  it  stood,  as  it  was  his  wish 
not  to  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  They  all  wished  for  a 
plain  answer,  which  the  whole  of  the 
country  would  understand,  and  he  trusted 
that  that  would  be  given  by  the  Govem- 
ment  to-night. 


Mr.  QIADSTONE :  Sir,  it  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  neceeeary  for  me  to  detain  the  House 

long  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  but 
I  must  begin  by  nutVing  admisdons  to  mj 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon).  1  freely  grant  that  the  m<H 
tion  he  has  made  has  had  the  efiect  of  pro- 
:  ducing  a  most  animated  and  interesting- 
'  debate,  and,  I  think,  of  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausting all  that  is  to  be  said  on  that  very 
important  part,  as  I  do  not  at  all  deny  it  ta 
be,  of  this  question,  which  goes  popularly 
by  the  name  of  "  the  religious  difficulty. 
Nor,  although  the  scope  of  the  amendment 
naturally  tended  to  narrow  the  discussion, 
is  he  chargeable  with  having  prevented  our 
hearing-  some  most  interesting  and  valuable 
arguments  on  the  geoeral  subject  of  the 
Bill,  among  which  I  cannot  &il  to  name  as 
pre-eminent  the  admirable  speech  delivered 
lo-night  bv  my  hon.  Mend  the  member  for 
Sheffield  '(Mr.,  Mundella).  Making  tbeae 
admissions  to  my  hon.  mend,  I  must  also 
say,  that  if,  unhappily,  he  ahontd  he  disposed 
to  carrv  his  motion  to  a  division,  I  ahould 
not  look  with  any  immfidiate  apprebennoa 
to  the  result,  ^t,  sir,  I  hope  that,  from 
other  motives  fer  hig-her  than  the  mere  fear 
of  standing  in  a  small  minority,  he  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  take  that  step,  or  to 
exhibit  to  the  country  without  need  a 
divifflon  among  persona  sitting  in  this  assem- 
bly the  general  tendency  of  whose  minds 
present*  at  present  so  much  of  absolute  con- 
currence and  so  much  more  of  a  desire  to 
concur.  My  hon.  friend,  I  think,  will  find 
that  there  are  ample  reasons  why  he  should 
pursue  that  course ;  but  there  is  one  ivo- 
minent  difficulty  placed  in  our  way  which 
has  been  made-totaketbeshapdof  acbarge 
against  Her  Hajes^s  Qovemment,  and 
upon  which  I  must  venture  to  say  a  few 
words.  Prejudice  has  been  attempted  to 
be  excited  against  this  Bill,  because  it  has 
found  Gonsidenible  &vour  with  gentiemea 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  disposition  to  taise  that  prejudice 
reached  its  dim&x  in  the  speech  of  m;  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Faw- 
cetl),  when,  rising  to  the  sublimest  heighta 
of  dogma,  he  laid  down  the  principle— 
"  Whatever  pleases  jou  must  dit^please 
us."  ^<>^j  ^1^  I  must  Bay  that,  putting 
quite  out  of  the  view  the  &ct  that  the  pup- 
port  we  are  receiving,  if  we  are,  as  I  hope 
we  ore,  receiving  support  from  any  gentle- 
man opposite,  is  not  a  party  support,  it  is 
undoubted  and  certain  that  a  lai^  number 
of  those  who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  are  evidently  bvourable  to  the  main 
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KDTidotu  of  the  BiU.  I  should  hope  it  wiD 
tnhen  u  no  nga  of  didoyalty  to  the  port; 
wboee  confidence  it  is  my  first  dedre  to 
enjoy,  if  I  sa^  that  we  jjuah  matters  to  an 
extreme  not  in  conformitv  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  ftee  country  if  we  adrance  to 
anything  near  the  position  occupied  by  inv 
hoa.  friend  the  member  for  Brighton.  It 
ia  TeaQy  like  reviving  the  dictnm — the 
'       "j-toTgotten     dictum — of    Mr.    " 


^S'5 


len  Mr.  Pitt  propped  to  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  Mr.  Fox  un- 
fortunately Aid  it  waa  monstrous  to  propose 
a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country, 
because  the  French  ougbrto  be  regarded  as 
our  natural  enemies.  Sir,  we  Burety  do  not 
think  it  necessary  in  order  to  be  orthodox, 
in  the  old  sense — and  I  know  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Brighton  ia  one  of 
those  who  seta  the  highest  value  on  ortho- 
doxy— that  wo  should  regard  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  as  our  natural  enemies.  We 
need  not  adopt  that  terrible  sentiment  of 
the  Carthaginian  Qi— 

" hdUiu  Mnor  popo'i 

lorUn  allmiii  noiti 

si  1Mb  Dudukla  l« 
-  imc,  Dllm,  qiu 
Uton  lltoclbiu 


We  aw  here,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
arguing  manfully  and  st^iutly  our  own  par- 
ticular principles ;  but  if,  withput  compro- 
mising those  principles,  we  find  occasions 
arise  when,  whatever  the  circumstances, 
we  are  in  harmony  with  gentlemen  who  sit 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  there 
is  an  approximation  to  oneness  of  mind,  that  I 
think  IS  no  subject  for  regret,  but  a  matter 
for  aatiabction.  And,  sir,  what  ia  the  kind 
of  supports— the  eonscientions  and  reasonable 
support — that  my  righthon.  friend  near  me — 
whose  character  I  bad  hoped,  and  I  do  hope 
and  boUeve,  Avill  be  no  small  security  against 
the  ^imputation  of  any  unworthy  traffic- 
ing  wit£  anyone — what  is  the  kind  of  sup- 
pmi  imdu^isedly  and  fi«ely  given  him 
by  hoQ.  gentlemen  opposite  P  Do  they,  as 
one  or  two  hon.  gentlemen  seem  to  think, 
rush  with  open  arms  lo  eeiie  this  Bill,  and 
declare  that  in  it  they  have  the  fulfilment 
of  all  their  cherished  opinions  and  fondest 
anticipations  P  On  the  contraiy,  actiiu;  like 
men — I  speak  of  those  whom  I  have  heard 
— acting  like  men  of  prudence  and  sense, 
they  have  said  that  this  is  a  grave  and 
practical  issue  ;  that  tbeweightiestnational 
interesta  are  involved  in  it ;  and  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  sacrifice  much — and  much 
they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  of  that  which 
Ihey  cheri«h  for  the  sake,  if  powble,  of 


arriving  at  a  direct  c 
question.  It  would  be  a  most  unworthy 
return  for  sentiments  of  this  kind  if,  from 
any  idle  prejudice  or  fear  of  appCMancea 
presented  to  the  country,  we  were  to  pass 
fey  one  of  those  golden  opportunities — rare 
enough.  Heaven  knows,  in  the  exigencies  of 
political  life — and  &om  idle  and  cowardly 
appTehensiona  like  those,  we  were  to  lose 
the  power  which  may  be,  and  seems  to  be, 
in  OUT  hands  of  conferring  a  grcAt  blessing' 
on  the  country.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to 
the  amendment.  I  would  appeal  to  my 
hon.  friend,  and  I  would  beg  him  to  with- 
draw it  on  other  grounds,  because  I  cannot 
help  Baying,  settiiig  a  great  value  as  I  do  on 
the  established  modes  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  this  House,  that  X  am  quite  sure 
he  will  find  that  to  push  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  to  a  division  on  the  second  reading, 
accompanying  that  proposition,  as  he  does 

auite  sincerely,  with  strong  expressions  of 
le  value  which  in  the  main  he  seta  on  the 
BiU,  would  reaHy  be  a  proceeding  wholly 
and  absolutely  without  precedent.  There 
are  plenty  of  precedents,  no  doubt,  for 
motions  offered  upon  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  as  substitutes  for  that  second  reading. 
Sometimes  thev  are  substantive  plans,  poai- 
-ely  proposed  and  Dffere4  to  be  set  in 
place  of  the  Bill  of  which  the  second  reading 
IS  asked.  That  is  a  perfectly  allowable 
mode  of  opposition.  Sometimes  they  are 
motions  of  a  more  entangling  character, 
avowedly  intended  to  create  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  BiU,  and  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress. But  almost  uniformly  down  to  the 
8 resent  day.  the  acceptance  of  those  motions 
as  been  tnat  the^  are  hostile  motions, 
and  never  made  m  conjunction  with  a 
friendship  for  the  general  suhetance  of  the 
measure  to  which  they  relate.  I  hope 
my  hon.  friend,  among  other  things  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  he 
set  the  first  example  of  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  if  pursued  gei»eia!ly  in  this 
House  by  persona  who  attach  a  great  value 
to  the  measure  proposed,  but  who  seta  sldll 
greateivalue  onsome  sentiment  they  happen 
to  entertain  with  regard  to  a  particular  and 
comparatively  narrow  portion  of  that  mea- 
sure, would  lead  to  great  inconvenience.  Iwas 
surprised  to  hear  it  from  the  mouth  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Hareourt)  that  he  wa« 
prepared  to  hold  by  this  amendment  now 
moved  as  a  declaration  of  principle.  Cer- 
tainly, the  description  he  gave  of  it  made  it 
a  declaration  of  principle,  tlis  description  of 
it  was  tvo-fbld.    He  sud  it  contained  these 
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tiro  deelaistioiia — first,  that  the  question  of 
religioiu  instruction  is  to  be  deftlt  with  by 
Parliament ;  and,  eecondlj,  thiit  it  ia  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  religious 
equality,  riftving  heard  that  description 
from  the  mouUi  of  aj  hon.  and  le^ed 
friend,  I  put  on  my  spectoctes— as  is  com- 
monly said— and  read  the  amendment  to 
see  if  t  could  discover  anything  of  the  kind, 
or  any  word  which  I  had  not  seen  before : 
but  on  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  that  I  could 
•pply  I  found  that  the  second  and  ritol 
TMition  of  his  description  was  wholly  want- 
ing. There  is  no  enunciation  of  principle 
■whatever  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  hoD.  friend,  except  that  one  which  is 
ample  negative — that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion shall  not  be  decided  by  the  local 
authorities.  Donotletbeit8upposed,ifthere 
is  to  be  ft  division— which  I  hope  there  will 
not  be — that  there  is  an  assertion  of  re- 
ligious liberty  or  religious  eq^uality  in  the 
terms  of  that  amendment  which  is  refused 
by  those  who  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bifl. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  for  the  c&ko  of  ami- 
ment— do  not  let  it  be  suppcwed  that  I  im- 
pute anything  to  my  hon.  friend  or  to  any 
of  those  who  think  with  him — that  a  person 
might,  with  perfect  consistency,  support 
the  amendment  and  hold  by  it  wno  thought 
that  religious  instruction  ouffht  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  and  that  such  re- 
ligious instruction  ought  to  consist  uniformly 
of  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land without  a  Consuence  Clause.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  of  a  declaration 
such  as  that  referred  to  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  Well,  sir,  much  blame  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Bill  and  on  my  right 
hon.  friend  near  me  for  having  produced  a 
measure  which  is  ttunted  with  the  fatal 
blot  of  what  is  called  permissive  legislation. 
Ho  his  chafed  with  naving  offered  some 
criticism  on  the  question  of  permissive 
legislation,  in  connection  with  what  was 
called  the  Permissive  Liquor  Bill  of  lost 
year,  and  with  having  then  laid  down  the 
principle  that  it  was  the  business  of  this 
House  to  make  laws  for  the  country,  and 
not  to  leave  local  majorities  to  moke  laws 
to  oppress  the  minonties.  But  look  at  the 
difference.  In  the  Pennissire  I^uor  Bill 
there  was  no  Conscience  Clause,  and  those 
who  might  happen  to  dilTer  from  the 
perate  majority  would  have  had  not  only  to 
leam  the  whole  catechism  of  temperance, 
but  also  to  put  it  in  rigid  practice.  But  in 
adqitjng  the  principle  of  permissive  legis- 


lation with  legord  to  this  Bill,  I  la^  down 
this  proporition — we  have  no  disposition  fo 
extend  the  application  of  the  pnnciple  be- 
yond what,  on  &ir  and  reasonable  discus- 
sion  in  Committoe,  should  seem  to  be  re- 
quired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  cose. 
But  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
assertion  of  that  principle,  although  there 
is  something  eminently  unreasonable  in  the 
assertion  of  it  on  this  occasion.  And  wh^  P 
Because  you  chooaa  to  found,  and  I  think 
wisely,  your  educational  legislation  in  part 
upon  the  basis  of  local  rating,  and  if  you 
found  it  upon  that,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  exclude  altogether  from  your  Bill 
portion  of  discretion,  which  must  be 
left  to  those  who  are  to  levy  tiie  rate.  It 
is,  after  all,  no  very  fcr-ietched  or  un- 
ofttuial  suggestion,  that  when  provision  is 
made  by  rates  for  the  education  of  children, 
the  parents  who  are  ratepa;^ers  of  parishes 
in  which  the  rates  are  paid  should  have 
some  such  voice  as  we  propose  to  give 
them  in  this  matter.  Sir,  bai-ing  B[>oken 
I  have  done  of  the  dispoution  evinced 
by  hon.  gentlemen  to  accept  the  primdple 
of  rating,  the  principle  of  local  boards,  oBd 


the  principle  of  the  donscience  Clause  in  any 
form— for  I  do  believe  that  they  are  ready 
for  any  form  of  it  which  may  ne  requiMle 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  full  effect— 
I  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
the  speeches  made  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment without  tendering  my  thanks  to  those 
who  have  made  them,  not  only  for  the 
great  ability  by  which  many  of  tnem  were 
characterised,  but  for  the  extremely  kind 
terms  which  the  speakers  were  pleased  to 
use  re8i»cting  the  Administration,  and  the 
dispositjon  they  have  shown  togiveus 
credit  for  those  motives  of  public  spirit, 
which,  I  venture  to  assure  the  House,  are 
the  governing  springs  of  our  conduct  m  this 
matter.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  the  objec- 
tion that  weighs  most  on  my  mind  to  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  is  this — The 
discussion  of  this  amendment,  the  bsten- 
ing  of  oui  minds  on  this  amendment,  and 
theperpetualpassageof  armson  the  subject 
of  the  toligious  difficulty,  tenda— as  was 
powerfully  aigued  by  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— to  keep 
out  of  sight  lie  great— I  might  almost  say 
the-  enormous— provisions  which  aro  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  education.  I-et  us  detach  our 
minds  for  one  moment  from  the  religious 
difficulty,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
■  epiuiets  except  the  larpeat  and  strongest 
snfficiont  to  describe  the  scope  and  pui- 
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poae  of  ft  measare  which  contempUtee 
venftl  edacation  in  a  country -which,  odu 
BoeoTding  to  ourpieaant  statistics,  alreadj 
premnta  a  veiy  lai^e — I  will  not  aaj  an 
unmeasiiTable— void,  along  -niti  the  latent 
Kud  loo  Biure  coDTiction  that  thorn  trtatiaticB, 
although  fu-  from  being  dishonest,  jet  ' 
-pisctiai]  purposes  to  a  great  extent  t 
imtroBt^orthj-^^md,  in  truth,  we  cannot 
fitirly  describe  the  popular  education  of  this 
oountTT  bj  anything  weaker  than  this,  that 
down  to  the  present  moment  —  quantitj- 
and  qnali^  taken  together — it  remains 
miBetably  deficiflnt,  WelJ,  the  Ooremment 
have  endeavoured  to  construct  a  machinery, 
in  entire  ^ood  &ith,  that  ehall  be  equal  to 
the  gimntic  task— as  I  ma;  venture  to  call 
it — ofbringing,  within  the  course,  perhaps, 
of  two  or  three  years,  or  aperiod  extremely 
short,  the  means  of  ponubr  education  up 
to  snch  a  point  as  tnat  they  shall  be 
able  to  grapple  effectually  with  the  en- 
tire necessities  of  the  coantry.  We  have 
heard  much  of  an  undue  dispotition  to 
&Tour  the  National  Church,  so  called,  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Merthyr 
TTdvil  (Mr.  Richard)  says,  even  in  Wales, 
wliere  undoubtedly  its  claim  to  that 
title  might  ^rhsps  by  bstidious  critics 
be  rather  seriously  contosted.  But  it  is 
wMlh  observing,  and  worth  olMerving 
in  honour  and  credit  to  hon,  gentlemen 
opposite,  much  more  than  to  mj  right  hon. 
friend  and  the  Oovemment,  that  we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  is  rather  hard 
to  make  a  charge  of  an  intentional  or  a 
general  violation  of  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious e^uali^  af^ainst  a  measure  which, 
attemptmg  to  Iwislate  for  education  all  over 
the  count^,  and  for  education  iu  a  spirit  ai 
studied  respect  for  religion,  notwithstand- 
ing does  not  contuo  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other  one  single  word  which  takes 
■pecial  notice  anywhere  of  the  Established 
Church  of  the  country,  or  grants  to  that 
Chnreh  in  any  form  any  privilege  whatover, 
except  those  that  are  conceded  to  eveij 
other  body,  great  sdA  small,  of  profestors  of 
religion,  lie  it  what  it  may.  Well,  air,  there 
is  another  principle,  and  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  gravest  character,  which  I  can  even 
now  hardly  hope — though  I  do  hope  after 
idl  that  we  have  seen— is  accepted  on  the 
other  ado  of  the  House— I  mean  the  prin- 
ciple that  compulsion  must  be  applied  in 
eome  effective  manner  to  the  promotion  of 
education.  I  freely  and  ftsnkly  own  that 
it  was  not  without  an  effort  tbst  I  myself 
accepted  it.  I  deeply  regret  t&e  necessity. 
I  Qiuik  it  is  a  soandu  and  a  shame  to  the 


country  that  in  the  midst  of  our,  as  we 
think,  advanced  dvilisation,  and  undoubt- 
edly of  our  enormous  wealth,  we  should  at 
tliia  time  of  day  be  obliged  to  entortain  this 

Eriuciple  of  compulsion,  Nevertheless,  we 
ave  airived  debberately  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  eoterttunod,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  being  entertained,  it 
ought  to  be  entertained  with  every  con- 
sideration, with  the  desire  of  avoidiDg  haste 
and  precipitancy,  but  in  a  manner  that  shall 
render  it  effectual ;  and  the  mode  in  whicii 
it  shall  be  made  efiectual  for  ilA  objects  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  questions  which 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  consider  satis&cto- 
rily  except  in  Committee  on  the  Bill.  Then 
again,  there  is  that  other  principle— is 
educatian  to  be  gratuitous  F  rhat,  again, 
is  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  Even  if 
that  were  the  only  provision  in  the 
Bill — if  the  group  of  provisions  «a- 
nectad  with  that  subject  constituted  Uie 
entire  Bill — it  still  would  deserve  to  be 
described  as  a  Bill  of  immense  importance. 
But  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
question  has  been  dealt  with^  although  it 
has  been  most  carefully  considered — and  I 
frankly  own  I  am  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
""  jnt,  aware  of  how  it  is  susceptible  of  any 
iterial  improvement — yet  here  again  we 
have  a  matter  open  to  consideration,  and 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  considered 
bjr  being  watched  in  that  careful,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  microscopic  mannerwhich 
the  House  adopts  when  it  nas  a  great  mea- 
of  legislation  to  ecrutiniM,  and  I  may 
ransack,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  In  speaking  thus  of  the  flexibilitr 
and  elaatiinty  of  the  provisions  of  a  BiU 
such  as  we  have  introduced,  1  must  entirely 
decline  to  adopt  the  description  which  was 

g'ven  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
righton,  as  if  it  had  been  a  quotation  &om 
the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Oovem- 
ment— because,  as  I  tbink,  it  is  one  that  is 
quite  inaccurate  and  not  warrsnted  b^  the 
contents  of  those  speeches.  My  hon.  (liend 
ssjd — I  know  not  whetiter  he  was  speaking 
with  a  view  to  hon,  gentiemen  opposite— 
and  I  may  observe  that  if  it  is  very  wrong 
to  accept  the  votes  of  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, it  cannot  be  very  right  to  speak  with  a 
view  to  their  cheers — he  said — "  You  are 
told  from  the  Treasury  Bench  'Go  into 
Committee  and  you  may  alter,  you  may 
transform,  you  may  revolutionise,  you  may 
do  what  you  please  with  the  BilL' ''  But 
who  ever  heard  from  my  right  hon.  friends 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  lay  audi 
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wonlaP  What  I  Tentuie  to  Bay  is  this, 
th&t  while,  in  my  opinioD,  the  provisions 
of  luch  a  Bill  must  necessarilf  be  subject 
in  detail  to  the  most  careitil  examination 
and  to  manipulation  following  on  that 
scnitiny,  it«  priociplea  are  perfectly  fixed — 
the  bases  of  the  Bill  are  periecOy  fixed,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  basee  entirely  be- 
jond  ^aestion,  I  may  almost  say  bv  aay 
party  in  the  House.  This  Bill  will,  I'hope, 
do  nothing  in  diBparagement  of  religion ; 
but  whatever  be  the  paiticolar  provision 
adopted,  it  will  be  adopted  in  the  bond  Jide 
hope  and  intention  that  it  may  be  conducive 
to  the  moat  effectual  propagation  of  religioa 
by  means  whether  more  or  less  direct.  We 
all,  1  think,  entertain  a  strong  conviction 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  Oovernment 
of  the  country  free  from  the  animostiea 
that    are    engendered    by    relig^oua    dis- 

Eutea  and  cODtroveray  ;  and,  on  the  other 
and,  I  apprehend  we  are  all  firmly  united 
in  the  determination  to  do  everything  that 
may  be  required,  even  hv  a  scrupuloua  delii 
cacy,  for  the  purpose  of  aRbrding  effectual 
protection  to  conscience.  When  we  deviate 
from  those  principles,  if  we  deviate  in  the 
Bill,  let  us  be  brought  back  to  them,  and 
let  us  take  them  as  our  guide  and  light  in 
the  whole  discussion  on  the  details.  Then 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  various  gentlemen  who  have 
apoken  to-night  in  the  sense  of  the  amend- 
ment, have  deaired  to  know — and  I  do  not 
find  fault  vrith  tiem  for  it— whether,  in  our 
opiniou,  there  can  be  any  modifications  of 
the  Bill  at  alt  which,  after  this  diacussioD, 
would  appear  to  be  in  our  minds  desirable 
or  necessary.  As  far  aa  I  can  understand 
the  motion  made  by  mv  hon.  friend,  it  has 
been  made  not  so  mucn  in  snpport  of  any 
view  to  the  establishment  ot  an  extreme 
theory  aa  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
that  object  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which  we  all  admit  to  be  essential — namely, 
the  establishment  of  entire  freedom  of  con- 
science under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  are  suggeetions 
which  have  been  made  during  this  debate 
which  I  own  I  think  well  deserving  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  House  when 
we  get  into  Committee.  Do  not  let  it  be 
thought,  when  I  refer  to  the  Committee, 
that  I  make  an  unreasonable  demand.  I 
quite  grant  that,  when  two  parties  are 
pitted  against  esch  other  in  obstinate  en- 
counter to  contest  point  by  point  the  pro- 
visimis  of  a  measure,  it  is  often  idle  for 
those  who  think,  or  apprehend  thay  maj  be 
in  a  minority,  to  look  to  the  Committee 


on  the  other  hand,  there  is  cm  the  part 
of  the  House  a  general  desire  that  the 
great  purposes  of  legislation  shall  be 
attuned,  and  along  with  this  a  know- 
ledge that  the  subject-matter  is  neces- 
sarily difficult  and  complicated,  and  that 
the  parts  of  it  may  be  considered  each 
in  relation  to  the  rest,  then  I  venture  to 
say  it  ou^ht  not  only  not  to  be  regarded 
with  suspidon,  but  is  the  only  reasonable 
and  practical  way  of  going  to  work  to 
contend  in  perfect  good  faiMi,  and  in  re- 
liance on  the  good  faith  of  one  another, 
for  the  purpoee  of  settling  a  measure  of 
adjustment  by  which  the  most  satisfac- 
tory  resulta  may  be  attained.  I  think  I 
have  heard  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  refer  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Wales ;  and  in  some  places 
there  are  apprehensions  that  the  modes  of 
election  of  the  local  boards  are  not  such  as 
will  sive  due  scope  to  the  action  of  popular, 
whicB,  in  this  case,  for  the  most  nart,  would 
be  parental  feeling.  But  I  will  only  say 
that  the  modee  of  election  are  matters  most 
proper  for  the  House  to  entertain,  with  • 
view  that  in  a  case  like  this  the  principle 
of  property  shall  not  too  much  dominate 
over  the  principle  of  personal  representa- 
tion, which  has  so  direct  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Well,  then  again,  my 
hon.  Mend  the  member  for  Sheffield  was 
in  this  matter,  I  was  glad  to  find,  in  entire 
accord  with  the  hon.  member  for  Brighton, 
and,  as  would  appear  &om  their  cheers, 
with  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — my  hon. 
friend  laid  down  the  doctrine  that,  in  order 
to  adjust  aright  the  religious  part  of  the 
BilL  we  ought  to  give  up  the  machinery  of 
the  Conacience  Clause,  historically  so-caUed, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  complete  sepa- 
ration in  time,  and  in  time  alone,  of  the 
religious  from  what  is  called  the  secular 
instruction.  Now,  in  drawing  up  the  Con- 
science Clause  I  tiiink  my  right  hon.  friend 
near  me  and  the  Government  proceeded 
with  all  possible  care;  but  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  it  spears  to  me,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  great  advantage  will  attend  the 
adoption  or  such  a  change  in  the'Bill,  and 
substituting  a  clear  and  definite  line,  which 
will  be  intelligible  to  everybody,  and  prac- 
tical ond  availablQ  for  everybody,  without 
putting  them  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
any  step  which  may  be  difficult  or  invidious; 
for,  looking  back  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
we  cannot  'say  that  in  our  experience  the 
Conscience  Cloase  hu  been  penectl;  efiec- 
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taai,  bottever  wall  intended  for  the  purpoM. 
With  regard  to  the  minority,  I  will  not  at 
pretent  sasuma  what  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  HoDBe  maj  be  u  to  the  precise 
degree  of  that  pmnUsiTe  discretion  to  be 
accorded  to  local  bodies  in  tbe  matter  of 
religioua  instruction.  I  think  it  cannot  be 
altogether  abrogated.  But  this  I  maj  ven- 
ture to  saj,  I  cannot  see  an;  unreasonable- 
ness whatever  in  providing  b^  the  Bill,  in 
the  inlereflte  of  the  minority,  that  in 
cases  in  which  religious  inatruction  shall 
be  given  bj  the  schoolmaster  to  those 
who  represent  the  msjority,  we  shaU  do 
this  justicti  to  the  rights  of  the  minority — 
that  it  shall  be  made  compulsory  on  the 
local  authorities  to  gnat  the  use  of  the 
school  buildings  to  the  repreeentatives  of 
tbe  other  opinions  so  that  they  may  not  be 
without  the  means  of  securing  that  instruc- 
tion which  the  others  may  receive.  I  hope 
it  will  be  understood  that  this  ananffement 
u  not  reduced  to  the  predse  and  absolute 
form  which  will  be  neceesaiy  in  Committee; 
but  it  is  ffiven  in  good  faith  as  to  the  spirit 
witb  which  the  Government  deeire  to  ap- 
prx>ach  this  Bill.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  serious  effort  to  transform  the  BiU.  ,  If 
such  effort  were  made,  we  ehould  not  be 
partiee  to  it.  But  we  freely  admit  that 
aome  alterations  may  be  me>oe,  and  that, 
from  the  nature  of  .the  case,  much  must  be 
left  to  discretion  upon  a  careful  scrutiny 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  which  I 
hope  my  hon.  friend  will  allow  us  te  pro- 
ceed with.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
that  which  I  hope  may  give  some  satisfac- 
tion to  my  hon.  friend.  1  have  done  this 
at  the  greater  lensth  for  the  purpose  of 
ahowii^  that  no  advantage  is  te  be  teken 
of  him  by  any  majority  that  may  vote 
nninst  his  amendment  lor  the  purpose  of 
shutting  him  u^  to  the  precise  acceptance 
of  the  Bill  as  it  stands  when  it  gets  into 
Committee.  And  I  have  only  to  say  fur- 
ther that  I  feel  it  due  to  my  right  hoo. 
friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on 
Fiducation  to  etete  my  conviction  that  in 
thtis  BpeakinE  I  give  expression  to  his  sen- 
timents as  fiuly  as  those  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  QoveramenL  I  own  I  was  not 
able  to  understand  the  adverse  crilidsms 
which  were  bestowed  on  one  portion  of  his 
able  speech.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
his  declarationa  were  in  any  wa^  open  to 
thoM  critidsms ;  but,  he  that  as  it  may,  I 
can  venture  to  say  that  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  are  his  sentiments.  We 
look  for  a  general  adoption  of  the  piind- 
plea  0^  the  Bill,  founding  our  expectation 
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on  the  favourable  indications  already  given 
by  the  House.  Of  course  it  will  be  our 
duly  where  there  are  eo  many  provisions 
relating  to  a  subject  of  such  &  novel  and 
complicated  character  to  do  our  best  with 
a  view  to  such  an  adjustment  of  them  in 
detail  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  general  result  we  all  have  in 
view,  and  thereby  to  lender  effectual  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  and  blessings  that, 
perhaps,  the  Legislature  has  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  the  country. 

Ma.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  I  am  not 
gobg,  sir,  to  detain  tbe  House  more  than  a 
moment;  but  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
hss  hinted  that  there  may  be  some  tUtera- 
tions,  espedally  as  to  the  Conscience 
Clause,  I  can  on);?  say  that  I  iiuderetend 
that  the  consideratioii  of  these  matters  will 
be  entirely  open  to  us.  I  eay  this,  because 
I  do  not  fully  understand  what  he  meant 
with  respect  to  the  time  question.  Is  it 
that  there  is  to  be  an  entire  re-adjustment 
of  it — that  it  is  proposed  to  give  up  the 
buildbgs  to  others  to  teach  rdigious  doc- 
trines ?  However,  I  wish  it  tobe  under- 
stood that  in  supporting  the  Bill  as  it 
stands,  we  do  not  at  all  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  new  version. 

Mb.  DIXON :  Sir,  as  I  understand  the 
obserAationB  o(  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Government  they  aie  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  hon.  Mend  the  member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella)  will  be  received 
with  favour  by  the  Government  in  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  if  his  expressions  went 
eo  far  as  te  authorise  the  expectation  that 
the  religiooe  clause  of  the  ^1  would  be 
remodelled  in  that  sense  before  we  enter 
Committee.  I  hope  that  that  may  be  the 
case  i  but  after  the  expressions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  with  the  idea  l£at 
there  is  a  favourable  dispoeition  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Goremment  to  consider  the  views  of 
those  who  have  been  co-operating  with  me 
in  this  matter,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  du^  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  supposed  that  in  proposing  it  I 
have  been  domg  anything  that  can  be  con- 
sidered hostile  to  the  Government;  and  I 
desire  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  result 
of  the  debate  has  fully  vindicated  me  in  the 
course  I  have  taken. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  «ad  cmimitttd 
for  I^idoji  1st  April. 
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Jtfay  3rd,  1870. 


RATIONAL   BDOCATIOS — QUBBTIOK. 

Mb.  LIDDEL  Baid,  he  wiahed  ta  aak  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  whether, 
in  view  of  a  lej^elj  extended  ayBtem  of 
National  Education,  the  Goveinraent  are 
takmjf,  or  aje  prepared  to  take  any  and,  if 
M,  what  steps  for  bcreaeinK  the  present 
staff  of  teachers,  either  by  additional  train- 
ing  in  normal  schoob,  or  bj  otherwise 
recruiting  the  teaching  power  of  the 
country? 

Mb,  W.  E.  FOESTER:  My  answer, 
air,  to  the  hon.  (^ntlemsn's  questioD  must 
be  the  same  I  gave  to  an  almost  precisely 
Bimilar  question  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Sandon),  the  member  for  Liverpool  some 
weeks  ago — ^that  is,  tliat  upon  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  becoming  law  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  immediately  to  recon- 
sider the  conditions  on  which  granfa  are 
made  for  training  achoola,  and  also  the  con- 
didoDS  OQ  which  certificates  to  masters  are 
at  present  given.  These  two  points  cover 
the  qnestion  of  my  bon.  friend.  I  may 
add,  that  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  number 
of  pupils  in  training  colleges  hare  increased 
in  the  last  year ;  I  believe  they  are  still 
increMJnt*,  and  the  present  training  schools 
would,  if  full,  furnish  a  feeding  force  for 
more  than  26^  schools. 

Me.  LIDDjBLL  said,  ho  wished  to  know 
when  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools  for  last  year  would  be  iu  the  hands 
of  members  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0R3TER  said,  he  could 
not  say  exactly ;  but  would  take  oare  that 
tiiey  were  produced  as  soon  aa  possible. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
May  27th,  1870. 

KLKlUttlTABT  ESnCATIOH  BILL. 
QUESTION, 

Sm  GEURQE  GREY  eud,  be  vrished 
to  aak  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
Whether,  in  addition  to  the  amendments  of 
which  he  has  civen  notice  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Elementary  Education  Bill, 
it  is  his  intention  to  propose  any  alteration 
in  the  14th  and  22Dd  Clauses  of  the  Bill  as 
to  the  relimous  instruction  which  may  be 

K'van  in  schools  supported  or  sided  out  of 
BaliatesP 


Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  In  reply,  Sir, 
to  my  right  hon.  friend  I  mav  say  tliat  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Govemmeht  to 
anticipate  the  discussions  of  the  Committee 


put  OD  the  table  of  the  House  last  evening, 
rhoseamendments  were  in  fulfilment  of  mv 
right  hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister^ 
promise  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading.  That  debate  seemed  to 
show  that  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  by 
some  hon.  members  supposed  not  to  fully 
carrv  out  two  important  principles  whicn 
we  had  always  intended  to  embody  in  it — 
namely,  the  mostcomplete  protection  of  the 
conscientious  scruples  or  feelings  of  the 
parent,  and  the  utmost  possible  security 
that  the  Boards  which  have  to  deal  witn 
the  education  of  the  children  should  be 
freely  elected  by  the  parents.  We  have 
therefore  re-plaoed  sub-section  3  of  Clauso 
7,  which  is  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  by  a  self-workins;  time-table  clause, 
and  we  have  secured  tnat,  in  the  electioD 
of  the  vestry  school  boards,  there  should 
be  no  plural  voting  and  that  there  should 
be  ballot.  We  are  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  clauses  of  the  Bill,  by  which  im- 
portant questions  are  nused;  not  merely 
that  most  important  question  referred  to  l^ 
my  right  hon.  Mend — namely,  the  religioua 
instruction  which  may  be  given  in  schools 
supported  or  aided  out  of  local  rates,  but 
also  other  important  questions  to  which  I 
need  not  now  allude.  We  are,  also,  well 
aware  that  upon  these  questions  there  will 
be  much  difierence  of  opinion,  and  in  a  con- 
structive measure  of  this  kind  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  curious  were  this  not  the  cose; 
hut  we  have  thought  it  the  best  course  to- 
put  these  clauses  of  the  Bill  before  the 
Committee  as  they  now  stand,  in  order  that 
hon.  members  may  fairly  Judge  the  reasona 
which  have  actuated  us  in  ^ming  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  hardly  need  add,  that 
it  b  also  our  intention  moat  carefully  ta 
consider  attthe  amendments  which  may  be 
advanced  and  all  the  arguments  which  may 
be  used  in  support  of  those  amendmento. 
Wiih  regard  to  the  spedal  question  raised 
by  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  may  remind  him. 
that  though  the  amendments  I  tabled  last 
night  are  not  directiy  upon  Clauses  14  or 
22,  yet  they  affect  the  meaning  of  those 
clauses.  The  Bill  contemplatea  three  des- 
criptions of  schools — schools  aided  out  of 
the  taxes,  bnt  receiving  no  aid  from  the 
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can  be  pat  to  otlier  isstiuction — as,  for  in- 
atanca,  sent  to  another  daw-room,  then  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  managers  to 
send  the  child  to  that  other  instruction : 
whereas,  if  the  school  is  so  airanged  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Mm  to  be  with- 
drawnfrom  tne  leligioua  instruction  with- 
out being  withdrawn  from  the  school,  then 
the  child  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
school 


aided  out  of  the  rates,  but  not  under  the 
control  of  the  school  boards.  Clanss  14 
relates  to  tbe  rate-provided  schools,  and 
CUose  22  io  those  that  are  amply  rate- 
aided;  but  Clause  7  relates  to  all  three 
descriptions  of  schoob.  I  merely  mention 
this  in  order  that  hoD.  members,  and  ee- 
pedallj  those  hoD.  members  who  have  put 
amendments  on  the  notice  paper  with  re- 
gard to  Clauses  14  and  22,  may  consider 
how  fai  tbeit  views  are  t£ected  b;  our 
amendments  of  Clause  7.  I  may  add  that 
though,  for  these  reasons,  I  am  not  em- 
powered b;  the  OoTemment  to  put  any 
further  important  amendments  on  the  no- 
tice paper,  I  shall  probably  have  to  give 
notice^  a  day  or  two  before  we  go  mto 
committee|  of  some  unimportant  amend- 
ments, chieUy  formal  and  verbal ;  and  1 
hope  to  take  the  opportunity  of  putting  on 
some  fresh  clauses  with  regard  to  compul- 
sory sites  for  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  my  right  hon.  &iend  the 
Borne  Secretary,  in  his  speech  on  the  Bill 
brought  forwanl  by  my  hon.  &iend  the 
member  for  Denbighahu«  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan). 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
May  81,  1870. 

IDUCATIOH   BILL. — QDB8TI0N. 

Mr.  WIKTEEBOTHAU  said,  he  wished 
to  aak  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
Whether  the  power  of  withdrawal  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction  given  by 
the  Time-table  Conscience  Clause  in  the 
GoTemmeBt  amendments  authorise  with- 
dnwsl  from  tbe  school  during  that  time,  or 
only  withdrawal  from  tbe  lessonf 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER:  I  must  point 
out  to  mv  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  ac- 
tual wording  of  the  time-table  clause.  It 
has  been  carefully  worded,  and  it  is  intended 
to  carry  out  its  exact  meaning.  The  last 
line  of  that  clause  says — 

"The  scholar  may  be  ^thdrawn  by  his 
pwrenls  from  such  obeervancs  or  instruction 
without  torTeiliog  any  other   benefit  al   the 

SQch  instruction  being  instruction  in  Teli- 
^ous  subjects.  Tbe  power  of  withdrawal 
IS  withdrawal  from  the  instruction,  not  from 
the  school.  Uf  course,  the  clause  must  hare 
that  interpretation ;  but  the  way  in  which 
it  will  practically  work  will  be  this — that 
if  the  .school  is  so  managed  that  the  child 


HOUSE    OP     COMMONS. 
June  13,  1870. 


ELEMENTARY   IDUCATION   BILL. 
QDISTION. 

LoKD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  b» 

would  beg  to  aak  the  Prime  Minister, 
whether  he  intends  to  proceed  with  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill  day  by  day — that  is,  during  four  days 
a  week — and  to  commence  morning  sittings  P 
Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  am  very 
Aad  to  interpret  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  'those 
who  sit  beside  bim  that^ey  think  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  holding  morning 
sittingi.      I  am  veiT  much    ^spoaed  to 

re  with  the  noble  Lord  that,  considering 
great  importance  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  and  the  desirableness  of 
ez^editine  its  passing,  the  time  has  now 
amved  when  we  may  ask  the  House,  from 
Friday  next,  to  bate  morning  sittings, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  prosecutMK 
that  Bill  It  is  our  intention  to  go  on  with 
the  Bill  witbont  interruption  as  a  general 
rule;  I  cannot  say  absolutely  without  any 
int^TTuption,  but  it  will  be  proceeded  with, 
BO  far  as  we  can,  with  rare  mterruptions. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
June  16(A,  1870. 


WOKEN  ON  XDUCATIOttAL  fiOAKDS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TATLOR  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education,  whether  b^  the 
use  of  the  words  "  he"  and  "  his"  in  th« 
clauses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Bill 
relating  to  Local  Boards,  he  intends  to  ex- 
clude women  from  sitting  on  inch  Boards  P 
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Mb,  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  reply  smcL 

he  had  to  state, that  the  wordfl_"he"  and 
"his"  were  not  used  with  the  view  of  ex- 
cluding women  from  local  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, bat  because  the  use  of  those 
words  was  the  best  way  to  include  them, 
["  Hear ! "  and  a  latigh.^  He  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  hoo.  members  laughing:  but 
tbe  reason  why  '*  he  "  meant  "  she  "  in  this 
case  was  that  Lord  Brougham's  Act,  the 
13  &  14  VieL  c.  21,  enacted  that  in  all 
Acts  words  importing  tbe  masculine  fender 
should  be  taken  to  include  and  mean  the 
feminine  gender,  uniesa  the  contrary  was 
Epedfically  decUred.  So  fat  fifom  being 
anxious  to  exclude  women  from  these 
Boards,  be  looked  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance in  some  cases  being  most  valuable. 

HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
June  16(/i,  1870. 


ELEUBSTAST    EDUCATION   BILL. 

(Mr.  WitHam  Edward  Fanltr,  Mr.  Secrilaty 

Bruce.) 

•   [bill   33.]       COMMITTEE. 

Older  for  Conuninee  read. 

Mr,  GLADSTONE:  Mr.  Speaker—I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  you, 
sir,  should  leave  the  Obsir,  and  that  the 
House  '.  should  go  into  committee  on  the 
Elementary  Education  BiU.  I  venture  to 
assure  my  Aon.  and  leamed  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Mr,  Vernon  Harcourt)  that 
if  the  notice  which  he  had  placed  on  the 
paper  bad  stood  alone,  and  had  constituted 
the  eolitary  point  to  be  decided  as  between 
him  and  the  Bill  of  the  Oovemment,  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  interposing 

respectfuUy  ti 

before  giving 

Butsuchisn__  ._.  — ,.  . 
interest,  warming  intu  eagerness,  which  the 
House  and  the  country  feel  with  reference  to 
the  measure,  has  caused  tbe  notice  paper 
to  be  chaiged  and  loaded  with  a  number 
of  motions,  all  of  which  express  alternative 
and  ditft^rent  methods  of  proceeding  with 
regard  to  questions  beariag  upon  religion, 
but  all  of  which  it  is  not  possible,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  bring  under 
consideration  upon  equal  terms.  It  has, 
therefore  appeued  t«  the  Oovemment  that 
it  would  be  for  tbe  convenience  of  the 
Bouse  if,  before  a  motion  was  made  b; 


way  of  pToposiag  a  substitute  for  the  motion 
that  the  Speaker^do  leave  the  Chair,  we 
should  declare  our  general  views  and  in- 
tentions with  r^aid  to  these  very  important 
pordonsof  the  Bill.  I  shall  not  now  refer 
to  other  portions  of  the  BiU,  which  are  also 
of  imoiense  importance,  but  which,  with 
the  exception  of  my  hon.  and  leamed  mend's 
second  resolution— and  that  could  not  be 
put  on  the  present  occasion — do  not  enter 
uto  the  matter  immediately  before  us.  I 
shall  confine  mvself  generally  to  that  field 
of  discussion  which  is  embraced  in  the  first 
resolution  of  my  hon.  and  leamed  friend, 
the  member  for  South  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Oowpei-Temple),  and  the  amendment  of 
my  ton.  friend  the  member  for  Uerthjr 
Tydvil  (Mr.  Richard!  as  well  as  that  of  my 
bon.  friend  tbe  memoer  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Reed).  The  Qovennent  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
advantage  of  consideration  for  so  long  a 
time  as  was  accorded  them  by  the  interval 
between  the  second  reading  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Dill — because  every  day 
which  has  passed  has  multiplied  the  ex- 
preadon  of  the  opinion  and  the  feeling  of 
the  countrf— and  all  these  manifestations 
add  aometmng  to  tbe  materials  upon  which 
we  have  to  legislate.  It  is  quite  true  that 
that  expression  of  opinion  and  feeling  may 
still  be  declared  to  be  very  incomplete. 
There  are  very  large  and  powerful  bodies 
of  neat  influence  in  this  country  who  can- 
not oe  overlooked  in  legislating  on  such 
a  question  as  elementuy  education,  and 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  made 
but  very  partial  expressions  of  their  views. 
But  though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  at  the  proper  time  to  take  its  jiart, 
and  not  to  shnnk  from  its  part  in  consider- 
ing bow  to  settle  the  question,  we  concluded 
we  had  better  wait  till  the  Bill  was  about  to 
go  into  Committee,  and  then  frankly  ex- 
plun  the  views  we  take  on  the  matters 
principally  in  dispute,  so  ss  to  lay  before 
the  House  at  once  the  terms  and  t^e  mode 
on  which  we  hope  it  may  he  possible  to 
legislate  on  this  great  subject  during  tbe 
present  session.  Itmustbe  homein  miud  that 
there  are  many  parties  and  sections  of  par- 
ties in  parliament  and  in  the  country  who 
may  be  strong  enough  to  postpone  orprevent 
legislation ;  but  that  nothing  except  a  gene- 
ral disposition  to  make  sacrifices  of  cherished 
preferences,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
a  common  result,  can  enable  ns  success- 
fully to  go  through  a  work  so  difficult  as 
that  before  us,  but  which,  difficult  as  it  is, 
we  feel  ounelves  pledged  to  in  honour 
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of  all  obligations  nbich  bin^  ua  to  cod- 
«ult  in  BTerthing  the  highest  wel&ie  of  the 
conutrj.  With  regard  to  the  motion  of 
mj  hon.  add  learned  fneod  (Mr.  V. 
Harcourt),  which  is  the  only  motion  which 
cm  be  brought  direcUr  to  issue  on  the 
preeont  occasion,  the  Goverment  are  not 
able  to  accede  to  it.  Thej'  fuel  that  is  is 
Tsiy  easy,  without  its  b«mg  necessary  for 
me  to  antidpate  the  general  argument  of 
m;  hon.  aua  learned  friend,  to  state  in 
«  few  words  the  reason  whj>  we  cannot 
become  responsible  for  the  motioD.  It  sp- 
p«arB  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  such 
a  proposition,  the  vei;  first  challenge  that 
would  be  addressed  to  us  would  be  to  ex- 
|>lain  its  terms.  And  I  am  bound  to  saj, 
without  in  any  way  fatteriag  tny  hon.  aod 
letrced  friend,  that  that  is  a  challenge  which 
we  should  be  totally  unable  to  meeL  We 
do  not  Imow  what,  m  the  l&uKuage  of  the 
law,  "  nndenomiuational''  and  "  sectarian" 
instructiou  mean.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  pracUcal  jud^ent  and  the  spirit  of 
Chiistiaiiity,  combmed  with  common  aense, 
may  succeed,  and  does  succeed  in  a  vast 
nnmber  of  caaea— probably  in  the  enormous 
maiori^  of  cases— in  averting  the  thorny 
paUis  of  oontrorersy  in  the  work  of  com' 
numicating  religious  instruction  to  children. 
Bat thewlole  essence  of  that  process  lies 
in  its  voluntary  character.  If  you  lay  down 
rales,  you  must  provide  those  who  ad- 
Tnipi«i"  the  law  with  the  means  of  com- 
palsiraL  You  must  do  one  of  two  things — 
either  constitute  a  new  religious  code  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  by  a  process  of 
excision  ox  ampntalioo,  or  you  must  do  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  more  objection- 
able, though  perhaps  not  quite  so  difficult— 
you  must  set  up,  as  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
"  olsewhere,"  a  living  authori^  which, 
with  the  sanction  and  in  the  name  of  Par- 
liament, vrill  from  time  to  time,  when 
appealed  to,  draw  the  lines  and  definitions 
of  Divine  truth  on  behalf  of  the  children. 
Now,  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  this 
thorny  and  tangletl  wilderness,  at  least  until 
some  one  shall  have  been  successful  in 
cnttiug  out  paths  through  its  wastes  such  as 
we  have  been  wholly  unable  to  discern. 
Paanng  on  &om  the  particular  methods  of 
meetdng  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  I  would 
wish  to  remind  the  House  succinctly  of  the 
genaral  scope  of  the  Bill,  which  forms  as  it 
doea  the  starting-point  from  which  we  have 
ta  measure  the  modifications  which  have 
been,  or  are  now  proposed  to  be,  made  in 
its  provisions.   Leaving  out  of  couuderatiou 


the  Toasons  which  govern  the  administn- 
tion  in  the  preparation  and  introduction  of 
this  measure,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time 
when  religious  differences  ooght,  we  think, 
no  longer  to  atacd  in  the  way  of  conferring 
upon  the  nation  a  great  and  essential  public 
good.  It  was,  therefore,  our  desire  to  present 
to  Parliament  a  scheme  which  should  wa 
at  making  elementary  education  universal 
in  an  efficient  form  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  in  our  view  essential  to  the  aucceae 
of  this  measure  that  so  far  as  the  funds  of 
the  State — and  I  use  the  term  now  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  which  proceeds  ham 
the  Imperial  Treasury — that  so  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  State  were  concerned,  thejt 
should  be  applied  only  for  secular  resultOi 
The  machinery  of  voluntai^  schools  wa 
I  found  not  only  eiisting  in  this  country,  but 
.  overapreadiog  it  to  an  immense  extent ;  and 
;  on  every  ground,  whether  of  that  which  is 
due  to  the  promoters  of  those  schools,  to 
their  benevolent  and  self-denying  laboon 
and  the  success  which  they  have  obtained, 
or,  whether  on  the  ground  of  that  which  is 
due  to  the  purpoae  which  we  have  in  view, 
and  its  efiectual,  speedy,  uniform,  and 
economical  attainment,  we  adopted  this 
principle  also  as  a  fundamental  prtnmtle  of 
thisBiU,  that  we  would  franklv  and  without 
jealousy  endeavour  to  employ  the  machiuKry 
of  voluntary  schools^  aa  lar  aa  it  was  avail- 
able, in  aid  of  our  object  But,  feeling  thkt 
that  large  deficiency  which  is  now  ob- 
servable in  the  country  could  not  be  mads 
up  by  means  of  voluntary  schools  alon^ 
proposed  to  fall  back  on  the  ;    '    '  ' 


and  to  make  use  of  it  ny  way  of 
— rr — lanting  the  gap  which  we  saw 
before  ns.    Of  that  macliinery  we  proposed 


supple) 


to  mske  use  under  the  authority  of  lo<^ 
boards.  These  were  to  be  ^pointed  by  a  free 
popular  elec^n.  They  were  to  be,  in  « 
Bubstantial  and  genuine  sense,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parents  of  the  childreii 
who  were  to  receive  education  at  theii 
hands.  We  looked  upon  them  aa  the  most 
natural  champions  and  representatives  of 
these  yoong  creatures.  We,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded witboat  hesitation  on  the  principle 
of  pladng  a  large,  though  not  an  entinly 
unlmiited,  discretion  in  the  hands  of  those 
local  bouda.  They  war%  indeed,  to  be 
bound,  in  our  view,  to  grant  in  every  case 
effectual  provision  and  of  a  generona 
character,  hut  subject  to  the  sola  conditioii 
that  they  were  to  be  free  to  introduoa 
schools  of  a  strictly  secular  character,  and 
of  canring  it  to  tae  extreme;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  intcoduciog  suck  ahade^ 
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such  d^rees,  and  such  developmeDt  of 
nljgtoiu  teaching  a«  they  mighty  in  th^ 
judgment,  find  beat  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  putieular  districts  which  the^  happened 
to  represent  Besides  this  function  of  these 
local  hoards,  the;  had,  under  the  Bill  as  it 
otands,  another  most  important  function  to 
perform— namely,  that  oi  giving  or  refusint 
ud,  as  thej  might  think  £t,  to  what  . 
ahoold  call  the  roluntarj  schools  of  a 
district,  auhject  only  to  the  condition  that, 
in  order  to  check  the  action  of  undue 
religious  prejudice,  they  must  give  to  all  or 
none,  and  might  not  make  a  selection 
between  them.  That,  I  thinlc,  comhined 
with  the  dicumstance  that  the  Bill  ex- 
hibited no  preference  for  any  one  ralipious 
body  in  the  country,  butumed  at  aiding 
all  benevolent  and  umAiI  exertions,  is  a  fair 
outline  of  the  Bill  as  expluned  upon  its 
introduction  in  his  able  ^ech  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Coundl.  The  Bill,  however,  has  heen 
Buffidently  long  before  the  country  to 
"'.enable  the  House  to  understand  the  con- 
nderations  which  have  been  pressed  on  the 
tuinda  of  the  OoTemmenI,  and  the  degree 
of  weight  which  they  attach  to  those  con- 
nderations  I  shall  lay  before  theHousein  the 
statement  which  I  am  now  about  to  make. 
We  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
outline  of  the  Bill  as  I  have  described  it. 
"We  should  have  deemed  nothing  more  to 
have  been  necusary  in  order  to  make  it 
work  efficiently  than  some  omendmenta  in 
its  deteila  without  any  modification  in  its 

Srindples.  Nor  do  I  now  think  it  is  our 
uty  to  modify  what  I  should  call  the 
principles  of  the  measure ;  but  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  moving  springs  of  the  Bill  a 
local  discretion,  which,  although  I  do  not 


of  the  utmost  importance  and 
xdth  referenco  to  the  question  how  lar  the 
sphere  of  that  discretion  extends,  and  to 
what  extent  it  should  undei^o  contraction. 
On  this  subject  we  have  carefully  observed 
the  manifestations  of  opinion  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  own  that  our  antidpa- 
tions  and  hopes  with  reference  to  it  have 
not  been  altogether  fultilled.  We  found 
that  throughout  the  country,  in  many  of 
tfae  greatest  centres  oF  population,  thought, 
and  activity,  the  utmost  apprehension  pre- 
v^ls  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
Sphere  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  free 
judgment  of  the  local  boards.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  we  have  watched  carefully, 
with  a  derire  to  olnerve  correctly,  'and  to 


possess  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeling  on  the  suiect,  because  the 
state  and  feeling  of  public  feeling  must 

necessarily  enter  lai^lv  in  the  motives 
which  weigh  with  the  Government  in  in< 
troducing  a  measure  of  this  kind  with  the 
hope  and  desire  of  seeing  it  carried  into 
a  law.  Looking  specifically  to  the  objects 
of  the  Bill,  I  think  I  may  say  that  there 
ore  three  principal  points  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  religions  feeling. 
It  is,  in  the  nist  plaiM,  urged  that  the 
Conscience  Clause  gives  insuffident  pro- 
tection. In  the  second  place,  comes  the 
objection  which  is  so  strongly  urged  by  the 
nonconfonuiste  in  this  countxy  that  it  is 
not  right,  as  some  go  so  far  as  to  contend, 
that  any  funds  which  proceed  from  taxa- 
tion, whether  general  or  local,  should  he 
made  applicable  to  purposes  of  religious  in- 
struction; othera,  while  not  going  quite  so 
for,  maint^ing  that  the  funds  of  the  entire 
community,  whether  general  or  local,  ought 
not  to  be  made  so  applicable  in  cases  where 
either  many  or  some  persons  might  dis- 
approve such  application,  and  fed  that  it 
constituted  a  gnevance.  The  third  objec- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  the  weightiest,  is  that 
the  free  choice  which  we  propose  to  give 
local  boards  would  create  discord  in  those 
bootds,  and  the  announcement  that  such 
discord  would  he  likdy  to  arise  is  to  us  a 
very  great  obstade,  because  the  prediction 
is  one  which  is  likely  to  fulfil  itseu.  If  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  communitiea 
who  ore  to  elect  the«e  hoards  prognosticat«s 
animosity  and  contention  as  the  result  of  a 
measure  entitling  them  to  discuss  and 
settle  many  questions  bearing  on  reli^n 
with  the  great  breadth  of  free  discretion, 
and  if  then  you  still  proceed  to  force  such 
hoards,  with  such  constitutions  and  sucb 
powers,  upon  these  districts,  we  may  be 

Sret^  sure  that  we  are  going  the  way  to 
efeat  the  beneficial  action  of  our  own 
measure^  because  it  will  be  felt  that  the 
action  of  this  measure  cannot  be  efficadous, 
nor,  in  a  larger  sense,  widely  benefidal, 
unless  it  also  be  spedfic  and  satisfactory  to 
the  public  sense  aud  opinion  of  local  com- 
munities. Tfais  last  and  greatest  objection 
turns,  of  course,  upon  two  points— first, 
tbsit  we  propose  an  unlimited  discretion 
with  regard  to  religious  teaching  in  tho 


Clause;   and,  secondly,  that,  with  respect 
te  the  voluntary  schools  outade  tho  c — '- 


wholly  to  the  discretion  o 
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to  giTe  or  to  withhold  aid  Ihim  those 
schools.  And  now  u  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  proposed  to  trettt  these  objections.  In 
theflTst  place,  as  legnrds  the  inautficieDcj 
of  the  Conscience  Clause,  that,  I  hope,  in 
prinriple  we  have  adequately  met  b;  the 
addition  of  the  time-table.  Leaving  it  to 
mj  lirht  hon.  friend  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  anv  questions  that  ma;  arise 
upon  the  particular  form  of  the  enactment, 
I  may  saj  that  the  time-table  Claose  which 
we  propose  has  its  origin  in  onr  admission 
of  the  necesnt;  that  somethiog  of  that  kind 
is  required  to  giye  working  efficacy  to  the 
principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  The 
very  best  ConsdoBce  Clause  that  can  be 
densed  in  teims  mav  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
neutralised,  where  tnere  is  a  aisporaticoi  to 
neutrvlise  it,  unless  it  he  also  further 
cuarded  by  some  conditions  as  to  time. 
We  therefoie  propose  a  time-table  Con- 
edenee  Claase,  founded  upon  the  double 
principal  of  en  entire  freedom,  so  far  as  the 
mterpostion  of  the  clause  goes,  in  the 
matter  of  Teli^ous  instruction — although 
the  time  for  uat  instruction  must  neoee- 
sarily  be  dicumscribed — and  an  entire 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  parents  corres- 
ponding with  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  to 
teach.  Then  we  come  to  the  second 
objection — that,  namelr,  to  the  levying  of 
pnUic  funds  from  pubUc  taxation  of  any 
kind  for  purposes  of  religious  instruction, 
or  to  the  overlooking  of  the  scruples  of  a 
minority  in  respect  of  the  application  of 
these  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  And  here 
it  cannot  but  he  observed  that  the  situation 
is  a  veij  peculiar  one.  On  the  one  hand, 
^ere  is  a  very  strong  and  vivid  opinion 
among  a  large  and  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity, that  the  safe  course  in  a  matter  of 
national  education  is  to  limit  the  application 
of  public   funds   to    secular   instruction. 


That  is  the  principle  npon  which  our  ftivy 

may  .... 
hare  deviated   from  the    rigonr_  of  that 


Conndl  system  has  always  been  founded , 
because,  although  it  may  be  said  that  you 


system  in  permitting  inspection  with  regard 
to  religious  results,  yet  it  has  been  always 
seen  that  the  amount  of  public  aid  has  Im 
s  large  void  to  be  supplied  by  private 
beBevolence,  and  this  it  is  which  supplies 
the  meansof  religious  instruction.  I  appre- 
hend it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  education 
throughout  the  country  bed  been,  or  were 
to  become,  a  matter  of  secular  instruction 
onlj,  the  sources  of  private  benevolence 
wonld  at  once  be  dri^  up,  not  from  any 
want  of  any  appreciation  ofsecular  instruc- 
tion or  aversion  to  it,  but  because  it  would 
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be  eaid  that  that  was  a  matter  with  whiclr 
^uite  competent  to 
tion  were  only  secu- 
lar, voluntary  contributions  would  entirely 
disappear.  It  is  now  proposed  by  some 
that  we  should  meet  this  objection  by  limit- 
ing the  application  of  the  public  rate  to 
secular  instruction  alone,  ^d  there  is  n» 
doubt  that  that  is  logical  result  of  the  por- 
ticulai  objection  I  have  mentioned.  Nor 
do  I  refer  to  that  logical  result  with  anv 
horror,  because  I  do  not  think  that  by  itself 
it  implies  the  slightest  disrespect  to  reli- 
lious  teaching,  or  any  wish  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  sUch  teaching.  I  think  it  b  com- 
patible not,  indeed,  with  the  finding  of  the 
means  of  religious  teaching  from  public 
sources,  but  vrith  every  freedom  and  facility, 
outside  the  actusi  application  of  the  rat« 
for  giving  religious  toachiog  to  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  secular  instruction  from 
the  rate,  and  even  in  such  near  conjuntion 
with  the  secular  instruction,  that,  prac- 
tically, no  inconvenience  need  be  felt,  and  no 
separation  need  be  preserved.  But,  how- 
ever lineal  this  conclunon,  I  em  bound  to 
say — pronouncing  upon  it  a  moat  impartial 
judgment,  and  endeavouring  to  cometo  the 
consideration  of  the  question  with  a  perfect 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  with  that  aonega- 
tion  of  mere  personal  preferences  which  1 
have  presomed  to  recommend  to  others  as 
the  only  solution  of  our  difficulties,  I  do  not 
think  uiis  conclosion  would  be  fu^eeable  to 
the  general  prevailing  sense  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  country  has  a  right  to 
expect,  if  it  choosey  that  its  Parliament 
should  bs  lop^cal,  while  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding right  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
with  regard  to  the  countrr.  If  1  may 
preeumeto  criticiseitsproceeiSngs,  the  coun- 
try has  been  far  from  logical  npon  the  eub- 
ject  of  education,  for  multitudes  of  those 
who  have  felt  the  expediency  of  limit- 
ing the  rate  to  purposes  strictly  secular, 
and  the  difficulty  of  discovering  another 
course,  yet  have  felt  such  a  reluctance, 
and  have  combined  with  other  bodies  of 
people  in  showing  such  reluctance,  to  the 
severance  of  religious  instiuction  by  public 
authority  from  other  instnictioo,  that  they 
have  proposed  a  variety  of  plans  which  it 
is  perhsps  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
strictest  rules  of  coasisCency,  but  which 
nevertheless  indicate  the  strong  aod,  I  be- 
lieve, the  decided  prevailing  sense  of  the 
English  nation.  Some  have  given  efiect  to 
this  feeling  by  recommending  thai  the  local 
board  should  have  a  discretion  to  introduce 
the  reading  ot  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
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enter — and,  on  the  other  Ikond,  to  miuiit^ 
in  iu  eaaenca  and  in  ita  snbatauca  tho 
power  of  a  leligious  education  without  at- 
lempting  any  of  those  interferences  with 
the  mode  of  haodliag  Scripture,  no  pnuiti- 
cftbta  mode  of  efiectiug  which  hae  yet  been 
discussed  or  suggested.  All  the  projects 
which  I  have  thus  briefly  enumerated  an 
projects  proposed  to  be  intioducod  into  the 
Bill  OS  modes  of  limiting  the  discrotioa  of 
the  local  boaidi.  Nobodj  has  proposed  to 
take  away  that  discretion  absolutelj  and 
entiielv — I  mean  with  regard  to  rate-foun- 
ded schools.  It  is  &ee  to  the  local  board 
at  this  moment  bj  the  Bill  to  found  schools 
perfectly  seoulai;  but  no  one  Z  think  has 
said—"  Tall  tho  board  to  couSne  itself  to 
schools  absolutely  secular  P"  What  is  a 
school  absolutely  secular  f  Not  one  which 
merely  compels  the  application  of  the  rate 
to  secular  instruction ;  tint  one  which  shuts 
the  doors  of  the  school-boose  and  withholds 
the  aid  of  the  icboolmaster  from  any  rali- 
ligious  instruction  within  the  walls  of  the 
s(3iool  building  at  any  time  whatever.  I 
want  to  p<unt  oat  how  esMntial  it  is  to 
Mocecd  in  this  measure  not  by  endeav ou- 
ing  to  give  efiect  to  any  abstract  and  in- 
flexible opinion,  but  to  allow  conflicting 
conuderations  to  meet  and  equitably  to 
modify  one  another.  I  beg  those  who  have 
objected  so  much,  and  to  some  extent  bii^, 
to  the  unlimited  discrection  of  local  booros 
vrith  respect  to  religion,  to  observe  that  it  ia 
impossiUe  absolutely  to  ^t  rid  of  that 
discretion,  for  even  sapposmg  we  adopted 
the  motion  of  my  hon.  biend  the  member 
for  Merthvr  Tydvi!  (Mr.  Bicdaid),  thera 
would  stiU  remain  the  quution — which 
might  become  a  question  of  religions 
discord,  whether  religion*  teachinpf  waa 
to  ba  permitted  in  the  school  building  at 
times  other  than  the  school  hours  fixed  for 
secular  instruction,  and  whether,  if  (tivea 
at  ail,  it  might  or  might  not  be  given  by 
the  master,  he  acting  as  the  servant  of  the 
boaid,  on  the  application  of  the  parent 
Therefoie,  I  take  it  for  granted,  we  cannot 
whol^  get  rid  of  this  discretion  of  the  local 
bouds,  and  the  real  question  is,  what  limit- 
ation it  ia  desirable  to  impose  upon  them  ? 
I  must  remind  the  right  non.  member  fox 
South  Hampshire  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment,  we  should  very  greatly 
narrow  the  field  oi  religions  coutentioii, 
and  at  the  same  Ume  allow  religious  in- 
struction to  be  introduced  into  the  schoola. 
It  wouU  still  remain  open- as  I  tlunk  it 
ought  to  remun  open — to  the  local  boards 
to  confine  ths  rate  to  secolai  instiuctioD. 
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schools,  but  to  do  nothing  else ;  and  I  ob- 
serve that  there  aie  those  who  are  so  op- 
preeesd  with  the  ditficully  between  their 
ri^,  abstract,  voluntary  principles,  and 
their  desire  to  give  religious  colour  to  edu- 
cation, that  they  maintain,  and  I  think  Teiy 
rarilously  muntiun,  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  not  a  religious  but  a  secular  exer- 
cise. Now,  I  do  not  speak  with  any  dis- 
respect or  contempt  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  A  reverent  reading  of  the  Bible  may 
be  a  most  valuable  thin^;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  think  that,  if  it  is 
done  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
done,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secular  exer- 
cise. I  only  refer  to  this  as  indicating  the 
difficulties  which  people  have  felt  in  re- 
solving the  problems  aUending  this  question. 
Some,  going  a  little  &rther,  have  said  that 
we  might  do  what  was  done  in  Ireland — 
endeavour  to  form  a  body  of  extracts  &om 
the  Bible,  and  allow  instruction  to  be  given 
from  that  volume  of  extracts.  I  wiU  not 
dwell  upon  that  proposal,  because  it  hss 
not  attracted  mudi  attention  or  support, 
and  although  that  plan  was  attempts  in 
Ireland  with  the  best  possible  intentions 
and  the  greatest  authority  to  start  it  on  its 
way,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
that  counliy,  because,  practical!  v,  Scriptural 
extracts,  though  originally  read  as  well  as 
the  Bible,  have  passed  out  of  use  in  the 
National  schools  of  Ireland.  Then  came 
the  plan  of  Bible  reading,  with  a  &culty 
for  expounding  the  Bible,  limited  by  terms 
such  as  those  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt)  proposes  we 
should  use,  and  as  to  which  I  have  briefly 
stated  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  adopt 
this  proposition.  Last  comes  the  proposi- 
tion placed  on  the  paper  in  the  name  of  my 
lisbt  hon,  friend  (i>Ir.  Cowpei-Temple), 
itho,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so  l^ 
the  icams  of  the  House,  would  confine  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  to  rate-founded 
schools,  shutting  out  the  rate-aided  schools, 
and  who  invites  ns  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  "schools''  in  the  amendment,  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  words — 

■  Hereafter  established  b;  means  of  local 
rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  f  onnuluy  irbich 
is  distinctive  of  any  particulu  denomination 
shall  be  taught." 

My  right  hon.  friend,  I  suppose,  like  others, 
bu  felt  how  deurable  it  wu,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  those  schools  vridely  and,  if 
poanble,  oniversally  accessible— at  leastnot 
to  frighten  fiwm  their  door,  by  the  oaten- 
tatioOB  exhibition  of  any  peculiar  symbol, 
Uuas  who  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
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Accepting  that  wliicli  uiidouI>t«dtj  appears 
to  be  the  general  dedre,  I  will  BBenme  that 
Tetigions  instruction  should  not  be  excluded 
from  schools,  even  during  school  hoon, 
■  taken  in  tha  stnctCHt  sense  of  the  tennj 
and  if  a  plan  is  to  be  adopted  ta  carry  out 
that  object,  I  believe  this  is  one  which  is 
{wrfectl^  practicable,  which  to  a  la^  por- 
tion of  tne  community  would  Tx  highly 
acceptable,  and  which,  to  all  those  to  whom 
it  waa  not  abxolutely  acceptable,  would  yet 
be  mnch  less  unacceptable  than  any  other 
that  could  be  adopted.  We  think,  therefore, 
■pon  the  whole,  that  the  proposal  of  my 
nght  hon.  &iend  is  one  which  m  substance 
we  ought  to  adopt  and  incomirato  in  th^ 
BilL  We  think  it  is  the  best  mode  in 
which  we  can  recognise  the  preTsiling  and 
Teiy  general  desire  and  conviction  of  the 
people  for  including  religion  in  the  career 
of  education  within  rate-fonnded  schools, 
and  that  it  is  the  moat  equitable  manner  in 
which,  while  impoainR'  a  certain  limitation 
npon  the  discretion  of  local  boards,  we  can, 
on  the  one  hand,  bring  together  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  vanous  parties,  and,  on 
the  other,  if  not  wholly  get  nd  of  what  may 
be  called  denomination^  controTer^es,  yet 
in  a  vary  great  degree  abate  their  acrimony 
and  dinunish  their  range,  besides,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  abrogating  them  alto- 
gether. That  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
propose  to  meet  the  objection  taken  to  the 
unlimited  discretion  of  local  boards  so  far 
as  the  rate-founded  schools  are  concerned. 
How  I  come  to  the  important  case  of  the 
rate-aided  schools,  and  nere  the  very  same 
oUection  has  been  taken,  and  I  must  say 
with  even  greater  force.  Tha  voluntary 
schools  contain  every  variety  of  full  deno- 
minational teaching ;  they  ntise  in  the 
broadest  form  whatever  controversy  may  be 
connected  with  the  subject )  and  tney  ruse 
controversy  especially  in  connection  with 
one  portion  ef  the  community,  whose  case 
is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  whose 
caae  is  also  one  which  demands  Justice  at 
OUT  hands,  and  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
— I  mean  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  maybe  said  to  form  B  par  cent,  of  the 
entire  population,  I  believe  they  assume 
tiiat  the  proportion  is  higher ;  I  take  it  at 
tiiat.  But  that  proportion  by  no  means 
npresents  the  share  thev  ought  to  have  in 
the  operatinn  of  this  Bill,  because  they  are 
massed  together  in  the  great  towns,  and 
probably  a  tenth,  an  eighth,  or  even  a  rixth 
of  the  educational  destitutian  sought  to  be 
nliaved  is  that  of  the  children  of  Bo- 
man  Oatholie  parents.     Of  course  the  fact 


that  they  would  claim  full  denominatdonal 
education  in  their  schools  would,  in  many 
cases,  provoke  acrimony  at  the  local  boards 
when  the  queadon  had  to  be  decided 
whether  or  not  they  should  give  ud  out  of 
tbenttestodenominationalscEiools.  Itwould 
be  quite  idle  to  propose  that  the  denomina- 
tional schoob  should  be  required  by  the 
local  boards  to  abandon  their  denomlna- 
tional  character;  and,  if  that  is  so,  on  the 
other  hand  we  feel  that  whatever  objection 
applies  to  the  free  exercise  of  discretion  W 
local  boards  in  the  case  of  the  rate-foundea 
schools,  applies  in  an  enhanced  degree  and 
with  augmented  force  in  the  case  of  rate- 
Euded  schools.  There  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  right  to  contemplate 
this  part  of  the  question,  and  it  adds  great 
force  to  the  conaiaerations  on  which  I  nave 
been  dwelling.  It  ia  this— What  sort  of 
assistance  is  it  that  the  local  board  may 
be  enabled  to  give  to  these  rate-Euded 
schools  P  If  persons  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  etpend  their  own  resources  by  the 
prospect  of  public  aid,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
"  It  the  public  aid,  of  which  theprospect 
held  out  to  them,  ought  to  have  some- 
thing like  permanence  attached  to  iL  J 
do  not  mean  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  from  year  to  year.  It  ought  to  cany 
the  same  sort  of  confidence  aa  to  iia 
continuance  as  has  been  carried  by  the 
innual  Votes  of  this  House  of  sums  dis- 
bursed by  the  Privy  Council.  How  could 
the  local  board  give  aid  under  these  con- 
ditions P  A  local  board  mifht  with  the 
utmost  Kucerity  and  good  faith  vote  asdst- 
to  local  acnools  by  a  majority  attained 
after  a  contested  election ;  But  who  could 
secure  the  continuance  of  itP  The  fluc- 
tuating and  unstable  character  which  must 
attach  to  any  assistance  given  by  a  local 
board  out  of  the  rates  to  voluotary  schools 
has  come  prominently  under  onr  notice,  and 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  consideration  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  apractical  settlement  of  this  ouestion. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  thi;  oifHculty 
may  be  met;  but,  unfortunately,  in  remoT- 
iaa  that  particular  objection  we  encounter 
others  stiU  more  formidable.  We  mar 
either  forbid  or  compel  a  local  board  te  aid 
voluntary  schools ;  but  if  we  forbid  them, 
and  make  them  leave  voluntary  Bchools,  as 
they  are,  dependent  on  the  modicum  of  ud 
which  they  now  obtain  from  the  Pri.'T 
Council,  that  would  not  be  consistent  vritb 
the  view  with  which  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  it  would  not  fulfil  that  en- 
gagement under  which  all  alopg  we  htve 
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•dmitted  ouiselrea  to  lie — namelj,  ttiat  of 
giving  fair  terms  to  Toluut&r;  scIidoIb,  bo  aa 
to  enable  them  to  lend  to  lu  all  the  aid  thej 
are  capable  of  lending  in  the  sccompliah' 
ment  of  this  great  work,  in  whicb  there  is 
plenty  for  ub  all  to  do.     Therefore, ""  — 


the  oue,  we  cannot  forbid  the  local 
to  gire  pid  to  volontaiy  schools,  because 
the  proiDoteTS  of  those  schools  would  be 
liable,  equally  with  others,  to  contribute  to 
the  rate,  and,  contributing  to  it,  to  aid  and 
found  schools  to  compete  with  and  beat 
down  the  school  for  Which  they  were  pay- 
ing out  of  their  own  private  reeources.  That 
is  a  state  of  things  we  do  not  desire  to  bring 
about,  and  cannot  be  responsible  for.  Then, 
would  it  do  to  compel  the  boards  to  aid 
Toluutaiy  schools  F  We  mi^t  give  schools 
which  communicated  an  enectiTe  secuiar 
education,  and  which  adopted  a  time-table 
Conscience  Clause,  a  right  to  draw  a  limited 
amount  from  the  rates,  carefully  limiting 
and  deSning  that  amount,  so  tnat  in  no 
case  when  added  to  the  grant  of  the  Privy 
Council  it  should  come  up  to  the  full  value 
of  the  secular  instruction  given ;  but  we 
cannot  conceal  that  even  that  form  of  draw- 
ing &om  the  rate,  although  it  is  done  at 
the  discretion  of  the  local  board,  might 
embarrass  the  operation  of  a  measure  of  Uiia 
kind,  for  if  a  payment  were  made  out  of 
the  rates,  as  to  vrbich  the  ratepayers  as 
such  were  not  consulted,  and  ovor  which 
they  had  no  control,  it  might  become  a  cause 
of  discontent  and  exasperation.  As  our  de- 
sire is  to  avoid  bringing  such  feelings  into 
activity  in  the  inauguration  of  this  great 
And  important  measure,  we  should  not  Uiink 
it  wise  and  desirable  to  ask  Parliament  to 
invest  a  voluntary  school  with  an  absolute 
claim  on  the  rate.  There  is  one  other  mode 
in  which  we  might  proceed,  and  in  which 
we  may  gain  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Wo 
niay  entirely  escape  from  the  evils  attend- 
ing those  controversies  in  the  local  boards 
in  connection  with  voluntary  schools,  and 
we  may  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  these 
voluntaiT  schools,  and  prevent  any  of  that 
action  of  religious  prejudice  against  parti- 
cular, and  possibly m  someplace  obnoxious. 
Communions,  which  may  give  great  cause 
of  complaint,  and  we  may  at  the  same  time 
adhere  to  what  I  hold  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal princinle  of  the  Bill— namely,  that  the 
fu  nds  of  tne  Exchequer,  whatever  discretion 
ou  give  to  the  local  boards,  are  to  be  dis- 
ersed  solely  and  exclusivdy  for  secular 
eaults.  I  say  these  objects  we  may  gain  in 
one  way,  and  it  is  the  way  we  now  propose 


to  the  Honae— that  is,  that  we  shall  sever 

altogether  the  tie  between  the  local  board 
and  the  voluntary  shoolsi  but  then  we 
must  fulfil  the  engagement!  we  hava 
already  entered  into  with  the  voluntarr 
schools.  We  all  along  held  out — and  1 
think  in  every  scheme  of  education  that  has 
been  propounded  it  has  been  held  out — to 
the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools,  that  in 
their  competition  with  rate  schools  they 
should  receive  some  assistance  towanu 
Hgbtening  the  burden  of  thdr  expenditure. 
What  we  pro}Kwe  is  this — that  m  lieu  of 
the  mode  now  inserted  in  the  Bill,  of  giving 
this  augmentation  from  public  sources  to  tlie 
means  available  for  secular  education  in 
voluntary  schools,  the  amount  of  that  ang- 
meutation  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Exche- 
quer, instead  of  from  the  rates.  We  do  not 
accomplish  this  object  so  much  by  poaitiTe 
provisions  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  by 
negative  changes.  It  would  be  carried  out 
principalis  by  a  modification  of  the  Minutes 
of  Council  under  which  these  grants  ore 
now  made.  As  to  the  amount  of  that 
augmentation  the  Ooremment  have  con- 
si&red  the  objections  which  have  been 
token  to  unlimited  assistance  given  to  volun- 
tary schools,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  that  assistance  ought  to  be  so  limited 
that  the  whole  amount  which  thev  would 
receive,  whether  from  the  rates,  or  uom  the 
Privy  Council,  or  from  both  combined, 
ought  to  he  so  limited  as  that  it  should  be 
less  than  it  would  cost  the  ratepayers  under 
any  circumstances  to  establish  a  purely 
secular  scbooL  We  think  that  on  addition 
to  the  present  grant  from  the  Privy  Council 
to  the  voluntary  schools,  which  may  be 
taken  at  its  maximum  at  50  per  cent.,  would 
fully  gun  that  object.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  House  is  aware  of  the  com- 
putations generally  current  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  schools  and  the  contributiona  to 
them.  I  believe  that  none  of  those  com- 
putations can  be  said  to  be  exact;  but, 
speaking  roughlv.it  is  said  that  the  expense 
oT  educatioK  a  cnild  in  ou  efficient  secular 
school  is  iKls.,  of  whicb  it  may  be  said 
one-tbird  is  now  provided  by  VM  Privy 
Council,  one-third  &om  voluntary  sources, 
and  one-third  by  payments  from  ibe  child- 
ren. We  think  that  if  to  the  third  which 
is  now  dispensed  the  half  of  the  second 
third  were  added,  sutgect  to  the  strict 
conditions  which  I  have  described  with 
regard  to  secular  education,  the  voluntary 
schools  would  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
But  of  coarse  it  will  be  necessary  that 
further  voluntaty  subsci  if. lions  should  be 
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lepest  tham.  We  propiMe  to,  b  subatiuice, 
adopt  the  proposal  of  my  tvM  hou.  fiiend 
the  member  for  South  ^mpehire  QSx. 
Cowper-Temple)  with  ragord  to  the  tate- 
fouuaed  echools.  Wa  propose  Uiat  a  time- 
table ConacieDce  CUiue  ahell  corer  all 
Bchoola  whatever  receiring  any  daaicription 
of  aid,  whether  from  rates  or  &oro  the 
Priry  Council  We  propose  that  local 
boards  shall  cease  to  have  any  connectioD 
with  or  relation  to  Toluntary  schools,  and 
that  these  voluntary  schools,  bo  far  aa 
they  have  depended  on  public  aid,  shall 
only  stand  m  relation  to  the  Privy 
Council;  we  propose  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  towards  the 
annual  charge  of  schools  shall  be  aug- 
mented in  such  a  manner  as  to  afiord 
an  increased  amount  of  support  to  the  local 
Bchaola,  whether  Yoluntary  oi  rat«d.      That 


contributed  by  the  Exchequer  wHh  regard 
to  the  rated  schools ;  because  whatever  the 
Privy  Ooun<al  might  do  in  regard  to  the 
•mount  of  its  contribntion,  it  is  desf — and 
I  believe  it  has  never  been  disputed — thnt 
it  can  only  be  fur  if  the  amount  given  to 
voluntary  schools  from  the  general  taxation 
of  the  oonntiy  be  equal,  ana  no  more  than 
aqual  to  th^  which  should  be  given  to 
nOed  Bchoola.  Some  changes  will  be  necea- 
eary  in  the  body  of  the  Bill  if  the  proposi- 
tion to  which  I  have  just  referrea  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Committee.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  64th  clause,  which 
fVDvidea  the  aauatance  to  be  given  from  the 
IbEchequer  to  secular  schools  in  case  the  rate 
should  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound,  because  the 
relieftotheratesbythiBpl&nwouldbesocon- 
sder«ble  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rate  would 
never  come  to  3a  in  the  pound.  We  might 
therefore  altc^ether  dispense  with  this  con- 
tingent reserve  of  asaistance  from  the  Ex- 
chequer.     We  think,  also,  that  if  this 


liberal  annual  aamatac 


a  granted  by 


the  State  to  schools— whether  voluntary 
rated — it  is  quite  unneceaaary  to  muntam 
say  system  of  ud  for  buUding  grants. 
The  building  of  schools  ia  the  easiest  of 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  promotera. 
Their  great  difficulty  is  the  muutenance 
•f  the  schools ,'  and  when  we  give  liberal 
asfflstance  to  the  nuuntenance,  1  think  we 
may  fairiy  leave  to  the  locali^  the  cost  of 
the  building.  Another  point  has  been  the 
tal^ect  of  continued  discuaaion  and  much 
inteieat.  I  mean  that  which  has  been 
called  the  "  year  of  grace."  This  is  mixed 
with  various  matters  which  enter  into  the 
moat  complex  part  of  the  machinery  of  ^e 
present  Bill,  and  I  cannot  say  precisely 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  anv  modi- 
fication  with  regard  to  the  proposal  in  reo- 
pMt  to  the  "  year  of  grace."  But  there 
IS  a  very  great  desire  undoubtedly  that  a 
natera  of  rated  schools,  by  which  local 
oefidencies  are  to  be  supplied,  should  be 
brought  into  action  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  adoptioQ  of 
the  provision  which  I  have  recently  referred 
to  may  make  it  practicable  to  accelerate 
the  operations  proposed  to  be  taken  imder 
the  Bill,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  allow 
that  some  shorter  period  should  intervene 
before  the  system  of  rating  ia  brought  defi- 
nitely ifito  action.  These  are  changea 
whiu)  may  perhapa  follow  &om  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  which  I  have  described. 
I  hope  the  House  has  understood  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  m^e.    But  I  will  very  briefly 


in  detail  according  to  the  different  hea 
under  which  it  would  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  metorefer  to  them  separately; 
but  the  augmentation  would  be  within  a 
maximum  of  60  per  cent.  It  might  not  be 
so  much:  but  taking  it  at  about  that 
amount,  I  think  if  our  proportions  be 
acceded  to  we  may  fairly  require  the  pro- 
meters  of  voluntary  schools  to  supply  from 
their  own  resources  an^  the  pence  of  the 
children  what,  with  the  grant  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, will  enable  them  to  perfectly  well 
stand  in  competitien  with  the  rated  schools. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  our  plan  would  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  Estimates  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  though  they  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  future  rates.  The 
changes,  therefore,  in  the  body  of  the  Bill 
will  be  very  slight  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  propositious  which  I  have  described. 
Indeed,  to  give  effect  to  the  change  with 
r^ard  to  the  altered  relations  between  local 
boards  and  the  voluntary  schoois  requires 
the  omission  of  three  clauses,  the  22ud 
clause,  which  principally  deals  with  the 
subject,  the  23rd,  which  is  supplemental  to 
it,  and  the  &ltb,  which  provides  for  a  con- 
tingent draft  upon  the  Exchequer,  which 
the  Government  conuder  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Sir,  before  sitting  down,  I  would  say 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tacea  under  which  we  approach  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  Bill  Those  disadvantages 
are  many,  both  aa  regards  time  and  circum- 
stances. This  seanon  the  House  baa  not 
been  idle,  and  I  believe  that  its  exertions 
have  not  been  unfruitful.  If  we  have 
passed  through  the  months  of  Febiuaiy^ 
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BTorcli,  April,  tmd  Hk^,  and  afe  half  thrcmgb 

Jime,  in  Parliamentsry  basineaa  I  believe 
we  h&ve  no  eatue  to  be  sahutied  of  the 
work  which  has  been  under  our  hands,  and 
which  has  been  the  result  of  oar  hands. 
Still,  we  must  not  disguise  from  oursetTee 
&e.t  w«  are  now  approsctiing  the  prac- 
ticsl  conaideration  of  a  measure  wnich, 
from  its  importance,  ite  complexitr  of 
mschin^,  ita  Tarietj  of  objects,  aua  its 
gisTe  difficultj,  when  all  taken  together, 
maj  well  be  compared  even  with  the 
measure  upon  whidi  wa  have  spent  the 
sreater  part  of  the  session,  and  is  equalled 
ByTBirfew  Bills  which,  in  recent  years, 
haTe  been  preaented  to  Parliament.  We 
are  approacning  the  middle  of  June,  wben 
general  legtslatioD  of  a  secondair  order 
caimat  be  said  to  be  formird,  ana  when, 
of  the  necessary  bumnesa  of  the  seasion, 
comiected  with  the  votes  in  supply,  a  very 
large  proportion  still  remains  entirely  nn- 
discharged.  Under  these  eircum stances, 
iriien  i  ask  myself  wha*  we  "have  to  set 

Tinst  this  ditad vantage — the  disadvantage 
that  growing  exhaustion  which,  as  lon^ 
ta  men  are  men,  must  affect  the  Hoase  oi 
Commons  as  well  as  any  other  aaaemblSi^ 
in  proportion  as  its  labonrs  are  prolonged, 
I  Enow  of  but  one  thing  that  can  be  set 
uainst  it — and  that  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
t£e  countiT— fiuthfully,  as  I  believe,  re- 
flected in  fliis  House— that  the  Sill  shall 
pass  during  the  present  Ses^n  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people.  There  has  been,  I  think, 
no  single  occasion  in  which  the  Bill  has 
been  mentioned,  even  in  the  incidental  form 
of  question  and  answer  across  this  table, 
iriien  tiie  cheers,  the  spontaneous  utterances 
of  tiie  members  of  tbe  House  have  not 
testified  to  the  earnestness,  and  I  may  m,j 
ttie  vehemence  of  that  desire.  That  it  la 
entertained  in  good  faith  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  question,  and  that  it  is 
entertained  by  both  siaes  of  the  House,  J 
fully  believe  and  am  aware.  I  hope  that, 
being  as  it  is,  peifectlv  upright  and  un- 
deniably stwng,  it  will  also  be  attended 
with  that  csrefal  computation  as  to  the 
means  bv  which  we  can  attain  oui  end,  and 
OD  which  wa  must  wholly  depend  for  any 
bope  of  eventual  success.  That  desire  can, 
after  all,  only  be  attained  by  a  disposition 
on  the  benches  opposite,  and  upon  these  to 
abate  private  opiDioa,  to  put  aside  subjects, 
not  of  party— because  they  have  never  been 
introdnced — bat  of  sectional  difierence  of 
whaterer  kind,  and  to  join  in  one  common 
efibrt  for  the  attainment  of    a  common 


object.    Thera  was  a  man  who  left  a  name 

lich  is  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  hcnonr 

this  country — Mr.  Cobden — whose  dedn- 

ion  long  ego  on  this  subject  is  well 

worthy  of  our  attention,     He  certainly  bad 

no  religious  or  sectarian  prejudices,  bntwaa 

a  man  of  popular  principteB  and  ideas,  and 

one  who  would  have  taken  Mgbt,  if  any  one 

could,  at  the  idea  of  too  great  a  soope 

*"-' —  given    to   the   power  of  rel^oos 


communities 


rtoti 


w  them.     He 


ministera  who  ^ 
spoke,  too,  at  a  ti 


when  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  elemen- 
tary education  was  far  less  glaring  than  it 
is  now,  for  the  sentiment  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  was  uttered  nearly  90  years 
ago.  Addressiog  a  meeting  in  Mancheater, 
he  declared  that — 


ipt  11  itaBuure  that  would  attain  that  tt 
on  anj  tenna  whalever,  he  did  not  care  what, 
in  regard  to  the  delaiU  of  its  religious  arrsnge- 

A  prolonged  coundention  of  tlie  sabject 
hss  enabled  us,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  deel 
with  some  of  the  difficulties  whidi  were  nii- 
solved  in  the  daye  of  Mr.  Cobden.  We 
have^  at  any  iat«,  endeavoared  carefully 
and  impartially  to  weigh  the  claims  that 
might  tairly  be  made  by  the  Tsriovs  sectioMS 
of  the  community,  and  in  Hie  propoaak 
that  we  now  make  we  have  bean  gorfamed 
by  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility.  th«t 
we  shall  incur — a  reeponsibili^r  which 
others  also  will  incur  if  they  pnnoe  a 
course  that  will  produce  the  same  result — 
if  we  abstain  from  uiing  any  meua  in  oox 
power  to  promote  and  expedite  the  pswiiin; 
of  this  measure.  We  have,  theiete«, 
sou^t  to  meet,  as  for  as  wo  could,  the  de- 
mands that  may  be  urged  &om  any  quarter, 
and  to  make  a  liberal  provinou  to  eoaUB 
the  promoters  of  volimtaiy  schools  to  eon- 
tinue  their  Christian  and  philantiiropic  eo- 
le^niae.  We  have  sou^nt  to  meet  Ibe 
objections,  the  &ir  objections,  of  thoae  who 
vmh  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
area  of  local  Boards  the  painful  subject  of 
religious  omtrover^ ;  aod  to  meet  the 
strong,  the  wide-spread,  the  everywhere 
manifeetfd  de«re  of  the  people  that  the 
guieral  education  of  this  country  in  secoUi 
matters  shall  not  be  separated  bom  leligiea. 
Upon  this  broad  basis  we  present  our  pK^ 
posals,  and  as  to  the  particular  tan  which 
they  have  aanmed,  vra  pnesotUum  m  the 
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kert  and  furest  plui,  in  <mt  judgrnaDt,  by  j 
whicli,  in  the  eiutine  itkU  of  opinioa  uid  ' 
beling,  without  mTUriDg  the  State  in  reli-  ' 
iniHU  controTenj,  bat  coiifiniiig  its  oentnil 
nmction  Btrictlj  to  its  work  of  obtaining  I 
Imofici&l  secular  rerolta,  we  can  give  not 
onl;  facili^,  but  also  ie«pect,  honour,  and  ; 
aid  to  religion,  and  aecure,  as  we  hope  to  ' 
do  for  the  people  of  this  coiuitiv,  nherever 
it  ia  atill  defident— the  great  and  paramonnt 
adrantage  and  bleenng  of  elementarjr  edn- 
eation.  [ 

Hotim  made,  and  qaeatioo  proposed,  ; 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
dtaii."— ifr.  Oiaibtimt.  ! 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Whether  we  look  to  I 
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greu  of  the  measaie,  and  permitted  tu  to 
accede  to  «oDM  of  hiamoet  novel  proporitioDB. 
When  I  speak  of  the  prinoiplea  of  a  Con- 
science Clause,  I  aUude,  of  conrae,  to  that 
contained  ia  (his  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
gentlemen  has  unca  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  that  Conscience  Clause ;  bnt 
we  have  not  yet  had  ooy  reasooe  atated  in 
favour  of  the  change,  and  I  think  the  moat 
leeitimate  and  natural  manner  would  be  to 
ftllow  us  in  Committee  to  express  our  opinion 
□pon  it.  The  principle  of  that  Oonsdeuce 
Clause  was  uuaoimouslj,  sincerely,  and 
cordially  accepted  by  thoee  who  have 
hitherto  been  opposed  to  it,  and  by  that 
oouree  they  greatly  facilitated  the  plans  of 
the  right  uon.  gentleman,  and  permitted 
him  to  expect  that  with  our  co-operatioa 
the  arrangementB  that  he  had  propoaed  to 
make  in  delegating  to  the  scuool  board* 


has  now  been  made  to  us  by  the  Prime    i 

Minister,  I  must  say,  both  for  its  import-    _ p-      r     -    —  -   - 

aiic«  and  for  the  rarity  of  the  circumstances,    this  power  of  deciding  upon  the  matter  at 

I  hardly  know  any  occasion  since  1  have    —" --' — '= '•'■ "-  =~  -~>-"~i- 

■•t  in  FBiUament  that  cui  be  compared 
with  the  present.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man commenced  bis  obserrationB  by  dwell- 
ing on  th«  impossbility  of  our  amving  t,' 
any  satisfiictoiy  conolnsion  on  this  vita 
SD^ect,  nnleae  we  acted  in  a  spirit  of  : 
mutual  concession,  and  he  terminated  his    i 


remarifs  by  an  appeal  to  the  co-operation 
of  ail  eectiona  oi  opinion  in  the  House  for 
a  eemmoo  olgeet  I  do  not  think  the  right 
him  gentleman  has  anything,  so  br  as 
this  measure  is  concerned,  to  complain  of 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  sit  opposite 
to  him.  It  is  four  months  ago  rince  Her 
Maiesly's  Minister*,  after  having  had  no 
trioiDg  time  to  mature  their  measure,  and 
to  consider  itsprovieions,  placed  upon  the 
t»ble  of  this  Bonse,  after  an  able  exposition 
from  the  right  boo.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
PreMdent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Edncation — which  it  vras  my  misfortune  not 
to  hear — the  measure  for  the  elementary 
•docation  at  the  people  which  had  been  so 
k»g  promised  and  expected.  What  was 
ths  chief  proviuon  of  that  measure  f  A 
provision  which  delegated  to  school  boards 
tbe  power  and  the  privilege  of  deciding 
upon  the  religious  education  of  the  scholars. 
lite  right  hon.  gentleman  remembers  well 
OUT  long  contests  and  controversies  about 
tbe  CoDsdence  Clause,  In  this  instance  we 
wrived  all  qneation  of  the  prindple  of  a 
GoDScienee  Clansa ;  we  testified  tbe  sinceri  ty 
of  oar  snpport  by  dealing  with  the  ri^ht 
hoB.  gmtliwian  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  oooceseloa,  by  abrogating  for  ever  all 
giQond  of  oontroversy,  and  meeting  him  in  a 
Biaimar  wbicl  greatly  fadlitated  the  pro- 


religious  education  (rf  the  pupils  in  schools 
would  be  carried.  What,  however,  is  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  statement 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  to- 
'htP  I  came  here  to  support  the  Bill 
which  the  OoTemment  introduced  four 
months  ago,  and  tbe  character  and  provi- 
sions of  which  h  ave  been  maturely  conddered. 
I  came  here  to  candidly  consider  in  Oom- 
ntittee  any  amendments,  whether  they  were 
made  *by  the  Oovemment  or  by  hon. 
members  sitting  on  either  dde  of  the  House, 
which  might  have  modified,  improved, 
changed,  or  developed  the  priodple  of  ths 
measure ;  but  so  far  as  the  BiU  of  the 
Government  was  concerned,  I  was  prepared 
to  support  it  1  take  it  for  granted  that,  in 
this  aiecnssion,  we  are  not  to  enter  into 
any  arguments  respecting  the  abstract 
eicellendee  or  disadvantages  of  secular 
edocation;  and  I  understand  it  is  agreed 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Honse  that  we  are  to 
recognise  the  determination  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
"  national  education ''  is  to  be  a  "  rebgiona 
edncation."  I  understand  that  is  the 
admission  of  thoee  who  arc  avowedly,  and 
no  donbt  conscientiously,  advocates  of  a 
strictly  secular  education.  I  understand 
that,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  ia 
concerned,  in  our  efforts  to  carry  a  measnio 
of  elementary  education,  we  are  not  to 
deviate  into  barren  arguments  upon  tha 
subject  of  secular  education.  Then,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  religious  educatdon,  I  am  at  a 
lose  to  undentend  how  it  is  to  oe  secured 
by  the  change  which  the  right  hon.  ^^tle- 
man  has  notified  to-night  Tor  adoption  by 
the  Honse,  though  I  ahall  Itatai  with  can- 
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thftt  m&T  Ik  advuiced 
to  which,  at  proMot  I  do  oot  give  mj  ad- 
keaion.  Our  course  ia  clear.  The  countir 
demanda  a  "  Dstiontil  edncAtion ''  vhicli 
will  lie  a  "religions  education/  The 
countrj  will  not  entrust  that  eduCAtdon  to 
the  Church,  bat  has  aneed  to  entroat  it  to 
the  commimi^ ;  and  tue  light  hon.  gentle- 
num,  acting  oa  that  principle,  has  pioposed 
to  us,  in  the  measure  before  the  Houee,  that 
to  the  community  shall  be  delected  the 
power  of  deciding  upon  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  To  night,  however. 
we  are  told  that  the  powers  of  the  school 
Board  are  not  oolf  to  be  abridged  but  even 
to  be  abrogated,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we 
are  to  take  refuge  in  an  amendment,  notice 
of  which  has  been  given,  but  which  cannot 
be  moved.  This  appeare  to  be  a  most  ez- 
traordinarj  course  lor  a  great  minister  and 
the  leader  of  the  House  to  take.  Alter 
having  devoted  a  portion  of  hia  time,  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  to  the  couuderation 
of  this  question,  aner  having  laid  a  matured 
and  deeply-considered  Bdl  before  the 
House,  and  after  Parliament  and  the 
countiy  have  been  considering  it  for  four 
months,  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  suddenly 
comes  down  and  tells  us  he  is  going  to 
make  a  great  change — a  change  whi^  is 
expressed  in  an  amendment  by  a  private 
member  who  cannot  move  it.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  indicate  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
proposition  of  the  right  ban.  member  for 
bouth  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  ; 
but  I  want  to  understand  it.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  no  catechism  or  fonnularies  should 
bo  naed  in  these  schools  distinctiTe  of 
any  particular  denomination.  But  I  think 
that  before  we  con  accede  to  such  a  pro- 
portion, it  would  have  been  convement 
if  we  had  had  the  advantage  of  having  it 
explained  to  us.  When  the  original  Bill 
was  brought  in  we  bad  the  adTantu:e  of 
an  explanation  of  its  principles.  Without, 
therefore,  depreciating  in  any  way  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
South  Hampahire,  I  wish  to  remind  the 
House  that  we  have  never  had  from 
the  right  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  nor  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  ue  Qovemment, 
any  explanation  of  what  may  be  the  possi- 
ble or  the  nrobahle  conaeqences  of  this 
principle  if  admitted,  or  what  really  is  the 
meaning  we  may  annex  to  it.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  ve^  properly  expressed 
hit  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 


give  any  definita  and  predie  meaning  to 
such  woida  as  "imsectarian"  and  "unde- 
nominational.*'   In  dealing  with  the  pn>- 

SDsition  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  South 
[ampshire,  which  we  are  now  told  is  to 
be  the  leading  principle  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Bill — of  this  Bill  which  hss  been 
so  long  before  us — which  has  been  before  us 
for  four  months  in  another  shape — I  am 
merely  giving  m^  first  impreisions  of  it ; 
but  when  a  proposition  of  mis  importanoe 
is  started  without  notice,  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  subject  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  can  see  nothing  but  the  utmoet 
difficulty  in  the  couiae  which  bos  been  in- 
dicated by  the  Ooverament  lam  speak- 
ing now  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some 
information  which  may  guide  ua  in  the 
matter.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  ua 
that  he,  for  one,  would  not  be  content  with 
religions  education  in  our  elementary  schools 
if  it  mettiW  consisted  in  reading  chapters  of 
the  Holy  Scripturee  without  comment.  Why 
there  are  but  few  of  us  who  read  chapters  in. 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  who 
do  not  requiro  comment,  and  sometimes 
considerable  comment,  upon  them.  There- 
for*, nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  that 
the  children  of  this  countiy,  without  any 
previous  reli^ous  instruction,  should  be 
told  by  Parliament  that  they  must  find 
adequate  religious  instmction  in  merely 
reamng  passages  from  tjie  Holy  Scriptures. 
I  am,  there^re,  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  right  hon.  genueman  ia 
not  inclined  to  sanction  such  a  course; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
new  scheme  would  be  this— that,  although 
no  creed  nor  catechism  of  any  denomi- 
nation is  to  be  introduced,  yet  the  scbool- 
mas'er  would  have  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunely of  teaching,  enforcing,  and  ezplaming 
the  Holy  Scripture  when  he  reads.  Now, 
he  cannot  do  that  without  drawing  some 
inferences  and  some  conclusions,  and  what 
will  those  in&rences  and  conclusions  be  but 
dogmas  1*  They  may  not  be  the  opiniooa 
of  the  rector,  nor  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  nor  of  the  Nonc<NDionniat 
minister,  but  the]'  are  the  opinions  of  the 
schoolmaster.  You  are  contemplating  the 
eetablishmeut  of  a  class  who  must  be  en- 
dowed with  greatabilities,and  who  certainly 
will  have  to  perform  most  important  func- 
tions and  to  exercise  great  powers,  and  I 
want  to  know  in  the  present  state  of  afiura 
where  these  sohootmasteTs  are  to  be  found  P 
You  wiU  not  intrust  the  prieet  or  the  ptea- 
hyter  with  the  privilege  of  expounding  th« 


Mr.  DitraeJi. 
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Uoljr  Scriptotea  to  the  Mholara;  but  for 
that  porpOMyou  are  inrentingBiid  estsblish- 
ing  a  new  sacerdotal  class.  The  school- 
nuutar  who  will  exerdae  these  iunctions, 
and  who  will  occupy  this  position,  will  bo  a 
member  of  a  class  which  will,  in  the  future, 
eierdae  an  eztroordinaiy  influence  upon  the 
history  of  England  sud  upon  the  conduct  of 
Englishmen.  That  was  the  second  great 
annotmcement  made  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemao.  I  say  that  that  announcement,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  adopt 
that  scheme  of  elementaiy  education,  is  not 
only  one  of  which  we  have  had  no  notice, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  are  not  in  a  position 
even  to  discuss.  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared 
to  discuaa  it ;  it  ie  too  BTBTe,  big,  compre- 
hensiTe,  and  wide  a  subject  for  discussion 
at  so  short  a  notice ;  but  I  am  stating  the 
fint  impressioiu  that  occur  to  me  with 
legatd  to  it  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
after  abridging  or  abrogating  the  functions 
of  the  school  boards,  aner  announcinj^  that 
new  powers  of  a  most  remarkable  description 
are  to  be  intrusted  to  a  class  with  whom  we 
are  at  present  but  little  acquainted,  enters 
into  details  of  the  most  complicated  kind 
with  regard  to  voluntary  schools,  assieted 
schools,  and  rate-established  schools  under 
the  BilL  The  details  produced  by  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman,  although  he  said  they  were 
very  nmple,  appeared  to  me  to  assume 
Almost  the  ch^acter  of  a  budffet.  I  fol- 
lowed his  eiplonatjon  with  difficulty,  and 
my  right  hon.  .friends  near  me  were  not 
able  to  assist  me  in  the  matter.  That 
is  to  say,  my  right  hon.  friends  shared 
what  I  believe  was  the  uniyersal  feeling 
of  the  House,  that  when  a  complicated 
statement  was  made  involnng  &uuidal 
details,  it  would  have  been  more  cou- 
renient  for  a  popular  assembly  to  have 
received  it  in  a  more  precise  and  formal 
manner.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
doabt — that  the  details  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman,  and  the  chances  generally, 
which  he  has  announced,  show  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider  an  altogether 
new  Bill.  The  Bill  which  during  months  : 
of  the  autumn  was  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Government  —  which  was  brought 
(5rward  with  so  much  comment  upon  its 
details  four  months  ago — the  Bill  which 
for  four  months  has  been  studied  by  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  is  not  the  Bill  which 
we  are  now  called  to  go  into  committee 
upon,  and  which,  if  wAeuter  into  committee 
upon,  we  shall./do  so  with  the  greatest 
disadvantages.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  is  not  &  man  out  of  the  CaMnet— 


and  I  believe  not  every onein  tlie  Calnnet^ 

who  has  at  this  moment  a  predse  and  clear 
idea  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  going 
to  do  with  voluntary  schools  which  are  not 
to  be  supported  by  the  rates  of  the  school 
boards.  Now,  sir,  how  have  we  been 
treat«d  by  the  Goremment  in  this  matter  P 
The  Vice  President  of  the  Counpil  on 
Education  only  very  recently  placed  some 
important  amendments  upon  the  paper,  and 
he  told  us  that  those  were  all  the  amend- 
ments he  meant  to  propose.  These  were 
his  last  words  just  before  the  Whitsuntide 
recess.  No  doubt^  the  Government  have 
acted  with  the  utmost  streiehtforwardness 
in  the  matter — no  doubt  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  really  meant  what  he  said — no 
doubt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  First 
Minister  meant  what  he  sajd  four  months 
since,  and  meant  what  he  said  to-night. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  very  difficult 
subject,  and  it  will  not  do  to  muce — I  will 
not  BRy  a  claptrap  appeal  to  the  House, 
because  that  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  that  ordinary  appeal  to 
the  House  that  it  is  ol  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  we  should  le0slate  upon  this 
subject  during  the  present  Session.  I  hod 
hoped  until  to-night  that  we  should  be  able 
to  legislate  upon  this  subject  this  session ; 
but  sifcw  me  to  impress  upon  the  House 
that  there  is  one  thing  much  worse  than 
not  dealing  with  this  question  this  session, 
and  that  is  to  pass  a  sham  Bill,  evading  all 
difficulties  by  loose  phrases  to  which  nn 
one  can  annex  a  precise  idea,  and  which, 
when  attempted  to  be  carried  into  practice 
by  a  practical  people  like  Uie  Bnglish, 
mil  end  in   the    utmost  mischance        ' 


have  thought  would  have  been  taken 
under  the  circumstances  is,  that  the  right 
hon.  ^tlemsn  should  have  moved  uis 
Committee  merely  pro  forma  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  inserting  these  clauses,  and  should 
iBve  then  postponed  further  discussion  upon 
it  until  the  Bill  had  been  reprinted.  I  will 
not,  under  the  circumst&nces,  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  because  I  am 
anxious  that  on  this  question  we  should 
proceed  with  as  much  accord  as  possible ; 
but  I  desire  to  put  it  fairly  to  the  House 
end  to  hon.  members  opposite,  whatever 
may  be  their  peculiar  opinions  respecting 
elementary  education,  whether  they  thinjc 
that  we  are  now  going  into  Committee  with 


lent  which  it  is 
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deairftble,  and  mdeed,  which  ituahaolDtoly 
necessMj,  we  should  hare.  Ou^ght  we  not 
to  have  an  opportunitj  of  consideriDg  the 
new  Bcheroe  of  the  GoTernmeat  P  And 
although  ve  hare  wasted  four  moutha  in 
■tndving  the  first  Bill,  is  it  right  that  we 
should  not  bava  four  dajs  nor  iout  boun  to 
consider  propositions  which  so  intimately 
concern  the  intereeta  of  the  country  P  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  they  are  rery 
simple  ;  ha  has  only  to  talie  out  three  or 
four  important  clauses  and  we  might  then 
go  to  work;  but  the  right  boa.  gentleman 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  h)  explain  this  new 
scheme,  and  I  believe  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  waste  a  word  in  that  eiplana- 
laon.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  candidly 
'  eonfoM  I  cannot  comprehend  the  scheme ; 
there  may  be  othera  who  hare  more  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  who  are  not  so 
ready  to  confess  a  weakness,  which  I  fear 
is  rather  my  characteriBtic ;  bat  I  candidly 
confess  myself  utterlyiucompetent  to  decide 
at  present  upon  the  momentous  propoeitions 
and  the  minute  detiuls  set  forth  by  the  right 
boa  gentleman.  Itrust,therefbre.hewillac- 
cede  to  my  proposal  that  he  will  move  this 
Committee  pro  /ormd.  ineert  his  new 
dauses  and  let  the  BUt  ds  reprinted.  This 
done,Icarenotwhether  it  beatamoraingor 
an  evening  sitting,  I  am  sure  the  tight  hon. 
gentleman  will  find  the  House  reftdy  to 
give  his  propositions  a  candid,  and,  I  hope, 
an  effident  examination. 

Ma.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said  he 
was  obliged  to  join  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  (Ur.  Disraeli)  in  his  con- 
fession of  wearaiees.  Ee  was  ouite  noable 
to  master  the  new  scheme  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  was  sure 
tiie  House  would  concur  in  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  that 
the  matter  should  he  postponed.  As  far  as 
he  could  understand,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  principle  of  compulnon 
could  be  applied,  for  voluntary  schools 
would  be  removed  from  the  operation  of 
tlie  local  boards,  which  would  alone  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  attendance.  This 
was  a  question  that  affected  the  whole 
framework  and  texture  of  the  Bill ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  which  they  must  have  timeto 
GOnsideT.  It  was,  infact,  anew  Bill  Earned 
upon  new  prindples.  As  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  member  for  South 
Hampshire  (Hr.  Coiroer-Temjjel,  he 
would  ask  who  were  to  determine  whether 
a  religions  foimulaiy  was  the  distinction  of 
any     particnlar     ^nomination  f      Every 


objection  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  urged  agunst  his  ^Hr.  Vernon  Har- 
court's)  amendment  applied  equally  to  that 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Soutii 
Hampshire.  There  ought  to  be  some 
tribunal  to  decide  as  to  religious  formularies.  ' 
The  New  Testament  was  a  religions  formu- 
lary of  Christians,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  were  not  Christians.  He  hoped, 
on  a  future  occasion,  to  show  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  uusectarian  religion. 
He  had  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  the 
statement  of  the  First  Lord  oi  the  ^^«Bsury 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  was  meant 
bv  undenominational  and  unsectarijui  reli- 
gion. He  believed  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Christian  people  of  this  country  knew 
thoroughly  well  what  was  meant,  [Ur. 
Gladstonr:  I  never  used  the  words.] 
He  was  extremely  sorry  to  find  he  had 
misunderstood  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
but  the  incident  showed  how  true  hia 
statement  was  that  he  did  not  understand 
him.  Certdnly  he  gathered  from  him  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  undenomina- 
tional ntigion.  He'  was  glad,  however, 
to  find  he  had  misundentood  him.  The 
conutiy  did  not  desire  to  have  a  national 
system  of  education  founded  on  denomina- 
tional jnindples,  though  he  agreed  with 
the  Prune  Minister  that  the  countir  desired 
religious  education;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tiemanwaaofopinioathathecoud  not  secura 
uusectarian  religious  education,  then  he  was 
perfectly  certain  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  counti^  would  have  a  svstem  of  secu- 
lar education.  The  amenoment  adopted 
by  the  Gkivemment  on  this  subject  was 
in  very  vsgue  terms.  While  it  protended 
to  do  a  great  deal  it  really  did  nothing  at 
all ;  it  simply  prevented  the  formularies  of 
religion  being  taught,  as  if  the  substance 
of  those  formularies  could  not  be  taught 
without  the  words.  It  would  be  easy  to 
teach  the  Apostle's  Creed  without  the 
form ;  even  the  Athanasian  Creed  could  be 
put  into  vulgar  and  intelligible  English,  if 
it  were  possible,  and  imparted  to  the 
children.  He  would  be  no  party  to  a  pro- 
posal which  forbade  the  form  and  yet 
permitted  the  thing  to  be  done.  The 
proposition  would  be  offensive  to  th« 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  whtdt 
had  formulsries,  and  unsatisfadory  to  thft 
Biasentere,  who  objected  to  tite  substance 
which  those  formularies  taught  As  ho 
thought  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  discuss  the  Bill,  be  would  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 
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Motion  made  and  ([uestion  proposed, 
"That  tbe  debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(3fr.  Vernon  Sarcouri.') 

Mr.  DIXON  Bgreed  tHftt  it  would  be 
ntterl;  imposBible  adequfttel;  to  ducoM 
the  ifflponant  queations  involved  in  the 
new  pioposals  of  the  OoTemment  with- 
out an  wljouTniDent ;  and  he  sabmitted 
that  if  the  Bill  were  pressed  forward 
that  evening  the  new  propositions  would 
not  be  approached  in  a  proper  spirit. 
There  were  two  principles  discussed  out- 
of-doors,  both  oi  which  were  seriously 
affected  bj  the  statement  of  the  Firot 
Minister.  The  strongest  feeling  ejdsted 
among  Nonconformistg  and  almost  aU  those 
who  supported  the  National  Education 
League,  that,  whatever  was  done,  there 
■ho^  be  no  extension  of  the  present 
denominaUonal  sjstem,  and  that  there 
ahonld  be  no  increase  of  public  grants  to 
Qie  ezisling  denominationu  schoou.  Yet, 
if  he  understood  the  Prime  Minister,  bis 
Dew  prepositions  involved  an  increase  of 
the  grant  to  denominational  schools  of  GO 
per  cent.  There  was  another  principle 
iriiich  was  Held  to  as  stxongly,  and  which 
was  under  consideration,  as  to  whether  the 
money  of  tbe  ratepayers  should  be  given 
to  support  sectarian  religious  teaching.  If 
he  correctly  understood  the  proposition  of 
tbe  Prime  Minister,  it  was  that  the  teachers 
might  be  allowed  in  all  rate-provided 
schools  not  onlv  to  teach  religion,  hut  to 
tMch  religion  of  the  most  sectarian  charac- 
ter. It  would  be  permissible  to  teach  the 
aectarianiam,  not  onlv  of  20  churches,  but 
t^  thoosanda  of  inoiriduats.  These  two 
pnndples  had  been  prominent  throughout 
ue  whole  agitation  which  bad  been  going 
on  in  the  county,  and  he  would  loggest  to 
Her  Hajestr'B  Government  that  they  ought 
to  allow  a  Lttle  time  to  elapse  before  asli mg 
the  House  to  approach  the  discus^os  of 
these  new  proposmous,  lest  the^  should 
pve  utterance  to  feeling  and  opinions  that 
might  aAerwards  be  puoful  to  themselves, 
M  well  as  unjust  to  the  Oovernment.  In 
aaodunon,  be  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
House  woul^  without  hesitation,  agree  to 
adjouni  the  debate. 

Viscount  SANDON  rose  with  very 
great  rtwret  to  approve  a  course  of  pro- 
oedore  similar  to  that  recommended  bv  his 
hon.  ^ends  opposite.  Bitertaining,  how- 
ever, aa  he  aid,  an  earnest  desire  to  press 
Qa  fiill  forward,  be  felt  that  the  course 
propoeed  by  his  hon,  and  learned  Mend  tbe 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  would 
lead  to  some  unneccwary  delay.    Hethere- 
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fore  urged  the  House  to  go  into  Committee 
pro  fonrUt,  so  as  todelayaa  little  as  possible 
tbe  consideration  of  this  important  measure. 
Aa  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  they 
made  the  Bill  almost  a  new  one.  With 
regard  to  many  important  details,  the 
measure  had  been  entirely  transformed. 
The  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  South  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cowper-Temple),  respecting  the  ex- 
clunon  01  formularies,  was  one  of  very 
great  importance,  now  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Qoveniment,  and  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  oppodtion  side  of  the  House  required 
time  to  consider  whether  they  coula  sup- 
port it.  Again,  the  future  position  of  the 
existing  schools  would  be  different  from 
what  was  originally  intended.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  Govemment  proposals  might 
not  turn  out  to  be  highly  valuabln:  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  hailed  with  delight  the 
conceaaion  with  regard  to  the  reliai  of  the 
rates,  for  he  believed  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  towns  bad  no  idea  of  the  unfair 
burden  they  would  have  to  bear  if  aU 
schools  were  put  upon  the  local  ratea. 
Seeing  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  changes  proposed,  he  trusted  the 
QoTemmeot  would  allow  hon.  members  at 
least  two  days  to  consider  them.  He 
recommended  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Oxford  not  to  persist  in  bis  motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate ;  but  to 
assent  to  the  milder  course  of  allowing  the 
Bill  to  go  into  Committee  ^  formd,  vrith 
a  view  to  its  being  reprinted  wito  tbe 
amendments,  and  to  itsfurther  conuderatioa 
on  another  day. 

Ms.  COWPER-TEMPLE  Mud,  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  hon,  members 
should  have  tune  to  consider  the  proposed 
changes.  He  agreed  with  tbe  last  speaker 
that  the  best  course  of  procedure  would  be 
to  go  into  CommiHee  pro  formi.  The 
impression  he  had  fonnea  from  listening  to 


tbe  subject  in  a  most  statesman- like  m 

The  hostility  with  which  this  comprehen- 
sive  measure  had  been  met  proceeded  from 
other  causes  than  a  desire  for  the  heat  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  classes  of  tbia  country, 
and  Bome  change  had  become  necessary  to 
concUiale  objectors.  The  amendments 
aceeeded  to  would  diminish  the  opportn- 
nitiee  for  sectarisn  strife.  Against  Qie  Bill 
there  had  been  urged  difficulties  which  the 
Goremment  were  willing  to  endeavour  to 
remove ;  and  he  thought  that  the  solution 
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proposed  this  eyeoinf;  wu^  on  the  whot^ 
the  beat.  Se  womd,  hawerer,  foibear 
from  entering  into  a  discussiDn  on  the 
mibject  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mb.  GA.THORNB  HABDY:  I  helieve 
the  going  into  Committee  pro  formd  and 
the  aubaequent  reprinting  ot  the  Bill,  with 
the  Amendments,  will  be  advanti^eoua 
alike  to  the  house  and  to  the  Govemmeok 
I  should  be  extremely  Boiry  to  be  compelled 


le  what  other 
course  I  could  take  in  the  event  of  the 
OoTemmenC  not  consenting  to  reprint  the 
Kll.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  aeemodad- 
rerae  to  such  a  conrse;  but  it  was  aniely 
to  the  adTantage  of  the  Government  to 
have  the  Bill  in  their  hands  in  its  altered 
form,  BO  that  every  new  amendment  must 
ptocoed  from  other  quarters.  There  is 
another  pdnt  that  gtrikes  me  as  being 
one  on  which  it  is  very  important  the 
Government  should  give  us  some  informa- 
tion— namely,  as  to  the  projected  change 
in  the  Rensed  Code.  You  are  about 
to  make  changes  which  will  affect 
some  12,000  schools,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  and  it 
is  all  important  for  the  carrvin^  on  of  the 
beat  part  of  the  education  oi  thu  country 
that  we  should  Vnow  the  position  thev  are 
to  be  placed  in  under  the  new  Revised  Code. 
I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  Code  ia  to  be 
altered  now ;  but  I  tiiink  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  represents  the  Education 
Department  here  ought  to  put  on  paper 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  reference  to 
the  Revised  Code  next  year.  Speaking  for 
mjselT,  I  came  down  here  to  as^t  practi- 
cally in  carrying  out  what  I  deemed  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  Government  measure, 
although  I  am  aware  there  are  certain 
points  which  wUl  have  to  be  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  Committee.  It  was 
with  the  same  view  that  I  abstuned  fjrom 
peaking  on  ths  second  reading;  andnowl 
enall  he  as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  de- 
sire to  fadlitate  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  I 
trusty  however,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
men will  give  us  two  or  three  days  to  con- 
siiicr  his  proposals,  instead  of  oriving  us 
into  apparent  opposition  to  the  Bill,  by  ren- 
dering it  necessary  for  ua  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mn.  W.  E.  FOESTER :  1  do  not  think 
wa  have  the  slightest  right  to  cony)l(un  of 
the  wish  which  has  been  expressed^  by  the 
fight  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  and  by  the  other  hon.  memhers  who 
have  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  change 


which  has  been  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
friend.  I  do  not  deny  that  that  change  it 
an  important  (me;  bat  I  think  the  li^t 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  BncUog- 
hamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  rather eisggeiated 
the  effect  of  it  when  he  described  it  u  an 
entirely  new  Bill,  The  right  hon.  ^ntle- 
man  the  member  for  the  University  of  ' 
Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  suggests  that  we 
should  go  into  Committee  pro  forntd,  for 
the  purpose  of  baviiw  the  Bill  reprinted. 
Now,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  ant 
quite  ready  to  assent  to  the  postponement 
of  the  debate  untjl  Monday  next ;  and  it 
is  enliiely  for  the  House  to  consider 
whether  they  would  prefer  going  into 
Committee  pro  formd  or  to  have  the 
amendments  laid  on  the  table.  I  would 
only  remind  hon.  members  that  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  is  adopted,  the  effect  will  he 
that  all  those  amendments  which  now 
stand  on  the  paper  in  their  names  "will 
disappear.  That  would  be  an  inconveni- 
ence. If  the  House  approves,  the  new 
amendments  might  be  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  members  to-morrow  morning.  In 
point  of  length  these  amendments  will  be 
slight,  being  simply  the  onusaon  of  three 
clauses  and  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to 
the  14th  clause.  The  right  hon.  ^ntleman 
baa  asked  for  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 


menlory  grant.  In  reply,  I  would  observe 
that  it  18  impossible  ioi  us  until  the  Bill 
la  to  say  how  that  would  be.  I  can 
repeat  the  statement  made  by  my 
right  bon.  friend,  that  in  framing  tbe  new 
code  we  shall  faima  it  on  the  principlo  of 
nteraplating  an  additional  grant  of  not 
jro  than  fiO  per  cont.  The  precise  mode 
which  it  would  be  given  it  is  impossible 
state  now,  because  we  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  attentions  made  in  the  present 
mode  of  distribution.  We  have  been  alf 
along  aware  that  as  soon  aa  the  Bill  passed 
the  framing  of  the  codo  would  be  a  most 
important  matter,  and  I  have  every  hope 
that  when  brought  before  Parliament  next 
year  it  will  receive  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration. Aa  to  the  Bill  itself,  I  have  no 
wish  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion ;  but  I  feel  confident  that 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  oducaldon, 
and  whose  object  is  the  extension  of  the 
advantages  or  education  to  every  child  in 
the  kingdom,  will  regard  the  Bill  as  being 
improved  by  the  alterations  in  it  which 
have  been  proposed  to-night. 
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Mb.  LTODELL  Bwd,  there  was  one  rea- 
Km  not  yet  urged  why  the  Houae  should 
not  Tote  the  Speaker  out  of  the  cliair  then. 
Bj  doing  so  the  J  would  preclude  themselveB 
\/y  the  usAgee  of  the  House  from  discussiDg 
the  Bill  upon  its  priscipleH.  Though  not 
wishing  to  saj  a  word  acainst  the  proposals 
enunciated  that  night,  tnej  were  bo  novel 
in  their  chatacter,  and  the;  had  been  intro- 
duced so  unpiecedentedlj,  that  he  thought 
it  most  undeeirsble  the^  ahonld  i>reclude 
themselues  irom  discussing  the  principles 
(rf  the  Bill  in  connection  with  thoae  pro- 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  swd  he  saw 
no  advantagn  in  prolonging  the  diecnsuon. 
Bnt  no  perBou  could  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  &ct  tliat,^  conudering  the  important 
statement  thejiiad  heard  that  night,  and 
the  changes  proposed  bj  the  Ooverament, 
common  binioBS  required  that  both  stdea 
of  the  House  should  have  time  to  cousidei 
those  amendments.  The  best  plan,  then,  in 
his  opinion,  to  adopt  was  to  go  into  Com' 
mittee  pro  formd,  to  reprint  the  amend- 
msDls,  and  to  proceed  as  soon  as  poemble 
with  the  coDsioerotion  of  the  Bill  in  its 
new  shape.  He  thought  Monday  was  too 
soon  to  fix  for  resuming  this  discussion, 
although  he  hoped  that  no  time  would  be 
bat  in  the  proneas  of  the  measure, 

Mb.  QIAdSTONE  said,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Qoremment  either  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  or  to  the  going  into  Conunittee 
pro  formd  as  had  been  suggested.  Tho 
latter  course  was  one  which  the  OoTcm- 
ment  themselres  could  not  wel!  propose, 
inasrauch  as  it  would  be  the  first  step 
towuds  giving  effect  to  their  pbm.  With 
regard  to  the  reprinting  of  the  Bill,  if  thej 
were  to  do  bo  it  would  appear  again  ezactlj 
as  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  three 
claases,  which  would  be  omitted,  and  a 
short  amendment  to  the  I4th  clause.  Ifit 
be  the  wish  ot  the  House,  the  amendments 
already  on  the  paper  mitrbt  be  reprinted. 
The  proposals  (rf  the  Qovemment,  so  tar 
from  Deiug  complicated,  could  be  written 
in  three  lines.  The  principal  question,  that 
with  regard  to  formularies,  could  be  con- 
tained in  two  lines,  and  in  regard  to  volun- 
tary schools,  it  was  a  tronster  from  the 
local  board  of  the  function  of  administering 
to  the  wnntfl  of  voluntary  schools.  lie 
hoped  that  the  motion  for  adjournment 
would  be  withrawn. 

Mil.  VERNON  HARCOURT  asked  the 
Speaker  in  what  position  would  hon.  mem- 
bers be  who  had  amendments  on  tho  paper 


in  case  they  assented  to  the  committsl  Vt 
the  Billoro  formdt 

Ms.  Speaker  :  The  hon.  ahd  learned 
member  will  be  in  a  much  more  advantage- 
oos  portion  than  that  in  which  he  is  now 
placedj  because  at  present,  having  moved 
the  adjournment  <^  the  debate,  be  has  ex- 
hausted his  powers  of  spe^dng.  If  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  j)n>^>rffi^ 
and  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted,  then 
every  hon.  member  will,  at  the  re-com- 
mencemeat  of  the  debate,  be  informed  as 
to  the  mun  ^inciples  of  the  change  pro- 
posed fav  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mb.  HORSMAN;  When  the  debate  was 
re-commenced,  would  every  member  who 
had  an  amendment  on  the  paper  have  a 
right  to  speak  P 

Ma.  SPEAKER  replied  in  the  affirmft* 

Ma.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said  ho 

would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  vnihdrawm. 

Ms,  DISRAELI  suggested  to  hon,  mem- 
bers who  had  amendments  on  the  paper 
that  they  should  replace  them,  or  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing them,  should  the  House  go  into 
Committee  pro  formi. 

Ma.  HIBBERT  observed  that,  in  respect 
to  the  proposal  for  re-coramitlal,  every  one 
of  the  3(X)  or  300  amendments  on  the  notice 
paper  would  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble.  He  suggested  that  both 
motions  before  the  House  shouid  be  with- 
drawn, and  then  let  the  amendments  that 
were  really  to  be  proceeded  with  be  placed 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Ma.  RUSSELL  GURNEY  considered  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  got  rid 
of  all  the  amendments  on  the  paper,  so  that 
they  should  be  able  to  start  with  the  con- 
sideration of  those  amendments  only  that 
involved  any  mst«iial  changes  in  the  BiD. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  UILKE  asked  if  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  pnt  on 
the  paper  their  amendments  with  regard  to 
the  school  boards,  or  the  compulsory  part 
of  the  question. 

Sir  MASSET  LOPES  also  wished  to 
know  if  the  (Government  would  insert  in 
the  Bill  a  provision  with  reference  to  the 
extent  and  the  amount  of  the  Government 
grants,  so  as  not  to  leave  them  to  the 
caprice  and  whim  of  the  I'Mucational  De- 
partment, more  especially  when  they  exer- 
cised such  arbitrary  and  absolute  powers  ? 

Mb,  W,  E.  FORSTER  said,  it  was  abso- 
lutely imposdhle  to  put  upon  the  paper  at 
present  tho  new  or  additional  code,  for 
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Mr.  RitJiard. 


leaaotu  quite  irresiiectivo  of  the  chuigeH 
propoaed  Dj  his  Hj^ht  hon.  fiiend  the  Frime 
Miniater.  They  were  unftble  then  to  form 
taj  opinion  of  the  precise  detaits  of  the 

Soviaiona  imdei  which  the  EumiuJ  grants 
ouM  he  made  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances cftuaed  bj  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
Wliat  had  been  said  was,  that  the  QoTern- 
meut  looked  forward  to  additional  gianta 
to  schools  not  exceeding  €0  per  cent.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Qovenunent  to 
place  amendments  on  the  paper  with  refer- 
ence to  the  school  boards  uid  compulsory 
education.  Throughout  the  diBcuaaion  there 
had  been  an  unusual  desire  to  anticipate 
discussion  in  Committee  by  artamrementa 
beforehand  ;  but  the  Ooyemmeat  felt  that 
theeo  difficult  questions  must  be  leit  to  be 
dealt  with  in  Committee. 

Mb.  W.  II.  SMITH  said,  there  w 
Te^  strow  and  prevatent  feeUng  that  that 
Bill  should  be  a  complete  educational  mea- 
sure, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
felt  cerbun  that  many  hon.  members  would 
^ive  their  support  to  any  attempt  to  make 
it  such.  He  suggested  that,  in  order  *" 
make  it  so,  the  new  code  should  be  inci 
poiated,  if  poanble,  in  the  Bill,  so  that  the 
minimum  as  well  as  tlie  muTiniinti  am 
(^  the  grants  should  be  known. 

Hotion,  by  kave,  tcilhdraicn. 

Main  question,  "That  Ur.  Speftker  do 
now  leave  the  chmr,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bin  eontidtred  in  Committee,  and  ra- 
ported:  to  be  printed,  as  amended  [Bill  167] ; 
re-committad  fbt  Mortdoj/  next. 

HOUSE     OF      COMMONS, 
June  20th,  1870. 


BLBmtlTABY   EDUCATION 

fTe-commUted)  bill — [bill  167.] 

COHHITTBB. 

(ilfr.  H'tOiam  Edvard  ForOtr,  Mr.  Sieretary 

Srvee.) 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and   question   proposed, 

'"That  Mr.  Speaker   do  now  leave   the 

Mb.  RICHARD,  in  rising  to  move  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
BUd — He  could  say,  with  onafieoted  sin- 
cerity, that  it  was  with  extreme  diffidence 
and  reluctance  he  had  consented,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  others  whose  judg- 
ment he  was  bound  to  respect,  to  occupy 
the  portion  in  which  he  then  stood.    Itwas 


'  no  pleasure  to  him,  but  very  much  the 
reverse,  to  appear  to  lead  an  oppodtion  to 
BO  importtmt  a  measure  of  the  Qovemment 
as  that  then  before  them.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Bill  a  mind  per- 
fectly impartial  and  dispassionate,  except, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  was  biassed  by  a  strong 
disposition  to  r^i^ard  with  favaui  anv  mea- 
sure proposed  by  a  Uoveiment,  in  which  it 
had  been  his  happiness  hitherto  to  feel 
almost  unlimited  confidence.  He  was  one 
of  those,  indeed,  who  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  to  pass  a  measure  of  national 
education  in  that  session.  The  country  was 
discussing  the  subject  with  great  animation 
and  earnestness,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
with  Kreat  moderation  and  temper,  and  he 
thought  it  Would  have  been  better  to  pernut 
that  discussion  to  go  on,  at  least  for  a 
year^  until  public  opinion,  which  whs  it- 
self m  a  somewhat  crude  and  unformed 
state,  had  subsided  into  somethlug  like 
clearness  and  consiatencv.  But  since  the 
^^ica- President  of  the  Council  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  once, 
there  was,  he  believed,  a  diniosition  on  all 
hands  to  conMder  most  calmly  and  candidly 


ray 


proposals  he  might  be  prepared  to  make. 

believed  there  was  scarcely  any  person 
ia  that  House  whom  tlie  Nonconformists  of 
this  country  had  been  more  disposed  to 
trust  than  the  right  hon.  gentieman.  Fat 
himself  he  could  say,  that  feeling  the  su- 
preme importance  oftlie  question  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  future  well-being  and  prosperi^ 
of  our  country,  and  acknowledging,  as  eve^ 
candid  man  must  acknowledge,  the  mam- 
fold  difficulties  bvwhich  it  was  surrounded— . 
difficulties  not  factitious  and  imaginery,  aa 
would  imply,  but  most  real  and  lor- 
midable-r-he  thought  they  all  onght  to  ap- 

Siroach  the  discussion  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
orbearance,  candour,  and  condliatioo,  and 
especially  that  his  right  hon.  &iand  was 
entitled  to  have  a  liberal  and  generous 
construction  put  on  his  intentions  and 
motives.  And  such,  he  believed,  was 
the  temper  in  which  the  country  gen- 
erally had  entertained  and  examined  the 
Biil,  And  though,  no  doubt,  there  was 
among  the  Nonconformists  a  feeling  of  great 
disappointment  and  sunirise  when  some  of 
its  provimona  came  to  be  known,  they  had 
shown  no  desire  whatever  to  reject  it.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
prepared  to  make  conces^ons  whidi  ap- 
peared to  him  to  cany  them  to  the  verge 
of  inconsistency  with  their  own  professed 
prindplee.    But  thii  wh.Aoh  imdertlie 
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tnSaence  of  motiTea  bo  pore  and  patriotic, 

tbkt  though  he  could  not  agree  with  them, 
he  dared  not  censure  them.  But  with  every 
dupondon  to  concede,  there  were  certain 
portioDa  of  the  Bill  which  it  was  imposuhle 
for  them  to  accept,  and  which  had  been 
njected  with  almost  aheolute  HPanimi^ 
by  all  bodies  of  Nonconfonnists  In  thia 
country.  They  were,  however,  itill  most 
anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to 
obviate  their  objectioiis ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  thej  listened  with  intense  interest 
to  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
Thursday  last,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
oBer  them  such  modifications  of  the 
msastue  as  would  absolve  them  from  the 


j^eutlemau  would  be  far  more  congenial  to 
their  feelings,  give  to  him  and  the  Bill 
their  cordial  support.  He  was  obliged, 
howeTer,  to  aaj  that  after  listening  to  Uiat 
tUtement  he,  for  one,  was  wboUy  diMp- 
pointed.  The  new  scheme  of  the  uoTetn- 
meo^  instead  of  removing  objections  had 
added  others,  which  were  in  some  respects 
s^  more  formidable.  Under  the  Bil),  as 
it  originally  stood,  there  was  at  least  a  poa- 
nlnli^  of  its  beiji^  so  amended  that  the 
"jjring  denominabon  schools  might,  with- 
out  being  subjected  to  nay  violence  or  in- 
justice, become  absorbed  in,  and  incorporated 
— "■    a  real  system  of  national  education. 


with,  I 


it  the  present  scheme  might  be  described 
s  a  measure  for  making  the  education  of 


^uage  of  Tht  Times  newspaper  in  one  of 
its  Mticles  last  Saturday — 

"  We  an  landed  In  this  wmidetliil  oondu- 
rion — Hie  igitation  ol  Um  last  two  or  three 
months  has  beeo  one  conlinuiBd  protest  against 
the  SE^ead  of  denomlDationsl  eduotion,  and 
the  IHI  as  amended  and  ro-unended  promises 
to  assist  what  the  voice  of  the  nation  rsjects." 
He  was  not  goin^  to  indul^  in  any  dis- 
pacafcing  observations  respecting  denomina- 
tiooalacaool^  which  had  rendered  such  valu- 
able service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
times  past :  and  he  entirely  repudiated  and 
repelled,  as  ungeneroos  ana  ungrateful,  the 
imputationB  which  had  been  made  by  acme 
enthiuiastic,  but  inconsiderate  education- 
ists to  the  effect  that  the  religious  de- 
nnminatinnn  in  thia  country  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  reverse  was  the  truth.  Long  before 
tiie  State  had  awoke  to  the  sense  of  its 
iMtj—iS,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  t»ke   charge  of  tbe   education 


doubted  —  the  religious  bodiM  1    _ 

actively  at  work  covering  the  face  of  the 
county  with  schools  in  which  an  education 
was  given  whi(^  if  not  reaching  to  ao  ideal 
standard  of  perfection,  was  of  great  valne 
to  laije  masses  of  the  people ;  ud  no  feel- 
ing of  sectarian  narrowness  should  prevent 
him  from  aclmowledging  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  entitled  to  an 
honourable  pre-eminence  in  this  matter. 
Still  it  appeared  to  him  that  denominational 
schools  should  be  Toluntary  schools.  So 
long  as  they  were  established  and  supported 
by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  their  pro- 
moters^ no  one  would  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  their  perfect  freedom  of  teaching. 
He  thought,  however,  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  national  Bystem  of  education,  it  was 
undesirahle  that  it  should  be  d^omina- 
tionaL  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  make 
denomioationat  education  permanent  and 
univerMl,  and  to  M^le  the  support  of  it 
for  erei  upon  the  taxpayers  <A  the  oonntn. 


ment  were  caiiied  out  consistently,  they 
must  in  aU  fairness  and  justioe  not  only 
continne  the  grants  already  made,  but  make 
grants  to  evet^  denomination  that  might 
think  fit  to  claim  them.  And  what  would 
this  scheme  be  then  f  Itmightbedeaoibed 
in  one  sentence  which  he  wonld  twrrow 
from  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  in  reference  to  a 
project  in  all  essential  respects  umilar  to 
that  of  the  Government,  started  \sj  some 
excellent  people  at  Uanchester,  SO  years 
ago,  said— 

"  It  is,  in  (act,  a  proposal  by  which  everybody 
itaall  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  nUgious 
teaching  ol  evarybody  dse." 
As  a  Nonconformist,  be  had,  m  firRtae,  an 
insurmountable  objection  of  prindple  to 
such  a  scheme,  if  he  knew  anythuw  of 
the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  muversall^  acknow- 
ledged of  them  was  tliis— that  it  was  not 
right  to  take  money  rec^ved  firom  the 
^neral  taxation  <A  the  country,  and  apply 
it  to  purposes  of  religious  instruction  and 
worBhip.  He  wfs  not  going  then  to  discusa 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  that  prin- 
ciple, though  it  appeared  to  him  to  ne  at 
''  -erv  foundation  of  all  religious  liberty. 
f  tney  claimed  the  right  to  compd  one 

to  pay  for  the  support  of  another 

man's  religion,  and  to  enforce  that,  as  they 
must,  by  penalties'  of  law,  they  passed  at 
once  into  the  rmpon  of  religious  penecn- 
tion.    He  should  like  toforO^the  atate- 
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ment  lie  liad  tnnde^  as  to  this  bdnj;  one  of 
ftudamenlal  prmoplea  of  NoDcoafonni^, 


a'eman  the  Premdeut  of  the  Boatd  of 
e,  whose,  absence  on  this  aa  on  so  maoT 
other  occasioQB  daring  the  session  tliey  had 
to  much  reason  to  deplore.  ^peakinK  in 
tbat  House  in  1847,  on  an  education  debate, 
on  ths  Minutea  of  Conncil  inlroducsd  bj 
Lord  SusaeQ's  Government,  and  in  reply 
to  a  speech  of  Lord  Macauley,  who  had 
characterised  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
Nonconformists  aa  "the  clamour  out  of 
doors,"  the  rigbt  hon,  gentleman  made  use 
of  liiese  words— 


Bnt  seiiBB  hold  of 


Ubiust  OS  uia  other.  Either  the  (lonconFonnuts 
bold  this  opinion^  or  thej  Hre  tcabing  a  sham. 
They  object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money 
going  to  teachprs  of  reli^on  belon^ng  either  to 
Ibe  Established  Church  or  to  DiBBentinr  bodiee ; 
tbey  object  to  recrave  it  for  thema^vee.— [» 
Eataard,  xol  1091.] 

The  Other  oproion  to  which  h«  would  refer 
ms  ezprewed  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Londoo  bj  the  hon.  member  for  Laeda  in 
1647.  Bpeakbg  of  the  New  Testament 
"--1  Bud  authoritj,  which  vested  the 


1.  gentleman  sidd- 

"  We  must  extend  that  principle  to  religious 
education,  tor  If  we  once  racelTB  public  money 
for  religious  inBtiuoCion  in  our  schnols,  we 
abould  vety  aoon  receira  it  for  religious  inatruo- 
tion  in  our  chapels.  On  t^t  point  Uiero  can 
be  no  dispute,  except  with  menwhosa  ideaaare 
•leceodingiy  confused." 
He  (Mr,  Hichards)  had,  he  must  repwtt. 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  prin- 
aple  which  uodorlaj  the  present  schema  of 
the  QoyemmeDt ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  principle 
of  concnrrent  endowment.  Of  course,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  the  lion's 
share.  The  propoeed  system  would  place 
many  districts  wltolly  under  the  ioflaence 
of  the  membeis  of  that  Church.  Thej  had 
the  land,  the;  had  the  wealth,  thejihad  iho 
social  iuQuence,  thcj  had  the  ear  of  men  in 
office.  And  at  whdt  time  was  that  pro- 
pos»d  F  At  a  time  when  a  large,  increasing, 
•nd  powerful  section  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  were  openlj  teaching  doctrines,  the 
diaUnctioD  between  whldi  and  the  doctrines 


of  (he  Church  of  Rome  was  growing  smalt 
by  degraea  and  beautifully  lesa.  He  had 
soma  acquaintance  with  the  literatnre  of 
that  class  of  persons,  and  he  fonnd  them 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  auricular  confession,  and  priestly 
absolution,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  tha 
invocation  of  saints,  prajeis  for  the  dead ; 
and,  of  courae,  that  Dtseenters  were  schisma- 
tics and  heretics ;  that  Diaaentin^f  clergymeB 
were  oolj  laymen;  aod  that  the  aocrameirts. 
administered  by  Dissenters  were  "  blaspho- 
mouB  fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  Hft 
was  not  going  to  aa;  one  word  disreapectfid 
of  those  views,  for  he  would  insult  n» 
man's  religious  opinions ;  but  this  be  would 
Bsy,  that  there  was  a  larfi^  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  country,  including  the  wnole- 
body  of  Nouconformists  of  every  denomina- 
tion, who  held  those  viewa  in  ntter  abhor- 
rence, and  they  thought  it  a  hard  thing  that 
they  should  he  called  upon  to  give  50  per 
cent  to  the  support  of  schools  in  which  snch 
doctrines  were  to  be  taught     Ho  would 


right  hon,  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Ooremment  said  on  Friday  last  that  he 
was  prepared  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  South  Hampelure 
(Mr.  Cowpet-Temple)  to  the  effect  that  in 
schools  hereafter  established  by  local  rates, 
no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
was  distincdve  of  anyparticnlar  detioniin&- 
tion  should  be  tatmfat.  He  ventiured  to  s^ 
that  that  would  be  no  aectuity  whatever 
against  the  schools  becoming  purely  sec- 
tarian. Gould  anyone  imagine  that  a  zealonn 
sectarian,  whether  a  Dissenter  or  a  Church- 
man—for t^are  were  sects  in  the  Churoh  as 
well  as  out  of  it^vould  be  det«ned  bf 
such  a  regulation  from  tsacfai:^  anytlmie 
or  everythmg  that  he  might  consider  s^ecia] 
to  his  own  sectF  Tiien  was  no  provuion, 
let  it  be  observed,  aguost  the  teaching  of 
distinctive  doctrines,  provided  they  wan 
not  taught  in  the  shape  of  a  catedtisn 
or  formulary.  They  might  be  tanght  in 
any  way  the  majonty  of  the  local  bosrds 
would  order,  and  any  ''ism,"  frov  Fus^iam 
to  Positivism,  might  be  so  taught,  I^  cm 
the  other  hand,  the  matter  was  to  be  lB&t» 
the  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  wis 
to  be  at  liberty  to  teach  to  the  children  anj- 
religious  doctrine  he  chose,  be  quite  asmed 
with  the  right  hon,  member  tor  Buoiing- 
hamshira  that  they  were  about  to  oraata  • 
new  sacredotal  cltas,  in  whoso  hands  tliw 
were  goin^  to  entrust  a  terj  formWrfw 
power,  irtuch  -would  inflnenoa  &«  adnd  ttf 
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the  countiT  for  tdl  time  to  come.  If  13kij 
aaid  the  acbool  boards  wan  tohBreanlboritf 
to  eontxeA  the  teodin)^  of  tbe  echoobnutiei, 
then  tliej  iDtro^aced  into  thoH  an  element 
of  ieba;ioa8  disuotd  tmd  aiiimositT.  What 
yna  the  war  est  of  tbe  difficukj'  F  He 
agreed  wili  the  Prime  Ministei  that  a  aolu- 
tion  of  the  difficultj  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
membertorOrford  (Mr,  Vernon  Hsicourt) — 
nunely,  thftt  thevethould  be  Teligions  teach- 
ing, bmt  of  an  imaectaTian  and  imdenomiiu- 
'tional  character.  These  lenns  were  far  too 
TM^e.  Those  irho  advocated  this  plan 
had  been  mielad  bv  the  SDcceee  of  partial 
experiments  that  had  been  made  upon  a 
Umited  area,  and  tindsr  aireumstanees  en- 
tirely different  Gnsn  tho«e  trader  irtiich  the 
ezpernoent  must  be  made  when  they  bad  to 
work  a  Bj'stem  of  national,  rate-enpport«d, 
mid  compnlsoiy  education.  A  ttfw  Byan- 
eelical  membera  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Nonconforming  b(>dieB,  might 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  some  comnMin 
ground  on  which  they  could  agree  as  to  the 
reliaioue  doctrines  that  were  to  be  taught 
in  Uie  echocUs.  But  they  must  otmeider  the 
large  number  of  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  1,00(^000  or  noM  Bomau  Catiidica 
to  whom  the  obaervatioii  would  not  apply, 
■ad  abo  tske  into  account  TJmtamnB,  to 
whom  oil  Trinitariaa  doctrine  was  aects- 
rianism;  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  New 
TMtement  itself  woa  a  aeclariaa  book;  and 
unbelievers,  because  it  was  proposed  to  take 
the  money  of  all  to  pay  for  tbe  support  of 
these  Bchoole.  If  they  were  to  elnninate 
from  the  proposed  system  cf  relinooa  in- 
struction whatever  was  ohjectionaola  l«  all 
these  sects  and  persons,  what  kind  of  reli- 
gion would  tbe>rhavei«l'tP  Besides,  tdisre 
waa  anodieT  difficulty.  In  caae  of  any 
differmee  ariaing  as  to  what  wna  sectarian 
teaching,  who  was  to  decide  P  He  Prime 
Hiniiter  informed  a  depnt«tion  that  waited 
on  him  not  long  since  that  th^  ooold  not 
make  the  schoolmaster  the  ultimate  jui 
ofwbathewas  to  teach  j  and  that  if 
appeal  was  to  be  to  the  local  board,  it 
wvuld  be  but  the  harbiifgeT  of  a  general 
warfare.  Some  one  suggested  amerence 
to  the  Privy  CoimdL  In  Ma(Ur.  Richard's) 
opiman,  it  was  imposmblo  that  the  Privy 
Council  could  adjudicate  upon  every  case 
that  mifht  ariie  in  €0,000  or  60,000  schools 
all  over  Ao  coantry.  The  oid^  way  in 
which  the  Government  for  the  tune  btanfj, 
lepresented  by  tlie  Committee  (tf  Oonncu 
•n  EdocKtioD,  omld  daal  with  Hm  matter, 
woidd  be  by  pnpaDDg  aonte  gmeral  initnic- 
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to  what  they  considered  to  be 
sectarian  or  uosectarian  religions  teedhhig. 
And  imagine  anv  Government  undertaking 

to  discharge  sucn  a  du^.  For  his  part,  he 
had  the  greatest  cocSdence  in  the  almost 
unbounded  iatellectunl  resources  of  the 
Prime  Minister ;  his  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical knowledge  was,  no  donht,  very 
large ;  his  inffeauily  and  constructive  faculty 
they  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  admir- 
ing during  that  and  the  last  session  of 
Parliament;  but  he  should  despair  of  even 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  succeeding  in 
constnicring  a  new  kind  of  eclectic  religion, 
including  everything  that  wae  acceptable, 
and  excluding  evervthing  that  was  nn- 
acceptablo  to  everybody.  In  this  state  of 
things  he  prc^osed  the  amendment  of  whidt 
be  bad  given  notice — namely,  that  in  any 
national  r^stem  of  elementary  education 
the  attendance  should  be  everywhere  com- 
pulsory, and  the  religious  instruction  ahould 
be  snnijied  by  voluntary  effort  and  not  ont 
of  puolic  funds.  He  was  happy  to  have 
received  imporiont  and  candid  admiasioiis 
in  its  favour.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  atkconledged  it  was 
the,  only  logical  poation  they  could  take 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Noncoutormists ;  and  he  added  that 
he  had  no  horror  of  that  logical  result, 
beoanse  he  did  not  think  that  by  itedf  it 
implied  the  slightest  disrespect  to  religions 
teaching,  or  any  wish  to  prerent  or  obstruct 
such  teaching.  .For  himself,  he  could  soy  he 
agreed  with  many  hon.  gentlemen  on  both 
Bides  of  the  House,  that  religion  was  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  important  element 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being,  the 
influence  which  alone  elfectudly  conld 
"  what  is  dark  in  us  illumine,  what  is  low, 
raise  and  support,"  And  if  there  was  any 
class  of  the  community  more  than  another 
that  reqnired  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
religion,  itWBs  precisely  that  class  for  which 
a  system  of  primary  educatian  wasspecdally 
intended — namely,  the  toiling  tnilliona  of 
our  countnmen,  in  order  to  soften  the 
asperi^  of  their  lot,  and  to  irradiate  the 
darkness  of  their  present  life  with  the  ^8^^ 
of  a  h(^  that  is  full  of  immnrtolitv.  He 
conld  not  however  sympathise  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  those  who  detmed 
as  worthless  or  dangerous  every  kind  of 
education  that  was  not  directly  religions. 
He  was  oertsia  they  were  not  snligfateDed 
friends  of  religion  who  endeavoured  to 
hnmd  as  profane  or  godless  every  kind  of 
knowledge  but  that  which  bad  soma  kind  of 
theolo^cal  tint  about  it.    Spw  coald  mif- 
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UuDg  lie  godlesa  that  introduced  ns  into 
more  perfect  acquuntance  with  the  worka 
and  waja  of  the  Supreme  Creator  P  Whal^ 
ID  fact,  was  tbia  great  nmTerse  whiuh  we 
inhabit  but  a  magnificent  schoolroom,  built 
for  US  by  the  )^reat  Uaater,  bnnft  around 
with  gorgeous  pictares,  desired  to  reveal 
to  nj  bis  glorious  and  infliute  perfections. 
He  could  claim  in  support  of  this  Tiew  the 
opinions  of  a  great  authoritj  on  education — 
namely,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
who,  in  his  recent  able  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  system  of  education,  said — 

"  I  do  Dot  like  to  call  the  American  system  o( 
education,  or  to  hear  it  called,  iireliffious.  It  is, 
perhaps, even  going  too  far  to  aaythat  itisnon- 
religiouB,  or  purely  secular.  It  the  cultlvaUon  of 
soma  of  the  choicest  intellectual  gifts  bestowed 
l>j  Qod  on  man— the  perceptions,  meeiory,  taste, 
judgment,  reason— it  the  exaction  ol  hablla  of 
puiujtuaUty,  attention.  Industry,  and  good  be- 
naTiour ;  if  the  respect  whifdi  ta  requlre'l,  and 
which  is  paid  duriog  the  reading  of  a  daily  por~ 
tion  of  Ood's  holy  word,  and  the  daily  saying  of 
tJhrist's  universiJ  prayer,  aro  all  to  be  set  dowa  : 
as  only  so  maoy  contrivances  tor  producing  ' 
"clever  devils,'  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue 
against  such  a  prejudice.  But  if,  as  I  believe, 
the  cultivation  of  one  of  God's  good  gitta,  and 
the  attempt  to  develop  an;  one  right  principle 
or  worth;  habit  are,  so  tar  as  they  go,  steps  in 
the  light  direction  not  only  of  morality,  but 
of  piety,  materials  with  which  both  the  moralist 
and  the  divine,  the  parent  and  the  Sunday- 
sctaocl  teacher,  may  hope  to  build  the  struc- 
ture ot  a  "  perfect  man  '  which  they  desire, 
then  it  IB  manifestly  ungenerous  to  turn  round 
upon  the  system  which  does  this,  which 
supplies  these  materials  of  the  building,  and  is 
prohibited  by  circumstance)  over  which  it  has 
no  control,  and  to  which  it  is  forced  to  adapt 
itMlf.  from  doing  more,  and  stigmatise  It  with 
the  tnuid  of  giyuesBnesB." 
In  Atct,  the  queetioD  WM,  not  whetber 
religious  education  was  to  be  given,  but 
how  and  by  whom  it  was  to  be  given  f 
He  wanted  not  only  reli^^oos  education 
to  be  given,  but  distinctiTe  and  positiTe 
religious  teaching,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  a 
neutral,  colourl^,  and  bloodless  kind  of 
religious  teaching,  out  of  which  everything 
that  was  essential  and  vital  had  been 
eliminated.  But  who  was  to  give  it  f  The 
State  could  not,  for  doing  eo  farmed  no 
part  of  its  functions.  What  was  the  St«t«  ? 
So  far  as  our  country  was  concerned  that 
House  might  almost  say— i'£fa(,  c'ett  moi! 
That  House  had  the  most  important  place 
in  the  legislatiso  of  the  country,  but  how  I 
waait  composed  P  They  had  only  to  look 
at  its  conatitatdon  to  become  convinced  that  j 
It  was  not  a  body  which  could  undertake  i 
to  direct  thu   religious    teaching   of  the  . 


Ur.  RiAard.  [CoMKimi— Comioira.]  ifr.  Richard. 

cotmbr.  It  was  composed  of  memberi  of 
the  Chnrclt  of  England  of  every  possible 
shade  of  opinion,  from  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Pnsey  to  those  of  Dr.  Colenso ;  of  Bomiin 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  Weelenms,  Calvinislic  Hetho- 
dista,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Unitarians,  Jewe. 
and,  for  aught  he  know,  "  Turlo,  Infidde, 
and  heretics."  How  then  could  they,  con- 
stituted as  they  were,  undertake  to  provide 
or  direct  a  system  of  religious  instruction 
for  the  people  P  He  proposed  that  the  Statu 
should  give  what  it  could  give — namelv. 
a  litenuy  and  scientific  education,  and 
leave  to  the  eburchee  and  the  lelieious 
denominationB  to  supplement  that  educa- 
tion by  teaching  religion.  He  might  be 
asked,  had  they  any  security  that  a  reli^ous 
edueuion  womd  tta  given  in  that  case  ? 
He  thought  he  could  promise  that  there 
would  be  at  least  as  good  an  education 

S'ven  tbemas  at  present.  The  fact  was, 
at  tbe  religious  education  now  given  in 
the  day-schools  was  little  better  than  n 
sham.  He  needed  no  other  proof  of  that 
statement  than  the  anntial  reports  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Committee  m  Edncation 
of  the  Privy  CounciL  He  wonld  cite  a  few 
extracts,  going  no  fdrthw  back  than  the 


of  Church  of  Eng^Bod  Schools  in  Ulou- 
cesterBhire,  says — 

"I  concur  with  such  of  my  colleagues  aa 
have  reported  unfavourably  of  the  religious 
instruction,  as  for  the  most  part  insufficient, 
mechanical,  and  unedifjing.  ■  .  .  May  I 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  responsi- 
bility tor  an  evil  which  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
can  at  least  only  alleviate,  would,  at  any 
rate  be  transferred  to  those  to  whom  it 
justly  belongs,  if  the  supervision  of  religious 
instruction  were,  in  Church  of  Eogisod  Schools. 
•a  in  otbetB,  left  altogether  to  ministers  of 
religion  and  their  superiors  ' 
The  fiev.  0.  Da  Port,  Inspector  of  Cbnich 
of  England  Schools  in  the  coontiee  of 
Berks,  Hants,  Oxford,  Surrey,  and  Wilts, 
says— 

"  The  catechism  is  most  probably  learned  nu- 
moriUr,  but  it  is  repMUed  generally  quite  with- 
out intelligBnca,  and  is  droned  out  ^most  unm- 
teUigbtj;  and  where  Bible  Stories  are  taught, 
and  not  merely  read,  the  style  of  answering  is 
generally  a  mere  aimultaneaus  bawl  in  response 

'-  -'••■—  '— -"ng  or  stereotyped  qi—*' ^ 

id  pcoraiBSs  for  the  I 
cal'  i^orance   c 
judividually." 
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"  As  a  mttUr  at  fact  iC  is  run,  Uuragh  not 
without  eiceptioD  to  find  tbe  religious  kiiow- 
]ed^  really  good  vhere  it  hw  not  received  at- 
ttntion  from  the  clergyman ;  and  where  Ihe 
clergyman  never  takea  any  port  at  tUI,  it  ii 
generally  superfidal  in  the  exUems* 
The  Her.  J.  Prjce,  Chnrck  of  Englind 
lospectoi  in  Hid- Wales,  saje — 

"Even  in  very   fair   annual  grant  ichools. 


:,  u  he  SB^B,  a  High  Church- 
man, though  he  (Mf.  Richard)  must  evf  a 
most  generous  and  large-hearted  High 
Churchman.  In  a  pampUet  published  b; 
him  33  years  ago,  he  advocates  a  plan  pr»- 
dsely  similar  to  Ids.    He  would  quota  his 


tioD  much  whether  the  children  derive  much 
nuritual  profit  from  it,  if  it  has  been  taught 
them  by  the  acting  teai^r,  an  apprentice,  or  a 
monitor.  Such  teaching  is  necesaarily  given  in 
such  a  dry,  hard,  and  uninviting  manner,  that 
it  does  not  reach  the  heart,  and  utterly  tails,  if 
such  be  its  purpose,  in  makinir  the  children 
batUr  Christians,  oc  better  Churchmen ;  while 
in  interior  schools  the  children  are  simply 
dammed  for  the  religious  examinations  a  tevr 
days  beloie  the  inspector's  visit.  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  dergyman  ot  the  parish  will 
perhaps  consider  that  the  children  are  taught 
thsir  religions  duties  by  tbe  schoolmaster,  and 
will  be  apt,  thetetoie,  to  neglect  the  most  Im- 
portant  work  bimsslt." 

The  Rot.  G.  Steele  sajs  of  schools  in- 
spected by  him  in  Lancashiie — 

"  But  probably  there  is  greater  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner,  than  with  tbe 
matter  of  religious  instnictJoD.  Too  often  the 
examiner  finds  the  cbildren'H  minds  almost 
blank  of  aoyljiing  beyond  mere  facts  of 
history,  or  formulas  of  doctriiie.  Sound  prin- 
dplee  for  the  regulation  ot  dailj  life,  and  the 
gnat  ideas  of  duty  and  responsibility,  are  not 
sufficiently  grafted  upon  Scriptural  facts  and 

He  eonld  multiply  theee  qnotations,  bat  for 
fear  of  wesmng  the  House.  And  was  this 
ft  kind  of  religious  education  for  which  it 
ma  worth  so  vehemently  to  contend  f 
Who,  then,  should  take  c&re  of  the  religious 
edacktioD  f  There  were  more  than  60,000 
nunisters  of  religion  in  Gnffl&Dd  who  had 
noother  reuou  to  assign  for  their  own  exist- 
ence, except  thUtbey  existed  to  teach  reli- 
giontothepeopla  Some  of  them  were  paid 
UKTgdy  ont  of  State  endowments,  andif  their 
fnitotion  wu  to  be  given  over  to  the  school- 
iDHter,  why  not  ^ve  the  latter  «  portion  of 
the  re^iona  endowments?  But  nearly  all 
theae  numstera  of  relioiMi  had  also  working 
with  them,  and  under  Sbtir  soparintendenoe, 
ley  organisations  of  Tations  kinds,  including 
anoUe  band  <tf  some  320,000  Sunday  school 
tetdtaia  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  reli- 
aions  education.  Be  was  happy  to  fortify 
m»  own  views  by  the  authority  of  a  dis- 
tinguished minister  .and  dignitary  c^  the 
Obnrcb  of  Kngland,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
Dean  of  Ohicbester.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  nuffe  competent  author!^.    Dr. 


"  I^t  us,  then,  see  what  steps  may  be  taken 
ithSut  violation  ot  religious  principles,  and,  it 
),  what  Steps  augifat  to  be  tnken.  In  order  to 
do  this,  let  us  ascertain  why  there  has  been  so 


every  proposal  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  favour  of  a  State  education.  Statesmen,  as 
well  as  others,  will  always  find  that  it  is  the 
part  of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  ot  honesty,  '  la 
tell  tbe  truth  and  shame  the  devil'  When  a 
suspicion  exists  that  falsehood  lurks  at  the 
tx>ttom  of  a  measure  proposed  for  our  accept- 
ance,repugnBni:etoitisstrai^htwsy excited.  If 
tbe  State  proniisos  what  it  is  quite  clear  the 
State  is  unable  to  give,  then,  tiecaiise  its  pro- 
misee SJe  known  to  be  false,  a  prejudice  is  ex- 
cited Bgainat  its  prnposaU.  It  is  abundantly* 
clear  that  the  State  cannot  give  a  religious  edu- 
cation,  as  the  word  religion  is  understood  by 
unsophiatjcaled  minds.  The  assertion  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  Stats  should  educate,  luid 
that  its  education  must  be  a  religious  one, 
which  is,  as  I  shall  show,  in  one  sense  true, 
must  greatly  awaken  euspicion  when  the  asser- 
ion  is  made  by  those  who  are  known  to  have 
lo  religion,  properly  speaking,  themselves.  It 
9  suspected  that  an  evasion  is  intended,  and 
hat  it  is  meant  to  keep  tbe  word  otpromise  to 
the  ear,  but  break  it  to  the  hope.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  the  religious  mind  which  excites  a 
su^iicion  that  tbe  principle  is  enunciated  merely 
'  ''snoe  opposition;  and  the  question  at  once 
s  to  the  practical  English  mind—  to  which 
religion  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  reality — when 
you  speak  of  religion,  what  religion  do  you 
■ntend?      The  Churchman  asks,  is  education 

0  ba  based  on  my  religion  7  if  it  be,  1  am 
■e*dy  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  work 
with  the  State.  But  no,  this  cannot  be;  forthis 
would  exclude  a  larse  and  influential  poriJon  ot 
the  community,  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and 
then  comes  the  question  from  the  Dissenters, 
win  you  base  education  upon  Protestantism,  or 
the  admisdon  of  every  species  of  doctrine  and 
opmion  except  tboee  wbtcb  are  peculiar  to  tbe 
Caiurchol  Rome?  This  cannot  be;  because  it 
would  lead  to  the  reiection  ot  Roman  Cstholics. 
Will  you  base  religion  then  on  tbe  Bible  and  the 
Bible  only?  The  difliculty  now  occurs  as  lo 
the  version  to  be  used,  whether  the  authorised 
version,  the  Roman  CalhoUe,  or  the  'Unitarian' 
version.  What,  then,  is  tbe  religion  the  states- 
man will  give  us  as  the  basis  of  education? 
Upon  investigating  the  subject  we  find  that  a 
notion  prevails  among  careless  people  that  re- 
l^on  may  be  treated  as  either  general  or  spedal ; 
special  religion  is  doctrinal,  and  general  religion 

1  is  some  system  ot  morals,  vrtiid]  being  divested 
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of  all  doctrine,  looka  bo  like  no  religion  ftt  all 
that  religious  penonB  >t  once  perceive  that 
irtien  people  Uuk  nf  nn  education  DAsed  on  such 
a  religion,  tbe;  seek  to  deceive  tbemBelTss  aa 
well  Be  lu  and  utter  a  faliehood.  I  believe  that 
^  religioiu  secLs  and  parties  will  on  this 
gioiind  comliine  ta  resist  anj  State  education 
which  is  profemadlf  i-eligiou?,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  becauai  atatestnen  have  supposed  it  neces- 
earr,  in  order  to  conciliate  religious  persons, 
which  they  have  entirely  Taiiedtodo,  by  talking 
of  tiieir  education  as  baaed  upon  religion,  that 
the  slicing  feeling  of  opposition  to  State  eiluca 
tjon  has  bean  excited.  But  their  position  wilt 
be  changed,  if  they  tell  us  llist,  while  the  Slale 
recognises  the  necessity  of  a  religious  eduok- 
Uon,  it  can  itwif  only  give  a  titei'ar;  and  sdaa- 
tiAc  educalion;  and  that  it  will  obtain  bom 
others  a  blessing  which  it  cannot  confer  itself. 
It  makes  an  ^Bential  difference  whether  a  part 
is  put  for  the  whole,  uLich  is  the  foft  under 
the  system  hitherto  proposed ;  or  whether  the 
literary  education  of  the  Slate  bo  declared  of 
itaeif  uiBufficient,  and  only  one  department  of 
a  great  work.  IF  the  Stats  says  that  it  will 
moke  provision  for  literary  or  secular  instruc- 
tion, calling  in  the  joint  aid  of  the  Church  and 
Disseotera  to  complete  the  educalion ;  it  it 
divides  education  into  two  dopartmenls,  asaum- 
fngoneto  itself  and  offering  every  facility  to 
thote  who  labour  in  the  other  department,  a 
great  portion  of  the  objections  to  wtiich  I  have 
alluded  win  be  anniliilated.'' 

He  waa  happ;  also  to  \e  aUe  to  cite  in  tar- 

■row  of  his  views  the  opinion  of  another  very 
dktinguished  man,  the  late  Mr.  Cabden,  to 
-wliom  the  Priiae  MiniBter  bad  referred  on 
Tktu«d»7  in  tba«e  terma  of  Tt^>ect  and  aA~ 
miration  which  he  always  delights  to  use  in 
gpealiinK  of  that  iUustrious  patriot  But 
the  nght  hon.  gentleman,  in  epeaking  of 
!IiIt.  Cobdes'a  views  on  education,  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  a  pHsasge.  He  would 
COBtinue  the  quotation,     iir.  Cobden  said — 

"Id  joining  the  seculoi  systun  o(  education> 
I  have  not  tuisn  up  the  plan  from  any  original 
love  for  a  system  of  eduoation  which  eitbar 
separatee  itself  tram  religion,  or  which  sets  up 
some  peculiar  and  novel  mode  of  a  aysMm 
iriiioh  shall  be  diSerait  frnn  anything  which 
has  pcpceded  it  in  this  country.  I  cooiass  that 
lor  fifteen,  years  my  efforts  in.  education,  nod 
my  hopes  of  success  in  ^Cahli^iLne  a  system  of 
nationnl  education,  hnve  always  buen  aesociated 
with  the  idea  of  coiinling  the  education  of  this 
country  with  the  rehgious  communities  which 
exist.  But  I  have  found,  after  trying  it,  as  I 
think,  in  every  possible  shape,  such  insufferable 
difficultiea  in  cunsequence  of  the  reh'gioua  dis- 
cordasces  of  this  country,  that  I  have  taken 
refuge  in  this,  which  has  been  called  the  remote 
haven    of    refuge  for    tlia  educalianlRs—the 


It  any  system 
ahonld,  tbeietoie,  be  a  hypocrite,  if  1  w< 
say  I  have  any  particular  repugnance  to 
tem  of  education  coupled  with  religious  in 


lecoimtiy,  U 
on  than  I  lu 


have  of  the  utter  hopelesi. 

sttemptiDg  to  unite  the  rdigious  bodies  of 
tUs  country  in  an^  Byst«ni  of  eduoation ;  so 
that  I  can  hardly  brmg  myself  even  lj>  give  a 
serious  consideration  to  the  plan  that  has  now 
been  brought  forward  by  gentleman  ip  this 
city,  and  who  have  broujtlit  it  Forward,  do 
doubt,  with  the  beet  possible  inteutions,  and 
who  have  only  to  persevere  in  order  to  find 
wbat  I  have  found,  for  the  lael  16  vMrs— the 
hop«JuHieu  of  the  task.  Par  what' is  it  Choaa 
gBBtiaman  have  bow  proposed  to  do  ?  Is  there 
any  novelty  in  it  ?  Why,  it  is  precitely  what 
Parliament^  and  the  Government,  and  the  Com- 
iBittee  of  I'rivy  Council  have  been  attempting 
to  do  now  (or  a  great  nu«ihert/ years— that  is, 
la  givn  a  syBCem  of  eduoation  t»  the  country 
which  slnJi  comprise  rriigious  instruction,  ana 
which  shall  call  upon  the  people  of  thiscountry 
ti>nitocnl>e  ,  through  lasation  or  rates,  for  the 
general  religious  as  well  as  secular  eduou^ inn  of 
the  country.  You  will  have  lijgh  and  Low 
Church  conteodiDg  foe  the  appointment  oE 
masters;  in  one  parish.  High  Church  predomi- 
nating, the  masters  will  be  dwelling  nn  the 
necessity  of  the  old  forms  of  the  Church  asd 
enforcing  tlie  ritual  and  observances  prescribed 
by  the  litui^y  and  canons ;  and  in  another  you 
will  have  the  Low  Church,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
dwelling  on  what  they  rennrd  as  the  more  vital 
essence  of  reliHion,  and  i&cDUnbenancing  those 
fonDB  which  the  High  Church  regard;  and  you 
will  have  the  same  discorda  prevadhig  your 
schools  ;  and  the  coneequeno6  will  be  decrawed 
effldeocy  of  the  masterfl.  and,  in  some  eases,  a 
divided  scho-il.  a  disruption  of  the  school  along 
with  the  cerrgri'gBtion  ;  and  yoH  will  have  to 
fight  the  battle  ugain,  to  reconcile  tbe  different 
bodies ;  and,  in  the  end,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
Bcieniw,  it  win  come,  aa  in  America  and  tiolland. 
Id  this,  you  will  be  obliged,  after  a  great  waste 
of  time,  to  return  to  the  seculac  system  which 
they  have  adopted,  and  which  we  are  met  here 
'to  advocate." 

But  he  might  he  asked,  if  idifHous  teacbiog 
wwe  ezdtidfld  from  tho  sehoole,  was  there 
not  the  danger  of  our  turning  out  a  pall- 
iation of  infidelsF  Well,  in  reply  to  that  he 
would  rsEvr  to  tiw  eipttienoa  of  two  great 
Dations,  which  had  vespectivel^  tried  the  two 
oppeeita  metbod&  In  Piussia  t^ere  had 
been  for  some  years  eeteblisbad  a  national 
eystem  of  education  baaed  on  reiigious  in- 
Btroction,  and  ths  rebgioufl  teaching  waa  of 
a  most  dogmatic  and  positive  chAncteir; 
end  what  was  Uie  result  f  Tbeiewasm>t  in 
Euzo^  a  more  ineligious  nation  tbaa  the 
PitiBBiaBS.  That  wae  geoeiallT  aoknow- 
ladffed  to  be  true ;  and  when  he  was  in 
Beriin  laat  autumM  be  waa  very  much  atruck 
by  the  &at  stated  in  one  of  the  jounala 
that  of  the  people  buned  n  that  d^.  30 
per  cent  wan  boriad  without  any  kind  of 
tdjgioua  obawranra  (  ~  ~'^"' 
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erei— k  &ct  whiclu  lie  thou^it,  epoke 
Tolnmea  aa  to  tbe  religiooa  indinereiice  of 
the  peopla.  In  the  United  Sutes,  on  tlie 
other  fiand,  thev  ibiuul  eubstaotdally  a 
secular  aystem.  It  was  true  liie;  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bibb  in  nuny  of  the  schools 
«Tei7  monung,  but  by  uo  meaoa  in  aU. 
There  was  not  a  moie  reli^ous  people  in 
the  world  than  the  Amencans.  In  proof 
of  that  he  would  mendou,  that  according 
to  the  United  States  census  of  18S0,  there 
were  in  that  country  54,000  church  edifices 
«rect«d  b;  Toluntair  contributions,  at  an 
eatimated  value  of  f7I,000,000  dollars.  It 
was,  moreover,  found  that  the  number  of 
those  churchea  had  increased  50  per  cent. 
and  hftd  doubled  in  value  durii^  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  The  total  church  accom- 
modation was  one  church  for  every  €44 
penona,  there  beiiw  in  the  aggregate 
12^5,119  rattings,  being  one  sitting  fiM' 
«TBiT  two  and  a-Biilf  penom  in  the  whole 
foptdatioD.  He  wished  he  could  sbt  as 
muck  fin  their  own  country.  At  least 
three-iburths  of  the  entire  populatii 
States  are  under  the  dominant  infl 
the  chief  Protestant  Churchee— the  Pres- 
lnt«rians,  the  Ctxi^regationolistB,  the  Dta- 
thodista,  the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians, 
the  Lutheran,  the  Oermau,  the  Dutch  Re- 
(prmers.  That  waa  a  pretty  conclusive 
moof  that  the  secular  aysteip  had  not  made 
tlie  Americans  a  nation  of  infidels.  Why 
not,  therefore,  try  it  here  P  What  the  day 
ichoola  omitted,  the  ministers  of  religion 
utd  tiie  Suodav  schools  would  supply,  and 
■oertoinlj  he  hoa  no  &ar  of  the  result.  With 
ngatd  to  hie  own  country  (the  Principality), 
Iw  had  no  iear  that  the  ehudren  wouM  grow 
4ip  godless,  even,  though  religion  was  not 
taught  in  the  day  schools.  In  their  homes, 
tnr  their  potantB,  in  churches  and  in  chapels, 
tne^  could  not  laU  to  have  their  religious 
traming  carefully  attended  to.  lie,  tbere- 
ibre,  ventured  to  ccanmeod  hie  n^olution 
earnestly  to  the  House.  Let  the  9tate  give 
what  it  could  give — literary  and  scientific 
instruction.  Let  it  develop  the  bculties 
sad  train  the  intelhgencs  of  the  people,  and 
thea  let  the  Christian  ministers  oo  that 
which  they  cauM  do,  ought  to  do,  a«d  he 
fealieTed  would  do — lead  that  tiained  iotel- 
Ggence  to  the  knewledge  and  love  of  Ood. 
1^  thua  net  attempting  to  join  together 
tvo  thnga  that  cannot  caatesce — by  en- 
''  I  t«  the  State  the  work  which  alone 
a  do — \fj  looking  to  ihow  whose 
■  fuBction  and  special  duty  it,  was,  fi)r 
tM  SBpfb  of  the  religious  t«achiBg  of  the 
pa^k'— they  would  best  fonn,  not  only  on 


educated  but  also  a  religious  people,  and 
would;  at  the  eame  time,  be  paymg  heed  to 
the  injunction  of  Him  whom  most  of  them 
'  that  House  called  Master,  W  "leaviiMr 
to  Cfesor  the  things  that  ore  Cteaar'B,  ana 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  The 
hon.  member   concluded    by  moving  hit 


Sm    CHARLES    W.    DILKE:    Mr. 

Speaker — My  hon.  fiiend  the  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Richard)  has  re- 
minded the  House  that,  when  this  Bill  waa 
introduced,  regret  was  expressed  ly  man^ 
that  the  Oovemment  should  have  dealt  this 
year  with  education.  It  waa  felt  that,  long 
as  we  had  waited,  it  was  better  even  to  wait 
another  year,  ^d  then  deal  with  English 
and  Irish  education  m  a  whole,  and  carry 
then  a  per&ct  measure  for  both  countries, 
rather  than  an  imperfect  measui«  now  for 
one.    I  was  not  one  of  those  who  held  that 

Siinion  then ;  but  1  hold  it  now,  because, 
though  public  opinion  has  ripened  &st, 
and  the  country  is  ready  for  a  better  BiQ, 
we  still  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  un- 
willing hostility  to  a  Minister  with  whom 
we  cannot  hut  sympathise — whom  we  can- 
not but  admire  and  respect ;  and  because  it 
ifl  still  left  with  the  great  constituencies  to 
^rce  the  hand  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  drive 
them  into  doing  that  which,  I  believe, 
many  of  them  personally  would  be  ^^  to 
do.  My  hon.  fi^nd  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House — as  a  "Welsh  Nonconformist,  a 
Dissenter  of  the  Dissenters — has  dwelt 
chiefiy  upon  the  first  and  third  clauees  of 
his  resolutioo.  He  cores  more  about  theee 
clauees  than  abont  the  second,  though  ho 
cores  Gsr  all.  I  trust  that  I  also  care  forall; 
but,  caring  for  all,  I  admit  frankfy  to  the 
House  that  I  care  chiefiy  for  the  second. 
Only  £>r  this  reason,  however,  do  I  care 
chiefly  for  compulsion — because|  if  pennie- 
sive  compulsion  is  carried,  it  will  be  years 
and  years  before  we  con  make  it  general, 
even  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  principle  i£ 
compulsion  altogether;  whereas,  il  yon 
carry  permissive  eectorianiam  thia  year, 
before  next  year  comes,  or  before  a  few 
years  are  passed,  you  will  have  lefusala  to 

Siy  the  education  rate,  you  wiH  have^  to 
istrain  ibr  it,  you  will  have  disaatis&ction 
in  the  country  and  riots  in  your  towns,  and 

Jou  will  be  glad  to  undo  what  you  have 
one,  and  to  have  it  forgotten  as  quickly  as 
may  be  that  you  ever  propoeed  so  indefea- 
sible a  echeme.  Mv  hon.  friend,  too,  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Education  League,  while 
I  speak  to-day  as  a  member  of  that  body  ; 
which,  while  its  members  difiar  amcoig 
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br  a  pTopoeal  thtt  H  ehall  be  fjfiTen  otAj  on 
the  ume  conditioDa  on  which  yon  giTe 
the  rates — that  is,  that  in  order  to  share  in 
the  grmt,  you  ahoold  permit  the  ezcliuion 
ot  catecbisms  and  formolaiiee  from  jour 
own  Church  schools.  To  attack  the  rell- 
Kioua  daoses  of  the  Bill  is,  howerer,  to 
attempt  to  kill  again  an  already  twice- 
slaia  foe  ;    for  there  is  no  defence  upon 


tbemsehes  ae  to  whether  or  not  tbe  schools 
should  he  &ee — aa  to  whether  the  Bible 
should  be  read  in  tiiem  or  whether  they 
should  be  pnrelr  secular — has  always  been 
one  upon  ttie  subject  of  compulsian.  Every 
one  of  the  donors  of  those  lar^  sums  which 
haTO  been  contributed  to  its  funds,  every 
one  of  those  thouaanda  of  members  who 
have  joined  its  ranks  in  all  the  boroughs 
and  almost  all  the  villages  of  the  land — all. 
without  ""    ' i-    ■'--a  . 
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ut  exeepUoD,  have  subscribed  to,  and 
le  has  dissented  from  the  princijje  of 
compulsion.  Before,  sir,  I  pass  to  tli 
ject  of  compulsion,  I  should  like  to 
lew  words  upon  the  other  parte  of  the 
resolution.  In  m^  humble  opinion,  the 
exclusion  of  catechisms  is  not  much  of  an 
improvement  in  practice,  and  ia  no  improve- 
ment at  aU  in  principle.  Were  I  a  Dis- 
eenter,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  the  reverse, 
too,  of  a  compliment ;  for  it  seems  to  assume 
that  the  object  of  the  Nonconformists  is, 
not  to  assert  a  principle,  but  only  to  worry 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Some.     The  QoTemment  have  apparently 

S'  ren  way,  because  they  admit  the  force  of 
e  argument  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  try 
and  make  of  children  controversial  divines. 
But  it  ia  for  the  Churches,  and  not  for  the 
Slate,  to  rect^Tiize  this  truth.  It  is  ibr  the 
Churches  to  re&ain  from  teaching  their 
<!at«chiBmB  and  formularies  to  children  nn- 
der  12,  and  not  for  the  State  to  compel  them 
to  refiiun.  If  yon  meddle  with  the  character 
of  the  teaching  you  make  yourselvea  lespon- 
rible  fbr  it.     I  am  not  speaking  under  any 

S«dal  feeling  of  disappointmeet.  The 
ill,  as  it  stands,  ia  eqiuUly  unfavourable, 
io  my  opioion,  to  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  to  both  parties  in  tbe  country.  I  am 
not  a  Nonconformist;  bnt  to  the  Dissenters 
I  might  point  out— if  they  did  not  know  it 
far  better  than  it  ia  possible  for  me  to  know 
— that  the  kind  of  teaching  to  which  they 
object  will  be  aa  rife  as  before  in  the  rate- 
butlt  schools,  but  that  it  will,  at  the  same 
time^  be  far  more  invidious  in  its  nature. 
For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  priestly  abso- 
lution can  be  more  easily  taught  upon  the 
Gospels  than  in  any  other  way,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  taught,  now  that  you  have  ex- 
cluded the  Church  catachiam  from  the 
schools,  than  was  ever  the  case  b(Jbre.  On 
the  other  band.  Churchmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  who  may  be  favouraUe  to 
the  denominational  system,  must  know 
Terr  well  that  the  grantis  not  in  much  im-  1 
mediate  danger  if  let  alone;  but  that,  if 
this  Bill  passes,  as  it  ia,  next  year  the  pro- 
powtion  to  jncro««  the  gnmt  will  be  met  I 


grounds  of  mindple  attempted  to  be  nude 
for  them.    You.  still  propose  to  apply  rate* 


to  schools  in  which  sectarian  teaching  may 
be  given — a  proposal  which  the  present 
Prime  Minister  condemned  some  14  years 
ago.    Ho  then  spoke  thus — 

"  But  what  would  be  the  diacord  if,  ioatead 
of  voting  a  cburch  rale  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  known  eccleaiBsUeal  lawsof 
the  country,  you  vote  ft  rate  for  the  support  of 
some  religion— you  had  not  ouite  determinad 
what— a  religion  which  would  be  settled  after 
the  rate  was  voted  at  the  next  meeUng  of  the 
ratepayers  ?  .  ,  .  If  I  ftm  right  in  believing 
thsC  such  diacords  would  arise,  the  evil  would 
be  so  intolerable  that  it  would  brine-  its  own 
cure,  eiUier  hi  throwing  over  the  whole  matter 
into  the  hands  ot  the  Committee  of  Council,  or 
else  hi  petiUons  loading  the  table  ot  this  House, 
and  calliDg  on  us,in  a  voice  not  to  be  mistaken^ 
to  repaal  so  odious  a  law.'— [3  Hantari, 
Cili.  9S0-1.J 

It  is  not  strange,  I  think,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  say  that  this  ia  concurrent 
endowment,  and    should   take    the   view 

they  do  of  anch  a  plan.  Under  an  ap- 
plication of  rates  to  a  denominational  sys- 
tem yon  are  paying  for  religious  teachings 
for,  how  can  you  separate  your  pajmente, 
and  say  that  the  grant  goes  to  one  part  of 
the  instruction  and  the  snbecriptions  to 
another  P  you  are  doing  more  than  paying 
fbr  rolipouB  teaching— you  are  paymg,  r' 


nd  the  same  time,  for  allpoaeible  sorts 
of  religiouB  and  irreligious  teti^liing:  jon 
are  pacing  the  countiy  clergy,  and  ;fotr 
are  paying  Hr.  Bradlaugh :  yon  are  paying 
people  who  teach  that  chil^vn^  aonis  are 
:ost  if  they  die  nnbaptized ;  and  you  are 
ps^ng  people  who  teach  that  to  baptiie 
children  is  an  error.  Why  should  you  do 
it  ?  A  great  deal  wss  made  here  on  Thurs- 
day last  of  the  Catholic  difficulty,  and  I 
would  not  underrate  it ;  but  I  have  to  say 
that,  so  far  aa  my  leading  Catholic  con- 
-■"'uente  represent  their  co-relig^onista,  they 
favourable  to  the  last  clause  of  the  re- 
solution of  my  hon.  friend.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  toiniforni  myself  of  their  views; 
and  I  can  state  that,  while  they  desire  to 
preserve  the  denominational  system  so  iti 
as  it  existE^  they  feel  tba^  aa  relJg)oii> 
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diSarencu  prerent  its  brang  extended  to 
those  CExtreme  cues  of  edQcstdoDal  destita- 
tian  irhieb  we  hsTe  now  to  meet,  the  St»te 
may  pioperlj  deolwe  that  it  will  step  in  and 
teach  neglected  children  how  to  tead  and 
iriite  and  cipher.  To  the  Catholics,  as  the; 
well  know,  the  oducatjon  in  the  rate-«up- 
ported  echoola  must  be  secular ;  for,  as  tne 
Bill  now  stands,  there  is  no  town  in  England, 
tinleas  it  be  Anndel,  where  the  CsUiolics 
will  elect  a  member  of  the  school  baud. 
We  hare  to  choose,  they  say,  between 
seenlarism  and  penecotion. 

I  come  now  at  once  to  that  portion  of  the 
leaolntion  of  my  hon.  Aiend  wnich  declares 


It  any 


meet  our  present  wants  or  to  be  called 
national,  ought  to  prOTide  for  general  com- 
pnlsoiy  att^dance.  The  Bill  that  we  have 
Wore  OS  does  not  do  this :  yet,  what  irB 
the  argnments  of  prindple  that  can   be 


little  better  than  a  play  upon  the  word— it 
ia  that  compulsion  interferes  with  liberty. 
Of  conrse  it  does.  What  law  that  we  pass 
does  not  F  But,  does  it  interfere  witnout 
neoeaajty  f  Does  it  interfere  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  harm  fjreatar  than  the  btesringe 
which  it  brings  with  it  to  the  children  and 
to  the  State  F  It  interferes,  remember, 
"  f  of  one  generation,  for 
t  ^neration  will  need 
no  interference,  "it  mterferes  only  with 
the  wicked,  who  -riolate  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  first  of  the  rights  of  the 
child,  but  what  I  wo&ld  call  the  first  of 
the  dntiee  to  the  State.  In  a  deipotic 
country,  perhaps,  its  rales  might,  witnout 
any  gross  folly,  treat  education  as  a  matter 
between  the  parent  and  the  child.  But 
here — where,  whatever  the  theory  of  yow 
Ccnstitution,  the  honour  of  the  country  is 
as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  in 
ahnostsay  Republic  that  as  yet  eiists — here 
yon  cannot  afford  to  have  children  brought 
op  in  ignorance.  There  is  no  socb  thing  as 
a  right  to  do  hann  to  othera ;  and  you  bnr- 
leaqne  the  name  of  liberty  when  you  apply 
it  to  the  forcible  withholding  of  eduation 

Sa  &ther  from  a  child  to  the  degndation 
the  in&nt  and  the  danger  of  tne  Slate. 
Soch  being  the  fiitih^  of  the  eole  argument 
of  prindpls  which  hhs  been  urged  sgwist 
compulsion,  what  bare  we  to  my  for  itp 
In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  any 
proposed  national  system  of  education,  we 
minit  urge  that  it  is  not  &ir  to  raise  heavy 
taxes  iru^!  the  people  without  tou  can 
promise  them  that  tiiu  object  for  wnich  you 
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tax  them  shall  be  secured.  This  you  C(U> 
onlypromiseifyouhsvecompnlsion.  Again, 
Tou  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufBcient  ground 
for  compulsion — nnleu  yon  can  discover 
strong  reasons  which  tell  the  other  way — 
in  the  mere  foct  that  your  statisticB  show 
that,  owing  to  the  criminal  indifference  of 
paiente,  thousands  of  children  are  growing- 
up  untaught,  to  their  own  mieerr,  and  to. 
the  misery,  too,  of  all  who  are  citixenB  of 
the  same  State.  No  one  deniee  that  thie 
is  so )  and  if  you  ask  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  give  an  answer  whether  it  weuld- 


Bound  the  depths  of  English  ignorance,  and, 
on  the  other  nand,  to  look  with  wondering- 
respect  at  the  astonishing  and  admirable 
efiects  of  uniTorsal  education  on  the  people 
of  Central  Europe,  such  men  are  aware  that 
the  wideness  of  the  difference  makes  in 
itself  a  case  which  it  is,  of  course,  open  to 
opponents  to  rebut,  but  which,  at  the  kaat, 
they  are  bound  to  try  to  answer.  But, 
where  are  our  opponents  F  Where  are  they 
to  befoundF  Abnoet  everv  member  of  thw 
Honse — indeed,  I  know  "but  one  excep- 
tion— concedes  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
The  Government  concede  it  in  their  BiU. 
The  Preddent  of  the  Uanchester  Education- 
Union  hu  declared  himself  in  &vonr  of  gme- 
ralcompnldon.  Ofhis  rank  and  file,  some  are 
for  direct  and  some  for  indirect  compulMon ; 
but  all  equally  concede  our  prindple.  The 
Manchester  Bill  Committee  join  with  the 
League  in  demanding  direct  cimipnlsion. 
The  Nonconformist  bMies  all  give  it  a  lead-  . 
ing  place  in  their  memorials  and  petitions. 
Uembere  who  sit  on  that  side  are  justly 
proud  of  having  passed  the  Factory  Act^ 
which  first  gave  us  a  measure  of  compnlsion  ,- 
and  we  who  ut  on  this  side  not  unfrequentl  j 
showonr  jealou^  of  hon.  f^ntleman  oppo- 
site by  attempting  to  claim  a  portion  of 
their  bme.  I  repMt,  then,  that  the  princi- 
ple is  conceded,  and  indeed,  that  we  have- 
come  to  this  condition  of  aAirs— that  each- 
of  us  npgn  both  rides  is  in  bvour  of  com- 
pnlsion himself,  bat  thinks  that  evetybodj- 
else  is  agunst  it  At  all  OTenls,  however 
that  may  oe,  the  prindple  is  conceded,  and' 
the  only  open  question  is  one  of  poeubility- 
or  convenienca  I  asked,  a  little  while  ago^ 
whatwerethe  argnments  of  principle  egsinst 
compnlsion  F  Now,  I  ask,  what  are  tiie 
argnments  of  practice  F  One  only,  eff*^i 
and  that,  too,  in  my  humble  judgment,  false. 
That  you  ai«  depriving  the  parent  of  the 
wages  of  bis  child  is  not  m  itself  an  argu- 
ment; it  is  only  t^fuX;  and  to  be  made 
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into  an.  amiment  nquiies  von  to  go  an  and 

add  that  Die  dapnuatioo  does  more  barm 
Oiaa  good — nhich  I  thick  few  will  aseert, 
and  which  I,  at  all  eTentti,  den;.  You  have 
the  childran  and  the  State  to  conBidor,  as 
Tell  as  the  parent  j  and,  at  the  parents 
elect  ua,  we  are,  perhaps,  more  lik<^lj  to  err 
-on  the  ude  of  coneidering'  the  Individual 
parents  too  much  and  the  children  acd  the 
State  too  little,  than  we  are  likely  to  make 
miatakeB  the  otner  way.  We  hasa  to  secure 
the  State  against  crime;  to  strengthen  it 
atrainst  vice ;  to  steady  it  against  ignorance. 
We  have  to  protect  the  children  of  the 
widiM,  whose  natural  guardians  we  are, 
Againstevilswbich,  whatever  thej  majbein 
degree,  are  in  kind  at  least,  the  evils 
wMch  under  bIbtsij,  the  bondeman  ia 
liable  to  suffer  at  his  master's  hands  — 
that  by  compulsion  you  are  depriving  the 
&thei  of  the  wages  of  his  child,  1  Budjuat 
now,  is  not  an  argument  but  a  &ct.  But, 
is  it  even  a  tact  ?  Surelvi  if  general  com- 
niUaion  were  to  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  wages  of  adult  laboui  would  undergo  a 
raae — aiisejust  as  sensihle  as  that  which 
<Rould  be  caused  bj  the  emigration  of 
s»Teml  miUions  of  people,  and  against  a  losa 
«f  wages  you  would  m  able  to  set  off  a 
geneEbl  compensating  ^in.  Again,  it  is 
too  late  for  us  to  take  Uie  wages  objection 
DOW.  The  Home  Secrstaty  has  promised 
legiakitioD  during  next  seKsion,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  that  yuu  will  have  compulsion 
^tplied  in  the  case  ofallagncaJtural  children 
who  ate  at  work,  so  that  this  Bill  will  apply 
only. to  those  who  ma;  be  said,  as  iar  a» 
-Rages  earning  goes,  to  be  at  play.  There 
seema,  then,  to  be  little  in  tliia  aigument 
of  loBB  of  wages,  and  yet  it  ia  t£e  only 
argument  of  practice,  for  tha  cry  that  the 
country  will  not  stand  compulsion  is  only 
the  sHjne  thii^  in  other  words.  Either  the 
aaeorted  hostilitf  of  tie  country  means  a 
&ar  of  loss  of  wageSj  or  it  mnst  be  an  idle 
w«judice  of  which,  m  so  great  a  matter,  it 
does  not  behoTe  the  House  to  take  accouitt. 
We  cannot  feiriy  aj-gue  out  this  question,  of 
compulsion  because  the  Government  diearm  ■ 
hostility.  They  admit  everything  we  say 
against  the  permiasive  principle  in  compuJ- 
BOO,  almost  before  we  eay  it.'  They  admit 
the  economioal  olyections  to  which  I  have 
referred.  They  admit  that,  under  tieir 
Bill,  where  the  principk  is  most  needed 
it  will  have  no  chance  of  being  tried,  and 
tiiiBT  admit  that  when  it  may  to  tried  it 
will  be  tried  under  the  mort  un&TOumUe 

conditione  possible.     WTiat  they  oav  is 

« We  aw  for  compulsion,  but  we  axe  Soubt- 


fid  aboai  the  countiT."    WaD,  but  if  yon 

are  &vourabIe  you  onght  to  have  put  it  in. 
your  Bill,  and  withdrawn  it  onlf  when  jon 
were  convinced  that  the  countiy  was  hostila. 
As  it  is,  what  evidence  have  you  that  the  < 
country  ia  hostile  P  If  you  have  any,  I 
challeiige  you  to  produce  it  to  the  Houm. 
Every  section  of  educational  refarmera  ia 
fovour&ble  to  compulsiim;  eveiy  meeting', 
not  only  in  the  great  town,  hut  m  towna  of 
all  sizes,  pronounces  in  favour  of  compulsion. 
The  clergy  report  in  &voiir  of  compulsion. 
Your  inspectora  report  in  favour  oC  compul- 
^on.  AtameelingaftheclerKyofonedioceae 
in  the  south  of  Knglaud,  held  lo  tbe  bishop'a, 
palace,  a  resolution  is  favour  of  direct  com- 
pulsion was  carried  by  an  immense  majo- 
rity, the  Irishop  voting  foe  thfl  reaiJlution. 
Chq  you  point  to  any  single  fact  upon  Uta 
other  side  ?  I  know  tbat  I  shall  be  told 
that  if  1  believe  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people  are  fovourahle  to  comnulainn  X 
may  trust  them  to  apply  it,  as  they  have 
power  to  do  under  tbe  permissive  clauses 
of  this  Gill.  I  do  trust  tbem.  to  apply  it  in 
tbe  towns:  but  in  the  country,  where  the 
labourer  is  igncirant  and  the  farmer  int«~ 
rented,  you  will  not  obtain  compuMoa 
under  the  permissive  clause:  and  yet  it 
ia  the  country  distnctB^  even  more,  if 
pcMibla,  than  the  towns,  that  noud  com- 
pulsioo.  The  right  boo.  gentleman  the 
Vice-PMsident  of  the  Council  has  several 
times  quoted  American  opinions  in  thin 
House.  Does  he-  know  what  America 
thinks  of  tbe  pemusmv«  character  of  hia 
BillP     7&>  7Vi£uns  s^s  of  it  that  it— 


educnlion  diall  be  volunlarf  in  one  district  and 
compulsory  in  another;  and  that  Oie  majdrily 
in  sch-iol  boards  shall  establish  whnt  dennmina- 
tion«l  schooLi  they  please.  Tha  Americwi  judg- 
ment of  this  miiltiromi  Bill  would  be  mors 
sweeping;,  pei'hnps,  than  in  all  reapeets  acau- 
r&ts.  We  should  be  Jndinedtn^  Lfaat  a  maa- 
suj-e  which  compola  one  neighbour^  and  permite 
nnot'mr,  vliich  mnintn'nit  the  old  distinctian 
between  rich  and  poor  in  the  matter  at  public 
educalioD,  and  which  invites  to  Sectarian  feud, 
is  calculated  to  deCeat  ttself." 

Let  me  aek  of  yon,  wby  did  you  inaert 
compulsion  in  yout  Bill  F  Either  becsusa 
those  who  aak  for  it  are  right,  or  becauM 
they  are  strong.  Uoodj  but  why  then: 
insert  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  satisfy  ita 
friend^  if  your  object  was  to  oonciliate  ths 
Strang ;  and  not  to  satiny  youraalve^  i£ 
you  meant  your  action  as  a  coj^ji^on  to 
your  own  8»o»e  of  w^  „„  expediantand 
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agkt  If  you  in  really  for  compulaon, 
Toacaiinot  be  satisfied  with  what  you  hare 
^iTB  If  thia  Sill  paaeea  with  permisfflTB 
campuluoD  in  it,  it  will  pass  only  after  a 
dirition  on  thia  resolutiua,  and  anoChar 
diTisiuii  OB  the  third  reading,  in  which 
evai;  member  who  is  &»  compulsion,  and 
who  ia  free  to  vote  aa  he  tbmka  fit,  will 
hare  deliTsrad  his  Tota  Bgainst  the  Bili 
It  will,  wiiBD  passed,  bring  into  diacredit, 
ai^  iote  an  uopopuluity  from  which  it  will 
nerer  escape,  the  Tery  principla  which  jou 
ptofew  to  af^rore.  I  repeat— if  you  are 
UTOurable  to  compulsion— you  cannot  be 
ntiified  with  what  you  have  done.  I  will 
go  further,  and  will  say — if  yon  are  for  na- 
tional education  ;  far  common  school  edu- 
cation  eu<^  aa  that  which  exials  in  Amerieai 
fat  educalioa  evea  sudi  as  that  you  have 
in  Germany — are  you  satisfied  with  your 
work  P  This  Bill,  is  it  a  national  measure 
such  u  the  ceontty  demanded  at  joui 
bandsP  Yon  have  not  called  it  a_  national 
edseatitm  measuie  in  its  title — is  it  one  in 

Amendment  propoMd, 

To  leave  ont  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
«k1  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  (he  words 
"  the  miiti  to  exiMinK  deneounatioDal  o^ools 
tbould  not  be  inoreiLsad ;  ud  that.  In  any 
natkiDBl  system  oF  eEemeDtary  educsdon,  the 
attendance  should  be  everywhere  compulsory. 


1  the  reUgious  instrucuon  ehoutd 
pGed  by  voluntnry  eSlon  and  not  out  of  putriic 
ha^b.'-iifr.  Hnry  Richard,} 
— instead  theiaof. 

QuBition  pirmosed,  "  That  tha  words 
pK^oaed  to  De  left  out  stand  part  of  the 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HARDY:  Sir,  the 
speech  addrMsed  to  the  UAOse  by  the  hon. 
membar  for  Hertfayr  Tydril  (Mr.  H. 
lUcIutrd)  was  one  in  which  there  w«a  so 
much  that  i  afree  with  that  I  shall  hare  to 
explain  why  1  do  not  amve  at  the  aaroe 
conelauon  with  the  hon.  KenUeman.  He 
spoke,  as  I  understood,  with  great  praise  of 
tha  voluntary  eJibrta  mode  in  the  country 
Utharto,  but  hie  object  is  by  degraas  to  get 
ridof  that  system  thai  now  exists  j  for  his 
wbolBa^umeDt  waa  addressed  not  agsinat 
an  increase  of  deooininatianal  grants,  but 
for  gmnte  simply  tx>  secular  schools,  l«anDg 
religions  teaching  to  Taluntsi^  efforts.  Ha 
wished  to  exclude  from  schools  supported  by 
tb»  State  in  any  >f»yallreli|ti(Niainstnelion 
wbaterer,  and  be  presumes  better  regions 
iaalruction  will  be  given  under  such  a  sri- 
tm  (ban  eiista  at  preaent  Now,  in  that 
*  I  think  he  entirely  fiaili.  Itseema 


to  me  that  whether  you  take  the  religious  or 
other  instrucUon,  it  is  by  no  means  such  as 
we  should  wish  to  see,  but  it  is  an  approach 
to   iC,  and  the  remedy  seems  to  me,  not 


smendmeDt  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mai- 
thyr  T>dvil  is  not,  indeed,  addresaed  to  tlia 
Bill  before  the  Houm,  because,  in  fact,  it  is 
addressed  to  lomething  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  at  tl^e  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  night,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  in  the  BilL  The  hon.  membet 
says  ha  moves  at  the  end  of  the  question  to 
iaeert  the  worde  "  the  graola  to  existing 
denominational  schools  should  not  be  ia- 
creased ;"  hut  that  is  not  proposed  in  the 
Bill,  and,  tberefore,  the  amenament  as  an 
ameudmeut  to  this  biU  seema  out  of  place. 
But  tho  hon.  meohei  goee  <^  to  say — 

"  That,  in  snj  national  ststem  of  elementerj 
education,  tbsiittenduire  should  be  everywhere 
compulsorj-,  snd  Ihe  religious  tnet  ruction  should 
be  supplied  bj  voluntary  effort.' 
What  religious  instruction  ?  He  assumes 
there  must  be  religious  instiuctioo ;  hft 
admits  that  no  school  would  be  worth  any- 
thing without  religious  instxnction ;  but  ne 
UBumes  where  there  has  been  religions 
iostruclion  day  by  day — where  anv  school 
existed  in  any  port  of  toe  country  w  tiere  the' 
clei^  attended,  it  might  not  oe  brought 
to  perfectionj  but  if  it  were  attended  to  only 
OB  Sundays  it  would  be  brought  to  perfe^ 
tiim.  There  an  thiee  patties  to  be  con- 
cideMd.  Than  is  the  parent,  the  State, 
and  the  Church.  I  think  the  first  duty  M 
the  State  is  to  instruct  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  aecnlu  knowledge.  But  having  to 
address  a  House  composed  of  men  of  every 
leligious  futh,  and  no  longer  of  that  unity 
which  once  existed  within  it,  it  would  ba 
Meless  to  iaeist  that  they  should  as  a  Stotv 
teach  religion,  for  if  they  dedded  to  teach 
such  B  religion  as  thay  could  agiee  to 
impose,  nothing  would  be  more  hostile  to 
my  view.  Nay,  I  go  lurUter,  and  say  that 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  monstroo* 
than  that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
bee  foe  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Horcourt)  told 
us  the  other  night  might  so  easily  be  dona. 
No  doubt  the  hon.  membM  is  a  man  of 
great  talent,  but  I  think  I  could  sive  him 
a  few  teste  of  which  he  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  unseotariau  interpretaliolk 
As  I  understood,  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  G«yeinment  the  othel 
night,  the  object  of  the  State  aid  ]»opaMd 
to  be  granted  to  the  voluntary  school^ 
whether  by  mte  or  by  parliamenluy  grut, 
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wot  not  to  carer  t]ie  raligioua  uutruction 
these  sehoolH,  but  only  to  cover  the  «eculu 
instrnction — the  St&te  ynt  not  to  meddle 
with  religion  at  &U,  and  the  fund«  of  the 
exchequer  would  be  dispsnaed  sole);  for 
secnlu  regnlts.  If  that  be  k,  then  the 
hon.  member  for  Merthyr  Tjdril  hi 
ready  obtained  all  that  he  deaires,  because, 
•0  far  aa  the  State  is  concerned,  nothing 
will  be  paid  for  the  purposes  of  Te%iouB  in- 
struction. If  we  look  lo  the  hiatoiy  of  this 
SneetioDof  edacationweGhaUflndhowmuch 
le  Mends  of  religiouB  education  have 


ceded  by  way  of  compromise,  and  what 
clum  they  hare  to  the  QoTemment  protec- 
tion. In  the  establishment  of  the  present 
nstem  a  compact  waa  entered  into  between 
the  State  and.  the  religiooa  bodies  in  re- 
gard to  the  denominational  instruction  they 
gave.  Yon  are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
start  new  schools,  and  those  schools  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  rivals  to  the  old  ones 
that  were  set  up  on  the  fiuth  of  continued 
GoTerament  aid,  and  it  is  yonr  duty  to 
secure  a  fair  and  equal  contest  between 
the  existing  schools  and  those  which 
are  about  to  be  t»lled  into  existence. 
Originally,  the  work  of  educatiDnwas  carried 
c»  mainly — no  doubt  there  wei«  also  paro- 
chial schools — by  two  great  societies — the 
Kational  Sodety  and  the  British  and 
Foreini  Scho(d  Qodetj.  When  the  Gorem- 
ment  began  to  appredate  its  great  dnt^  in 
the  matter  it  treated  the  matter  as  a  religions 
du^,  and  it  addressed  itself  to  those  two 
soaedes  to  be  almoners  of  the  bounty  of 
the  State,  for  through  them  and  them  only 
were  the  first  grants  made.  In  the  Minutes 
of  1SS9  it  was  declared  that  Ihe  Committee 
of  Council  would  not,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  entertain  the  cases  of  schools 
not  connected  with  either  of  those  societies. 
The  Oovemment  treated  those  two  societies 
as  the  representatiTes  of  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, and  it  isa  i«maikable  fact  that  though 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  sets 
itself  np,  and  is  held  by  its  supporters  and 
by  the  noble  Earl  (Barl  Bnssell),  who  is  its 
president,  to  be  an  nnsectariui  institution, 
^t  I  find  that  at  a  meeting  in  Birmingham 
It  was  bitterly  denounced  as  a  sectarian  in- 
stitutioQ,  and  as  refusiog  to  alter  its  regula- 
tions when  its  sectarianum  was  pointea  out 
I  think,  therefore,  that  these  two  bodies 
may  be  treated  as  baring  been  adopted,  the 
one  by  the  Church  and  the  other  by  the  Dis- 
eenturs.  Lord  Itnssell  himself,  in  1846.  in 
bringing  forward  the  Minute  of  Education, 
stated  that  it  was  the  deeiie  of  Her  Ha- 
jes^  that  the  youth  of  the  counby  should 


.  _  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  as  oriAnalfy 
announced  by  the  right  hon.  genUemaa 
opposite.  And  what  Ess  been  the  effect  of 
this  statement  P  In  1847  a.  Pamphlet  ws» 
published  called  The  School  in  iU  Btlathm 
to  tht  Statt,  tilt  Chwrh,  and  As  Cowgrega^ 
li<m,  the  author  of  which,  I  understsjid,  is 
Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  to  whose  ex- 
ertions is  due  much  of  the  progress  we  have 
msde  in  education.  The  whole  aigument 
of  that  pamphlet  was  that  an  insepuabb 
element  of  the  organintion  of  a  congregb- 
tion  was  a  school.  I  know  that  no  actJTe, 
energetic,  and  high-minded  clergyman  woola 
deem  his  parish  to  be  in  a  satiemctoiy  state 
if  he  had  not  a  school  in  connection  with 
his  congregation,  and  if  he  did  not  te«ob 
the  same  truths  to  the  children  on  week 
days  as  he  did  to  the  adnlte  on  Sundays. 
The  hon.  member  for  Herthyr  spoke  as  if 
some  efficient  method  existed  of  gettii^ 
hold  of  the  children  on  Sundays  in  order  to 
instruct  them  in  religion.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Ur.  Tremenheere  shows  in  his 
report  on  American  schools,  that  not  one- 
half  of  the  childrea  who  attend  the  seculae 
day-schools  attend  the  Sunday-schools  or 
receive  any  religious  instruction  at  all. 
Why,  1  would  ask,  is  this  scheme  now 
brought  forward  F  bit  because  the  parents 
are  so  anxious  to  educate  their  chil^n,  or 
because  the  children  are  so  ready  to  seek 
mction  P  No ;  it  is  because  the  parents 
neglectful  of  their  duty.  That  is  the 
--_3on  we  are  now  talking  of  com^ulsoir 
education,  and  do  you  suppose  they  will  seek 
specially  for  that  instruction  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  distasteful  t«themP  While 
you  hold  meetings  in  order  to  aeeertain 
why  the  working  men  will  not  attend 
church  or  chapel,  you  think  they  will  all 
send  tiiieir  cliildren  to  the  Sunday-ecbools. 
On  the  &ith  of  the  statements  to  which  I 
have  referred  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
who  supposed  they  had  obtained  a 
right  to  the  assistance  and  coun- 
tenance (^  the  State,  and  if  the  grant  were 
to  be  increased  to  others  h  ought  also  to  be 
increased  to  them.  I  take,  by  way  of  illns- 
tiation,  a  letter  I  have  receivea  from  a 
clergyman  who  has  been  in  Orders  for  & 
long  time.    He  says — 

Thirty  jears  soa  I  oomplated  two  sdiool. 

ma  tor  »I0  children ;  ES  years  back  I  erscted 

tliree  moms  tor  bajB,  girls,  sad  infknts— 300 — 

1th  tescber'a  residence ;  in  1850,  two  others, 

ith  maater'a  house,  tor  400;  In  IMT,  three 

othera,  wiih  te«;her>  bouae,  tor  600.    I  have  no 
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nimitMn  of  Diwentets.    Indeed,  in  some 

Initancee,  Baptist  and  Independent  minis' 
tore  haye  pyen  the  preference  to  the  Ohurch 
schools.  It  is  obTious  tliat  thsy  would  not 
do  BO  if  they  believed  their  childion  vould 
be  improperly  interfered  with,  but  in  prant 
of  lact  the  people  made  no  complaints  of 
any  sach  interference.  I  venture  to  asaert, 
with  great  respect  to  those  who  are  ari- 
tating  the  reliKioua  difficulty,  that  the  ^ffi- 
cultj  is  one  which  haa  not  sprung  from  Uie 
people  themselTes.  It  is  a  gnerance  which 
has  gone  down  from  London  into  the  coun- 
try, and  which  would  never  have  struck  the 
minds  of  the  peK^le,  nnless  thej  had  been 
told  by  thcee  naTing  anlhority  oret  them 
that  they  ought  to  raise  the  question. 
When  this  Bill  was  brought  in  there  was  a 
Conscience  Clause  of  a  kind  to  which  I 
could  take  no  exception  because  I  was 
willing  that  children  of  all  denominoticms 
should  be  taken  iata  schools  which  had 
room  Ibr  them,  and  that  the  parents  should 
^\ve  the  same  &eedom  of  withdnwal  from 
iligiouB  instruction  aa  the  teacher  had  to 
give  that  instruction.  When  the  compact 
vras  made  between  Earl  Russell  and  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  in  1847,  there  was 
one  point  they  held  out  for  as  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  —  namely,  denomina- 
tional inspection.  That  was  the  point  in 
regard  to  which  the  negotiations  were  most 
protracted.  Everybody  can  perceive  the 
advantage  of  an  inspector  inquiring  into 
the  whole  instructicm  given  in  a  school, 
and  as  ta  the  question  of  additional  ex< 
pense  it  is  haraly  worth  while  putting 
tbrward.  But  as  the  Slate  is  now  de- 
sirous only  to  produce  secular  results,  w« 
said  we  could  not  now  ash  that  the 
inspectors  should  inquire  into  the  reli- 
gious   education   given    in    the    schools. 


..  D  Id  sayiiuc  that  ooneaf  these  would 

have  been  eractsd  without  m;  exertions.  I 
hsve  coDtribuCedtothe  whole  marethan  £2,000. 
t  have  done  this  ia  good  faith,  iruitins  that  the 
school  deeds  would  never  be  violated^ 

la  these  cases  reli^ous  instruction  was 
giran  under  the  cle^yman,  and  the  maua- 
sars  were  communicants.  That  gentleman 
bas  shown  his  m«1  in  the  cause  of  educo- 
tkm  wharevei  he  has  gone.  It  would  not 
b«  Bftreeable  to  him  that  I  should  mention 
hia  name,  but  he  is  an  example  of  thousands 
•f  dergymen  who  take  the  deepest  interest 
in  thsM  schools.  Now,  it  is  most  import- 
ant, not  only  that  these  schools  should  be 
maintained  on  the  prindple  on  which  they 
weie  founded,  and  receive  assistance  from 
the  State,  but  that  Ihey  should  not  he 
sapped  and  put  down  by  the  establishment 
•t  nval  schools.  There  ought  to  be  a  dis- 
timit  nnderatanding  that  the  great  efforts 
whidi  have  been  made  should  he  respected 
1^  the  State,  and  that  the  State  should  do 
m  it  conld  to  ninintain  the  edifice  it  has 
hd^ed  to  nar.  Then  is  nowhere  more 
ditonctive  religions  teaching  given  than  in 
the  schools  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  bon.  member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Btunee),  afl«r  having  read  bis 
recantation  of  the  sentiments  quoted  by  the 
hOD.  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  has  stated 
that  he  is  now  ptepaied  to  accept  educa- 
donal  giants  from  the  State,  but  not  on  the 
condituin  of  giving  up  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools.  And  what  was  it  that  we 
wanted  P  It  was  fiill  freedom  of  religious 
instruction.  We  demanded  that  eveir 
Church  which  hnl  founded  schools  should 
be  at  liberty  to  teach  their  catechisms  and 
deeds  witnout  anybody  saying — "  Yaa 
are  teaching  more  th'an  you  have  a  right  to 
teach."  For  a  long  time,  I  must  confess — 
for  I,  too,  have  a  confession  to  make  as 
well  as  the  hem.  member  for  Leeds — I  ob- 
jected to  the  Conscience  Clause,  lobjected, 
end  I  still  object,  to  insistuig  upon  Con- 
scianoe  Clauses  b^g  introduced  mto  deeds 
which  bind  the  Schools  for  ever.  '~~ 
many  ioatanoes  the  founders  of 
would  find  A  sufficient  number  of  their 
co-reh^nists  to  support  them,  in  which 
event  it  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  to 
brinjc  in  a  Conscience  Clause.  In  addition 
to  that,  although  I  do  not  mean  te  say 
there  may  not  have  been  exceptional  cases, 
I  Kv  there  was  no  realrehgious  oppressiim, 
as  kas  been  slated.  Even  in  Wales,  in 
^aces  where  there  are  both  Church  schools 
and  Briti^  and  Foreign  schools,  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  former  by  large 


aion,  and  onr  readiness  to  yield  on  this 
point  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Ilie 
first  alteration  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
In  /bj  the  Government  was  made  rather  hur- 
"~  nedly,  upon  the  snggestion  of  a  single 
member.  The  hon.  member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Mundella)  threw  out  a  hint 
that  a  Time-lable  Conscience  Clause  was 
capable  of  adoption.  If^  however,  we 
are  to  have  a  Conscience  Clause  with  a 
time-table,  to  which  I  do  not  myself  sssent, 
that  is  not  a  thing  to  be  fixed  by  the  Qov- 
emment  or  severed  from  the  otner  rules  of 
the  schools,  but  it  must  be  published  by  the 
managers  and  made  manifest  to  eveiybody 
in  eacD  school.    Then  there  ue  classes  aa 
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well  as  Bchools,  sad  7011  most  not  leave  Mm 
teachinf^  of  religvon  to  inoiiitore  and  yonng' 
pQpil-teachers.  Such  tesdimj;  muat  be 
going  on  &t  different  timea  on  different  dajB 
m  order  to  suit  tKe  different  classes.  Then, 
on  all  those  occasions  there  oosbt  to  be 
Other  classes  going  on  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  escape  from  the  school  on  the 

rand  of  religious  objection,  for  that  would 
the  very  way  to  create  a  large  nnm- 
Ijer  of  unsectarian  bovs.  There  is  another 
very  important  alteration  of  which  I  have 
to  complain.  Theie  was  originally  given  a 
veiT  short  time,  a*  I  deemed  it,  which  was 
called  the  year  of  grace,  bnt  now  tbe  Oov- 
etnmeiit  have  left  this  out,  and  inserted, 
instead,  the  word  "forthwith."  Schools  are 
now  to  be  erected  on  the  authority  of  the 
Vice-President,  not  a  year  after  they  are 
aud  to  be  needed,  but  forthwith,  thus  arm- 
log  the  Govemm^it  authority  with  an 
enormous  power,  and  it  is  to  be  exerciBed 
without  appeal.  I  confess  I  hardly  know 
what  "forthwith  "  means  in  this  instance. 
We  ought  to  know  how  long  we  have. 
Bttt  why  is  it  necessary  to  be  so  expedi- 
tions? And  I  wuit  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  this  question,  a  difficult  one 
with  school  managers, — Where  is  it  pro- 
posed to  get  teacheraP  We  have  at  pre- 
sent many  schook  which  would  be  more 
efficient  ii  more  efficient  teachers  could  be 

Said  and  obtained.  I  know  what  exceadve 
ifficulty  many  mansgers  have  in  finding 
fitting  persons  to  take  en  Bige  of  their  schools. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says— ''Forth- 
with." Take  tbe  ease  of  a  poor  school,  in 
a  place  where  there  is  no  resident  squire, 
and  nobody  but  the  clergyman  keeps  it  up ; 
he  hears  with  delight  that  there  is  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  groat,  and  he  thinks  he  shall 
be  able  to  provide  a  certificated  maater, 
and  BO  earn  the  grant;  but  he  must  do  it 
fbrtbwitb;  there  is  to  he  no  time  given 
him  to  go  amonff  his  friends.  You  drive 
the  supporters  of  the  schools  at  once  to  '*"  ~ 
rates,  and  whatever  the  hon.  member 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilko)  may_  think, 
rates  are  not  extremely  popular  either  in 
town  or  in  the  country.  Under  the  right 
hon.  Gientleman  at  the  head  of  the  Poor- 
law  Board,  and  also  under  myself,  they 
have  grown  so  as  to  alarm  not  only  shop- 
keeprs  and  the  poor,  hut  also  the  occupiers 
of  the  lai^eet  houses.  Therefore  do  not  let 
h  be  supposed  that  everybody  wishes  to 
rush  into  rates.  Believing  as  I  do  t^t 
TOhmtary  schools  are  better  than  i«t&-aided 
■bhoolB,  and  win  answer  all  vour  punMses, 
I  am  BoxiottB  that  you  should  gin  Ml  time 


to  sBow  &eee  sdiotds  to  be  set  op.    I 

believe  that  would  be  in  cnnfbrmity  witb 
the  real  wishes  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
would  effect  the  object  you  have  in  view. 
The  hon.  member  ifor  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mi. 
Richard^  spoke  of  pnblic  opinion ;  public 
opinion  IS  not  always  indicated  by  noise — it 
is  shown  by  acts  as  well  as  by  words.  A 
ibreigner  coming  to  England  migfat  infer 
that  the  League  was  a  great  educational 
institution ;  bnt  be  would  find  that  it«  fond 
of  £50,000  is  subscribed  to  p«t  down  eiist- 
of  education,  by  what  was 
at  the  rasAting  the  otLer  day  at 
„  am,  as  a  "prooese  of  slow  and 
poinleaa  extinction.''  It  is  the  object  of  die 
League  to  get  rid  of  denominational  schools 
altogether  and  to  get  rid  of  all  religiooa 
lacning  in  schools.  His  was  avowed  in 
the  de^te  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
and  hon.  members  mvj  say  wnat  tbey 
^ease  about  non-eectarian  education,  this 
will  be  the  result  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment. They  graciously  say  they  will  allow 
you  to  have  the  Bible  read,  if  yon  really 
wish  it ;  but  you  must  read  it  withoBt  a 
word  of  explanation.  Vahiable  as  the  Bible 
is  to  a  man  who  is  instructed — valuAle  aa 
many  parts  of  it  may  be  eren  to  a  child  oT 
or  II  without  in^uctson — you  cannot 
&T  without  coming  to  points  whic^ 
require  and  demand  ex^anation,  and  whid) 
lead  to  misconception  if  not  explaiDed.  "To 
talk  of  merely  Tsading  tiie  BiUe  is  reli- 
giously a  sham.  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
alone  as  a  piocass  of  education  has  never  in 
any  country  answered  its  purpose.  The 
hon.  memt>er  fbr  Oxford  spesJis  of  this  as  a 
non-sectarian  system.    To-day  I  happened 

'-  '-'■- Tamphlet  written  by  a  very 

L,  the  Bev.  WilKam  Fraser, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurches  of  Gbsgow  to  examine  into 
the  three  systems  of  Englntd,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland^  and  who  aba  made  soms 
inquirie*  with  reference  to  America.  I 
am  far  from  agreeing  with  the  hon  mem- 
ber for  Merthvr  Tydvil  as  to  Prussia  and 
America ;  and  what  he  said  abont  serviosa 
in  graveyards  in  Prawia  would  apply  to 
Scotiand,  for  it  used  to  he  the  practice  witlt 
the  Presbj^rians,  and  even  with  Nonoon- 
formista  generally,  to  have  the  service  per- 
formed away  from  the  church ;  and,  therfr- 


Fraser  says  of  the  operation  in  New  Yoik 
of  tiie  enugtoned  system  which,  hon  mai»- 
bers  would  introduce  into  Sngiand — 
"EvstrbMdc,  even  tbe  Bibb,  w     ~ 
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thofle  wlto  liaTe  attended  300  timeB  8b^ 
iubiect  to  eimiiiBrtioii — that  is,  2i,  8d.  fiw 
each  of  the  three  bnnchee  of  readily,  writ- 
ing, and  arhhinetic.  On  -what  terms  ar? 
we  to  get  the  additianal  ffruit  P  la  there 
to  be  Bnj  conditioD  that  the  gnat  tuoet  not 
eoiuil  the  ecfaoolpence  and  thesubecriptionaf 
The  fact  is,  the  grant  scarcely  evef  comes 
np  to  the  other  BOurces  of  income  now.  A 
Conmiittee  of  Convocation,  who  went  Teiy 
faHky  into  the  matter,  escertuned  that  about 
"38,  6d.  is  nused  hy  echoolpence  and  eab- 
iriptions,  for  Ss.  6d.  received  from  the 
State.  What  we  want  to  secure  is  an  in- 
creased attendance  at  the  schools;  that 
alone  wonld  tend  to  produce  better  reeolts 
on  examination ;  and  I  cannot  imt  thnib  it 
would  he  batter  to  give  the  increase  for 
attendance  rather  than  for  results.  It  i» 
said  the  efiects  of  what  the  OoTenuiMnt 
propose  viQ  be  to  create  a  race  for  the 
schools  among  the  sects.  That  is  exacdf 
what  I  want  to  see.  I  went  to  see  thie 
race  among  tho  religions  bodies  for  the 
schools ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  step 
taken  some  time  back  by  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  then  in  the  position  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  I  believe  that 


tbreatened  with  dianussal,  and  actually  dis-  | 
missed,  for  tbe  crime  o(  using  the  Lord's  ' 
Prayer ;  and  nothing  remained  aave  the  nor- 

Tbat  <ma  in  a  place  in  wMeh  the  ruk  was 
{hat  education  shonld  be  religions  without 
being  sectarian,  the  first  book  banished  asa 
Mctorian  book  is  the  Bible  itself.  With 
reepect  to  the  year  of  grace  I  feel  strongly. 
1  do  not  beUere  it  is  of  the  leavt  nse  to 
adopt  tbe  exprcesioB  "forthwith."  What 
ia  wanted  is  diat  tbe  defidencies  of  educa- 
tion should  be  sumtlisd.  It  is  admitted 
that  denonunational  schools  have  done  a 
goodwork;  it  is  admitted  that,  by  better 
mpport  and  inepection,  they  may  be  im- 
proved ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  aay  that 
ao  more  ^lall  be  fannoed,  and  that  nothing 
more  ahcll  be  given  to  them  than  is  given 
to  rat«-(uded  schools — that  is  to  say,  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  instniclian  instead  of  one- 
thiid.  I  want  to  know  what  gnarontee  do 
I  get,  in  giving  my  aBsent  to  the  Bill,  tliat 
vbit  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head 
flf  tbe  Government  promisea  will  be  carried 
OQtf  I  Tely  with  ixspUcit  confidence  on 
tke  statement  of  his  intention,  and  also  on 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Education  DqiartmsnL 
Krt  how  can  I  tell  what  fntuie  Vice- 
Praddents  of  the  Council  of  Edncstion  may 
doF  The  granta  must  be  embodied  in  the 
Estimate!,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Himstry  to  cot  down ;  and  aitbough  it  is 
tnte  you  mi^  vote  wanted  confidence  fay: 
•(dutionB,  every  rate-aided  school  ii 


)  tbe 
Why 


Tolnotciy    sdiools,    and    who    want 
make  them  more  efScieiit,  be  deprived, 
if  «c  had  done  soBKthing  wroog,  of  this 
leoislstivo    sanction    whiota    yon    give   to 
schoola   that  are   not    yet    in  ezister"  ° 
Sorely  it  wonld  not  be  nxne  difflcatt  ii 
Bin  Utati  in  a  Beviaed  Code  to  lay  down 
tha  prisaiple  of  a  grant,  or  of  charges  on 
the  Consofidated  Fimd.    The  Revised  Code 
afiiirds  no  secnrity  tor  the  grant  next  year, 
because  it  is  subject  to  re-revieion ;  and  ii 
ia  in  tliB  power  of  tlie  deportment  to  make 
it  disagieeabie  to  thoae   wfeo   have    not 
found  it  over  Bgreeftble  hitherto.     I  want 
to  know  how  the  additional  gnmt  to  volun- 
tary schools  ie  to  be  paid — whether  by 
jnoeaeed  cavitation  g^«nt  or  by  addition 
die  p^mentB  ica  imeaiai  lesBlta.    Atpre- 
not  we  ^  4u.  Sat  mA  idiohr,  ■od  Sx 


voluntary  efibrt  was  progressing  at  ax. 
times  tbe  rote  of  the  incTeaee  in  the  popula- 
tion. But  what  has  been  tbe  result  of  tfae 
Revised  Code  P  Sir  James  Kay-Shnttle- 
worth  said — 

"TheBevised  Code  has  constructed  nothing: 
it  boa  only  pulled  down.  It  has  not  simplified 
the  udmiDistTBtion.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
accelemte  the  building  of  school!  or  to  improve 
their  struetnre,  It  has  not  promoted  the  bkitb 
rapid  difiusion  of  annual  grants  and  inspection 
to  tbe  apathBtic  poits  ot  citJea  or  the  founding 
of  schools  in  small  parishes  and  for  the  spaTse 
population  o!  rural  ijistricts.  It  hEis  generally 
diwouiafed  all  instruction  above  the  elements 
and  failed  in  teaching  them.  It  has  dis- 
OEganiKed  and  threatens  to  deatroy  tho  whole 
lyatem  of  trainjnj{  teachers  and  providing  aO 
efficient  machinerv  of  inatructien  for  schools. 


a  only  moDuuenls.    It  hi 


not  eucoaded  in  being  efficient, but  it  is: 
cheap,  for  it  wastes  the  public  mone; 
producing  the  results  which  were  declared  l< 


iblic  mone;  without 


its  main  abject." 
That  is  what  has  been  dons  by  tbe  Bevised 
Oode.  I  aay  then,  do  something  to  start 
agafat  into  effectual  action  that  vigfmma 
and  almost  spontaneous  effort  whi(£  was 
going  on  until  it  was  checked  by  the  Be- 
viaed Code.  Give  as  a  supply  of^  teachers, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  provide 
a  tnpS'^j  of  teadien  kdeqnste  fbi  ths  oocft- 
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._  .     VTithregpeot 

s,  I  most  My  tiukt  I 

,.,n  uttmiolied,  aftet  wlut  hu  fallea  from 
the  riftlit  ban.  frentlemBn  at  the  betid  of  the 
Govenunent  with  reapectM  what  lie  called 
muactariaii  education,  that  he  could  adopt 
^e  AmanilmMit  of  the  Tight  hon.  gentJe- 
man  the  membetbr  South  Hampshire  (lift. 
Cowpei-Iemple),  which  is  not  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Nadonal  Union,  but  HJmplj  a 
penonal  amendment  proposed  bj  himself. 
]fou  are  now  about  to  do  away  with  the 
(riiole  protection  of  deeds  and  fonnulariea, 
and  you  are  going  to  give  to  the  achool- 
master  uolimiUd  power  of  teaching  what- 
ever be  pleaeea.  Of  all  people  the  school- 
maatei  ia  the  last  who  oiu^ttobeentnuted 
with  such  power.  The  non.  member  for 
Herthyr  IVdvil  baa  talked  about  extreme 
doctrines  naiDg  up  in  the  Church ;  but  at 
all  events  the  Oburcb  of  England  Hal  a 
cned  and  formulary  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made,  if  anyone  is  teaching  contrary  to 
Ifaem.  Nevertheless,  you  are  going  to  give 
the  schoolmaster  power  to  teach  any  reli- 
gion without  checks,  except  the  check  of 
dismusal  by  the  school  Board;  and,  by 
allowing  thu  interrention  on  the  psft  <^ 
the  school  board,  yon  are  giving  nse  to  the 
very  controversy  which  you  say  you  are 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  only  way  out  of 
this  difficult  is,  I  quite  admit,  fi^edom  of 
religiona  teacUng  or  no  rdigious  teaching 
at  Jl.  Beli^ouB  teaching  in  some  form  is 
what  you  say  you  desire,  I  think  you 
should  have  freedom  of  religious  teaching 
in  a  fonn  that  is  acceptable  to  those  who 
hare  to  do  with  the  schools ;  and  the  only 
way  of  having  that  is  that  the  managers 
should  appoint  a  schoolmaster,  knowing 
what  he  is,  and  that  he  should  teach  what 
he  believes.  If  he  were  told  to  qualify  and 
limit  the  statements  he  makes  by  the  doc- 
trine of  some  one  else,  it  would  end  by  his 
teaching  nothing  at  all.  The  teaching 
would  degenerate  into  unsectaiian  teaching, 
aa  it  is  CfOled,  which  is  practically  sectarian 
to  some  one  or  other,  and  then  some  would 
object,  and  so  it  comes  to  secular  teaching. 
Let  me  observe  that  it  has  been  tried  and 
fwled.  Mr,  Eraser,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  says— 

"  Limited  and  well-puarded  comproioiM  hae 
invariablybecomeunlimitedconceMion.  Jiover 
wrere  the  resulta  of  experiment  dUtinctar,  or 
more  decisive.  In  Ireland.  Upper  Caosdit, 
I'rince  Ednvrd'3  Island,  in  the  State  o[  New 
York— wherever,  in  aharC,  the  theory  has  been 
tMled  it  has  broken  up.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  bo  any  testiDg  place  between  a  system 
purely  se<Tu>aT  and  a  system  nundly  Scrip- 


tursL    Tbe  public  school  must  be  pervaded 
by  a  coldly  negative  Deism  or  have  a  lecoguised 

doctrmal  staaOard." 

The  hon.  member  for  Mertliyr  Tydvil  says 
that  such  a  plan  afironta  the  consdence  of 
Nonconformists.  Now,  I  should  be  a  Nod- 
conformist  in  Scotland,  but  it  would  not 
af&ont  my  conscience  to  know  that  the 
schools  there  taught  the  Presbyterian  reli- 
^on  in  all  its  strength.  When  objection 
IB  taken  to  voting  public  money  for  strictly 
denomhiationa)  teaching,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  are  going  to  leave  prisons,  workhouses, 
and  reformatories  without  religious  instruc- 
tion P  Have  you  ever  tried  to  leform 
criminals  by  means  of  secukr  schools  P 
Could  you  daal  at  all  efiectually  with  crime 
in  any  way  except  by  means  of  religions 
influence  F  Then  why  not,  by  the  same 
means,  attempt  to  prevent  vice  P  Tonalso 
vote  money  to  provide  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Church  of  England  chapUns 
for  the  army  and  navy ;  and  you  do  so  in 
order  to  assist  the  officers  in  mMnfuiniTtg 
discipline,  and  to  secure  good  morals  aa  ba 
as  you  can ;  and  then,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  prevent  by  religious  t»<f^tiing  children 
&llin^  into  vice  and  crime,  you  say  your 
conscience  is  o&nded  unless  the  instruction 
is  given  in  your  own  schools.  If  you  do 
pr&bit  the  special  teaching  of  religion  in 
the  schools,  you  discredit  religion,  you 
practically  put  it  in  the  backgroimd ;  and 
the  children  knew  that  very  well.  The 
children  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  New  Yodt 
are  not  so  well  instructed  as  mai^  peraona 
suppose,  for  crime  is  increasing,  itA  there 
scarcely  a  schoolmaster  who  teaohea 
inners  exA  morals.  Religioa  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  if  taught,  it  mnst  be  taught  in 
a  definite  form.  There  are  various  qratents 
of  medicine — there  is  allopathy,  homcsopa- 
thy,  and  hydropathy ;  but,  befbre  estebUsh- 
ing  honritals,  you  do  not  set  yotuselves  to 
-econcile  these  eystems.  On  the  contrary, 
'QU  allow  each  to  proceed  on  ita  own  de> 
inite  and  separate  method.  Dr.  Chalmers 
las  been  referred  to  as  beins  in  fiivour  of 
secular  instruction,  but  what  did  he  sav  witii 
respect  to  religious  teaching.    He  said — 

Knowledge,'  It  i:;  said,  'Is  power;'  find  if 
knowledge  is  associated  niUireligion  it  becomes 
wer  tor  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  and 
with  the  beat  and  mtiat  beoefioent  inSu- 
,  on  the  weU'being  of  «>Fietv.  But  tt 
knowledge  be  disMdated  from  reli^n  this  de- 
Btroya,  not  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that '  know- 
ledge is  power '  but  that  it  is  power  emand- 
pated  from  the  restraints  of  principle ;  and 
such  a  power  let  loose  on  society,  like  tbe  deep 
policy  ol  an  artful  tyrant,  or  tbe  military  *cienc« 
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that  point  M  (me  which  hod  b«eii  omitted 
by  tae  hon.  member  for  Merthyr  lydnl. 
With  respect  to  tha  principle  of  omnpol- 
Bion,  w  I  nndentaad  it,  it  u  Abaolutelr  to 
cease  u  to  the  consciences  of  men  ana  m 
to  the  coDBcieocee  ofchildien.  If  there  ia 
to  be  no  compoliion  in  the  icbo<^  to  be 

Cipon  the  conBciencea  of  tha  ohildiep. 
what  the  liffht  haa.  gentlemaa  bkA 
with  reepect  to  what  he  culed  "  gectkriatt 
Bchoob  &Ut  to  the  ffRMind.  I  might  think 
it  hard  to  have  my  (mild  eeot  to  •  eecalar 
odiool,  as  other  persons  think  it  hard  that 
tbeir  children  should  be  compeDed  to 
attend  religioiu  schools.  I  do  not  see  taj 
difibience  betw»eii  the  two  dasaes  of  ob- 
jectoTB.  With  respect  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion  itself,  it  is  onlj  to  M  adopted, 
at  present,  when  Bchool  bouds  think  proper 
'  -  -  -     One  thing  is  perfectly  dear — 

that  the  gnund  for  this  Bill  is. 

a  is  a  deficieiM^  in  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  education.  WeB,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  yon  cannot  compel  childi«n  witb 
any  reason  oi  justice  to  go  to  schools  which 
aie  non-effident  or  to  schools  where  there  is 
:o  room  fi»  them.  Therefore^  compukioB  is 
thfaig  which  remains  some  distance  from  us 
at  present.  But,  ifthere  istobecompnUoo 
at  aD,  I  must  »y  that  to  make  it  apply 
to  one  part  of  the  country  only  and  not  to 
another  seems  to  me  to  be  unreeMMiahle. 
When  any  controTor^  arose,  one  party 
would  m.j — "  Look  at  our  attendaoce,  see 
how  many  children  we  have  in  our 
BehtxABr  and  the  excuse  of  the  other  paitf 
would  be  that  they  had  not  the  same  power 
given  to  them  as  was  given  to  rate-aided 
schools;  becanse,not  baTing  the  same  num- 
ber of  children,  they  did  not  leceive  the 
same  amount  of  assistance  as  was  given  to 
theotherschools.  Then,  sgun,  what  is  meant 
by  direct  compnlHionF  'Taketheoaseof  the 
Roman  Catholic  diild,  oidered  to  a  secular 
school,  who  says  that  the  priest  has  told 
his  &ther  that  he  must  not  attend  snoh  a 
school.  What  are  you  to  my  in  such  a 
case  P  Yon  know  perjectly  well  that  the 
priestsof  Uie  Kmnan  Cathofic  Church  have 
token  such  a  course,  and  that  th^  will  do 
BO  again.  Can  you  fine  the  &therP  If 
not,  what  are  yon  to  do  P  What  is  to  be 
your  punishment  P  Are  you  to  exclude  the 
child  altogether  from  every  instruction  P 
It  is,  therefore,  impossihle  that  you  can 
apply  the  principle  oi  compulmon  generally. 
Tou'«y  they  must  attend  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  but  at  what  period  of  the  ye*t 
are  thej  to  attend  F  If  you  select  any  pai- 
ticuUT  period,  the  child  may  be  prevented 


ol  a  reckleB  oonqueror,  would  have  only  the 
-eSect  to  enslave  and  dsstror.  Yea,  genUemMi, 
we  moan  to  have  our  schoola ;  but  we  mean  in 
the  economy  at  these  schoolB  to  abide  t>y  the 
.coodold  ways  of  our  (orefathers.  we  mean  to 
have  the  Bitde  the  regular  and  daily  achool 
book ;  we  mean  to  have  the  calecbiim  tor  a 
rafulai  and  dail;  school  exercise;  and  tbeae 
Aall  be  taught  openly  and  (aarlasBlj,  uot  dealt 
with  as  conliaMnd  articles;  not  smunled 
into  a  mere  hole  or  corner  of  our  eatauuh- 
mmt:  not  mended  or  mutUated  t^  human 
je  of  the  Blemal  may  be 
a  to  the  taste  and  prejudioas  of  men ;  not 
id  to  the  odd  da^  ol  the  week,  or  made 

._ , kbom  observation  into  a  bye-room,  Isat 

the  prieata  ot  an  intolerant  faith  should  be 
offended.  No,  gsollemen,  we  win  place  the 
VordofOodin  the  (ore-front  of  OUT  lyatem  irf 
«dDcation,  and  we  will  render  it  the  unequivo- 
cal, the  puUic,  the  oonsplcuaua  object  uiat  la 
^tl"™"'B  a  Chnstian  and  Proteatant  nation,' 
I  eomplain  of  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
maa  has  done  with  regard  to  the  new 
seliools  in  another  way.  He  told  ue,  and  in 
flii«  Im  ^*ffc*  been  oonflrmed  by  the  hmi.  ^^'^ 
learned  member  for  Oxford,  that  the  nation 
has  distiitctljr  prmiotmoed  in  &voui  of  reli- 
gious educMon.  Why,  then,  are  you 
going  to  leave  it  to  anybi>dyto  sav  Aether 
Ute  R«at  State-aided  sehodadiall  have  any 
canffictaponthatmattaiatallP  Why  are  ^on 
not  to  say  that  the  Kble  shall  ^  mto 
those  schools  in  all  cases,  and  that  it  shall 
be  taught  according  as  the  school  boards 
nH»  thmk  proper.  That  would  be  an  iiH 
tslngible  prmdple  upon  which  you  might 
&irlf  act.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  pubHc 
a  voKe  to  which  I  should  not  ol^ect,  al- 
though I  may  object  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Khool  biwrda  are  to  be  elected.  I  hold 
that  ndthar  town  councils  nor  vestries  are 
proper  antboiities  to  elect  school  boards. 
If  aQhaol  beards  an  to  be  elected  at  aD, 
they  ahoiild  -  be  eleated  directly  by  those 
who  have  to  pay  Ibr  the  aohools,  or  who 
are  to  be  hsDe&tod  by  ' 


voted  under  the  Poor  I«w  syatei 
the  ntepayers  vote  freely,  and  all  of  them. 
The  lower  dassee,  no  donbt,  would  be  the 
gAat  majority ;  but  th^  wvnld  not  be  the 
great  ratepayers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  means  of  obtainiag  a 
mixed  constituency,  and  that  mar  be  done 
by  following  the  old  mode  of  Poor  I*w 
voting.  That,  however,  is  not  a  question 
upon  which  I  Deed  now  dwell.  The  hon. 
harohet  the  member  for  Chelsea  tells  us 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  his  purpose  that 
theie  shtnild  be  abecJnte  compuMon  with 
respect  tg  these  Mhook;  and  he  dwelt  upon 
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from  attending-  by  illness  or  bj  other  iin»- 
Yoid&ble  caueea.  Without  eajmg  that  it  ie 
altogether  un-EngliBh,  I  ma;  say  that  direct 
compulsion  is  certainly  novel,  while  in  ite 
indirect  form  compultaon  ia  not  new.    I  be- 


at present  I  have  occu]ued  the  House 
upon  this  subject  much  longer  tlian  I  had 
intended,  but  I  bave  been  anxious  to  do 
what  in  idt  coaedtiaoB  I  could  fiurlj  do  to 
assist  the  QoTemment  in  paaon^  this  Bill, 
and  CTen  now  my  course  is  so  perfectly 
dear  upon  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerthyr  '^dvil,  that  I  shall  be 
raadv  to  do  an^lhmg  lean  to  defeat  apro- 
posal  of  the  kmd,  and  to  get  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill  Still,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  measure  as  it  now  stands. 
Concession  has  been  ahogether  on  one  side. 
Those  who  are  already  in  posBesaion  of 
the  education  of  the  coont^  have  been 
ready  to  py«  up  two  gnat  points,  and 
what  has  Men  Uie  result  of  this  readiness 
on  their  part  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
opposed  to  themP  Why,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  their  disposition  to  accept 
tiie  Oonscienoe  Clause  first  proposed  by  the 
Qovemment  to  possess  a  new  one  which 
interferes  not  only  with  religious  education, 
but  also  with  the  secular  management  of 
the  schools  by  the  Qorermnent  fixing  a 
time-taUe  of  their  own.  I  also  object 
stronirly  to  cortailing  the  year  of  grace — 
,  I  think  it  necessary  and  only  &ir 


hastily  in  relation  to  a 
thia  [Ironieal  eheer*.'^  I  qnite  under- 
atand  the  cheer  of  those  hon,  members 
OjmoBite  who  wish  to  decry  all  aintation  in 
school  boAtds  and  elsewhere.  They  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  a  pi^  they  should  not 
spend  £S0flO0  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
r  can  sug^st  a  mode  by  which  they  may 
spend  their  money  and  test  their  principles 
at  the  eame  time.  Let  them  do  that  which 
they  have  never  yet  done — let  them  found 
some  secular  schools  of  their  own ;  nobody 
interferes  with  them ;  and  the  only  stop 
that  was  in  their  way  has  been  taken  away 
by  this  Bill,  because  under  it  they  will  be 
enabled  to  receivB  the  QoTemmeut  grant, 
which,  not  being  religious  schools,  they 
could  not  formeAy  hare  done.  That  ia  a 
bir  ofier,  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  that 
battle.  We  say  we  want  a  complelo  edu- 
cation and  that  you  only  offer  us  a  portion. 
You  point  to  no  past,  we  point  to  a  ' 
past.    We  point  to  the  begimiing  o 


present  century,  when  there  were  veiy  few 
schools—since  1655  they  have  incraaaed 
greatly,  and  they  now  number  15,600  alto- 
gether— and  I  ask — "  What  do  you  show 
with  all  your  agitation  but  words  and  theo- 
ries?" We  show  Tou  &cts,  and  we  tell 
you  not  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishqg  of 
Manchester  only,  high  as  it  unqueetionably 
is,  but  on  the  authority  of  Diseentiiig  minis- 
ters and  of  every  school  teacher  in  the 
country,  that  this  reli^ousdifficnl^,  whick 
you  have  magnified,  m  the  denominational 
schools  ceases  to  exist.  That  there  is  n» 
such  difficulty  in  the  teaching^-the  chil- 
dren are  young  and  their  muids  ore  im- 
pressed by  simme  truths,  but  they  must  be 
taught  what  the  people  consider  truths. 
[CAten.']  But  I  am  not  pteparod  to  take 
those  unaectarian  truths  which  I  suppose 
the  hon.  gentleiaan  oppastt«  ia  cheering. 
We  demuid  jnsdoe  m>m  the  State ;  we 
say — "You  have  entared  into  a  compact 
vnth  us — a  moral  and  religions  compact 
— which  yon  are  bound  to  fulfil."  We 
ask  you  to  maintain  our  schools  in  theiv 
int^rity,  and  not  to  undermine  them  bj 
taking  away  what  is  only  due  to  as — th« 
time  neceBsaiy  to  fill  up  gape.  The  lifht 
hon,  gentleman  said  that  the  Bill  wu  in- 
tended to  supplement  gaps  in  the  aziBt- 
ing  educational  ontem,  and  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  it  dtouldinaagarate  a  great 
scheme  of  national  education.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  admits,  therefore,  that  the 
existing  system  has  filled  up  all  but  ma. 
Well,  than,  take  what  atepa  von  think  fit 
for  the  purpose  (^  filling  up  thoaa  gaps,  bat 
in  d(dng  so  do  not  deatroy  the  Iwut^,  the 
religious,  the  enei^tic  eamcetnesa  oi  thoae 


there  are  many  who  want  to  sedae  i^  and 
which  will,  by  improved  infection  and 
by  growing  intelligence,  in  time  fill  up  <tf 
it«&  all  gaps,  and  which  will  make  all  your 
people,  as  far  as  any  human  {wwer  can 
make  them,  subject  to  the  Divine  power 
which  they  invoke  to  aasiet  them,  to  be- 
come not  merely  aiAolan  in  the  three  B'a. 
but  Christian  men  and  women. 

Mb.  MELLY  said,  he  was  anxionB  to 
state  the  reomna  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Bill  of  Her  Uojeetj^'s  Qovemment 
would  not  uAve  the  question  before  the 
country,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  prevent  him  from  g(nng  into  the 
lobby  with  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  (Mr.  H.  Richard).  It  was  with 
feelinea  of  the  deepest  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion tiiat  be  found  himself  compelled  to 
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emdenm  the  Bill  of  the  Qorerament.  He 
confesBed  that  he  helieved  in  the  religious 
diiGcnltj  which  the  risht  hon.  gentlemui 
hftd  Bt^A  did  not  exist  in  the  00011117,  and 
he  felt  that  the  Bill  of  Her  Majestj's  Oo- 
Temment  had  failed  to  solve  tlie  queetion. 


jectad  when  the  Bill  was  explained 
secood  reading  to  that  matter  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  school  boards.  The  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Qor  ermnent  fiulvj  ustified  the  hoo.  mem- 
ber for  Krmiiigham  (Mr.  Dixon)  in  the  step 
he  took,  Thej  were  now  told,  when  the; 
asked  for  the  general  scheme  of  education 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pledged 
to  gire  to  the  country,  that  there  was  to  be 
a  competition  between  the  two  sets  of 
schools.  The  First  Minister  of  the  Grown 
came  down  the  otiier  night  with  a  per- 
fectlf  new  Bill  Five  points  were  included 
in  that  change — ^first,  that  there  was  to 
be  no  apefnal  creed  m  the  new  schools : 
secondly,  that  the  lie  was  to  be  severed 
between  the  existing  schools  and  the  school 
board ;  thirdly,  that  there  was  to  be  an 
increased  grant  from  the  Privy  Council  j 
firarthly,  ttat  there  were  to  be  no  more 
building  grants ;  and  fifthly,  tliat  the  Te«r 
of  grace  was  to  be  abolished.  Of  all  these 
propositions  he  thought  the  abolition  of  the 
year  of  grace  was  the  brightest  spot  on  the 
dark  cloud  of  speech  uttered  on  Thursday 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  the  only 
streak  of  light  in  tiie  darkness.  There 
were  two  parlies  to  the  compacts— namely, 
the  Church  of  England  and  nndenomino- 
tionaliats  of  all  denominations.  But  in  the 
Church  of  England  herself,  there  were  two 
parties,  one  of  which  wished  to  join  the 
otlier  denominations  in  this  matter  of  ele- 
mentary education  even  at  the  price  c£ 
dropping  some  of  ita  denominationalism. 
Tlieir  measure  in  its  new  form  was  a  pre- 
mium on  sectarian  diridons,  a  new  incen- 
tive  to  denominational  dinerences.  The 
ligtt  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy) 
•poke  of  waves  of  tbought;  he  (Mr.  Melly) 
tboTwht  the  tide  was  running  strongly  to- 
mrda  greeter  liberality  and  freedom  in 
religions  matters.  He  would  review  the 
changes.  The  first  concession  of  the  Oo- 
veniment  was  no  conceesioD  at  all ;  there 
wu  hardly  a  pkce  where  a  school  would 
be  built  out  of  rates  in  which  a  distinct 
creed  or  formulary  would  be  taught,  He 
wasfflad  an  incressed  grant  was  to  be  given 
for  education.  Not  giving  u^  more  build- 
ing grants  was  rather  an  ,tnjary  to  the 


undenominational  party — because,  whereas 
the  denominationauste  nad  received  grants 
in  aid  of  building  all  the  echools  they  had 
BO  fax  required,  ul  the  rate-founded  schools 
bad  yet  to  be  erect«d.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point — the  severance  of  tne  tie  be- 
tween existing  schools  and  the  local  boards 
— he  regretted  it,  because  he  believed  tlie 
amendments  to  which  he  had  referred 
■would  have  proved  the  means  of  bring- 
ing many  of  the  existing  denominational 
ecf  ools  into  the  nalionJ  system.  That 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  ehould  in  so 
rash  and  ill- considered  a  nunner  have  given 
up  the  one  point  of  all  others  which  year  by 
year  would  have  helped  to  bring  the  whole 
of  England  nnder  one  ^etem.  They  had 
"  severed  the  tie."  Little  chUdien  were  re- 
proved when  they  cut  the  string  instead  of 
unking  the  kno^  and  informed  that  their 
conduct  was  waetefol  and  impetuous.  He 
admitted  that  the  Government  were  in  con- 
mderahle  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
donbt«d  the  poU<7  of  eevering  the  existing 
schools  from  the  school  board.  He  had  had 
moch  correspondence  with  clergymen  on 
the  point,  and  he  knew  how  much  they 
sacrificed  when  tiiey  consented,  for  the 
sake  of  forming  a  great  rystom  of  elemen- 
tary education,  to  sacrifice  the  peculiar 
teaching  of  the  Church,  but  hundreds  were, 
he  believed,  ready  to  do  it.  He  must  cen- 
sure the  ra^  and  inconaideNte  proceeding, 
and  would  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.Lingen, 
Mr.  Fitch,  and  the  last  Beport  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  just  published.  Mr.  Lingen 
»y8  they  ore,  in  flie  prtroortion  of  IC'49 
to  l-2fi,  the  proprietary  schools  of  the  reli- 
gious denominations.  Mr.  Fitch,  in  his 
mqtiir;  into  the  educational  condition  of 
Birmingham  and  Leeds,  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  his  (Mr.  MelVs)  motion  of  the- 
12th  of  March,  1869,  says- 

«  Wit^  the  slDgEe  exception  of  the  Unitarian^ . 
evory  religious  body  which  maintains  ■  >chaot 
does  so  with  the  otnious  purpose  of  atrength-  - 
ening  its  sectarian  influence,  and  legarda  thO' 
school  aa  an  instrument  tor  bringing  childreni 
to  the  church  and  chapel,* 
The  National  Society  which  was  ever  ready 
to  oppose  every  sclieme  which  it  had  not 
originated,  hoisted  tliis  flag — 

"  The  dut^  of  the  Xatioaal  Society  now,  as  in 
preceding  crises,  is  to  adhere  to  Its  chatter  and 
to  be  true  to  ita  priacipleg.  The  sodatf  was 
formed  Co  promote  deHnite  education,  bMed  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  At  this  moment 
it  has  a  further  special  call  to  protect  the 
13,000  schools  which  it  has  been  the  initruiBMit 
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of  calling  into  existence,  most  of  whjcb  it  bas 
helped  to  bund,  sod  the  1,500,000  ot  scholars, 
whom  through  Uioee  schools.  It  hu  incorpo- 
ratod  with  itaelt' 

Bitter  sectsrianum  was  tbua  to  be  forced 
by  that  societj  at  a  ««t  of  £16,000  a 
;eu  upoD  theM  13,000  schools.  No  sucli 
separations  are  for  the  g^ood  of  anj  chil- 
dreo,  The  Bill  should  ofier  inducemeDls 
to  alkake  off  these  ttammels  rathet  than 
aid  in  liretuig  the  chains.  Under  the 
old  Bill  he  had  hoped  the  local  boards 
would  have  been  given  power  to  eo  to 
voluntary  schools  and  offer  them  7s.  6d.  per 
aonum  per  child  on  condition  that  the; 
would  give  up  any  peculiar  theological 
teaching.  He  had  strong  hope  that  ii  this 
were  done  the  result  woidd  be  satisfactory, 
for  there  were  thousands  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  dcoominatioos,  who  were  willing  to 
give  up  their  distincUTe  formnlariee,  and 
join  in  carrying  out  a  great  system  of  na- 
tional education  founded  on  the  Bible.  To 
him  this  had  alwa^  appeared  the  crucial 
point  of  the  Bill.  There  were  now  18,000 
schools,  edncatiog  1,163,368  scholars;  and 
there  were  T&canaes  for  7&0,072.  He 
wished  to  pwit  oat  the  fact  that  the  mode  in 
whichthe  Bill  dealt  with  existing  schools  was 
more  important  than  the  mode  in  which  it 
dralt  with  schools  not  yet  brought  into 
existence.  He  proposed  that  the  amend- 
nent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birminsham 
{Hr.  Dixon)  should  be  accepted  on  Clause 
U ;  that  there  should  be  a  re-insertion  of 
•Olause  22,  with  the  amendment  of  thehon. 
meiaber  for  Manchester,  similar  to  that  on 
'Clause  14.  He  should,  to-iught,  place  a 
notice  on  the  pa^erof  the  House  to  re- 
'insert  those  pronsioos.  There  were  now 
194.000  persona  managing  or  siibscii 
to  tneae  schools.  The;  were  the  persons 
'who  «ared  most  for  education — had  die 
largest  experience  in  their  management, 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  in  start- 
ing the  new  sehooli.  They  were  the  best 
landlortis)  and  the  rectors  and  ctiratM  and 
ntinisterB  ef  all  denominations  who  attached 
the  greatest  value  to  the  compulsory  clauses, 
the  agents  who  could  best  have  enforced  it 
To  these  persons  in  eveiy  parish  the  Go- 
vernment had  8^ — "Stick  to  your  own 
school;  snapyourflngersatyourneigbours ; 
stand  clear  from  the  local  board,  and  here 
is  16s.  a  child  for  the  continuance  of  your 
denominational  school.  Tell  your  tenants 
or  congregations  no  one  will  feel  the 
pressure  of  £250,000  on  the  national  ex- 
chequer,   and   we   save  you  3d.  in   the 


Enund  in  your  parish  rates,  so  we  will 
eep  our  atrictiy  denominational  character." 
What  did  the  Bill  say  to  the  ratepayers— 
"  You  had  better  not  elect  any  existing 
school  manager  on  your  local  boud.  True, 
he  would  be  the  best  mu>,  but  he  cannot 
co-operate ;  he  shall  be  your  rival,  tod  we 
have  handicapped  him  to  win  in  the  reco 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Qathome  Hardy)  looks  ^ward  with  so 
warm  an  intereet."  Be  quoted  a  protest 
against  the  Government  Bill  ugned  by 
man;  clergymen  in  Nottieghan)  and  Lei- 
cester who  stated  it  as  the  result  of  their 
experience  that  it  was  quite  posuble  to  g^re 
undenominational  religious  instruclion  to 
children  in  school,  more  particularly  out  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Goepel  narratives  of  the  New, 
which  was  just  such  religions  instruction 
as  ths  parents  amor^  the  wealthier  claaaes 
were  in  the  habit  of  ^ving  to  their  chil- 
dren. There  could  be  no  compulsion  whero 
there  was  no  school  board  \  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  Bill  would  be  to. 
render  school  boards  less  numerous  and  less 
influentiaL  He  altogether  failed  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  change.  But  there  were 
higher  mteresta  at  stake  even  than  these. 
There  were  two  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  this  change  the  Govern- 
ment was  playing  into  the  hands  of  that 
extreme  section  with  whom  creeds  and 
formularies  appeared  to  be  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  religion.  There  was  a  section 
who  believed  that  all  who  disagreed  with 
them  were  irretrievably  wrong ;  but  there 
was  a  large  and  ever  increasing  party  artxious 
to  breali  down  walls  of  separation,  to  make 
the  Church  of  England  really  nationali 
above  all,  to  join  the  Nonconformisls  in 
the  great  worx  of  elementary  education. 
He  wished  t*  co-operate  with  this  vast 
section  of  Qia  Christian  CkurcL  He  wu 
no  secularist  In  educational  matters  he 
had  not  yet  come  to  Mr.  Cobden's  portion — 
"I  conlMS,"  said  Mr. Cobdcn,  «tliat  tor  IS 
yean  mj  efforts  in  ednoatj^  add  my  hopea  of 
success  in  establishing  a  system  M  nKtianai 
education,  have  alwajs  t>eea  aasociated  with  the 
Idea  of  coupliuE  the  edualkm  ot  this  oountr; 
with  the  TellgiouB  communities  which  exist. 
But  I  have  found,  after  trj^og  il^  a*  I  tbink.  In 
every  possible  shapSiSuoh  iniupMaUa  diAoiil- 


I  uua  couhltj^  uu^  J „ 

'hich  is  called  the  ramoto  haven  of  rafuffe  lor 

the  educatioDalists  —  the  secular  system  —  In 

sbeer  despair  ot  c«Tjing  out  any  syslaiD  in 

oannaotion  with  religion.' 

He  (Mr.  MeUy)  did  not  yet  despair.    Hw^ 
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msK  then  to  cnnr  b  Bill  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  seculai 
aygt«ni  was,  he  believed,  repugnuit  to  a 
Tsiy  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
conntrf.  But  ab  mi^ht  be  asked  what  was 
undenominational  elementary  school  teach- 
ing P  He  believed  the  pTeTsiling  tone  of 
the  public  mind  was  an  impatience  of  the 
creeds  and  fomiularies  of  man,  and  very 
great  loTe  end  affection  for  the  words,  and 
a  determinatioQ  that  children  should  be 
educated  in  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ. 
Unsectarian  religious  teaching  he  would 
describe  in  three  sentences,  and  he  did  not 
foiget  he  was  epealdng  gf  the  week-day 
religions  instruction  of  children  12  yean  of 
d^.  Ho  wonid  tt.j_ — "Be  honest,  Indus - 
bions,  and  true.  Littie  children,  We  one 
another.  Do  unto  others  m  yon  would  th^ 
should  do  unto  you ;  and  all  this  as  follow- 
ing the  commands  of  your  Lord  and  Master, 
and  in  the  lore  and  fear  of  an  all-soeiug, 
in  omnipresent  CrBator."  As  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  near  him  (Sir  Roundell 
Palmer)  said,  he  did  not  want  to  make 
these  infants  into  controTeioal  divines. 
Applied  to  such  children,  denominational 
teaching  was  bat  the  hud  assertion  of  a 
dogma.  Such  babes  could  not  understand 
arguments  which  puzzled  the  wisest  men. 
The  form  in  whicb  it  was  taught  was  too 
often  more  ample  and  fordble.  "  This  was 
the  odIt  form  of  truth."  Too  often  adding 
the,  tonim,  impious  assertion,  when  made 
by  fallible  man,  or  even  by  sn  infellible 
Pontiff— "  this  was  the  CatboHc  faith, 
which  except  a  man  believe  futhfully  he 
cannot  be  saved ;"  or  to  put  it  more  practi- 
oJly,  "every  one  who  went  to  Ohurcfa 
would  be  saved,  and  every  one  who  went 
to  chapel  must  be  lost"  But  the  Prime 
Uinister  sud  their  ptopodtion  of  onsec- 
tarian  and  undenominatioDal  education  wee 
illogical.  Manv  things  were  illogical  which 
were  eminenuy  practicable  and  useful. 
Where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way. 
He  knew  many  schools  of  a  strictly  reli- 
gious character  wbidt  were  in  every  sense 
undenominatioDal.  He  had  been  many 
jean  manager,  and  was  once  teacher  in  one 
of  the  largest  schools  in  Liverpool.  It  was 
attended  by  301  children  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  30  Roman  Catholics, 
192  Methodists,  01  Independents,  end  four 
TJutarians.  There  was  one  Soman  Catholic 
mistress,  one  Independent  mistress,  two 
Church  of  Eu^nd  masters,  six  Church 
pupil-teachers,  two  Methodist  pupil- 
t«achera,and  one  Independentpupil-teacher. 
The  masters  and  mistreues  tool  the  children 


to  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with ' 
the  denomination  to  which  they  belonged. 
That  school  might  be  illogical,  but  it  was 
perfectly  successful,  and  its  scholars  made 
their  way  in  the  world  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  him  and  his  colleagues,  and 
were  on  Sundays  reli^ously  instructed  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  theirpeients. 
The  day  of  creeds  and  formulanes  was 
passing  away  even  with  ktowu  men,  and 
the  BUI  offOTed,  he  bad  shown,  a  new  en- 
couragement to  their  continned  teaching 
to  littie  children.  The  Liberal  par^  bad, 
asked  and  been  promised  a  national  ^stem;: 
the  Government  gave  tbem  two  systems, 
and  the  right  hon.  member  (Kx.  Uathome 
Hard^)  complained  that  the  tennswere  not 
sufficientlv  M]nal  to  secure  a  fair  and  equal 
contest — he  (Mr.  Melly)  would  say  a  pro- 
longed and  bitter  rivalry,  in  which  education 
would  greaUy  suffer  and  the  cause  of  true 
religion  be  endangered.  This  could  be  no 
settlement.  It  could,  of  course,  be  carried 
by  the  aid  of  right  hon.  and  boa  members 
opposite.  But  the  truce  as  regarded  exist- 
ing grants  would  come  to  an  end.  Tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  asked — "1  want  to 
know  what  guarantee  do  I  get  in  giving 
my  assent  to  tbe  Kll,  that  what  tbe  right 
hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  promises  will  be  carried  out  i"  He 
(Mr.  MeUy)  would  give  no  guarantee,  and 
would  be  bound  by  no  "moral  contract.'' 
They  were  content  to  be  illogical;  they 
never  attacked  the  grant  of  10s.  to  existing 
schools  J  but  henceforward  this  battle  3[ 
deuominationalism  aninst  nnsectarianism 
should  be,  and  would  be,  fought  on  the 
EducationalEBtimatesyeftrafteryear.  Ther© 
were,  he  believed,  terms  on  which  an 
equitable  measure  might  be  proposed-^ 
terms  which  would'uniw  tbe  Liberal  party, 
and  place  the  Qovermnent  in  a  similar 

fosition  to  that  which  it  occupied  on  the 
rish  land  question.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  on  Clause  14  should  be 
accepted;  that  school  boards  should  be 
formed  everywhere;  that  there  should  be 
a  re- insertion  of  Clause  22  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester, 
similar  to  the  amendment  on  Clause  14; 
that  no  more  building  grants  should  be 
made;  and  that  10s.  per  head  ebonld  be 
given  to  all  schools-  Those  were  five  pdnts 
of  a  charter,  by  which  he  believed  an  ad- 
vantageous settlement  might  be  arrived  et 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  Some  mem4>ers  of 
an  extreme  party  on  the  aide  of  the  House 
might  object,  but  he  believed  the  end  would 
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Im  secured.  And  iriiera  would  the^  be  if 
the  extreme  par^  did  not  Kuide  and  uutmct 
the  leaders  of  tne  Liberal  putr,  and  ever 
point  out  higher  and  fajrer  Bjnia  to  tlio 
nation  at  large  P  That  propoaition  would, 
lie  believed,  plac«  tlie  Qoveroment  in  regard 
to  the  education  <]ueslioa  in  the  position  in 
which  thsj  stood  in  dealing  with  the  Irish 
difficulty.  The 
to  it  J  but  thej 
Church  Bill,  no 
nation  would  accept  it,  and  the  ^uesdou 
would  be  solved.  It  might  be  sud  it  would 
Dot  be  accepted  in  "another  place ;"  but  it 
"was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  carry 
the  Bill  through  that  House,  and  to  enable 
their  supporters  to  redeem  the  pledges  they 
had  given  to  the  country  under  their  guid- 
ance and  leadership.  If  he  might  maSe  an 
appeal  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he 
would  ask  them  to  weigh  well  the  pregnant 
words  uttered  a  few  days  ago  on  that  sub- 
ject by  the  Archbishop  of  Ifork.     The 


acchbii 


paaid— 


"  He  oould  DOt  help  laying  that  the  measure 
DOW  before  Porliameot  must  be  dealt  with 
seriously  during  the  present  sesskin.  It  was 
plain  Uiat  io  the  heat  of  discussion  upon  plal- 
lornaa  Church  of  England  education  would  fare 
worse  than  it  was  Gkely  to  do  from  any  Bill 
that  might  be  passed  this  Hesjon." 
Hon.  sentleman  opposite  would,  therefore, 
do  well  to  settle  that  matter  now,  and  t^e 
what  terms  they  could,  for  they  would  fare 
worse  if  they  went  farther.  By  such  con- 
ceeaions  as  he  had  indicated,  be  believed 
the  Government  could  solve  Uiat  question, 
and  gire  the  country  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  a  grand,  comprehensive,  and  truly 
national  system  of  dementary  education. 
With  the  adoption  of  luch  a  settlement  as 
he  suggested,  elementary  education  would 
cease  to  be  the  appanage  of  the  rectoiy,  the 
manor  house,  or  of  the  richer  denomina- 
tions. The  national  scholrooma  ceasing  to 
be  supported  hy  the  eleemoaynaij  lud  of  the 
benevolent,  would,  like  our  Universities,  be- 
come the  institutions  of  the  nation,  and 
the  object  of  the  Bill  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  a  Liberal  party,  would 
be  affected  in  accordance  with  the  de-  i 
daration  of  Her  Uajesty  at  the  London 
University— that  it  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  sound  education 
amongst  all  classes  without  i«strictions 
to  creed  or  sect. 

Mn.  MOItLEY  said  he  wished  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  would  compel  him  to 
vote  against  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr. 


H.  Richard.)  He  was  quite  C( 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis  at  which  they  had 
arrived;  and  he  knew  there  was  great 
danger  that,  unless  they  moderated  their 
views  of  each  other's  opinions,  and  were 
willing  to  make  concessions  without  undue 
compromise,  they  might  not  only  be  landed 
in  great  difficulbr,  but  be  prevented  from 
accomplishing  what  he  believed  was  the 
wish  oT  a  large  majority  in  that  House — 
nameljj  the  securing  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  would  g  ready  extend  the  blesuncn 
of  education  amongst  the  people.  He  would 
press  hon  members  on  the  other  dde  of 
the  House  to  make  concessions  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  some  common  system. 
The  eamestnesa  with  which  Englishmen 
generally  bald  not  only  their  religious  but 
also  their  denominational  preferences  was 
so  great  that,  without  concession,  it  would 
be  unpoesible  to  reach  a  common  gronnd 
of  action.  He  had  very  great  misgiTings 
ac  to  their  arriving  at  any  stereotyped 
svstem  that  would  suit  tne  .whole  of 
England.  They  were  dealing  with  an  old 
country,  full  of  expedients  and  compromises, 
the  result  of  ages  of  conflict :  and  therefore 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  would  be  needed  secular 
achools.  But,  then,  he  thought  this  should 
spring  out  of  a  dedded  call  from  the  people. 
His  contention  was  that  the  people  generally 
were  opposed  to  a  secular  system  of  teach- 
ing. He  had  had  upwards  of  25  jrears' 
experience  as  treasurer  of  one  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  having  been  brought  largely 
into  contact  with  labouring  men,  he  bad 
never'  met  with  a  parent  among  the  working 
classes  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  or  an  honest  teacher.  What 
parents  did  object  to  was  having  their 
children  made  use  of  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  this  or  that  denominstion-^Established 
or  Dissenting.  They  wanted  them  to  be 
dealt  with  fairly  and  honesU^.  He  QiVt. 
Moriey>  was  anxious  to  avoid  leQectione 
upon  tnose  who  were  advocates  for  the 
secular  system,  because  he  happened  to 
know  a  large  number  of  men,  earnestly  beat 
on  promoting  the  religious  education  of  the 
people,  who  believed  that  the  secular  system 
affordedtheonlysolution  of  the  difficulty  that 
lay  before  them.  But  he  was  himself  quite 
opposed  to  any  attempt  tomouldthecharact^r 
oF  the  people  by  the  enforcement  of  a  system 
whose  influence,  he  believed,  would  wither^ 
up  all  that  was  fresh  and  vital  in  our  reli- 
gious communities.  At  the  some  time  he 
would  oppose  any  attempt  to  enforce  reli- 
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^OQS  teaching  upon  thoae  vboM  puenta 
-were  onwilling  that  they  ehoiild  teceiva  it, 
Up  to  tha  ^leeent  titne  theix  sjBtem  had  been 
denomiiutional.  A  bodj  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  this  or  that  denomination  had 
met  ti^ther  to  eetablisb  a  school  j  they 
liad  offered  to  the  people  in  the  neisbouT- 
hood  the  teaching  in  that  school,  and  such 
teachingma,  in  ftct,  received  ta  the  parents 
ofthe^ildienpiefernd.  The  Grovenunent 
were  now  propoang  to  intrttduce  two  new 
^lement^  that  d  compulsion  and  that  of 
ntiAg.  Ha  looked  with  a  ^reat  deal  of 
hedtation  on  the  introduction  of  c(na- 
puUoD.  He  new  it  was  necessaij  that 
the  neglected  nuMes  of  the  people  ehonld 
1m  educated,  and  he  looked  to  compulnon 
as  an  ultarior  resort ;  but  he  thought  that 
A  great  deal  might  be  done  bj  depriTtng 
«mplDjeiB  of  the  right  to  emplov  little  ehil~ 
dren,  for  then  hundreds  oi  taousanda  of 
children  would  be  set  &ee  iat  edncation. 
If  that  attempt  wera  not  snoceesfiil,  he 
would  reeort  to  compulsion ;  but  he  looked 
with  dismay  to  their  at  once  setting  the 
poUoe  to  drire  cfaildim  into  school.  As  to 
the  priadple  of  rating,  he  conf  eased  that  he 
lutd  no  great  fondness  for  it  and  he  should 
Itave  been  batter  pleased  if  the  whole  syetem 
of  education  conld  hare  been  carried  on  by 
metas  of  grants  from  the  Committee  of 
Council,  under  regolationa  as  strict  and 
stringent  as  those  which  would  be  ^plied 
under  a  system  of  rating.  But  he  classed 
that  he  should  haye  great  dread  of  that 
•Itemative,  unless  they  could  see  their  way 
io  common  groond  as  between  denomina- 
tional and  sauolar  ednoati<m.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  witUi<^  bis  testimony  to  the 
value  of  tbe  nligiona  teaching  hitimtosiven 
ioscikools.  He  would  go  farther.  DriTO 
f(»th  leligiou  from  the  schoc^  and  where, 
lie  aho^^  lilie  to  ask,  would  education  ot 
religion  be  60  ysora  henceP  became  he  was 
peranaded  that  tiiey  would  detach  from  the 
wotk  of  edncatian  that  which  he  reitarded 
■s  of  insatimalde  nine  to  it— the  religious 
eameetness  of  those  engaged  in  it  He 
Ixlieved  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  out 
of  some  16,000  or  20,000  schools  in 
England  they  conld  not  find  SOO  secular 
adhools ;  in  fact^e  doubted  whether  they 
conld  find  M.    He  held  that  to  be  a  proof 


who  onght  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what 
they  wanted — iiamely,  the  parents  of  the 
children.  Tha  middle  course  to  which  he 
was  anxious  to  advert  was  one  which  had 
d  by  the  Rev.  John  Feidval, 
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recent  letter  to  Th»  Timtt,  had 
stated  that  "  he  was  sanguine  enongh  to 
hope  thitt  the  battle  would  be  won  if  the 
Government  could  be  pnauaded  to  lend 
their  autbori^  to  a  clause  ordtumog  that 
no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  should 
be  taught  in  any  school  receiving  titate  aid 
as  part  of  their  regular  routine,  but  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  confined  to 
the  reading  of  the  BiUe,  with  unsectarian 
comments,  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  at  fixed  times.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment  would  be  accepted  by  tha  countzy  as 
a  yary  tolerable  comjtromise,  it  being  a 
condition  that  tbeBibbcalinatniction  should 
be  given  by  the  schoolmaster  only."  The 
amendment  of  the  htm.  member  for  Motthyr 
TvdviL  that  was  on  the  Paper,  prior  to 
Thursday  last^  suggested  that  mtnutert  of 
all  denoioinationB  uiould  be  brooffht  into 
the  school  at  other  than  the  schotu  houra. 
His  own  conviction  vras  that  that  would 
work  moet  disastrously.  While  he  was  no 
believer  in  putting  upon  the  teacher  of  the 
scbotd  any  la^  amount  of  what  tfaey 
underatood  by  religiaus  instntotion,  he 
most  protest  on  Nonconformist  groonds, 
against  the  exdnsion  1^  legislative  enaot- 
ment  of  relipon  &om  the  sohooL  They 
had  beard  a  ^«at  deal  of  late  of  Ntmcon- 
formist  principles.  His  own  conviction 
was  that  tboee  principles  would  be  as 
much  outraged  by  the  exclusion  as  by 
the  enforcement  of  religion.  Take  the 
case  of  a  Baptist  teacher,  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  catecbiam  orformularies.  What 
he  wanted  to  see  was  a  statutory  declaration 
by  which  snch  a  teacher  of  a  achocd  ahonld 
be  told  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  school  was  to  be  conducted  was,  that 
the  beat  secular  instruction  shonld  be  im- 
parted, while  at  the  same  time  it  shonld  be 
pervaded  by  a  leligious  spirit  The  Holy 
Scriptures  ehodd  be  rec^  and  a  fur  and 
honest  interpretation  given ;  but  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  any  attempt  by 
means  of  the  si^ool  to  spread  merely  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  teaching.  He 
7 retted  that  the  terms  of  the  Amendment 
the  richt  hon.  member  for  South  Ilamp- 
ahire  (Mr.  Cowper  -  Temple)  were  not 
somewhat  more  comprehensive.  He  (Mr. 
Morley)  really  did  leel  that  they  had  a 
right  to  demand  that  io  addition  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  catechism  and  formulae 
some  words  should  be  added  which,  while 
not  un&irly  pressing  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher— tor  which  he  was  prepared  to 
cmtend— should  convey  the  idea  that  tliere 
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(Mr.  Morky)  could  ley  for  the  numerous 
ecliools  irtiioh  had  sprang  up  from  the 
movameat,  thbt  the  Bhiewdeit  member  of 
tiutt  Houm  might  spend  honre  in  examminK- 
the  conrte  of  uulmotion  gireii  in  them,  »nd 
}n  DO  angle  instance  would  be  be  able  to 
tell  the  denomiiwtioD  to  which  the  school 
belonged.  He  had  only,  in  condoBion,  to 
MHDie  his  i^bt  hon.  M^d  the  Vice-Fred- 
dent  of  the  Council  thatbehsdavmVAthiBed 
veiy  much  with  him  di 
weeks.  He  had  teed  and 
many  attacks  to  which  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentte- 
man  had  Inen  subieeted,  as  if  he  were  not 
true  to  the  prindplea  ho  had  eo  often  enun- 
ciated. No  one  could  understand  the  difficul- 
ties withwhich  thiaqaeation  was  snrronnded 
so  weQ  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  action,  ejid  who  was  aware  of 
the  man;  interests  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  Hod  the  undaubted  right  triiich  the 
Church  had  to  be  consideMd  as  hsriog  done 
so  lane  a  work  in  this  gmt  undertaking 
of  Education.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  be  encouraged  to  perseTere. 
Hie  earnest  desire  was,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  countiy  beintf  divided  during  the 
autuniD  into  two  noetile  eampe,  that  thej 
ghonld  endeavour  bj  mntnal  concesdons  t« 
paw  a  tnsawtre  this  session ;  and  he  pro- 
mieed  his  right  hon  friend  that  any  humble 
aadstance  which  he  could  reoder  him 
would  be  most  cheerfully  siTen. 

Mh.  BERESFORD  m>PE:  I  venture 
to  b^rn  with  the  aseertioo  that  all  who 
have  heard  the  debate  Ihia  evening  must 
acknowledge  the  extreme  inconvenience  and 
anomaly  of  the  couree  which  this  Educa- 
tion Bin  has  taken.  The  Oovemment  has 
for  its  own  reasons  lecset  and  reprinted  its 
KIL  so  that  for  aD  pcactical  purposes  this 
it  tbe  aecond  reading  of  a  new  ^3,  and  of 
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was  to  he  a  check  pnt  upon  the  tendency  to 

Craote  denominatiaaal  teaching.  He  had 
the  honour  of  being  traasoTer  for  many 
years  of  the  Homerton  College,  a  Congre- 
gational institution,  in  comiection  with 
which  there  existed  schools ;  and  he  was 
pro«d  to  say  that  in  a  report  made  to  that 
House  on  the  17th  Msich,  1860,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  the  inspector 
who  exMUDed  those  schools,  expressed  the 
'  holiest  opinion  concerning  tltem,  and 
KMoed  to  oonsideT  them  better  adapted  to 
the  pcactical  wants  ol  the  coontij  than  the 
National  and  Wesleyan  schools,  on  the  <me 
hand,  or  the  British  and  secular  schools,  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Arnold  stated  that  these 
schools  had  elements  of  utility  eminently 
)  of  use  in  the  nil 


one  second  in  point  of  ii  ^ 
measure  wh^  has  ever  been  faefore  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  Edacation 
Reioim  Bill  has  long  been  the  moet 
ardentJj  exped«d  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  bitterly  feared  measore  which  has 
ever  been  promised  or  expected.  Wfaes 
the  Bill  however,  had  to  be  debated  on  its 
merite  we  have  had  the  red-herring  motioB 
of  the  hoD.  member  for  Merthyr  Tydril 
trailed  under  our  noses  ;  a  motion  of  which 
the  beginning  contradicts  the  end^  whil» 
both  portions  are  at  variance  with  the 
speech  which  the  htm.  member  has  made 
in  its  support.  The  speech  itself,  however, 
was  couched  in  a  Chnstdan  and  conciliatory 
sprit,  and,  in  pcdnt  of  ability  and  intrin- 
sic merit,  would  stand  high  in  the  debates 
of  the  Session.  If,  however,  as  the  hon. 
member  contended,  religious  edncatioB 
should  be  supplied  hy  voluntary  effiirt  and 
not  out  of  tlie  pnblic  ftmds,  the  volnntary, 
or  in  other  wotds,  the  deuominationd, 
schools  are  the  ones  irtiich  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  hcai.  member's  motkn 
ought  to  have  been  expressive  of  that  prin- 
dpie,  or,  in  other  words,  ought  to  b*  simply 
and  absolutely  reversed.  But  as  mighthxve 
been  suppoeed,  the  expression  of  Mte 
member's  private  ideae  has  not  distneted 
theHoase,andthedeb«tehaedriited  into  000 
upon  the  main  question  as  has  been  shown 
OT  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  member  for 
SUAe  (Mr.  Melty)  and  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley).  The  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Stoke  was  neither 
more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  rally  the 
united  Liberal  per^to  support  the  Ooverfr- 
ment  and  to  sava  t&em  nomthe  pollution 
of  support  from  the  CoDBarratiTe  side  of 
the  House — the  support  which  some  hon. 
members  appeared  to  regard  in  the  same 
light  as  the  shake  of  the  haad  from  a  maa 
with  the  small-pox.  There  are  always 
some  members  who  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  must  be  something  wron^  with 
every  BiH  which  the  Uovemment  biws  Di 
unless  it  is  hooted  down  1^  our  side  MtlM 
House.  I  must,  however,  ask  the  hon. 
member  whether  it  is  not  punning  a 
bciious  course  to  by  to  make  a  meMate 
like,  this  a  party  one,  and  to  grud^  the 
support  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  mstsad 
of  mviting  all  members  and  all  Englishmen 
ahke  to  consider  calmly  and  iatpartially  B 
proposal  of  national  importance  r  Thatis 
the  spirit  in  which  I  seek  to  deal  with  this 
measure.  Being,  perhaps,  the  meet  inde~ 
pendent  member  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
my  own  fueling— and  I  beEeve  that  of  4he 
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E'vea  from  on  high.  The  hon.  member  be- 
eraa  that  this  torrent  of  weftk  Tilupeis- 
tion  will  keep  people  ftam  openly  oto&bs- 
JQg  their  belief,  but  he  ie  mistaken.  He  hM 
«et  himself  above  the  &ith  and  belief  of  19 
centuries,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  wi&mid 
to  which  he  hu  raised  hinueif  he  has  a»- 
Biuned  to  tell  ua  what  ie  and  what  is  not 
tmth.  I  answer  him  that  in  spite  ot  suck 
Tain  philoaoph;  there  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
nimiberlMB  men  who  beheTe  Hut  Ohristi- 
ani^  is  nothing  unless  it  is  a  body  of  belief  & 
ToleofactioDjandalawof  liib  as  complete  aft 
acycode  which  Parliament  ma;  embody  in 
any  Act;  and  I  tell  faim  further  that  the  men, 
who  hold  this  opinion  are  foremost  in 
wa^nng  the  great  educational  battle.  No 
doubt  the  temptation  in  their  case  would 
be  towards  exclusiTetiess ;  but  my  right 
hon.  friend  tbe  Vice-President  of  the 
Goundlwill  bear  witness  that  tboae  wlu> 
are  most  stronglv  in  favour  of  dogmatie 
teachlDg  have  tnis  year  come  forward 
and  accepted  without  reseTvation  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Conacieiice  Clause,  making  a 
mgnal  laarifioe  of  thdr  own  earnest  con- 
viotiona  in  furthenoce  of  the  great  caoae  of 
edncation.  They  are  wiUing  to  aocept  bodt 
a  CMMcieDee  Clanss  and  aeonlar  Bchool»— 
where  the  will  of  the  people  declares  in 
&yotir  of  them — as  well  as  denominational 
schools  of  all  sorts  and  hinds;  butwething 
Uiey  will  not  consent  to,  and  that  ie  the 
denoundng  of  fixed  creeds  and  of  the  t«aol)- 
ing  of  dogmatic  forms  of  Christiiuiity. 
The  Vice  nesident  of  the  Privy  Connol 
must  have  heard  the  ardent  threat  in  which 
the  hoD,  member  for  Stoke  indulged,  that  if 
these  schools  are  put  under  the  Privy  Council 
"we  shall  oppose  the  Educetion  Qrant 
whenever  it  oomes  up."  Who  the  "  we  " 
m^  be  the  hon.  member  did  not  yen 
clearly  ezplmn ;  but  this  threat,  it  is  worth  ' 
nothing,  comes,  not  tnm  below  the  gang- 
way, bi^  from  the  bendi  identically  behind 
the  l^easnry  Band),  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  Prime  Hinitter.  Looldn^  t» 
this  declaratioi^  membtcs  on  the  oppoeiti<vt 
side  of  the  House  are  not  tiueaeonable  in 
asking  for  something  like  guarantees  that 
the  good  intentions  ezpressed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  shall  be  carried  out. 
Next,  tiie  year  of  grace  has  been  withdrawn. 
In  the  hands  of  my  right  bos.  friend  opp»- 
site  I  have  no  fear  that  the  additional 
power  tbns  conferred  on  the  deparbnent 
will  be  hanbly  used ;  hut  what  we  must 


Conaervative  partv — is  to  enter  upon  t] 
ooDsideration  of  tne  matter  in  a  ftir  ai 


able,  and  above  all,  religious  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Qovernment  mesaure  has 
fpmo  through  the  crucible  and  reappeared 
m  a  not  lees  complex  form  than  before,  with 
BBiiy  of  its  old  provisions  untouched,  with 
some  which  I  recognise  as  improvemente, 
but  with  others  that  do  not  &1I  within  that 
eat^pory.  But  taking  it  as  a  whole,  those 
upon  tbs  same  ride  of  the  House  as  myself 
would  be  sorry  to  tee  the  KD  ship-wrecked 
at  its  present  stage  upon  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Heitbyr  Tydyil,or  on  any 
other  motioa.  Wewish  the  BiD  to  go  into 
Comsiittee,  there  to  be  discussed  fairiy  and 
fuSr,  and  witbont  party  feeling,  and  sent  up 
to  tM  other  HoDse  to  be  discussed  there  also 
Uriy  aitd  fully, so  thatuponaome  day,  late  in 
Augnstperiiape,aDd  when  the  graase  are  veir 
old  and  strong  upon  the  wing.  Her  Majesty's 
Ooveramoit  m»  be  able  to  release  us,  an 
fidncational  Bill  apnlicablB  to  the  whole 
comitry  having  by  that  time  been  carried. 
The  most  conspicuous  chains  made  in  the 
Sn  we — first,  the  removal  of  existing 
demanamAanti  schools  out  of  the  category 
of  schools  supported  by  local  rates  and 
their  traneference  to  u>e  Parliamentary 
giant ;  second,  the  abolition  of  the  year  M 
grace ;  third,  the  adoption  of  the  clause 
proposed  t^  the  right  hon,  member  for 
South  Hampshire ;  and,  fourth,  the  Time- 
table OonsoenceOlanae.  The  first  of  these 
changes  has  been  denounced  by  the  hon. 
menber  for  Stoke  as  a  return  to  priestcraft 
and  tyranny ;  as  a  backsliding  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  which  ne  has  fondly 


created  and  '  . ,  . 
iuMge  before  which  ne  has  bent  dovrn.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  bitter  disa^ointment  of 
the  hon.  member  fbr  Stoke,  who  ms  a 
y<o*mg  and  ardent  politician ;  but  I  am  not 
a  Ut  taken  in  by  his  speech.  He  has  made 
the  moat  of  a  trick  whichat  public  meet* 
ings  or  on  the  hustings  is  often  invaluable ; 
Jm  rang  the  changes  on  denominationaltsm 
and  nnestcraft  and  all  other  loud-sounding 
worae  in  what  he  aseumes  to  be  the  same 
C»tegoiTj  and  be  &nciea  tliat  those  against 
whom  his  oheervations  are  levelled  will  be 
BO  overwhelmed  by  his  ebqnenee  that  they 
will  flsel  tbemaelves  degraded  and  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  their  belief  in  creeds  and 
foimnlariee,  in  a  fixed  &ith,  in  dogmatic 
teaching,  wd  in  the  truth  of  revelatioH 


possible  working  of  the  de- 
partmant  in  other  hands,  and  to  the  fact 
that  theie  may  be  a  Vice  Fietident  of  & 
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different  Btamp— ftome  member,  for  inBtance, 
for  &  metTopolitan  coQctdtneDc;,  in  whom 
equftl  confidence  will  not  be  falL  The 
hudahip  of  this  proposal  is  eanlj  ibovn. 
Snppoae  the  CMe  of  s  puub  where  the 
deDomisatioiiftl  sohool  nearly,  or,  under 
ordinarj  drcnmtUncee,  quite,  cornea  up  to 
the  required  standard,  But  where,  from 
aome  local  and  temponr^dtcumstance,  such 
OS  a  BChoolmaatei  or  mistiesa  lutving  gone 
■Kvnj  "in  k  tdC"  Ute  achool  happens  at  the 
momeDt  of  the  inquirr  to  have  fallen  just  be- 
low the  required  marKofezcellentw,  for  this 
case,  if  odIt  a  ehort  time  were  allowed  it,  the 
effort  coold  be  nude  and  the  uaoaUy  high 
character  of  the  school  redeemed ;  whareaa, 
under  tlie  "  forthwith  "  now  proposed,  the 
managen  of  the  school  may  be  cast  out  of 
the  numing  for  ever,  and  saddled  with  a 
really  [mnecMsan  lata-created  school.  In 
the  name  of  the  chapter  of  human  accidents, 
I  plead  for  somethmg  less  tyrannical  and 
less  peremptory  than  this  "forthwith'' 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
year  of  grace.  The  third  and  most  im- 
portant change  is  the  new  dause  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  South  Hampshire. 
I  should  like  rery  much  to  know  wliat  it 
meaiu.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  an  entire, 
profound,  and  almost  growing  ignorance 
upon  it.  It  proposes  to  provide  that  no 
religious  catechiam  or  fonnulary  distiQctive 
of  any  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  any 
achool.  Now,  I  know  what  a  catechism  ia. 
It  begins  with  "Q.,"  sfter  which  follows 
"A,f  then  comes  "Q."  again,  and  then 
"  A.."  and  ao  on  to  the  eal  Bnt  I  defy 
all  the  Treasnry  Beni^  together  to  give  an 
explanation  oif  the  word  "foimularv" 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  sidee 
of  the  Hoose  and  intelligible  to  the  countir. 
Does  it  mean  a  form  of  words  authoritatively 
enacted  by  the  governing  power  of  a  parti- 
cular denomination,  or  a  form  of  words 
which,  without  such  enactment,  has  come 
into  common  vogue  within  uat  body? 
Must  it  be  authoritotive  language  enunciated 
like  a  creed,  or  may  it  be  of  a  descriptive 
or  poetic  nature  F  Is  the  Nicene  Greed  a 
formulaiy  F  la  the  Apostles'  Oned  or  tlie 
Te  Deum  a  formulary  F  finally,  is  the 
s  Prayer  a  formulary  or  notf    [An 


Lord's 


hon.  Hbmbbb  :  No.]  At  all  events,  that 
prayer  is  formalised.  Formulary  meant  a 
thing  which  had  been  cast  into  a  form,  and 
if  anything  has  ever  been  cast  into  a  form 
in  the  Christian  Choroh  it  is  assuredly  its 
moat  andent  body  of  set  words,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  the  right 
hon,  membtt  for  South  Hampshire  say  that 


the  Apostles'  Creed  would  not  come  within 
his  amendment,  because  it  is  the  formnlaiy, 
not  eiduavelv  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  also  used  by  more  than  one  rebgiouB 
bodv.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  proposal 
ougnt,  then,  to  run  in  these  terms : — ''  No 
relj{^ous  formulary  or  catechism  distinotiTe 
of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  any  fonnulary 
of  catechism  which  ia  distinctive  of  any 
two  particular  denominations  may  m 
taught."  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole 
thir^  is  a  trap  for  morbid  and  scrupulons 
consdences,  end  will  only  be  favourable  to 
those   who    deBire   to  breed  discord  and 


love  for  the  Westminster  Conteflsion  of 
Faith  j  but  I  should  say  the  Preebyterians 
would  be  inconsistent  if  they  did  not  teacfa 
Iheir  children  in  that  formulaiy.  Again,  if 
John  Wesley  has  left  any  document  like  a 
catechism  embodying, his  views  of  Christi- 
anity, the  Wesleyans  would  have  a  right  ta 
demand  that  that  document  should  be  taught 
in  their  schoola  I  am  not,  therefoie,  claim- 
ing a  mt}nop<df  (or  the  Ghnroh  of  £^and. 
I  think  the  exouion  of  tb«  Church  cateoiism, 
provided  it  be  guarded  by  an  ample  Con- 
sdence  Clause,  would  be  a  tyranny  and  an 
oppression.  I  most  solemnly,  seriously,  and 
strongly  protest  sgunst  it.  And  nowlwill 
treat  the  question  as  one  of  historical  £act. 
The  Church  catechism  is  pre-eminently  a 
ntoderat«  document.  The  first  portion 
of  it  was  composed  by  Dr.  Nowell,  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  an  Eliiabethan  divine, 
who  was  a  leader  of  what  would  n —  """ 


second  portion  of  the  cateohiam  was  editad 
and  pkced  where  it  is— having  been  rough- 
cast Dy  Nowell — in  the  reign  of  James  L,  by 
Bishop  Overall,  a  High  Churchman.    Alto- 

S ether  this  document  shows  in  a  remarkable 
egree  the  moderate  and  wide  &ame  of  mind 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  its  use 
were  prohibited  in  schools  scholmastaia 
would  have  waistcoat-pocket  catechisms  of 
their  own,  ezpreseing  exaggerated  views  of 
difierent  doctrines  to  which  they  happen, 
to  attach  individually,  and  thus  th'e  Church 


ilf  but  little  time  to  speak  of  the  general 
Time-table  Consdence  Clause.  Itsmediani- 
cal  rigidity  ia  so  galling  and  so  unnecessary 
that  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Oovemment 
vrill  act  upon  an  amendment  allowing  aach 
school  to  appoint  its  own  time  table  accoid- 
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lariats  muat  admit  tbat  the  large  majority 
of  the  eounti;  deain  religion  to  be  taught 
in  schools.  Well,  thia  being  granted, 
I  am  not  auiprised  at  the  fonn  which 
the  Bill  origuiaUj  took ;  for,  if  parenta  can 
be  tniated  with  tee  decision  of  the  impoiv 
tant  question  whether  a  school  is  to  exclude 
or  include  religion,  it  seema  logical  enoogh 
that  the  parentH  should  be  enablsd  to  atate 
what  form  the  religious  instruction  should 
take.  And  if  the  political  and  sccleaiaBtical 
(Ufficulty  had  not  swelled  to  such  formida- 
ble proportions,  those  who  are  guided  by 
the  educational  experience  of  the  past  would 
have  had  no  difficoltj  in  leariDg  this  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  parenta.  In  Scotland 
we  have  had,  for  a  century  and  three-quar- 
ters, a  parochial  system  of  schools  supported 
bj  rates  on  land,  such  as  jou  are  now  about 
to  eatabliah  by  this  Bill ;  and,  for  a  quarter 
a  century,  we  hiTo  had  Dissenting  deno- 
minational schools  running  alongside  of 
them,  partly  to  compete  with  and  partly  to 
supplement  them.  All  of  them  have  been 
conducted  with  full  religious  toleration, 
which  the  Churches  themselvesj  to  thdr 
great  credit,  impoeed  upon  all  their  schools. 
What  has  Deen  the  resultP  The  Church 
schools  have  40  per  cent  of  Dissenting  chil- 
dren, and  the  Dissenting  &ee  schools  have 
30^  per  cent,  of  children  of  other  denomi- 
nations. Nor  is  this  owing  to  nmilaiitr  of 
doctrine ;  for  out  of  all  the  Roman  Cathdica 
and  Episcopaliana  attending  schools  in  rural 
districts,  67  per  cent  attend  Presbyterian 
schools,  and  only  43  per  cent  schools  of 
their  ovrn  persuanons.  The  conclunon  to 
be  drawn  from  these  remarkable  figures  is 
obvious.  Wherever  good  schools  exist,  the 
parents  take  possession  of  them  for  their 
children,  and  care  nothing  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical di^rences  of  their  managers.  When, 
then,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-Prem- 
deut  of  the  Council,  in  hia,celebrat«d  speech 
at  Bradford  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
Mon,  sud  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  religious 
question^,  he  was  perfectly  right  as  an  edu- 
cationalist in  saying  so.  As  an  educational 
question,  there  is  no  difficulty;  but  as  an 
ecclesiasticed  and  political  queerion,  we 
have  seen  Uiat  it  is  hristling  with  difficul- 
culUes.  In  approaching  the  ecclesiastical 
difficulty  and  the  resolulon  offered  for 
our  acceptance,  allow  me  to  state  in 
what  manner  I  look  upon  the  question. 
I,  by  DO  meant,  share  the  profound  con- 
conviction  of  many  hon.  members  oppo- 
site, that  the  separation  of  reli^on  from 
secular  instruction  in  the  school  will  in- 
jure the  religious  tone,  or  what  in  Scotltnd 
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ing  to  local  drcomatances.  Id  all  the 
disenanims  on  the  question  a  vital  point  has 
been  avoided — namely,  what  manner  of  men 
win  the  new  schoolmasters  be  f  The  riiht 
hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  the  only  person  who  has  had  the  courftge 
to  ask  where  they  are  to  come  &om  :  but 
it  is  still  more  important  to  ask  what  hind  of 
men  they  vrill  be  when  obtained  in  a  hurry, 
as  they  must  be  if  the  word  "  forthwith  " 
remains  in  the  Bill.  There  are  no  training 
colleges  to  mould  so  many.  They  vril^ 
wobbly,  be  only  half-educated,  and  to 
leave  snch  men  cut  &om  their  moorings  to 
teach  religion  without  the  ud  of  some 
recognised  formulary,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  serious,  dangerous,  and  unexpected 
results.  A  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty 
night,  perhaps,  be  found  in  encouiasinj 
the  different  denominations  to  send  yolun- 
ttij — and,  it  might  be.  unpaid — teachen 
into  the  rate-created  schools  to  teach  re- 
HgioD,  these  teachers  being  either  laymen 
or  Binisters.  They  would  give  instruction 
kccoiding  to  their  own  formularies  to  those 
only  who  pleitsed  to  attend.  There  is  suffi- 
tient  religious  leel  amongst  the  variont 
denominations  to  incite  them  to  provide 
voluntary  teachen  for  day-schools  as  ther 
now  did  for  Sunday-echooU.  If  they  di( 
so,  an  additional  reason  would  be  found  for 
m  relaxation  of  the  rigid  lime  table  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  the  absurd  clause 
containing  the  rtgM«  word  "formulary" 
might  be  dispenseawith. 

Da.  LTCm  PLATFAIR:  Sir,  when 
this  Bill  was  tiist  introduced  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  it  was  hdled, 
botii  by  this  House  and  by  the  county,  ss 
a  great  measure  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  reason  for  this  doubtless  was 
that  it  was  considered  an  honest  and  able 
attempt  to  spread  edncation  among  Uie 
neglected  masses  of  the  population.  As 
long  as  this  paramount  consideration  was 

rn  our  minus,  the  Bill  ran  smoothly  upon 
educational  rails.  But,  somehow,  itnas 
been  shunted  off  into  a  political  and  eccle- 
siastical aiding,  from  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  it  back.  I  had  hoped,  when 
the  Bill  reached  its  present  stage,  that  we 
might  have  had  it  discussed  in  its  bearings 
on  the  education  of  the  people  ;  but  I  have 
abandoned  this  hope,  and  so  I  am  obliged 
to  follow  it  into  the  siding  from  whiii  I 
would  fun  see  it  escape.  The  Bill  allows 
a  school  board  to  determine  whether  a 
school  shall  be  secular  or  religious.  In  the 
present  state  of  public  feelmg,  it  would  be 
impoeuble  to  go  farther,  for  even  the  secu- 
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we  call, the  reli^ous  ap-biinitiag  of  our 
children.  It  simplj  traiufaTS  the  duty 
from  the  schoolmaster  to  the  parent  and  id 
the  miniater  of  raligion.  The  time  may 
come,  andpeth^ie  is  not  Teiy  distant,  whan 
we  mav  all  agree  that  it  would  be  better, 
both  for  the  iotereati  of  religion  and  of 


separate  ajBl^m  may  claim  equfil 
for  religion.  The  fatter  is  the  view  held 
b^  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Ohris- 
tiaiu — the  United  Presbyteriana.  But,  to 
my  mind,  the  time  for  tuis  separation  has 
not  arrived,  and  I  have  no  deaire  to  see 
seligion  excluded  {mm  the  school.  My 
reason,  as  an  educadonalist,  ia  this — Un- 
hsfipily,  Stata-BBsisted  educAtion  in  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  lowered  to  a  mere 
mechanical  dmdgery  of  teaching  the  three 
B'«.  There  is  nothinf;  left  in  our  schools 
aa  an  antidote  to  this  but  religions  io^niC' 
tioD.  The  Bible  forma  now  the  only  classic 
(rf  the  achooL  the  onlv  means  of  cultuc^  tiie 
only  channel  br  whicn  ennoblii^  seatimenta 
can  be  inatillad  into  the  minds  of  children, 
the  mly  way  of  giving  poetry  to  their  ex- 
istenee.  Ctf  conrse,  it  has  a  far  higher 
pari>ose  than  even  this ;  hut  I  am  simply 
looking  at  religion*  taachinK  in  the  light  al 
an  educational  agenc?,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  part  with  it  from  our  achoola 
until  the  national  idea  of  education  is  mudi 
expanded.  The  resolution  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Merthyr  Tydril  (Mr.  H.  Richard) 
does  not  ask  us  to  dispense  witli  religion 
from  schools — and  to  tiiat  extent  I  am  in 
■coord  with  himj  but  he  wishes  it  to  be 
separaled,  in  some  not  well  defined  way, 
from  the  secular  instruc^n,  and  to  be  pro- 
Tided  by  tolontary  agencies.  That  part  of 
hie  resolutioD  does  not  satiafjr  me  at  alL  I 
have  frankly  confessed  that  it  is  as  an  edu- 
cationalist that  I  cannot  part  with  religion 
from  schools  as  they  are  at  present  coostl- 
tnted.  But  this  implies  that  it  must  be  as 
efiectively  taoght  as  any  other  branch  of 
education.  With  a  trained  and  certificated 
master,  I  know  that  he  can  bring  relinon 
in  powerful  aid  of  his  secular  instruction. 
But  with  chance,  voluntary,  and  discon- 
nected agendes,  there  is  no  security  for  this 
whatever.  If  jou  are  to  have  religion  in 
school,  it  must  be  the  religion  of  the  master. 
Well,  hut  we  are  told  bv  the  rkht  hon. 
member  for  Buddnghamahire  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
tltat  this  is  equiTslent  to  founding  a  new 
sacerdotal  class.  We  have  hadSO  years' 
expoieDce  of  the  teaching  of  anch  a  cIbbSi 
and  wb«t  does  it  amount  top    It  ia  not 


probable,  indeed,  that  many  hon.  members 
ride  their  school  hobby  so  hard  as  I  do,  and 
perpetually  visit  schools  of  all  Idnds  and 
denominations.  But  when  the^  do  enter 
them,  I  am  mre  that  they  find  this  teacbinfr 
of  dcf^a,  of  which  so  much  horror  is  ex- 

E teased,  is  a  mpHi  of  our  own  creation,  and 
as  little  practical  existence  in  the  every- 
day working  of  the  school.  I  do  not  aay 
that  there  are  no  exceptional  schools,  in 
which  doctrines  may  not  be  tatulit }  but 
the  religiona  teaching  in  our  schoou  mainly 
coDsiets  of  such  narratives  as  Jgeeph  ana 
his  brethren,  or  David  end  Goliath,  or  the 
more  simple  parables;  and  my  chief  fault 
with  it  is  that  there  is  far  too  little  taught 
of  the  heautifnl  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment And  what  will  be  the  efiect  of  oar 
new  Consdenee  Clause  F  Cleailv,  that 
there  will  he  an  incessant  eaae&TOnr 
to  make  the  religious  teiching  so  general 
and  acceptable  that  all  children  wiU  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Tour  English  deaomina- 
tiunal  achoola  will  soon  roMh  the  poaitioa 
of  Scotch  Prcehyterian  achocds,  in  which 
even  the  Aoman  Catholics  participate  in 
the  religious  teaching  except  the  catechism. 
Then,  if  the  spread  of  edneation  be  our 
paramount  consideration  in  pasong  this 
measure  there  is  nothing  in  its  provisions 
which  should  deter  us  &om  letting  religion 
be  taught  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  hf 
chance  voluntary  agenciee,  which,  in  aU 
likelihood,  will  be  infinitely  more  dogma- 
tieal  than  the  secular  teacher,  whose  inte- 
rest it  is  to  keep  all  his  scholars  together 
on  the  broadest  basis.  The  first  part  of  the 
leeolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  is  intended  to  negative  the  recent 
proposal  of  the  Oovemment.  that  increased 
aid.  should  be  given  to  dentHninationsl 
schools.  If  it  be  right  under  the  &nt  Oo- 
vernmeot_propoaal  to  aid  such  schools,  when 
they  require  aid  from  local  taxalian  it  must 
be  right  to  continue  that  increased  aid 
from  Imneiial  taxation.  There  is  no  difier- 
eoce  in  Uie  principle  involved.  In  the  on» 
case,  taxation  is  levied  &om  a  contracted 
area  of  £66,000,000,  and  in  the  other 
case,  from  a  lawer  area  of  assessment 
of  X650,000,000jl)ut,  in  both  cases,  tax- 
ation is  the  source  of  aid.  I  can,  however, 
^uite  understand  the  piindple  of  refusing- 
increased  aid  from  either  eeurce,  but  not  ol 
supporting  it  under  the  old  proposal  and 
refudog  it  to  the  new  one.  Of  the  two 
propoaals,  that  of  the  Oovemment  in  the 
amended  Bill  is  certainlv  the  least  clumsy 
and  wasteful.  There  mighthave  been  under 
the  former  proposal  five  schools  in  a  dit- 
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tiict,  tbree  of  which  were  flouiuhing  uid 
leqnimg  do  ud  from  the  ratea,  sod  two  of 
which  were  laoguiahing  and  ret^oiiiD^  aid. 
The  old  ^ropoml  did  not  pemut  the  local 
baud  to  aid  tiieee  two,  but  compelled  it  to 
ud  the  whole  Ato.  In  thia  respect  it  waa 
cIdiu^  and  wutefoL  The  new  propoaal 
takes  eech  school  on  ita  own  menta,  and 
aecoTW  that  all  grants  produce  adequate 
raalta.  But  thia  doea  not  diapote  of  the 
more  Mxeral  iaene  ruaed  in  the  reaolutioo. 
Shonld  denominational  achools  receiTe  in- 
cteMod  grants  of  anj  kindP  To  this  I 
replT,  in  the  flrat  place,  that  ther  fonn  the 
whole  edncational  atock  of  trade  in  the 
countij,  and  that  it  is  our  dutj,  aa  well  aa 
oar  iot«reet,  to  improve  them  and  make 
them  fit  for  aidmg  the  great  natiorud  onder- 
taldag  on  which  we  an  embarked.  Yon 
caaaot  sfibrd  to  diroenae  with  them,  and 
tlterrfote  you  oogfat  to  make  them  as 
<ffieiettt  as  poanble.  I  need  not  remind  the 
Hooae  that  the  State  did  not  intereat  itaelf 
firectlT  with  the  education  of  the  people 
tm  1838,  and  not  very  effectually  till  1846. 
Ton  then  found,  as  you  atill  do,  that,  while 
the  State  had  been  ne^ectf  ul  of  ita  duties, 
rel^ous  bodies  were  trying  by  voluntary 
eSbrta  to  lesson  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Wrfl,  we  did  not  dispense  with  these  efforts, 
hot  held  ont  a  helping  hand,  timidly  at 
first,  more  boldly  afterwards.  Since  1846, 
npwaids  of  £SaOOO,000  hsTO  been  spent 
in  theae  joint  effbrta,  and  we  have  a  net- 
wtA  of  achoola,  which  really  form  our 
whole  edncatiooal  stock-in-trade.  In  all 
thia  tile  State  has  hitherto  played  a  most 
iriKi«£nale  part  It  never  initiated  any- 
thing— it  onlr  helped  the  efforts  of  religious 
bodiea.  So  tnat  even  now  education  in  this 
oonntrvre^bs  much  more  upon  the  traditions 
and  balnts  of  the  people  than  on  State  help. 
The  State  is  now  awakened  to  a  new  sense 
of  its  duties ;  but  is  it  either  posaihle  or 
wise  to  ignore  the  eidstiog  educational  pon- 
tion  of  the  country  ?  Tou  may,  by  an  Act 
«f  Parliament,  create  a  telegraph  system 
4X  ft  prison  system  ;  but  I  defy  yon  by  an 
Act  <tt  Parliament  to  change  suddenly  the 
bjuts  and  sentiments  of  a  people  in  the 
tA>briiiging  of  their  children  either  in  god- 
hseaa,  virtue,  or  knowledge.  Your  new 
lyatems  may  be  more  simple  and  philo- 
aophical ;  hut  \l  they  ignore  the  existing  con- 
ditiona  of  things  they  will  unquestionably 
fail-  And  it  is  notoriooB  that  existing  d^ 
ncnninational  schools  are  at  their  heaviest 
.  strain,  and  that  the  local  burdeos  on  the 
■B  of  religion,  to  whom  these  schools 
nly  dne,  are  greater  than  they  oi^ht 


be  called  upon  to  bear.  In  relieviog 
them  c^  some  of  these,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  the  State  will  insist  that  the 
secular  part  of  the  instruction  should  be 
open  to  all,  and  the  religioua  instruction 
be  made  compulsory  on  none.  And  this  is 
what  we  are  doing,  and  what  the  Churchea 
to  their  credit,  are  willing  to  accept  The 
hon.  member  for  Metthyr  Tydvil  says,  aid- 
ing theae  schools  is  equivalent  to  concurrent 
endowment  Bat  the  fatate  is  only  to  give 
">  per  cent.,  or  say,  at  the  most,  ICa.  per 
lild  to  the  expenses.  Why,  the  League 
itself  proposed  that  SOe.  per  head  should 
he  paid  for  secular  instruction  from  State 
^uias.  .  Hence,  lOe.  cannot  be  more  than 
represents  the  cost  of  that  instruction,  and, 
in  this  sense,  the  Stat«  cannot  be  said  to 
pay  anything  for  religions  tMwUng.  I  re- 
ooUect  the  educatjonal  conflicts  between 
1839  and  1846,  the  defeats  of  Uioiatiy  after 
Ministry  on  educational  queetions,  when, 
as  now,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was 
made  the  battle-gnmnd  of  religioos  sects, 
and  the  people  perished  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. And  the  present  state  of  our  large 
towns  is  worse  than  then — far  worse,  as  toe 
recent  inquiries  have  shown,  than  even  the 
men  of  the  greatest  educational  eipeiieoee 
could  have  believed.  I  will  take  the  town 
which  is  the  bead-qoartera  of  the  Ednoation 
League,  that  opposes  this-  KU  so  fiercely. 
It  is  no  worse,  and  no  better,  than  the  other 
large  towns  wiiich  have  been  examined — 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Olaa- 
gow — but  it  is  in  a  state  of  educational 
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kinds,  or  only  one  in  three ;  and  there  are 
16,600  under  what,  out  of  pure  coorlcsy, 
is  called  efficient  instmction,  or  one  in  feur. 
Of  the  16,C00  sdd  to  be  under  effidmt 
iDstrnction,  <»ily  about  one-fifth  reach 
Standard  IV. — the  only  one  suffidentiy 
advanced  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
working  life.  This  is  almost  incredible; 
hut  1  nave  not  yet  seen  any  conbadietion 
to  the  statements  of  the  Qovemmsnt  !•• 

Krter.  How  the  representatives  of  the 
'ge  dties  can  test  for  an  hour  without 
hurrying  the  Government  to  pass  a  Bill 
that  wtU,  at  least,  mitigate  these  evils,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  Ajdv  step  forward  is 
better  than  standing  stilL  I,  for  one,  at 
least,  will  not  be  renonsible  for  refusing 
any  measure  that  will  advance  the  educa- 
tional position  of  the  county,  because  I 
cannot  get  all  that  I  wish,    I  have  died  to 
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convince  the  House  that  the  relinoua  diffi- 
cult; is  an  accleBuutica]  and  political,  not 
an  educaUonal,  difficulty.  But  are  my 
Mends  on  this  dde  of  tne  House  right  in 
the  belief  that  wa  are  handicapping  the 
rate-Mhools  in  the  raca  with  the  denomi- 
national schoola  F  There  is  a  G:enend  con- 
ceasioD  that  we  nt  ust  not  deal  iUiberall;  with 
eziating  deDominatiooal  echoola,  though  we 
ought  not  to  accord  undue  favour  to  new 
onea.  Now,  I  contend  that,  so  far  from 
rate-schools  being  at  a  disadvantage,  all 
new  denominatioiuil  schools  are  veiy  heavily 
handicapped,  and  cannot  keep  jip  iii  &  i^x^ 
with  rate-supported  schools.  The  former 
must  build  their  own  schools  without  aid 
from  the  State;  while  rate-schools  have 
their  buildinga  erected  by  local  taxation. 
Zkroominational  schools  must  find,  at  least, 
a  sixth  of  the  expenditure  by  subscription ; 
the  rate-schools  have  no  such  obligations. 
Even  as  regards  school-pence,  there  is  not 
an  equality,  for  rate-schools  are  under  a 
boaid  havutg  compnlsory  powmu  and  en- 
abled to  send  in  alfneglected  children.  The 
educational  appliances  of  the  rate-schools 
will  necessamv  be  the  beat  of  this  kind. 
So  that  in  each  point  of  view,  eveivthing 
in  the  race  is  io  their  favour.  And  I  have 
a^  nothing  as  to  the  great  gain  by  pro- 
hibiting catechisms  and  formularies  oom 
rate-schools.  Under  the  Bill,  the  parson  and 
squire  might,  if  they  had  been  so  minded, 
have  thrown  the  school  on  the  rates.  Now, 
if  they  do  so,  the  school  muat  cease  to  be  a 
Church  BchooL  Why,  then,  should  there 
be  any  ecdeeiaatical  or  political  teiroiF 
Onlv  educate  the  people  vroll,  and  our  poli- 
tical and  religiooa  libertiee  will  be  aaie  in 
their  keeping.  I  now  veir  gladly  pass  from 
the  religions  aspects  of  dte  Bill  U>  itacom- 
palsory  provisiona  The  resolution  before 
ns  invites  us  to  affirm  that  "the  at- 
tendance should  be  everrwhere  compul- 
sory.'' I  suppose  that  it  does  not  exactly 
mean  what  it  says  j  but  that,  in  reality,  it  is 
intended  to  indicate  that  measures  of'^com- 

Sulnon  should  be  provided  for  children  who 
0  not  go  to  school  voloatarily.  Before 
discussing  this  universal  aed  ligid  compul- 
sion, allow  me  to  remind  the  House  of 
what  are  the  throe  great  principles  of  this 
Bill.  The  first  is,  that  education  shall  he 
idaoed  within  the  reach  of  eveir  child  in 
England;  lheBeeond,tbateverychild ought 
to  be  educated,  and  may,  in  case  of  neces- 
uty,  be  compelled ;  the  third,  and  most 
important,  that  the  State  charges  itself  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  these  weighty  ends  ac- 
complished.   Now,  these  three  principles 


aroofBuchvaetiraportance  that,if  the  Bill 
had  done  nothing  but  ask  our  affirmatioD 
of  them,  it  would  have  been  a  great  gain 
to  education.  Their  attainment  ought  to 
dwarf  our  objections  to  special  clauses,  for 
true  principles  infused  into  legislation  la^ 
pidly  develop  themselves  into  efficteat 
acUon.  But  I  admit  that  the  entirely  per- 
missive and  sectional  character  of  the  com- 
pnlsory clause  is  out  of  joint  with  the 
faeral  spirit  of  the  measure.  That  spirit 
take  to  be  that  the  work  of  education 
muat  be  done  ;  and  if  the  locality  refuse  to 
do  it,  the  State  will  compel  it.  At  tha 
same  time,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  tat 
the  State  to  push  direct  compuloon  too 
severely  at  firet  We  have  had  Fnuaia 
held  up  as  an  example  of  its  poeabilitr ; 
but  the  first  Compulsory  law  there  was  in 
1763,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  a  very  strong-willed  hinB-,  and  it 
has  talien  moro  than  a  century  to  bring  the 
law  into  f  all  e&ct,  for  it  had  to  be  promnd  Dp 
by  Bucceeaive  Acts,  especially  by  tboee  of 
1819  and  1645.  Direct  compDlsi<Hi  is  most 
easily  applied  when  there  is  no  necessity  tor 
it— Uiat  IB,  when  the  state  of  public  opinioa 
in  favour  of  universal  educadoo  is  so  ad- 
vanced that  there  is  ageneial  acquiescence  in 
the  desire  of  the  State,  and  no  need  to  in- 
flict penalties.^  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion, 
and  think,  as  an  ultimate  resort  that  it  is  a 
power  well  to  poasess ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  by  direct  compulsion  that 
we  will  succeed  in  attuning  our  olgect. 
Indirect  compulsion^  which  makes  educa- 
tion the  only  tool  with  which  labour  can  be 
begun,  enlists  all  motives,  whether  theybe 
good  or  bad,  on  the  side  of  the  Stale.  The 
sordid,  selfish  parent^  who  wishes  to  live  on 
the  wues  of  his  childrQ%  woold  find  the 
need  of  educating  them ;  while  the  prudent, 
loving  parent  would  he  equally  an  ally  of 
the  State.  But  though  I  have  little  &ith 
in  the  form  of  the  compuldon  adc^ited  in 
this  Bill,  I  think  that  it  is  a  ven  great 
thing  to  have  the  principle  admitted  by  the 
nation  that  every  parent  must  be  revpon- 
dble  to  the  State  for  the  education  oi  his 
child,  and  I  am  content  to  wait  for  the 
healthy  development  of  that  principle.  It» 
adoption  by  the  country  is  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  imposition  of  educational 
rate^  for,  ii  it  be  right  to  compel  a  com- 
mumty  to  educate  its  children,  it  must  be 
equally  right  to  compel  these  children  to 
receive  the  education  thus  provided.  While 
not  deuring  to  force  the  Government  to  the 
ezerdae  of  a  rigorous  compulaion,  whidt 
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miglit  bi«»k  bv  its  rigiditj  and  produce  a 
T«*Ctio>i,  I  tidok  ikej  axe  bound  to  uaume 
tha  powei  of  enforcuig  the  application  of 
the  priadple  whicli  tbej  beliere  to  be  pa»- 
aible.  Thia  is  the  object  of  the  amend- 
neoto  which  I  h&ve  pat  on  the  olaiue  ;  and 
I  Tenture  to  think  thej  a»  safer  than  the 
Tioid  terms  <^  the  re»olutioa.  As  those 
wha  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  eccledaa- 
tical  amd  ^litical  bearings  of  the  Bill  had 
very  long  inningi  at  the  second  reading,  I 
bad  hoped  that  at  this  state  those  who  are 
intcrevtad  in  its  educational  provisions 
mi^ht  hare  had  an  opportunity  ot  discuae- 
ing  them.  EspeciaUy  was  I  deurons  to 
abow  in  what  manner  thia  Bill  is  likeW  to 
act  on  the  position  and  qualificatioag  of  the 
teachers.  But  I  am  too  anxioua  to  see  the 
Bill  pass  to  Tenture  on  any  general  criti- 
dcin  on  tbia  bead.  But  before  I  ait  down, 
I  must  ask  permisnon  to  make  a  few  ob- 
serratious  on  the  efficiency  and  orfranisation 
of  tlie  Education  Department,  which  now 
for  the  first  t&ae  receiTea  lane  initiatMj 
and  controlling  powers,  in  addition  to  its 
dot;  of  inspection  and  aupervieioii.  Has 
thia  department  so  aocoeeded  in  the  past  as 
tojostUy  tiB  in  intraating  these  powerato 
it  on  its  old  otganisatioQ  ?  What  is  the 
sum  total  of  ita  educational  achievements 
wHh  the  large  annual  grants  which  we 
have  placed  at  his  disposal  P  I  will  answer 
in  the  very  words  oi  the  last  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  lest  jou  should 
deem  me  guiltj  of  great  exaggeration.  This 
is  the  answer — 

"  Of  four-fiths  ot  the  sehoUTa  about  to  leave 
school,  sitber  oo  looount  or  an  unsalilfactorj 
one  is  given  br'au  examination  ot  the  moat 
Krictl;  elemeotary  kmd." 
This  means  that  with  all  our  payments  to 
innre  results,  onlj  a  fifth  of  tbe  childiea 
above  10  years  of  age— even  of  those  in  in- 


pom  tumonmi,  the  Standard  IV,,  which 
tumi  back  four-fiths  of  school  children 
under  our  pRseot  system  f  Ita  deflnition 
in  the  same  report  ia  thus  Riren  fay  the 
Bev.  H.  W.  Bellaira,  one  of  Her  Uajeaty'a 
iDspsctoiB  of  Schools— 

"Standard  IT.  ii  the  very  lowest  that  will 
floabto  a  child  to  tomI  the  Bible  with  satia- 
tactioD  to  itself,  to  pen  a  aimple  letter  to  parent 
or  friend,  or  to  transact  an;  mone;  mstten 
wilh  safety." 

Further,  it  is  the  umveraal  opinion  of  com- 
petent mastera  that  no  hrvrar  atandard  ia 
itionf  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
(^  li(S}  for  a  amaller  amount  of  knowledge 


is  found  to  vanish  in  two  years  of  a  working 
life ;  and  so  far  as  this  Bill  gives  ua  any 
surety,  this  is  what  we  are  to  reat  content 
with  as  State  education.  If  we  expect  to 
abate,  by  means  of  euch  tuition,  the  eziatin^ 
masa  of  pauperism,  crime,  vice,  misery,  ana 
disease,  and  if  we  expect,  by  such  inatruc- 
tion,  to  enable  our  working  claaaes  to  main- 
tain an  equal  competition  with  the  m(»e 
highly-educated  working  daaiee  of  other 
countries,  we  must  posseea  a  faith  that 
would  remove  mountuna.  I  regret  to  be 
so  singular ;  but  I  must  express  my  cm- 
viction  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
State  for  such  purposes  alone  is  a  wasteful 
and  unprodnctive  ex[>enditure.  The  efibrta  * 
of  the  Education  Department  are  unable  to 
prevent  the  real  education  of  the  ^outh  of 
the  country  from  continually  slippmg  back. 
This  is  a  serious  charge,  ao  let  me  simtan- 
date  what  I  say.  1  used  the  expression 
youth  as  distinguished  &om  children.  It  ia 
to  me  a  moat  lamentable  feature  of  our 
educational  efforts  that  the  age  of  school 
children  is  continually  decfeaaiDg.  In 
fsreign  schools  chiidren  continue  their  at- 
tendance till  14  years  of  age.  and  about 
1,200  out  of  10,000  school  childrra  ought 
to  be  of  that  age.  Twenty  years  two  we 
were  bad  enough,  for  only  424,  or  about  a 
third  of  the  proper  number,  wen  of  thia 
advanced  school  age ;  now  only  2S0  are  so. 
Twenty  years  since  1,000  out  of  lO.OOO 
school  cliildren  were  between  11  ana  12 
years  of  age ;  now  only  786  are  so.  This 
continued  lowering  of  age  of  school  children 
ia  put  a  poor  oatcome  of  State  interference 
with  edncation  aince  1839,  and  should  make 
ua  gravely  connder  whether  we  are  pro- 
ce»£ng  on  right  principles  I  am  not 
attackmg  the  men  who  have  administaied 
the  affiiirs  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  or 
the  permanent  officers  connected  with  it. 
The  latter  especially  have  been  meit  of 
singular  abiUty,  devotion,  and  conscien- 
tioutneas.  I  am  attacking  a  system  which 
confinea  a  department  to  mere  elementary 
edncation,  and  cuts  it  completely  off  from 
all  connection  with  the  aaministration  of 
the  grants  which  we  make  for  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  the  country.  When 
we  were  called  upon  to  reorganise  such  aa 
important  section  of  the  education  of  the 
county,  I  think  the  whole  State  machinery 
of  education  should  have  been  over- 
hauled at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  large  initiatory  and  controlling  powers 
given  to  the  Education  Department  by  thia 
Bill,  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  correction 
of  any  inaptitude  or  ignorance  on  the  part 
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of  Teatriea  or  Town  Couodb.  Yet  thef 
would  Ii&ve  beea  moie  freelj  conceded  bj 
tbu  House,  Hid  accepted  bj  the  nstdon,  if 
the  Qoveniment  had  boldlj  eet«bIUhed  a 
Ubiuter  of  EducatioD,  sbvplj  reaponaible 
foT the Mtion of hia department  Atpreeeut 
tbe  Vice-Piendent  ot^  the  Oouncil,  inateBd 
-of  attending  to  edneatioD,  may  be  looldiig 
«ft«r  deCMsed  cows  or  ehwp.  may  be  or- 
ranisinK  cattle  msriiets  or  abattoin.  msj 
be  btiB^g  himaelf  with  questi<Hu  of  qua- 
rftDtine  or  Taediudaon,  or  be  coDanltiiig 
with  tbe  Medical  Officer  of  HealUi  how 
to  reaiat  an  inTason  of  fiunine-feTer,  or 
cholera,  all  which  datiea  are  clearly  incom- 
patible with  the  energy  aod  devotedilesB 
required  to  carry  oat  a  great  acheme  of 
naticoal  edtustion,  of  which  this  measure  is 
not  the  end  but  only  the  beginsing.  The 
bright  examples  of^  other  countri^  were 
broiwht  before  the  Hotue,  at  tbe  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  ^laj  hon.  Mend  the 
member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella).  But 
then,  he  was  speakiiig  of  countries  in  wiiich 
there  are  efficient  iGnisters  of  BducatioD, 
responmble  for  primtur,  secondary,  and 
hisiier  instnictioD  worked  in  correlation. 
It  IB  by  this  combined  system  that  foreign 
countries  obtain  their  high  resnll&  They 
leave  to  the  localities  the  mere  elementary 
teaching,  while  the  Stale,  by  'tta  inspection 
and  Ooverament  giants,  draws  out  intel- 
lectual liib  and  interest  in  edncaijon,  and 
these  are  the  main  hamaiusing  and  crril- 
ising  jorts  of  it.  The  only  stimnluB  which 
we  giTB,  under  our  present  ^stem,  is  for 
tiie  crudest  raw  materials  of  ednealaon,  no 
inducements  bein^  offered  to  work  them  up 
to  any  Bort  of  utibty.  What  we  call  "edu- 
-cation,"  in  the  inspected  schools  of  England, 
is  the  mere  seed  used  in  other  countries ; 
but  with  us  that  seed,  as  soon  as  it  has 
sprouted,  withers  and  dries  up,  and  neTer 
grows  np  into  a  crop  for  the  feeding  of  the 
nation.  What  any  child  of  a  member  of 
this  House  acquires  at  eight  years  of  age  is 
tbe  totalamount  which  four-flfths  of  the  cbil- 
-dren  of  the' working  cIbsbbs  acquire  in  their 
whole  school  <»reer,and  in  the  Dulk  of  < 
for  their  entire  lifb  alter.  Is  this  the  equip- 
ment which  our  artJians  ought  to  hare  in 
the  advancing  competition  of  the  world, 
when  the  easy  transference  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  in'dustry  is  depreciating  their 
value  as  &ctora  in  jirodiaction,  and  forcing 
us  to  depend  onthe  mteDect  and  intelligence 
which  we  can  add  to  the  practical  aptitudes 
of  the  people  P  In  our  claseofHffe,  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering  are  taught  as  the  be- 
ginning; but  in  the  achoola  for  the  wodsng 


chuHBS  they  are  tau^t  as  the  end.  Yet, 
here  we  are  still  dealinff  with  a  Bill  in 
which  the  quantity  of  eoncalion  is  akue 
considered,  without  one  security  being 
given  for  its  quality.  There  are  two  parte 
of  the  kingdom,  both  containing  a  large  in- 
fusion of  the  Celtic  race — but  the  one  is  a 
source  of  sttength  and  prosperity,  the  other 
of  weakness  and  disquietude.  The  first, 
Ireland,  poseeeaea  more  difiused  elementary- 
teaching  than  Scotland,  and  we  spend  upon 
it  ammally  £300,000  fbr  ita  achoola,  whil« 
we  dve  to  the  latter  only  abont  ^lOO^OOO. 
Andyet,  with  all diis Imperisl expenditure 
on  Ireland,  that  sort  of  education  lias  not 
brooght  yon  one  step  nearer  to  tranqnility 
and  strength.  He  Prime  Minister  and  va- 
rious speakers  on  tbe  Irish  land  quea- 
tion,  even  alluded  to  it  as  having, 
for  tbe  time,  ted  to  disKtiBfiu^on  and 
discontent.  Di  Scotland,  we  vehemently 
deny  the  wisdom  of  your  low  standards, 
and  on  that  account  have,  as  yet,  iueoeas- 
fully  rensted  the  payment  by  tbe  lUvised 
Code.  Scotland  nad  ita  John  Knox,  oa 
Germany  had  its  Lnther,  and  both  these 
Reformers  l*nght  their  conntrrmai  that 
their  loweat  schools  should  have  high  uma, 
and  shoidd  be  intimatcily  connected  with 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  Univsraities. 
Every  peasant  in  Scotland  knows  that  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  be  docs  not  acquire  such 
knowledge  in  Ida  school  at  will  ^able  him 
to  aspire  to  the  Univernty.  Out  of  8,000 
students  at  the  Scotch  ^uverntiea,  about 
GOO  are  the  sons  of  wage-making  artisans 
or  peasants.  The  stndeut  who  won  our 
highest  honour  last  year  supported  himself 
by  working  as  a  herring-fisher  daring  the 
Bummera,  and  p^d  his  own  way  at  the 
Univetrnty  in  uie  winters.  Bngland,  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Latimer,  connected  hei 
TJniverBities  with  the  country  schools  in 
this  manner,  and  had  many  yeomen  in  at- 
tendance. These  Univeraitiea  have  now 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage- 
makingclass;  but  last  session  my  rig^tbmi. 
friend  pasaed  his  ^^reat  Act  for  the  endowed 
schools,  and  Parliament  joyfuHy  agreed  to 
open  them  to  the  poor,  from  whom  the^ 
had  been  taken  away  hy  the  rich.  But  if 
we  retain  our  present  low  views  of  the 
qnality  of  education  in  our  elementary 
schools,  there  is  not  the  dighteat  chance  of 
the  ioheritance  which  we  have  prepared 
passing  to  the  working  elaeeea.  How  are 
they  to  travel  ftoia  the  elementary  Bchoola 
to  uoae  secondary  schools  by  an  openoom- 

Eitition  such  as  Qie  Tice-PreMdent  of  the 
ottDcil  i^omiaed  to  aem  F    Stmdaid  III. 


by  Google 


I  important,  when  v 
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know  exactl;  what  we  are  doing,  and  also 
whftt  we  are  not  doir^.  We  are  now  deal- 
ing with  the  quantitr  and  doing  nothing 
for  tbequalityol*  thoeducaljonof  the  people. 
Butas  the  londrequires  to  beploughed  before 
the  seed  ia  sown,  1  heartily  support  this 
Bill,  because  I  think  it  iaan  efTectire  impte- 
plement  for  the  preliminary  preparation  of 
the  soil  Yet,  when  my  ni^ht  hon.  friend 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  in 
the  eloquent  peroration  of  hie  irpeech,  at  the 
iiret  reading,  warned  ub  that  thix  kingdom 
could  not  hope  to  hold  her  poiiition  among 
the  nottuns  of  the  world,  unleMJ  we  made 
up  for  our  lack  of  numbers  by  our  intellec- 
tual force,  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
evolution  of  that  force  from  our  present  low 
stutdards  of  elementary  education.  The 
days  are  past  when  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  looked  upon  as  agsTegatioDS  of  human  . 
beings  useful  for  their  nruto  labour,  but  in  | 
whom  the  Stat«  had  little  interoEt  b»  re-  '• 
Karded  iheir  inteUigenee,  inTpntiTeneais  and  | 
morality.  We  now  earnesUy  desire  to  rfute  ; 
the  level  of  the  whole  class,  so  that  they  , 
mav  iiilfil  their  functions  aa  freemen  and 
citixenti.  But  if  the  sons  of  toil  are  to  re- 
ceive the  invigorating  utimulua  and  refret^h- 
ment  of  hope,  you  must  single  out  the  indi- 
viduals capable  of  further  development, and 
who  are  litted  to  add  to  the  mtellectual 
fimd  of  the  countn-,  never  equal  to  the  de- 
mand for  it.  I  do  not  my  that  elementary 
schooU  should  teiich  higher  subjects  to  all ; 
but  I  do  tay  all  should  leel  that  it  ia  within 
llieir  power  to  pass  over  a  bridge  betwoen 

r ranee  and  knowledge.  It  is  bv  laying 
extended  foundation  in  general  intelli- 
gence, from  which  a  superior  intelligence 
can  bo  evolved,  that  vou  will  secuii:  the 
continued  prosperity  of  this  nation,  because 
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in  addition  to  the  pmcUcal  aptitudes  of  our 
working  daseea,  you  will  have  the  security 
of  a  lojal,  and  contented,  because  bopefiil 
and  enhghtened,  papulation,  who  will  sup- 
port law  and  ordei  from,  conviction,  and  not 
through  fear. 
Sib  JOHN  PAKIKGTON:  Sir,  I  desire 


Dr.  Lyon  FUttf/uir.       [CoMlilTiEE — Commons.]     Sir  Join  PalcingU 

IB  Uie  only  bridge  for  four- fifths  of  them, 
knd  a  miMrablv  narrow  and  rotten  biid^ 
it  is.  fience  tne  middle  cla^Bes  will  again 
lunrp  all  these  schools  bv  carrying  away 
the  open  scholarships.  In  Scotland,  the 
teachers  of  our  elementaij'  achooU  are 
University  bred  men,  and  tliey  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  the  lower  and 
upper  Bchools  h}r  their  learning  and  2eal. 
It  IS  wholly  to  this  connection  that  we  owe 
the  position  which  Scotch  artizans  and  the 
middle  classes  take  in  occupations  where 
intelligence  is  a  condition  for  success.  I  fear 
that  I  have  wearied  the  House  with  mv 
treatment  of  a  branch  of  the  subject,  whicn 

Cmaj  excuse  as  being  natural  that  a 
fessor  should  discuss.      For   I  think 


with  respect  to  this  Bill.  I  e 
those  who  are  deeply  eensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  tbe  measure,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  approach  the  question  in  the 
most  calm  and  dispassionate  manner.  I  do 
not  desire  to  occupy  an;  of  the  short  time 
that  I  intend  to  s^eak,  with  any  reply  to 
the  observations  ot  the  hon.  member  fur 
Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews  Onivenities 
(Dr.  Lyon  Flayfur).  I  listened  to  his 
speech  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
heartily  concurred  in  much  tbat  be  said; 
and  with  no  part  of  his  speech  did  I  agree 
more  than  with  the  part  m  which  be  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  our  improving 
our  educational  machinery,  and  especially 
of  appointing  a  Minister  of  Education  to  be 
the  head  of  that  department.  So  strong, 
indeed,  is  my  opinion  upon  tkat  subject 
that  it  was  myintention  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee empowering  it  to  insert  a  clause  for 
the  appointment  of  a  regular  Minister  of 
Education;  but  I  abstained  from  doing  to 
because  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything 
that  might  have  the  efiect  of  embanassing 
or  impeding  my  rijiht  hon.  friend  the  Vice- 
President  ot  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  efTorta 
to  sottla  this  question.  As  I  have  said,  I 
am  unwilling  to  occupy  an  unnecessary 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  because  I 
am  one  of  those  wlio  ere  nn.xious  to  see 
ihis  Bill  passed  into  law.  Without,  then, 
entering  into  any  close  comparison  between 
the  shape  of  this  Bill  as  it  Wiis  first  intro- 
duced and  the  shape  in  whicU  it  now 
stands,  allow  nie  to  say  that  in  iti  leading 
fetLtures  I  believe  it  is  a  great  and  important 
measure,  calculatnl  to  suUe  a  long-stand- 
ing, a  li'ug-agitated,  and  a  most  dilScuIt 
problem  ;  I  hope,   therefore,  that  it   may 

fa£3  into  law.  That  is  the  ^piiit  in  whicn 
commence  the  few  observations  I  desire 
to  moke,  and  in  speaking  in  that  spirit  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion I  feci  at  the  tone  which  haa  pervaded 
this  discussion.  I  must  not  only  acknow- 
ledge the  ability  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  R,  Rich- 
ard), but  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  this 
moment  of  far  more  importance  than  the- 

,,ih;,Goot^lc 
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sbnitT  of  tnj  ipeecb — I  msftn  tbe  eoncilia- 
toi7  Bnd  toleTaot  rpeech  in  which  he  ap- 
proached tite  coiwdentioD  of  the  Babject 
Indeed,  tbe  dismanon  on  the  altered  mea- 
sure w»a  opBDed  on  Thursdaj  eveoiDg  hj 
the  Fint  Minister  ofthe  Crown  in  a  twie 
o[  dianty  and  ChriMian  feeling,  which  I 
hope  maj  pervade  the  entire  debate.  I 
hope  that  wa  shall  approRch  this  subject 
temembering  what  is  the  real  object  we 
hkve  in  view.  The  object  we  haTo  in  view 
IB  die  education  of  the  chiidren  of  the 
muses  of  this  country.  Let  as  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  our  object  to  g^n  a  tri- 
nmpfa  to  one  particular  denominatioii  or  to 
iaflict  any  iniurv  or  mortification  upon 
another.  I  Bhall  not'detain  the  House  bj 
entering  into  the  whole  of  this  subject ;  mj 
object  IB  to  appeal  to  the  GarerDment  to 
give  some  further  eonsideration  to  two  of 
the  most  important  chanK<ie  which  hare 
been  made  in  the  BilL  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  Oovemment  have  sufficiently 
nafised  that  wluch  was  one  of  the  points 
pat  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  memberfor 
Oie  UaiTeTBity  of  Osfbrd  (Mr.  Qathorne 
Haidj) — the  importance  of  making  some 
b^tor  pnrriEdon  than  now  exista  for  the 
mp^  of  teacheis.  Then  there  are  provi- 
nona  with  respect  to  religious  teaching ;  if 
the  Bill  is  to  be  muntained  in  its  present 
shape  in  reject  of  religious  instruction  it 
will  become  more  than  ever  important  that 
the  supply  not  onlj  of  teachers  should  be 
ocmsiderea,  bat  of  well-tfeined  and  quali- 
fied t«acheTS.  I  have  a  right  also  to  ask 
the  Oorenment  for  an  etplanstion  on 
another  point  The  Govemment  proposes 
to  make  a  large  increase  to  the  annual 
grant  for  the  support  of  existing  schools, 
and  mv  right  hon.  friend  the  member  fer 
the  Universi^  of  Oxford  touched  upon  a 
p<Hnt  ot  grCAt  importance  when  he  asked 
what  guarantee  we  had  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  annual  grant  under  the  new 
management.  The  year  of  grace  is  ano- 
ther point.  I  say,  with  every  wish  to 
rapport  the  Bill,  Uiat  I  very  much  agree 
with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  the  Universi^  of  Oxford— I  cannot  un- 


wifhdrawn.  I  am 
explanation  npon  that  point,  and  I  hope  the 
Qorenunent  will  show  that  they  are  about 
to  enter  upon  such  an  extended  series  of 
inquiries  that  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  we 
shall  aecore  the  year  of  grace,  though  it  is 
not  renewed  in  the  BilL    Well,  sir,  time  is 

rious,  and  I  hope  this  debate  will  not 
unnecessarily  prolonged.     I  hope  that 
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tbe  spirit  ot  conoessioa  whidi  the  right 
hon,  gentlemaa  the  First  Hinisler  n- 
commended  will  be  manifested  on  tH 
sides,  and  tiiat  among  other  oonoesnooB 
wiU  he  that  of  not  too  long  ooeopying 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  tberet»« 
rise  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Govran- 
ment  on  two  points,  and  on  two  ptmita 
ulooe,  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  tirae-table.  We  have  not  yet  got 
any  explanation  of  that  change.  The  clause 
in  tbe  Kll  when  it  was  first  introduced 
gave  general  Batisfsclion,  and  was  cordially 
aec«pt«d  on  this  side  the  House,  ft  has 
been  altered,  sod  there  has  now  been  sub- 
stituted for  it  what  is  called  a  Time-table 
CoDsdenoe  Olause.  I  believe  that  claua* 
b  now  objectionable  to  many,  and,  befon 
it  be  too  late,  I  ask  the  GoTemment  to  re- 
connder  it.  I  do  not  say  tliis  of  my  own 
opinion ;  bnt  I  find  that  this  objection  is 
supported  by  persons  of  all  classea  throtarii- 
ont  the  conot^.  X  hdd  in  my  haiM  a 
memorial  an  this  Bnbjeet,  whi^  nas  bean 
addressed  to  the  first  Minister  ofthe  Grown. 
by  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  boroi^  of 
lJeic«stw.  It  is  signed  by  150  petsons, 
eomprising  dergymen  and  curates  of  tbe 
Establiihed  Church,  and  ministers  of  fire 
or  six  denominations  of  Noaeonfonnists, 
Baptist,  Independent,  Wetdeyan,  and  Uni- 
tanon.  it  proposes  tiiat  all  existing  schools 
shall  continuB  to  receive  aid  from  toe  Por- 
liamentsry  Grant,  with  a  Government  In- 

? lector  and  al^me-table  Conscience  Clause' 
hey  propoae,  further,  that  all  acho<ds  sup- 
prated  out  of  local  rates  shall  be  strict^ 
undenomiBational,  that  reliaious  inttruetioa 
diall  ba  given  wholly  out  of  the  BibK  sod 
by  the  regular  school  teadter,  and  that  ft 
Time-tabte  Conscience  Clause  shall  b» 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  school  Now, 
on  thiienbject  I  speak  for  myself  alone,  and 
not  for  others ;  but  I  most  say  that,  to  tJie 
extent  of  these  two  paragraphs,  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  the  memorialists.  Another 
paragraph  is — that  by  the  Time-table  Oon- 
sdence  Clause  they  mean  that  a  definite 
period  for  religious  instruction  shall  be 
tixed  by  the  school  managers,  and  that  the 
children  whose  parents  object  to  their  r^ 
ceiving  religious  instruction  shall  reoeiTS 
other  instruction  at  that  time.  Here  I 
thoroughly  concur  with  the  memorialiati^ 
and  I  cannot  nnderstand  why  the  Govern- 
ment does  not.  I  have  here  also  another 
paper — a  copy  of  a  petition  presented  by  the 
hou.  nmnber  for  Kendal  (Ur.  Whitwell)— 
signed  by  about  3,000  school  tetchtn,  <»«- 
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hdf  of  wliom  ue  connected  with  this  metro- 
polis. The;  say  thM  the  Time-table  Con- 
■cacnca  Glsnse  proposed  by  the  GoTerament 
ia  open  to  great  objection — that  it  is  very 
DndenraUe  for  the  Pvliament  to  fix  the 
^na  for  nligiouB  inatrnctioD,  to  be  giyeo 
IB  all  caaM  at  the  beginninf;  or  the  end  ef 
tk«  adiotd  hotin.  The  petitioners  respect- 
fallj  fliibmit  that  the  ttin»4ablea  for  reli- 
gioaa  imtroction  ahould  be  left  to  the 
nusagei^  sobject  to  the  approral  of  the 
BdnGBtioDal  Jiepattment,  and  thould  be 
pnUiahed  and  placed  in  a  prominent  por- 
tion on  the  wmIb  of  the  achool.  Now^  I 
an  glad  I  hare  an  c^portonity  afepettkuig 
biAna  the  right  hoo.  genUeman  the  Vice- 
Aeddent  of  &e  Cooncil  has  explained  hia 


I  to  which  He  can  take  the  ilightevt 
olgeetion.  Why  ahoold  he  inaiet  on  the 
lUM-table  being  fixed  at  the  beginDing  or 
t^  tnd  of  the  school  houn  P  Bnt  I  hare 
hefoa  Bu  another  papar  which  ia  well 
worthy  tiie  attention  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 
It  piooeeda  from  the  National  Education 
JiAm,  and  ia  a  Terr  intereMisg  and  imppr- 
tMt  docoment.  ^^a  Nation^  Education 
tr^oB  has  made  a  refeimce  to  all  the  school 
ImAen  in  Sowth  Wi~ 
ocBRCte  of  their  refuiaa  ui  uuideouii  nJiumuBj 
aitoth*  nUgioas  difficvl^,  the  practical 
woridng  of  the  Timetable  Oonacience 
Chue,  &&  Upwards  of  100  answers  were 
neeiTM.  Here  and  there  is  a  solitary 
aaaiwiii  in  &Tonr  of  the  QoTemment  pro- 
poaHtea;  hat  the  great  majority  decUre 
Bat  tiis  plan  proposed  bf  the  Ooreniment 
if  almost  fmpnoticahle.  I  hope  the  teeti- 
nurny  of  these  competent  witneases  will 
hsn  ia»  weight  with  the  Ooremment. 
IW  oUier  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
tba  attention  of  the  Qevemment  and  the 


wiui  the  question 
religions  inatmotion.  The  Oofenment  at 
tet  proposed  to  giro  the  local  boeid 
">  deddewbat  eyatsm  of  religiooa 
on  ahovld  be  adopted  in  the  schools, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  give  Ibst  proposal 
my  anpport ;  but  from  the  first  I  felt  that 


of  diaeord.  I,  therefore,  do  not  complain,  on 
tka  contrary,  I  amglsd,  that  the  OoTerament 
hsira  altered  that  part  of  the  BilL  I  mntt 
alM  admit  that  when  proceeding  to  establish 
a  system  of  late-snpported  schools  we  are 
baud  so  to  itgulate  all  their  arrange* 
tMnts  M  Dat   to  gif«  leasonnUe  sfience 


to  (hat  portion  of  the  pablic  who  contri- 
bute in  aid  of  the  system.  I,  therefore,  do 
not  complain  that  the  GoTemment  havo 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  South  Ham»- 
shiie  (Hr.  Cowpei-I^mple),  to  exclnoa 
religious  catechisms  and  formularies  frem 
the  teaching  in  the  schools.  Bat  I  do  wish 
to  aobmit  to  the  OoTemment  whether  it  i> 
not  desirable  to  go  somewhat  further  than 
this.  I  do  not  object  to  the  ezeluaiou  of 
the  catechism  and  forranlariea;  but  I  do 
abject  on  the  gronnd  that  religioua  teach- 
ing is  left  naked  and  nnsupported,  and  I  da 
not  think  that  the  claose,  as  it  stands,  is 
enough.  We  have  had  the  broadeat  admis- 
sion that  the  ipirit  of  the  people  at  this 
moment  ia  in  favour  of  reli|^ons  inatmo- 
tion J  if  we  hare  to  thank  the  League  for 
nothing  else,  we  have  to  thank  them  fnr 
making  abundantly  clear  that  feet;  whidi 
ia  being  loudly  proclaimed — that  it  ia  the 
feeling  nf  tbe  people  that  relinon  must  be 
the  very  basis  fA  education.  I  beard  with 
greater  pun  and  dlaappointmoat  than  I  can 
eipreea  the  general  tone  of  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading.  I  was  sony  that  those 
put  in  the  fore  and  front  of  tbe  oppostdon 
were  less  auxioua  to  produce  a  good  and 
working  meaaure  than  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  England.  I  hope  there 
will  be  an  end  to  this,  and  that  we  shall 
now  devote  ourselves  to  the  real  question 
of  a  proper  education  for  the  nM;lected 
children  who  are  now  swarming  lu  thtt 
streets  around  ua.  For  myself  I  have  long 
contended  that  the  education  of  the  people 
should  he  founded  on  broad  and  liberal 
principles;  1  have  always  contended,  undar 
obloquy  and  opposition,  for  a  Oonacience 
Clause:  but  never  for  a  moment  have  I 
contended  for  aeculor  edeeation,  if  by 
secular  education  it  is  meant  that  religious 
education  should  be  banished  from  the 
schools  of  tbe  country.  To  that  I  could 
give  my  consent  I  Sfree  entirely 
with  those  who  say— as  has  been  said  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  H.  Richard)  in 
this  debate— that  "religion  ia  the  moat 
important  element  in  tbe  education  of  a 
human  being.''  But  how  is  this  education 
to  be  (riven  P  There  is  the  practical  diffi- 
cultv,  and  the  answer  of  the  hon,  member 
for  Mertbyr  Tydvil  ia  that  you  must  not 
entrust  the  achoolmsster  with  tbia  faujy^ 
that  you  must  have  nothing  denominatioiial, 
but  that  you  must  trust  to  the  chariubla 
exertions  of  the  various  religioua  m' 
outside  the  achool.  All  I  hare  ti  __  _ 
that  I  have  no  confldence  in  it  ^  that  is  to 


Sir  John  Pahington,       [Couui|TEE — CoMMOSS.]        Sir  John  PaJangtm. 

to  eveiT  cbOd  is  lore  of  truth,  love  ol  virtue, 
lore  of  God,  aod  the  fear  of  offendine  Him. 
And  Ilhlak  thatevenyrij'ht-iBindediajid  e^ 


be  tbe  STstem.  If  there  ore  bon.  gentleineD 
in  this  BoQBe  who  wish  to  make  that  the 

sjatam,  let  them  Uy  before  OBsdiBtitict  plan 
andlet  them  tell  lu hovitia  to  be  earned  out. 
!But,  air,  we  all  know  that  the  time,  and  the 
streorth,  and  the  exertions  of  the  ministers 
of  rebgion  in  this  country — whether  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chureh  of  England  or 
otherwiBO— are  already  strongly  tasked. 
We  know  that  eveiy  minister  of  i^gioa 
has  hia  tjme  fully  engHuaed,  and  his  duty 
chalked  out  for  him,  and  I  am  doubtfiu 
wbethet  we  could  teach  children  reli^on  by 
means  of  the  ministers  of  religion  alone.  I 
wish  that  I  saw  the  junior  member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  Miall)  in  his  place ;  he  is  a  high 
authority  amongst  NuncooformiBta,  and  I 
should  like  to  reitd  to  the  House  a  paasage 
written  by  the  hoa  member,  which  I  think 
is  one  of  great  interest.  The  hon.  member 
for  Bradford  Is  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  lirst 
)ireat  meeting  held  at  Birmigham,  and  being 
from  Borne  cause  or  other  prevented  &om 
attending,  he  wrote  a  letter  accounting  for 
bis  absence,  and  in  that  letter  occurs  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Whilst  I  attach  great  importance  to  unsec- 
tariBO  education,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do 
not  feel  obliged  to  exclude  the  religious  element 
from  rat«-9upported  schools.  Thia  much,  I  thiok, 
mav  be  sa(el;  left  to  the  decision  of  tbe  local 
authoritiea,  who  ml);ht  be  authoriaed  to  opon 
or  close  their  icboola  if  thev  pleiaad  with  some 
form  of  devotion,  and  to  adopt  the  Bible  aa  one 
of  the  books  to  l>e  read— of  course,  protecting 
ever;  parent  from  being  compelled  to  send  hie 
children  at  that  time.  My  reason  is  thia— I  feel 
that  il  on  unaectarian  echCMiils  an  interpretation 
is  to  lie  placed  which  will  be  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  all  religioo,  the  nation  will  lose  the  very  best 
teachers  for,  arttrii  paribus,  thoy  are  the  best 
teachers  who  bring  the  relipous  spirit  and 
motive  to  their  work.  I  am  sure  the  working 
classes,  as  a  body,  would  not  be  prepared  to 
shut  out  Christianity  altogether  from  the  ecbools 
to  which  tbey  send  their  children.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  tie  up  the  handa  of  the  teachers 
and  make  Christianit;  a  forbidden   thing  to 

Sir,  I  thank  tbe  bon.  member  for  his  admis- 
sion. I  have  a  attU  further  extract  from 
another  high  authority  whom  I  regret  not 
to  see  opposite  me,  Mr.  Bright— for  it  is  so 
,  long  since  we  have  seen  him  that  I  suppose 
it  is  now  no  breach  of  order  to  mention 
hia  name.  He  made  a  speech  to  his  con- 
itjtuancy  last  autumn,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  powerful,  perhaps, 
he  ever  delivered ;  and,  on  that  occasion, 
he  Bidd — 
"  What  I  think  can  be  Uugbt  in  every  echool 


rightly-appointed  teacher  in  any  school  in  Eng- 
land will  undertake,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power, 
to  teach  that  to  any  children  under  his  controL" 

I  entirely  agree  with  that :  and  I  ask,  how 
can  that  which  tbe  hon.  member  for  Brad- 
for  (Mr.  Miall)  desires  to  be  accomplished, 
how  can  those  things  so  happily  Ki^reBBed 
by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Bri^t)  be  attained,  except  by  reading 
and  teaching  the  Bible  F  That  seems  to  be 
the  most  obvious  mode.  In  fkct,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bradford  has  sud  aa  much,  and 
the  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  on  Her 
Majesty's  Govemmant  is  this — I  do  not 
object  to  adopt  the  views  of  my  right  faon. 
friend  the  member  for  South  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  and  to  say  that  from 
schools  supported  byrates  youBnall  exclude 
those  formularies  which  may  give  offence 
to  the  feelings  of  some.  But  I  do  submit 
that  if  you  adopt  the  negative  propositioii 
to  reject  the  formularies  and  the  cateehiams 
you  ought  to  adopt  the  positive  proposition 
that  the  Bible  should  be  read.  I  believe 
that  is  tbe  vdshnotouly  of  Churchmen,  bnt 
also  of  most,  if  not  aU,  Proleatant  Nou- 
conformists  in  this  coontr^.  How  are  those 
infants,  at  whose  education  we  are  now 
wming,  to  be  grounded  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  volume,  nnless  by  ailowtng 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  remun  in  these 
schools  F  i  cannot  accept  the  asswai  of 
the  hon.  Kentieman  (.Mr.  H.  Richard),  that 
it  ahouldDe  done  by  the  minister  of  religion 
coming  into  those  schools-  It  isnot  enough 
to  teach  in  the  Sundav-school  alone ;  and 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  tanght  in  the 
homes  of  these  children  is  an  idle  dream. 
No  man  who  knows  what  the  cottage 
dwellings  of  England  are  like  in  the  rural 
districts,  or  what  is  the  character  of  the 
lodgings  of  tbe  aitizans  in  our  great  towns, 
will  ever  contend  that  the  elements  of 
religion  can  be  taught  in  sadi  homes,  or 
that  the  children,  in  this  regard,  can  be  en- 


trusted to  ^eir  parents.  Snch  are  the  pi 
tical  ^oiots  to  which  I  desire  to  call 


tbe 


attenbon  of  the  Government, 
ask  them  to  re-consider  the  arrangement 
]  with  regard  to  religious  education  under 
the  Conscience  Olause,  for  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Vice-Presidentof  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  does  not  hold  out  uiy 
hope  of  concesaion  afler  the  weight  of  au- 
thority I  have  brought  forward,  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  move  an  amendment  to  alter 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  Government  aa  to 
religious  odocatitm  bein^  given  before  ot 
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after  other  inBtruction,  altlioagli  I  have  the 
moirt  sincere  wish  to  support  the  Bill.  I 
have  no  objection  to  tEe  time-table,  pro- 
Tided  it  ia  adopted  under  proper  restric- 
tiona,  and  that  the  mana^rs  of  the  schools 
are  left  free  to  giyo  religious  instruction  at 
such  time  aa  they  think  fit.  Trusting  that 
the  Goremment  will  give  their  attention  •" 
these  two  points,  I  -will  conclude  by  e 
presaing'  a  hope  that  before  the  cloae  of  the 
session  this  Bill   may  receive  the  Royal 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  Sir,  I  am  loth 
to  interrupt  thus  early  this  most  useful 
debate  ;  but  as  I  am  the  member  in  cha^ 
of  the  Bill,!  think  the  time  has  come  when 
the  House  will  expect  me  to  state,  on  behalf 
of  the  GoTenunent,  the  reasons  why  we 
cannot  accept  the  amendment  of  mv  hon, 
friend  the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydril  (Mr. 
H.  Richard),  and  to  make  some  ^marks 
with  regard  to  the  changes  which  we  hare 
made  in  the  Bill  sinco  it  was  brought  in.  I 
cannot  hope  to  equal  the  hon.  member  for 
the  Universities  of  Edinbutgh  and  St. 
Andrews  (Dr.  Lyon  Playiair)  in  the  elo- 
quence and  lucidity  of  his  speech ;  but  I 
wish  to  follow  bis  example  in  bddng  each 
of  the  thiee  clauses  of  which  this  amend- 
ment ia  composed.  In  the  first  place,I  will 
touch  on  that  part  of  it  which  has  been 
least  referred  to  in  the  debate  of  this  open- 
ing— namely,  that  part  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "  in  any  national  system  of  ele- 
menlaiT  education  the  attendance  shall  be 
eTerywnere  compulsory."  I  have  been 
rather  disposed  to  regret  that  now,  as  in 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  our  at- 
tention has  been  almost  wholly  directed  to 
those  clauseB  of  the  BiS  thatre  late  to  what 
is  called  tiie  "  rehgious  difficulty,"  and  that 
the  general  scope  and  provisions  of  the 
measure  have  not  been  so  much  regarded. 
I  am  a&aid  that  this  "  religious  diffi- 
culty" wiH  occupy  our  minds  until 
we  get  into  Committee.  But  when 
we  do  that,  other  clauses  of  ^reat  im- 
portance will  demand  attention,  and 
among  them  will  be,  I  do  not  donht, 
thatiSectingcompalsory education.  Iwish, 
however,  to  remind  hon,  members  that  in 
votiiu  agunst  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  tliej  will  not 
be  pracluded  hereafter  aom  votiiu^  in  &tout 
of  compulsion  if  they  wish  to  do  so ;  and 
here  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Chelsea  (Sit  Charles  Dilke)  is 
wrong  in  saving  that  the  alterations  we 
have  made  m  the  Bill  really  affect  the 
principle  of  compulsion.      As    originally 


brought  i  , 

ipalaiin.  So  it  is 
now.  Some  hon.  members  seem  to  think 
that  we  shall  have  fewer  school  boards  in 
consequence  of  the  change ;  but  I  think 
there  are  influences  at  work  which  wiH 
both  increase  and  lessen  the  number.  One 
reason  for  tfae  increase  will  he  that  we  shall 
issue  orders  for  the  formatiDn  of  school 
boards  as  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  the 
deficiency,  and  another  is  that  the  larger 
sum  granted  by  Parliament  will  give  them 
bcilities  for  working.  The  school  boards 
will  come  into  operation  more  speedily,  and 
they  will  work  more  cheaply,  and  these  are 
two  reasons  why  their  number  should  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  As  re- 
gards compulsion,  the  only  alteration  we 
nave  made  is  in  Uie  amendment  of  which 
I  gave  notice  a  few  days  ago,  but  which 
now  appears  in  the  reprint  of  the  Bill,  to 
the  effect  that  no  by-law  enforcing  compul- 
sory attendance  is  to  apply  to  the  religious 
teaching  in  any  echooT  Without  antici- 
pating what  I  snail  have  to  say  hereafter 
as  to  the  Time-tahle  Conscience  Clause,  I 
wish  to  tell  my  right  ban.  friend  opposite 
(Sir  John  Fakiiigton)^who  has  dtown 
BO  great  a  desire  to  promote  the  cause  ot 
education  —  that  his  remarks  and  a^u- 
ments  wiH  be  thoroughly  considered  by  uie 
Government  before  we  get  into  Committee 
on  that  clause,  and  to  enhin  to  him  tliat 
one  reason  why  we  fiiea  the  time  for  in- 
struction in  religious  subiecte  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  eacn  school  meeting 
was  because  we  thought  it  would  then  be 
&r  easier  to  enforce  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion in  denominational  Bchools  than  it 
would  be  without  such  an  arrangement.  It 
mav  be  to  the  convenience  of  the  managers 
and  masters  of  schools  to  be  able  to  give 
religious  instruction  when  they  please; 
but  hon.  members  will  see  that  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  could  be  much 
easily  enforced  if  the  parente 
know  that  religious  instruction  is  te  be 
given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
school  meeting,  while  I  wish  to  remind 
them  that  the  instruction  is  not  to  be  given 
out  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school 
day,  hut  at  the  commencement  and  close  of 
each  school  meeting.  I  betieve  that  many 
schoolmasters  are  m  error  on  this  point 
that  each  day  they  will 
be  able  to  have  four  classes  for  religious  in- 
struction. My  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
the  Unrversities  of  Edinbuigh  and  St. 
Andrews,  towards  the  cloae  of  kis  ^leech, 
brought  forward  some  strmg  argumentB  in 
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&TOiir  of  %  Miniatrj'  of  Education ;  but 
althou^  there  aie,  no  doubt,  Btrong  orgu- 
BKDtB  fiir  coDBlitiiliDg  a  Bepunte  Ueport- 
meiit  of  BducatioD,  jet  I  canuot  but  Uunk 
lie  U  misUlieQ  in  luppouBg  that  llie  de- 
fieiencj  in  tbe  q^uality  of  education  is  owing 
to  the  orsanieatim  of  the  department  It 
ia  peribcUj  true  that  the  defideucj  in  the 
^nalit^  of  education  throughout  the  country 
la  almoctwone — indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  moie 
fixating  eTiI— than  the  deficiency  in  its 
qiiKntitj,and  what  he  eaji  about  the  regret. 
Uie  ahune,  the  iDortifiiaitioii  we  way  feel 
in  haring  eo  long  Toted  millions  of  money, 
and,  aAsT  all,  obtained  so  slight  a  result,  is 
also  periectly  just.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  Educational  Be^rtment, 
dowever  devised,  to  orercome  thisdiiBculty, 
mtlesa  you  can  get  the  children  to  attend 
the  schools.  If  my  noble  friend  (Earl  de 
Grey  and  Bipon)  and  myselt  or  if  more 
■Ue  men,  could  give  the  whole  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  educational  matters, 
it  would  not  be  povihlefor  them  to  get  the 
children  to  attend ;  and  I  want  hon.  gen- 
fletuen  to  bear  in  nind  that  either  now  or 
before  long  we  must  &ce  this  question  of 
•Itendance  at  scbool  boldly.  I  am  (  '' 
aware  that  our  piopodtion  ibr  £ompu! 
ia  illogical.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that 
manao  foolish  aa  not  to  be  aware  that  itis 
open  to  that  complaint  Butwe  doubted — 
and  I  confess  I  stiD  doubt,  true  aa  I  believe 
the  principle  to  be — whether  it  is  not  so 
noyel  that  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  get  this 
House  to  aasent  to  it*  direct  application  uui- 
TersaHy  over  the  country ,  aM  even  if  thia 
House  did  so  assent,  wlkethei  in  the  pre~ 
■ant  temper  of  the  people,  nicb  a  law 
could  be  easily  enforc^.  I  aai  weD 
ftwaM  that  it  ia  easy  to  say  that  per- 
xuBsiTe  compulsion  ia  »  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  you  may  ask  what  we  mean  by 
saving  that  in  a  district  where  there  ia  no 
■cKool  board,  because  it  has  mppHed  its 
deficiencies,  the  managers  are  not  to  have 
the  same  power  of  getting  the  child  to 
attend  the  echools  aa  the  manager  of  a  dis- 
trict which  has  a  school  board.  Our  pro- 
position would  be  indefensible,  if  it  were  a 
final  one  j  but  we  have  made  it  simply  as 
an  experiment.  Fermiseire  legislation,  con- 
templated as  a  final  result,  has  genersJly 
been  a  lailure ;  but  when  adopted  as  paving 
the  way  to  something  further  it  has  not 
■eldom  locceeded.  The  Houae  will  judge 
vhetfaer  it  is  better  to  try  this  experiment 
nnderbvourable  auspices  in  the  large  towns, 
and  see  whether  we  may  or  may  not  ad- 
^«  further  with  the  pnnciple  hereafter 


At  any  late,  illogical  though  it  ma;  seem,  I 


by  ( 


Bill-^tBt,  because 
it  forward,  and  by  the 
which  it  has  been  received  1^ 
the  House  and  the  country,  one  of  oni  chief 
objects  will  have  been  attained — namely, 
that  no  district  will  be  able  to  allege,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  providiiig  school  accommo* 
dation,  that  it  does  not  possess  the  meaoa 
of  forcing  the  children  to  attend  Bcho<^ 
But  1  think  it  is  genei&Ilj'  acknowledged 
that,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  compuUaon, 
we  shall  have  to  meet  that  question.  And, 
secondly,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those  prin^ 
pies  which,  havmg  been  stated,  wiS  find  Its 
way.  But  passing  to  the  other  two  dansea 
of  the  amendment — which,  after  all,  have 
occujued  mestof  our  time  and  our  thoughts 
—I  take  the  last  first  Itstatesthat  inuiy 
national  ^stem  of  elementary  educatimithA 
religiotjs  instruction  Aould  m  sunilied  by 
Tolunlaiy  effort,  and  not  out  of  putdJCfiuida. 
My  first  objection  to  these  words  ia  that 
they  are  very  vague ;  it  is  hard  to  know 
precisely  what  they  mesa;  and  if  we  are  to 
nave  an  abstract  resolation  binding  our 
policy  onthis important  niaitter,itiB,IUunfc 
not  an  un&ir  request  that  we  should  be  told 
predsely  what  tne  words  mean,  that  there 
maybe  nomistaieaboutthem.  Already  two 
or  three  interpretations  have  been  put  on 
them  till"  evening.  Some  hon.  members 
have  supposed  that  the  words  mean  that 
in  any  national  or  pnbUc  school  religions 
instruction    may    be    supplied,    provided 


tniction  may  be  suppucd,  provided 
be  so  BUTjttied  by  voluntai^  eSort 
[  not  out  01  public  ninds.    Again,  some 


hon.  membere  have  seemed  to  suppose  the 
resolution  might  be  met  in  this  way — that 
in  one  school  the  secular  instruction  should 
be  supplied,  and  in  another  school  the  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  given.  That  is 
S«int  on  which  we  ought  to  have  definite 
□rmation  one  way  or  the  other.  Again, 
does  mv  hon.  frieu^  or  does  he  not,  mean, 
when  he  says  that  religions  instmction 
ought  not  to  be  supplied  from  public  fiinde, 
that  he  thinks  the  principle  of  national  edu- 
cation should  be  that  no  school  should  be 
aided  out  of  public  funds  in  which  there  is 
religious  teaching  P  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  he  means  that  or  not  I  can  un- 
derstand  his  amendment  being  interpreted 
to  mean  that,  and  also  its  being  interpreted 
not  to  mean  it.  It  may  be  said  that  out  of 
the  pnblic  funds  you  omv  pav  lor  the  secnlar 
instruction  in  the  schools ;  but  if  there  be 
religious  instruction  in  a  school,  and  if  yoK 
aubscribe  out  of  the  public  fiinds  towuda 

Gooylc 
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tl»  aliool  &iid— towuds  tba  fimd  vbki 
tiw  Buiagen  hsro  fiv  keepjngiq*  Uwk1um)1 
— iaMBHich  as  oat  of  thcmr  ftoAt  tkoj  pky 
fix  both  the  rdigioiu  and  the  ncnlartMuh- 
ing,  in  aiding  the  school  for  the  take  of  its 
secular  \xm&og  jou  aie  pAjiug  iat  tba  leb- 
KJooe  teacbiDg,  It  ii  qtute  ponible  to  pot 
Unt  iiiteipietation  upon  the  reeolutioii,  and 
beAure  we  are  eaked  to  decide  irpon  it  ve 
ought  to  know  exactly  whether  tb&t  is  or  is 
not  what  ia  intended.  I  rather  gathered 
from  a  remark  of  mj  hon.  giend'e  that  he 
did  not  with  that  ooDstmction  to  be  put 
■pon  it ;  hecaue  I  nnderatood  him  to  saj  it 
ma  Dot  ri^t  to  lake  mcnej  derived  from 
the  gfOMral  taxation  of  t£e  conntiy  and 
sf^  it  to  the  Biippmt  of  the  TeHgious  in- 
fltmctioD  of  anj  denominatioa.  That  would 
look  aa  if  he  meant  it  to  apply  to  the  direct 
■npport  ol  leligioiis  inetrueboo ;  hat  I  hope 
ke  or  some  of  nia  fiiends  will  let  nsknow 
•nctlj  what  he  doee  mean,  became  opon 


Bot  onl^  againit 
t  all  aid  oat  of 


inoeaeed  aid,  but  t^ 
P^iamemtaiy  grante  to  schools 
leliffioiis  instruction  ia  given  P     Some  of 


s  mvolvod  I 


aaaietaiice  in  schools  in  which  there 
TeUgiona  teaching.  I  hare  been  tohl,  daring 
the  last  few  weeks,  that  I  perfectly  mie- 
midieTttaad  the  difficnhie*  of  mj  NonooU' 
fartnist  friends.  lamsonyif  tjhatbe  so,  for 
I  bare  done  mj  beat  to  Dnderstand  them, 
and  I  have  watebed  their  course  for  yeara 
past  OD  all  educaticmal  sul^ects  with  interest. 
Bot  I  bare  fonnd  this  hne  not  seldtmi  taken 
— aod  my  hon.  friend  aOodcd  to  it — I  mean 
that  of  specdall;  ceatraating  the  legiaktian' 
which  the  Gorenmient  ue  attempting  od 
educatitHi  this  rear  with  the  legislatioa  of 
last  year.  And  I  have  oftan  baud  it  asked 
— Oan  the  same  GorremiMnt  a^  the  msaa 
HoBse  of  Commcas  which  last  Tcareuneto 
the  eodelnHon  to  lefuae  to  endow  di^ieot 
forms  of  nbgiooB  wt»«hip  in  Irakod  to 
nasi  a  Bm  to  endow  difieicnt  lorms  of  teti- 


I  not  onhirly 


1  the  religions  wmahip  of  edulta,  aod 
the  rebgious  teeiching  of  young  children. 
Bot  J  do  not  dweD  on  that  I  think  the  dif- 
ference is  much  greater  than  that.  I  hope 
lab^  not  be  deemed  diareepectAil  in  saying 


th«t  I  think  my  facm.  friend,  and  nana  of 
those  who  agree  with  hini,  nave  not  faOj 
realised  their  new  poaition  m  supporting  (a 
being  wilUnf^  to  accede  to  any  syatem  of 
State  education  at  all.  For  years,  from 
most  CMisdentious' motives,  my  hon.  friend, 
and  also  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Hi. 
Baines) — who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  does 
not  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  in  this  matter 
— for  a  long  time  those  hon.  gentlemen 
took  a  decided  stand  agaiust  the  Stats  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  primary  educatioa. 
Wel^  but  now  they  have  given  up  that 
poutio%  and,  greatly  to  their  honour,  have 
come  forward  and  candidly  stated  theit 
reasons  for  doing  so.  Mv  hon.  friend  aajB 
be  has  still  some  doubt  whether  he  ought  to 
have  given  it  up.  But  will  he  allow  me  to 
eav  that  I  think  he  has  not  exactly  realised 
where  he  is,  because  he  must  remember 
this  in  contrasting  education  with  religions 
worship — the  Stale  lets  religious  worship 
alone.  That  is  what  we  decided  to  do 
in  Ireland  laat  year,  thinking  that  it  wooU 
do  harm  for  the  State  to  ioteriere.  But  the 
Slate  does  not  let  education  alone.  That 
makes  the  great  difference.  The  State  comes 
forward  an^  proposes  to  declare  that  eduG»- 
tion  shall  be  compulsorily  provided,  and  al- 
ready by  indirect  compulsion  it  says  that  the 
school  shall  be  oompulsorilj  attended,  and 
it  looks  forward  to  BtiB  furUier  compidaicai. 
But  then  we  have  to  consider  the  foelinge  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Stale,  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  conscientious  objection  <m 
the  part  of  many  to  religion  being  combined 
with  education,  or  rather  to  tneir  beiag 
obliged  fo  pay  for  a  religious  teaching  with 
which  they  do  not  agree.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  hundreds  of  thouMnds,  who  , 
have  a  oonscientioua  objection  to  religion 
being  separated  from  education.  They  am 
taipayere,  they  are  ratepayers,  they  nam 
nghts,  aiul  my  boo.  friend  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tioD  to  say—"  I  have  notlung  to  do  with 
your  religious  education  and  the  State  sboold 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  because  he  has 
already  asseoted  to  the  interference  of  the 
"    ■        '"  ■'  iple  object  to  rel)gi»M 

1  fducstioD,  and  this 


being   separated  i 

objection  I  think  my  hon.  friend  would  find 
to  be  very  strong  if  he  carried  his  tesot»- 
titai,  and  nod  to  frame  a  Bill  according^. 
But  probably  my  h<ni.  friend  would  M 
willing  to  admit  uiat  the  public  funds  ma^ 
be  given  to  a  school  in  which  there  is  reb- 

Sua  teaching,  provided  the  money  be  gim 
secular  instruction,  and  that  can  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  larger  in  amount  that 
the  secular  educatitai  of  the  school  woaU 

ii.;,Gooylc 
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cultf  is  to  kwp  the  children  of  England 
nneducfited  for  hnother  jear.  TlusdifficiiltT' 
haa  to  do  with  controTerdea  ftmong  gincera 
men  of  di&rent  persuMions,  among  mime, 
ters  of  different  denomiiutioiis.  It  has  to 
do  with  aociol  bat  not  so  much  -with  icbool 
amtngementa.  It  is  a  most  fonnidabln 
difficulty  in  Parliament,  but  a  tctj  small 
one  as  between  the  parent  of  tba  diild 
and  the  acboolmaetet,  laud  still  smaller 
between  the  ichoolma^r  and  the  child. 
Now,  maj  I  ask  the  Honse  for  a  mo- 
ment to  try  to  rise  above  this  difficulty, 
~-  to  get  below  it,  and  to  look  ("    '' 


justi^.  Well,  if  that  be  my  bon.  fiieDd' 
meaning,  the  dj&rence  between  him  and 
me  is  narrowed  to  a  small  point.  I  am  not 
norw  taltdng  of  an  increase  of  the  grant  to 
voluntary  schools ;  but  we  have  narrowed 
our  difierence  to  this — that  he  doea  not  ob- 
ject to  our  present  grants  to  denominational 
schools  for  secular  Question,  nor  upon  the 
same  principle  could  he  object  with 
to  future  grants,  but  ho  does  object 
lor  rate-prorided  schools.  Now,  let  us  look 
into  the  case  with  regard  to  these  schools. 
And  here  the  House  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
word  in  detenes  of  our  Bill  as  it  ori^nalfy 
stood,  and  as  with  its  modifications  it  still 
stands,  with  respect  to  rate-prorided  schools. 
Wo  have  been  told  that  in  leaving  discretion 
to  the  school  boards  we  shirk  the  religioi 
difficulty.  No  charge  has  been  more  61 
quently  made  against  us.  Perhaps  I  may 
give  to  that  charge  a  very  sufficient  answer, 
•t  least  what  appears  to  my  mind  to  be 
such.  We  left  that  power  to  the  school 
boards,  because  we  thought  it  a  matter  for 
the  parents  much  more  than  for  the  Mouse 
of  Commons.  We  thought  the  question 
involved  would  be  much  easier  to  decide 
MCording  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  if  it 
was  left  to  each  locality  to  determine  as  the 
varying  circumstances  might  require,  than 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  lav  down  one 
r^d  rule,  when  we  did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances,  and  could  not  know  the 
exact  wishes  of  the  parents.  Then,  it  is 
-also  said  that  in  remitting  the  matter  to  the 
school  boards,  we  absolutely  undoirated  the 
difficul^  of  the  task  which  we  had  to  per- 
form, I  have  been  oilen  told  how  mistaken 
I  was  in  underrating  the  religious  difficulU". 
;  Well,  I  must  repeat  that  in  one  respect  I  do 
not  believe  I  did  underrate  it.  I  never  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  there  was  not  a 
difficulty  in  pa^ng  the  law ;  but  I  thotigiit' 
then,  and  I  think  stilly  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  working  the  law.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  we  make  for  ourselves.  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a  real  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  rav  hon.  friend,  and  of  con- 
scientious men  wbo  think  with  him.  It  is 
a  very  groat  political,  parliamentary,  and 
jmleraical  difficulty;  but  it  is  not  on  educa- 
tional difficulty.  It  wouM  have  been  ines- 
cusable  in  me  if  I  underrated  it,  for,  as  a 
parliamentaiT  difficulQ-,  I  have  worked  long 
•enough  in  the  cause  of  education  to  know 
that  this  religious  difficulty  has  kept  our 
children  in  ignorance  at  least  for  the  last 
10  years,  and  it  rests  very  much  with  my 
hon.  friend  and  the  Hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr,  Djion)  whether  this  diffi- 


matter  from  the  purely  educational  point 
of  view,  from  which  it  is  my  daVf  to  loc^ 
at  it  P  I  should  be  unfit  for  my  place  if  I 
did  not  consider  this  question  as  regards 
the  interests  of  the  children,  «nd  I  want  tbe 
House  to  look  at  it  in  tliat  way.  I  am  in- 
clined to  ask  the  question,  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  practical  maoagers  of 
schools f  because  I  have  found  that  just  in 
proportion  as  men  have  to  do  with  the 
practical  monuvment  of  schools  they  think 
less  of  the  religious  difficulty.  Here  is  an 
argument  tliat  is  very  often  used — "  Oh,"  it 
is  said,  "you  can  get  over  the  whole  diffi- 
culty very  easily.  Let  the  secular  teaching 
be  given  during  school  hours,  and  then  let 
the  building  be  accessible  to  the  school- 
master or  the  ministers  of  the  diferent  de- 
nominations out  of  school  hours.  In  that 
way  you  can  get  your  secular  instruction, 
on  which  all  agree,  provided  out  of  the 
public  funds,  and  you  will  get  your  raligiouB 
mstruction  at  proper  times,  vA  to  every- 
body will  be  satisfied."  Now,  it  has  been 
my  fate  to  receive  many  deputations  and 
many  letters  on  this  subject.  I  have  had  a 
vast  number  of  suggestions  offered  which  I 
sometimes  think  would  moke  a  volume  that 
might  amuse,  and,  in  many  respects,  inform. 
the  public.  But  just  allow  me  to  read  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  has  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  her  hie  to  edncation — 
and  I  quite  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  the 
— mber  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor) 
t  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  get 
greater  help  in  matters  of  educabiHt 
than  from  ladies.  After  contradicting  the 
option  that  the  chief  hostdli^  to  secular 
schools  springs  from  denominatitnud  ordoar, 
the  writer  says — 

.  lit  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  hostfUtr  ts 
found  in  a  very  different  motive,  In  the  ardent 
desire  thu  the  little  diildrenof  our  land  should 
not  be  derived  of  the  t>tessiDB  of  such  simple 
Chrislian  msttucdoa  as  suits  their  tender  age- 
that  the  Ihouaaads  and  tens  of  thousoDds  of 
them  to  whom  the  oommon  so^I  wUI  be  their 
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"Each  of  Tou  hM  sptuperoracrimintl  upon 
his  back,  and  it  is  tor  thoie  paupers  or  criininals 
that  we  work  thia  educatioDol  syilem  much 
more  Uulo  (or  you." 

Tha  hon.  member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Wintor- 
bothom)  wye  the  retunous  teaching  he 
would  have  is  the  reaiUng  of  theBible, 
without  note  or  coinmeDt.  la  my  hoD. 
friend  b  piftct:c«l  man&g^r  of  s  schoalP  A 
ntber  curious  &ct  in  cannection  with  this 

Soint  came  under  mv  obserTstion.  A 
eput&lion  came  to  me  from  two  vegtriea — • 
those  of  Newington  and  Camberwell.  One 
of  the  ^ntlemen  eoid  to  me  that,  with  mj 
hon,  fhend,  he  thought  the  Bible  ehould  lie 
read  in  the  Bchools  without  note  or  corn- 


sale  point  of  contact  witli  anj  humanising  and 
«ivil&ii]g  influence*  should  not  Bad  the  vaJue  of 
that  ooDtact  reduced  to  it«  lowest  itegreo  t^ 
the  abstraction  from  it  of  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  warmth,  and  all  the  love  which  religioo 
brings  with  it,  both  (or  teacher  and  taughL 
Hits  is  their  one  dedre,  and  (or  the  sake  o!  this 
they  are  lead^  to  sacrifice  much  that  they  feel 
thay  might  justly  claim— special  aveoues  of 
■ifluence,  special  forms  and  modes  of  leachiog 
which  monj  of  them  hold  dear.  Is  it  possible 
that  those  who  lallc  so  easily  of  religious 
lessons  to  be  given  'out  o(  school  hours'  by  the 
larious  denominational  clergy  have  ever  con 
sideied  what  this  means?  What  the  chances 
are  of  accomplishing  it?  How  it  accords  with 
Uieir  cry  for  univenal  oampulsion  as  the  onl; 
pcssible  means  of  getting  children  even  into  the 
day  schools,  though  these  day  achoola,  with 
their  gift  of  secular  knowledge,  represent,  as 
the  poor  well  know,  bread  and  butter  and  ad' 
Tsncement  In  life  F  In  the  day  schools  the 
childm)  aie  at  work,  ¥rith  an  iDterral  for 
dinner,  from  nine  to  tour  or  five  o'clock.  Has 
any  Nonconformist  minister  ever  tried  to  gather 
the  tired  little  oned  o(  hisflock  for  a  Bible  lesson 
before  or  after  those  school  hours,  or  to  per- 
suade the  busy  mother  to  spare  the  elder  ones 
lor  another  hour's  schooling?  Has  he  found  it 
a  more  hopeful  task  to  coltect  a  volimteer  class 
on  their  Saturday  holiday  ?  How  many  of  the 
children  of  the  upper  elates  would  he  cohect 
of  their  o<Rn  goodwill  for  a  Bible  le&son  on  their 
MieholidBj?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  out  of  the 
100  or  200  children  who  attend  a  school  only 
the  few  exceptional  children  will  come  in  lime, 
or  those  whose  parenta  take  such  an  excep- 
tional interest  in  their  children's  religious  train- 
ing that  if  all  were  like  them  the  whole  vexed 
'religious  difficulty'  would  fall  to  the  ground 
ti>-moiTow,  because  the  children's  Christian 
timlning  would  be— where  it  ought  to  be— in 
the  hands  of  their  parents.  But  surely  it  needs 
DO  piool  that  these  weekly  leasons  out  of  school 
boun  are  for  the  mass  chimericaL  There  re- 
main the  Sunday  schools,  whose  influence  is 
indeed  most  valuable  ;  but  probably  those  who 
know  them  best  would  be  least  willing  to  lay 
upon  the  weekly  hour  or  two  in  the  Sunday 
achool  the  whole  burden  o[  a  child's  religious 
education,  the  whole  stress  of  counteracting  a 
neglectful  borne  and  a  vicious  and  degradei' 


Now,  theee  are  practical  words,  and  I  wish 
U>  tiy  and  find  out  how  the  work  is  done 
throughout  the  countrj,  and  how  we  c«n 
help  to  carrf  it  on.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  numher  of 
poor  parenta  who  look  after  their  children 
as  much  aa  we  look  after  ours;  but  it  is  not 
M  much  for  the  children  of  these  parenta  as 
for  the  childnn .  of  parents  who  neglect 
their  dutr  that  we  should  be  anxtous.  I 
iwrer  made  a  remark  which  more  thoroughly 
met  with  the  appforal  of  an  audience  of 
^orkitig  men  than  when  I  aaid — 


view.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  ita 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  that  way 
whether  there  were  any  schoolmasters  on 
his  Testrj  board  F  He  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  it  appeared  one  of  those  school- 
masters, the  very  efficient  master  of  a  Bri- 
tish school,  eoA  he  could  not  understand 
how  any  man  who  had  ever  been  inmde  a 
school  could  say  that  the  way  to  meet  the 
difficult  was  by  haring  the  Bible  read 
without  note  or  comment  If  this  debate 
had  occurred  before  Whitsuntide,  I  should 
have  asked  every  hon.  member  to  go  within 
a  school  and  inquire  of  the  schoolmaster 
how  he  thought  he  could  get  on  with  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comiheitt.  We  ate 
thinking  of  ourselves — we  are  supposing  the 
case  of  men  who  have  received  a  University 
education  when  we  eaj — "  You  cannot  give 
children  a  religious  education  without  mill- 
ing up  some  particular  form  of  theology 
with  it.  They  would  not  tolerate  religious 
instruddon  in  which  there  was  not  doctrinal 
teaching."  Really,  it  is  not  of  poor  little 
children  we  can  bo  thinking  when  we 
imagine  such  things.  For  children — most 
of  whom  are  under  ten  j'ears  of  age — what 
does  reading  the  BiWe  without  not«  or 
comment  mean  P  It  means  treating  the 
Bible  as  you  treat  no  other  book,  because 
no  other  book  would  the  schoolmaater 
venture  to  make  a  class  of  children  read 
without  explaining  the  long  words.  Meet- 
ing a  gentleman  who  said  that  to  read  the 
Bible  to  children  without  note  or  comment 
would  l>e  to  treaty  aa  you  would  treat  any 
other  book,  I  satd  to  him — "You  never 
can  have  been  within  a  school."  The  only 
way  to  fix  a  lesson  on  the  attention  ii 
children  is  to  examine  them  and  find  what 
sort  of  an  interpretation  they  have  pot  on 
it  themselves.    Therefore,  beii^  prac^cnl 
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men,  we  need  not  trouble  ouraelvea  macb 
about  the  Bible  iritliout  nota  or  cooimeiiL 
Noc  need  the  right  hou.  geotlemwi  the 
member  for  Buddn^hamshira  (Mr.  Digtaeli) 
have  much  fetir  that  wo  sh^  turn  the 
Bchoolmsst«iB  into  (.  eaoerdotal  claw.  I  iras 


nieyk 
childn. 


whether  the  right  gentleman  i«  a  scbxil 
manager  P  [Ur.  Dis&axu:  I  am  amuu- 
gar,  uid  I  Utend  to  the  duties.]  As  tbe 
rigbt  hoD.  Keatknmn  is  a.  maiuger,  I  un 
quite  Buie  ae  attends  to  the  duties  with 
^at  interest;  bat  if  he  has  seen  anythins 
uat  makes  him  apprehend  the  teachers  will 
become  »  sacerdottJ  class— if  he  finds  that 
thej  think  it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their 

cities  of  tbe 
What   manager   us    found    a 

■choulmaster  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to 
drive  theoIcgicaJ  doctine  into  theb  poor  little 
IieadB?  It  would  be  useless  labour.  What 
it  is  found  the  children  can  appreciate  and 
apply  are  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
leaeoQS  of  the  Bible.  Children  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  tha  mystery  of  the 
Tnnity;  but  what  they  can  mwerstind  ia — 
"Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
diould  do  onto  you."  And  these  are  the 
ksaona  which  parents  generally  wish  should 
be  enforced  on  their  children.  Tou  might 
aa  weU  say  that  aU  the  parents  in  the 
country  will  become  a  sacerdotal  claae. 
While  tbe  child  is  in  school  the  school- 
master holds  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  he 
cannot  become  asacerdola]  character  except 
we  are  to  I'fg^  every  head  of  a  &mily  as 
&  priest.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  the  UniTersity  of  Oiford  (Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy)  seems  to  tiiink  that  the 
teacher  might  feel  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  Athans^ian  Creed,  and  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydril  quoted  tbe 
Opinion  of  a  bishop.  I  can  refer  him  to  the 
opinion  of  another  iBshop,  Dr.  Temple,  who 
Daa  himself  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  who, 
on  Saturday  last,  said  he  believed  the  reh- 
gious  difficulty  was  immensely  exaggerated, 
and  that  once  we  were  inside  the  school  it 
'vaoishGd.  We  are  afraid  not  that  the 
scboohuasteTS  will  teach  theology,  but  that 
one  system  of  theology  wiU  sain  Eome 
adTantage  over  another.  We  do  not  say 
H  will  have  aone  so ;  bat  we  are  afraid  that 
it  will  be  said  to  have  done  so.  The  at- 
^nisation  with  which  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham  (Hi.  Dixon)  is 
connected,  and  which  I  still  think  has  been 
useful,  tbougb  I  difisr  from  those   who 


manage  iij  haa  been  driven  into  a  mam 
secuW  poaitioti.  I  think  ntj  hon.  taud 
UBMelf  wiU  adcDowledge  that.  That  <n- 
ganiaatioB  has  been  holding  meetaws 
of  what  may  be  called  the  ^ite  of  tne 
working  daases.  Let  us  theiefbre  see 
what  has  been  tbe  result  of  tbeae  m«et- 
i^^  At  one  held  a  few  days  ag^  with 
It.  Spnrgsoa  in  liM  duir,  then  was  hi 
animated  discmnoa  as  to  whether  BiUe 


that  the  meeting  had  no  wish  to  prevent 
the  readily  of  the  Bible ;  hot  one  of  tbe 
speakers  went  finrtlter,  becaoee  he  spoke  of 
the  Bible  sa  the  grandest  of  sdiool  books. 
Then  thero  was  a  meeting  in  the  boioa^ 
which  I  represent  ^Bradford).  It  was  quite 
right  tlwt  the  genueman  who  organised  tbe 
meatii^  should  have  ^eu  my  constitaMtB 
an  opportoni^  al  aaymg  what  they  thouglit 
(rf  me.  At  that  meeting'  "rending  and 
instmction  from  the  Bible  were  approved ; 
but  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  use  of  all 
creeds,  catecJusms,  or  ^nnolariee.  I  nay 
abo  nder  to  aa  interesting  little  boc^  en- 
titled On*  Sqmre  Mik  m  tk»  Eatt  Sid  of 
London,  wb^  has  lately  been  puUidted  ay 
Mr.  Bartlett.  In  that  district  at  one  square 
mile  in  the  East  end  of  London,  containing 
about  150,000  persons,  he  made  a  bowe-to- 
boose  visitation  Sot  the  purpon  of  inresti- 
nting  tbe  actual  extent  of  edneatiiwal 
destitution,  and  of  oKertaining  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  tbe  people  themsetvea.  As 
the  result  of  the  investigatica  and  visita- 
tion so  conducted,  he  found  that  the  educa- 
tioukl  destitution  was  terrible — quite  ■«  bad 
as  at  liverpod,  Manchester,  Leed^  or 
Birmingham.  Taking  the  population  at 
150,000,  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  14  might  be  assumed  at  40,000  in 
number,  and  of  tboea  39,000  within  the 
space  of  one  aquare  mile  were  gnrwing  vp 
in  almoet,  if^  not  comjMe,  igDoraoee. 
This  gentleman  also  tried  to  ascertain  what 
views  were  held  by  the  parents  as  fo  the 
religious  difficulty,  and  the  inlbrmalian 
which  he  obtained  is  set  forth  in  tbe  ap- 
pendix. I  must  say,  from  all  I  can  learn 
that  he  appears  to  have  gone  into  this 
question  entirely  and  absolutely  unpreju- 
diced. The  ieeUng  of  those  whom  be  gob- 
sulted  was  strongly  in  favour  of  some 
religious  teaching,  thoo^  as  to  the  pieciae 
nature  of  this  faMu'Ti'ng  ver^  di%rent  views 
were  ascertained.  One  said  it  siioald  be 
founded  "  on  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Watta's 
catechism  •"  but  there  were  <m]y  two  cswb 
in  which  religiovs  ttiaiihinfl  of  sodm  kind 
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warn  not  ngaided  witli  bioar,  WiU  ihe 
HoBMkllowmetoraadHHaeof  UuremukB 
vhicb  were  made  to  this  gentlf  nun  I>7  the 
pnenta,  wliicli  are  roon  important  for  oar 
aniptwe  tbui  any  ronuib  of  his  own  ? 
Hue  ia  a  Tery  dirtj,  almost  a  filtiij  nocJi, 
inning  for  tJiildrai  and  parents  and  all,  fori 
the  &tfaer  oumot  afibnf  a  second  room — 
endsntlv  not  the  iiiit  of  the  workkiK 
rltwinn  bat  stiU  the  yerj  class  ior  which 
we  an  legislating.  And  what  said  the 
poor  mother  P  The  mother  said  ahe  would 
Aoi^lj  object  to  DO  religioD  being-  tan 
ifae  would  rather  send  ue  childien  U 
schools  of  another  DiseentinK  sect  to  which 
she  did  not  herself  belong  than  send  them 
wh«ie  no  religion  was  tau^L  Heie,  again, 
is  a  man,  a  snoemakei.  who  has  CTideiitlj 
had  a  hard  struggle;  he  has  II  grown-up 
diUdnn,  and  the  joongest  go  to  school. 
lb  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Chelsea 
(Slir  Gherles  Dilhe),  and  my  hon.  friend  the 
nembei  for  Birmingham,  will  parattention, 
1  hkve  no  doubk  to  thii  caae.  The  &ther 
WM  fltrougl^  in  &vour  of  compelling  parents 
to  aend  theii  children  to  some  school ;  but 
be  WBB  also  stroDgl;  against  schools  where 
BO  lehgion  was  taught  He  also  would 
nther  aend  his  children  to  the  achool  of  a 
difierent  sect  than  to  one  where  no  reli^ 
was  taught.  Then  ccmesanice  tidy  bmilj, 
with  three  or  four  childten,  one  of  whom 
waaatBchooli  the  parents  etioDgly  objected 
to  compolsion — 

"Would  not  allow  children  to  go  to  a  sclioal 
where  religion  wia  not  taught,  but  would  not 
and  tbeirgoingtoascbooltsBchinga  different 
doctrine  to  their  own."  "  In  another  houie 
there  were  two  widows,  one  with  five  young 
diildrea  and  very  poor,  the  other  with  s  large 
hlsily,  all  of  whom  had  grown  up  and  had 
bsen  to  school ;  neither,  on  any  conditions, 
wooldseod  her  children  to  a  ichool  where  theie 
*a*  DO  religious  teacfaiog,  but  did  not  object 
to  schools  managed  by  a  sect  to  which  sbe  did 
not  herself  beloDg.' 

llieae  widowa,  though  poor,  were  probabfy 
latepaTers,  or,  at  any  rat«,  taxpayers.  My 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stoke  (Mr. 
Ueify)  drew  a  distiuction  between  rate- 
parers  and  those  who  prefer  denominational 
aehooU.  I  exclaimed  against  that  distizic- 
ttoo,  for  you  cannot  put  on  one  side  rate- 
payen,  and  cm  the  other  those  who  like 
Qwiomioatiooal  schools,  because  a  raat  num- 
ber of  ntepayers  do  like  denominationaJ 
•cboale.  Inare  ia  one  other  caae — and 
H  is  the  last  I  will  read — which  shows 
that  when  you  get  down  lower  in  the 
seale  ^ on  wiU  still  find  existing  deep 
dowB  m  the  minds  of  these  poor  peopk 


that  feeling  of  religion  which. I  ]^rotest 
agunst  our  endeSTOuiing  to  undermme  by 
Act  of  Parhament — 
■A  »ery  poor  place,  the  whole bmilj Eving 

eDlir^y  In  one  small  room,  whicb  was  dieadfully 
dirty.  The  parents  approved  of  the  chitdrm 
being  taught,  but  found  the  fee  pte*eritad 
their  being  sent  to  school  sometimes  ;  one  was 
'  school  now.    They  strongly  objected  to  no 


These  ignorant  creatures  did  not  know  any- 
thing sJ)out  this  grand  national  syat^ 
which  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Stoke  complains  of  me  for  not  raising  up 
Jbr  the  education  of  children ;  but  thej  lud 
a  rague  notion  that  by  reUgion  some  sort 
of  hope  and  guidance  and  comfort  woold 
come  to  them.  Let  us  teave  the  parents 
and  try  and  ascertain  the  feeliiu  of  the 
countiT  in  other  ways.  We  haTe  had 
several  deputations  from  religion  b  bodies. 
Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  mo  to  make 
one  or  two  allosians  to  the  religious  body 
among  whom  I  was  brought  up — the 
Society  of  Friends.  Though  not  a  large 
body  no  one  can  deny  that  that  they  bare 
attended  very  much  to  educatioD,'and  though 
objecting',  more  than  any  other  body  of 
Ohrtstians,  to  a  State  Chorch,  and  havii^ 
shown  their  objection  and  suilered  for  it  at 
a  time  when  op^weition  was  not  so  much 
avowed  or  sumring  so  much  endured  bj 
others, what  is  the  eonelosion  they  have  come 
top  "WebelieTe,"tlMiysay,"thatthe8Te«t 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
mita  with  us  in  objecting  to  education  in 
which  all  reference  to  the  Bible  ia  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Parliament."  They  go 
on  to  Bay,  what  I  am  sure  the  bon.  member 
for  Merthyt  will  feel  to  be  a  feet,  that  be 
ooght  to  teke  home  with  b'm  to  consider — 

"And  there  is  ground  tot  Bpprehenson  that 
many  of  the  most  valuable  teachers  would 
retire  it  the  Bible  weie  excluded  from  their 
schools,  and  also  that  a  class  of  teachers  might 
grow  up  whose  mnral  InQuenee  on  the  children 
would  tMqueilionabte,  it  not  actually  dangerous. 
Believing,  then,  that  all  elemental?  education 
should  include  moral  teaching,  and  that  no 
moral  teaching  is  to  be  relied  on  which  i*  not 
based  on  bbe  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  be- 
lieving aba  that  experience  has  amply  proved 
that  Bible  leasoos  can  be  given  without  secta- 
rian bias,  we  are  of  the  judgment  that  the 
Bible  and  Scriptural  instruction  ought  not  to 
be  excluded  by  Parliamentary  enactment  from 
public  elementary  schools,* 
The  Weeleyans,  after  very  consideTalilo 
difference  (»  opinion,  after  debating  the 
matter,  and  bemg  doubtfiil  for  some  time 
which  way  they  would  decide,  came  at  lut 
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to  a  mmilai  codcIduod.  They  isBolved — 
".That  in  ichoola  creMed  under  a  Bchool  boardi 
which  may  be  called  Bcbool  baud  schools  proper, 
no  danomiiutiookl  fonnularias— luch  u  creed 
or  catachimi,  far  exvaple— Qughc  to  be  pec- 
mitted  byUw  to  be  tatight  or  used;  but  that 
no  by-law  ol  the  aohool  fioard  chould  prohibit 


I  maj  almost  quote  my  hoiL  friend  hinLBelf 
fts  in  favour  of  the  principle,  for  at  a  meet- 
ing 01  the  Nonconformist  body  two  resolu- 
tions were  paasad,  one,  no  doabt,  in  &Toar 
of  my  hon.  friend's  ameDcbnent,  but  the 
-other,  as  it  seems  to  me  pointing-  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  The  Rev.  J.  Q.  Rc^th 
moved  the  third  resolution,  which  cod- 
demued  very  strongly  the  use  of  religious 
catechisms  or  formularies,  but  declared  tliat 
"  this  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptuies."  At  the  same 
meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  made  use 
of  an  expression  which  may  nave  arisen  in 
a  misunderstanding,     He  said — 

"  Hs  had  oever  expected  to  have  heard  the 
Scriptures  apoken  of  as  Bome  ot  the  apeakers 
had  9poken  tbat  n%ht,  and  be  trusted  that  he 
should  never  allow  his  Nancantonmty.  or  hU 
anti-State  Church  priociples,  te  permit  him  to 
slwid  by  and  hear  the  Word  of  Qod  lightly 
spoken  of." 

I  most  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  un&ir  remark  to  apply 
this  reproach  to  him  and  those  who  thmk 
with  him;  I  flillybelievethatj'in  advocating 
this  mode  of  piimaiy  education,  he  cares 
for  religion — at  all  events,  his  past  life 
proves  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  advance 
religion.    Mr.  Spurgeon  goes  on  to  say — 

"They  knew  that  be  was  as  earnest  as  any 
one  as  an  opponent  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Churoh  ot  England,  which 
he  believed  Ui  be  clear  ropery,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  a$  well  as  any  man ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  make  that  fight  the  one  business 
of  his  luB.  bis  whole  aim  and  object." 
And  he  added— 

"  Education  must  be  religious  in  the  vary 
nature  ot  things.  He  would  not  send  his  child 
to  a  school  where  the  Bible  was  not  read. 
What  was  more,  if  the  Uavemment  established 
such  sdiools,  and  tried  to  compel  him  Co  send 
his  child  there,  be  would  defy  the  Government, 
and  would  preach  up  and  down  the  land  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  defy  the  Qovern- 
ment  on  that  pdot" 

And  here,  let  me  ask,  are  we  not,  as  a 
Government,  in  a  rather  unfortunate  po- 
ration  P  We  have  been  told  by  two  exoeU 
lent  gentlemen.  Dissenting  ministers,  that 
if  we  do  not  support  the  hon.  member  for 
Uerthjr's  motion  all   party  tiee  will  be 


dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
Mr.  Spurgeon  plainly  telling  us  that  if  we 
do  accept  the  hon.  member's  ammd- 
ment,  and  carrv  it  to  its  practical  reanlts, 
he  will  preach  tnrougb  the  country  agunst 
us,  rousing  the  people  to  defy  our  authori^. 
I  think  my  hon.  fineod  himself  will  admit 
that,  even  if  we  were  indifisrent  upon  the 
subject,  this  would  be  adif&cult  pom  tionfora 
Government  to  find  itself  in;  but  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  right,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  be  loth  1 
to  eneoonter  his  threatened  oppoudon. 
Well,  then,  let  us  look  our  poation  iif  the 
face.  We,  the  Government,  left  the  di»- 
cretion  entirely  to  the  school  boards.  The 
great  difficulty  that  has  come  plainly  before 
us  is  that  there  is  an  objection  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  espsciatly  among  those  persons 
wno,  in  all  probability,  would  be  the  mem- 
bers, or,  at  any  rate,  the  electors  of  the 
school  board,  to  this  course  being  adopted. 
Important  bodies,  such  as  the  Town  Ooqb- 
cil  of  Manchester,  have  avowed  their  lelue- 
tance  to  undertake  these  duties.  We  have 
Baid-~"  You  are  practical  men ;  yon  have 
done  good  practical  work  in  other  things, 
and  yon  will  do  in  this  as  yon  have  done 
before."  But  they  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  duties ;  and  it  b  a  fiuit  we  cannot 
help  acknowledging  that  it  would  benecea- 
sary  for  the  easy  working  of  the  Bill  to 
limit,  in  some  respect,  the  discretion  given 
to  the  local  boards.  The  qaestion  is-^ 
in  what  direction  P  My  right  hon.  friend 
oppoute  (Sit  John  Pakingtou)  would  say 
"^Leave  iJiem  no  discretion  at  all;  order 
them  at  once'' — that  I  understood  to  be  his 
last  Boggestion  —  "to  establish  BiUe 
schools."  My  right  hon.  friend  assents  to 
this.  But,  by  doing  so,  I  do  not  believe  I 
should  be  advandnj^  the  causa  of  education; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  that  would  not 
otherwise  occur.  My  full  belief  is  that, 
although  it  makes  a  great  di%rence  in  the 

gisting  of  the  fill,  yet,  in  working  the 
ill,  it  matters  very  littie  how  vre  word  this 
clause,  provided  we  do  not  prescribe  a 
purely  secular  education;  becaua^  in  the 
majoritv  of  eases,  the  local  boards  would 
establisft  schools  verr  much  npon  the  system 
of  the  British  and  ForeiAn  School  Sodety. 
It  is  npOD  this  principM  that  achoola  are 
estahlisned  by  EngUsbman  when  they 
meet  together  as  l^lishmen,  wid  not  aa 
members  of  a  particular  sect  Now,  my 
hon.  friends  the  members  for  Stoke  (Mr. 
Melly)  and  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Harcouit) 
will  ask,  why  not  take  theii  amendmenta  r 
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Mj  aanrer  is  th«L  altbDiwh  we  believe 
their  ttim  U  identical  with  whtt  we  believe 
-will  be  tbe  rasult  &om  schools  eBtablished 
oD  OUT  plan,  jet  nedonot  tbink  it  ia  in  the 
pcnrer  of  l^Riuge  to  define  the  precise  thin  ff 
raqniTed.  To  eaiTj  out  tbeii  pun  it  would 
be  neceeeery  to  enpwit  a  Court  to 
ddne  what  is  or  is  not  secterian,  and 
that  would  be  a  tbtj  daogerouB  and  in- 
eo&Tenient  power  to  give  to  ouybodv, 
local  or  ImperiaL  Then  comea  the 
•meodment  of  mv  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Soath  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowpei- 
Tample).  Objections  have  been  made  to 
tbat  npon  two  difierent  grounds.  In 
the  fiiHt  place,  we  are  asked  bj  what 
rigbt  we  carrv  out  the  principle  embodied 
in  this  unenament  I  do  not  justifj  it  on 
the  ground  of  abstract  right  j  I  eay  it  ac- 
cords with  the  general  view  of  the  country, 
and  its  meauing  is  dear.  The  hon.  member 
to  the  Uuivarsilj  of  Cambrida^  (Mr. 
Beraaford  Hope)  expreeses  some  difficulty 
in  nndetstandu]^  it;  but  it  vrill  not  be 
difficult  to  show  m  Committee  that  a  lawyer 
eoold  eaaily  interpret  the  clause,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  tbe  proposal  of 
tbe  bon.  member  for  Oxford.  It  is  quite 
tme  that  you  may  have  sectarian  teaching 
without  sectarian  formularies  and  cate- 
chisms ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  rare  exception 
for  a  schoolmaster  to  try  to  give  a  sectarian 
edocation.  The  main  point,  however,  is 
tbe  instinctive  feeling  which  exists  against 
eatechiams  and  formularies:  it  is  not  so 
niQch  that  the  people  are  afraid  of  the 
tMching  as  that  they  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  form  of  teaching  being  used  in  a  com- 
mon school  which  appears  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  tbe  cMdren  belong  to  one 
pardcular  Church.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Church  catechiam,  it 
starts  with  the  suppositiou  that  the  chil^n 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  Fngland,  a 
pretumption  which  is  regarded  withjeolousy 
by  many.  I  have  still  to  make  floma  re- 
marks upon  the  first  clause  of  my  hon. 
biend'e  amendment,  which  asks  the  House 
to  forbid  the  increase  of  grants  to  existing 
denominational  schools.  Now,  we  have 
good  reasons  Coi  increasing  these  grants. 
In  establishing  these  rate-piovided  schools 
without  cateeninna,  we  do  so  heeause  we 
believe  the  majority  of  the  country  wants 
ns  to  give  a  hint  to  the  school  boards  that 
they  Miall  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
contioversvj  but  although  this  is  the 
demre  of  tne  majority  of  the  country,  there 
are  important  minoritiee  who  very  muck 
prefer  catechisms  and   formularies      and 


these  the  bon.  member  for  Stoke  thinks 
should  not  be  encouraged,  because  he  says 
if  tbe  national  plan  he  advocates  be  adoptal 
they  will  soon  see  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  fall  in  with  the  national  system;  but 
we  think  they  should  be  considered,  and 
when  we  ttJie  their  money  to  support 
schools  they  do  not  approve  we  should  give 
them  some  equivalent;  in  fact,  when  we 
take  their  money  we  are  bound  to  ^ve 
them  back  that  education  for  which  we 
make  then  pay.  There  is  a  class  who  vrisb 
for  catechism  schools,  and  there  is  another 
class  who  though  they  might  object  to  a. 
school  which  was  not  denominational,  yet 
would  prefer  one  that  was,  and  of  their 
own  connection.  We  have  always  fell  wo 
have  to  meet  these  two  classes,  and  in  the 
first  Bill  we  proposed  to  meet  them  by 
clause  32,  in  which  we  gave  to  the  school 
board  the  option  to  assist  denominational 
schools.  Hon.  members  will  remember  tbe 
Bill  introduced  by  myself  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  tbe  Home  Department  in 
1867.  Tbe  principle  of  that  Bill  was  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  in  educational, 
means  by  rates  to  be  applied  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  all  denominational  schools;  and 
although  my  hon.  friends  look  with  perfect 
horror  upon  such  a  propos^  now,  I  must 
remind  them  that  when  (hat  sclieme  was 
discussed  at  Manchester  for  a  day  or  two, 
what  is  called  the  Nonconformist  objection 
to  it  was  never  so  much  as  started.  I  do- 
not  complain ;  but  I  must  espreaa  my  sur- 
prise that  we  were  not  informed  of  this 
difficulty  before.  The  name  of  Mr.  Cobdea 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  debate,  and  bis 
remarks  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of  a 
secular  spstem,  not  because  he  preferred  it, 
but  because  he  thought  it  washis  onlyhope. 
That  was  Mr.  Cobden's  opinion  20  years 
ego  ;  bnt  would  he  commit  us  in  that  way 
now?  He  put  his  name  to  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  Jolin  PeldngtoD),  a  bill  wliich  was  the 
parent  of  the  measure  introduced  by  myself 
and  the  nemo  Secretarj-.  That  Bill  gave 
rate  aid  to  every  denominational  scbool  ■ 
willing  to  accept  the  Conscience  Clause ; 
we  adopted  that  principle,  hut  did  not  make 
it  compulsory.  But  many  amendments  to 
that  clause  were  placed  on  the  paper,  and 
finding  there  was  so  strong  an  objection  we 
have  replaced  it  by  a  Parliamentary  Grant 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
boa.  member  for  Stoko  has  treated  that 
clause  as  if  it  were  likely  to  pass  from  the 
House  amended  by  the  hon.  member  foi 
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BiimlDghKin,  Tho  wmdd  mafce  denomina- 
tional teacbing  impoBuble  in  d  nte->ided 
school  as  in  a  rate-pronded  school :  hut  to 
that  Bmendment,  of  course,  the  GoTeni- 
meot  could  not  hava  conaeated.  We  could 
not  leust  the  conclusimi  that  it  was  ooi 
duty  to  assist  those  tatepajetH  who  pra- 
foned  denominational  teadiing,  and  wc 
have  to  aadst  them  all  the  more  now  that 
we  have  assented  to  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
South  EampBhice.  At  the  «ame  time, 
wlule  we  make  it  dear  that  we  shall  onlj 
^ve  ud  for  secular  results,  we  nndoubtedli 
aecnre  that  religious  teaching  shall  be  paic 
for,  aa  my  hon.  fnecd  wishes,  bj  Tolmi' 
taiy  aid.  There  is  another  recommendatioi 
of  this  change ;  by  t« 
from  boards,  whetbf 
not  help  denominational  Bchools,  we  take 
awaj  one  of  the  greatest  groand^  on  which 
thej  can  dispute  about  religious  teachinfr. 
Further,  the  rate  that  will  have  to  be  levied 
will  be  less.  There  ia  justice  in  the  feeling 
Qiat  a  rate  is  not  the  fairest  way  of  collect' 
ing  money  for  education,  though  I  think  it 
the  beat  means  of  filling  a  gap  ;  and  in  re- 
dndng  the  rate  we  shall  so  far  meet  the 
views  of  those  who  object  to  rates.  On 
studying  the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill 
I  aaw  mdre  practical  o^ections  than  I  at 
fliet  anticipated  to  the  year  of  grace,  and 
that  it  would  he  a  cause  of  delay.  In  some 
rural  parishes  I  doulit  not  it  would  be  a 
oonaiderable  stimulus  j  but  in  towns,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  where  it  was  certain 
the  rate  would  be  leried,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  it  would  cause  a  stoppage  of 
effort ;  for  snbsciiherB,  knowing  they  would 
be  rated,  would  be  imwiUIcg  to  increase 
thdr  payments  voluntarily.    I  think  the 

Sament  in  favour  of  the  year  of  erace  is 
en  away  by  the  la^  addition^  grant 
we  offer;  because  it  will  be  easier  for  a 
vtduntaiy  school  to  carry  on  its  operations, 
and,  therefore,  the  special  atimulua  of  this 
year  of  grace  will  be  the  less  required. 
.  Tbia  alteration  makes  it  dear  that  during 
tlie  prt^iieu  of  inquiry  we  shall  take  into 
Mcoont  not  merely  the  actual  supply  of  de- 
fliiency,  but  any  beginning  of  such  supply 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  will  be 
completed.  Words  are  introauced  which 
show  that  that  is  cleariy  our  object;  and 
t3ie  remark  is. true  that,  although  we  have 
giTtn  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  insist 
OD  Uie  defidency  being  supplied  immedi- 
ately it  is  proved  to  esist,  yet,  with  all  pos- 
fdble  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Departmenl^ 
it  must  be  many  months  before  mqoiry  can 


be  completed,  and  that  time  will  pradaoJlT 
be  a  year  of  ^race.  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  the  educational  advantages  of  a  lower 
Parliamentary  grant  will  be  greaL  We 
shall  still  give  our  monejforTalnereaeived  ; 
but  maoyof  the  educational  difficulties  now 
pressing  upon  us  will  disappiNU  with  miii»- 
what  more  money  given.     The  small  rar&l 


school  difficulty,  for  instance,  will  ^Mimty 

■' '     '  ■    Idobo- 

lugh  our  Bill,  as  originally 
framed  was,  perhaps,  more  consistent  -ui 


disappear.     I  must  honestly  state  I 

lieve  that,  although  our  BLU,  as  originally 


theory,  yet  that  as  now  changed  it  vrill 
come  more  quickly  into  operation,  and 
work  with  leas  friction.  TTndouMsdly  the 
best  place  in  which  to  have  made  thoee 
changes  would  hare  been  in  Oommittea ; 
but  with  the  feelings  of  the  coontrj  and  the 
House  before  us,  we  thought  it  our  dn^  to 
make  them  at  this  stage.  Un  behalf  of  the 
aoremment  I  must  state  that  as  regards 
the  substance  of  these  clanaee,  and  as  regards 
the  matters  of  iriiich  thev  treat,  the  House 
must  expect  no  further  cnangee  from  ns.  I 
do  not  mean  t«  say  we  ^all  be  pledged  to 
exact  words,  they  are  matten  wnidi  must 
be  discussed  and  dedded  in  Oomnuttee  ; 
fant  I  must  state,  on  behalf  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  that  we  have  considered  the  whole  of 
the  relinous  question,  and  we  present  Urn 
Bill  to  tne  House  in  the  form  in  whidi  w« 
tliink  we  must  adhere  to  it  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  presumptuous,  or  to  dictate 
to  the  House ;  but  it  is  cnly  f^  to  tha 
House  to  state  that  upon  those  vrho  reject 
these  clauses  in  thcnr  substance  must  rest 
the  responnbilitj  of  defeating  the  BiU  and 
preventmg  the  settlement  of  the  education 
question  this  year.  The  hon.  baronet  the 
member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke) 
says  we  have  not  the  face  to  call  this  a 
national  measure.  Well,  I  have  not  called 
it  so  in  the  title ;  I  have  sud  nothing  about 
it  in  the  preamble ;  hut  I  do  believe  it  to 
be  a  measure  of  national  education,  because 
it  will  provide  for  die  education  of  every 
child  in  the  nation.  It  offers  school  pro- 
vision for  every  child ;  it  atrtvea,  as  regards 
relinon,  to  give  such  education  to  children 
as  Uieir  parents  wish  them  to  have;  and 
therefore  I  think  I  am  not  presumptuous  in 
stBtbg  that  it  may  be  called  a  national 
measure.  It  makes  possible  the  compulsory 
attendance  which  the  hon.  membeia  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  are  so  nniions  for;  it  lava 
the  atone  on  which  that  ediSce  may  m 
built ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  yen 
cannot  compel  attendance  until  there  are 
proper  schools  to  attend.  It  prateolB  Hie 
,    L,0(WlC 
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J   Knd  respects  the   feelinns   of 

snsj  patent.  Tfhen  tha  Bill  paves  the 
WSJ  for  compnlrioD,  protecla  the  consciences 
(rf  parento,  pro-rides  the  means  of  educetioa, 
■M  brinn  tham  home  to  eTery  hearth  in 
tka  Idiigfini,  hon.  memhen  iJiould  eerioiul}' 
eonsder,  if  they  take  upon  themaelTes 
Ae  responBtbility  of  itATeiusal,  what  tbej 
w31  do.  They  Till  put  off  the  education 
qnestiaD  for  another  year,  and  that  is  no 
tdfliiig  matter  in  onr  present  state.  But  it 
is  'ttot  education  merely  that  they  will  he 
pottai^  oS.  If  education  be  made  the  work 
of  nect  senioD,  other  questions,  such  ss 
Oe  licensing  laws,  sanitary  legislation,  the 
rariaion  of  the  factory  laws,  incidence  of 
ntang,  financial  arrangements  of  counties, 
aad  the  difficulties  attending  the  goTem- 
Mcsit  of  this  great  metropolis  must  he  pat 
off  What  wdl  hon.  gentlemen  gain  by  the 
iAajf  If  we  hare  a  year's  dela^  we  shall 
haTB  an  autumn  of  agitation ;  and  will  the 
pRAdem  be  solved  under  more  &voarable 
otmditions  next  year  P  I  believe  not  I 
beEera  ■  Bill  very  much  like  this  would  be 
cmied;  but  after  hot  and  embittered  dia- 
OMHon  it  would  not,  when  passed,  be  likely 
to  wnrlc  so  well.  Perhaps  hon.  members 
haKere  they  wonld  gain  a  secnlar  system ; 
hot  I  believe  they  wonld  not;  for  great 
EoRBi,  which  are  slow  in  showings  them- 
sdrea,  would  be  opposed  to  Uiem.  I  be- 
Ibtb  10  years  would  have  to  be  added  to 
die  time  that  has  been  lost  before  these 
ban.  members  could  cany  the  principle 
of  a  secular  system.  Resting  upon  that 
oae  Bignment  which,  from  his  great  love  of 
edneation,  will  be  all  powerful  with  the 
hon-  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
I  tUnk  he  will  be  content  to  carry  ont  part 
rf  his  principle  rather  than  keep  children 
■Btan^t  nntil  he  can  carry  out  the  whtfle. 
And  soppoM  that  by  these  years  of  delay 
jou  can  gain  your  object  and  establish  a 
aeenlai  svatem ;  what  even  then  will  you 
Inre  gained  F  You  will  bare  destroyed 
before  yon  have  built  up.  You  will  have 
dk^anded  the  army  which  is  now  UshtiDg 
againat  ignorance  before  yon  have  dcilled 
mother.  [An  hon.  MEHBEit:  No,  nol] 
Hjhon.  friend  says  "no,  no ;"'  bnt  does  he 
aropoae  that  these  men  who  are  possessed 
ofedncationalardouTfrom  religious  motives, 
will  then  be  in  the  field  agsiost  ignorance  F 
Wliy,  he  will  drive  them  out  J  or,  atallevents, 
tiiey  will  be  subjeced  to  painful  extinction. 
Krra  if  mv  hon.  friend  be  right  in  his 
oUect,  let  him  ledect  that  Rome  was  not 
hnlt  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
gensnl  to  disband  his  army,  even  thoogh  he 


Ignorance,  destitutum,  misery  and  crima 
whi  ch  we  h  ave  to  contend  with  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  M«rthyr  Tydvil,  and  also  the 
hon.  member  for  Binningham,  have  been 
fighting  Bgaiost  all  their  hve^  and  will  they 
not  consider  whether  we  ought  not  to  wel- 
come ell  allies,  and  make  use  of  all  forces 
we  can  bring  to  bear  aguost  those  erils — 
not  only  the  demand  of  working  men  for 
the  educatJoQ  of  their  children,  but  even 
the  force  of  religious  and  denominatjonal 
zeal,  which  still  supplies  us  with  many 
most  active  combatants  P  I  hope  they  will 
consider  this  in  the  interests  of  lbs  causa 
they  have  at  heart,  and  will  come  to  Qia 
conclusion  that  we  must  pass  a  measure 
this  Tear.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
will  be  the  iisue  of  this  debate.  I  do  not 
wish  to  check  it  if  hon.  memlwrs  are  anxious 
to  express  thai  opinions ;  hut  if  it  is  de- 
drable  to  do  this  work  in  the  present 
seosion,  we  ought  to  Bet  about  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  Even  the  hon.  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  will  have  a  full  oppot- 
tnuity  of  discussing  all  these  matters  in 
Committee,  and  I  thin  It  it  would  be  bettai 
that  we  shoold  ^o  into  Committee  at  once. 
Indeed.  I  amquite  sure  that  if  he  does  not 
sneceed — and  I  think  he  will  not — in  cany- 
ing  this  amendment  he  will  be  content  with 
the  protest  he  has  rused,  and  will  not 
att«mpt  to  obstruct  the  Bill  merely  because 
it  does  not  cany  out'  predsely  hu  own 
views.  In  conduuon,  I  hope  the  House 
vrill  support  us  ia  the  Une  we  are  obliged 
to  take  of  oppoung  the  amendment. 

Mb.  MI  all  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Debate  adfounud  till  To-wterrvtB,  at  two 
of  the  dock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
June  21at,  1870. 


XLEKBHTAST   KDUCATIOH 

(re-committed)  bili — [biu,  167.] 

{Mr.   W.  E.  TtnUr,  Mr.   Sterttary  Brust.) 

OOIDUTIU.    ADJOUEMID  OBBITX. 

SKCOKD  VIQWI. 

Order   read,    for    resuming   adjourned 

debate  on  amendment  proposed  to  question 

raoth  June],  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 

leave  the  chair  j"  atid  which  amendment 
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Mr.  Miaa. 


••  To  leave  out  from  tha  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  o(  tha  question,  in  ordar  l«  odd  the  words 
"  tt^  ffnnta  to  ftTJFt'^g  denominational  schoob 
should  not  be  increased;  and  that,  in  any  na- 
tional sjatoio  ol  elementary  education,  the 
attendance  should  be  everywhere  compulsory, 
and  the  religious  instruction  should  be  supplied 
by  voluntary  effort  and  not  out  of  public  funds, 
—{Mr.  Htray  Riehard,) 
— inBtead  thereof 

Question  aeain  propoaed,  "That  tlie  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question."  . 

Delnte  rMKuwdl 

Mb.  MIALL  E«id,  that  howevet  inade- 
qnatel;  be  might  find  himself  able  to  ex- 
press the  views  he  entertained  on  this 
question,  he  still  hoped  he  should  not  depart 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  temperate 
spirit  thftt  waa  exhibited  during  l&st  mthfa 
^bate  from  its  commencement  by  his  hon. 
tKend  the  member  for  Merthj-r  Tydvil 
(Mr.  Richard)  to  ita  close  b^  his  ri^ht  hon. 
friend  and  colleagne  the  Vice-Preeident  of 
.  the  Council.  He  had  never  addres-ied  an 
asaemblj'  when  he  attached  more  reapon- 
MbiUty  to  the  words  which  he  might  utter 
than  on  that  occasion.  Undoubtedly  the 
educational  question  was  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion, and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the 
House,  it  required  all  the  aaaistonce  that 
could  be  ^ven  to  it  in  order  to  get  it 
through  ihi'  aeasion,  supposing  the  House 
was  determined  it .  should  be  proceeded  i 
with.  He  would  not  liil  his  finger  to  pre-  ; 
Tent  the  passage  of  the  Bill  unless  he  was  [ 
fully  convinced  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  . 
necessities  and  wants  of  the  country;  but,  I 
at  the  same  time,  he  protested  moat  respect- 
fully, but  moat  firmly,  against  theposUion  in 
which  hia  right  hon.  friend  had  placed  those 
who  had  refused  to  accept,  and  who  still  re- 
fused to  accept,  tha  religious  clauses  of  the 
Bill  as  finally  aettled  bj  Government.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  quite  ihic  to  cast  upon 
those  memhers  the  whole  responEibility  of 
defeating  the  measure,  or  of  preveating  a 
measure  for  the  education  of  the  people 
passing  this  session.  There  might  be  some- 
thing attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  measure 
having  been  prematurely  submitted  to  the 
House,  and  its  containing  prindples  which 
the  House  and  the  country  could  not  accept, 
that  had  caused  this  long  delay.  There 
had  been,  as  he  had  said,  long  aelay,  and 
there  had  also  been  some  myst«ry ;  and 
now  when  that  delay  had  been  got  rid  of, 
and  that  mystery  had  been  cleared  up,  and 
the  House  vras  informed  precisely  what 


amendments  the  Government  wonldoccept, 
and  what  they  would  reject,  he  thought  it 
was  a  little  hard  that  hit  right  hon.  friend, 
should  come  down  to  the  House  and  tell 
them  that  the  Government  had  at  lost 
reached  the  extreme  limit  of  conceasioo, 
and  that  if  they  refused  to  accept  those 
conceseiona,  upon  them  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  casting  out  this  measure ;  bat  he 
did  not  think  his  right  hon.  iiiend  intended 
to  produce  the  impreadon  which  he  believed. 
had  been  left  on  the  minds  of  hon.  membra» 
on  that  aide  of  the  Houae,  that  something' 
like  moral  coercion  was  to  he  placed  upon. 
them.  He,  however,  believed  tiiat  as  eveiy- 
hon.  member  ^predated  the  importance 
of  the  question,  eo  ho  would  insist  upoa 
coming  to  a  consideration  of  the  measure — 
a  measure  that  touched  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  interests  of  the  Empire 
— with  a  mind  perfectly  free  from  prejudica 
and  fear.  At  any  rate,  that  was  uie  spirit 
in  which  he  vrished  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion.  He  recognised  at  once  the  immense 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  He  did  not  think  it  was  wise  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  anxioua  to  pasa 
a  measure  of  that  kind  to  pretend  it  was. 
not  surrounded  with  difficulties,  or  Uiat  the 
difficulties  were  small;  but  they  said  on. 
that  matter  that  those  difficulties  should 
not  in  the  sliehtest  deeree  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ucts.  lie  believed  that  the 
country  had  never  been  better  disposed  to 
reconcile  their  differences  upon  the  subject 
of  education  than  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session.  They  onlici- 
nated,  as  certainly  he  anticipated,  a  measure 
from  the  Government  that  would  go  far 
towarda  reconciling  the  differences  between 
I  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  and  effect  a. 
I  compromise  which  would  allow  of  a  com- 
parative! v  easy  passage  through  the  Houae 
of  an  educational  Bill.  He  could  see  in. 
the  Government  meaaure  the  most  atudioua 
and  strenuous  efforts  made  to  adopt  the 
Bill  to  the  supposed  wants  and  tastes  of 
the  public  mioa,  and  yet  it  wst  no  sooner 
introduced  than  it  reused  almost  a  storm  of 
excitement  During  the  last  year  or  two 
they  had  had  nothing  like  the  contcntioD 
that  bad  been  raised  throughout  the  country 
on  this  Bill.  Thb  arose  from  the  inherent 
difTicultj  of  the  question.  The  constitution 
ofsocie^  of  En^and  made  it  most  difficult 
to  propose  aayliing  involving  mental,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  or  religious  progreeB, 
without  exciting  on  the  one  hand  or  tbe 
other  deep  feeling,  and  sometimes  deep 
prejudices.  He  did  not  wish  in  Uie  lightest 
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def^ee  to  add  to  the  difficnitdes  natnndly 
■ttendisg  the  solution  of  this  question; 
but  he  r^[&rded  biniBelf  under  Bomething 
like  ft  lolemn  obUeation.  When  a  measure 
of  this  kiud  had  neen  brought  forward  ha 
Mked  himself  two  ^uestiam  which  must  be 
■nswered  satisfsctonljtohisowi]  conscience 
before  be  should  be  able  to  give  it  his  sup- 
port In  the  first  place,  he  asked,  would 
the  measure  that  had  been  introduced,  and 
unended,  and  re-amended,  eren  afterit  had 
{oased  through  Committee,  he  likely  to  be 
a  pennanent  settlement  of  the  educational 
qa^ion  P  He  did  not  think  there  were 
many  hon.  members  who  could  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  measure  could  work  loDser 
than  30  years  without  disturbance,  and  if 
the  Bill  could  be  described  in  a  few  words, 
be  should  describe  it  in  these  words — 
namely,  that  it  was  a  system  of  denomina- 
tiooal  schools  supplemented  by  rate-aided 
ediools.  But  was  denomination  aliam  a 
Is  upon  which  the;  were  likely  to  build 
a  system  that  would  last,  and  that  would 
_iapt  itself  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
country,  not  for  the  present  moment,  but 
Ibr  a-h&lf  01  a-quaiter  of  a  century  to  come  P 
Denominatioujism  did  not  ofier  a  secure 
basis  upon  which  to  rest  any  enterprise 
of  a  moral  or  relieioua  character.  It 
qipeared  to  him,  and  he  thoua:ht  the  House 
would  agree  with  him,  that  from  the  facts 
that  were  eontinually  turning  up,  the  cur- 
Rat  <k  religious,  as  distiugiuahed  .&om 
denominational  tbouKht,  now  ran  in  the 
direction  of  a  broader,  more  liberal,  and 
perhape,  in  some  reapecte,  a  more  indistinct 
^ictiin^  creed.  Anditwasquite impossible 
to  enKct  if  this  system  was  to  be  pennanent 
that  It  could  be  made  so  upon  the  bans  of 
denominational  schools.  But  there  was 
also  this  other  remarkable  fact  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to 
denominational  schoohi.    Tbey  came  before 


■  ve^  well  tiiat  they  bad 

failed,  'they  had  iiiled  to  supply  the  whole 
wants  of  the  country.  ["No,nol"]  If 
they  had  not,  what  necessity  was  there  for 
thatBill?  Theyhadfailed,perbap9,notso 
much  in  supplying  localTftatB  here,  there,  or 
elsewhere;  Dut,takingthe  country  through, 
the  testimony  was  that  both  in  niial  distncta 
and  large  populous  towns  the  denomiDational 

rtem  had  f^ed  to  reach  the  eril  which 
House  now  wished  to  remedy.  These 
achools  had  undoubtedly  failed,  but  not  so 
much  in  quantity  as  the  quality  of  the 
educaUon  given  in  them,    Hu  light  boo. 
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friend  had  spoken  of  the  education  given  in 
them  being  poor. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOHSTER  ssid,  he  did  not 
ear  they  were  poor  from  the  quality  of  the 


Ms.  MIALLsaid,  that  if  they  bad  fhiled 
fromthe  non-ittendance  of  children  they  had 
failed  to  create  that  interest  which  a  school 
properly  constituted  and  mojiaged  ought  to 
create  u  this  country.  For  could  any  one 
deny  that  where  schools  were  praperly 
maaaged  they  obtuned  a  larger  acquisition 
of  BcholaiB  than  those  tb^  were  badly 
managed  F  Its  history  had  not  been  sncn 
as  they  ought  to  hare  expected,  and  tbey 
ought  not  now  to  have  to  complain  that  the 
^stem  had  failedfromtheqaiuity  of  educa- 
tion given  in  the  sdiools.  But  it  waa  not 
simply  in  secular  knowledge  that  they  bad 
failed;  they  had  failed  1^  give  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  mainly  in- 
tended— namely,  to  communicate  relwoua 
instruction  to  toe  poor.  Look  at  the  cSuwes 
that  came  under  the  instruction  of  these 
den  ominational  schools,  and  tellhimwhether 
the  moral  and  religious  feeling  was  anything 
like  what  it  was  before  those  schools  were 
introduced.  He  made  these  observatimia 
not  in  reference  to  one  party  alone,  but  in 
reference  to  the  schools  of  aU  parties.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  a  little  odd  tnat  when  thjrf 
&ilure  was  confessed  they  should  have  a 
measure  brought  forward  rather  to  extend 
the  influence  of  denominational  schools,  and 
especially  to  stereotype  the  form  of  teaching 
the  poor,  so  that  there  should  be  bam  this 
time  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  denominational  and  the  rate-aided  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  two  systems  should  never 
be  made  to  converge.  They,  however,  on 
that  side  of  the  House  had  never  wished 
that  the  Qovemment  should  interfere  and 
destroy  those  schools  which  had  been 
created.  Theyhadalwaysregarded  themaa 
having  peculiar  claims  upon  all,  beeauae  they 
undertook  the  work  of  education  when  it 
was  most  wanted  by  good  and  enterprising 
men.  Tbey  had  supported  those  sdiools  for 
tho  greater  part  of  a  century.  They  bad 
worked  hard  in  connection  with  them ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  clergy  who  manned 
them,  they  had  attended  to  them,  and  bad 
endeavoured  to  make  them  successful  with 
a  self-denial  and  a  peisevereuoe  that  wen  a 
credit  to  human  nature,  even  to  huBian 
nature  sanctified  by  Chnstianitf.  He  did 
not  think  that  th^  piaiae  was  at  all  too 
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achoofs  ahould  be  substiCuded  for  them ;  but 
irbat  tiiej  did  expect  was  that  encb  TitiUi^r 
should  M  infusM  into  them  ia  order,  if 
poanble,  to  m&ke  them  perpetual.  But 
That  thej  expected  was  that  rate-aided 
schools  should  be  placed  on  anch  a  basis 
that  if  the  Tolnntwj  principle  failed,  and 
the  exialJDg  organbation  became  a  burden 
to  those  who  conducted  them,  that  they 
ahonld  gradually  merfte  into  a  sounder  and 
a  better  system;  and  it  was  because  they  did 
not  see  any  proposition  made  in  that  direction, 
because  they  foand  that  the  tendency  of  the 
measure  was  rather  in  a  retro^de  direction 
in  that  reepecL  that  they  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  m  thedischai^  of  their  own  con- 
science and  to  make  tberaselrea  at  all  intcl- 
li^ble  to  the  country,  to  put  forward  such 
amendments  as  were  then  before  the  House 
«nd  the  countiy.  He  might  be  asked — and 
Terr  properly  auced — Suppose  these  denomi- 
national and  recognised  schools  done  away 
with,  what  was  the  religious  instruction 
that  was  ia  reach  the  poor,  supporaae-  that 
the  rate-uded  schools  were  forbidden  to 
«mploy  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  reUg^on  F 
He  ctmfessed  he  had  listened  with  sorprise 
to  some  of  the  assertions  that  had  been  put 
forward  in  reference  to  this  subject  by 
members  of  that  House,  who.  if  ihey  were 
distinjguished  bv  any  one  thing,  were  dis- 
tiiwuisbed  b^  tneir  nnhoaDded  &iith  in  the 
value  of  their  ownprindples.  Ifanymem- 
ber,  especially  any  Nonconformist  member, 
^onld  express  doubt  whether  religion  could 
stand  in  tnis  country  60  years  unless  it  were 
taught  by  the  State-paid  schoolmaster,  he 
coniessed  that  snch  a  revelation  to  him  of 
the  want  of  understanding  or  appreciati 
of  those  prindples  upon  which  they  had 
usually  acted  as  Nonconformists  would 
astound  him.  For  his  own  part,  it  was  be- 
■canse  he  attached  infinite  value  to  religious 
education  that  he  felt  any  objection  what- 
ever to  the  employment  of  a  State-p^d 
teacher  in  reli^ous  teaching  at  schools.  A 
short  time  ago  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield 
<Hi._  Mundella)  addressed  a  large  public 
m»Hnir  nn  the  Bubjcct,  Bud,  in  alluding  to 


it  the  Bible— that  Bible,  the  first  lessons  of 
which  they  received  at  their  mother's  knee 
^-and  the  appeal  to  an  indiscriminate  au- 
-dience  brougut  down  a  most  enthusiastic 
response.    It  was  not  the  lessons  of  the 


Bible  that  touched  the  hearts  of  those  pea- 
pie,  but  reminiscences  of  the  mother,  her 
'  "idemess,  her  care,  her  self-denial  and 
>manly  guidance  throuffhont  the  early  part 
life  came  trcsh  over  their  remembrauoe. 
What  he  (Mr.  Miall)  wanted  wes,  that  in 
regard  to  their  schools  and  their  religious 
teaching  they  should  have  something  of  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  care;  that  lovB 
should  be  the  teacher,  for  love  was  the 
lesson  to  be  taughL  He  did  not  believe  in 
teaching'  Christianity  as  one  taught  geo- 
graphy. He  did  not  believe  in  bringing 
the  influence  of  Christianity  to  bear  upon 
the  foiToation  of  the  character  and  the 
moving  of  the  hearts  of  yonng  children, 
such  OS  the  gutter  children  that  ware  put 
under  teaching  in  State-paid  schools.  He 
did  not  believe  in  that  being  done  by  the 
mere  formal  teaching  of  lessons,  whethsi 
through  the  Bible  or  otherwise.  He  did 
believe  in  a  good  man  radiating  in- 
fluence, moral  and  spiritual,  from  himself, 
without  opening  his  lips  on  the  subject 

ligion.    He  believed  in  the  example  of 

forbearance,  of  patience,  of  self-denial,  of 
truthfulness,  of  reTerence,  and  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  in  the  course  of  a  teacher's 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  his  profession  ; 
he  believed  that  such  a  man,  even  though 
he  were  forbidden  by  the  State  to  open  us 
mouth  for  the  direct  instruction  of  ctiildren 
in  religion,  would  unquestionably  ezermse 
a  far  better,  higher,  more  refining,  and  more 
transforming  inflnence  upon  children,  than 
could  be  exercised  by  any  formal  lessons, 
however  good  they  might  be.  Ucb^pily 
this  Bill  could  not  secure — and  indewi  no 
Bill  could  secure — the  teaching  of  such 
men-  lliere  were  men  who  would  doubt- 
less be  found  active  under  ai^  system  in 
carmng  out  tile  first  wishes  of  their  hearts 
in  that  respect;  but  if  the  House  wanted 
men  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  they  shonld 
leave  the  matter  to  the  s^mpathiea  and  the 
energies  of  the  Christian  Church.  Depend 
uponit  that  so  long  as  they  blinded  theeyes  of 
society,  and  led  ^em  to  suppose  that  they 
were  teaching  religion  by  means  of  the 
echoolmsster  to  poor  miserable  littie  crea- 
tures who  probanlv  did  not  understand  one 
word  that  was  ad^essed  to  them,  so  long 
they  would  interpose  between  the  religious 
bocues  and  that  which  constituted  their  ' 
proper  mission.  The  religious  bodies  must 
organise  themselves  for  that  spedal  purpose, 
and  they  would  do  so  unless  Parliament 
meddled  with  their  a^re,  and  pretended 
to  do  that  by  the  schoohnastw  which  could 
osvei  be  done  by  any  bat  those  whe  had 
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Obiifition  love  burning  in  their  hearts.  This  attempt  hitherto ;  looking  forward,  a 
wM  the  one  great  mission  which  was  open  did,  to  the  time  when  thia  countrj  ahould 
to  women.  Under  the  guidance  and  direc-  educate  h;  State  instnimeiitalitf  ereiy  one 
tionof  theclergfoftheirrespectivedenomi-    of  its  _peop1e.  and  when  the  Christian  cr~ 

utioiiB,  ladies  might  undertake  to  instil    mimities  of  tliisw""*"- u  ~i — t^  . 

into  the  minds  m  those  childiea  lessons 
which  they  wonid  probably  never  forjfet, 
KtA  exercise  over  them  an  mflnence  which 
■would  prepare  them,  at  all  events,  to  receive 
with  some  degree  of  susceptibility  the  truths 
of  divine  revelation  that  might  be  addreeeed 
to  them  in  their  after  career.  He  believed 
that  if  the  State  would  ODly  undertake  to 
teach  that  which  it  could  teach,  aod  would 
leave  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
by  thoae  who  alone,  in  his  judgment,  were 
competent  to  ^ve  it,  the  work  would  be 
tolerably  well  done  between  them.  Nothing 
had  ever  come  out  of  the  House  attempting 
to  do  that  n'hich  was  naturally  beyond  its 
power  to  accomptiah.     They  had  undertaken 

to  teach  reh'gion  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
neople,  and  the  people  were  alienated  from 

Christian  insUtutions.    They  had  imder- 

taken  to  teach  in  schools  the  religious  lesson, 
and  they  insisted  upon  that  now.    What 

was  the  consequence  P     Oould  they  find  odt 

distinct  traces  of  the  good  effects  that  had 

been  produced  by  their  interposition  which 

would  not  have  been  produced  supposing 

thev  hod  left  the  matter  entirely  to  religious 

bodies  ?    For  his  own  part,  he  Delieved  that 

those  bodies,  when  they  came  to  have  a 

clear  view  of  the  want  of  society,  would 

have  sufficient  of  the  energy  and  vitohty  of 

religion  in  them  to  rise  to  the  occasioD,  as 

the    rwht    hon.    Kentleman  had  said.    If 

school  ooards  could  be  trusted  why  not  the 

reKgions  bodies  P    Whether  it  were  in  the 

day  school  or  the  Sunday  school,  the  men 

and  women  who  panted  to  be  useful  would 

&el  it  to  be  important  to  make  their  lessons 

interesting    and    attisctive.    He    betieved 

that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  mppoeing 

there  were  a  clear  division  of  duty  now 

made  between  the  State  and  the  religious 

bodies,  they  would  all  recognise  the  ' 

advantage  of  the  separation,  and  look 

with  wonder  and  surprise  to  the  present 

beeitation  of  socie^  to  consent  to  such  a  sep- 
aration.    Trusting,  as  he  did  thoroughly,  in 

the  vitjity  of  religion  in  this  country;  think- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  the  spiritua!  commnnitieB 

inEngland  and  Wales  would  not  only  show 

themselves  competent  to  accomplish  the  end 

for  which  they  existed  in  reference  to  these 

poor  little  children ;   believing,  as  he  did, 

that  the  ottempt  to  mii  thinijB  which  could 

not  properly  be  miied  would  be  followed 

faj  d»  sftine  M>m  m  bad  foOowed  the 


itry  woold  educate  suc- 
cesafiillj  the  reh^oua  susceptibilities  and 
aspirations  of  the  masses,  he  gave  his  cor- 
mt  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr. 
Eichard). 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY :  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
remarked  that  this  Bill  has  disappointed  the 
country,  which  he  »ys  deeirea  a  more  "  in- 
distinct doctrinal  creed."  That  is  a  noblo 
object  for  the  country  to  have  in  view.  I 
shonld  have  thought  it  rather  a  compro- 
mise than  an  object.  The  hon.  gentleman 
said  the  present  system  has  failed ;  but  he 
was  corrected  inthatby  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council,  who  remarked  that,  wherever 
there  were  good  schools  children  would 
come  to  them.  If  that  is  the  case,  how 
much  must  the  present  schools  have  achieved 
already,  and  where  is  the  necessity  for  com- 
pulsion ?  If  all  that  is  wanted  is  additional 
schoolroom,  I  beg  leave  to  say  the  existing 
system  has  been  signally  prosperous,  and 
instead  of  fijling  it  nas  arrived  at  a  point 
that  no  other  country  has  reached.  The 
hon.  gentleman  wishes  the  old  ^stem  to  be 
merged  in  a  national  system ;  but  the  pro- 
bable efiect  would  be  to  sacrifiSe  the  old 
system,  and  deprive  the  country  of  its  ascer- 
tained advantages  fbr  the  sake  of  other 
advantages  which  are  problematical,  and 
are  moreover  hampered  by  what  is  called 
the  reli^ous  difficulty.  Tne  hon.  member 
for  Edinburgh  University  (Dr,  Lyon  Play- 
&ir),  in  his  able  speech  last  night,  ezpressd 
his  surprise  and  sorrow  that  whenever 
this  subject  was  started  for  discussion,  it 
immediately  ran  off  on  to  the  religious 
siding.  I  do  not  know  how  the  htm.  gen- 
tleman could  be  surprised  at  that,  as  the 
religions  difficulty  is,  after  all,  the  only 
tope  of  discussion  in  the  whole  matter. 
I  confess  I  have  never  heard  the  diffi- 
cnlty  described  as  it  has  been  by  the  hon. 
genUeman  who  has  just  sat  down,  fbr  he  has 
given  to  it  a  new,  and  most  mystical  and 
visionary  character.  Whatever  the  diffi- 
culty may  be,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  only  one. 
When  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  (Mr. 


among  Scotch  denominatioiu  there  are  no 
difierences  of  oreeda  or  catechisniB,  and  that 
reference  to  that  country  shows  us  dq  iiiora 
thaa  the  oaiicFwiieu  oi  polemical  mkI  on 
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what  little  mtBteaaaae  tli^.oui  be  fed. 
This  ve  aagbt  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Uie  re- 
ligioai  difficult  ftttaehea  edei  j  to  the  new 
■Oools  in  thia  connby,  and  that  it  haa  dia- 


i  of  the  hon.   mambei   for 


npeued  entimlj  team  the  old 
tbe  viopodlioD  of  the  hon.  i 
Jtmaji  Tydvil  (Mr.  Kichftrd),  as  mpfortBi 
hj  the  hon.  mMobar  who  has  just  »t  down. 
is  tn  emep  aw»  the  exktJDg  BjrBteiu,  ana 
to  Bubetitute  what  has  been  bo  gTuidilo 
((aentlf  deecribed  as  a  "  truly  national  sjs- 
tem  to  COTSI  the  whole  land."  The  propo- 
Btian  we  hare  to  dispose  of  is  to  comphite 
what  is  deficient  by  eweepiiu:  away  all  that 
il  done.  If  the  Hyetein  which  has  done 
areTTthing  hitherto  it  incomplete,  the  natii- 
nl  prooesB  would  he  to  etimukte  the  sjttem. 
I  can  <uil7  account  for  bo  absurd  a  propoa- 
tion  as  that  of  sweeping  awav  what  we 
want  to  inonase,  bj  the  belief  Utat  jealooej 
nobitlers  the  refbrmers  towards  those  who 
haTe  accomplished  bo  much.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  prcmoation  maj  be  attributed  to 
the  naUual  inchnatioo,  whenever  men  pro- 
pose a  new  scheme,  to  malie  a  tabula  rata 
at  all  gone  bj.  No  one  hete  who  propoees 
knew  Bill  or  inquiry  goes  to  the  Library 
first  to  sea  and  TMd  what  has  passed  alreadT. 
fading  that  we  have  onlv  one  difficulty  in 
OKI  way,  and  that  the  difficulty  Uea  only  in 
one  direction,  is  it  not  dearly  wise  to  avoid 
that  particular  direction  as  much  as  poaBible, 
and  to  cdtuider  what  can  be  done  in  othei 
dil«ctiansF  As  soon  as  we  beffin  to  (tart 
new  schools  upona  new  Bjstem  Uiia  rejiaia 
difficulty  will  slare  us  in  tiie  &ce.  Thei. 
fore,  I  should  Bay,  increase  the  old  schools 
u  much  as  possible,  and  have  the  least 
neoesMry  recourse  to  new.  There  is  that 
insoluble  problem  mentioned  by  the  mover 
ot  the  amendment — how  coa  we  get  every- 
body fcirly  to  pay  for  everybody's  reli- 
S'lnF  And  it  IS  quite  clear  no  eatie&c- 
ry  solutim  has  been  offiied  to  that  prob- 
lem. The  amendment  proposes  that  reOgioD 
should  be  shunted  on  some  imaginary  siding 
until  parent^  who  are  suppiMed  to  be  under 
compulsion  to  educate  their  children,  and 
ministers  of  all  denominationB  shall  meet 
tM^ther  and  happily  dispose  of  the 
difficulty  unong  themflelves.  But  what 
operates  decisiTely  against  Bnch  a  proposal 
is  that  the  countiy  mis  openly  expressed  its 
opinion  indirect  oppositioo  to  it;  and  al- 
tnoDgh  it  is  the  most  logical  conclusion  of 
tite  question,  yet  the  country  will  not  accept 
the  conolusion — they  will  not  consent  to  be 
logical.  That  being  the  case,  what  is  the 
use  of  discusong  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty any  loDgei  P    Then  the  Bill,  as  h  ori- 


m  another  wm — namely,  by^  leaving  it  to 
be  solved  fay  t£e  ntopayeri  in  each  of  tii» 


indefinite  oontroverey,  which  is  rendered 
tlte  more  unatliactive  to  them,  because  it 
appears  as  a  needless  proclamation  of  <xm- 
troveny  which  nnproclaimed  does  not 
trouble  them  M  aU.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  by 
the  sacrifice  of  creeds  and  formularies  we 
may  possibly  appease  the  spirit  of  religious 
discord.  I  ask  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  solutitw  of  the  difficulty  thu«  offered 
is  ihs  best  of  the  devioe  beCm  them,  anil 
tiiough  it  is  but  a  rough  and  unwttis&ctoty 
one,  which  should  not  be  attached  to  more 
schools  than  neoeseary,  j^et  it  avoids  the 
sacrifice  of  religious  teaching  in  them  alto- 
gether by  the  smaller  sacriloe  of  formula- 
ries only.  It  may  be  neoesseoy  to  apply 
such  a  Uoncovdat  to  new  schools ;  but  do 
not  let  us  infiiot  this  sacrifice  iKion 
existing  schools.  I  hope  that  memberB 
of  this  House,  who  are  es^er  lo  intro- 
dnce  novelljee  on  the  &ith  of  Qovern' 
ment  reports,  have  seen  a  letter  which  has 
been  nuUished  by  the  Sev.  Mr.  Nonn,  of 
Manchester,  showing  that  the  gentlemen 
commissioned  to  msle  out  a  deucienCT  in 


the  schools  of  Manchester  and  Birmin^am 
have  made  their  reports  upon  aasomptiaDe 
which  would  not  be  recognised  or  admitted 
by  alL  They  have  fidly  made  out  a  daSd- 
enoy  upon  their  own  large  poetDlates,  and 
done  what  they  were  asked  to  do.  I  base 
a  very  difibr^it  opinion  upcn  the  reports 
which  I  have  received  from  penonswho 
are  locally  acquainted  with  tne  subject, 
and  I  myself  know,  in  Birmi ogham,  of  a 
great  number  of  schools  which  are  ftt 
present  but  half  filled,  and  that  there  are 
means  of  compelling  attendance  by  exiitiojt 
laws  which  are  not  made  use  of.  This 
keeps  up  in  me  a  deep  r^ret  that  when,16 
years  ego,  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
as  B  pnvate  Bill  the  Manchester  Edocadon 
Bill,  the  measure  was  not  passed ;  Ibr  I 
felt  strongly  convinced  at  the  time,  as  I 
have  been  ever  once,  that  the  best  wa^  of 
arriving  at  what  will  suit  the  countiy  is  to 
let  some  great  city  trv  the  experiment  for 
itself.  But  the  deficiency^  of  education 
which  wo  have  to  supply  is  of  a  two-fold 
kind.  It  is  a  deficiency  of  quantity  and  a 
deficiency  of  quality.  But  the  latter  defi- 
ciency iB  very  much  exaggerated.  The 
hon.  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mnndella) 
in  speaking  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Kll,  had  endeavoured  to  shame  thu  coon- 
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try  and  to  excite  their  nr&liy  by  <fescrilHii(f 
ft  Btsteof  educalionuexiatingiDothercoan' 
tries  which  ire  could  faardlf  liop«  to  attuD. 
^a  hon.  member  stated  that  the  ^zth 
standard  of  English  examination  wan  below 
the  lownt  Pnunsn  Btsndaid,    and    that 


tbej  could  play  and  sin^,  raaa  Schiller,  and 
knew  the  history  of  their  fatherland.  Bot 
I  adt  whelher  men  in  thia  eoontiy  can  ex- 
pect the  coltiTation  of  a  class  which  can 
commmd  looger  time  tat  education  to  be 
sfrfBt  to  them  who  must  remain  dailj 
UNniren ;  or  whether  we  shonld  hope  to 
ae«  our  honsemaids  pass  their  leiiure  haurs 
with  Shakespeare,  and  the  bojs  one  as 
w«ll  as  whialla,  and  know  history  whom 
porerty  places  early  in  life  at  the  plough's 
liflp  Such  high -coloured  statements  aa 
these  were  not  calculated  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons  to  adopt  a  hi^er  standard  of 
edncatioD  than  they  hare  yet  fennd  practi- 
eaUe,  or  to  brii?^  about  any  practical  re- 
firrm.  Nobody  disputes  that,  making  all 
allowances  for  exaggeration  and  sanguine 
news,  there  are  d^cieneies  of  elementary 
edneation  throughout  England,  both  in 
([aantity  and  in  ^aality.  But  if  we  see  any 
iBffiortant  deficiency  in  onr  present  edu' 
cation,  at  least  do  not  let  as  sacrifice  what 
we  ha»B  already  in  order  to  arrito  at  what, 
it  may  be,  we  cannot  reach.  Unfortu- 
nately it  sEBma  to  me  that  the  Gorem- 
ment  hare  shown  that  inelinalion  to 
sweep  Kwaj  the  existing  system,  and  to 
Mbatitae  tor  it  what  they  caD  a  traly 
aational  system  of  educatim.  They  haye 
awde  this  inclination  to'  snpersede  rather 
than  stimulate  dear  in  rarioua  ways.  They 
will  hardly  nTB  the  sdstmg  system  a  fair 
duuiceofollingnp  its  own  deficiency  before 
beginningthesubslitntionofthenew.  They 
take  away  the  "  vcar  of  grace "  which  they 
had  themselTea  declared  necessary  to  giTe 
tte  tM  system  a  fair  start  in  its  race  with 
the  new.  Bnt,  further  than  this,  the  Prime 
Hmister  s«d  it  wn  not  faiT  to  weight  the 
old  BChooIs  in  then  race  with  the  new,  the 
snpporterB  of  the  fonner  hariDg  also  to  pay 
*^~  -'— s  of  rates  to  the  support  rf  the 


tbeiral 

latter.  My  own  proposition,  as  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  which  I  hsre-giren 
ncti«e,  is  tiiat  ratepayeie  rohnilarilr  anb- 
seribii^  to  pntrfic  elementaiT  schofHs,  ap- 
proved by  the  Edneatjoonl  Department 
within  Bsy  difbric^  shall  be  entitled  to 
dednet  snrit  subscription  from  any  contri- 
bntion  to  the  local  rates  made  for  a  school 
bawd,  to  wtikih  they  woaM  otiierwise  b« 


liable.  If  this  principle  be  adopted,  thtt 
old  and  the  new  schot^  will  be  placed  iip<Ki 
something  like  an  equid  footing  in  the  race 
which  they  have  to  run.  If  without  mr 
amendment  the  law  is  passed  the  result  will 
be  this — In  the  country  schools  throughout 
the  kingdom  there  will  probably  be  no  dif- 
ference whatsoever.  I  believe,  with  Hr. 
Cobden,  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  will 
always  have  the  country  scfaoou  in  their 
hands,  and  the  farmers  will  not  be  ei^er  to 
incur  a  rate  to  relieve  their  landlords  and 

Cons  who  have  undertaken  tbMT  schoolsL 
in  the  town  schools  the  effect  will 
snominational 
rated  schools. 
There  will  be  a  local  board  in  every  town, 
and  there  wiD  be  a  school  rate  in  ererj 
town.  Where  rates  and  subscriptions  am 
pitted  against  each  other  the  latter  always 
give  way ;  and  in  thie  case  the  choice  to 
ereryone  will  be  between  paying  rates  alonc^ 
or  rates  and  subscription  s.  I,  therefbre^ 
entreat  the  House  io  consider  whether  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  restrain  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  as  much  as  we  can,  and  if  we  moflt 
have  a  religious  difficulty  to  diminish  the 
area  over  which  it  must  extend.  Let  ns 
do  eveirthing,  first,  to  stimnlate  what  ve 
have  taaen  30  years  to  set  going,  and  which 
has  worked  out  the  relieioua  mfficnhy  and 
got  rid  of  it  Let  na  all  existing  scho(d- 
rooms  now  empty,  and  use  the  Industrial 
9cho<da  Act,  which  gives  compuboij 
powers  now  Ettle  used,  and  then  supp^ 
what  deficiency  may  stiU  remain  with  new 
thourii  inferior  means. 

Mb.  VEHNON  HAECOURT  said,  he 
would  not  attempt  by  any  argument  of  hia 
own  to  refute  the  argument  of  the  last 
speaker.  He  would  rather  meet  him  on 
the  records  of  Santard.  Some  years  aga 
there  was  a  motion  before  the  House  liot 
very  dtanmilar  from  that  of  the  hon.  nien^  , 
ber  for  Merthyr  T^dvil  (Mr.  Richard)— 
that  it  was  expedient  to  promote  education 
by  the  estabftshment  of  free  scfaools  for 
secular  instruction,  to  be  supported  by  local 
ntteg,  and  mannged  by  committees  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  There  were  speechea 
made  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  others,  and  then 
was  a  speech  which,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  Mertfayr  Tydvil  was  addressing  the 
House,  struck  him,  and  he  was  induced  to 
go  into  the  library  and  get  the  book.  In 
that  volume  there  was  a  apeech  under  the 
name  of  Hr.  Adderley.  The  hon.  member 
alleged  that  religions  and  secnlar  instme- 
tion  were  both  wanted ;  that  one  riioold  be 
based  on  the  other,  and  that  fiu^  conld  not 
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be  carried  out  withont  a  natiooal  rate.  But 
all  atneed  that  while  that  secular  education 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  national 
nte.  Klig^ous  education  could  not  be  earned 
out  DT  a  national  rate.  An  objection  was 
waed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  it 
was  imposaible  to  separate  secular  and  reli- 
gionaeancation;  butthat,8^d  hisrighthon. 


I  imposaible  to  separate  secular  and  reli- 
gionaeaucation;  but  that,  a^d  his  right  hon 
aiend,  was  a  mare  play  upon  words.  They 
acted  upon  the  prindple  every  day  of  their 
lites  in  the  education  of  their  children.  No 
man  asked  his  dancing  inaster  to  fiddle  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  religion.  The  two 
things  could  be  separated  with  advantage. 
The  advantages  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
piopoution  woold  be  plun  and  obvious. 
The  Becassitiea  of  the  case  were  also  ob- 
Tiona,  and  the  plan  would  compel  the 
people  to  take  care  of  their  own  schools. 
That  was  the  onl^  answer  he  should  give 
to  his  right  hon.  &iend.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  what  the  hon.  member  for  Bradford 
(Mi.  MiaU)  had  said,  that  they  were  placed 
in  a  moat  embarraasinK  Rtuation  with 
reffaid  to  the  Bill  What  was  their 
original  jioaitionp  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  mtioduced  a  Bill.  Siverutiea 
of  opinion  were  felt  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  with  regard  to  ita  provisions. 
The  whole  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  State  endowment  of  secular  education, 
and  a  State  endowment  of  religious  educa- 
tion )  for  the  endowment  was  a  State  en- 
dowment, whether  it  came  from  a  orant  of 
the  Privy  Coundl  or  ironi  a  parochial  rate. 
The  poor  rate  was  as  much  a  Stale  fact  as 
the  income  tax.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  objection  to  that  scheme?  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  made  the  religious  rate 
endowment  depend  absolutely  and  eiclu- 
rively  on  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  the 
objection  was  that  this  would  be  unfiiir  to 
the  minority.  But  England  had  never  ad- 
mitt«d  the  principle  of  the  majority  in 
reference  to  religious  endowments.  Other- 
wise the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries 
might  be  wiped  out.  His  right  hon.  friend 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  returned 
to  the  old  story,  that  there  was  no  religious 
difficulty.  It  was  a  little  late  in  the  day 
to  aaaert  this.  The  fact  was  that  there  was 
a  great  religious  difficulty  which  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  education  for  the  last  30 
yeara.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Fobbtkb  :  That  is  just 
what  I  said.]  Some  one  in  the  House  said 
that  a  difficiiltj  had  been  got  up  in  I<ondon 
and  that  it  had  spread  over  Uie  country. 
He  did  not  think  this  was  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case.  There  was  a  religious  diffi- 
cnll;  in  the  question  which  it  was  thor 


object  to  meet.  They  bad  been  told  by  th» 
highest  authority  that  die  only  logical  solu- 
tion was  a  secular  education.  He  had 
never  been  in  favour  of  a  secular  system  of 
education ;  and  to  be  told  that  this  was  thft 
only  logical  condumon  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culty was  not  a  convincing  aipmient  Ha 
had  never  yet  known  any  great  difficulty 
solved  by  the  principles  of  logic  Th^ 
had  spent  many  months  in  solving  the  Irish 
land  question;  was  that  solved  m  acc^ffd- 
ance  with  prindples  of  logic  ?  Surely  th& 
House  had  not  forgotten  the  touching  farfr* 
well  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  the  principles  of  political  economy  ani- 
ing  the  consideration  of  that  Bill,  which, 
was  unquestionably  the  most  illogical  mea- 
sure the  House  had  ever  passed  P  Still, 
that  was  no  objection  to  the  measure,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  it  was  deugned 
to  meet^  and  the  Rouse  would  have  to  solve 
the  education  question  very  much  in  the 
same  way ;  it  would  have  to  frame,  not 
a  logica]  measure,  but  one  suited  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  His  hon.  friend 
had  taken  &r  more  time  than  was  neceeeory 
to  demonstrate  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  people  were  in  &vour  of  areiigiouB 
education.  He  had  never  doubted  it,  and 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Merthvr 
I^dvil  (Mr.  Richard),  that  if  religion  be 
necessary  for  all  classes  of  sode^,  above  all 
it  was  essential  to  that  class  of  whom  it 
might  be  truly  said  that^"  If  in  this  fifb 
on^  they  have  hope,  then  they  are  of  aU. 
men  the  most  miserable."  They  had  been 
told  by  bis  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  the  University  of  Qiford  (Mr.  Oathome 
Hardy)  that  the  Birmingham  L^igue  waa 
in  &vour  of  secular  education.  He  knew 
no  such  thing.  The  hon.  member  for  Mer- 
thyr  l^dvil  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League.  The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham 
fMr.  Diion),  who  prerided  over  that  power- 
ful and  useful  association,  did  not  aroeal  for 
or  receive  support  on  the  prindple  of  secular 
education.    The  words  on  their  banner,  and 


been  accorded  to  them — [Lavghter] — ii 
bon.  members  thought  that  a  large  extent 
of  confidence  had  not  been  granted  to  that 
asBodation,  they  were  miatalien — the  words 
inscribed  on  their  banner  were  "  nnaectariaa 
education."  Unsectarian  education^  as  he 
understood  it,  meant  something  which  was 
not  non-religious  education — unsectarian 
education  which  was  not  denominational 
education.  It  meant  eomelhing  which  was 
opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  seculai  eduo*- 
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ticHi,  and  on  Uie  other  to  Heclariau  educa- , 
tion.  And  it  was  because  he  believed  that 
this  was — to  use  en  Americanism — the 
phtfonn  of  the  Birmingham  Aseociation 
that  he  had  himself  joined  the  aseociation. 
Kthe  aasociation  took:  an^  other  ground  he 
wouJd  say  to  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
fijT  Birmingham  turn  hac  in  fadera  ttni. 
he  Amendment 

nember  for  Merthyr 

Tydril  were  not  the  eentimentaof  that  wide 
and  eitenaive  body  which  collected  the  in- 
lereflts  of  all  these  classes  of  opinion  who 
were  in  fiiTOur  of  iinsectarian  education. 
The  question  for  hon.  members  had  now 
iSBomed  this  shape — either  undiluted  de- 
Dominationaliam  from  the  OoTenunent,  or 
secular  education  from  the  hon.  member  for 
MertbjT  TydviL  lie  had  lesolfed  to  accept 
neither,  and  asked  whether  there  wee  no 
middle  course ;  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  bring  about  a  system  of  unsectarian 
education,  a  cause  which  was  dear  to  many, 
and  whicn  he  held  sacred.  lie  knew  that 
gentlemen  opposite  believed  in  nothingbut 
catechisms  and  formukriea,  which  they  did 
not  understand ;  but  he  assured  them  that 
the  people  woiUd  have  the  question  argued 
ont,  despite  the  assumption  that  the  ques- 
tioD  was  not  debateable.  He  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Pnddent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Had  the 
House  had  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  the  religioui 
diffieuty  might  have  been  solved.  He 
might  baTe  joined  in  the  deliberations  of 
of  the  Cabinet  on  the  point ;  and  in  the 
House  he  might  have  given  a  solution  of 
the  question  which  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted. But,  fortunately,  there  «a«  a 
modon  on  the  paper  in  the  name  of  the 
right  hoc.  gentleman  in  favour  of  non- 
sectarian  education,  and  though  he  and  his 
supporters  might  be  beaten  by  believers  in 
dmominstionat  education  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  joined  with  the 
Catholic  vote,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  supported  by  a 
majority  in  the  country.  Thev  were  told 
that  nobody  could  understand  what  was 
meant  by  unsectarian  and  undenominational 
education.  But  these  words  came  from 
aomewhere,  theywere  used  by  some  people, 
and  people  who  used  them  inugined  that 
aome  sense  attached  to  them  They  used 
the  word  ''  Christendom  "  without  using  it 
Id  atJieological  or  a  polemical  sense,  and  they 
did  not  thereby  refer  only  to  Catholic  Spain 
or  Italy,  only  to  Lutherian  Germany,  or 
only  to  Episcopal  £ngland,  but  they  ex- 


pressed by  the  term  something  which  waa 
common  to  alL  Secta  had  persecuted  one 
another,  and  had  still  held  a  faith  which 
ion  to  all.  He  would  ask  leave  to 
deacribe  what  be  meant  by  unsectarian  re- 
ligion, in  the  words  of  a  man  whose  opinion, 
would  be  received  vrith  respect  in  the 
House  and  everywhere  by  the  English 
people,  whose  change  of  views  was  a  great  loss 
to  one  Church  end  a  great  gain  to  another. 
In  his  Grammar  of  Aitent,  published  this 
year,  speaking  of  sects,  John  Henry  New- 
man said — 

are   only   denominations,   parties. 

schools,  compared  with  the  national  religion  of 
"-Inland  in  its  length  and  breadth.  '  Bible  re- 
gion '  is  both  the  recognisad  title  and  the  beat 
dBBcription  o(  English  religion.  It  consists  not 
in  rights  or  creeds,  but  mainly  in  having  the 
Bible  read  in  church,  in  the  family,  and  in 
private.  Sow,  I  am  tar  indeed  from  under- 
valuipg  that  mere  knowtege  of  Scripture  which 
is  imported  to  Ibe  population  thus  promiscu- 
ously. At  least  in  England  it  has  to  a  certain 
point  made  up  for  the  great  and  ^evous  losses 
m  its  Christianitv.  The  reiteration  again  and 
again  in  fixed  course,  in  the  public  service,  of 
the  words  of  inspired  teachers  under  both 
covenants,  and  that  in  grave,  majestic  Ii:ngliHh, 
has,  in  matter  of  fact,  been  to  our  people  a 
vast  benefit  It  has  attuned  their  minds  to 
religious  thoughts :  it  has  given  to  them  a  high 
moral  standard ;  il  has  served  them  in  aseodat- 
iog  reUgion  with  compositions  which,  even 
himi&nly  considered,  are  eunong  the  niost 
sublime  and  besutiful  ever  written ;  especiallj 
it  has  impressed  upon  them  the  series  of 
Divine  Providences  m  behalf  of  man  from  bis 
creation  to  his  end ;  and,  above  all,  the  words, 
deeds,  and  sacred  sufferings  of  Him  in  whom  . 
ill  the  ProvidenceB  of  God  centre.  It  has  been 
comparativelj  careless  of  creed  and  catechism. 
and  has  in  consequence  shown  little  sense  of 
the  need  of  consistency.  What  Scripture 
especiaUy  illuatrates,  from  its  first  page  to  its 
last,  is  tJod's  Providence,  and  that  is  nearly 
the  only  doctrine  held  with  a  real  assent  by  the- 
mass  of  religious  Englishmen.  Hence,  the 
Bible  is  BO  great  a  solace  and  refuge  to  them  in 
trouble.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  speiing  of  par- 
ticular schools  and  parties  in  Kngland,  whether 
"  the  High  Churcti  or  the  Low,  but  of  the 
iss  ot  piously-minded  and  well-living  people- 
all  rants  ot  the  community." 
That  was  a  description  of  what,  from  alone 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  English 
people,  the  writer  believed  to  be  the  un- 
sectarian religion  of  the  English  peoplep 
though  he  was  himself  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  great  mass  of  the  English  people  were, 
he  believed,  satisfied  with  it ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  religion,  if  upon  any  religion  At 
aU,  they  could  found  a  national  system  of 
education.  The  hon.  member  for  Bradford 
had  tiuly  said  that  the  present  tendency  0^ 
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«dacatioD  was  in  an  uosectamn  direction. 
And  it  onzht  to  be  so.  The  undoubtad 
tendency  of  all  modern  civilization  was  to 
obliterate  the  line  of  distinction  irbich  dif- 
ferences of  place,  climate,  and  lace  had 
created.  The;  had  learnt  that,  financially, 
the  leaat  lilcelj  method  to  become  lich 
themselves  was  to  rob  their  neighbours 
or  artificiallj  to  impede  their  commerce. 
Their  forei^  potter  was  no  longer  based 
upon  hostility  t«  other  nations,  and  should 
it  be  said  that  reli^on  was  to  be  the  onlj 

SuestioD  which  should  not  be  subsemeDt  to 
le  lawand  the  progress  of  civiliiationP  If 
the  Houas  coald  found  a  seheme  of  nationsi 
education  on  the  ^ceat  principle  of  unsec- 
tariau  education  it  would  confer  upon  the 
country  one  of  the  greatest  bleeungs  it  had 
-~v  received  from  the  House.     The  entire 


undenomiDRtional  Bible  religion.  It  was 
«Bay  to  say  that  those  who  advocated  it 
were  not  school  managers ;  but  the  Not- 
tingham and  Leicester  declaration,  signed 
br  pages  of  schoolmasters  and  manageTa, 
showed  that  the  Qoveniment  scheme  was 
unworkable,  and  asked  for  a  scheme  of 
national  education  founded  upoo  the  prin- 
ciple of  undecominstional  and  unsectarian 
reugion.  The  Vice-President  said  that  was 
impoaeible;  but  the  right  hon.  baronet  the 
member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakinn- 
ton)  said  the  reverse.  Whatever  might  be 
the  logical  ol^ectioua  to  such  a  scheme,  it 
was  that  which  moat  people  desired.  They 
did  not  want'secular  and  they  did  not  want 
denominational  teaching',  but  they  wanted 
something  that  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  placed 
In  the  poaitiontbeOovemment  were  forcing 
them  into,  between  denominationaliam  and 
eecularism.  They  were  told  that  this 
scheme  conld  not  be  pnt  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  amendoient  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  South  Hampahire 
(Mr.  Oowper- Temple^  could  be  ;  but  the 
ri^ht  hon.  member  said  that,  in  hia  opinion, 
his  amendment  would  not  exclude  the 
creeds  of  the  Church  of  England,  because 
they  were  equally  held  by  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  were  not  distioctive  of  any  eect. 
What  a  protection  for  Nonconformistfl ! 
The  question  was,  whether  a  declaratinn  in 
ftn  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  of  any  use. 
If  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  were  en- 
gaging a  master  for  a  school  on  his  estate, 
he  would  say  to  him — "I  wish  you  to  teach 
religion,  bat  not  in  a  manner  which  shall 
he   offensive   to    any.''    The   right  hon. 


baronet  would  not  write  down  the  dogmas 
he  wished  to  have  taught  but  his  verbal 
instructions,  without  any  definition,  would 
be  carried  out;  and  if  they  were  not,  the 
parishioners  would  soon  come  to  him  to 
have  the  matter  set  right.  Why  could  not 
the  State,  as  the  great  patron  of  all  national 
schools,  act  in  a  similar  manner  P  They 
did  not  require  a  definition  or  a  pc^e,  foi 
without  setting  himself  up  as  a  pope  ths 
right  hon.  baronet  could  see  that  the  con- 
sciences of  his  dissecting  tenants  were  not 
outraged.  He  would  exercise  common  sense 
in  a  Tosponsiblo  position,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  Parliament  and  the  English  nation 
were  Jiot  to  do  so.  Was  it  in  the  least 
necessary  to  have  nothing  that  could  not  be 
interpreted  bva  Court  of  I«wP  If  a  pariah 
complained  that  a  master  was  violating  his 
obligations,  an  inspector  would  be  sent 
down,  and  if  he  found  there  was  a  good 
ground  of  complaint  he  would  say  to  ths 
master—"  It  won't  do,  and  if  you  persist 
the  Government  grant  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  adiool."  They  did  not  want  to 
talk  logically  on  this  subject  He  was  ad- 
verting to  an  illogical  solution  that  would 
satisfy  the  country ;  but  the  Government 
had  adopted  an  illogical  solution  that  would 
satisfy  nobodv.  Thev  declined  to  make  a 
declaration  that  would  be  observed  in  99 
cases  out  of  a  100,  and  in  the  hundredth 
could  be  easily  set  right  Instead  of  doing 
that  tbev  adopted  what  he  would  call  a 
"Whig  amendment,  by  which  be  meant 
an  amendment  which  pretended  to  be 
liberal,  but  was  not  liberal  at  all;  and 
which  pretended  to  do  something,  bat 
always  ended  in  accomplishing  notjitng. 
Its  authors  were  conscious  tbatitwould  not 
work,  so  they  wanted  to  see  it  in  the  Bill. 
The  security  it  offered  was  not  worth  two- 
pence. It  really  sanctioned  denomination- 
alism,  and  yet  it  wasolTered  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question  to  those  who  disliked  deno- 
minationaljsm.  It  could  only  have  one  re- 
sult—to revive  the  religious  difficulty  in  all 
its  bitterness,  and  to  make  ths  school 
boards  the  centres  of  strife  and  hittemeas. 
There  was  something  further.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  the  other  side  of  the  House  for 
their  having  to  give  up  creeds,  cate- 
chisms, and  formularies,  thev  were  to  re- 
ceive a  largeV  sum  of  mcmey  tor  their  deno- 
minational -schools ;  and  Uie  offer  of  th« 
Oovemment  had  been  attended  with  tho 
happiest  effects,  although  he  should  hare 
thought  it  strange  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  should  hare  be(m 
so  willing  to  give  np  theii  idigious  c<mric- 
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Horn  on  the  subject  in  return  for  apecniu- 
«n  compenutioa — that  thej  shoula  gay,  in 
e^ct — ^  We  will  let  the  Tftte-aided  echools 
go  where  thej  like,  on  the  condition  that 
we  hsTe  the  sum  of  between  i^SOO.OOO  and 
£400,000  to  niend  as  we  like  among  the 
exiituig  scboou.''  Hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
tUe,  however,  aypeared  to  be  very  well 
latiiGed  with  their  bargaic.  The  great  dif- 
cnlty  the;  had  to  onderstand  was  whv  the 
ofier  was  erer  made.  Nobody  asked  for  it, 
and  no  one,  he  felt  canvinced,  was  more 
nuprised  at  the  oSer  being  made  at  all 
than  were  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who 
were  evidently  contented  with  vbat,  with- 
out intending  sn^  offence,  he  might  call  a 
species  of  political  simony.  Be  would, 
however,  WEJn  hon,  gentlemen  opposite 
that  thej  on  that  (the  Liberal)  side  of  the 
HooBe  were  no  parties  to  the  arrangement. 
The  OoTsmment  might  offer  them  this 
aggrandised  grant  out  of  the  public  funds 
for  the  denominational  schools;  but  the 
liberal  party  did  not  endorse  the  o%r. 
The  OoTemment  were  not  the  anthorieed 
■gents  of  the  party  in  or  out  of  that  House 
to  insure  the  perpetui^  of  such  a  grant 
There  was  no  clause  m  the  Bill  which 
referred  to  such  an  increased  grant  It 
would,  therefore,  be  the  eubject  of  an 
annual  vote  ;  ana  he  felt  convinced,  more- 
over, that  it  would  be  the  aubject  of  an 
annual  wrangle.  They  bad  never  concurred 
in  the  Privy  Council  Grants  in  favour  of 
denominational  education :  but  as  they 
were  in  existence  tbev  had  abst^ed  from 
attaching  them.  If,  however,  the  friends 
of  those  grants  endeavoured  to  get  another 
SO  per  cent,  that  truce  was  at  on  end,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  no  Oovom- 
ment  could  be  sufficientlv  powerful  in  this 
country — even  adding  the  whole  force  of 
the  Opposition— to  carry  year  after  _yeaT 
this  a^randised  grant  for  denominationol 
education  out  of  the  public  funds.     The 

Jaeetion  would  be  re-opened  annually,  for 
le  contest  would  not  be  allowed  to  subside. 
The  right  bon.  gentleman  at  the  bead  of 
the  Government  had  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  transfer  to  the  E!du- 
cation  vote  tne  grants  to  Roman  Catholic 
•chools  in  order  to  make  tbem  more  certain. 
But  did  tbe  Government  think  that  cer- 
tunty  was  attainable  when  the  opinions  of 
nemoera  in  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  endowments  was  remembered  F 
How  could  bon.  gentlemen  go  to  the  conn- 
tiT  and  their  consUtoents,  and  say  that 
While  they  bad  abolished  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  they  had  also  increased 


the  endowments  of  Catholic  schools  by  SQ 
per  cent  P  He  objected  to  the  Government 
scheme,  because  it  was  founded  upon  de- 
nominationaliEm,  the  tendency  of  wnicb  in 
religious  matters  was  to  separate  Christiana 
and  to  foster  doctrines  inimical  to  tbe  wel- 
fare of  Christian  society,  and  the  interests 
of  religious  truth,  while  in  educational 
matters  its  tendency  was  to  multiply  smaU 
schools  instead  of  consolidsting  them  into 
large  ones,  which  were  always  better 
adapted  for  educational  purposes  than  small 
ones.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  tha 
effect  if  they  had  one  set  of  schools  estab- 
lished for  red-haired  boys,  and  another  for 
hlack-haired  boys  P  Another  objection  hs 
had  to  denominational  schools  was  that 
they  were  apt  to  become  the  appanage  of 
the  rich,  the  dependenciea  of  the  great  house 
and  the  parsonage,  instead  of  becoming  pub- 
lic property,  in  which  all  classes  would 
unite  to  take  an  interest  and  a  share  in  tbe 
management.  On  that  ground  he  deplored 
the  (£ange  which  had  taken  place  m  tha 
Government  Bill;  he  had  hoped  to  see 
these  schools  not  the  eleemosirnary  depen- 
dencies of  some  great  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  an  institution  in  which  the 
farmer,  the  grocer,  the  village  apothecary, 
and  men  of  all  classes  might  take  theu 
part  in  tbe  workof  national  education.  And 
the  last  ground  on  which  heobjected  to  de- 
DominstioiialiBm  was  that  it  was  incompa- 
tible with  compulsion.  They  were  to  be 
separ^d  from  the  local  boards ;  they  were 
to  be  put  as  a  charge  upon  the  English  Ex- 
chequer, with  an  additional  60  per  cent,  for 
their  maintenance ;  and,  after  all  this  ex- 
travagant preparation  if  the  guests  did  not 
come  to  the  invitation,  the  Government  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  highways  and  hedge- 
ways  ana  compel  the  outcasts  there  to  come 
to  the  feast  that  was  provided  for  them  at 
the  puUic  expense.  They  ware  about  to 
spend  the  pubfic  money  extravagantly,  and 
yet  they  would  not  take  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  putting  the  schools  so  provided  to 
their  proper  use  by  compelling  children  to 
attend  them.  He  confessed  t£at  he  stood, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  in  a  most  em- 
barassing  position.  He  could  not  vote  tot 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  lUchard),  for  it 
offended  all  his  convictions;  it  was  both 
secular  and  sectarian— it  was  secular  •« 
regarded  the  school  itself,  because  it 
excluded  all  religious  teaching;  it  WM 
sectarian  outside  the  school,  becauas  it 
left  education  exclusively  to  thosa  wboaa 
interest  it  was  to  convey  iali(po«a  ir-*"*- 
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tion  in  the  mort  dt^nutic  form.  Bat  lie 
eoald  not  vote  for  the  BUI,  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  impoaaible  to  build 
upon  it  aoT  eoand  or  eatiafactor?  fabric  of 
national  education  becauae  it  was  founded 


Mfi.  COWPEK-TEMPLE  sud,  that  the 
■peech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  bad  juit  sat  down  waa  baaed  npou 
shadowy  and  theoretical  notions  of  uiat 
which  was  onsectarian.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  made  much  of  the  differ- 
ences in  relJt^ouB  opinion  and  the  difficultj 
thsj  would  produce  in  the  work  of  teaching-; 
bul^  in  fact,  these  were  unsubatantial  fears. 
He,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  bad 
nerer  been  able  to  find  these  difficulties. 
The;r  Iiad  sought  high  and  low ;  thej  had 
inqnired  of  all  the  Bchoolmasters  the;  could 
get  at ;  the;  had  sent  inquiries  to  various 
schools  on  the  subject — they  had  asked 
them  how  tHiey  managed  to  get  over 
tlie  religious  difficultj;  and  the  answer 
the;  invariably  received  was  that  there 
was  nothinz  to  get  over— that  thej  had 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
The  teaching  that  was  suitable  to  ele- 
mentary schools  did  not  touch  the  disputed 
points  of  sectarian  controversy,  and  the 
miuds  of  the  children  were  not  capable  of 
grasping  them.  The  difficultj  was  theo- 
ieti<^  and  not  real.  But  thotuh  the 
principle  embodied  in  his  hon.  and  Teamed 
mend's  amendment  was  generally  adopted 
by  Liberals,  he  had  not  surmounted  the 
difficulty  of  language.  It  was  not  Uiat  the  , 
word  "  sectarian  "  was  unintelligible— thej 
all  knew  what  it  meant;  the  difficulty 
aroee  from  its  having  too  many  meanings, 
and  hanc«  it  was  incapable  of  being  defined 
in  l<«al  language.  Supposing  it  were  en- 
acted that  a  party  man  should  not  be  a 
manager  of  the  schools.  Everybody  would 
know  what  a  party  man  meant ;  but  no 
1^^  defieition  womd  exist  of  the  breach 
of  the  enactment  With  r^Md  to  his  own 
amendment,  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Government,  he  wished  to  say  that  it  did 
not  emanate  from  the  Educational  Union, 
nor  was  that  Union  composed  entirely  of 
Church  people ;  on  the  contrary,  it  included 
men  of  all  parties  and  denominatians.  But 
he  did  not  propose  his  amendment  as  the 
organ  of  the  Union.  He  had  had  commu- 
nications both  withChurchmenandNoncon- 
Jbrmiets  on  the  subject,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  wasan  amendment  which  would 
secure  the  object  they  all  had  in  view — of 
excluding  sectarianism,  while  it  would  not 


interfere  with  the  &eedom  of  the  achool- 
moster.  It  combined  an  important  principle 
of  the  Unicm  with  an  important  principle  of 
the  Xieague.  The  important  i^rindple  of  the 
Union  was  freedom  of  rehgious  teaching. 
The  important  princijje  of  the  League  was 
that  the  teaching  should  not  be  sectarian. 
The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  hod  an  amendment  on  the  paper 
which  proposed  that  the  schoolmaster  should 
not  inculcate  the  tenets  of  any  religious 
sect.  But  unless  the  schoolmaster  was  a 
aecularist,  and  had  no  religion,  he  must  hold 
the  tenets  of  some  sect,  and  the  adoption  oT 
this  amendment  would  fetter  him  in  his 
givinc  explanationsof  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  he  might  think  unsectarian,  but  on 
which  other  people  mirht  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  If  these  words  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber were  to  be  inserted  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, they  would  prove  a  trap  for  the 
schoolmosler  and  a  restriction  on  nis  free- 
dom. But  he  did  not  apprehend  any  diffi- 
culty in  construins-  the  words  of  his  ameod- 
mentf  becau.te  it  aid  not  apply  to  a  matter 
of  oumion,  but  toa  matter  of  &ct  It  would 
horalv  ever  become  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  a  particular  document  had  or  bad 
not  a  tendency  to  lead  men  more  to  one 
church  than  to  another.  So  &r  as  he  knew 
there  were  only  three  religious  bodies  that 
used  catechisnas  in  schools — the  Church  oF 
England,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Wesleyans.  The  ApoetleB'  Creed  was  not 
the  property  of  any  particular  denomination, 
but  Delon^ed  to  all  Christendom.  Then  it 
was  said  that  there  were  people  who  would 
be  coerced  in  their  consciences  if  there  was 
any  teaching  of  religion.  That  imjilied  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  neutral  condition,  some- 
thing which  was  neither  secularnor  religious. 
The  question  was  whether  or  not  tliere 
should  be  moral  training  in  the  achoola 
founded  by  the  State,  or  whether  those 
schools  were  to  be  different  and  inferior  in 
that  respect  to  all  existing  schools.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enact  that  the  child- 
ren should  not  be  instructed  in  the  dnty 
of  obedience  to  the  moral  law  and  in  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  their  Maker. 
If  there  were  to  be  no  moral  training 
in  the  schools,  how  could  they  be  justified 
in  peaain^  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  obliging  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Bchoob,  though  diey  might  want  th& 
eaminjfs  of  thoee  children  for  the  purpose 
of  cloUiing  and  feeding  them,  and  forcing 
the  ratepayers  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  the  schools  out  of  their  acauly 
incomeaP  If  there  was  to  be  moiml  training, 
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it  must  either  be  Iwsed  upon  the  stmctions  of 
the  Divine  kw,  or  upon  the  dict&tes  of  self- 
inteieat.  The  latter  wbs  irreligiouB,  for  it 
rested  conduct  on  a  motive  which  Chris- 
t  proinulgBted  in  the  world  to 
f  no  religions  instruction  were  to 
be  given,  the  pArenta  who  wuited  it  would 
te  ae  much  entitled  to  compiun  of  violation 
of  their  consdeDce  as  the  eeculariats,  &nd 
they  were  entitled  to  the  preference  as  beinr 
the  majority.    Besides,  tnoae  who  objected 

._  I »i i_:ij_.^  taught  religion  had 
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the  protection  of  tht 
but  if  they  reversed  their  proceedings  and 


science  Clause 

hon.  member  f 

•nreligioui 

DiBBeating 

by  schoolmastei 

support  of  his 


1,  there  would  be 
>T  those  who  wished  it.  The 
r  Merthjr  Tjdvil  said  that 
' '  {  ought  to  be  given  by 
~  ~  id  cleigymen,  and  not 
He  naturally  quoted,  in 
s,  that  High  Churchman, 
Dean  Hook,  for  these  two  extremes  met  in 
a  eommoa  repudiation  of  religious  instruc- 
tJ«i  by  laymen.  That  wm  not  the  view  of 
the  Liberal  party.  It  would  he  a  very 
heavy  blow  to  good  education  if  it  were  to 
be  held  that  the  trained  masters  educated 
in  denominational  training  colleges,  were 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
children  under  the  Bill.  No  system  of  na- 
tional education  could  be  carried  out  unless 
the  minority  agreed  to  yield  to  the  majo- 
ri^.  National  education  must  be  complete. 
It  must  include  moral  training.  Morally 
mnst  be  based  on  Christian  motives,  or  on 
motives  antagonistic  to  Christiani^.  Be- 
tween these  two  the  State  most  choose. 
There  was  no  third  allemative.  -If  the 
rights  of  individual  consciences  were  to  be 
poshed  forward  to  an  exaggerated  and  illo- 
gical extent,  there  could  De  no  common 
aedim,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  all 
partiee  to  unite  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  education  which  should  be  accepted 
bv  persons  of  different  religious  opimons. 
He  thought  the  leader  of  the  House  was 

C"  ■■  justified  in  his  assertion  that  payments 
the  pubhc  would  be  applied  by  the  Bill 
only  to  secular  instruction,  and  thus  he  had 
cut  away  the  foundation  for  the  most  serious 
and  important  opposition  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Hit 

Loan  ROBERT  MONTAGU  retorted 
npon  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
(nford  the  charge  he  had  made  that  hon. 
members  on  the  Opposition  aide  of  the 
House  "used  fbrmuluies  which  they  did 
not  understand,"  nying  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  especiaDy 
the  negatrre  terms  which  he  had  so  fre- 


quently used,  ware  not  understood  by  the 
House,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber probably  had  himselfno  clear  conception 
of  their  meaning.  He  dedred,  he  said,  a 
religious  instruction  which  should  be  "  un- 
denominational" and  "  unsectarian."  Th^ 
hon.  and  learned  member's  ardent  desire 
for  such  a  vague  and  foggy  religion,  re- 
minded him  of  the  Qerman  rationsJist,  who 
confessed  that  be  was  a  wild  worshipper  of 
dark  negations.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber also  quoted,  with  approval,  a  pasewe 
from  the  recent  work  of  IJr,  Kewman.  lie, 
too,  had  read,  with  the  greatest  interest, 
Br,  Newman's  Grammar  of  Auetit;  and  if 
he  remembered  rightly  the  conteit  of  the 
passage,  Dr.  Newwan  was  trying  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  positive  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Englishmen;  tha^  beyond  a  beliet 
u  "  GodTProvidence."  tiere  was  nothing 
in  the  Protestant  religion  but  loist  and 
negation.  He  did  not  desire  to  sit  under 
such  an  imputation;  he  trusted  that  he 
might  truly  profess  a  better  feilh  than  that. 
The  objection  made  to  the  Bill  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Oxford  was  that  it 
was  a  State  endowment  of  religion;  for, 
said  he,  any  payment  out  of  the  public  funds 
which  18  wholly  or  in  part  appropriated  to 
the  teaching  of  religion,  is  a  State  endow- 
ment of  religion.  Well,  Uien,  the  Poor  Law 
was  a  State  endowment  of  reUgion,  for  there 
were  paid  chaplains  for  workhouses.  There 
were  also  paid  ministers  for  prisons,  so  that 
the  vote  for  law  and  justice  was  a  Slate 
endowment  of  religion.  The  votes  for  the 
army  and  those  for  the  navy  were  no 
better;  for  Episcopalian,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  were  thus  paid  by 
the  State,  It  might  be  eaid,  also,  that  the 
Civil  List  wasaState  endowment  of  religion ; 
for  although  the  Crown  voluntarily  surren- 
dered the  management  of  the  Crown  I*nd9 
in  exchange  for  a  Civil  List,  yet  the  money 
was  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
Sovereign  should  profess  and  muntsin  the 
Protestant  religion  as  by  law  estahEshed. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  right 
in  his  definition  of  a  State  endowment  of  reli- 
gion and  if  his  principle  was  that  every  such 
endowment  should  be  abolished,  be  was 

Stpared  to  run'  a  tQt,  in  very  Quixotic 
hion,  against  both  the  religion  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bradford  had  charged  the  Go- 
vernment with  haviiw  exercised  a  lootu 
coercion  over  their  followers  below  the 
gangway.  The  truth  was  that  those  fol- 
lowers below  the  gangway  were  attemptii^ 
to  coerce  the  Government.    When  the  on- 
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ginsl  measure  iras  introduced  on  the  17tb 
of  Februftiy  it  wsa  receired  with  ftcclutu- 
tion  bj  hon.  members  atttng  below  the 
fxafwt.y  OD  the  GoTemment  side  of  the 
House ;  or,  u  the  hon.  member  for  Edin- 
btuffh  Unirerei^  erprewed  it — "it  waa 
bailed  as  an  important  mesaure,  bnt  Boms' 
how,  it  got  on  a  political  ading."  For  aa 
soon  aa  it  was  found  out  that  the  Oonserva- 
IJTes,  with  the  yiew  of  arriring  at  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter,  had  determined  to  laj 
aside  their  own  opinions  on  the  fnib^ect,  and 
accept  the  meaaure  aa  a  compromiae,  then 
an  B^;itatioa  was  commenced  bj  the  Radi- 
cals, meeting  were  called,  and  articles 
appeared  in  tne  newspapers  denouncingthe 
ffitl  and  demanding  coucessionB.  Well, 
then   the   rieht   hon.  gentlem&n  the  Vice 


f  the  Council  laid  his  amend- 
ments upon  the  tahla  just  before  Whitaun- 
tide;  these  contained  great  concessions  to 
the  Radicals,  snch  as  the  Time-table  Con- 
science Olaose,  the  Ballot,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  scale  of  voting  in  the  vestries.  These 
«oncessions  were,  at  first,  deemed  satia&c- 
tory  bj  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way. But  again,  directly  it  became  Imown 
that  the  Conserratiye  party  woold  not 
oppose  them  the  some  tactics  were  repeated, 
agitation  agun  arose,  more  meetings 
were  beldj  violent  speeches  were  made, 
violent  articles  were  written,  and  the  Go- 
vernment were  forced  to  introduce  what 
was  piBcticall}'  a  new  measure.  Again 
the  Conservative  party  determined  not  to 
oppose  the  compromise,  but  to  accept  it, 
much  against  tlieir  denre,  so  as  to  effect 
a  final  settlement  of  the  quesdon.  They 
made  no  difficolty,  but  determined  to  help 
theOovemmeut  to  pRss  their  Bill;  and  that 
was  why  hon.  members  below  the  gangway 
now  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  against  it. 
That  was  a  simple  history  of  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  the  coercion  had  come,  not  from  the 
Govemmentjhutfrom  thoee  sitting  below  the 
ganffway.  The  poaition  of  the  right  hon. 
genBeman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
reminded  him  of  the  famous  engraviog  by 
Betsch,  the  GFerman  Rrtist,  of  a  good  man 
plaving  at  chess  with  the  devil  for  his  soul ; 
«nd  he  trusted  that  in  the  present  case  the 
latter  would  not  win  the  game.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Oxford  had  further 
stated  that  the  Government  had  offered  a 
bribe  to  the  Conserrative  party  to  induce 
tbem  to  accept  the  measure.  By  such  an 
expresnon  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
betrayed  great  contempt  for  the  character 
"fmembersof Parliament  AbribeP  How 
^  that  be  a  bribe  which  was  given  to 


both  the  parties  P  The  50per  cent,  which  the  j 
were  to  receive  would  abo  be  received  by 
the  other  ^de ;  and,  in  fiu!t,  the  income  m 
the  latter  par^  wocud  be  more  certain  thaa 
that  of  the  Conservative  party,  or  rather 
the  managers  of  the  denominatioital  schools; 
He  would  make  this  clear  in  a  few  woi& 
According  to  the  orijpnal  Bill,  there  ware 
to  have  been  three  kmds  of  achoola : — rate- 
provided  schools,  rate-uded  school^  and 
schools  in  ixnnectioo,  as  at  present,  witli 
the  various  religions  bodies.  According  to 
th»  present  Bill,  the  second  class  of  schools 
wonid  not  be  created,  and  there  would  be 
only  two  contending  bodies — the  system  of 
rate-provided  schools,  and  the  system  of 
denominational  schools.     Now,  the  Prime 


franldy  accept  on  equal  terms  the  system  of 
denominational  schools.  He  siud,  and  the 
Vice-President  said  the  same  at  Bradford, 
that  the  Bill  was  to  supplement,  not  to 
supersede  the  existing  system ;  it  was  to  fill 
un  deficiencies,  but  not  destroy.  Now,  wer« 
the  tiro  contending-  bodies  equally  weighted 
under  the  proposed  arrangement  P  In  one 
case  the  rates,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
subscriptions  were  to  cover  one-siith  of  the 
school  expenses ;  but  the  rates  were  secure, 
and  were  levied  by  law ;  the  subscriptiona 
were  doubtful,  had  to  be  begged  for,  and 
were  hard  to  obtain.  Again,  the  nibscribera 
to  eiisting  schools  were  also  to  be  rated  fol 
the  support  of  the  new  schools ;  thus  impos- 
ing a  double  burden  on  thoee  who  consented 
to  subscribe  ;  moreover  it  was  well  known 
that  rates  always  killed  off  Toluntary  gifls. 
Thirdly,  the  rates  were  borne  equitably  by 
all  the  inhabitants  in  a  parish;  while  tm 
subscriptions  were  shared  Dy  very  few.  The 
subscribers  to  denominational  schools  would, 
therefore,  be  mnch  more  heavily  weighted. 
Again,  the  promised  increase  of  50  per  ceot. 
in  Parliamentary  grants — which  was  to  bo 
given  to  both  classes  of  schools — was  ta 
depend  on  the  passing  of  a  new  code.  TUa 
must,  aa  was  well  known,  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  for  40  days,  before  it 
could  become  law;  and  it  had  been  inti- 
mated that  it  was  not  to  come  into  force 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  finandal 
year.  But  this  Bill,  which  gave  aQ  the 
advantages  to  rate-provided  schools,  would 
come  into  force  as  soon  as  it  was  T«Med. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford 
had  intimated  what  would  happen  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  financial  year;  he 
had  promised  a  groat  and  loog-continned 
agitation  Umn^hout  the  country  ^[uaft 
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snj  increue  of  gnnta ;  the  whole  question 
would,  ^ereCbre,  be  ra-opened  in  the  next 
•Maioii  of  Puliomeut,  the  opinion  of  the 
HooM  might  be  changed  bj  meuu  of  b 
prenuie  from  without,  uie  new  Code  might 
be  modified  or  lejected.  and  thiu  the  so- 
SkUed  bribe  mi^t  not  be  obtuned  ht  all. 
Ibe  prcMot  denomiiudoul  ichoolfl  would 
m  that  cue  rec^Tenothiug but  iDJur^,  while 
ths  new  aecular  schools  vould  obtain  from 
the  rates  all  that  thev  wanted  to  cover  their 
axpenass.  Again:  Uie  Code  was  at  all 
timea  subject  to  change  bj  the  FiiT;  Coun* 
ai}  so  tbat  even  if  the  promised  advaotagea 
were  obtained,  the;  might  be  Hoon  talien 
ftwaj.  MoreoTer,t)iemonef  payments  made 
under  Uie  code  had  to  be  voted  year  hj  year 
is  Committee  of  Supply;  k>  that  a  yearly 
contest  would  be  iQTited  in  Parliament,  and 
th«  necesuuy  mipplies  might,  in  any  year, 
be  curtailed  or  stopped.  There  would, 
tlua«for&  be  a  double  t^anee  of  starring 
oat  the  oenominatdooal  schools,  while  the 
new  aeojar  schools  would  always  be  secure 
of  snppliea&om  die  rates.  This  was  hardly 
the  **  kind  of  pennanence"  which  the  Prime 
Uinister  bad  said  that  tbey  had  the  right 
to  expect.  Again,  all  building  graots  were 
to  be  stopped  by  the  Bill;  the  Duilding  of 
new  denominatiooal  schools  would,  there- 
fore, be  serieuslf  diacouiagedj  wnile  the 
expenses  of  building  secular  echools  would 
tie  covered  by  the  rates.  The  two  contend- 
ing systems  of  schools  were,  therefine,  by 
no  means  equally  weighted ;  and  the  bribe 
was  ofieied  not  to  the  Conserrative  party, 
bnt  to  the  nltia-Liber&ls  below  the  gang- 
way, who  were  now  opposing  the  Oovem- 
ment  measure.  He  would  now  turn  to  thi 
vital  queidoQ  on  which  tlie  debate  turned — 
he  meant  the  religious  difficulty.  It 
very  clear  that  the  country  would  not  have 
a  purely  secular  education.  Could  it  ha' 
HI  undenominational  education  F  Now,  he 
asked,  could  there  be  an  "unsectBrian 
idi^on,"  a  "  neutral  religion,"  a  "  common 
ChnatianiW  ?"  These  terms  sounded  very 
welL  but  the  thing  did  not  exist  He  did 
nirtbelieve  in  the  existence  of  that  mystical 
"common  Christianity"  which  was  so 
lovingly  dwelt  upon  bv  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Oxiord.  The  phrase 
X undenominational  religion"  described  an 
impoenbility.  As  the  hon.  member  for 
KertbyrTydvil  had  said— "An  eclectic  re- 
Urion,  which  excludes  what  is  unacceptihle, 
ia  mtpOMible."  If  every  religion  were  partly 
true  and  partly  false,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  separate  the  Use  from  the  true,  then  such 
«  tiung  nught  be ;  but  then  it  tiecame  an 


imperative  duty  on  those  who  had  thia 
power  of  sifting,  to  perform  that  operation 
at  once ;  so  that  thev  might  have  one  reli- 
gion for  the  whole  land,  which  should  be 
wholly  true  and  authoritative,  end  so  that 
theymightallworshipaltogetherin  the  same 
churches  on  Sunday.  Than  also  would 
there  be  an  end  to  the  many  questionc 
which  disturbed  the  political  atmosphere 
and  divided  opinions  in  the  Ilouse;  the 
Irish  Church  question,  and  the  English 
Church  question,  and  the  Free  Church 
question;  the  nison  Ministers  Bill,  the 
!  BiU,  the  Burial  BUI,  and  other 
kindred  measures  would  never  more  be 
heard  of  if  there  were  but  one  religion  in 
the  land.  But  it  was  sheet  nonsense  to  talk 
"  common  Ohristiaoity."  His  opinion 
,  that  if  religion  was  worth  anything,  it 
a  positive  and  precise  assertion  of 
tzuths — a  dogmatic  assertion  of  tru^,  if 
hon.  members  preferred  th^  term — more 
positive  than  ths  assertion  of  truths  by  any 
science,  and  far  more  important  It  be- 
came, therefore,  a  matter  ol  the  highest  im- 
portance for  every  man  to  inquire  aniionsly, 
studiously,  honestly,and  unnindiingly,  and 
to  decide  which  religion  could  be  accepted 
as  such.  But  whether  there  could  be  an 
unsectaTianre]iponorno^yet,as  the  Prime 
Uinister  had  said,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe snch  a  religion  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
To  do  BO,  Parliament  most  either  lay  dovm 
a  complete  system  of  canons  and  articles 
of  ffulh,  it  must  guarantee  this  neutral 
religion  and  embody  it  with  authority  in 
State  school-booke— which  would  be  the 
proper  work  of  an  Q^menical  Council- 
or else  Parliament  must  set  up  a  liviiQ 
aathori^ — an  infallible  pope — to  decide  in 
each  case  which  tenet  was  unsectatian  and 
which  was  not  Yst  this  latter  was  the 
very  thing  which  the  Prime  Uinister  pro- 

ned  to  do,  although  he  had  told  them  jnst 
are  that  it  was  impossible.  By  exclud- 
ing formularies  and  catechisms  he,  in  fac^ 
set  up  the  school  teachers  as  "  living  autho- 
rities "  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  this  was 
what  his  right  hon.  friend  next  him  (Ur. 
Disraeli)  had  meant  by  saying  that  the 
Prime  Uinister  proposed  to  make  of  the 
teachers  ''a  new  sacerdotal  class."  He 
would  explain  his  meaning  by  an  exam- 
ple :— The  Apostles'  Creed  would  be  ex- 
cluded because  it  was  a  fonnnla,  and 
because  it  was  not  accepted  bvDeists, 
Jews,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  and  others.  Bnt 
the  teacher  would  not  be  precluded  from 
teaching  the  truths  which  were  contained 
in  the  Creed,  although  ha  was  fbrbiddeii  to 
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use  the  words  of  the  Creed,  Not  only  the 
tnitbB  of  the  Creed,  but  nny  other  truths 
or  &lseboods  might  theo  ho  slipped  into 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  master.  He 
■would  be  forbidden  to  aaj  "Born  of  the 
Virgin  Marj  f  but  he  might  teach  this 
traUi  while  adding  to  it  the  words  "  who 
was  immacnlfttely  conceived,''  or  "who  was 
bom  without  oiisinal  sin."'  For  a  formula 
is  a  check  upon  doctrintil  teaching ;  it  is  a 
reatrunt  u]>on  iudividua)  caprice  and  theo- 
logical opioioD.  The  hoc.  member  for 
Oambridge  UniTereity  had  yesterday  aahed, 
What  is  a  formularyP  But— like  Pilato, 
when  be  asked,  What  is  truth? — he  turned 
away,  and  did  not  wut  for  an  answer.  A 
formulary  was  a  form  of  sound  words  which 
wise  men,  acquainted  with  the  subject,  had 
conndered  the  best  means  for  conveying 
certuu  truths ;  and  a  catechism  formidary 
adapted  especially  for  instilling  certun 
truma  into  mo  minds  of  the  young.  Now, 
if  truths  were  to  be  taught,  they  most  be 
conveyed  either  in  a  furmnlary,  or  else  in  a 
form  of  expression  which  was  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  There  conld, 
therefore,  be  do  objection  to  a  formulary  in 
itself,  but  only  to  the  truths  which  it  con- 
veyed. Moreover,  by  forbidding  the  ose  of 
relinoQB  fonnolaries,  the  teaching  would 
uotDe  rendered  undenominational ;  the  only 
result  would  ba  to  render  the  teaching  less 
eOective  for  conveying  religious  truths  to 
the  nund.  If  any  rebgious  teaching  was 
nven,  it  must  nec«esvily  be  denomina- 
tional. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Oxford  had  expre-ised  euch  contempt  for 
logic,  that  he,  perhaps,  would  attach  no 
weight  to  the  old  rule— /Josito  genere,  poni- 
tur  ipteiet — that  if  a  thing  belonged  to  a 
genua,  it  belonged  to  some  one  species,  and 
was  an  individual  of  that  species ;  and  if  a 
teaching  was  religious,  it  belonged  to  some 
one  denomination  of  religion.  The  only 
question,  therefore,  was,  whether  religious 
truth  should  be  taught  at  all.  Bnt  if  the 
master  had  religious  feelings,  it  was  im- 
posnble  to  prevent  him  from  inetilling  his 
religious  prindples  into  the  minda  of  bis 
pupils.  He  might  do  no  insensibly  and 
unobserved,  or  openly  and  obtrusirelv ;  bat 
he  was  sure  to  do  it.  If  a  boy  told  a  lie, 
for  instance,  was  it  to  be_  supposed  that  the 
master  would  not  mention  the  hi)^h  and 
true  noand  for  abhorring  falsehood,  and 
woula  seek  for  »ome  low  and  base  motive 
for  telling  the  truth  P  But  if  he  appealed 
to  relif^ons  motives,  he  must  mention  the 
Bedemplion  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
other  doctioei.    As  long  u  masters  received 


a  religious  education — as  long  as  yonc 
present  training  colleges  existed — as  long  as 
the  masters  were  not  professed  Atheists,  so 
long  would  you  have  religious  teaching  in 
the  schools.  Was  it  not  better  then  that 
this  teaching  should  be  given  with  the 
check  and  restraint  of  a  formulary,  than 
with  the  caprice  and  whim  of  indi- 
vidual  opinion  P  Was  it  not  better  that  it 
should  be  open  and  above-board,  and  that 
all  should  know  what  denomination  of 
religion  was  being  inculcated  by  the 
master  P  The  following  conclusion  hod 
therefore  been  arrived  at: — If  religiims 
truth  was  to  be  taught  at  all,  the  teoSiing 
must  be  denominational ;  and  it  was  better 
that  it  should  be  convered  by  formularies 
than  without  them.  Those  who  dedred 
that  no  religious  instructiim  should  be 
given — that  is  to  say,  the  secularists — wero 
very  few  in  number,  and  might  be  put  out 
of  consideration ;  at  least,  not  one  of  those 
who  had  spoken  as  yet  had  dared  to  avow 
as  much.  What,  then,  was  the  principle 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  now  offered  to  the  BiS  P 
There  was,  indeed,  a  principle  which  be  was 
prepared  to  gran^  not  because  he  thoocht 
it  absohitely  true,  but  because  it  was  what 
lawyera  call  "  very  argnable,"  and  he  would 
grant  it  for  argument  s  sake.  The  principle 
was,  that  it  was  unjust  to  take  a  man's 
monev  to  teach  that  to  which  he  eonscien- 
Uously  objected.  This,  according  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Merthjr  Tydvil,  was  "the 
principle  at  the  very  foundation  of  religious 
Bberty."  It  must  be  observed  that  it  appHed 
to  any  taxation  for  promoting  secular  teach- 
ing, as  much  as  to  taxation  for  inculcating 
religious  knowledge.  There  was  also  a 
principle  on  the  other  side — namely,  that 
religious  education  per  u  was  good ;  religions 
education,  apart  from  all  accidental  coo- 
aideratioDs,  was  to  be  desired.  This  oppos- 
ing prind^,  which  lay  at  the  foundatisn 
ofthe  pobcy  of  the  Conservative  party,  had 
abg  been  acknowledged  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  for  he  said—"  Keligion 
ia  by  fcr  the  most  important  element  of  all 
in  education;"  and  he  said  that  he  desired 
"the  most  positive  and  distinctive  religious 
teaching."  The  question  before  the  House 
was,  therefore,  whether  these  two  opposing- 
principles  could  be  reconciled.  Now,  the 
present  system  of  Privy  Council  grants,  to- 
gether with  a  Conscience  Olauee,  seemed 
niUy  to  reconcile  these  principles;  it  re- 
tained a  religious  education,  while  it  did 
not  infringe  the  principle  of  making  no  man 
pay  for  teaching  that  of  whiteh  m  dissp- 
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schools,  Bcd  to  force  them  to  transtei  them- 
selves to  the  school  boards;  and  the  latter 
allowed  every  person  to  de  tenuine  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money  whieh  he  give  for 
the  Bn]n)ort  of  a  school,  bo  that  he  ehould 
not  feel  aggrieved   by  pajing  to  the  Bup- 

EDrt  of  error:    or   so  Qiat,  if  he  weie   a. 
ongregationalist,  he  would  be  at  liberH  to 
give  Tolontarily,  instead  of  being  rated  to 


proved.  Every  maa  subscribed  his  money 
to  a  echool  of  that  denomination  -which  he 
l^ed  best;  and  the  State  paid  only  for 
aecular  results,  and  neither  taught  nor 
examined  in  religion.  It  vras  true  that  the 
Archbishop  had  requested  that  when  an 
inspector  examined  a  Church  school  in 
aaralar  matters  for  the  State^  he  might  at 
the  aame  time  examine  in  religious  matters 
iat  the  Bishop  of  the  djocase  ;  and  this 
request  was  granted ;  but  there  was  no 
teaching  of  reHgion  or  examination  into  it 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  State,  how- 
ever, tooli  a  security  for  the  inculcation  of 
lelig^n,  by  reqairing  that  every  school,  by 
meuu  of  il« trust  deed,ahould  beirrevocably  \ 
isconnection withHomerelig^ouabodj.  The 
praaent  sjstem  seemed,  therefore,  to  recon- 
cile the  two  principles.  Why,  then,  was 
it  not  mtuDtaiDed  i'  Because  the  Prime 
Minister  had  said  that  there  was  a  destitu- 
tioa  of  the  means  of  education  in  some 
places;  that  there  were  gaps,  here  and 
there,  in  the  system.  The  present  system, 
it  was  well  known^  left  the  initiative  to  tbe 
-eaei^  and  goodwill  of  the  locally,  on  the 
old  principle  of  local  self-gOTemment ; 
while  the  educationalista  of  tbe  present  day 
-deeirod  to  place  all  the  power  and  the 
initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Go- 
vernment, BO  BH  to  over-ride  local  varieties 
«nd  force  a  crop  of  schools  in  every  place. 
Li  the  first ^lace,  he  denied  that  the  educa- 
tional deatUution  was  very  great  More- 
over, it  wa<  yearly  decreasing  very  rapidly. 
Neariy  1,000  new  school  departments  were 
asnusUy  brought  under  the  ByeCem,  and 
136,000  more  scholars  every  year.  The 
preeentyeailysupply  of  masters  was  scarcely 
enough  to  meet  this  ever  Increasingdemand; 
and  a  schools  were  to  be  rapidly  forced  in 
every  place,  they  would  have  to  be  carried 
on  without  trained  masters.  Nevertheless 
he  would,  for  argument's  sake,  'grant  this 
pontion  also ;  and  yet  he  asserted  that  it 
waa  poaable  to  muntainthe  two  opposing 
principles,  even  in  a  system  for  providing 
•chools  out  of  the  rates.  Let  it  be  remem- 
ttared  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
teligions  liberty^  required  two  things ;  if  a 
man's  money  might  not  be  mode  instru- 
loentol  in  teaching  that  to  which  he  con- 
acientionalj  objected,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  sciioou  in  which  various  persons  had 
iDveated  their  mona^,  might  not  be  made 
inatmmentBin  teochmg  that  to  which  they 
olgwted;  and  secondly,  individuals  mig:ht 
not  be  r^ed  for  the  support  of  in  edscation 
to  whicfa  they  objected.  Tbe  former  pro- 
podtion  IbtMd  utom  to  starve  the  preoent 


the  support  of  education.  He  would  make 
these  principles  more  dear  br  examples. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  might  be 
supposed  thati  in  some  district  aRcnnan 
Catholic  school  board  was  elected;  the 
schools  provided  by  them  would,  therefore, 
be  Catholic,  although  tbe  use  of  formularies 
was  forbidden.  Would  it,  tiien,  be  just  to 
starve  oat  all  the  Protestant  schools  in  the 
dietrict,  until  they  were  driven  into  trans- 
ferring themeelves  to  the  school  board,  and 
becoming  Roman  Catholic  echools  F  In  the 
rural  districts  there  would  be  school  boards 
composed  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  their  schools  would  be  Church 
schools,  although  no  formularies  would  be 
used.  Would  it  be  &ir  to  allow  them  to 
starve  out  all  the  Baptist,  and  Catholic,  and 
IMBsenling  schools  m  the  district  P  In 
many  towns  the  school  boards  would  be 
composed  of  Dissenters,  who,  because  of  the 
varieties  of  their  reh'a^ous  views,  would 
agree  to  establish  secular  schools.  Would 
it  be  just  to  allow  all  the  religious  schools 
in  the  district  to  be  starved  out  P  With 
regard  to  the  second  propoation,  he  would 
take  Uie  example  of  a  parish  where  all  the 
schools  had  been  provided  by  the  echool 
board,  or  had  been  tcaneferred  to  tbe  school 
board,  and  were,  therefore,  all  of  one  char- 
acter— whether  secular,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Church.  But  suppose  that  a  few  parents 
conscientiously  objected  to  that  cbantcter 


of  school,  should  they  not  be  at  liber^  to 
support  of  a  master  of  the  char- 
acter which  uiey  preferred  P     These  pro- 


pay  to  the  Bi 


seemed  but  reasonable  ;  for  if  a 
_  . .  ity  were  to  be  free  to  withdraw  their 
children  &om  the  reli^ons  teaching  in  a 
religious  school,  the  majori^  should  be  free 
to  give  a  religious  teaching  in  a  religious 
school.  If  the  consciences  of  some  were 
wounded  by  teachinff  the  religion  of  one 
sect  to  the  children  of  another  sect  then  the 
consciences  of  others  were  wounded  by 
teaching  the  unreligion  of  one  sect  to  the 
children  of  the  rest  of  tbe  nation.  If  some 
persons  Boid  that  it  was  nnjust  to  take  their 
money  to  teach  a  religion  of  which  they  dls- 
1  -'"---sseia  it  was  tmjnst  to  take 
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thef  objected.  Heinig}ttmeiiUon,in|nB3ii]g, 
that  be'uid  put  on  the  paper  an  amendmeat 
to  the  4rth  cUiiae,  to  carrj  out  these  views. 
It  -was  takeD  from  the  Cansdkn  School 
Act,  which  hmd  been  paased  in  1B48.  That 
uneiidmeDt  would  unlbrtun»te1;  cot  suit 
the  measure  m  it  now  stood  after  com- 
mittal. He  came  now  to  ths  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr  TrdviL 
"ihx  efibct  of  that  amendment  would  be  to 
•tarve  out  all  religious  echools,  thus  Tio- 
ktin;  the  fundamental  principle  of  religious 
IJbertr,  on  which  it  was  suppoaed  that  "•- 
amendment  bed  been  &ttrded.  But, 
would  aay,  wh^  might  they  not  starve  out 
the  denominational  schools  F  In  the  first 
place,  he  answered,  because  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  their  fimdamental  principle; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  would 
be  a  grou  injustice  to  do  so.  Those  schools 
were  tJl  mivate  schools.  They  had  been 
built  I^  the  activity  and  liberahty  of  the 
leligious  denominationB,  who  bad  borne  the 
burden  and  beat  of  the  day,  and  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  State  against  ignorance 
and  ol»tnictions,  fcs  more  than  So  years. 
They  siu«ly  bad  a  tenant-right  more  than 
all  tncee  miwTiided  peraons  m  Ulster  whom 
the  Prime  Minister  had  taken  under  bis 
Bpe^al  protection.  Moreover,  these  leli- 
«ous  bodies  had  received  a  guarantee  from 
Qovermnent;  tbey  rested  aa  tmst  deeds 
which  were  framed  on  the  Government 
draft,  and  under  the  e;«  of  the  State ;  the 
GoTemment  were,  in  all  honour,  parties  to 
a  contract  with  theae  religious  bodies  for 
the  permanence  and  support  of  their  schools. 
Were  these  religious  Imies  to  be  asked  to 
give  up  all  their  righta,  and  do  that  which 


le  of 

Teba^ous  liberty  I  If  these  guarantees  were 
bi^en,  if  these  tmst  deeds  were  swept 
away  bj  Parliamentary  enactment,  if  these 
contracts  were  ignored,  if  the  plighted 
fi^th  and  honour  of  the  State  were  set  at 
nought,  then  would  all  those  persons  who 
despised  authority,  and  plotted  to  overturn 
all  government,  have  a  wftrrant  and  excuse 
for  their  nefarious  conducL  That  he  had 
not  been  overstating  the  case  would  appear 
from  the  foIlovriDg  quotation  from  the  re- 

r:  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Conmueaion 
309):- 
"During  the  last  SO  ^-ean  several  thousand 
■ohools  have  been  established  in  connection  wiib 
the  system  in  different  parts  of  Ibe  country. 
Ttiese  schools  are  private  property,  and  the 
founders  ot  many  ot  them  aro  still  living.  They 
id  with  particular  religious  denomi- 


nations, and  the  tact  ot  that  coimection  formed 
Che  chial  inducement  oE  the  eutacriben  to  con' 
tribute  towards  their  foundation.  Thefounda- 
tion^deads  wei-e  drawn  up,  in  a  (treat  meaaore, 
under  the  direction  of  tha  Uovenunent.  The 
manafEcrs  would,  in  our  opinion^  be  very  harshly 
treated  it  the  assistance  at  present  given  to 
them  were  transferred  to  schools  founded  on  a 
different  principle  without  any  proof  that  they 
had  failed  to  render  t^e  services  for  which  the 
grants  were  paid,  or  it  they  were  refuied  fur- 
ther contributions,  except  upon  the  terms  of 
altering  the  constitution  which  they  were  so 
lately  compelled  by  public  authority  to  accept, 
and  upon  the  faith  at  which  such  contributlonB 


Let  the  House,  in  the  next  place,  c 
the  effect  of  this  injustice  cm  the  cause  oi 
educadiHi.  An  immense  force  bad  beoi 
required  to  plant  these  15,000  denomina- 
tional schools.  It  was  remiooB  lea],  so 
hard  to  qnencb,  which  had  covered  the 
countn  with  the  means  of  education ;  it 
was  the  flywheel  of  our  educational  ma- 
chine. All  this  would  be  enlisted  against 
them ;  thoae  injured  religions  bodies  wonid 
struogle  against  them  and  against  their 
seciuar  system.  What  had  they  to  oppose 
to  this  great  power  P  Secularism  could  not 
supp^  such  force,  nor  awaken  such  leal  and 
fiiTvour.  Secularism  was  cold,  and  bad  no 
enthuaasm.  Then  why  shoiud  they  torn 
an  old  aSy  against  them,  who  bad  fought 
their  battie  lla  now  ?  The  religioDS  bocUes 
would  still  seek  to  eierta  spiritual  inflnemce 
over  the  young  in  spite  of  your  secular  sys- 
tem; they  would  still  have  schools  as  nur- 
series of  their  oongTCgations,  to  strengtiien 
a  sect,  or  to  aggrandise  a  church.  In 
America  the  secular  system  was  now  crum- 
bling away  and  denominational  schools 
were  springing  up  on  every  side.  In  New 
York  large  sums  were  voted  every  year  for 
the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  scnoob.  In 
that  ooimtry,  when  the  secular  ^stem  was 
estaUished  by  law,  the  religions  bodies  were 
weak  because  they  were  widely  scattered ; 
yet  the  denominationa]  schools  were  gradu- 
ally ctmquering  the  territory  &om  the  seeO' 
lar  schools,  and  seeldn?  to  remedy  the  evil 
moral  influence  of  secoWism,  and  to  redeem 
the  d^radation  of  the  poputce,  ["NoJ"] 
If  hon.  members  doubted  his  aoaertioii  let 
them  consult  a  book  palJished  in  Fhiladel- 
pbia,  called  Tha  CWimon  Sdiool  Bgtttm  in 
the  Unitid  Stattt.  It  used  language  &r 
stronger  than  any  which  he  had  ventured 
to  employ.  That  was  the  result  in  AmerKa 
where  the  relijfious  bodies  were  scattered 
and  weak.  What  would  be  the  rosirit  in 
England,  where  the  relinoos  bodies  were 
stroi)g  and  united,  andhodbeen  ii 
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of  tlw  territory  kmg  before  oui  achool  eys- 
torn  had  bean  «BUblished?  Or  let  tbem 
conaider  tbe  exainplB  of  arerj  othei  free 
eountiy  of  the  world.  In  no  countij  of 
Europe  were  childien  compelled  to  go  to 
seculu  schools.  Mr.  Hftttbew  Arnold  said, 
in  bis  SdiooU  and  Uruetrtilit*  of  tht  Conti- 
mtU—Pzebce.—ima~ 


a  public  elemenlaxy  _  __ 

otierwise.  Let  them  cloftrij  understand, 
«»er,  that  on  the  Continent  gBQerally,B¥erj 
where  eicepC  in  HoUaud,  tlie  public  elementary 
■chool  IB  denaaiiiutioDal,  and  ita  lescbing  reli- 
gioku  od  well  as  secular." 
With  Tt^ard  to  Pruraift,  tbe  Bishop  of  HaO' 
Chester  (Dr.  Fraaer)  in  »  recent  addreaa, 
tailed  it  "inteneelj  denomioatioDid;''  and 
tbe  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcutle's  Com- 
Queaion  contained  these  worda — 

"The  clergyman  of  the  pariah  is  fio^'o  local 
inspector,  ana,  as  such,  has  the  managament  of 
the  school  as  well  as  tlie  dutr  of  visicinif  iL  He 
■3  also  personallj  charged  with  the  religious  in- 
UnicUon,  which  is  minute  and  laborious.  . 
Almost  all  tbe  schools  in  Prussia  are  denomina- 
tional, Mr.  Pattison  says,  *In  poor  and  remote 
*iUaseB  a  few  mixixl  scliools  may  still  remain  in 
the  Rliine  Provmce,  but  they  are  only  kept  so 
b^  the  poverty  of  Che  people,  and  are  yearly 
dis^pearinjc  before  the  Mvance  of  wealth  and 
populatioD.'" 

With  regard  to  Osnada,  the  Kahop  of 
Manchester  nid,  nwaking  of  tbe  Canadian 
School  Act  (IS  Fut.  c.  SO,  s.  18)— 

"Whenever  in  any  municipality  the  regula- 
tiona  and  arrsDKements  made  by  the  Commis- 
siiniers  of  any  school  are  aoc  agreeable  Co  any 
Dumber  whatever  of  the  iobabilants  professing 
a  religious  faith  different  from  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  such  munlcipslilT, 
the  inhabitants  so  dissentienC  may  collectively 
EJcoify,  in  wdring,  such  dissent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Commissiunera  and  give  in  the  names  ol 
three  truateenchosen  by  tlwn —for  three  years, 
•ne  retiring  each  year— which  trustoes  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
duties  of  School  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose 

oteslablishing  and  managing  dlssE 

They   become  a  corporation,    n    _     

their  own  school  districts,  have  the  sola  rigl..  .. 
Bzing  and  collecting  the  assessmen la  to  be  levied 
•a  the  dissentient  inhabitants,  are  entitled  Co 
receive  out  of  the  general  school  fund  appro- 
priated to  the  municipality  a  share  bearing  the 
aame  proportion  to  the  whole  sum  allotted 
that  the  numlter  of  children  attending  such 
dinentlent  schools  bears  to  tbe  entire  number  of 
children  attending  school  at  the  nme  time  in 
the  municipality,  and  a  aimilaf  share  of  the 
building  fund.' 

With  the  example  of  theae  gretA  free  cooo- 
triea  before  their  eyea,  he  uked  them  sot 


Ma,  OSBOKNB  MURQAN  Biid,  he 
quite  agreed  with  his  ri^^ht  hon.  friend  the 
Vica-President  of  the  Privj  Council  that  a 
^ave  lesDonaibility  rested  upon  those  who 
interpoeea  needless  obstacles  to  the  pasting 
of  the  Bill,  But  ha  could  not  help  thiok- 
ing  that  a  still  graver  responsibility  attached 
to  those  who,  m  their  amietj—their  laud- 
able anxiety — to  pass  au  Kducation  Bill  at 
any  price,  were  endaaTouring  to  force  the 
Bill  throitfb  Committee  in  the  deluave 
hope  that  if  tbe  Bill  were  paued  the  leli- 
nouS  difficulty  would  settle  itself.  Nowi 
the  right  hon.  g«ntleman  told  them  prsttj 
pluinlj  that,  in  his  opinioa,  the  religions 
difficulty  was  an  imogioaty  difficulty — a 
difficulty  of  their  own  creating'.  If  that  be 
so,  all  he  (Hr.  Osborne  Morgan)  could  sa^ 
was  that  the  right  hon.  genueman  and  his 
collesguea  had  shown  a  wonderful  disposi- 
tion  to  run  away  from  shndaws,  f«r  they  had 
twice  remodelled  their  Bill  in  defurence  to 
to  what  they  now  called  an  imaginary  diffi- 
culty. But,  be  that  aa  it  might,  be  (Mi. 
Usborne  Moivan)  would  at  once  own  that 
like  eveiy  other  speaker  who  had  addressed 
the  Uou% — except  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
himself—  he  bclieTed  that  there  was  a  reli- 
eioua  difficulty,  and  what  was  more,  he 

lieved  that  that  difficulty  would  be  aii^ni- 

,ted  instead  of  being  lemoyed  if  the  Bill 
were  allowed  to  pass.     And  believing  that 

■and  belieTinir  too  with  his  ban.  fnend  the 
member  for  Bradford  (VIr.  Mialt)— that 
they  were  nov  at  a  critical  tuming-pcuDt  in 
that  question,  and  that  if  they  took  the 
wrong  turn,  if  they  got  into  tbe  wrong 
groove,  they  would  have  to  retrace  their 
steps  with  infinite  labour  and  at  infinit* 
cost,  he  did  entreat  the  House  to  pause 
before  it  irrevocably  committed  itself  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  step  in  a  wrong- 
nay,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  Let  him 
go  back  fur  a  noment  or  two.  They  em- 
barked upon  this  discussion  with  three 
distinct  proposals  before  them  for  re- 
medying what  he  presumed  the  Govem- 

lent  itself  now  admitted  to  have  been 
a  detect  in  their  original  Bill— namely, 
the  unlimited  power  vested  in  the  school 
boards  of  prescribing  the  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  rate-created 
schools — a  question  upon  which,  as  far  aa 
those  schools  were  concerned,  the  religioui 
difficulty  really  hinged.  One  of  tbcae  propo- 
sitions bad  been  absorbed  into  the  Govern- 
ment Bill.  The  second  had  disappeared 
nobody  knew  where ;   «nd  the  thinl  was 
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tii«t  which  wu  embodied  in  the  last  part 
of  the  resolution  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Morthyr  Tjdvil  (Mr.  Richard), 
which  woB  really  no  more  than  the  pro- 
posal enunciated  25  jeara  ago  by  that 
excellent  man  and  orthodox  Churchman, 
Dr.  Hoot,  that  the  Slate  should  confine 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  secular  knowledge, 
leaviDg  retigioug  instruction  to  the  free 
nnfuttered  action  of  the  dlTerent  religious 
denorainatioDa.  He  (Mr.  Usbome  Morgan) 
had  always  held — and  be  was  fortilied  in 
bis  opinion  by  the  high  aulhnrity  of  the 
Prime  Minister — that  this  was  the  only 
logical  solution  of  the  difficulty  j  but  what 
he  hnd  heard  la  the  course  of  that  debate 
convinced  him.  that  it  was  not  only  the 
only  logical,  but  the  only  possible  solution 
of  that  difficulty.  Let  him  aa;  a  word 
about  the  othertwo  pcoposHls.  First,  there 
wastbat  of  hie  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  South  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Tem- 
pie)  —  which  was  now  the  Gorernment 
wnendment  —  to  eiclude  religious  cate- 
chisms and  formularies  from  rate-created 
schools.  Well,  unfortunately,  that  prc^osal 
satisSed  nobody,  except  his  right  hon.  friend 
himself,  who  Telt  a  very  natural  regard  for 
his  own  of&pring.  The  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  last  (Lonl  Hohert  Montagu)  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price.  The  boo.  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Hope) 
r^ardedit  as  an  ahomlDation,  and  certainly 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  And  why  notP 
Because  it  promised  a  grent  deal  and  did 
nothing.  It  cavilled  at  the  form,  but  ac- 
cepted the  substance.  It  strained  at  the 
gnat,  but  swallowed  the  cameL  Why, 
without  bringing  himself  under  the  ban  of 
the  amendment,  bo  would  undertake  to 
teach  the  most  sectarian  dogma  in  the  world. 
Without  trenching  upon  it,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic schoolmaster  might  teach  the  doctrine 
of  TransubstantiatioD ;  a  High  Churchman 
might  teach  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Re- 

Seneration;  a  Calvinist  mijrht  teach  tfae 
Dctiine  oF  Election  and  Predestination ;  a 
Uahomedan  might  teach  "that  thero  was 
but  one0oil,andi\f8horoetwe3  his  prophet." 
As  had  been  already  remarked,  the  provi- 
sions  would  only  apply  to  three  ChurcTiea  — 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Wealeyang,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  so  far  as  it  had 
any  application  to  those  bodies,  its  opera- 
tion would  be  limited  to  transferring  the 
leligiouB  teaching  from  the  Church  to  the 
individual  teacher — aresult  which  he  should 
have  thought  nobody  could  have  approved. 
Then  it  would  incidentally  weahen  the 
operation  of  the  Consdeuca  Clause,  for  if 


the  religions  teaching  be  less  explicit,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  protection  «f  that 
clause  would  be  more  uncertain.  And  now 
he  came  to  the  secoDd  proposal,  to  confine 
religious  teaching  in  the  rate-created  schools 
to  what  was  called  "  uusectarian"  teaching. 
Now,  he  admitted  that  for  a  long  time  he 
cherished  the  hope  that  some  compromise 
of  that  kind  might  be  arrived  at.  But  there 
was  this  difGculty  in  the  wav  of  such  a 
solution.  No  human  being  tad,  as  yet, 
been  able  to  give  anything  like  a  satisl'ac- 
tory  deBnition  of  what  he  meant  by  "  uu- 
sectarian" teaching.  His  hon,  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Oxford  (.Mr.  Har- 
court),  whose  courage  and  ingenuity  were 
equal  to  most  things,  had  attempted  It.  He 
said — "  The  words  come  from  somewhere,, 
therefore  they  must  mean  something."  And 
when  he  was  pressed  for  a  definition,  he 
said — "By  unsectarian  teaching,  I  mean 
undenominational  teaching."  Well,  he  (Ur. 
Osborne  Morgan)  supposed  if  be  asked 
him  whathemeant  by  "undenominationaJ'' 
teaching,  he  would  answer  "unsectarian 
teaching;''  and  so  they  would  go  round  in 
a  circle  and  never  get  any  furtner.  Well 
DOW,  to  take  the  simplest  form  of  religions 
teaching— Biblical  instruclion.  Was  it  not 
obvious  that  the  moment  they  entrusted 
that  duty  to  the  teacher  they  really  put  a 
margin  by  the  dde  of  the  sacred  page  on 
which  the  teacher  wrote  his  own  gloss, 
and  what  the  child  learnt  was  not  the  Bible 
only,  but  the  teacher's  gloaa ;  in  other  wordsr 
he  got  bis  religious  instruction  coloured  by 
the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Then  they  had 
the  other  alternative,  which  he  could  no) 
help  thinking  was  seised  upon  as  a  last  re- 
source, (bat  the  Bible  should  be  read  "with- 
out note  or  comment."  Why,  did  anyone 
really  believe  that  a  child  of  six  or  eight, 
or  even  ten  years  old,  reading  the  Bible  for 
the  first  time,  without  any  sort  of  explana- 
tion whatsoever,  would  reslly  understand 
it?  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  thev  had 
yet  to  define  what  they  meant  by  the  dible ; 
for,  remember  that,  without  speaking  of  th» 
Jens,  who,  of  course,  would  not  admit  (he 
•^-w  Testament  as  part  of  the  Bible,  they  had 
deal  with  Roman  Catholics,  who  con- 
sidered what  they  regarded  as  the  sacred  ver- 
n  tobeaclass-bookof  heresy.  Now,  if,  as 
thought,  he  had  shown  the  Government 
proposal  to  be  valueless ;  if  the  proposal 
lis  hon.  and  learned  friend  tlie  member 
Oxford  was  so  indefinite  that  nobodj 
would  even  undertake  to  define  it;  if  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment be  really  no  religious  teaching  at  all. 
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he  asked  wbat  remained  but  ttia  proposftl 
□f  his  hon.  friend  F  And  he  rejaictrd  to  see 
that  )□  dealioK  with  that  proposal  every 
Rpealcer  as  jct  nad  done  justice  to  the  eytnl 
vhich  actuated  bis  hon.  fiimid  in  briD|;iQ)( 
it  forward.  Nobod;  who  knew  hia  hon. 
fiiend — himself  a  mioister  of  religion,  re- 
flecting as  he  did,  as  faitbfuU;  ha  any  man 
in  that  IIouae,tbecoQvictions  of  the  deeply- 
religious  communitj  which  he  repreaented 
— would  euepect  him  of  uuderrat'Dg  the 
Talus  of  religious  teaching.  Spt'shing  for 
himself,  he  could  truly  say  that  he  regai-ded 
religioua  teaching  as  the  backbone  of  a 
people,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  every  little  child  iu  this  country 
wonld  be  taught  the  Bible  as  soon  a? 
he  was  able  to  understand  it.  But  the 
question  still  remained  how  and  by  whom 
troidd  this  instruction  best  be  given  P 
Would  the  plant  flourish  beat  when  it  waa 
left  to  grow  up  on  its  own  soil,  or  when  it 
wa«  taken  up  and  forced  in  a  State  hot- 
house F  Now,  he  could  not  help  thiaking 
that  there  was  nothing  so  unreasonable  as 
the  panic  which  came  over  Englishmen 
when  it  waa  proposed,  as  they  called  it,  to 
''divorce"  religioiis  instruction  from  State 
teaching!  for  nta  own  experience  told  him 
that  the  strength  and  the  depth  of  tbe  reli- 
gious convictions  of  people  were  just  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  pains  which  the  State 
look  to  enforce  religious  teaching.  He 
would  not  cross  the  Atlantic  and  cite  the 
United  States  as  an  eiampls,  for  he  ob- 
terved  that  when  any  hon.  member  of  that 
House  referred  to  anything  which  took 
place  in  that  republie,  somebody 
else  rose  up  and  asserted  exactly  the 
contrary,  and  it  frequently  ended  in  both 
being  right,  and  atill  more  frequently  in 
both  being  wrong.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  a  country  which  he  knew  well— the 
ftindpality  of '^ales.  The  British  Schools 
in  Wales  —  which  were  really  national 
tchools,  for  what  were  called  the  National 
Schools  were  so  onlv  in  name — were,  if  not 
■ecular,  at  least  undenominational.  ["No, 
nor]  Well,  he  would  not  quarrel  about 
words.  Of  this  he  waa  sure,  that  the  Welab 
children,  speaking  generally,  learnt  their 
reli^on  not  in  the  British  Schools  or  the 
National  Schools,  but  in  the  Sunday  schools 
and  in  tbe  chapels.  And  what  was  the 
result  F  Did  the  Welsh  bovs  and  girls  grow 
np  ''young  heathens,"  "little  intellectusl 
devils,"  as  be  thought  one  ban.  member 
predicted  it  would  be  the  fate  of  children 
who  were  not  taught  religion  by  tbe  State 
to  become  f    Bo  far  from  that  being  the 


case,  there  was  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  tbe  Bible  was  so  mucti  taught  and 
BO  intelligently  read— in  which  the  Sabbath 
day  waa  so  strictly  observed,  in  which  places 
of  religious  worship  were  so  much  attended 
as  in  that  same  Principality  of  Wales.  And 
now  let  him  thaw  them  another  nicture. 
In  Prussia,  and  generally  in  North  Ger- 
many, religioua  teachin*;  waa  enforced  as  a 
matter  of  State  discipline.  The  Prussian 
boy  wa9  drilled  in  religion  as  ha  was  in 
soldiering — he  waa  literally  "dragooned" 
into  it.  As  a  condition  of  entering  upon 
ai^  Irade,  of  being  apprenticed  to  any- 
trade,  be  w.TS  obliged  to  produce  a  certi- 
hcate  that  he  hadoeen  "confirmed" — and 
"  confirmation  ''  iu  Protestant  Germany 
implied  something  very  like  a  degree  in 
divinity.  It  necesdtated  a  course  of  doc- 
trinal instruction  over  two  years,  and  a 
public  examination  at  tbe  end  of  it,  after 
which  the  successful  candidate  for  con- 
firmation was  often  as  good  a  divine  as 
many  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  did  all  this  eiaminiag  and 
drilling  make  the  Prussian  peopk  religious  r* 
The  answer  to  that  question  was  given  in 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  The  Times  last 
autumn,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in. 
Berlin,  out  of  a  population  of  500,000,  only 
30,000  ever  went  to  church,  and  five-aiiths 
of  those  veere  women  and  children.  In 
Dresden,  where  the  same  system  prevailed, 
out  of  B  population  of  150,(K)0,  only  7,000 
ever  went  to  any  plac«  of  worship.  If  they 
aaked  a  Prussian  for  an  explanation,  he  would 
tell  thera— "  Oh,  we  had  enough  of  that 
when  we  were  at  school."  And  the  reason 
was  obvious  enough.  In  religion  men,  and 
children  too,  must  be  led  and  not  driven, 
and  tbe  business  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
to  drive,  as  the  business  of  the  mioistt^r  was 
to  lead.  They  said  they  had  no  machinery- 
adequate  for  the  purpose;  but  they  had  in 
this  country  G0,000  ministers  of  religion, 
and  aa  array  of  300,000  Sunday-school 
teachers  devoted  to  this  labour  of  love. 
They  paid  many  millions  annually  for 
the  support  of  a  State  clergy.  He  did 
not  underrate  the  great  efibrts  they  had 
made,  and  (be  great  sacrifices  to  which 
they  bad  submitted  in  the  cause  of  religi- 
ous education.  But  was  it  not  a  ve^  poor 
acknowledgement  of  those  efforts  and  those 
sacrifices  to  take  away  from  them  that 
which  ought  to  be  their  highest  duty  and 
their  greatest  glory,  and  to  hand  it  over  toi 
those  whom  the  right  hon.  gentlemait 
opposite  (Idr.  Disradi),  with  as  mnch 
truth  as  wit,  termed  a  new  "  siicerdotat 
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caste  "  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  thej 
wore  told  thnt  the  supply  of  that  Terjclosa 
was  about  to  foil  them  altofiretherF  Before 
he  quitted  that  branch  of  the  subject,  let 
him  quote  a  passage  which  bore  upon  it 
from  that  Teiy  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  to 
which  the  Prime  Miuistei  referred  last 
■  Thursday.  Speaking  of  a  jiropoeal  that 
in  all  sGDOola  ii:ligiouB  educatioo  should  ba 
!^ren  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  bo 

"That  involves  one  or  two  difficulties  aod 
□bjeelians  which  I  thJoJi  are  insuperable.  la 
ihe  drst  {dace,  what  a  reRectinn  It  is  upon  the 
officeoT  reli^oua  teacheml  Thej  (the  clerg;) 
saj  he  will  make  schoolni;i8—  ■  '"■ "■ ' 

Did  they  propoea  that  EChoolmasters  should 
graduate  in  a  course  of  diTinity  in  order  to 
be  qualified  for  that  iostructiOD  P  Why, 
how  they  di^couDted  and  degraded  their 
own  proieesiOQ  in  making  a  schoolmaster, 
who  never  taught  divluity  at  all,  on  an 
equality  with  cl'^r^men,  an  i  calliniii;  upon 
Kim  to  g^ve  religious  instruction  ]  And, 
he  must  add,  that  tiothiog  had  suprised 
him  more  in  that  debate  than  to  have  the 
greftt  name  of  Cobden  appealed  to  in  sup 
port  ofthepiincipleaof  that  Bill.  Itwas.>£i 
Cobden  who,  in  1851,  supported  Mr.  Fox' 
inotioo,whichwasiiiaub3taaceidcnticalirith 
thatofhis  hon.  friend.  It  was  Mr.  Cobden 
who  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  making 
"  eTcrvbody  pay  for  the  teaching  of  every- 
body elae'fl  tefigion."  But  was  not  that 
just  what  they  did  by  that  Bill  P  It  was 
the  old  story  of  church  rates  over  again, 
with  the  diOerence  that  the  church  rate 
was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  one  denomina- 
tion, and  the  school  rate  might  be  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  tweut^  —  a  system  of 
concurrent  endowment  with  a  vengeance. 
Now,  he  did  any  that  it  was  a  litUe  dis- 
liearteDing  to  those  who  had  spent  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  in  trying  to  fjet  rid  of 
that  obnoxious  impost  to  h 
joke  fastened  on  their  necks 
ahape  by  a  Liberal  Government,  supported 
It  a  Couservaljve  Opposition.  He  did  not 
blame  hon.  geotlemeit  opposite  for  their 
support  of  that  BilL  They  knew  well 
enough  that  its  effect  in  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  about  which  they  were  most 
concerned,  would  be  to  place  tbe  education 
of  the  country  in  the  banda  of  those  in 
whose  hands  they  oaturally  wished  to  place 
it,  in  the  hands  of  the  squire  and  the  par- 
aan.  But  what  would  be  its  effect  in  the 
large  towns,  where  pactisH  were  more  evenly 
baUnoed  P    He  did  not  hedlate  to  say  that 


in  thoee  places  every  election  of  «chool 
boards  under  i<  would  be  a  sort  of  borooglL 
election  on  a  small  scats.  There  would  M 
the  eame  paesioni  created  and  the  same 
party  crias.  lie  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  take  the  form  of  "  Robinson  and  the 
Thirty-nine  ArUcles,"  and  "Jones  and 
down  with  everything."  It  was  useless  to 
say  that  tho^  explosions  did  not  oecar 
now.  The  fallacy  which  run  through  sach 
reasoning  was  this— that  they  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introducing  an  entirely 
newajBtem,  under  which  education  was  to 
be  not  only  common  to  all,  but  aupported 
by  all.  They  had,  therefore,  not  to  con- 
sider only  the  children,  or  even  the  parents. 


case,  and  who 
luld  have  a  voice  in  the  application  of 
the  money  which  they  took  out  of  tiis 
pocket — the  Britiah  ratepayer.  Therefore, 
an  entirely  differeut  set  of  considurutions 
arose  J  but,  even  under  the  present  system, 
there  were  not  wanting  sjmptoms  that 
things  did  not  work  quite  so  harmoniously 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  raembet 
for  the  UntverBity  of  Oxford  would  have 
them  to  think,  when  he  told  them  that 
nothing  was  more  common,  even  in  Wales, 
than  for  Dissenting  parentj?,  and  even  Dis- 
senting ministers,  to  send  their  children 
to  Church  schools.  Mr.  Bowstead,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Privy  Council  last  year, 
p.  2S0,  givBS  a  very  difl^rent  picture.  He 
speaks  of  the  sacnfices  made  by  work- 
i„™  «i..«  «. — ~!'']j  in  Wales — to  secure 
an  education  consonant 
to  their  own  views  of  religion,  and  says 
that  though  education  on  the  principlee  of 
tiie  Establbhed  Church  has  been  freely 
offered,  nine-tenths  of  them  are  ffoncon- 
formists,  and,  instead  of  accepting  those 
offers,  they  struggle,  at  whatever  cos^  to 
establish  unaectanan  schools  of  their  own. 
He  says — 

uon  practice  in  South  Wales  for 
■ka  to  (orm  ■  schnol  fund  by  de- 
ducting a  small  paundaga  frdm  every  work- 
man's wages,  whether  the  workmen  iiavo  eliil- 
dren  or  not,  aod  bj  means  el  this  (und  ta  give 
k  free  education  to  all  tlie  children  of  the  people 
imployed.  It  is  raucli  to  the  ci-edjt  of  the  great 
naiorily  of  the  emplo^era  that  they  consult  the 
viabes  of  the  working  population  in  the  class 
li  Schools  which  thaj  eBtablisb,  and  wlienevec 
thia  is  the  oaae  the  system  produces  admiraMe 
results.  .  .  .  Sut  tlwre  is  another  clius  ot 
works  in  which  the  employers  U9s  the  fund 
collected  b;r  ^  deduction  from  the  men's  wagoi 
to  establiah  Church  schools,  and  to  bnng  up  in 
Church  principles   a   set   ot  children  whose 
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parents  Jire  gencroiUy  Dissenten  in  ttio  propor- 
tioD  of  at  iBsat  9  to  1.  In  some  cues  of  thia 
tJDd,  which  hava  corns  under  m;  notice,  I 
find  great  discontent  prevailing  amnng:  the 
IMOple  employed.  In  several  oC  them  '' 
workmen  submit,  as  thej  are  oblifred  to  dii,  lo 
the  deduction  al  the  poundagp,  but  sPnd  their 
children  to  other  school!,  and  pay  the  i 
■chool  feet  for  them  there ;  thus  tnuj  pay  i 
wtei  lor  the  educMkin  of  thair  tuniUei.'' 
He  thoagbt  Gmt  t)ie  House  woald  agree 
that  thote  irere  not  Terj  promising'  mate- 
riaJa  out  of  which  to  coDstruct  a  "schonl 
botud."  HamAn  aatare  wns  pretlj  much 
ths  same  at  bottom  eTenrwhere,  and  if 
they  in  that  Honw  who,  lived  in  what  is 
snpposed  to  be,  metaphoricallj  at  least,  a 
coolei  Btraoaphere,  found  tbeniBelves  en- 
gaged in  interminable  Bqnabbles  the  moment 
a  theol(^eal  qaeslion  was  mooted — if 
thej  wrangled  10  limes  as  long  over  a  Bill 
relatiog  to  religion  at  they  did  over  a 
Bill  relating  to  nnjthing  else,  what  result 
m^ht  thej  report  when  ihe  same  explo- 
sive element,  that  ''leligiona  nitrp-glj- 
cerino,"  as  an  hoD.  member  called  it,  came 
to  be  handled  by  eicited  and  half- educated 
men,  bj  email  fumera  and  small  tradesmen, 
led  on  by  the  parson  on  the  one  side  and  bj 
the  deputy  minister  on  the  other  F  Be- 
fore he  sat  down  he  would  wish  tu  eay 
one  word  about  the  other  part  of  his  ban. 
frieud'a  reaolutioo,  that  which  related 
to  the  proStn^d  increase  of  the  grant  to 
existing  denominational  schools— the  Bill, 
be  it  obsrrved,  recognised  two  distinct 
eystemi  of  schools.  The  existing  schools, 
which  were,  of  course,  voluntary,  and  for 
the  most  part  purely  denominational,  and 
the  new  schools,  which  were  to  be  founded 
<m  the  ratee.  When  they  had  two  opposite 
nstems  of  education,  or,  indeed,  of  any- 
tbing  eke  rnmiing  side  by  side  with  each 
other,  the  probability,  nay,  the  certun^, 
was,  that  in  the  long  run  the  one  would 
outran  and  in  time  destroy  the  other.  He 
freely  admitted  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
ffill  he  cherished  the  hope  that  &o  rate- 
ereft(ed  schools,  vrith  the  assistance  of  the 
elaaaea  of  the  Bill  now  struck  at,  Wuld 

E dually  abeorb  the  denominational  ones 
t  what  wonld  be  the  effect  of  these  last 
KmaodmentaP  By  the  increase  of  the 
^rant  la  60  par  cent,  they  would  be  giving 
*  new  lease  of  life  to  the  old  denominational 
schools,  and  strengthem  d  as  they  would  be 
by  that  graat,  and  poeseesing  the  advant^e 
which  they  would  have  in  the  innate  dis- 
like of  everv  Englishman  to  pay  rates,  they 
Woold  graauaUy  swallow  up  and  absorb 
the  rate- supported  schods ;  so  thM  instead 


of  the  lean  kine  ealing  up  the  fat  kine,  it 
would  be  the  fat  kine  which  would  eat  up 
the  leant  Now,  he  asked,  was  that  the 
sort  of  Edncation  Bill,  cbai^d  as  it  was 
with  deoom  in  agonal  ism,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  Liberal  Oovem- 
ment  P  But,  before  he  answered  that  ques- 
tion, let  him  ask  another;  what  would 
be  said  if  ha  were  to  propose  what  would 
be  in  words,  at  lenst,  a  very  email  alteration 
in  the  BiUr  If  he  were  to  move  in  the 
second  clause  to  omit  the  words — "  This 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  Ireland."  But  the 
torn  of  Ireland  must  come  next  year,  and 
they  coald  not,  in  a  matter  of  Imperial  im- 

Rortance  tike  this,  legislate  on  one  principle 
)r  England  and  on  another  for  Ireland. 
And  yet  they  knew  very  well  that  the  same 
system  which,  when  applied  to  Ensland, 
wonld  hand  over  the  education  of  the 
country  to  the  squire  and  the  parson,  would, 
when  applied  to  Ireland,  hand  over  the 
education  of  the  country  to  Cardinal 
Cnllen.  Let  hon.  genOemen  opposite  bear 
that  in  miod ;  and  let  them  take  warning 
bv  the  fate  of  M.  Ouillotin,  the  French 
pnysician,  who  invented  a  most  ingCDioua 
machine  for  cutting  off  other  people's 
heads,  but  ended  by  having  his  own  head 
cut  on  by  his  own  machine.  But  they  told 
him,  and  it  was  really  the  only  answer  to 
tbeii  arguments — The  country  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  severance  of  religious 
and  secular  teaching,  and,  therefore,  it  wae 
useless  to  urge  it.  Nothing  wae  easiei  than 
Bay  that  the  country  bad  pronounced 
against  a  thing ;  but  he  could  not  hslp  think- 
ing that  the  feeling  of  the  country  had 
—'-(gone  some  change  on  that  subject 
in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  believed 
it  would  undei^  a  still  greater  change  in 
''  course  of  the  next  six  months,  for  time 
always  on  the  side  of  kigic  and  reason. 
But  be  that  as  it  mights— be  the  opinion  of 
the  country  what  thev  wonld — their  dul^, 
the  duty  that  vras  of  those  who,  like  hia 
hon.  friend  and  himself  held  it  radically 
wrong  to  tax  one  man  to  pay  for  the  teaching 
of  anolher  man's  religion— was  perfectly 
clear;  and,  while  they  held  themselres 
readyhereafterto  accept  the  best  compromise 
they  could  get,  they  would  be  guilty  of  some- 
'' "'"  t  more  than  inconsistency — they  would 
liltj  of  sheer  cowardice,  if  they  did  not 
at  stage  of  the  Bill  protest,  feebly  it 
might  be,  meftectnally  he  feared  it  would 
be,  but  still  protest,  honestly  and  eamertly 
proteitt,  o^inst  the  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion of  pnocinles  which,  in  their  hearts  and 
consciencei,  they  condemned. 
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Mk.  M'A.RTIIUR  said,  he  wtu  unwilling 
to  KiTO  a  silent  vote  on  thia  queslioi).     He 
cotud  not  eu^Kirt  the  ftmendment  of  bis 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Richard),  which  he 
boit;  had  been  50  drawn  up  as  to  embrace 
three  queetiooe.  each  of  which 
iiut  all  of  wbich  no  doubt  bore  on  the  main 
isMie.     It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
amendment  bad  been  coiifined 
most   two,   of  those   subjects.      He   <}uite 
agreed  with  hie  hon.  (riend  in  liis  oppoaitit- 
to  the  increase  which  the  OoTernment  pr 
posed  to  make  in  the  E^nt  to  denomina- 
tional schools;  nor  could  he  think  oth< 
wise  than  thnt  the  GovenimeDt  had  made 
a  mistake  in  adopting  thispolic;.    As  the 
hoD.  and  learned  member  foi  Oxford  (Mr 


and  it  was  most  imfortunate  tliat  the  Oo- 
vemment  should  have  introduced  the  subject. 
He  hoped  when  this  Bill  wna  introduced 
that  the  great  question  of  national  educa- 
tion wonJd  be  settled  this  session,  both 
n'des  of  the  House  desiring  a  setllemenl 
and  nmnifeeting  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
The  general  feeling  among  all  claases  was 
that  denominational  schools  proper  should 
not  be  disturbed,  and  this  compromise  wai 
entered  into  bj  gentlemen  on  that  (thi 
Liberal)  side  of  the  House.  There  wai. 
another  class  of  schools  called   rate^ded 

lols  which  the  Uovemment  ] 

rt  by  grants  from  local  rales. 

also  accepted.     But  the  Oovemment  

completely  altered  its  first  plan,  and  pro- 
posed t«  incorporate  the  second  ctaaa  of 
schools  with  the  first,  and  had  increased  the 
grant  to  fiO  per  cent.  Now,  this  would  bo 
objected  to  by  the  NonconformiHta 
and  there  was  another  class  who 
Nonconformixts,  thoui^h  not  known  by  that 
name,  the  WesleTan  Methodists,  who  would 
not  support  sucli  a  propo.<ial.  They  had 
appointed  three  large  comntittees  to  take 
this  question  into  consideration,  and  these 
committees  having  met  yesterday  passed 
imaoimously  a  resolution  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  whicb  ran  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  compromise  by  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment liBS  profosed  to  aeltle  the  existing  differ- 
ences by  the  eiela«ion  of  vnlunt.iry  tchnols 
from  lifcmi  rates.  Mid  the  provision  of  infTBSsed 
aid  lo  them  from  ParJinmenWry  grants  is 
Strongly  oondemnod  by  this  cororoiilee,  and 
that  in  Uie  judgment  of  the  commitlee  C'lBuaea 
23  and  33  should  be  reatorpd  to  [he  Bill,  with 
the  addition  of  the  amendment  elready  ac- 
cepted bv  the  Oovcrnment,  that  in  alt  rate-aided 
Bchoola  denominational  formularies  should  be 
excluded.* 


He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  (Mi. 
Richard)  on  the  question  of  compuMoB, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  meet  tiie  requirements  of  the 
country  and  get  at  the  lower  depths  of 
crime  and  poverty  unless  the  compulsory 
syi^tera  were  adopted.  But  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  amendment  he  could  not  agree, 
and  he  wasconvioced  it  was  opposed  to  the 
almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  comitry. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
the  Houw  bad  expressed  an  opposite  opiDi(ui, 
but  had  he  visited  the  manu&cturing  di»- 
trictti,  or  had  he  Iweo  present  at  a  meetdnf 
which  waa  held  last  week  in  Exeter  HklL 
of  the  working  classes,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  th«t 
class  of  the  population  was  opposed  to  a 
mere  secular  system.  What  they  said  at 
that  meeting  was-—"  We  want  increased 
Cicilities  for  education,  we  want  compuldoD, 
but  on  no  account  do  we  wish  to  have  the 
Bibki  excluded    from    the  schools."     H« 


for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt),  and 
was  under  the  strong  impression  that  be 
made  out  a  verv  good  case.  He  (Mr. 
M 'Arthur)  could  not  understand  how 
persons  could  fight  about  mere  sects  and 
parties,  and  contend  that  there  could  be  no 
common  Christianity  about  which  vre  cculd 
all  agree.  Now,  he  believed  there  was  a 
Christianity  apart  from  creeds  and  secte, 
one  wide  enot^lh  to  embrace  all,  in  which 
Christiansof  alldeoominationsmightagree, 
and  a  common  ground  on  which  all  differ- 
ences miijhl  disappear.  They  had  a  meet- 
ing in  Westminster  Hotel,  at  which  they 
had  all  the  mastqrs  of  the  different  schoob 
in  the  metropolis,  and  they  were,  as  well  as 
the  committees,  opposed  tothe  Qovernment 
proposals,  which  ne  had  condemned.  No 
one  could  go  into  a  school  and  interest  the 
children  by  ei&mining  tiiem  on  dogmas ; 
but,  if  he  explained  to  them  the  simple 
hcts  of  Bible  history,  he  would  attract  tlwir 
attention.  The  last  report  of  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  testified  to  the  success 
of  the  system  of  undenominational  instruo- 
tion.  lie  wouldasklhcbon.  member  for  Mer- 
thyr  T)dvil  what  influence  would  beexer- 
ciscd  over  the  minds  of  the  chiUren  if  they 
banished  the  Bible  from  the  school,  and  how 
would  it  he  pasaibte  to  impress  them  with 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  ?  He  defied 
them  to  teach  morality  without  the  Bible, 
and  contended  that,  if  the  House  did  not 
allow  the  Bible  to  be  taught,  teachers  would 
be  deprived  of  an  immense  power  for  good. 
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d  die&nued.  He  beliaved  the  feeling  of 
the  country  gensmily  was,  that  ta  buiish 
tlie  Bible  from  «choMs  nimid  aot  only  be  a 
grsftt  nuBUke,  but  would  also  be  a  national 
ain;  and  he  reminded  bon.  members  that 
thsre  vers  majiy  aubjects  that  could  be 
taafht  from  the  Bible  on  which  all  denomi- 
nations naie  agreed.  The  Bible  had  done 
more  than  aujthing  else  for  the  common 
Khool  qrstem  of  America,  while  with  regard 
to  Ireland  nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
than  the  national  system  which  was  eatab- 
liihed  by  the  late  Iiord  Derby.  It  was  £«id 
that  next  year  a  Bill  would  be  introduced 
to  deal  with  education  in  Ireland ;  but  no 
greater  inj  ury  could  be  done  to  that  country 
than  to  interfere  with  the  present  ^stem, 
and  be  hoped  the  OoTernment  would  not 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Kb.  DIXON  movM  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Debate /itrM«r  at^ounudm  Thm-Mdeif. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS^ 
June2Zrd,  1870. 

ELEUENTJlKT    EDUCATION 

fre-a»nmitted)  bill — [bill  167.] 

{Mr.  IV.    E.  Fertter,  Mr.  aecrtlaty  Bruct.) 

COXUITTEE.     ADJOUBtrSD    DBBATG. 

THIRD   NIGHT. 


Older  read,  for  reaumii^  adjourned  de- 
bate on  .amendment  proposed  to  question 
raOth  June],  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
fasve  the  chair;"  and  which 


To  teave  out  from  the  word  "  Tliot "  to  tbe 
eod  of  Ibe  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  tbe  RTants  to  existing  denominational  schools 
Should  not  be  iocrDaaod  i  and  that,  in  an; 
nalional  ajatem  of  elementary  education,  tho 
attendance  should  be  everywhere  compulsory, 
■nd  the  religious  instniction  should  be  supplied 
by  voluntary  effort  and  not  out  of  public 
ruo(b,''-(Jfr.  Utiuy  Btdurd,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Queition  Hffun  proposed,  "  That  the 
words  propoAM  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
tbe  question." 

Debate  rtmarud. 

Ua.  DLXON  Mid,  that  on  a  farmer 
night  the  rirht  bon.  buonet  the  member 
(or  Droitwi^  (Sir  John  Paldngl«n^  re- 
marked that  he  thought  he  (Ur.  Dixon) 
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was  an  educaljoiiiat,  meaning,  he  suppiwed, 

thereby  that  the  course  of  action  he  had 
taken  m  reference  to  this  measure  was  iif- 
conaistent  with  such  a  position.  Ilia  hon. 
IHendthBmemborfor  tho  Edinbur^  and  St. 
Andrews  Univeraitie*  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair), 
after  giving  on  Monday  night  last  a  most 
vivid  and  striking  description  of  the  educa- 
tional duiiciencJeB  in  our  large  towns, 
observed  that  he  wondered  how  he  (Ui. 
Dixon)  could  let  the  Qovemment  delaj 
for  an  hour  the  passing  of  an  Edocation 
BiU.  Ilia  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  also  in  hia  epeecb 
stated  that  it  rested  rerv  much  with  the 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Richard) 
and  himaelf  (Ur.  Dixon),  whether  tbe 
religious  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  cbil- 
dien  of  England'  uneducated  for  another  10 
years.  He  could  not  understand  why  such 
obeerratioQS  were  addressed  to  them.  They 
were   of  all  men  a   portion   of  the    most 

Suiet  and  unobtrusive  class.  They  sel- 
om  spoke ;  but  he  understood  those  obeer- 
vations  to  mean  that  it  was  acknowledged 
that  they  represented  the  opinions  of 
many  influential  persona  outaide  tJie  House. 
Were  they,  then,  doing  wrong  iu  express- 
ing those  opinions,  and  was  there  anything 
un-Parliamentary  or  bctious,  or  anything 
that  the  Government  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of^  in  their  conduct  ?  It  was  not 
their  &ult  that  the  House  of  Commons  w«a 
engaged  at  that  late  period  of  the  seasion 
in  debating  this  important  question,  any 
more  than  it  was  the  bult  of  tbe  Qovem- 
ment or  the  House ;  but  on  so  great  a  sub- 
ject, no  matter  when  it  was  brought 
lorward,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Qovemment  should  know  what  were  the 
opinions  not  only  of  bon.  members,  but 
also  the  opinions  of  large  sections  of  people 
out-of-doors  in  reference  to  it.  All  that 
they  liad  done,  and  oil  that  they  intended 
to  do,  was  to  take  CTery  opportunity  that  wis 
offered  them  of  eipreesing  their  opinioiis 
fully  and  &ee]y,  in  order  Uiat  the;  might 
have  their  due  weight  in  the  House,  and 
he  did  it  because  he  was  an  educationist  and 
should  always  be  one.  He  was  not  a  reli-  , 
gionist  as  contiadisUngnished  to  an  educa- 
tionist. Be  had  no  objects  to  serve  apart 
from  those  that  were  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  country ;  but 
what  he  wished  was  that  a  measure  of 
such  vast  importance  should  be  well  COD- 
aidered  and  fully  debaledj  and  Uiat  they 
should  not  come  to  a  deciaion  upon  it  with- 
out rightly  understanding  what  they  weie 
about,  for  a  false  step  made  now  might  be 
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Mr.  Diron. 


1^  the  grGAteet  importuice — miglit  be  irre- 
trieTBble,  or,  At  all  erenta,  iiiTolve  them  io 
COTuidaratioiu  which  it  would  take  je^rs  to 
TBinoTe.  To  conidder  now  the  whole  matter 
-treU  would  not  WHsle  but  mve  time. 

tmproBched  its  coTudde  ration  with  a 

ta  its  importance  which  he  could  scarcely 
dMcribe,  and  with  the  AiB  conviction  that 
an  personal  eonsidentioiia  and  all  party 
ties  ought  b>  be  put  in  the  background,  and 
the  country  might  laviah  well  ha  wealth 
snd  influence,  i!  need  be,  to  remove  every 
obstacle  that  eiiated  in  the  way  of 
the  education  of  the  people.  He  again 
tjumked  the  Govenunent  for  the  spirit 
with  which  it  had  approacbed  the  ques- 
tJon,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
introduced  it  —  not  but  that  there  were 

r,t  evils  in  the  BiD ;  and  knowing  what 
position  of  the  Oovemment  h^  been, 
and  wa»,  with  reference  to  it,  be  was  not 
going  to  be  hypercritical,  or  condemn  the 
Oovemment  for  not  doing  what  thn 
UioBght  they  were  unable  to  do.  He  ad- 
mitted that  bon.  members  on  the  other 
fdde  of  the  House  had  made  con 
Nonconformity  and  the  extreme 
the  country,  which  were  thanhfiilly  re- 
ceived by  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be 
feH  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  what  ap- 

eared  to  him  to  be  the  great  defect  of  the 
ivemment  Bil).  and  also  to  point  out 
what  would  still  nave  to  be  yielded  by  boo. 
members  opposite  before  they  could  arrive 
at  a  permanent  fletdemcnt  of  this  question. 
What  was  their  position?  They  had  one 
of'tbe  Btrongeat  Uovemments  that  had  ex- 
isted tor  many  years,  the  most  able  Prime 
Hiniater  the  counb^  bad  had  since  the 
tame  of  Pitt,  and  at  the  Education  Dojurt- 
ment  they  bad  a  minister  who 
only  deservedly  popular,  but  who  was  aup- 
poaed  to  posaess  special  qualities  for  the 
settlement  of  this  question ;  and,  besides 
that,  they  were  supported  by  a  democracy 
whose  power  had  not  yet  Men  fully  do- 
veloped,  but  whoso  power  and  influence 
had  been  fiilly  and  freely  placed  at  their 
disposal,  but  jet  they  had  a  measure  of 
'  education  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Qovermnent,  indi- 
cated hesitation  and  even  weakness.  If 
this  was  to  be  a  national  measure,  as  stated 
the  other  night  by  the  Vira-Preddent  of 
the  Conncil.  it  was  essential  that  there 
^ould  be  school  boards  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  every  ctOd  in  the  country ;  hut  yet 
It  was  proper  to  make  them  permissive, 
—■ '  "^-  consD^uenoe  wooM  be  thai  " 


estabUsbed  for  some  years  to  come.  Amin, 
there  was  to  be  what  was  called  compulsory 
attendance ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ere^- 
where  enforced,  and  as  that  part  of  t£a 
Bill  was  to  be  permissive,  fas  doubted  if 
its  compolsoiy  powers  would  be  put  intA 
execution  except  in  a  Aw  of  the  large 
towns.  The  religious  difficult  had  been 
so  dealt  with  in  the  ffill  as  to  bring  all  tiM 
Nonconformigt  bodien  into  antagonism  with 
it.  It  was  evident  that  where  school  bcarda 
did  not  exist  there  State  action  must  erase. 
It  was  true  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
Bill  tiiat  there  should  be  school  boards 
where  efficient  schools  did  not  exist;  but, 
then,  in  these  schools,  although  they  might 

3ipear  to  be,  in  tiie  estimation  of  the 
ovemment,  efficient,  that  which  was  im- 
portant to  a  system  of  education  would  be 
wanting,  for  they  would  lack  the  rapport 
that  could  be  given  to  them  by  scnool 
boards,  which  was  essentiat  for  lbs  fuU 
development  of  a  national  system.  What 
they  desired  was  that  all  the  schools  of  th« 
country  should  be  incoroorated  in  one 
national  school  system.  It  was  desirable 
that  an  the  advantages  which  oonld  be  de- 
rived from  every  part  of  the  country  should 
be  communicated  oy  means  of  the   Educa- 


it  be  possible  to  csjtt  out  compulsion  F  As 
the  principle  of  inoirect  compulsion  had 
been  admitted  in  the  ViH,  surely  it  vraa  a 
defect  that  there  were  not  to  be  the  means 
bv  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
eSect  of  the  £611,  as  it  stood,  would  he  that 
compulsion  might  be  adopted  hi  some  large 
towns ;  but  it  mif^t  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  intended  that  the  compulsorr  clavsea 
diovld  be  enfiMved  in  the  mial  districta ; 
not  that  the  agricuHural  labourers  tbem- 
selvaa  Were  distaclined  to  adopt  compulsian, 
but  because  Aey  were  so  mW)b  mtteTed 
overanextentofcoantry,aDd  so  immediately 
under  the  influence  M  the  higher  elassee 
who  resided  around  them.  Under  Ihia  in- 
Suence  the  labouiing  nlarwrii  in  those  di»- 
trids  wouU,  not  unnatnnlly,  &ncT  that 
compulsory  edneatim  meeat  a-  withdrawal 
of  part  of  the  &mily  income;  and  it  would 
become  a  difficult  matter  ta  get  them  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  BilL 
The  farmere,  as  everybody  knew,  would 
earnestly  oppose  this  part  of  tha  meaoore  ; 
'""'"'w,  in  their  shortsightedneBB,  they 
led  that  they  would  be  acting  contrary 
HI  meir  otm  interests^  as  employers  M 
taboor,  if  th^  did  not  oppose  ni^b-chsi 
education  amoog  their  servant^  or  «t»» 
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■nr  edwstioii  at  ail,  u  m  wme  cues  lie  lud 
lukrd  at.  ["No,  noT]  At  anj  nte,  he 
had  been  tatd  go.  What  the  fitmien  ap- 
preheDdsd  wu  that  education  ^ru  iDtooded 
Id  be  the  meaaa  of  rBisin?  wages.  Thej 
were  afraid  that  when  ohiMran  neeired  a 
gooi  eduoatioii  thej  would  commence  to 
migrate  and  emigrate,  and  that  scarcitj  ot 
UxHir  would  faa  the  result.  He  thonght 
(ho  OoTerament  oogjit  to  endaaTow  to 
onrride  thete  ol^ectiiHie^  instead  of  makiiig 
•nj  exceptional  proTimon  in  the  BiS  for 
luial  difltncts.  The  Oorenunent  relied 
npOB  tha  SDCCCTB  of  the  experiment  in  the 
wge  towiu;  bat  what  f^nanntee  wa«  then 
th^  khey  wonld  adopt  it  if  it  woold  plane 
them,  in  r^;srd.to  theemploTmBnt  of  chil- 
dnn,  at  a  dnadrantage  a*  eompared  wi^ 
naigUMmtuig  towns  and  diatncts  in  which 
eoaapolBion^was  not  canned  out  P  Bendes, 
■ten  wo«ld  not  enforce  a  penal  law  in  one 
town  wkon  thev  knew  it  wae  in  abeyance  in 
amther ;  and  diat  tbtt  &ot  would  prevent 
the  fomtation  of  a  poolic  apinion  in  bTooi 
•f  the  kw  in  places  where  compulsjon  was 
•doptod.  'Wbj  «hoDld  Parliament,  with 
•0  these  objecbons  to  a  partial  and  permia- 
■re  hw,  DedtAle  to  make  raunpulaion 
nsirerBal,  ■eeing  that  the  proposal  had 
teen  nnanimon^^  approved  at  hnndreds  of 
crowded  meetinga  held  in  all  parte  of  the 
oinratry  f    With  reference  to   edncational 
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forert^  of  the  parents.  The  Government 
tdmittai^  this  net,  which  was  proved  by 
MatiAics,  proposed  to  put  in  foroe  a  com- 
paJaoTT  law  wliich  they  said  woold  remove 
Ae  difficulty,  inasmncfa  as  it  would  allow 
the  school  boarde  to  admit  into  adiools 
irithont  any  charge  thoae  childtcn  whose 
pannte  were  nnable  to  pay  the  school  pence. 
ne  people  thronghont  the  country  ob- 
jected to  tha^  on  the  ground  that  such 
laienU  wonld  be  in  the  poaitJon  of  psnpen>, 
and  what  they  really  prelsTred  instead  of 
it  waa  that  education  ahonld  be  made 
AoroogUy  national;  that  it  should  be 
imdei  the  ohaige  of  ^  State:  that  it  should 
be  paid  ont  of  the  natjonal  eicbeqner.  They 
daorad  abo  that  tike  middle-cMse  aehooku 
and  even  the  nniTereities,  should  be  opened 
fiee  to  aD,  without  distinction  of  claas,  so 
tiiat  the  poorest  child  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  advanced  degreoe  in 
leaniiig.  It  might  be  objected  that  by 
doing  so  they  would  be  acting  unjustly ; 
that  they  would  be  taxing  the  people  of 
the  country  in  order  to  obtun  the  education 
of  diildten  whose  parents  ought  to  nsy  for 
it,  and  that  such  a  proceeding  would  tend 


to  weaken  the  parental  ties.  There  was, 
however,  an  endowed schoolin  BirmiDgham 
where  1,800  pupils  received  a  superior  edu- 
cation; buthenever  heard  that tbeparental 
dea  had  buen  weakened  by  the  education  of 
the  children  there.  Gonaideiing  the  advan- 
tagee  to  be  guned,  he  thought  the  objec- 
tion a  amall  one  that  they  ought  not  to  um 
£500,000  of  the  money  which  had  bees 
subscribed  by  those  penons  who  supported 
denominalionid  schools.  Such  a  considera- 
tion appeared  very  small  when  the  Houba 
bore  in  mind  that  some  £60  or  £100  were 
annually  spent  in  luEuiies  throughout  the  - 
country  by  the  poor  theraselTes.  Then  th« 
Government  was  ricb^  having  an  avulabla 
iurplns,  which  kssug^^estedmigfat  be  drawn 
upon  forth*  assisting" the  edncation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  On  tha  subject  of 
the  religious  difficulty,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Goverament  had  shown  too  much 
hssitBtioD.  Other  hon.  mambers  had  already 
dwdt  upon  this  question ;  and  he  hoped 
yet  to  hear  bis  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
OarJiBle  (Ur.  Potter),  who  would,  doubtloaiy 
bs  in  a  position  to  tell  the  House  that  they 
need  not  fear  the  religious  difficulty.  De- 
Qomicatiooal  eohools  at  present  existinK 
might  hereafter  be  increased  in  number, 
ana  grants  hitherto  made  to  them  might  be 
angTnented  to  the  extant  of  one-halt  Now, 
hoshonld  like  it  to  be  clearly  undentood 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  transfer  of  the  bnrdena  of  the  cost  of 
those  schools  from  the  rates  to  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Ho  had'  always  felt  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  agreat  one  to  increase  the  ratea  for 
the  sdke  even  of  educational  purposes.  Tha 
Bill  which  the  Katiooal  Ed ocaiional  Leaguo 
bad  drawn  np,  ^erefore,  provided  that 
the  Govemmeut  should  be  invited  to  ctm- 
tribnte  to  tha  support  of  all  schools  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  entire  cost. 
What  ha  contended  for  was  that,  b  em; 
future  extension  of  QovemmeDt  aid  (« 
education,  it  should  be  diatinotly  provided 
that  in  all  sohiola  which  ahonld  ba  erected 
and  receive  grants,  and  in  all  exisUng 
schools  which  should  receive  adifitianBl 
grants,  the  religion  ot  any  paiticutu  sect 
ahonld  not  be  taught,  bat  that  the  rel^ona 
teaching,  if  any,  shonld  ne  of  an  nnaecta- 
rian  character.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  body  he  represented.  They,  therefor^ 
considered  the  amendment  foreabadowed 
by  the  Prime  Minister — giving  increased 
grants  to  denominational  schools — to  bo  in 
direct  violation  of  a  meet  important  prin- 
dide,  a  principle  which  the  Nonconbr- 
mists  and  the  Liberal  party  were  not  diipotd 
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to  abtndoD.  This  lut  amendment  had 
enlireljBliatteied  their b ope  of  onethoTDuhlv 
DatJonal  sjat«m  of  educalion,  for  it  created 
two  dUtinct  clsMes  of  schoola  in  tbe  couc^. 
IF,  under  these  circumstancaa,  ihe  denomi- 
natiooal  schools  where  to  bftTe  their  grants 
increued  from  10a.  to  16b,  a  head,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  children's  oence  miftbt 
be  collected,  the  result  would  be  immensi 
MhotJs  suBtained  at  the  ccst  of  the  OoTem- 
ment  and  the  children's  pence,  while  the 
subscripUons  of  the  manegen  would  be  no 
longer  needed.  At  any  rate,  such  would 
often  be  the  result ;  but  supposing  it  were 
not  inTsriftbly  so,  the  burden  upon  the 
subscriben  would  be  oomparativety  insig- 
nificant  What  would  be  the  result  then  ? 
The  Oovemment  would  have  permitted' 
a  IsT^  number  of  private  Wiea,  of 
committeeB  and  managers  throughout  the 
couDtr?,  to  hare  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  though  these  com- 
mittees would  be  quite  irresponsible  as 
regarded  a  great  part  of  the  educational 
work.  The  results  would  be  disastrous. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  power  of  these 
irrespODsihle  school  committees  to  maintun 
the  schools  BO  well  as  the  school  boards. 
If  tfaey  possessed  the  power,  why  call  the 
school  boards  into  existence?  The  answer 
was  that  tbe  school  boards  would  be  nble 
to  do  that  which  the  committees  had 
failed  to  do.  With  reference  to  these 
increased  grants,  several  hon.  memheia  had 
addressed  tbe  GoTommeDt,  and  said  that 
some  guarantees  ought  to  be  ^ven  that  the 
grants  might  be  relied  upon.  ItwasDotioed 
that  tbe  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
OouDcil  made  no  reply  to  this  suggestion. 
In  fact,  no  reply  that  could  be  satisfactory 
was  possible ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  right 
hoD.  member  for  Droitwich,  (Sir  John 
PaloDgtan),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt),  alludbd  to 
a  compact  made  between  the  Oovernment 
and  the  existing  schools  with  reference  to 
the  existjcg  plana  of  the  old  schools.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  no  such  cftrnpsct 
existed. in  a  Parhamentary  sense,  or  was 
recopiiaed  by  the  country.  He  thought  he 
was  justiSed  in  warning  hon.  members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  that  there  waa 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  that  such 
gnnta  ought  to  be  considered  and  varied 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  if  there  waa  to 
be  any  understanding  that  those  grants 
should  be  increased,  future  Parliaments  and 
future  representatives  of  the  large  towns 
and  the  Nonconformist  bodies  would  un- 
oMsiogly  agitate  against  thoae  iocraaaed 


grants  fqr  denominational  purposes,  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  carry  them.  He  waa  as  tolerant  of  secti 
08  any  man.  He  bad  no  prejudices  against 
the  Nonconformiats,  or  In  favour  of  them. 
He  waa  not  a  Nonconformist  himself.  But 
he  felt  that  if  the  other  proviuons  of 
the  Oovemment  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  if  they  should  find  that  through- 
out all  the  new  schools  that  were  to  be 
built  there  should  be  a  promise  given  to 
teach  sectarian  reli^on,  thef  would  also 
find  that  there  would  be  religious  cootro- 
versies  of  a  character  that  would  bs  detri- 
mental to  religion  itaplf,  and  would  not 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  educated  in  them.     Whs t  would 


her  for  Soutb  Hampshire  (Mr.  Oowper- 
Temple)  and  accepted  by  the  Uovf  mment  P 
The  question  would  have  to  he  debated  in 
the  local  board  whether  any  religion  at  all 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  if  it 
were  decided  that  religion  was  to  be  taught 
there  would  arise  tbe  further  debate  what 
the  religion  should  be,  the  object  being 
that  the  majority  of  the  hoard  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster,  who 
was  to  be  taken  from  B  normal  college  of 
their  own  persuasion.  But  if  it  were 
necessary  that  these  masters  should  teach 
religion,  and  teach  it  from  thdr  heart  and 
soul,  clearly  the  religion  which  that  man 
would  teach  would  be  the  religion  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Then,  would 
there  not  be  dissatisfaction  to  two  classes 
of  people  F  Would  not  Uie  parents  of  the 
minority  section. object  that  their  children 
did  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  religious 
teaching  for  which  they  paid.  And  what 
would  the  ratepayers  sayf  They  were 
paying  for  tbe  teaching  of  religion,  and 
that  he  objected  to.  That  meant  that  in 
the  sgricultural  districts  of  England  the 
teachers  would  be  of  tbe  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  in  places  whaie 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  majority 
the  case  would  be  reversed.  And  bow 
could  they  admit  this  principle  in  England 
and  refuse  it  in  Ireland?  We  must  look 
forward  to  tbe  establishment  of  schools  in 
Ireland,  where  the  teacher  should  bs  not 
only  a  Romnn  Catholic,  but  should  teach 
the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  and  be  pud 
by  the  State  for  so  doing.  This  was  astate 
of  things  which  ou^ht  not  to  exist,  which 
was  against  the  principles  of  a  very  lai^ 
portion  of  the  people,  and  which  waa  a 
prindple  that  had  Iwen  abaodoned  by  thia 
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House.  When  thej  disestabluhed  and  dis- 
BCidawed  tbo  Irish  Church,  the  principle 
vhich  they  procloiaied  vtM,  thnt  so  far  as 
the  future  w&s  couaidered,  so  far  as 
the  preaeat  action  could  ba  brought  to  bear 
Ml  Ine  queetiou,  there  waa  to  be  a  Beverance 
of  the  Hction  of  iLe  State  from  sectarisD 
nUgious  teach iDg.  And  these  clauses 
woold  be  in  direct  contra  ventioD  ofthia  great 
p:iniup]e.  The  whole  of  tbe  Nonconfor' 
miata  lateipreCed  thia  clauae  in  tbe  Bense  he 
had  just  dascribed,  and  he  felt  couTinced 
ihat,  apart  from  the  evlla  of  the  discords 
aod  dissensions  which  would  occur  in 
ipecial  diatrictx,  the;  would  6nd  that  the 

K ration  of  the  claiues  would  be  such 
t  the  Nod  conformists  would  be  in  per- 
jw^al  antagonism  to  the  principles  from 
which  they  had  always  dissented.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  stated,  and  it  bad 
been  echoed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  titate  in  realiiy,  in  reference  to 
:beBe  denominational  scnools,  would  only 
p*y  for  aecnlar  instruction,  and  that  already 
(here  was  that  complete  Eeparation  between 
tbe  State  and  religion  which  they  adfo- 
cated.  They  replied  that  if  hon.  members 
would  really  consider  the  case  of  thesedeno- 
unatiunal  schools,  it  would  be  found  that 
without  these  Qovemmeut  arants  the 
ichooU  could  not  exist.  The  schools 
eiisted  by  virtue  of  these  grants ;  and 
when  tbe  Uouse  of  Commons  made  the 

ratA,  they  made  themselves  re^ponsilile 
what  tbe  schools  taught.  And  when- 
ofer  a  denemiuational  school  was  supported 
hj  the  QoyernmeDt  it  waa  impossible 
for  BU  uudenominalional  school  to  be 
created  and  to  compete  with  the  other 
•chool,  and  therefore  they  not  only 
made  the  denomiDational  schools  live  by 
Tiitne  of  tbe  grant,  but  they  prevented 
other  achools  from  starting,  excepting  where 
th«  district  was  large  enough  for  two  Bchocls, 
which  often  was  not  the  case.  The  Vice- 
Prtudent  badstated  that  their  position  waa 
illogica),  that  they  had  no  light  to  a  cnn- 
stientious  objection  to  the  teaching  of  a 
Chorch  from  which  they  dissented  unless 
Ihej  would  also  grant  to  those  who  wished 
for  this  religious  teaching  that  they  should 
bsve  a  conscientious  objection  against  the 
iriigious  teaching  ID  theee  aehools.  The 
Viee-Fresident  aJso  said  that  there  were 
koadreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of 
people  who  bad  those  conscientious  objec- 
tiona  and  who  did  not  wisb  that  religion 
dKnild  be  severed  from  educattoa.     But  be 


people  wished  to  be  mixed  up  with  secular 
education  i*  When  the  Vice-President 
talked  of  religion  did  be  not  mean  that  kind 
of  uneectarian  teaching  which  was  meant 
bj  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Jacob  Bright)  when  he  placed  on  the  paper 
his  amendment  to  Clause  14,  and  by  the 
hon.  and  leamed  member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  b;  bis  amendment  on  guing  into 
Committee  F  Did  thej  not  mean  unsectariaa 
Bible  teaching?  that  the  Bible  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  school?,  and  that  the 
master  should  be  permitted  to  give  just  so 
much  of  explanation  as  waa  necessary  to 
enable  the  children  to  comprehend  it?  Sudi 
waa  the  idea  of  reli^ous  teaching  which 
they  bad  in  their  minds.  In  reference  to 
the  amendments  of  his  ri^ht  hon.  Iriend,  he 
would  venture  to  sav  this— thst  Dotwith- 
ttanding  thej  had  oeen  rejected  by  the 
Prima  Minister  as  impoaeible  and  unten- 
able, if  tbe  OoTemuient  had  seen  the  way 
to  these  amendments  they  would  have  been. 
received  by  the  House,  npproved  by  the 
country,  and  however  subtle  legal  minds 
might  be  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  poeitloD,  tbe  practical  difficulty  would 
have  vanished  and  thenuealion  would  have 
been  settled  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Ue 
shared  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Ue  felt  the  logical  difficulty ;  he  waa  op- 
posed to  theseamrndments;  heneversanc- 
tioned  them.  Yet  he  woujd  have  submitted 
to  them  with  remarkable  cordiality.  Ue 
could  not,  however,  have  ventured  oi    " 


with  tbe  difficulty.  They  now  had  to 
choose  between  Don-religious  teaching  in 
the  schools,  or  sectarian  teaching  in  the 
achoob  by  the  schoolmaster.  WQeo  tbe 
alteroatlve  was  put  before  the  people,  and 

uestion,    it 

d  decide  in 
a  very  different  way  Irom  the  way  iu  which 
they  nad  hitherto  decided,  and  he  doubted  , 
whether  the  hundreds  of  thousands  would 
ack  for  tlie  sectarian  teaching  which  they 
now  asked  for.  They  bad  been  told  of  the 
zeal  which  the  clergy  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  had  shown  for  religious  teaching; 
but  when  it  waa  proposed  that  those  very 
gentlemen  should  give  their  teaching  Toliin- 
tarily,  outside  of  school  hours,  it  waa  swd 
said  they  were  unreasonable  in  expect- 
ing that  the  clergy  would  give  it.  There 
was  an  incontieteocy  here.  We  were  also 
told  that  the  parents  were  desirous  of  ginog 
their  Icbildren  a  reliKioul  education;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  give  their  educft- 
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tion  outside  gchool  hoon,  it  was  said  the 
<:iildreQ  would  not  attend.  But  tha  paroiiL') 
conld  not  be  aniiona  for  religioaa  edac&tion 
for  their  children,  if  they  refused  to  dve  it 
Bia  ngkt  hoa  friend  the  ^^ce-Pre9i3ent  of 
the  Ooondl  had  referred  to  certain  mept- 
ings  in  which  strong  resoIutJonB  had  been 
passed  in  favour  of  reli^ona  inatmcdnn. 
In  reference  to  the  meetiiifF  at  Bradford  his 
light  hon.  friend  had  misinterpreted  the 
uognage,  and  he  was  grateful  for  small 
nemieB.  -rn  London  there  had  been  meet- 
in{^  and  his  rig-ht  hon.  friend  eeemed  to 
have  nnderetood  a  remark  of  Mr.  Spur^oa 
in  adifierentwaj  from  the  maoner  in  which 
ba  (Mr.  Oizon)  understood  it  Mr.  Spnr- 
geoB  «aid  ho  would  not  be  a  party  to  ihe 
eicliuion  of  the  Bible  tiom  education.  But 
who  bad  ever  talked  about  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  from  education?  The  part; 
with  whom  he  (Mr.  Dizon^  acted  bad  in- 
Tariahly  said  that  the  Biblo  was  to  he 
introduced  by  the  school  boards.  He  did 
not  sea  that  Mr.  Spui^eon  had  ever  uttered 
anything  indicating  a  want  of  harmony  with 
those  with  whom  he  (Ur.  Dixon)  acted. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  meeting  at  Eieter 
Hall,  the  resolutions,  whji^h  were  unani' 
mon^ly  and  enthusiastically  ca'ried,  were  in 
favour  of  Bible  reading,  A  remark  was 
nadB  by  one  of  the  s[«BkerH  that  if  the 
Oorernment  Bill  were  to  pass  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  there  would  be  throughout  the 
country  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  opposition 
and  antagonisDi  to  the  Government  arising 
Iherefrooiin  the  mindsofsomeof  the  firmest 
and  fotemoetand  longest-continued  Huppor- 
ters  of  the  present  Goremment.  Bethought 
the  feeling  was  shored  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nonconfonnist  body_,  and  that  if  the 
Bill  were  to  be  passed  in  its  present  form 
thare  would  arise  wide-spread  diasalis^- 
taoD.  As  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  lUuhard)  he  would 
Kmarkthat  it  was  not  an  amendment  of  the 
National  Education  League,  The  hon. 
goatleman  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
I«agoe,  and  consequently  he  (Mr.  I&on) 
^  not  consider  himaelfinany  wayrespon- 
rible  for  it  But  it  was  hia  intention  to 
BDpportit,  and  he  hoped  that  nothing  would 
occur  to  indnca  him  to  hesitate  An  a  mo- 
ment in  dividing  in  favoarof  his  amend- 
ment. There  might  be  some  members  who 
would  decline  to  go  into  the  lobby  with  his 
koa  friend  the  member  for  Merthyr  l^dvil  j 
but  they  would  also  probably  object  to  go 
into  the  same  lobby  with  the  Government 
'""■  amendment  was  not  intended  to  catch 
tM  of  the  House ;  hut  to  give  an  op- 
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portnnity  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  tho 
country  mig-ht  understand.  If  this  measure 
was  to  be  a  sa'.tsfactory  measure  it  must  be 
bued  on  the  opinions  of  the  House,  and 
those  opinions  sanctioned  by  the  countrY, 
elsethe  oasis  would  be  insecure,  and  conld 
not  be  firm,  And  how  was  the  Govern- 
ment to  know  the  0[>inion8  of  the  House 
unless  teey  were  expressed  by  a  division  ? 
He  believed  that  they  were  doin^a  great 
servicctothe  Govemment,  to  wbidithey 
had  always  been  i;o  loyal,  in  acting  in  the 
manner  m  which  he  was  now  acdng. 
When  thev  went  into  Committee  he  hoped 
tbey  would  go  vrith  minds  much  clearer  than 
they  were  at  present,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  inclined  to  take  that 
fixed  and  firm  and  invariable  pontioa  which 
was  indicated  in  the  course  vl  the  debate, 
but  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  admissions  and  modifv 
clauses  afiecting  various  points  which  won]d 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Nonconformiati.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  and  other 
hon,  gentlemen  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment did  so  from  no  wish  to  delay  th« 
Bill,  and  from  no  feeling  of  opposition 
to  religious  instruction ;  but  because  they 
believed  that  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to  the  children  would  receive  an  education 
that  would  be  really  sonudcr  and  more 
truly  religions  than  that  which  would  be 

Siven  to  them  under  the  Bill  in  its  preeent 
>Tm.  He  trusted  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Govemment  would  take 
note  of  those  who  wwit  into  the  lobby  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  hie  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  for  he  would 
find  that  they  represented  important  sec- 
lions  oot  of  Parliament,  whose  views  on 
the  subject  ought  not  to  be  ligbtiy  disie- 

Mk.  BRUCE  aasured  his  hon.  Mend  who 
had  just  sat  down  that  he  was  one  of  .the 
last  petaons  to  whom  he  shonld  think  of 
SEcrtbing  a  desire  to  delay  the  progress  of 
national  education.  He  -had  iMig  been  k 
fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  same  cans«, 
and  he  cheerfully  admitted  the  earaesttrass 
of  his  eRbrts  in  that  direction.  As  to  th6 
Bill  under  discuteion,  he  would  observe 
that,  although  it  would  not  estaWish  otie 
nniform  syBtpm,  it  fuiSished  the  iBBiina  of 
8pre*ding  education  oV«  the' whole  breadth 
ef  tlieland.  Tbe-prinCiptfe  of* compulsioB> 
dthougit  only  partially  Adopted,  was  alM 
contained  in  the  Aeisure,  and,  finding  that 
to  be  so,  lie  could  Well  conceive  that  bit 
hon.  friend  Vrbuld  with  great  reluctance 
pURue  an^  course  whldi  might  delay  even 
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for  «  moment  the  progress  of  the  Bill;  ftnd 
that  which  he  eaid  with  reGpect  to  bis  hon. 
friend,  he  was  prepared  to  saj  with  ie|;aTd 
to  the  hon.  memW  for  Mertbyr  Tydvil 
(Mr.  Richard),  who  had  eipreesed  in  the 
ttroogeat  tHrms  his  sense  of  the  dilBculuas 
of  the  question,  and  who,  with  that  hooesty 
which  was  natural  to  him,  hud  declared  it 
to  be  hia  earnest  desire  that  the  Bill  might 
pass.  But  when  he  came  to  coneidur  the 
recoTDmendntijns  which  had  been  made  hj 
tho«e  two  faon.  geotlemea,  be  must  confess 
that  if  the  GuvBmment  were  so  unwise 
as  to  accede  to  them  the  result  must, 
in  his  opinion,  be  not  ontj  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  present  Bill,  but  also 
to  endanger  the  success  of  any  measure 
that  might  be  brought  forward  here- 
after. The  miiin  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment  was  tuat  the  schooL)  of  this 
coQDtry  should  be  secular;  and  ha  quite 
admitted  that,  if  we  were  to  have  but  one 
system  of  national  education,  he  saw  no 
other  refug«  than  tbe  secular  system.  Much 
had  been  paid  in  pr^ae  of  the  secular  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  QoTerument  were  cooviiiced 
— quite  irrespectively  of  their  own  indivi- 
dual opinions^tbat  neither  the  country  Dor 
the  House  was  prepared  to  adopt  that  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  would  consequently  hsT>: 
been  mischievous  and  useless  to  propose  iL 
Before  proceeding  further,  he  desired  to 
point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  underlying 
the  arguments  which  bad  been  used  by  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  BilL  His  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  described 
it  as  a  measure  to  make  the  education  of 
the  country  universally  and  for  ever  deno- 
minatioDai.  The  hon.  aod  learned  member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  V.  Harcourt)  spoke  of  it  as 
pureand  nudiluted  deuoaunatiuQalism.  He 
should  wish,  therefore,  to  state  what  was 
the  real  priuciple  of  the  measure.  It  was 
essentially  a  supple  men  taiy  measure.  The 
Govermnent  baa  consistently  maintained 
that  this  was  its  character.  They  did  not 
propose  to  deal  with  the  ezietiog  system. 
They  thought  that  system  ought  to  be  res- 

Cted  for  many  reasons.  They  could  not 
ret  that  when,  in  years  past,  the  country 
had  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  system,  the 
efforts  of  generous  and  patriotic  individuals 
bad  been  energetically  li^rected  to  supplying 
a  great  national  want;  andtbey  were,  there- 
fore^ of  opinion  that  it  would  be  ungracioue 
as  well  as  ungrateful,  and  would  have  the 
•Sect  of  givmg  an  immediate  and  perhaps 
lasting  wound  to  the  cause  ot  edu<;ation  if 
they  were  suddenly  to  displace  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  introduce  anew  and  uniform  system. 


In  bringing  in  the  Bill  the  Government 
ere  impressed  with   the   belief  that  the 
future  state  of  nntiiical  education  must  be 
teft  to  time,  aad  that  the  country  was  not 
as  yet  ripe  for  any  one  system.    They  were 
persuaded  that   any   Bill   embodying  one 
"larticu'ar  system  would  be  distsstefid  lo  a 
arge  part  of  the  nation.     They  had.  theie- 
bre  no  secret  intention  of  overthrowing  the 
present  system,  to  which  they  wished  to 
give  a  fair  field  aud  no  favour.     But,  while 
anxious    to    supply    its   deficiencies,  they 
also   desired   to  test   the  national  fueling 
the  subject.    But  with  what  justice, 
he  would  ask,  could  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  be  characteTised  as  one  of  pure  and 
undiluted    denonunationalism  f      Was   it 
it   proposed,    in    the   first  place,   to   get 
1  of  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  preeent 
ucational  system— denominational  mspeo- 
tion  ?     Even  in  the  existing  schools  every 
child  would  he  able,  under  the  Bill,  to  re- 
ceive a  purely  secular  education.  It  seemed, 
he  might  add,  to  be  forgotten  by  many  hon. 

ibere  that  the  present  system  was  not 

ersally  deuomiuationaL  No  inconsi- 
derable number  of  children  were  educated 
in  schools  aided  by  the  State  which  were 
not  of  that  character.  Surely,  if  any  system 
was  undenominational  it  was  that  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The 
schools  of  that  society  were  managed  by 
committees  composed  of  men  of  varioua 
sects,  and  the  masters  were  appointed  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  refigioue  denomi- 
nation. Speaking  from  personal  experience, 
he  could  state  that  the  system  pursued  in 
those  schools  was  thoroughly  undenomina- 
tional. But  how  was  it  that  this  system 
which  anpeared  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wishes  of  tbe  Protestant  part  of  the 
community,  and  which  was  not  unlikely  to 
bo  the  system  o!  tbe  future — unless  the 
national  mind  should  ultimately  become 
favourable  to  secular  education 'how  wa* 
it  that  this  system  had  not  taken  deeper 
root  f  It  WIS  undoubtedly  due,  in  the  niet 
pkce,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  supported 
oyeamest  denommationalieal  J  and,  m  the 


second  place,  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  suffered  from  the  opposition  manifested 
by  many  leading  Nou conformists  to  the 
receipt  of  aid  from  the  State.  The  Noncon- 
formists complained  that  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  received  the  largest  proportion 
of  such  grants ;  but  be  remembered  that 
the  first  time  be  ever  met  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  waa  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Unitm. 
at  which  the  ton.  n^eutlemao  exerted  all 
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the  powers  of  his  eloquence  to  indi 
Ifae  meeting  to  oppose  finj  Bchenio 
St&te  aid  for  education.  Now,  lie  bad 
objectiona  to  hucK  doctrines.  Tbey  wi 
Tery  gencroua,  and  bad  mucb  to  recommend 
them.  He  even  hoped  that  all  fathers  of 
families  in  this  country  might  at  length  be 
animated  by  ao  strong  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  edncation  aa  to  be  willing  by 
their  own  roluntary  efforts  to  provide  for 
their  children  the  means  of  education.  But, 
unfottanately,  the  time  bad  not  yet  arrived 
when  parents  were  bo  ready  to  furniab  the 
means  of  education  for  tbeir  children  that, 
the  Slate  could  properly  withdraw  ils  aa- 
Mstance.  Now,  however,  that  those  who 
had  eo  long  been  the  oppouenta  of  State  aid 
to  education  were  willing  to  accept  it,  it 
was  hardly  fair  for  them  to  turn  round  and 
Bay  the  system  was  a  partial  one.  He  bad 
ascertained  what  hnd  been  the  effect  of  the 
chancy  in  the  policy  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeda  (Mr.  Haines),  and  those  who 
acted  with  him ;  and  he  found  that  while  in 
16G6  there  were  115,000  childreD  in  the 
British  schools  of  this  country,  in  1869  the 
number  had  only  increased  to  150,000, 

It  WAS  eud  that,  whatever  mi^t  have 
been  the  nrobable  results  of  theTJill  as  it 
WM  intioauced  by  the  Government,  yet  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  would  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  denomina- 
tioDal^stem;  but  he  couldaaaure  the  House 
that  such  was  not  tbe  object  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  GoTemment  when  Ibose  cbaneea 
were  determined  on,  the  only  idea  of  die 
Government  being  to  meet  the  objections 
that  had  been  raised  agtuust  the  proposed 
distribution  of  local  rates  bv  tbe  local  au- 
thority. But  would  tbe  changea  in  the 
Bill  have  the  effect  of  establishing  denomi- 
national schools  everywhere?  At  present 
tbe  gnnt  to  a  school  was  limited  by  the 
condition  that  in  no  case  should  it  exceed 
the  joint  amount  of  the  voluntary  aubscrip- 
tiona  and  tbe  school  feea,  and  aa  that  con- 
dition would  still  remain  it  was  plain  that 
the  increased  grant  could  only  be  obtained 
either  by  increiased  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
friends  of  the  echoolorby  an  increase  in  the 
school  fees.  Moreover,  the  change  that  bad 
been  introduced  in  reference  to  building 
would  produce  an  effect  decidedly  adverse  to 
denonunational  edncation.  He  had  some- 
time afro  formed  the  opinion,  which  he  still 
entertained,  that  the  denominational  syatem 
bad  already  occupied  nearly  all  the  grouod 
which,  from  its  nature,  it  was  fitted  to  sup- 
ply, and  could  not  in  future  extend  itself  as 
-■idlyas  ithaddanenptothepreienttime. 


The  districts  which  remained  to  tie  provided 
with  schools  were  principally  two;  there 

were,  firatly,  the  country  parisbes,  which 
were  mainly  owned  by  non-resident  pro- 
prietora,  who  took  but  little  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  tbe  inhabitants;  and,  secondly, 
there  were  the  portions  of  large  Cowna  mainly 
inhabited  by  a  poor  population,  incapable 
of  making  the  efTorla  nocesssry  to  pro- 
vide Bcboola.  In  all  large  towns  there 
were  found  districts  which  were  amply,  and 
even  exce-'sively  provided  with  school  ac- 
commodation; bntinalloftbeoi,  he  Relieved, 
without  exception,  they  were  considerable 
portions  inadequately  supplied,  and  some, 
as  in  tbe  eastern  portions  of  Loudon,  in 
which  no  school  whatever  could  be  found. 
As  regarded  the  country  districts,  this  Bill 
wauld  compel  coDlributiona  by  those  pro- 
prietors who  had  hitherto  escaped  taxation 
for  educational  purposes,  while  as  to  the 
towns,  immediately  after  tbe  passing  of  this 
Bill  an  educatinnal  cenaue  would  be  taken, 
and  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  order  the  necessary  schools  to  be 
provided :  and  this  must  be  done  by  means 
of  local  boards.  Then  came  the  question 
whether  tho.°e  local  boards  would  ha  likely 
to  foster  the  denominational  system?  Local 
boards  would  be  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers,  and  there  was 
eyerj[  reason  to  believe  that  every  variety 
of  opinion  would  be  fairly  represented.  The 
voting  would  be  by  baUol,  and  did  hon. 
members  who  had  eo  long  advocated  the 
ballot  now,  for  the  first  time,  express  a 
doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  f  Each  voter  would 
only  be  able  to  give  one  vote ;  so  that  when 
an  opinion  was  entertained  by  any  consider- 
able section  of  the  population  it  was  certain 
to  find  a  representative  on  the  board.  In 
order  to  reconcile  divergent  opinions  tbe 
local  board  would  find  itself  obliged  to 
adopt  a  system  which  all  could  agree  in 
supporting,  and  that  must  necessarily  b* 
dijlerent  from  the  present  denominational 
system.  There  would  also,  in  every  case, 
be  a  broad  distinction  between  schools  at 
they  at  present  existed  and  those  which 
lid  be  established  by  the  local  boards. 


the  National  Socieh*  necessarily  bad  tbe 
clergyman  of  tbe  pansh  as  a  member  of  the 
managing  committee :  but  no  such  restric- 
tion would  apply  to  the  schools  which  were 
eatablisbed  by  locnl  boards,  who  would  be 
free  to  elect  or  reject  whom  they  pleased. 
They  might  accept  the  clergyman ;  hut  it 
his  views  happened  to  be  u&reot  tma 
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those  of  the  majority  of  his  poriahiocera,  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  exclude  him 
from  the  management  of  the  school  in  order 
to  elect  Bome  one  with  whoae  opinions 
they  agreed.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  BuckiDghanijbire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  use 
that  epigrammatic  sentence  in  which  hs 
said  that  the  exclusion  of  catechisms  and 
formularies  would  result  in  coOTerting 
taachera  into  "a  sacerdotal  class,"  and  he 
wisbed  to  bd  shown  in  what  respect  they 
would  be  more  of  "a  sacerdotal  class 
under  one  system  than  under  the  other. 
Tlie  oppo^t«  wan,  and  must  be,  the  fact. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  lessons   of 


the  Bchoolmaatera  of  the  country  snch 
lore  of  dealing  with  abstrnse  doctrines  as 
to  render  it  likely  that  of  Iheir  own  accord 
th^  would  plunge  into  difficult  and  myste- 
rious subjects  wbeo  they  ware  ioBtructing 
poor  little  cbildreuP  He  could  not  deny 
tbat  such  an  occurrence  was  possible ;  but 
it  conid  only  be  one  instance  in  a  thousand. 
SpeakiaK  from  some  experience  of  the 
•object,  be  alleged  that  the  arguments  used 
}fy  the  ban.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford 
were  extraTagant,  for  every  one  who  knew 
what  was  the  course  of  instrnction  in  the 
elementarv  schools  of  this  countir  would 
Me  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  but  only 
a  fictitioua  one  which  was  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  argnmenL  The  greater  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  lerying  the  fands 
necesaaiy  to  meet  the  GoTernment  grant, 
the  greater  would  be  the  probability  that 
a  large  number  of  these  schools  would 
become  undenominalional. 

Be  had  now  to  deal  willi  the  plan  pnt 
forward  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Marthyr  Tydvil  in  lieu  of  that  proposed  by 
the  Qovemment.  The  hon.  member  bad 
proposed  a  scheme  which,  in  regard  to  its 
main  outlines,  had  been  characterised  as 
being  at  once  secular  and  sectarian.  It  was 
Mcolar  inssmnch  as  it  excluded  all  religious 
teaching  during  the  hours  of  ordinary  in- 
struction, and  it  was  sectarian  inasmuch  as 
after  those  hours  it  permitted  any  amount 
of  sectarian  teaching.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  in  this  country  the  effect  of  such  a 
system  would  be  to  exclude  religious  teach- 
ins  altogether  from  the  schools.  His  hon, 
&iend  had  sud— "  Do  you  doubt  the  seal 
of  the  C0,000  ministers  in  Kngland  ?"  and 
bia  hon.  fiiend  could  have  supplied  a  satis- 
factorr  answer  to  that  question.  If  the 
£0,000  ministen  could  fa«  eqiuUy  distri- 


buted over  the  whole  country,  and  if  our 
30,000,000  inhabitants  could  be  equally 
apportioned  Hmono:  them,  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  look  after  the  religious 
education  of  the  people.  Rut  they  aU  knew 
that  where,  at  present,  the  schools  were 
open  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  those 
ministers  did  not,  in  many  cases,  take  part 
in  the  teaching  of  religion.  He  believed 
ihat  the  interference  of  ministers  of  religion 
in  the  teaching  of  schools  had  been  very 
greatly  exaggerated.  Even  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  taught  in  schools  was  very 
(mall  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
those  who  did  not,  and  that  not  from  any 
lack  of  zeal,  but  because  those  who  were 
conscions  of  not  poasessioe  the  teaching 
power  were  unwiUing  to  interfere.  He 
need  not  say  that  appned  to  the  Disssenter 
also.  It  was  one  thing  to  stand  up  in  the 
pulpit  and  preach  a  sermon,  aud  it  was 
another  thing  to  have  to  stand  face  to  f^ 
with  a  class  of  small  boys,  and  attempt  to 
teach  them.  Horeover,  they  heard  on  all 
sides  that  the  clergy  were  already  too  se- 
verely tested,  and  how  was  it  possible  that 
they  should  undertake  uewdutieeF  When 
so  many  sick  people  were  unattended,  and 
when  BO  many  wicked  people  remained 
unchecked,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  care  of  the  scbooh.  He  was  not 
prepared,  however,  to  accept  the  character 

S'ven  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
ertbvr  Tydvil  of  the  religious  teaching  in 
our  schools,  and  to  say  diat  such  teaching 
was  a  sham.  That  it  was  imperfect,  and 
that  much  of  what  was  colled  religions 
teaching  was  not  so,  might  be  true.  He 
did  not  kno^r  that  some  of  the  special  nar- 
ratives used  in  the  Chureh  schools  and  the 
Uritish  and  Foreign  schools — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  march  of  Moses  and  the 
Jews  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  jour- 
neys of  St.  Paul-~added  much  to  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  scholars ;  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  the  teaching  which 
must  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  the- 
children's  minds.  Let  hon.  gentlemen  test 
this  by  tbeir  own  experience.  It  was  not 
from  the  catechism  and  the  formulariee 
that  they  received  their  deep  religious  im- 
pressions, butby  readingimpresaiTepartaof 
the  Bible.  Whenever  he  had  visited  British 
and  Foreign  schools,  he  had  always  been 
much  struck  with  the  impressiTe  way  in 
which  the  religious  instruction  was  im- 
parted.   The  buainesa  of  the  day  begiui  and- 
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come  fareibl;  back  to  tbe  remembnuioe  of 
the  children  in  iifter  life.  He  wu  aure 
that  many  umpl^  and  therefore  lasting 
and  deep  impreesioos  would  be  carried  nway 
from  such  lessons  which  would  enoible  tboee 
who  received  tbem  to  raaiat  mauf  temotA- 
tioDS.  While  upon  thia  subject,  let  him 
ask  the  House  what  was  to  become  of  tlie 
children  if  no  religious  instruclion  was  to 
be  given  in  the  BchoolsP  To  txlk  of  the 
Tast  efforts  to  be  mode  by  the  mioisters  of 
religion  was  a  mockerj,  Thar  knew  that 
there  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
children  who  lived  in  irreligioua  homes, 
where  the  name  of  Ood  was  never  heard 
but  in  blasphemy ;  and  most  of  whom 
never  entered  a  church  or  a  Sunday  school  j 
and  if  these  children  were  not  taught  reli- 
gion in  Bchools,  where  would  Ihaj  aver  be 
taught  it  F  He  would  ask  his  hon  friend 
^Ur.  Hicbard),  who  was  a  reli)^oua  man — 
and  he  quite  agreed  with  the  bon.  momber 
for  Birmingham  (Ur.  Dixon),  that  those 
who  supported  the  amendment  bad  quite 
•s  high  and  true  a  sense  of  religion  as  tuoae 
who  opposed  it— be  would  ask  them,  could 
they  believe  that  by  Ihosa  children  to 
wham  he  alluded  the  simple  and  touching 
lessons  would  ever  be  learned  except  in  the 
acbools  f  The  names  had  been  mentioned 
•f  Dr.  Hook,  and  other  eminent  men  who 
supported  the  secular  system  of  education. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  apart  of  Ur.  Hook's  system  that 
every  child  should  give  a  rartificate  of 
having  attended  some  course  of  religious 
instruction.  The  name  of  Mr.  Cobden  hod 
•Iso  been  quoted ;  but  as  his  esse  had  been 
dealt  with  by  his  right  hon.  friend  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  the  House  mig-ht 
allow  him  to  introduce  another  name  —not 
•0  great  u  that  of  Mr.  Cohden — but  the 
the  name  of  ond  who  had  done  much  for 
the  cause  of  education.  Dr.  John  Wattf, 
of  Manchester,  told  him  (Mi.  Bruce)  that 
he  had  held  150  larg«  pu'Jic  maetitigs  in 
different  towns  and  counties  in  England, 
And  at  every  one  of  these  he  had  proposed 
and  carried  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of , 
secular  edncation;  yet  now,  aiter  20 
years'  labour,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  secular  education  was  op- 
foaei  to  the  most  deeply-rooted  convic- 
tiona  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  ready  to  co-operate  with  any- 
one who  would  bring  forward  a  measure  of 
religious  education.  That  gentleman,  he 
ni^fat  remark,  bed  a  large  share  in  the  Bill 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
into  the  House,  and  which  enacted  that 


should  be  given  to  even  school, 
whether  it  were  Cborcii  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  Wesleyao,  or  British  and  Foraisn. 
He  was  anxious  now  to  meet  an  objection 
which  had  been  made  over  and  over  amin 
to  the  Uovemmeut  plan,  both  in  the  debale 
and  iu  pamphlets.  His  hon.  Mend  the 
member  lor  Birmingham  had  referred  in  his 
speech  to  the  Irish  system.  [Ur.  Dixon  : 
I  did  not  allude  to  fia  Irish  system.]  He 
wa?  under  the  impresuon  his  hon.  frieod 
had  dene  so.  At  all  evenls,  a  pamphlet. 
rocently  published  by  the  League,  pointea 
with  approbation  to  the  system  pursued  in 
Ireland.  Now,  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  sujjpose  that  the  Irish  sys- 
tem was  undenominational.  In  its  origin 
it  was  so,  no  doubly  for  it  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  united  secular  and  separttte 
religious  mstruotion,  But  if  the  changes 
which  had  takan  place  in  that  system  were 
to  ba  considered  indicative  of  the  changea 
iu  public  opinion,  then  the  course  of  Irish 
opinion  bad  gone  strongly  in  bvonr  of  de- 
Dominational'  teaching.  The  Irish  system. 
had  now  become  almost  a  itrictlv  denomi- 
nalional  one ;  it  was  far  mora  decomina- 
tionsl  than  anything  which  existed  in  this 
country.  There  were  vested  and  non-^eeted 
schools.  The  latter  were  founded  b^  any 
patron ;  the  children  were  iiistructed  in  tha 
principles  of  his  religion ;  the  schools  were, 
in  fact,  stiiotly  denomioatiooal,  with  a  very 
strict  Gonsdenca  Clause  The  priest  miBht 
be,  and  often  was,  the  sole  patron,  having 
power,  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  to 
nominate  or  to  remove  the  schoolmaster. 
In  these  strictly  deaominational  achDola 
three-fourths  of  the  children  in  Ireland 
were  now  being  educated.  Compare  these 
schools  with  the  English  voluntary  schools 
as  they  would  be  under  this  ffill  if  it 
parsed.  Both  would  be  subject  to  a  Time- 
table Consdance  Clauae,  and  to  onde- 
uomicational  inspection ;  excluding  the 
British  schools  of  En^sjid,  both  would  be 
subject  to  denominational  patronage;  and 
in  both  only  the  teacher  woiud  be  penmtt«d 
to  give  dogmatic  religious  iostruclion  Iram 
the  catechism  or  otherwise,  restricted 
only  by  a.  Consdence  Clause.  In  the  Irish 
non-Tasted  schools  tha  vol<.mtary  contriba- 
tioos  might  be  set  down  at  nothing,  and  tha 
school  fees  were  so  low  that  fully  60  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  education  was  boine  oy 
the  national  exchequer;  but  in  England  tha 
national  exchequer  bore  only  one- third,  and 
under  the  amended  Bill  it  would  bear  only 
on»-half  of  the  oast  of  education.  In  Ireland 
the  management  genanlly  was  in  the  haikb 
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«ftlw  prittt;  in^g'IiadttiieepeTgoiia  mnjt 
aign  &  receipt  for  mouej,  and  were  bsso- 
uated  with  a  clsrgjman  ia  the  maDsg^ment 
of  a  achool.  In  what  respect  would  the 
VDBiiog  schools  of  England,  aa  modified  bj 
this  Bill,  be  lesa  liberal  than  the  non-Tested 
Kboola  of  Ireland,  which  ware  the  admira- 
tion of  the  League?  Then  there  was 
another  class,  tbe  vested  schools^  which  he 
would  compare  with  the  schools  in  England 
that  were  to  be  aided  by  the  rates.  Both 
would  be  subject  to  aTime-table  Conscience 
Clause,  and  both  to  undenominational  in- 
spection; but  in  tbe  Tested  schools  fecilities 
were  giTen  to  each  denomination  to  impart 
distinctiTe  teaching,  bj  catechism  or  other- 
wise, during  school  hours,  and  in  the  rate- 
aided  st^oola  such  distinctive  teaching 
wonld  b6  forbidden.  In  the  vested  scboou 
Uie  ^Btronas«  was  exercised  by  tbe  Gom- 
miseioners  of  National  Education  and  bj  the 
patron  they  selected;  and  in  the  rate-aided 
schoola  tbe  patronage  would  ba  exercised 

Sr  the  local  board,  constituted  bv  popular 
action.  Another  great  point  of  contrast 
wa^  that  the  Tested  schools  in  Ireland  were 
entirely  muntained  out  of  the  national 
Exchequer;  but  in  the  case  of  rate-aided 
schools  one-half  tbe  costs  would  come  irom 
fees  and  from  the  rales.  In  the  case  of  tbe 
Twted  schools,  the  patron,  in  the  majority 
"'  "-*" —  — A  nommated  by  the  Uom- 


school  according  to  nis  own  religious 
saaston ;  bat  be  was  bound  to  allow  teacners 
of  other  denominations  access  to  the  children. 
The  system  established  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  existed  only  in  the  model  schools, 
about  fiO  in  number,  and  it  was  aboat  these 
there  waa  so  much  contention.  This  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  tbe  reference  to  tbe 
Irish  sjstem ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tbe  Government,  proposed  to  establish  a 
more  liberal  and  popular  system  in  this 
country. 

He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  compulsion.  He  was  no  enemy 
to  compulsion.  If  be  were,  he  believed  the 
most  deadly  blow  he  could  inflict  upon  it 
wOnld  be  to  make  it  at  once  univers^.  In' 
a  eonntiT  where  a  general  srstem  of  educa- 
tioii  had  long  prevailed,  where  the  people 
were  in  fcvour  of  it,  and  the  children  were 
teained  to  go  to  school,  corapolsion  would 
be  Tery  well  to  deal  with  the  small  residue 
that  might  yet  remun.  But  at  thismomeut 
tbe  children  of  school  age  who  did  not 
attend  school  were  estimated  at  GO  per  cent. 
of  the  whole.  How  could  they  apply  com- 
pulsion to  such  an  ^  "  . 


then  it  was  sud  that  Oovemment  had  made 
compulsion  impossible,  because  they  coun- 
tenanced denominationalism.  What  proof 
was  there  that  tbe  children  of  this  county 
objected  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  denonu> 
national  schools  F  He  would  remind  tbe 
House  that  they  had  compulnon  alreadv. 
There  were  the  Factory  Acts,  and  tbe  child 
of  a  Dissenting  parent  must  eo  to  a  Church 
school  if  there  were  no  British  school  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Now,  from  the  day  of  tbe 
passing  of  these  acta  till  now.  where  was 
there  a  single  instance  of  a  child  complain- 
ing because  he  was  compellod  to  go  to  a 
denominational  school  F  He  knew  no  better 
or  more  conclusive  ^roof  of  the  unreality  of 
the  religious  objection  than  this  that  he 
had  adduced. 

Then  he  might  be  asked,  vhj  did  he 
object  to  the  system  of  undenominational- 


Oxford  (Air.  Vernon  Harcourt),  because  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  ripe  for  imposinK 
on  the  country  any  one  spedal  form  of 
school,  and  another  reason  was  that  he 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  was  unable  to 
see  bow  an  undenominational  system  could 
be  described  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
definitions  of  the  bon.  gentleman  were  too 
vague  for  le^  use ;  thej  reminded  him  of 
the  famous  difficult  of  At.  Augustine,  who 
said — ""  When  nobody  aaks  me  what  Qod 
is.Ikuow:  butif  anybody  asks  me,  I  cannot 
tell."  But  he  denied  that  any  attempt  bad 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment 
to  cast  derision  on  an  undenominational 
system,  which  was  appreciated  by  many  who 
could  not  see  their  way  to  making  it  part 
of  a  legislative  enactment. 

Then  there  was  an  objection  taken  bj  hia 
bon.  friend  the  member  for  Bradford  (Ur. 
Miall),  who  said  this  Bill  had  so  many 
fatal  defects  that  it  wonld  not  last  S5  years. 
He  (Mr.  Bruce)  would  he  well  satisfied  if  it 
lasted  five.  By  that  time  thev  would  have 
covered  the  land  with  schools ;  and  if  br 
that  time  a  better  system  could  be  devised 
he  would  gladly  see  the  scheme  of  this  Bill 
rperseded.  He  wished  that  in  dealing 
ith  this  great  subject  certain  tiniics  had 
been  avoided.  It  had  been  s^d  of  his  own 
itrymen  that  they  were  too  apt  to 
look  at  political  questions  tbrousE  the 
lectacles  of  sectarianism,  and  he  thought 
lat  on  this  question  the  House  had  shown 
itself  inclined,  to  look  at  it  through  the 
spectacles,  he  would  not  say  of  religion,  but 
ot  nanow  theological  controTeny,     The 
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htm.  member  for  the  Edinborgli  and  St. 
Andrews  Univeimties  (Dr.  Lyon  Plajfair) 
had  inefTectuBllf  attempted  Ia  rescue  the 
subject  from  the  region  of  theologicd  coa- 
troyeray,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  more  serene 
atmosphere.  He  had  sh'onTi  what  a  national 
Hjstem  of  education  had  done  for  Scotland, 
and  that  it  waa  only  in  the  lai^e  towns  that 
any  system  of  compulsion  was  now  nec«s- 
aarrj  and  ha  had  pointed  oat  how  the  scope 
and  object  of  the  eiiatine  sjetem  of  educa- 
tion might  be  satisfactorilly  enlarged,  so  as 
to  make  the  people  of  this  country  greater, 
wiser,  more  powerful  than  nnyone  had  ever 
dared  to  imagina  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  con- 
fessed that  it  was  with  infinite  mortificatioa 
that  this longdiscuaaionhaddeKenerated  into 
oneoftheolagicaldispute,which,however  in- 
teresting to  different  sects,  was  of  no  interest 
to  the  parents  of  the  children  who  reqiiired 
educabon.  He  hoped  that  these  & 
tioaa  would  now  end.  He  could  not 
considering  how  strong  and  deep  the  feeling 
of  the  country  was  OB  the  auhjecl,  that  time 
had  been  lost  on  them ;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  now  consent  to  go  into 
Committee,  when  the  Government  would 
give  thtiir  consideratioii  to  every  amend- 
ment i  and  would  endeavour  to  perfect  the 
messure  and  render  it  worthy  of  the 
adoption  of  the  House. 

Mta.  HENT-ET  said,  it  was  strange  that 
the  hoD.  member  for  Birmine'ham  (Mr. 
Diion),  who  said  the  present  Government 
were  specially  adapted  for  dealing  with  this 
question,  should  have  quarrelled  with  almost 
every  provision  of  the  BiH;  and  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  convenient  if  some  hon. 
member  bad  explained  what  was  meant  b^ 
the  words  "  unaectarian  "  and  "  undenomi- 
natioukl"  because,  having  i^aid  to  tho  whole 
tenour  of  these  discussions,  everyone  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  use  of 
those  words  it  was  meant  to  imply  that 
persona  who  believed  in  tho  doctrines  of 
the  Ohurch  of  England  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  education.  That 
'was  as  clear  to  him  aa  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
and  the  Government  must  now  be  aware 
that  all  the  concessions  they  had  made 
must  be  futile,  because  they  were  warned 
that  certain  parties  would  never  rest  until 
their  own  views  were  carried  out.  "With 
respect  to  the  Bill  itself  as  it  was  oripnall^ 
framed,  he  should  williofly  have  given  it 
all  the  support  he  could ;  but  in  its  present 
shape  he  was  unable  so  to  act  without  offer- 
ing some  observations  in  explanation.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  the  Oovemment  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  abandon  the  old 


standing  point  with  respect  to  the  leligionB 
tter,  and  should  have  placed  themselves 
loco  parenlit  towards  the  unedocated 
children  of  the  countir  without  attempting 
instruct  them  in  rehgion.  In  the  BiQ  aa 
it  originally  stood,  a  free  discretim  iik 
respect  to  religious  inatraetion  was  left  to 
the  local  boamsi  but  that  provision  had 
received  a  great  and  serious  quahGcatioa 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Tight  hon.  member  for  South  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CowpeivTemp!le),  the  terms  of  which 
shut  out  the  Church  of  England.  It  might 
be  said  that  they  might  teach  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  manner 
which  the  Church  had  not  appointed  j  but 
that  would  not  be  honest  either  to  tho 
Church  or  to  the  Nonconfarmists.  He  was 
himself  unable  to  discover  what  the  teach- 
ing in  the  adiools  was  to  be.  The  hon. 
member  for  Stoke  (Mr.  Melly)  had  given  a 
rough-and-ready  explanation,  for  he  aaid 
that  the  whole  matter  mi^t  be  compre- 
hended in  three  eentencee.  The  first  was — 
"  Be  honest,  industrious,  and  true."  No- 
body could  object  to  that;  bat  it  was  as 
good  heathen  teaching  asCnristian  teachii^. 
The  next  sentence  was — "  little  childiea, 
lore  one  another."  Tlut  was  Christian 
teaching.  The  third  was — "  Do  noto  others 
aayoawouldtheyshoulddountoyou."  That 
was  also  Christian  t«aching.  But  dare  they 
venture  to  teach  the  precept  and  not  say 
who  had  given  it — and  not  tell  the  childieo 
that  the  command  was  given  bythe  Saviour? 
If  children  asked  who  was  the  Saviourt 
then  the  whole  myatety  of  the  Ohristdan 
fmth  would  come  out.     The  right  hon. 

Sntleman  the  Home  Secretary  had  told 
B  House  that  there  might  he  many  thinm 
the  catechism  that  young  children  could 
not  comprehend;  hut  could  evaij  child 
comprehend  the  great  myeteir  of  the 
Atonement  of  our  Saviour  ?  When  the 
seed  was  once  sown,  however,  anotheipower 
gave  it  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  lh» 
mother  teaching  her  child  at  her  knee  to- 
tell  when,  how,  or  in  what  manner  the  seed 
she  was  sowing  would  come  to  light  It 
might  he  resolved  that  only  short  aenlenOM 
should  be  taught;  hut  it  should  be  remem- 
bered what  wonderful  questions  children 
often  asked — qaestions  which  the  moat 
learned  were  sometimes  unable  to  answer. 
It  was  short  sentenced  which  set  the  chil- 
dren's minds  to  work,  Thepresent  Bishop' 
of  Manchester,  a  very  high  authority,  in  a 
speech  that  he  had  recently  delivei«d  at 
Manchester,  on  the  subject  of  dsnomina- 
tional  and  sectarian  teaching,  laid — 
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"So  taxatl  haTa  known,  the  religion  Uught 
in  our  schools  is  positive  raUgion,  and  not  eon- 
troverMal  or  pQlBmieal  religion,  and  the  aimpla 
•im  of  the  teachers  and  clergy  is  tc  make  the 
children  fiiow  up  dutiful  to  tlieir  psrenta,  loyal 
to  their  Queen,  obedient  to  the  law  of  the  Iuk^ 
penetcaCed  by  the  s^rit  of  the  Oospel.  I.oua 
and  vehement,  again,  is  the  cry  against  the 
Cbuich  catechism.  1  do  not  much  care  what 
lormiilary  you  put  into  my  handi  to  teach 
religion  with  to  diildren,  so  longas  it  is  simpl?, 
eiBcC,  and  compreheosivB ;  but  religion  miuL 
be  taught,  as  everything  else  must  be  taught, 
out  ot  Bome  formulary,  and  if  people  can  only 
give  me  a  better  or  simpler  formulary,  to  teatui 
religion  out  of  than  that  good  old  Church 
catechism,  I  am  quite  ready  to  exchange  it 
for  a  bettor  tooL" 

Let  Dobodj  think  that  that  was  a  tud 
■Utemeut  ou  the  part  of  the  bishop,  for  he 
went  on  to  say — 

"  Ottering,  then,  merely  mv  own  individual 
opnion,  I  ahoutd  not  be  at  all  sairy  if  we  got 
nd  of  that  time-honoured  though  somewhat 
obsotelo  instilution  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers—a  difficulty  that  has  often  crosaed  my 
path  IS  a  oountry  parson— and  if  we  did,  a 
kUa  difficulty  that  sometimes  meets  us  at  the 
hegiauing  of  the  —*—'■'■""  might  be  got  rid  of 

And  then  he   proceeded   b>  teach  them 

Bonewhtt  in  the  language  of  the  Seentwy 
of  State — 


"Postponing  the  doctrine  of  the 
toalateTagefortbefurtherttageof  instruction 
in  omfirmalion  daaaes,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  BapUsIa,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Coo^re- 
gationaliflts,  or  the  Church  people  would  object 
to  have  their  children  say  what  was  the  v 
by  which  ther  were  bound  at  their  baptism, 
rehearse  the  fundamental  articlea  of  the  Chris- 
tian f^th  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
or  learn  their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  neigh-  ' 
beur,  or  be  taught  that  admirable  ezpuekiua  of 
the  PcBj'er  of  our  Uessed  Lord." 
Had  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
Piwadent  ta  the  Coiuicil  been  present  he 
"would  have  aslred  him  whether  fnich  a  Tiew 
as  that  taken  bj  the  Biehop  of  Mancheetoi 
would  be  admissible  under  the  trords  of 
liie  Btneudment  that  the  Cioveniment  pro- 
poaed  to  introduce  into  the  Billf  He 
abonld  Uke  to  know  to  what  the  Ohwcb  of 
England  teaching  was  to  be  DarronreJ 
dcwD.  The  hon.  member  £>r'  Bristol  id 
Uie  oourse  ot  the  debate,  said  that  .he 
mneh  feared  we  were  coming  to  the  point 
where  no  middle  conree  would  bo  open  to 
ua,  and  where  we  innst  choose  between 
purely  eecular  and  altogether  denomina- 
tional education.  In  that  opinion  he  en- 
tiroly  concurred.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
quite  right  when  he  stated  that  the  Tast 
majority  of  tiie  people  of  thia  conntry  wen 


&TOQr  of  religions  and  against  aeculaf 
education.  He  abo  beliered.  with  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  that  religion  could 
not  be  taught  without  some  sort  of  formu- 
lary. If  the  matter  were  left  to  the  echool- 
mast^r  we  should  have  diatinctiTe  teaching, 
with  less  eecurity  tb:ui  if  that  teaching 
were  guided  by  the  actual  words  of  an 
authoritative  formulary.  He  could  not  re- 
gard thepecunifljy  offer  made  by  the  QoTem- 
ment  as  being  just.  For  nearly  30  years 
the  poorer  iSstricts  had  contributed  to 
the  general  taxes  of  the  country,  out  of 
which  the  richer  difitricts  had  been  aided 
with  funda  which  hod  enabled  them  to 
build  their  schools ;  whereas,  now  that  the 
poorer  districts  might  have  been  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  the  building  grant  was 
about  to  be  withdrawn.  The  rating  diffi- 
culty would  prove  almost  insuperable  in  the 
present  heanly-tazed  state  of  Uie  countir, 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  eventually  to 
be  abandoned.  He  doubted  whether  the 
rate-fiupported  schools  and  voluntary  schools 
could  long  continue  to  co-exist,  and  whethez 
it  would  he  posdble  to  prevent  the  rate- 
Bupported  schools  from  becoming  eecular 
eo&ools.  He  feared  that  the  disputes  that 
would  arise  with  respect  to  what  danomi- 
n^ion  of  religi<ai  was  to  be  taught  would 
result  in  this  country,  as  it  had  resulted  in 
Ameiica,  in  nothing  at  all  being  taught. 
He  eould  not  bel^  noticing  a  breach  of  the 
futh  which  the  Bill  oomnutted  wil^  respect 
to  many  schools.  Between  ^£2,000,000  and 
£3,O0OX)0O  had  been  expended  from  private 
sources  to  meet  £1,600,000  or  .£2,000,000 
from  public  somrcee  to  Tirovide  for  tbe 
building  of  schools.  A  large  portion  of 
these  echoole  had  been  built  under  twa 
express  cooditious ;  one  being  the  qoslitj 
of  the  education  to  he  ^Tcn,  and  the  other 
— almost  a  Parliamentary  condition — that 
the  school  should  continue  to  be  efiectiTS 
not  only  in  secular,  but  in  religious  matters. 
Where  such  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
expooded  by  benevolent  people  for  the  sake 
of  oenehting  those  around  them.  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  break  faith,  and  the 
change  would  be  grievously  felt ;  while  the 
intention  to  enforce  a  Conscience  Clause 
on  all  schools  was  another  serious  matter, 
remembering  what  large  Bums  had  been 
expended  on  school  buildings.  The  opinion 
might  be  unfeTOorahly  received  bJ  mai^ 
in  that  House ;  but  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing that  this  Bill  had  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  All  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  were  aware  how  large  an  amoimt 
of  school  aocommodation  was  at  pmwat 
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tinQMd ;  and  be,  therefore,  asked  wby  that 
could  not  have  been  made  available  befote 
proceeding  fartlieT  ?  Such  a  plnn  of  opere- 
tiona  woiud  have  given  to  the  Government 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
children  who  were  now  out  of  the  achoole, 
ao  that,  to  usie  the  phrase  of  the  hon. 
membetforthe  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews 
Univerwties  (Dr.  'Lyon  Playfeir),  they 
would  have  been  able  to  make  better  uae 
of  their  stock-in-trade.  The  boa  mem- 
ber for  Brighton  fMr.  Fawcett),  who  had 
placed  before  the  House  a  motion  relatiag 
to  education  in  the  rural  districts  knew 
that  what  was  wanted  was  not  schools,  but 
eoholara  to  fill  them.  There  would  have  been, 
onhiasideof  the  House,  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
eeptdng  this  Bill;  but  it  was  painful  to 
lum  to  witness  uie  opposition  that  was 
absolutely  threatened  by  more  than  one 
hon.  member  if  the  Government  did  not 
concede  everything  that  was  required. 
That  was  a  course  of  policy  which  made 
it  difficult  for  one  to  understand  whether 
such  gentlemen  really  wished  for  the 
-estahliuiment  of  a  syatem  of  education 
notwithstanding  they  had  so  strongly  as- 
serted it.  They  meant  to  assert  that  the 
minority  was  to  be  equal  to  the  majority. 
He  was  grieved  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Merthyr  l^dvil  (Mr.  Richard)  eav  that 
reli^ous  education  in  schools  was  no  better 
than  a  sham,  because  the  whole  tonour  of 
his  speech  showed  such  a  strong  religious 
(feeling,  The  best  proof  that  religions  teach- 
ing in  Bcboola  was  not  a  sham  was  the 
(jiange  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
during  the  last  SO  years.  The  Home  Secre- 
taryknew  Uiat,  relatively  to  the  popula- 
tion, crime  had  decreased,  and  the  Regia- 
trar-General's  returns  showed  that  unchas- 
tity  on  the  part  of  women  was  also  lessen- 
ing ;  and,  although  it  was  impossible  to  sa^ 
to  what  causes  these  changes  were  attri- 
butable, yet  as  education  in  their  schools 
Jiad  been  given  on  a  Christian  besLS,  they 
might  reasonably  hope  that  that  had  done 
its  Mr  share  towards  effecting  those  happy 
Tesults.  He  did  not  suppose  the  House 
would  divide  on  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Merthy  Tydvil  (Mr.  Richard), 
-which  he  thought  was  only  brought  fi>r- 
ward  in  Older  to  elicit  an  expression  of 
o|imoii. 

Ub.  reed  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman spoke  as  an  attached  member  of  the 
Church  of  England;  but  there  was  another 
^<^w  of  tite  question.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
1  the  member  for  tho   Univendty  of 
dgia  (Mr.   Spencer  Walpole)    had 


charged  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Richard)  with  takhig 
advantage  of  a  relia^ous  diMculty  to  raise 
an  issue  not  naturally  before  the  House. 
He  denied  that  bis  hon.  Mend  had  exposed 
himself  to  this  charge.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that,  up  to  the  present  timcj  the 
Nonconformists  had  declined  any  participa- 
tion in  State  aid,  because  they  could  not 
allow  an  inquiry  by  tho  State  into  their 
religious  teachir^.  Every  school  they  had 
was  religious — tney  did  not  know  what 
secularism  was — aU  instruction  was  based 
upon  the  Bible,  and  while  no  catechism  was 
tanght,  unsectarian  Scripture  teaching  was 
everrwhere  given.  But  Mr.  BrougliBm^B  Bill 
of  1814  claimed  for  the  cler^  tho  entire 
control  of  popular  education,  giving  to  them 
the  regulation  of  hours,  fees,  and  books,  - 
with  power  to  do  as  they  pleasedj  snl^ect 
only  to  a  right  on  the  part  of  Bissenters 
of  exercising  a  Conscience  Clause,  of  which 
unstiabctory  contrivance  Mr.  Brougham 
was,  in  fact,  the  inventor.  That  Bill  waa 
not  carried;  but  so  desirous  were  Dis- 
senters that  the  education  of  the  people 
should  be  secured,  that,  when  it  was  felt 
necessary  in  1846  to  resist  another  measure. 
brought  in  bv  Sir  James  Graham,  aoa 
framed  in  a  less  tolerant  spirit,  he  (Mr. 
Reed)  was  a  party  to  a  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  school  board,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  almost  identical  with  that 
nowbefore  the  House.  The  proposal  stated 
that— 

"  The  iostniction  of  the  working  classee  was 
Dotsuffident,  nor  worthy  of  this  great  country." 
It  asked  the  Govenunent  to — 

"  Render  aid,  compatibla  with  parental  obli- 
gation, and  the  due  preaervatian  of  [unda  now 
raised  by  voluntary  coDtributions." 
Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  "the 
relative  position  of  various  ecdenastical 
bodies ''  forbade  the  possibilitv  of  an  accept- 
able national  system,  it  urged— 

"  That  a  Board  of  Education  should  be  formed 
te'receive  and  dispense  the  grant  at  PuiiamenC 
on  prindples  of  equality ;" 
and  dumed — 


those  wbo  dissent  from,  ■ 
Bi«  attached  to,  tbe  Church  of  England." 
And  it  provided  that — 
"Such   board  should  not  be  permitted  to 

interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious  instruo- 
tion  imparted  in  any  school,  or  impose  any  terms 
or  reatrictions  except  such  as  are  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  efficient  secular 
iustrucUoo," 
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it  being  provided  Qtst  teachets  might 
the  Bible  in  their  achools  for  imdeno 


nA^onid    teachinff-     That  plan 
accepted,    and    imfortnnateW    under    the 

Privy  Council  religions  teacnin| 

forced,  inspectors  were  charged  ..  __  . 
upon  it,  and  thus  the  NoncoofoTmista  had 
to  act  a  part,  iince  they  could  not  participate 
in  the  public  granta.  The  nght  aod. 
bsToiiet  the  membw  for  Droitwich  (Sir 
Joha  Paltington)  said  the  other  night  tnat 
an  undue  interference  on  the  pait  of  the 
clergy  was  a  thing  of  the  past  AU  be  could 
aa,y  was,  that  thereiy  existence  of  the  League 
mifht  be  traced  to  a  jealousy  of  the  clergy 
and  to  a  reaolntion  on  me  part  of  a  large  class 
of  the  people  to  manage  the  schools  for 
the  poor  apart  from  t^beir  coutroL  The 
right  hon.  oarouet  was  that  very  night, 
he  belieyed,  preaiding  at  the  annual  fes- 
tival of  the  In&nt  Orphsji  Asylum,  the  hia- 
toiy  of  which  institution  funusfaea  a  si^ial 
instance  of  the  action  complaiiied  oil  The 
asyhim  was  founded  by  a  Dissenter,  and 
reared  munlv  by  Nonconfonnists  and 
Liberal  Churchmen.  It  was  dewgned  for 
infants  of  all  creeds.  After  some  years 
the  clergy  obtained  influence  enough  to 
pMS  a  law  requiring  every  child  to  leani  the 
Church  catechism ;  the  result  was  that  the 
founders  were  thrust  out,  violence  was  done 
to  the  feelings  of  many  parents,  and  the 
Djaaenters  were  obliged  to  found  the  Beed- 
ham  Asylum,  while  their  original  charity 
was  appropriated  as  a  Church  of  England 
institution.  The  right  hon,  gentleman  ap- 
peared to  think  that  too  much  was  mode 
ofthe  religious  difficulty.  The  real  religi- 
ous difficuty  was  tiie  &ct  that  there  was 
in  this  country  a  dominant  Church,  and  the 
clergy  felt  bound  to  look  at  her  interests  as 
of  primary  and  paramount  importance,  and 
many  of  them  <Ud  not  evince  even  a  &ir 
qoiit  of  toleration,  hx  less  of  e^ualitv — the 
spirit  in  whit^  be  conceived  this  BiU  to  be 
founded.  He  might  mention  one  case— one 
out  of  many — the  &cts  of  which  be  had 
then  in  his  aanA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seafoid,  in  Sussex,  a  deigyman  farmed  his 
ownland.  He  found  outthatthreelabourers, 
his  tenants,  sent  their  children  to  what 
they  thought  the  best  school ;  but  as  that 
did  not  happen  to  be  the  Church  sohool,  he 
gave  them  notice  that  unless  they  sent  their 
children  to  hb  scho9l,  they  would  be  dis- 
ebarged^d  thev  were  dischu'ged  accord- 
ingly. Rather  than  lose  his  utuation,  one 
of  these  men  sent  one  of  hia  children ;  but 
because  he  would  not  withdraw  the  other 
from  a  mistress  to  whom  she  had  become 


attached^  he  was  discharged.    His  (Mr. 
Reed's)  mfomiant  eaid — 

"  I  met  the  Rev.— (it  was  not  any  part  of  his 
(Mr.  Reed's)  purpose  to  expose  his  name  before 
the  House)— and  I  said  I  tfaoughC  it  was  a  great 
shame  such  compulsion  should  be  used,  and  tie 
told  me  he  considered  he  bad  a  right  to  do  it, 
and  be  would  not  have  a  msn  work  on  his 
farm  wtio  sent  his  ctiildren  to  ttie  chapel  schooL" 
Now,  that  was  a  paiisb  were  the  popu- 
lation was  1,600,  and  the  Dissenters  had  a 
school  of  251.  What  was  to  be  said  of 
those  things  F  That  they  did  exist,  especi- 
ally in  the  rural  districts,  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  he 
had  been  bold  enough  to  rebuke  such 
bigotry)  but  let  him  (Mr.  Reed)  teU  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  it  was  such 
acts  as  those  that  led  msjiy  Distenten 
to  say,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the 
license  to  "read  the  Bible"  bebg  made  the 
vehicle  for  the  clei^  forcing  iheir  views 
upon  the  children  in  the  new  State  schools, 
they  would  unite  with  the  League  in  de- 
manding that  no  reference  to  religion  should 
be  allowed,  and  no  Bible  jpermitted  in  the 
schools,  That  was  the  object  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  motion  oi  bis  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Mertfajr  Tydvil;  and  it 
was  only  because  he  (Ur.  Keed^  thought 
he  saw  in  the  Bill  a  provision  against  thoEe- 
abusee  that  he  did  not  vote  with  his  hon. 
&iend,  but  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  iraiik 
support  to  the  Qovemment.  He  trusted 
that  no  antipathy  to  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  cleigy  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  force  the  Dissenters  to 
support  a  scheme  which  would  t«nd  to 
trun  up  a  nation  of  infidels.  Bad  as  the 
conduit  of  some  clergymen  might  be,  he 
for  one  was  not  prepared  to  subordinate 
his  Christianity  to  his  ecclesiastical  opinions; 
and,  largely  as  the  Education  League  was 
supported  by  Dissenters,  their  support,  it 
ought  to  be  underatood,  was  not  generally 
given  to  the  proposal  to  discard  the  Bible. 
The  Dissenters  must  not  be  considered  as 
wishing  to  obstruct  the  measure ;  but  they 
did  desire  to  take  a  guarantee  from  the 
Qovemment  that  saffidentsecim ties  should 
be  given  and  taken  against  such  persecu- 
tion. While,  therefore,  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  clause  tha^  in  rate-aided 
schools,  no  catechism  or  rehgioos  formulary 
should  be  used,  he  had  given  notice  of  an 
amendment,  not  differing  greatlr  from  that 
of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright),  to  add  these  word»— 
"  Nor  shall  any  teaching  having  leference  to 
the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  any  religious  de- 
nomiiiLatlon  be  pennitled."  , 
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That,  it  Hfiined  to  him,  would  be  &  Mtfe- 
guud,  luid  the  Goverament  but  admitted 
fliBt  time  wita  need  of  aoms  brnding  clause 
to  prevent  the  teadiiiig  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  catechiam  efen  where 
the  book  waa  piofaibited.  It  was  a  mutaiie 
to  suppose  that  even  the  Sunday-schools 
(rf  the  Diisentera  wue  used  for  aectarUn 
tMChing,  For  30  jears  he  hod  devoted 
Lumaeli  to  both  daj  and  Suodav-sohoola, 
Ij  visitJDg  them,  and  Ae  knew 
a  rule,  c»techiama  were  not  taught 
in  Sundaj-echools.  Tito  religious  teachini 
in  the  da^  echools  was  precisely  that  which 
Di.  Mortsjner  used  in  Uie  City  of  London 
School,  where  the  ISible  was  used  every 
day  for  practical  teaching,  and  yet  during 
16  yeara,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
be  (Mr.  Koed)  never  heard  a  complaint 
&om  any  one  of  the  ahuBe  of  the  privilege. 
He  agreed  with  the  Vice-Preaident  of  the 
Oooncil  that  it  would  he  a  monstrous  thing 
in  this  country  to  exclude  and  discard  the 
Bible,  and  oa  Mi.  Oobden  had  been  quoted, 
lie  took  leave  to  say  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
Fox  (the  lat«  member  for  Oldham)  bad  ad- 
Tocated  the  retention  of  the  Bible  even  in 
secular  Bchoola.  The  hat  was,  a  new  party 
had  appeared  in  the  county,  and  they  ai 
Tocated  a  system  void  of  religion,  which 
waa  "  pure  seculoriam,"  and  they  djgniSed 
it  by  the  name  of  "education."  If  he 
(Mr.  Beed)  knew  the  meaning  of  worda, 
uiis  was  a  misapplication  of  terms.  Chil- 
dren were  compound  beings;  they  were 
{pfted  with  a  moral  and  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  if  we  deaired  to  reclaim  and  to 
rescue  we  must  deal  with  the  heart  as 
well  as  with  the  head,  and  that  waa  true 
education.  Mere  knowledge  would  never 
lieep  boys  oat  of  crime,  though  it  might 
make  them  clever  enough  to  keep  out  of  i 
nrison ;  and  it  would  nerve  no  good  end  to 
the  State  to  moke  children  a  mere  herd  of 
reading  and  writing  machines.  The  neg- 
lected children  of  the  country  were  most  in 
need  of  the  kindly  influencea  by  wl^ch 
conscience  was  touched,  virtue  im}ilanted, 
•nd  character  moulded  and  fashioned ;  and 
the  power  of  the  teacher  rested  mainly  in 
such  forces  as  had  their  ultimate  appeal 
in  God's  Holy  Word.  The  secular  ayaiem 
•eporoted  knowledge  from  wisdom ;  hut 
"  the  fear  o(  the  Lord  waa  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  and  this  "  fear  of  the  Lord"  waa 
true  religion.  Parents  could  not  always 
teach  it,  for  they  did  not  know  it.  They 
were  willing  that  we  should  leach  it,  wit- 
ness 3,000,000  of  children  entrusted  volun- 
tarily to  the  Suudaj-achools,  and  no  one 


objected.  He  would  ash  those  who  feared 
the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  ffibte  readii^, 
who  would  teach  poor  children  of  tender 
years  controverted  doctrines  P  It  was 
nrged  tliat  the  clergy  and  ministers  would 
attend  to  it  after  school  hours,  and  bis 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bradfbrd 
(ill.  Mioll)  had  said   "  that  it  was  theii 

Proper  dutv."  He  waa  aurpiised  to  find  his 
on.  friend  willing  after  aU  to  admit  that 
the  parties  responsible  for  the  religions 
education  of  the  people  were  the  order  of  the 
ministry.  The  fact  was,  no  permianon  to 
the  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  come 
at  the  end  of  the  school  to  teach  religion 
would  avul.  The  attendance  would,  of 
course,  be  voluntarv ;  the  result  would  be 
that  as  soon  as  toe  volunteer  religions 
teachers— be  they  clergy  or  not — walked  in, 
tbe  liberated  children  would  walk  ou^ 
and  thus  there  would  be  no  religioua  in- 
struction at  all.  He  held  that  the  teacher 
was  the  proper  person  next  to  the  pnrent 
for unaectanan  religious  teaching;  and  no 
high-minded  teacher  would  consent  in  hia 
moral  training  and  the  discipline  of  hia 
school  to  be  prohibited  from  referring  to 
Ood's  authority  as  above  his  own.  The 
Bill  was  not  all  he  desired,  but  it  waa  a  ^r 
and  practical  measure.  It  contemplated  the 
education  of  every  child  in  the  realm.  It 
did  not  break  up  tbe  existing  machinery  of 
the  country,  nor  did  it  break  down  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  people.  It  recognised  tbe 
parental  dotr,  and  it  required  the  parents 
to  pay.  It  did  not  burden  the  country  with 
needless  taxation ;  it  proceeded  upon  the 
wholesome  maxim  that  a  msn  rslued  what 
be  paid  for.  Those  who  could  not  pay,  it 
helped— thoee  who  could,  it  oblixied.  It 
gave  time  for  the  nation  to  do  the  woA 
by  their  own  schools;  it  would  do  it  for 
Ibem,  and  at  their  charges,  if  they  neglected 
(he  warning.  It  did  not  enforce  religion, 
neither  did  it  proscribe  it.  It  iecured 
liberty  to  teach  it  or  not— and  to  hear 
Bible  reading  or  not  Its  only  test  of  merit 
was  sectilsT,  and  its  aid  was  given  on  such 
results  alone.  The  management  of  the  rate- 
schools  waa  popular,  the  inspection  oltme 
was  Governmental ;  and  this  Dill  was  a  port 
of  a  great  wholH,  which,  when  perfected, 
woulQKiveto  this  country  what  it  Lad  never 
yet  had— anational  system.  It  commenced 
with  the  elemenlary  schoola,  advancing  to 
tlie  middle  clisn,  proceeding  to  the  jniblic 
scbcols,  and  ended  with  the  univerritiea; 
a  plan  by  nliich,  he  trusted,  it  might  be 
easy  for  anyclever  cbild  to  aaoend  the  ladder 
of  meiil^  helped  whrae  he  seeded  it^  mA 
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faiodered  bj  no  teat,  or  anequal  condltioDs, 
from  the  Eoglifih  village  achool  to  the 
honoimble  places  of  the  univerdtJeB  of  the 
land. 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  eaid,  he  iras  prepftred  to 
accept  the  prnpoaaLi  of  the  QoTenuneitt  in 
the  Bpirit  of  compromiee  Bnggested  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-Freaident  of  the 
Council;  bnt  he  was  101T7  to  heai  the 
Goveniment  were  going  to  take  theit  stand 
Hpon  the  words  uie;  had  placed  00  the 
table,  and  were  not  willing  to  discuss  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  in  Oonunittee.  He  had 
listened  t«  the  whole  of  the  debate,  and 
while  he  had  heard  much  said  about  the 
imperiectionB  of  the  WH,  he  had  beard  ver; 
HtUe  about  its  merits,' which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  very  great.  lo  the  first  place,  the 
Bill  bought  to  provide  education  for  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  provide  it 
for  themtvlvea.  It  enabled  the  people  to 
jrovide  it  by  their  own  Toiee  and  their 
own  Tote,  It  placed  secular  schools  upon 
the  Bame  footinc'  as  denominational  schools. 
it  also  proposed  to  Beparato  religious  teach- 
ing from  secular  teaehiug  in  the  schools.  It 
further  proposed  that  inspection  in  future 
should  only  be  for  secular  teaching.  The 
ffill  also  gave  a  Time-table  Conscience 
Clause.  These  were  great  steps  in  advance, 
and  the  House  ought  gladly  to  accept  the 
measure,  trustii^  that  further  amendments 
would  be  made  in  the  future.  The  educa- 
tion question  could  only  be  dealt  with 
r'.t  of  compromise,  and  he  looked  upo" 
Bill  as  based  upon  that  principle.  The 
hon.  member  for  Merthyr  (Mr.  Biohacd), 
and  others  acting  with  him,  were  in  bvour 
of  having  the  Bill  poatponed  for  anoth* 
vflar ;  but  he  maintained  that  they  wouU 
be  no  neater  a  settlement  next  year  than 
they  were  at  present.  There  vn^re  difficul' 
tie«  connected  with  the  proposed  increased 

Cts  to  dencminational  schools,  and  he 
d  theywould  reoeivs  sBnous consideia- 
tatm  when  the  Kit  went  into  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
providing-  that  if  an  additional  grant  was  to 
be  given  to  denominational  schools,  each 
doiomination  should  ruse  a  oertain  amount 
of  volunt*rv  contrilmtions.    lie  found,  from  j 


endowments.  Now,  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Qovemment  their  grant  would  jump 
from  8s.  2d.  to  12s.  .^d.,  so  that,  other  sourcaa 
of  income  remaining  as  they  were,  the 
amount  required  to  be  raised  bv  means  of 
voluntary  contributions  would  be  only 
6a.  2d.  Now,  in  the  country  diatrictsvolun- 
taiy  contributions  vrere  much  larger  than 
was  generally  supposed,  while  in  the  great 
tomns  they  were  very  small  indeed.  The 
proposal  ot  the  Government,  therefore,  1  ~ 


not  bad  when  a, 
the  rural  dbtricU; 
aa  the  case  when  it  was 


give  additional  aid  1 
plied  to  schools 
whereas  the  reverse 

bte  to  large  schools  in  populous 
result  would  be  that  such 
schools  would  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
means  of  Qovernment  aid  and  school  pence, 
end  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
voluntary  contributions.  Now,  if  denomi- 
national schools  could  be  carried  on  by 
Government  grants  and  school  pence,  the 
prindple  laid  down  the  other  evening  by  the 
Prime  Ministerwould  be  completely  bruken 
tbrongh  —  he  alluded  to  the  principle 
that  uie  Govemment  did  not  pay  foe  the 
religions  teaching  of  children  in  denomina- 
tional schools.  Hewasof  opinion,  therefore^ 
that  the  Ooveniment  should  require  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  money  for  these 
schools  should  be  raised  by  means  of  volun- 
tary contribulioDs.  The  amount  might  be 
fixed  at  one-siith  of  the  total  expense,  or 
at  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
Uoveinment  grant.  With  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  grant  in  rural  districts  he  did 
not  at  all  find  fault,  for  under  thepresent  sys- 
tem schools  could  not  be  carried  on  in  tboae 
diatricts.  As  regarded  the  q^ueation  of  secu- 
lar instruction  he  had  met  with  very  few 
Mraons.  and  had  seen  but  few  documents 
favourable  to  a  purely  secular  system.  All 
of  them  proposed  soma  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty,  and  even  the  hon.  member  for 
Merthyr  Tvdvil  himself  made  some  con- 
cession by  all  owing  religiiius  instruction  to  be 
given  through  voluntary  agencies.  He  held 
a  letter  written  by  the  Rev  Thomas  Binney 
in  reply  to  a  request  to  join  the  Bir- 
mingham League ;  while  approvinff  of  the 

.   .._. ,  _  .      ,     icliision  of  the  Church  catechism  from  the 

the  Inst.  Itpport  wiiich  had  buen  issued  by  I  pchools,  the  rev.  penlleman  advocated  the 
the  Prii-yC^iuncil,  that  the  money  eipendeii  |  daily  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  remarked 
on  aided  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  i  that  to  e.tclude  the  Bible  from  the  erhoola 
leaving  out  the  expenses  of  the  Govemment  would  be  the  tyranny  of  the  minority  against 
Office  in  London,  was  £1.  fie.  8d.  per  child.  I  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people.^  The 
Of  that  sum  the  Govemment  (rrant  amounted  I  Bishop  of  Eieter,  in  dving  his  opinion  on 
to  8».  3d.,  school  fees  to  8«.  3d.,  7s.  7d.  beinr  I  the  subject,  said  he  did  not  think  that  the 
derived  frora  vokintary  contributions,  and  1  teaching  of  formularies  to  cbildreu  made 
la,  Sd.  bom  tha  ooileotvms  at  churches  and  |  any  de^  impression  tr*" 


n  taimhj  thmatim, 
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nor  did  be  tliink  that  the  mere  teacbin^  of 
the  catechism  would  make  a  child  grow  up 
a  Churehman  in  after  yeaia.  The  Bey, 
William  Rt^rs,  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  had 
expressed  a  ainular  riew.  In  a  report 
preeented  to  the  House  from  four  lai^ 
towns,  he  found  that  there  were  in  Bir- 
mingham 80  schools  supported  by  religit 
liodies,  and  2dS  which  belonged  to 
nligious  bodies:  in  Leeds  there  weie  ^v 
supported  by  rehgious  bodies,  and  95  which 
faeloaged  to  no  Tehsious  bodies;  in  Liver- 
pool Oiere  were  111  schools  supported  by 
rehgious  bodies,  and  l.'>8  which  were 
comiected  with  rehgious  bodies;  an 
Manchester  there  were  88  BchooU  supported 
by  religious  bodies,  and  £6  which  wen 
connected  with  leb'gious  bodies;  an 
most  of  the  schools  not  connected  with  any 
religious  body  there  was  Bible  teaching, 
without  dogmatism  or  formulair.  Speaking 
of  the  private  schools  held  in  chapel  build- 
ings in  Birmingham,  and  attended  by 
S,000  children,  lAj.  Fitch  said  the  tcacbors 
described  the  teschingas undenominational, 
and  that  some  gave  Bible  lessons.  There 
was  ft  similar  report  with  respect  to  Leeds ; 
and  surely  we  mic-ht  iu  legislation  safely 
follow  what  had  been  done  by  the  very 
class  of  people  who  would  elect  the  scho<u 
boards.  The  British  and  Foreign  schools 
were  not  conducted  according  to  sectarian 
teaching.  The  Scriptures  were  read  from 
the  de^  at  the  openmg  of  school ;  later  in 
the  day  they  were  read  in  the  classes,  and 
explanations  were  given  of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  connection  of  eyents,  and 
moral  lessons  were  deduced.  This  had  been 
done  for  62  years.  Could  there  be  anything 
very  difficult  in  applying  this  system  to 
rate-aided  and  rate-provided  schods  P  The 
Calvinistic  Metho£sts  of  North  Wales 
approved  and  adopted  this  system,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  in  a  Urge  number  of 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  involved  do 
difficulty  whatever.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  which  he  received  the  other  day  from 
the  minister  of  a  college  of  Independents  in 
Lancashire,  in  which  he  stated  Uiat  he  had 
three  school3,embTacing  600  pupils,  and  over 
these  he  had  placed  five  teachers — one  a 
member  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  one  a 
Wesleyan,  one  a  Swedenborjitan,  one  an 
Independent,  and  one  a  Baptist,  and  the 
schools  were  attended  by  the  children  of 
Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  other 
Protestant  bodies,  many  of  whom  went  to 
denomination  al  schools  on  the  Sunday. 
There  could,  then,  be  no  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  national  teachiog  of  the  Bible 


now  before  the  House.    The  diffitmlty  was 

n'  in  theory ;  and  if  the  people  who  hsd 
tren  to  educate  were  left  to  themselfea 
in  the  matter,  they  would  soon  discover 
how  to  establish  the  necessary  schools  on 
the  system  of  Bible  teaching.  He  could 
not  support  an  amendment  in  favour  of 
secular  iDstruction  for  the  children  of  the 
poorest  clnsBcsj  and  ifvolunteers  were  ready 
to  give  them  religious  instruction  out  of 
school  hours,  he  could  not  understand  why 
they  did  not  attempt  it  now.  Seculu 
schools  would  not  meet  the  necessities  of 
children  subject  to  no  relisious  influence 
at  home.  Withregard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  South  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Oowper-Temple),  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Govemmeut,  he  did 
not  think  it  satisfactory;  be  would  omit 
tbe  words  relative  to  distinctive  teaching, 
and  add  words  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright).  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  so  much  ridicule  should  be 
thrown  on  tbe  proposal  to  establish  unde- 
nominational schools.  From  IS39  the 
Committee  of  Council  had  aided  schools 
which  were  called  '*  undenominstioiisl,"  in 
which  Bible  reading  should  be  given.  The 
Wesleyans  had  a  form  of  trtist  deed  for 
undenominational  schools,  and  it  said — 

"Tbe  insUuctkm  shall  oompriae  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geographv,  and  Scriptuml 
history,  and  it  shsll  be  a  tundamentsl  regula- 
tion and  practice  of  the  school  that  the  Bible 
be  daily  read  therein,  and  that  no  chiJd  ahalt 
be  required  to  learn  anj  catechism." 
In  these  cases  the  difficulty  was  sctuaUy  met, 
and  if  it  were  done  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  in  trust  deeds,  why  could  it 
not  be  done  in  Act  of  Parliament  r  Agun, 
the  Education  Commission  of  1861,  recog- 
nised such  schools,  of  which  it  sud— 

"There  are  some  schools  in  which  the  Bible 
is  daily  read,  sod  from  which  all  religious  far> 
mulanes  are  excluded,  while  they  are  not  oon- 
nected  with  snj  denonunalion  nor  with  any 
established  society." 

As  to  attendance,  the  effijrts  of  the  Man- 
chester Education  Aid  Society,  which  paid 
school  fees  for  the  children  of  poor  parentsi 
and  could  not  get  them  to  school,  showed 
conclusively  that  nothing  but  compulsioit 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  cose.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  indirect  com- 
pulsion under  the  Factory  Acta  would 
almosteflectwhatwaswanted;  but  be  held 
iu  his  band  a  return  showing  that  in  the 
four  large  towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Lsed^  the  operation  of 
those  Acta  had  been  aunost  ■  fiulon  in 
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proenting  the  attendance  of  the  childMD  at 

achool,  TheTefiire,iiotbbg  but  direct  com- 
puMoD  'would  effect  the  object,  and  he 
thought  LheThadbett«ThsTeDothiDg  to  do 
with  compulsion  than  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  GoTerament 
Bill.  Before  condnding,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  «apportera  of  tbo  amendment,  and 
ask  them  wnether  the;  were  determined  to 
pnt  oiF  this  great  question  until  they  got 
exactly  all  that  which  the;  wanted  F  Be  did 
not  think  that  the;  would  gain  tlidr  object 
hy  delay,  for  people  on  both  aides  of  the 

SaestioD  felt  sttoo^lj,  and,  considering  that 
le  present  denominatioiial  STstem  had  been 
earned  on  for  80  years,  and  uiat  the  persons 
connected  with  it  had  been  labouring  in  the 
cause  of  education  all  that  time,  he,  for 
one,  was  sot  prepared  to  knock  down  that 
■jatem.  He  did  not  see  why  it  might  not 
exist  ude  by  side  with  the  other.  Under 
the  Bill,  the  greatest  liberty  of  conscience 
was  provided  for.  Schools  could  be  ap- 
pointed for  secular  instruction;  schools 
could  be  appointed  for  secular  and  religious 
instruction.  He  trusted  the  measure  would 
not  be  put  off  till  next  session,  knowing  as 
they  did  that  in  Birmingham  there  were 
21,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
13  not  under  instruction  at  ul;  that  the 
number  in  Iieeds  waa  17,000 ;  in  Manchester 
24,000 ;  and  in  Liverpool  47,000.  In  ISfil, 
Ur.  Gobden  dedaredT  that,  being  aware  of 
the  enormous  difficult  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  education  arimng  out  of  the  reli- 
gious element,  he  would  feel  grateful  for 
•ny  aid,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come,  having  for  its  object  lo  secuK  a  better 
education  for  the  people;  and,  in  like 
manner,  he  (Ur.  Hibbert)  appealed  to  hon. 
members  to  abandon  their  peculiar  views, 
and  let  thft  present  Bill  pass,  with 
the  intention  to  improve  it,  if  ne- 
ceaiary,  in  future  years.  With  such 
feelings,  he  should  vote  iix  going  into 
Committee. 

Hb.  QOKDON  said,  this  question  could 
only  ba  settled  by  coocessions  being  made 
by  all  who  wers  really  anxious  lor  the 
eatablishment  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  Bill  before  the  House 
would  t«nd  to  secure,  either  by  means  <^ 
existing  denominational  schools,  or  by  the 


on  this  subject  were  in  ei 
with  those  expressed  by  the  right  hon, 
member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Puinjgton). 
In  Scotland  they  had  never  experienced 
anydifficultywlthrec^tect  t        " 
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Clause,  even  when  theChurch  of  Scotland 
enjoyed  the  monopolv  of  education,  and  the 
struggle  that  had  taKen  place  in  England 
over  that  question  was  wholly  foreign  lo 
them.  He  saw  no  objection  to  the  system 
of  rate- supported  schools,  and  he  adopted 
the  principle  of  compuMon;  indeed,  it  ne- 
cessary, he  was  prepared  to  carry  out  that 
trindple  to  its  fullest  extent — although 
e  aimitted  that  great  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  its  application,  for  it  had  been 
truly  remarked  that  the  teacher  waa  the 
soul  of  tbe  schooL  A  difficulty  would  pro- 
bablv  arise  at  first  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  ot  efficient  teachers,  and  until  that 
was  overcome  it  would  be  dangerous  to  en- 
force compulsion  in  all  its  severiW.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  question  of  dano- 
minational  schools  had  been  for  the  most 
part  discussed  in  so  tolerant  a  spirit,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  only  just  that  the  existing 
ones  should  continue  to  receive  help  from 
the  State,  seeing  they  were  established  on 
the  fsith  of  the  promise  that  such  support 
would  be  afforded.  He  observed,  in  regard 
to  the  amendment,  that  the  issue  it  really 
raised — the  separation  of  religious  iiom 
secular  education — had  not  been  recognised 
by  the  hon.  member  who  represented  the 
Birmingham  League  (Hr.  Dixon) ;  and, 
speaking  &om  his  own  experience  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Scotland,  be  ven- 
tured to  say  that  "  the  religious  difficulty  " 
was  neither  a  prscticaf  nor  an  edaca- 
tional,  but  a  theoretical  or  political  one. 
There  was,  unfortunately,  considerable 
diversity^  of  opinion  in  Scotland  in  relation 
to  ecclesiBatical  matters,  and  the  schools  of 
the  Established  Ohnrch  and  those  of  the 
Free  Church  were  in  apparent  opposition  to 
one  another;  but,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
ligious difficulty,  the  children  of  the  Free 
Church  denomination  attended  the  Esta- 
blished Church  Bchools,  and  nice  tm-tS,  while 
more  Boman  Catholic  children  attended 
the  Episcopalian  schools  than  attended  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  This  was  a  proof 
thst  the  question  involved  a  theoretical  and 
political  rather  than  a  practical  difficult. 
With  r^rd  to  the  abstract  right  of  the 
State  to  vote  money  for  denominational 
schools,  the  point  waa  this — whether,  edi^ 
cation  being  necessary  to  make  good  dti- 
lens,  the  State  was  not  fully  justified  in 
calling  upon  members  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
so  useful  a  work  even  in  calling  upon  a 
Presbyterian  (for  example)  to  contribute  to 
the  ruigiouB  instruction  of  those  children 
whom  it  waa  intended  to  bring  19  in  tlu 
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Epucopalian  eonuDwiiiiD.  He  should  be  ] 
moiry  to  introduce  anythiiig  like  reltgioiu 
acrimonj  into  t^e  deMte.  He  rejoiced  dt 
the  culm  and  diepanioDate  tone  id  which 
the  subject  bod  hitherto  bsen  considered; 
but  what  was  the  piuidple  on  which  the 
voluntaries  objected  to  thii  Bill  ?  Thej 
liad  originsllf  laid  down  the  propoeition 
that  there  could  be  no  propei  and  sound 
education  Irom  which  religion  was  eicloded, 
«nd  upon  tbat^ound  thej  had  denied  the 
iiRbt  of  the  OoTemment  to  iuterfere  on 
«auealional  matters,  and  had,  consequentlj, 
-declined  tc  accept  anj  school  f^rant  from 
the  State.  When,  howeveT,  it  beoame 
Aelf-etident  that  Toluntary  efforts  were  not 
sufficient  to  overtake  the  educational  deati- 
tntjon  of  the  country,  the;  had  relaxed  the 
rigour  of  their  principles,  and  had  conaented 
to  accept  State  aid.  The  result  was  that 
the  hoD.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) 
had  acted  a  mor«  consistent  part  than  those 
hen.  members  who,  haring  maintMoed  that 
nligion  was  an  essential  element  in  edu- 
cation, now  asked  that  secular  education 
should  be  supported,  but  that  no  support 
^ould  be  giTsn  to  that  which  they  main- 
tuned  was  a  most  essential  element  of 
education.  Therefore,  io  stntiug  that,  he 
should  prefer  that  his  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  a  Chiuch  of  £np:Iand 
«ebool  rather  than  in  a  school  in  which 
no  religion  at  all  waa  taught.  He  was 
happy  to  tind  his  right  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy)  say  that,  though  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  would  not  heritate, 
if  he  were  io  Scotland,  to  support  a  Fres- 
Inrterian  schocl;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  (Mr, 
Oordou)  though  a  Nonconformist  in  Eng- 
land, would  not  hesitate  to  givo  monay  for 
the  support  of  sn  education  based  on  a  re- 
ligion which  was  not  his.  Even  the  bon. 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  maintained 
that  religion  waa  an  important  part  of  edu- 
-cation.  How,  then,  was  that  important 
part  of  education  to  be  given  at  the  new 
BchoolsF  It  waa  proposed  to  be  left  to  the 
parents  nf  the  childron  or  to  the  clergy. 
Wow,  io  leave  it  to  the  parents  was  an  al- 
together hopeluM  matter.  The  rate-sup- 
ported schools  were  intended  for  the  poorest 
Glasses  of  society,  and  though  he  did  not 
•doubt  that  there  were  individusla  in  thoM 
■classes  who  wore  nnimated  by  more  pro- 
found principles  of  religion  thna  they  were 
in  their  mora  comfortable  circume'tauces, 
jet  the  great  mass  of  them  were  ncgliaent 
not  only  of  religigQ  but  even  of  education. 
In  addidoa  to  this  there  were  the  difficul- 


ties of  time  and  placa,  so  that,  upon  th« 
whole,  if  they  wue  to  leave  religious  edu- 
cation to  the  parHits  he  feared  it  would  be 
altogether  neglected.  As  to  the  dei^, 
thsT  had  work  enough  already  arising  oat 
of  tlieir  clerical  dutiesj  audtbecovntryhad 
no  experience  of  clera-ymen,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Chorch  ot  to 
Dissent,  taking  any  aotivs  part  in  the  w(»k 
of  instruction,  lli^  took  tho  office  of 
managers,  and  carefully  fulfilled  the  dutiea ; 
but  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
would  undertake  the  work  of  instractioo. 
They  had  erperienee  of  the  Inabili^  of 
clergymen  to  attend  to  these  duties,  Wh 
in  Canada  and  in  Ireland,  where,  though 
they  were  expected  to  att^d  the  adiooU^  it 
was  found  in  practice  that  not  above  two  or 
threeererdidso.  ItwaaanuximinPrusaft 
— that  great  oountir  from  whence  they  diew 
so  many  of  their  educational  maxims — that 
what  you  put  into  the  life  of  the  nation  you 
must  first  put  into  the  child,  and,  therefore, 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  child 
a  religious  edacatioo.  With  reference  to  the 
very  stringent  Conscience  Clause  in  the  Bill, 
he  submitted  that  great  care  would  have 
to  be  taken  that  its  wording  did  not  force 
religion  into  a  comer,  and  that  it  did  not 
create  a  feeling  in  themindaof  the  children 
that  religion  was  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
He  was  inclined  to  regard  the  denauina- 
tional  management,  subject  to  State  inspec- 
tion, as  the  best  system  to  adopt;  for  if 
Parliament  insured  that  general  ednealica 
was  good  by  organising  State  inspection 
there  was  no  need  to  quarrel  over  other 
matters.  He  had  a  fear  in  conaiderin^  the 
origioal  Bill  that  discard  would  arise  in  the 
loc^  boards  over  the  religioas  qneation; 
and  this  appeared  to  be  the  feelins  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  when  ha 
introduced  ths  recent  changes  to  the  notios 
of  the  Hou^e.  The  Bill,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  excluded  formularies,  and  thus  tied 
up  the  free  religious  action  of  the  majority 
and  prevented  disoord.  The  denominalionu 
system,  with  a  stringent  Oontoience  Clause, 
waa  the  cwly  way  in  which  all  persons  had 
a  free  choice  ;  au  Atheist  might  withdraw 
his  child  tiata.  a  denominational  scbool  and 
have  his  will,  but  a  Churchman  could  not 
get  bis  ^ild  taught  religion  if  the  eystadl 
adopted  were  purely  secular.  Vet  even  Mr. 
Spui^on  declared  "that  he  would  object  in 
theetrongestmuinertoaO  ovemme  n  t  setting 
up  schools  which  did  not  teadi  religion. 
Iha  fear  of  iastilllDg  dogmas  into  the  minds 
of  children  was  groundlassi  dogmas  oould 
j  not  be  mads  sumcionllT  dear  to  *  ^ildi 
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et»apraheiui<m ;  and  the  onlj  adviuitage 
gained  bj  teacbinr  formulariea  and  cat«' 
cbiiine  was  that  tbej  asuated  childien  in 
after-life  to  interpret  doctrinea  from  the 
pnl^t.  If,  then,  the  Honse  was  agreed  in 
^e  ezpadiencj  of  discarding  fonnulariee 
(Old  catechisms  toi  fear  of  discord  in  the 
local  boBida— if  it  was  agresd  that  religion 
was  essential  and  that  such  instruction  as 
lie  had  described  woold  he  Biiffid«it,  why 
Bhoold  not  the  matter  be  settled  on  that 


be  a  religious  education  would  probably  be 
carried;  but  the  advocatee  of  Mcoluism 
would  letum  to  the  charge  again  and  again, 
and  they  would  in  time  carry  their  point 
AllthismightbeiemoTediftheOoTernmeut 
were  to  say  in.  tbeir  Bill  that  there  should 
be  religious  education  in  the  new  schools. 
Mb  couuneDded  the  amendment  of  which 
his  ri^ht  bon,  friend  (3ii  John  PakinKton) 
had  given  notice  to  the  attention  of  the 
Honse,  as  providing  the  proper  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  He  ventured  to  think  this 
waastillaChrietiutcountryi  theScvereign 
went  throu^  a  religious  ceremon]'  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  were  commenced  by  the  reading  of 
prajen,  and  laws  were  instituted  against 
on-Ghnstian  acta.  Why,  then,  sbouldPar- 
liament  hesitate,  in  a  matter  which  related 
to  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  in 
making  some  ptoviraon  which  would  re- 
move a  source  of  discord  from  the  local 
board,  and  give  expression  to  the  almost 
nnanimous  opinion  of  the  House  F  If  it 
did  so  it  would  truly  place  itself  in  haimony 
with  the  view  of  Her  Majesty,  when  she 
aud — "The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  true 
aource  of  England's  greatness  and  of  Eng- 
land's glory." 

Mb.  BA1NE9  said,  the  ri^bt  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
the  very  ground  of  the  position  originally 
taken  up  by  the  voluntaries  of  England  '" 
opposition  to  Government  interference  a 
aid  was  that  they  considered  religion  to  be 
aneaeentisl  part  of  school  teaching.  What 
he  now  maintained  was  that  the  Govern- 
tnent  should  take  no  part  pro  or  eon  in  re^ 
ligions  education.  It  was  undoubtedly^  thi 
fiict  that  the  Qovemment  had  dissociated 
tibemselves  from  either  enforcing  or  pro- 
hibtdne  religion  in  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
by.  This  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Go- 
TemBient  measure,  of  which  he  cordially 
qrproved.  Still  the  working  of  the  measure 
would,  he  believed,  be  ellogelher  in  favour 
of  religiaii.    We  might  safely  trust  the 
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rdigiouB  feeling  of  the  country  both  among 
Ohurcbmen  and  Nonconformists,  and  he 
was  confident  that  is  almost  every  con- 
siderable town  the  ratepavera  would  elect 
to  the  school  board  men  who  would  insist 
upon  a  Bible  education  being  given.  It 
■vas  hisMDcere  conviction  that  the  interesta 
if  religion  would  be  better  settled  by  leaving 
the  people  to  their  fiee  action,  than  by  the 
Qovemment  attempting  to  dictate  to  them 
they  should  adopt  He  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  there  were  two 
impracticable  courses  wiib  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious difficulty.  Thefirst  ofthesewas  the 
ezclorion  of  the  Bible.  It  Would  be  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  Bible  in  conse<{uenoe 
ofthe^^reat  reverence  of  the  people  font,  and 
ofthfl  immense  advantage  of  connecting  r»* 
ligion  with  the  education  of  the  young. 
It  was  equally  impracticable,  considering 
the  way  in  wEiich  sects  were  divided,  and 
the  groat  power  of  the  Nonconformists,  to 
work  a  measure  which  inristed  on  distinc- 
tive doctrinal  teaching'  being  given  in  rate- 
supported  schools.  Therefore  be  difiered 
on  the  one  hand  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Richard),  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (Mr.  0.  Hardy)  and  the 
ri^t  bon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (H>.  Disraeli),  both  of  whom 
seemed  to  maintain  that  what  they  called 
a  colourless  religion  was  impracticable,  and 
that,  therefore,  distinetive  theological  teach- 
ing most  be  given  in  the  rate -supported 
schools.  The  hon,  member  for  Mertkyi 
Tydril  proposed  to  diwxiate  frcon  elemen- 
tiiy  education  that  religion  which  was  one  of 
its  primary  and  beat  elements,  and  then  to 
send  the  children  hapbaiard  anywhere  oi 
nowhere  in  the  hope  that  they  would  receive 
religious  instruction  ;  but  his  ban.  friend 
had  not  given  the  House  the  faintest  idea 
as  to  how  the  thing  was  to  be  worked.  He 
never  heard  of  a  more  impracticable  scheme. 
His  bon.  friend  said  that  the  work  should 
be  left  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  The 
Nonconformists,  however,  did  not  desire  the 
work  to  be  left  to  them.  [Mr.  Bichabd 
explained  that  he  had  never  said  anythinfC 
of  the  kind.]  In  that  case  he  had  misun- 
derstood his  hon.  friend.  Ministers  of  reli- 
gion had  not  the  time  to  give  religions 
ustmotion  in  the  schools,  and  who,  then, 
was  to  impart  itP  The  Sunday-school 
teachers  certainly  could  not,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend  on 
week-days.  He  knew  thousands  of  them, 
and  knew  that  they  generally  belonged  to 
the  industrial  claases.    They  found  it  im- 
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possible  to  gat  any  lvg«  and  Kgular  ttteud- 
once  of  Toluntat]'  teachers  to  t«acli  the 
evenisgclasaes  at  tlieir  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. To  a  great  extent  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  the  Univentties  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  as  to  the  &eedom, 
Iiaimaa;,  and  efflciencj  often  found  in  deno- 
miuational  schools ;  thej  worked  hannoni- 
ouslj  because  the  committee,  officers,  and  all 
the  patties  concerned  were  accustomed  to 
work  together  io  matters  of  religion  and 
chaiitf ,  and  they  aOTeed  rery  complBtely  in 
their  principles.  He,  therefore,  entirely 
dilFeredfromniahon.&iends  whoso  strongly 
and  bitterly  oppoeed  denominational  edu- 
caUoD.  He,  for  one.  was  not  afraid 
it,  as  it  appeared  to  niyi  that  denomii  . 
tional  education  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
religious  liberty.  He  had  been  told  by 
clergymen  that  the  children  of  Noncon- 
fbimists  who  attended  the  Church  schools 
letuained  in  after-life  as  Btaunch  DisaenteiB 
as  if  they  had  never  studied  there.  There 
ma  very  great  value  in  denominational 
teaching,  and  he  should  be  one  of  the  very 
last  to  seek  to  frown  it  down.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  it  precluded  in  the  schools 
in  Holland,  because  he  looked  upon  its 
prohibition  as  an  interference  with  religious 
liberty.  But  while  he  was  not  unfevouiable 
to  denominational  teaching,  he  was  most 
favourable  to  undenomioational  teaching 
in  the  new  schools.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  other  day,  with  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  he  was 
sure  his  hon.  friend  would  bear  hiip  sut 
when  he  aaid  that  a  lesson  more  illustratire 
of  good  Scripture  teaching  could  not  be 
given  than  they  had  heard  on  that  occasion. 
So  good  was  it  that  his  hon.  friend  said 
that  he  could  ask  for  nothing  better.  He 
did  not  understand  the  course  taken  by  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Birmingham 
when  he  said  that  he  woold  support  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr, 
for  his  hon,  friend,  as  chairmaa  of  uie 
League  at  Birmingham,  had  taken  up  the 
ezprsBs  ground  of  unaectarian  teazling. 
He  did  not  know  whether  his  hon.  friend 
was  secular  or  uoeectarian  in  his  views ;  he 
seemed  to  be  pulled  both  ways  in  turn  by 
the  conflicting  parties  within  the  League. 
Asto  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  of  whose 
religious  and  educational  zeal  he  was  well 
aware,  they  would,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, make  a  great  mistake  if  they  insisted  I 
on  the  teaching  of  denominational  religion 
in  the  rate-supported  schools.    They  had  a  ' 


gnat  conceraon  made  to  them  iriien  their 
own  schools  were  given  up  to  thuu.  A. 
Conscience  Clause  was,  it  waa  true,  re- 
quired; but  it  was  now  admitted  on  all 

hands  that  that  was  a  good  thing,  and  it 
was  the  only  restriction  which  was  imposed. 
ConsequenUy,  they  had  got,  and  very  mo- 
perly,  possession  of  those  schools  which 
by  their  own  zeal  and  liberality  they  had 
created.  Why,  then,  should  they  not 
allow  the  rate-supported  schools  to  be 
established  on  the  undenominational  prin- 
ciple P  The  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Education  Society  were  ail  con- 
ducted on  that  principle,  and  with  the 
greatest  success.  Why  should  not  memben 
of  every  persuaaion  combine  together  in  the 
performance  of  a  great  Christian  duty  P    A 

Eetitionhad  been  presented  that  evening  bj 
is  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Sheffield, 
signed  by  nearly  400  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  nearly  90O 
Nonconformist  mimstera,  in  which  they 
stated  that  tbe^  could  and  would  agree  to- 
other in  teaching  the  elements  of  religious 
instruction ;  and  be  had  been  told  by  many 
Nonconformist  niinistere  who  had  signed 
the  documents  of  the  Education  League, 
that  they  never  intended  to  prohibit  tha 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  schoola.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  received  a  deputation 
from  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
public  schools,  as  well  as  from  Noncon- 
formist ministers  from  many  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  all  concurred  in  saying  that 
they  could  teach  the  elements  of  religion  if 
allowed  to  do  so  in  harmony  ti^ethei:. 
When  our  miaaionaries  went  to  foreign 
lands  they  met  together,  whether  Church- 
msn  or  Dissenters,  and  held  together  th^ 
religious  services.  In  the  autnnm  of  this 
year  a  great  conference  waa  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  of  members  of  all  Protestant 
Churches  in  Europe  and  America,  whe 
found  they  could  heartily  ajiree  in  funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  faith.  He  men- 
tioned these  facta  to  show  that  it  waa 
perfectly  possible  to  have  the  teaching  not 
of  a  colourless  and  soulless  religion,  but  of 
the  full-hearted  Christian  doctrine  of  mutual 
love  and  duty.  It  was  practicable,  there- 
f  ure,  to  have  educationconducted  in  that  way. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  point  out  to  his 
Nooconformist  iHends  that  great  progress 
had  been  made  within  the  last  few  yeata  in 
the  direction  of  concession  to  theu  views. 
Religion  was,  in  the  first  instance,  no 
longer  made  a  condition  of  the  Oovenuneot 
grants  i  secondly,  leligioos  inspection  h&d 
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chang-es  made  bv  tha  Oorernment  in  tbit 
scheme  within  the  liwt  few  days  aadmB  op- 
posed to  the  Tiewsof  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
min^bam.  His  hon.  frieod  seemed  to  treftt 
this  qaastionasoDobetweeii  town  and  coud- 
try,  between  Bquire and  parson.  Didtbebon. 
gentleman  recollect  who  manj  of  tbe  squires 
were  now  P  Some  of  the  leading  squire*  in 
his  (Vidcount  Sandon 's)  district  were  gen- 
tlemen whom,  to  their  honour,  had  acquirett 
larM  fortunea  in  trade,  and  now  took  the 
lead  in  tbe  politics  of  their  neigbbourboodji. 
Those  gentlemen  were  generally  acting 
lealoualy  with  tbe  paraon,  Tbe  reason  why 
bon,  members  baa  come  to  mnch  greater 
agreement  wu  that  they  had  faced  more 
and  more  the  claaa  for  whom  thej  had  to 
provide  education;  thej  had  Been  that  the 
children  of  the  best  artisans  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  already  in  our  schools, 
and  that  tbe  populatioa  with  wbicb  the 
House  had  to  deal  was  that  floating  one 
which  waa  destitute  of  good  home  influence. 
He  read  with  care  a  supplement  to  The 
Noneonformiit,  published  four  or  five  yeaia 

J>,  imch  gave  a  surrej  of  the  condition 
the  metropolis  and  smt-ed  at  tbe  condu- 
mon  that  there  was  1,000,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  London  beyond  the  reach  of 
ministers  of  religion  of  any  reli^ous  body, 
and  for  whom  there  was  no  pronuon  in  tbe 
way  of  church  or  chapel,  nowever  much 
tba  people  might  wish  to  go  into  them. 
Now,  it  waa  tbe  children  of  that  population 
for  whom  they  were  now  endeaTonring  to 
provide  education.  Was  it  not  a  dceam  to 
suppose  that  these  children  would  be  sup- 
pbed  with  moral  and  religious  teaching 
whfti  there  were  no  ministers  to  teach 
tbem,  and  when  in  their  homes  no  moral 
influence  was  to  be  found  F  In  the  face  of 
these  dreadful  realities  sectarian  difficulties 
appeared  miserably  small  and  petty.  The 
debate  was  clearlngtba  way  for  Committee, 
and  ha  thought  be  might  bs  doing  some 
service  if  he  called  attention  to  two  or  three 
dangers  which  stood  in  the  way.  It  was 
all  imjioTtant,  in  order  to  bring  this  me^ 
sure  into  successful  operation,  that  they 
should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  tbe  classes 
that  were  to  be  a^ected  by  it.  But  was 
there  not  something  like  a  snare  in  their 
way  in  ^e  shape  of  the  rates  which  it  would 
involve  P  They  were  all  aware  of  the  great 
increase  lately  of  our  local  rates.  If 
they  la^y  augmented  those  rates  they 
would  ir.cur  the  danger  of  turning  tbe 
feeling  of  the  town  populations  against 
those  schoob  which  bad  occasioned  such 
mcreate.    A  recenll^-iseued  return  showed 


aehooTs,  in  accordance  with  tbe  recent 
amendments  of  tbe  Prime  Minister,  religion 
WU  to  be  left  to  the  ratepayers  and  the 
parents  of  children,  in  periect  reliance  on 
the  Toligions  sentiment  of  the  English 
people.  The  whole  body  of  the  ratepayers 
were  to  elect  the  school  boards,  and  every 
facility  waa  to  be  given  for  the  expression 
of  independent  opinion.  He  gave  a  hearty, 
bat  not  an  undiscriminating,  support  to  the 
Bill,  wishing  that,  upon  some  or  tbe  points 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
(Air.  Hibbert),  tbe  Ministry  would  recon- 
sider tbe  decision  they  hsd  come  to,  for 
they  had  nnnecesaarily  alarmed  thoee  who 
were  opposed  to  sectarian  teaching.  He 
beliered  that  the  Bill  was  calculated  to  do 
more  than  any  other  measure  of  bis  time 
to  raise  the  character,  the  intelligence,  the 
moraI%  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at 

^^OCTfT  SANDON  said,  the  several 
id^hts'  debate  which  had  t^en  place  on 
thu  amendment  had  not  been  wasted  or 
thionni  away,  for  it  was  observable,  as 
■peach  after  roeech  was  delivered,  that  tbe 
two  sides  of  tbe  House  were  coming  more 
■ad  more  into  accord.  Liberal  members 
were  beginning  to  see  that  those  on  the 
Ooneerrative  benches  bad  made  large  con- 
caasiona,  and  that  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  Church 
lutd  shown  gteat  self-command  in  tbe  way 
in  which  tbej  had  received  proposals  wiUi 
regard  to  tbe  Oonsdence  Clause,  tbe  ba- 
Dtahment  of  fontralariea  from  the  rete- 
fonnded  schools,  and  the  giving  np  of  deno- 
minational inspection.  With  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Bir- 
mingbam  (Mr.  Diion)  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  he  was  bound  to  say  that, 
much  as  be  difiered  from  the  Birmingham 
Leigne,  he  thought  tbe^  all  owed  a  great 
debt  to  that  body  ioa  stirring  up  tbe  coun- 
\rj  to  its  very  depths  on  tbe  subject  Tbe 
bon.  member  for  Krmingham,  whom  he 
nspeded  as  a  smghboor  and  a  &iend,  gave 
tbem  too  much  of  tbe  opinions  of  other 
people  rather  than  his  own ;  and  it  struck 
nim  that  he  treated  hon.  members  as  if 
they  were  the  oaeducatsd  class  for  whom 
the  House  was  legislating,  and  as  if  they 
did  not  read  the  ne  wapapets.  He  (Viscount 
Sandon)  wasglad  to  saytbat  tbe  whole  tone 
of  the  Liberal  press  of  the  town  which  he 
partly  represented  was  in  favour  of  theOo- 
Temmeni  sdieme  of  education,  and  of  the 
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that  ihe  Bmount  of  ,tbe  poor  rate  per 
heckd  was  bs  follows  in  the  jeort  named  : — 
1863,  88.  4d.i  1864,  9s.;  1867,  Os.  8d.; 
1868,  lOs.  Oid.  i  and  1869,  lOa.  5d,  With 
the  great  increase  in  local  taxation  exhi- 
bited bv  these  figures  tbe  Hou«e  must  be 
careful  haw  it  impoeed  additional  local  bur- 
dens. In  our  lame  towns  great  wealth 
escaped  these  local  ourdens,  which  fall  in  a 
great  degree  upon  those  least  able 
to  bear  them,  for  the  domestic  eatabliab- 
ments  of  wealthy  men  were  generally  far 
outdje  the  town  baundaries,  as  was  w^ 
explained  last  rear  bj  bis  hon.  colleague 
(Mr.  Rathbone).  It  waa  quite  clear  that 
the  lemedj  for  thia  waa  in  the  direction 
chosen  by  the  Ooveroment,  Again,  it  waa 
essential  that  in  the  la^  towns  they 
should  cony  the  parents  wi^  them,  and 
here  was  another  dai^r  to  be  encountered, 
and  that  was  in  re^iLrd  to  the  prindple  of 
compuluon,  which,  m  his  pinion,  waa  the 
pith  of  the  whole  difficulty.  People  talked 
of  compulsion  as  if  it  afiected  onlv  the 
children  not  now  in  the  schools  j  but  it  was 
notorious  that  perhaps  the  grsateat  eTil  in 
existing  schoda  was  the  irreguluity  of  at- 
tendance of  the  children;  tberefom,  a  com- 
plete system  of  compulsion  would  be  fait 
bj  almost  OTery  parent  of  the  claasin  ques- 
tion throughout  the  ootmtry — surely  thia 
showed  at  once  that  the  question  of  com- 
pulsion waa  no  trifling  matter.  It  waa  un- 
doubtedly Mtar  in  this  matter  to  make 
compulnoD  penniauTa  aa  in  the  Qovem- 
ment  Bill ;  bat  he  ventured  to  su^estthat 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  thia  parmia- 
nve  compuliion,  not  iwly  to  the  school 
boards  but  to  Town  GouncilB  and  local  au- 
thorities all  through  the  country.  There 
was  a  lai^  class  with  respect  to  whom  the 
State  stood  almost  in  tbe  position  of  parent 
or  guardian — namely,  the  children  of  thoae 
leceifing  ont-door  relief.  The  number  of 
those  cbiMran  amounted  to  150,000.  The 
great  proportion  of  them  were,  acotading 
to  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaatleis 
Oommiasion,  miaerablT  educated,  and  many 
of  them  received  no  eduoatioQ  at  alL  The 
last  retnni  obtained  thia  year  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  the  member 
for  East  Somerset  (Major  Allen)  showed 
that  64,000  went  to  some  schools ; 
17,000  ware  edncated  at  the  coat  of 
the  rates;  30,000  went  to  no  school 
nor  to  work ;  and  10,000  went  to  work, 
bnt  did  ikot  go  to  uiy  school  at  alL  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  payment  for 
the  schofding  of  alt  these  children  abould 
be  bome  iwoeeaarily  by  tha  rates,  aa  waa 


now  allowed  by  Deniaon's  Act ;  but  a  certi- 
ficate might  be  required  bom  the  parento, 
or  from  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
children,  that  they  regularly  attended  boom 
school,  for  this  was  the  rery  clnss  from 
which  almoat  the  whirie  of  the  ctiininal 
population  came,  as  would  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Joshua  Jebb— no  mean 
authority — and  one  always  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour  and  respect  He  could  not 
help  painting  out  that  bj  hampering  too 
much  the  rate-founded  schools  with  c<mi~ 
ditiona,  the  valuable  ties  which  existed 
between  the  varioua  classes  connected  with 
the  schools  for  the  poorer  population  might 
be  destroyed.  The  teachers  for  the  poor 
free  schools  were  not  obttdned  by  money. 
They  had  in  London  30,000  children  in  tbe 
&ee  ragged  schools,  and  1S,000  in  the  even- 
ing schools.  There  were  400  paid  teachers, 
and,  in  addition— a  noble  army — 3,300 
unpaid  teachers.  What  were  the  tiea 
cr»ted  in  these  schools  P  The  unpaid 
teachers  comprised  in  their  ranks  youn^ 
men  and  women  from  shops,  ladies,  law- 
yers, docton,  tradesmen,  and  merdiants — 
men  also  from  that  more  gorgeous  gilded 
chamber  across  their  own  lobby,  and  others 
in  voriooa  poailiuiB  in  life,  who  wwked 
together  year  after  year  in  that  gallant  hoiL. 
What  he  maitioued  of  the  metropolis  waa 
only  an  example  of  what  they  all  knew 
waa  goinf;  on  in  the  other  large  popolatianB 
of  the  land ;  and,  anrely,  evety  cam  was 
needed,  lest  by  their  legulatian  thejahosld 
diaoourage  the  leal  of  that  noble  Hiay  of 
volonteer  t«ache»  who  were  the  very  salt 
of  our  population.  He  rejoioed  to  see  that, 
according  to  tbe  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  in  thft 

E revisions  for  the  rat«-fouBded  schools  they 
ad  carefully  avoided  anything  like  a  die-  . 
respect  for  religion.  Great  aa  might  be 
their  political  diBeiences,  their  debates  had 
shown  that  the  House  and  the  countiy 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  that  rdigion 
should  bo  btmoured  ui  every  ecbooL  If  he 
had  hia  own  way  he  CMtfessed  he  should 
have  been  most  reluctant  to  have  given  vp 
the  use  of  a  religious  fca-mularv-  He  couMi 
not  help  thinking  that  the  Vada  of  th* 
leading  Frotestont  Churches  ia  the  countiy 
might  be  got  together,  and  that  a  decision 
might  be  come  to  by  theoi  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  certain  formulary,  which  shoiud 
not  be  distinctive  of  any  particular  deno- 
mination, and  which  would  be  a  guide  fix* 
tbe  teachers  in  the  sdiools  in  explaining 
the  simple  principles  of  their  common 
Christianity.  There  was  a  serious  diffi- 
cult in  each  t««chet  teaching  Chiiabanil^ 
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in  his  own  fuMon  without  the  guide  of 
aoj  formulBjy,  and  there  was  «  danger  that 
in  despair  the  Bchool  hoards  might  forbid 
them  to  teach  leligioo  at  all.  Ua  had  just 
been  looking  over  an  intereatiug Parliamen- 
tary paper,  which  gaye  the  number  of  all 
NosconformiBt  places  of  worship,  and 
showed  that  17,600,  the  very  lai^  propor- 
tioDof  thewhole— beloDKedtotbeWesleyan 
Hethodista,  the  Conoreffationalists,  and  the 
Baptisis;  and  he  doubted  not  that  these 
bodies  could  agree  with  the  Ohurch  of 
Kigland  in  filming  such  a  formulary  as  he 
proposed.  While  wrapped  up  in  the  consi- 
deration of  this  great  question  of  the  reli- 
gious difficoltf,  they  most  no  forget 
Knother  danger  awaiting  them  in  the  enor- 
moos  power  with  which  the  Education 
Board  was  being  endowed.  They  were 
creating  s  centnlauthoiity,  wilh  undefined 
ftod  almost  unlimited  powera.  Ue  would 
be  quite  content  to  leave  the  pow«r  in  the 
haius  of  tha  Vics-Prefiident  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Hdocation ;  but  oeoa- 
sionally  great  and  sndden  ch^gea  took 
place  in  the  autumn  months,  and  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  in  February  next,  for 
instance,  they  foond  that  his  right  baa. 
fiiead  the  Vice-President  had  been  sent  on 
a  mianon  to  iamn,  and  his  place  had  bsen 
tak«i  by  the  Fust  ConuniasionHr  of  Woils 
(Idx.  Ayrton).  There  ought  to  be  some 
statement  in  the  Bill  as  to  what  was  to  be 
CMisidered  the  school  age  of  the  children, 
aa  to  the  standard  of  efBdency,  and  as  to 
certificated  teachers ;  otherwise,  too  gt«at 
power  would  b«  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
ccDtral  authority.  Snne  conditions  ought 
also  to  be  Mated  Be  to  school  buildi^, 
their  size  and  position  and  tenure.  His 
Nonconformist  friends,  for  example,  would 
possess  large  power  if  they  were  permitted 
to  have  their  schoolrooms  under  their 
chapds.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  proTieion 
with  regard  to  normal  schools.  He  hoped 
the  Rouse  would  rise  to  the  ha^t 
of  this  great  question;  for  not  <mlj 
were  the  more  intalligent  classes  of 
the  people  wattling  theii  proceed- 
ings, hot  the  great  masses  who 
MloDged  to  no  paiticDlar  denomination 
were  watching  them  as  well,  and  would 
have  a  poor  o^anion  of  their  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity if  they  found  that  they  prevented 
them  irom  giving  them  that  reugioua  edu- 
cation, which,  every  inquiry  showed,  they 
desired  for  Uieir  children.  Considering, 
then,  tie  condition  and  the  wishes  of  these 


miserable  sectarian  feelings  to  prevent  tb» 
establishment  of  a  great  national  system 
which  should  give  to  tha  children  of  those 
masses  the  long-needed  blessing  of  a  tho- 
roughly Christian  and  solid  education. 

Mr.  WINTERBOTHAM  said,  that  aa 
all  were  earnest  in  deploring  the  burden 
and  misery  of  po;pular  ignorance  they  must 
feel  the  respeneibUity  that  would  attach  to 
them  iu  rejecting  the  measure  now  befcve 
the  House.  The  DiasanUrB  were  reepon- 
mble  for  the  opposition  to  this  Bill,  and  it 
was  they  who,  '^7  years  ago,  prevented  the 
passing  of  the  educational  clauses  in  Sir 
James  Graham's  Factory  Act — a  measura 
which,  if  they  had  cordially,  or  even  pa- 
tiently, acquiesced  in  its  proposals,  would 
long  before  this  time  have  filled  the  land 
with  schools.  Since  then  education  had 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  the  darknesa 
was  now,  perhaps,  rendered  more  visible  by 
the  light  which  surrounded  it,  while  a 
contrast  with  other  countries  showed  our 
condition  to  be  critical  and  serious.  If  tbo 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North 
StaSbrdshue  {Sir  Charles  Adderlev),  who 
had  questioned  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Siieffidd  (Mr.  Mundelk)  had 
read  the  reports  made  to  the  French  Com- 
rarssion  ou  Education  by  their  commit- 
sioners  in  Qermany,  he  would  have  seen 
the  enormous  progress  which  that  country 
had  made  not  only  in  spreading  education, 
but  also  in  raising  its  standardT  The  Dis- 
senters had  now  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  were  justified  in  opposing  this  Bill, 
because  the  Vice-President  haa  told  Uiem 
that  the  Government  would  not  allow  of 
any  amendment  to  the  Bill,  and  threw  the 
responsibility  upon  those  who  refused  to  pass 
its  clauses  as  they  stood.  How  unfair  that 
was  he  left  the  world  to  judge.  Hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  might  well  join  in  supoortinif 
this  measure,  for  it  was  firamed  wh^y  wilj) 
a  regard  to  their  opinions  and  interests,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  the  Umversity  of  Oxford  l»d  spoken 
of  the  conceswon  of  cherished  principles. 
At  first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing in  &voar  of  their  aK:ament  when 
tbey  said— "Thisis  not  our  BUI,  but  a  Bill 
brought  in  by  ft  Liberal  Government,  pro- 
posed by  a  Minister  long  rect^nised  as  a 
leader  of  the  Itadical  party,  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country." 
["No,  no!"]  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to. 
deny  that  statement,  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  a  majority  of  100,  wbiclt 
might  have  rendered  nis  Oovermnent  ind*> 
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pendentof  support  from  the  opposite  benches 
tf  there  had  been  prodaced  &  measure  which 
would  hftTO  iiuured  the  support  of  eJI  the 
Ubenl  party.  The  retil  conceBmon  that 
hkd  beeu  mode  vaa  &  Cooscience  Clause, 
and  hon.  members  opposite  thought  them- 
eelTes  entitled  to  say,  "Thie  is  enough; 
surely  it  is  your  turn  now  to  be  moderate." 
1?he  Dieaenters  were  now  charged  with  a 
want  of  moderation,  and  told  that  they  were 
aDowiDgthe  darkness  of  sectarian  prejudice 
to  stand  in  the  way,  and  were  tobbing  the 
nation  of  a  noble  gUl ;  but  when  the  Con- 
science Clause  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
asked  hon.  members  opposite  whether  they 
would  take  it  themse]ve«  ?  Would  the 
elei^  of  the  Established  Church  be  con- 
tent to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools  under  the  protection  of  a 
Oonacience  Clause  P  That  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  test  in  England,  because  in  towns 


schools, 


was  ample  opportunity  for  separate 
B,  while  m  the  countrr  tbev  had  it  all 


.reland  whether  they  would 
allow  their  children  to  go  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools  under  a  Conscience  Clause,  and 
he  would  also  ask  Welsh  0  hurchmen  whether 
they  would  suffer  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  British  schools  P  ["Yesl"]  An 
hon.  member  opposite  said— "Yes;"  but 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  showed  that 
the  Church  of  England  papulation  were  not 
BO  content,  Ibr  by  the  side  of  the  British 
schools  they  erected  Church  ones — nay,  the 
clergy  were  not  willing  to  allow  the  children 
of  one  pariah  to  go  to  school  in  an  adjoining 
one  if  the  clergyman  there  held  different 
TMwa  lie  asked  hon.  membere  to  do  the 
Dissenters  some  justice,  and  to  remember 
that  there  wos  some  ground  for  their  not 
being  altogether  content  with  such  a  scant 


eity  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  paraded  the 
conceasioD  of  a  Conscience  Clause,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  something  that  was  brought 
out  as  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  peace  of  the 
conntiy,  like  the  man  described  by  De 
Quincey  in  his  essay  on  Muriier  at  one  of 
the  Film  Artt,  who,  boasting  of  his  exploits, 
oaid  he  tried  to  preserve  a  judicious  mean 
^tween  (oo  much  murder  and  too  little. 
He  believed  the  House  would  give  him 
credit  for  saving  that,  if  the  question  before 
it  were  merely  one  of  sectarian  jealousy,  and 
if  it  were  neceasBjy,  in  order  to  secure  a 
nationalsystem  of  education,  that  the  Non- 
eonformists  should  waite  their  just  and 
*qiul  rights  he,  for  one,  would  patiently 


submit.  There  was  patriotism  enough 
among  Nonconformiats  to  make  them  read  j 
to  do  that.  They,  however,  alleged  deno- 
minational education  to  be  unjust  and 
wasteful;  theysaid  it  would  poison  national 
life,  would  create  a  division  where  there 
should  be  union, andcaosediEfereiiceB  which 
would  eitend  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  system 
of  denominationtJism  were  adopted  with 
regard  to  this  country  we  should  be,  aa  a 
natural  sequence,  obliged  to  pass  a  Bill  that 
would  hand  over  the  education  of  Ireland 
to  the  Ultramontane  party  in  tiiat  countiy. 
The  principle  of  education  in  Ireland,  as 
laid  down  m  the  famous  letter  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  was  that  of  a  united  literaiy 
education  and  a  separata  religious  ednea* 
tion.  That  was  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent systsm  of  Irish  education,  and  etery 
departure  from  it  must  be  i^iettad  as  an 
evu.  That  principle  hod  been  opposed  by 
bigots  of  every  denomination,  ana  nad  been 
approved  by  large-hearted  men  of  every 
religion,  ^e  system  was  vet  in  foroo  in 
theory,  and  in  some  degree  in  practice,  but 
BO  long  aa  the  Acts  auuoriBing  it  remained 
upon  the  statute  hook  it  would  be  opposed 
by  those  who  desired  to  obtain  the  entire 
control  over  religious  edncatioo  in  that 
country.  The  truth  was,  they  were  settling 
the  question  of  Irish  national  education  at 
the  present  moment,  beouise  if  they  agreed 
to  establish  denominational  education  per~ 
manently  io  thia  country,  they  would  be 
unable  to  prevent  the  same  principle  b^ng 
^plied  to  Ireland,  If  a  system  of  denomi- 
national education  were  onoe  adopted  in  this 
conntrv,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
Ireland,  not  merely  as  it  now  was  as  the  in- 
fringement of  a  noble  principle,  but  as  the 
principle  of  Irish  education,  while  every 
vestige  of  the  eriating  system  would  be 
swept  away.  The  Report  of  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation Commission,  recently  published,  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  tiie  ^stem  of 
mixed  education,  and  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  would  soon  learn  that  the  mixed 
system  was  the  only  one  under  which  the 
freedom  of  education  could  he  preserved. 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  Tha  Standard  of  Tuesday  from  Dr. 
Lee,  curate  of  All  Saints,  I^mMtb.    Ha 

"  An  Irish  Roman  Catholic  of  position  and  In- 
fluence has  Just  written  to  me  as  rollows:— 'So 
we  are  to  squeeze  out  ot  the  Whigs  denomlna- 
tionol  education  for  this  country.  In  truth  lbs 
Cabinet  is  pledfiod  to  this,  ond  though  the 
scheme  will  not  be  unfolded  very  proftablj  just 
yet,  yet  we  sholl  have  i^  andonourown  terms. 
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great  oppodtioit,  uid  it  wm  no  vtmder  that 
euch  It  propoeidoD  abould  have  excited  the 
astonisEmeDt,  suTpriae,  and  stispicion  of  hon. 
memben  oppoute.  The  riftht  hoD.  |reiitl»- 
man  the  member  tot  Uxforid  UuiTemt;  had 
'  imieasonabl^  asked  whr  this  proposal 
not  embodied  in  a  Bill;  but  it  wai 
eTident  that  the  QoTemmoot  was  imwillinj; 
to  face  the  country  with  sach  a  mewure  in 
their  hand,  imposing  an  annual  chsr^  of 
£260,000  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  H« 
believed  that  the  efiect  of  the  Bill  would 
be  to  epread  the  denomioational  ajstem 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud, 
with  all  ita  iojustice  and  ineqaalities.  The 
Home  Secretory  had  said  ibat  the  GoTtm- 
ment  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  countrr 
to  any  definite  scheme:  bat  he  complajnea 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  commit  it  to 
denominationaliam,  and  that  it  would  be 


Bare  you  ue,  my  dear  Dr.  Lee,  what  union  and 
unity  can  procure  even  from  an  inimical  State, 
or  rather  from  a  Government  inimical  to  Catho- 
lioe.'  It  this  be  so,  and  T  have  every  reason  to 
beUere  that  the  intonnation  is  perFectly  sccu- 
late,  I  can  only  iccommend  the  united  action 
of  iho  Roman  Catholic  dergy  in  Ireland  to  tlie 
disunitad  clergy  of  our  own  National  Church. 
It  denominational  education  is  to  be  proviiled 
In  Ireland,  why  may  not  an  attempt  be  made 
to  get  the  same  fair  play  and  fair  dealing  tor 
ovTselres?  If  the  English  bishops  and  chrgy, 
jnaNiaTl  of  stifling,  or  proposing  to  stifle,  Mr. 
Pofater  by  tjteir  affectionate  and  overacted  em- 
bracM,  would  as  one  man  ask  for  the  same 
liberty  here,  and  for  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  as  is  to  l>e  adopted  in  Irelar-'   •'■- 


A  Boman  Catholic  bishop  (Bishop  Eeown) 
had  re^edto  questiona  put  to  him  by  the 
commisBioiierB  that  it  would  be  as  btal 
to  lepaiate  religious  from  aeeular  educatioii 
as  it  would  be  to  separate  the  soul&omthe 
body.  The  right  rev.  prelate  claimed  for 
thebtshops  of  his  Church  the  right  of  m>d- 
troUin^  education  in  Ireland  in  ita  entiietj. 
The  bishop  was  asked  was  theie  a  country 
where  the  biahops  posMssed  this  power  P 
His  reply  was  that  it  was  so  in  Inland. 
Was  tLere,  be  was  then  asked,  any  other 
coontij  in  which  tlus  was  done?  And  the 
Kfij  was,  that  he  waa  not  aware  that  it 
WIS  done  in  any  other  country.  And  then 
be  would  lead  the  concluding  sentence  of  a 
report  by  a  memlxir  of  the  conuniaaion 
(^  B.  Eaue),  himself  »  Roman  GathoUc— 

'  I  have  to  report  my  dissent  from  all  the 
Moommendationj.  having  for  their  object  the 
abandoiuQent  of  the  system  of  united  education. 
Its  ovarttmw  is  demanded  at  the  iostanee  of  a 
power  unbvourable  to  dvil  and  rdisious 
Dbwtj." 

It  ma,  therefore,  duefl  j  on  account  of  the 
injimoua  manner  in  which  it  would  aflect 
Inland  that  faa  objected  to  the  eatablish- 
suot  of  a  denconinational  system  in  this 
coantiy  under  the  BiLl.  The  present  pro- 
pOMb  of  tho  QoTsmDient  were,  in  bis  opi- 
nion^ wfsse  than  those  of  the  Bill  as  it 
<»igiiiaUy  atood.  No  person  objected  to  the 
cc^inuanca  of  the  grant  to  the  existing 
tdtools  or  desired  that  thej  should  be  ei' 
tinguiahed,  although  he  did  not  doubt  that 
in  the  course  of  time  a  large  number  of  the 
private  schools  would  become  merged  in 
the  public  scboob  which  would  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country  under  this 
BilL  The  increase  of  the  grants  by  60  per 
cent,  to  deqominationalschvoLs  was  entirety 
novel  apd  gratuitous,  and  the  annual  rate 
for  the  grant  would  be  ceitam  to  meet  with 


practicably  impossible  hereafter  to  tnpplj 
its  place  by  any  other  system.  Upon  that 
ground  he  opposed  the  Bill,  and  upon  that 
ground  also  he  ashed  hon.  members — whe- 
ther  Uiey  agreed  with  the  precise  terms  of 
the  amendment  or  not — to  refuse  their  votes 
to  the  Government.  But,  beaides  this,  the 
Bill  itself  was  not  good.  The  objectione  to 
the  original  measure  were  well  understood; 
thevvere  founded  upon  the  general  objection 
to  aenominational  schools,  and  the  emend' 
ment  of  die  right  hon.  member  for  Soutli 
Hampshire  {lit.  Oowper-Temple)  did  not 
meet  It  by  merely  forbidding  the  teaching 
of  one  or  two  well-known  and  recogDised 
formularies.  The  only  proper  alterna- 
tive proposal  to  the  Bui,  was  the  amend- 
ment of  Uie  hon.  member  for  Merthyi  I^dvil 
(Mr.  Richard);  this  also  was  the  only 
l<wical  conclusion,  and  the  condneion  to 
which  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
gradually  tending.  Upon  this  point  ho 
agreed  with  the  First  Miniater  of  the  Crown, 
anddisagreed  fromtheHomeSectetarv.  If, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  had  argued,  die 
country  had  not  pronounced  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  was  because 
the  course  of  the  Qovemment  had  been  so 
uncertwn — their  amendments  so  various — 
that  the  country  had  been  puzsled, 
and  had  wailed  to  see  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would,  as  they  hoped,  satiafy  thrir 
reasonable  expectatiooB.  As  to  unde- 
nominational education,  he  believed  that 
to  be  impossible.  The  country  was  promised 
the  British  school  ^stem  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  who  worked  the  British  school 
system  P  The  orthodox  Dissenters,  which. 
included  the  Independents,  Baptists,  We»- 
leyans,  and  Presbyterians;  and  these  secU 
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agreed  in  working  tbeBritish  school  Bjitani, 
becaiue  Ihera  was  no  difft^renca  whatever 
in  their  theological  opinionB;  the  onW 
difference  between  them  consisted  in  Church 
oiganisKtioD.  The  model  schools  in  Ireland 
were  t,  success,  and  fit.  Temple's  report 
showed  that  the  pupils  who  had  been  taught 
b;  the  cle^jman  under  this  avstem  were 
better  versed  in  the  catechitm  than  those 
taught  bj  Che  schoolmaster.  Did  tfae  Go- 
Ternment  wish  to  nssert  that  the  Christian 

Seople  of  l!ng1and  were  not  equal  to  their 
iity,  and  would  not  rise  to  iiP  The  tone 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  speech  seemed 
much  more  worthy  of  a  etatesroan  of  the 
school  of  Adam  tuilb  thnn  of  what  he 
knew  him  to  be — a  Christian  man.  Where 
was  the  OoTemment's  feitb  in  tbe  power  of 
Ghriatianity  P  Miuistera  bad  faith  in  tcs- 
tries  and  Town  Councils  that  tbe^  would 
rise  to  their  work;  did  tbe;  think  that 
Christisn  Churches  would  not  rise  to  theirs? 
■Why.  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  land  when  Chrialianitj  had  such 
power  over  the  bearls  and  livee  of  men ! 
The  dutj  to  educHl«  the  joung  in  Christian 
truth  was  the  duty  of  Christian  men — a 
duty  which  thej  could  not  shirk  or  delegate 
to  the  State.  This  duty  would  not  be  per- 
formed by  Stat«  Churches,  nor  by  State 
endowments,  nor  by  sectarian  schools,  but 
by  the  zeal  of  Chnslion  men  and  women 
would  Chrietian  light  and  love  be  carried 
into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

LOKD  JUUN  MANNERS  ;  1  must  say 
that,  aa  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  have  no 
complaint  to  malie  of  (he  manner  in  which 
tbe  hoD.  gentleman  and  his  fricod^  have 
conducted  their  opposition  to  this  liill,  and 
if  the  Bill  should  eventually  foil  to  pass  into 
a  law  I  would  be  disposed  tn  attribute  that 
mora  to  the  efToilB  of  the  Government  to 
concilittte  the  hon.  gentleman  and  bis  friends 
than  to  any  direct  opposition  which  they 
have  liilherto  offered.  With  respect  to 
anothiT  question  which  the  hon.  geuileman 

Eut— howotn  we  on  Lhii  ^ide  of  tbe  House 
a  expected  to  do  other  than  receire  with 
fnaiitude  the  prokiMonsofa  measure  which 
is  conceived  so  much  In  favour  of  the  enlist- 
ing system  P — I  would  ask  in  nij  turn  of  the 
lion,  genileman  if  be  heard  ibe  speech  de- 
livered in  the  course  of  Ihp  eveniug  by  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman  the  Home  i;ecretary:' 
I  can  ak'ure  the  lion,  gentlemen  that  I 
listened  to  that  speech,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
ezisling  r'yetem,  with  feelings  very  far  re- 
moved irom  either  (rratiScBtioo  or  gratitude. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  made  what  was 


no  doubt  an  able  and  argumentative  appeal 
to  the  hon.  gentlemen  below  tbe  gangway. 
But  what  were  the  grounds  of  that  apptai  P 
Why,  that  all  the  details  of  their  ecneme 
were  unfaTourable  to  the  existing  Bystsn, 
and  that  if  theii  pcheme  were  carried  into  & 
law  it  would  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  that 
system.  It  is  truethe'righthon.  gentleman 
was  kind  enough  to  tell  ns  that  this  was 
not  the  object  of  bis  measure,  but  that  in  all 
probability  such  wouldbe  the  result.  That 
being  tbe  case,  though  I  shall  not  be  de- 
terred from  voting  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee upon  this  Bill  even  by  the  speech  of 
tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, yet  f  cannot  airree  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee without  making  a  few  obeervationc 
upon  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
told  us  were  tbe  most  important  and 
cardinal  features  of  the  scheme,  and  first 
let  me  aay  that  the  alteration  in  the 
Conscience  Clause  is  in  itself  an  alteration 
to  which  I,  for  one,  take  the  gravest 
exception.  I  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  speech  of  tbe  Vice-Preai- 
dent  of  the  Council,  expecting  to  hear  from 
him  some  reason  for  making  this  great 
change.  But  what  was  the  only  reason 
that  was  assigned  hy  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man P  Because  it  was  found  that  in  work- 
ing it  would  more  clearly  facilitate  Am 
application  of  the  compulsory  system  all 
.over  the  country.  Now  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  that  compulsory  system  established 
that  argument  may  he  one  of  great  weight; 
but  to  those  who,  like  me,  do  not  believe  in 
the  expediencv  or  possibility  of  applying 
com;(ulsary  education  to  all  pA<^  ot  the 
country,  that  argument  is  of  no  weight 
whatever.  I  wholly  object  to  disturbing 
tbe  internal  economy  of  the  denominational 
schools  in  the  liope  of  ultimately  extending 
direct  compulfory  education  to  all  the 
schoob  in  the  land.  I  pass  from  that  to 
the  second  great  change  which  is  made  in 
tbe  14th  clause,  and  which  consists  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Bill  of  the  amendment 
propospd  hv  tbe  riirht  hon.  member  for 
South  Hampshire  (Mr.  Oowper-Tempte). 
Now,  the  first  draft  of  the  clause  woe  fw 
more  liberal,  far  more  in  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary than  the  clause  sa'it  now  stands  in  the 
Biil.  The  Home  Secratery  tells  us  that  the 
Government  intend  to  leave  free  the  choice 
nf  schools.  If  that  were  so,  why  did  the 
Government  ehanra  tbe  frame  of  the  clause? 
In  the  first  drafvof  the  clause,  the  discre- 
tion of  the  managers  was  clearly  allowed ; 
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between  the  secular  sj'stein  on  tbe  one 
bud  and  wh&t  ia  virtually  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bjst«m  on  the  other.  I  laj  that 
the  choica  thua  offered  ub  is  oae  to  which  I, 
for  one,  cannot  coaaent.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Ihe  Council  spent  a  large  portion  of 
bis  speech  io  reading  documents  to  prove 
that  secuLu'  schools  would  never  be  popular, 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  this  couatfy. 
Whj,  then,  did  the  Government  curapel 
school  boards  to  make  their  choice  between 
these  secular  schools  and  the  Critish  and 
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if  in  one  of  the  supeiior  schools  it  ■vas 
said — "  Oh,  yes,  we  teach  laDgua$;e»,  hut 
we  do  not  allow  the  aid  of  a  gnLmmnr, 
dictionary,  or  leiioon."  Now  let  me  pnts 
on  to  another  portion  of  the  Bill.  We  arc 
told  that  by  the  new  framework  of  the 
Bill  the  election  of  school  boards  u  to  te 
by  ballot.  Why  is  the  ballot  to  be  in  this 
way  intruded  into  our  parochial  and  muni- 
cipal elections  P  Wiat  has  happened 
between  tbe  firat  iatroductiou  of  the  Bill 
and  now  to  brine  the  ballot  into  favour? 
The  onlv  thinap  1  have  beard  of  it  is  the 
t«st  ballot  that  recently  took  place  at 
BristoL    That  seems  to  have  beau  a  verj 

{'□yods  and  festive  affair,  and  perhaps  may 
>ave  induced  tbe  Governiueat  to  suppose 
that  the  ballot  would  soften  tbe  acerbitieB 
of  tbe  local  contests.  Otbecn-ise  I  cannot 
think  why  the  people  should  be  deprived 
of  the  couimoa.  and  accustomed  mode 
of  electin^f  their  oHice  bearers  which  they 
now  enjoy.  The  Bill  will  be  a  measure  oif 
danger  if  great  alterations  are  not  made  i> 
Committee,  and  the  promises  of  tbe  Oo- 
Temment  as  to  the  tncreaaed  grants  to 
denominational  schools  are  not  intioduoe^ 

Mo.  WA.L1TEK  moved  tbe  adjournment 
of  the  debnt?. 

Mn.  GOLDNEV  observed  that  if  the 
debate  was  to  be  continued  indeffnitely  tbe 
whole  business  of  Ihe  country  would  1 


The  Home  Secretaij  admitted  that  tbe 
British  and  foreign  schools  had  not  been 
very  popular;  but  the  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  some  years  ogo  the  Nbncouformist 
bodies  objected  to  Stuta  lud  {  and,  there- 
fore, these  schools,  which  were  chiefly 
EupporCed  by  those  bodies,  had  not 
achieved  the  popularity  they  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  but  that  now  that 
difficulty  was  removed  their  numbera  had 
increased.  Well,  sir,  I  bring  this  sub- 
ject to  the  simple  test  of  figures.  What 
do  we  find  in  tbe  last  return  that  bos  been 
BDjiplied  us  by  the  Education  Department 
for  Id&JP  It  appears  that  upon  Church  of 
England,  lioman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan 
schools,  tbe  Government  bad  expended 
within  a  fraction  of  f450,000.  On  these 
popular  British  and  Foreign  schools  tbe 
Government  for  the  same  period  expended 
only  £03,000.  But.  test  tbe  subject  in 
another  way.  During  the  same  year  the 
number  of  schools  belonging  to  tbe  Church 
of  Fngliind,  lioman  Catholics,  and  Wes- 
ley ans  assisted  by  the  Government  amounlel 
to  4,190  Bgrtinst  244  British  and  Foreign 
schools.  Yet  the  14tb  clause  as  it  stands 
in  the  Bill  prohibits  local  boards  from 
establishing  any  of  those  denominational 
schools  tbe  popularltv  of, which  is  proved 
by  their  number,  nnd  compels  the  board 
10  choo-o  between  secular  schools,  on  the 
one  hand,  nnd  British  and  Foreign  schools 
on  the  other.  In  tbe  n»me  of  freedom,  of 
religion,  and  of  tbnt  local  discretion  of 
which  we  have  beard  to  mucb,  I  protect 
against  this  system.  But  then  we  are  told 
— "  Oh,  we  do  not  mean  to  eiclude  religion, 
but  w«  will  not  allow  the  use  of  n  catechism 
or  other  formulary.'  The  meaning  of  this 
isthatthe  tenchersmny  teach  the  catechism 
out  of  tbe  Bible,  but  they  are  not  to  teach 
the  Kble  out  (f  the  catecbitm.    It  is  as 


intry  v 
stopped.  He  believed  that  a  lorge^mojo- 
rity  of  tbe  House  was  prepared  to  support 
ibe  measure,  nnd  that  it  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  tbe  public. 

Mb.  GLAD6T0XE  said,  he  wag  afraid 
that,  tailing  into  account  the  not  very 
crowded  state  of  the  benche?,  and  the  im- 

Sortance  of  the  question,  it  would  not  be 
esirable  to  proceed  to  a  division  that  even- 
ing. Neither  would  much  bo  gained,  htt 
thought,  by  profecuting  the  discussion  at 
that  hour,  lu  assenting  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  however,  he  hoped  it 
would  bo  uodewtocKl  ibat  it  was  to  close 
the  next  dav. 

Sm  IJAlNALD  KNIGHTLEY  foij, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  therehiid  been  quite 
sufficient  discussion  on  the  Bill  on  the  pre- 
liminary question  that  the  Sppakei  leave 
the  chair.     Ho  must  also  observe  that  the 

EaUence  of  tl:e  majority  of  bon.  members 
ad  been  sorely  tried  by  the  more  garruloua 
Cortion  of  tht:  iloufe.  Three  mortal  nijjhto 
ad  been  consumed  in  tbe  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  tbe  Bill,  while  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  moved  on  that 
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ocmaioii  IimI  not  Tenturad  to  tut  the  opiDion 
of  the  House,  but  had  run  airaj  from  tludr 
own  ameadmeat.  Three  mora  nijihu  hod 
atresdj  bean  expended  on  the  question  that 
UlB  Speaker  leave  the  choir,  and  it  was  the : 
geaeral  ramour  that  a  ainiilar  coiuse  waa 
going  to  be  adopted  h;  hon.  genUemen 
oppiMitB  on  the  prasent  occMion.  Now, 
«o  £u  as  independent  members  like  himself 
were  concemed,  it  was  of  coune  open  to 
them  daring  those  discusjions,  when  the; 
bund  theji  were  becoming  too  tedious,  to 
take  up  their  hats  and  walk  out  of  the  House. 
Thoaa,  however,  who  occupied  the  Treasury 
Bonch  were  not  equsllj  privili^ged  in  that 
r«spect.  The  Prime  Minister  was  tied  to 
hia  seat  like  a  gallev  slave  to  his  oar. 
Indeed,  the  labour  which  the  t%ht  hon. 
sentleman  had  to  go  through  for  the  laat 
lew  mauths  was  more  than  the  human 
&ame  could  well  bcAr,  and  he  sincerelj 
trasted  he  would  have  stamina  enough  to 
eiksble  him  to  hold  on  t^ll  the  end  of  the 
iiniinn  I^  unfoitunatel;,  he  was  obliged 
to  anccumb,  he  might  very  Uu\j  mtj  that, 
like  Actson,  he  liad  been  torn  to  pieces  bj 
hiaown  dogs. 

Mb.  WAXTEE  sud,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  allowed  to  inteipoee  a  few  words  as  one 
who  occupied  that  geographical  position 
known  in  the  Houae  as  below  the  guigwaj. 
He  had  bean  down  in  the  House  during  the 
three  nights  of  the  debate ;  but  he  had  in 
rain  eudaaToured  on  four  or  five  occasioBS 
to  catch  the  Speaker's  eje.  Now,  everj 
hoK'mamber,  however  seldom  he  might 
Speak— and  he,  for  one,  could  not  nlead 
rniltf  to  the  charge  of  garrulity  maoe  by 
tJtehon.  baronet — was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  extzeme  depression  of  spirits  which 


had  ei^erienced  that  unpleasant  senaBtion 
three  tunes  in  the  course  of  that  evening, 
and  having  come  down  to  the  House  at 
two  o'cloot  in  order  to  secure  a  seat,  he 
scarcely  felt  equal  to  addressing  the  House 
at  that  late  hour,  eapecislly  after  the  recep- 
tion which  had  beea  accorded  to  tbe  last 
two  apeakera  who  were  both  very  able  and 
diatdi^uished  men.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
hon.  members  would  see  the  propriety  of 
not  continuing  the  diacussioo,  without 
allowing  those  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
eo  many  hours  in  the  House,  the  benefit  of 
a  night  B  rest 

Debate  fnrtlter  adjounad  till  to-morrow 
at  two  of  the  clock. 
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coanrtEB.    astodbmbd  dbbats. 

TODBTH   HIOHT. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjoonted  detaite 
on  amendment  proposed  to  cnestiim  fSOth 
Junel,  "I^iat  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  coairi"  and  which  amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  tbe  weed  "That"  to  tbo 
end  of  the  question,  In  order  Co  add  the  woids 
"  the  cruils  to  ezuting  d«oominfttianikl  schools 
should  not  be  increased  \  and  that,  in  any  n»- 
tiantl  BTStem  of  ^mentar;  education,  the 
atlenduice  nhould  be  everywhere  compuiMrj, 
and  the  religious  iiutrucLion  ehould  be  suppUed 
by  roluDlarj  effort  and  not  out  of  publie  funds,* 
—(Mr.  Bmry  Bitkari,) 

-r^natead  thenol 

Question  aRainpTopoeed,  "That  the  worda 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
quMtion." 

Debate  rttumtd. 

Ma.  HUNDELLA.  Ba«l,  that  thmgh  tho 
length  at  which  the  subject  had  be^  dia- 
cnwed  was  likely  to  have  wearied  the  p»- 
tienoe  of  the  House,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
productive  df  good  results  infitcilitatingthB 
prqgreas  of  the  Bill  throuoh  Committee,  and 
""Bting  them  to  amend  it  in  a  manDsr  that 
would  make  it  a  measoie  of  a  truly  natiooal 
ehamctar.  The  postptmemeatof  the  measure 
to  another  session  would  bean«atcalami^. 
In  its  preeeotehape  the  Bill,  in  his  o^nnioo, 
was  £kr  more  acomtable  than  when  it  wan 
first  introduced.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ccm- 
science  Olaose  as  it  now  stood  was  a  veal 
and  eSective  one,  and  no  hardship  could 
take  place  under  its  operation  in  eseting 
schools.  The  withdrawal  of  the  building 
grants,  he  thought,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  that  stimulus  to  the  denomina- 
ti<wal  ^stem  which  it  had  hitherto  had. 
He  regretted  that  that  system  had  been 
brought  into  existence;  but  as  it  did  exist, 
it  was  their  du^  to  make  it  aa  effective  aa 
poedble.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  pro- 
posed vear  of  grace  had  been  sboli^ed. 
lie  had  great  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  eentlennn 
the  member  for  South  llampe^iire  (Mr, 
Cowpep-TemtJe),  because  they  had  been  told 
that  unsecl&nan  religion  was  illogical  and 
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inqiOMDble;  he  beKered  imsecUTUii  eduof 
tkm  vna  poHible  and  emiiiBBtlj  practicsUe ; 
■od  undoubtajlj  tlie  exdaaou  of  deeds, 
eatocliiima,  sad  formuhriea  tended  in  that 
direction.  Bafbie  the  Bill  left  the  House 
he  truted  it  would  ba  eiplicitlj  declared  to 
the  country  thai  im)  sectariaidBiii  ahould  be 
taught  in  oar  tcfaooia.  His  hon.  Mend  the 
MemlMf  fot  MerthTT  Tjdni  (Mi.  Bkliud) 
complained  of  tlw  proposed  iacreMedgnnla 
to  denominatiooftl  schools,  of  the  abarace  of 
direct  compdaioD,  and  of  religiouH  teaching 
b^iw  given  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
He  ebould  himaelf  proteat  againat  a  imilbrm 
increaaed  grant  of  SO  per  ceat.  to  denomi- 
nalioMl  BcboiJa,  aDditaTotefwtkanioney 
wtae  Baked  for,  he  should  oppoae  it  anlaaa 
ka  we  aatimed  it  waa  necaaeory  cither 
for  aaaiiting  certaia  ec^oofc  in  poor  dia- 
trida^  or  for  rendering  tka  edncatiaii  given  in 
tha  existing  schools  more  eiicienL  Many 
of  the  denominational  ■oheals  could  ahao- 


echools  at  Kotlingbskm,  giving  a»  education 
to  1,200  acholara.  It  appeared  that  the 
total  expoiditura  last  jear  was  £1,349.  4b. 
6^.  The  private  subcriptiDiu  amoonted 
ta  only  £360.  I8&  3d. ;  the  children^  pence 
to  £SO0  CI  ^£800;  and  the  Privy  Council 
fcnttt  to  Jf400  and  odd  ponnda,  It  waa 
ckar,  thaefoM,  that  if  an  increase  of  60 
pel  cent,  were  given  to  these  schools  they 
VNsddnot  knowwbat  to  do  with  it.  When 


riad  on  witboat  eompulaioB.  However 
innch  hon.  ffentlenten  might  set  their  faces 
againtt  it,  ne  must  tell  then  that  there 
never  was  and  never  could  be  a  national 
e^Bt«m  completed  withoat  direct  compnl- 
SNBi.  Under  a  system  of  compnlswy  edn- 
cartiea  the  dencHninKtiooal  echools  would  be 
fiUedj  wbereaa  at  present  Ui^  M-ere  &e- 
tptently  unable  to  get  the  Govenuneut 
grant  m  consequence  of  the  attendance  of 
children  not  being  euffioMitly  la^e.  He 
waa  no  eoamy  to  deaamiDatiooal  schools ; 
but  he  Itnew  it  was  utterly  impoaenble  under 
&  denominatioiiRl  Hystem  to  obtain  that  high 
atandard  of  education  which  waa  obtainable 
ooder  a  naliounl  systenL  Tl»  tendency  of 
the  denomiaatiooal  system  waa  to  multiply 
small  scbcolp,  and  small  schools  ceold  never 
be  good  scboola.  For  a  syatam  of  edaeation 
to  be  Hicceasful  the  achoola  mast  be  sata- 
Uisbed  on  a  large  Ktit,  and  th«  sc^olan 
divided  into  claaaea,  as  in  SwiUerlaad.  Mr. 
Sandfbtd,  ooeof  the  GoveznmeBt  inspoct<as, 


in  a  letter  written  last  v 


what  an  advanced  state  educatioi  .  _ 
in  Westphalia  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
In  the  mines  there  some  of  the  guides 
were  able  to  rpHsk  Engliak  If  we  had  a 
really  national  system  of  education  there 
wouU  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for  tha 
extension  of  the  denominational  sjat/MO, 
In  onr  large  towns,  for  inatance,  in  which 
children  were  now  attending  uie  Ohurbh 
eehoola,  it  waa  bnt  fair  to  suppose  that, 
when  increased  accommodation  was  ^n- 
vided,  a  great  many  of  them  would  paaa 
&om  tha  denominational  to  the  national 
schools,  thereby  iacreaaing  tiie  area  el 
accommodation  in  the  former.  Ha  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Oovemment  would,  in  Com- 
mittee, consent  to  introduce  sudi  chaugM    ' 


of  tha  denominational  achoola. 
The  hon.  member  for  Hectbyr  Tydvil,  ha 
might  add,  had  complained  that  the  system 
of  compulsion  provided  for  in  the  Bill  waa 
oaly  permisiive;  and,  for  his  part,  ha 
thought  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  blola 
in  the  measure.  He  had  eveir  sympathy 
with  the  working  eltssea ;  but  he  snould  be 

flad  to  see  the  compulsory  system  intro- 
nced,  if  tentatively,  yet  uniformly.  If  wa 
could  Dot  do  as  was  done  in  Prussia,  the 
children  might  be  taken  at  five  and  kext  ta 
school  till  ten,  or  even  nine.  If  compnliioii 
was  resorted  to  in  the  case  irf  children  who 
were  at  work,  why  should  it  not  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  caee  of  tboaa  who  ware 
unemployed?  But,  happily,  the  _  system 
of  permiseire  compulsion  waa  so  illogical 
that  he  was  qaite  satisfied  it  could  not  poa- 
sibly  be  maintained ;  and  there  was  so 
much  good  in  the  Bill  that  it  would  crush 
out  of  it  many  o(  its  defects.  Accordiig  to 
a  recent  estimate  mode  by  Mr.  Barclay,  tha 
number  of  children  growing  up  more  or  leas 
in  entire  ignorance  within  one  square  mile 
in  the  east-end  of  Irf>mlon  wm  S3,000.  To 
provide  «eho<^  fur  those  would  coat 
£76,000;  but  when  schools,  books,  and 
schoalmaaten  were  provided  without  com- 
pnlnon,  what  would  be  the  result  Y  A 
beggariy  extent  of  empty  benches.  And 
did  non.  membera  suppose  that  the  rate- 
payers would  long  submit  to  be  heavily 
taxed  for  schoMS  which  no  children 
attended  P  Id  the  district  to  which  he  had 
just  referred  there  was  already  good  scho^ 
aecommodalioo  for  3,500  cnildreD;  birf 
what  was  the  value  of  any  rath  moviaioa 
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must  Rgiin  bj  mental  tone,''  and  Pnuiia, 
ftcluig  on  that  principle,  h»d  aplei>didl7  me- 
ceeded.  Lut  jeu,  lie  might  add,  the  report 
oFthe  French  com  mission,  wbich  had  heen 
alladed  to  on  the  preTioos  evening  bj  his  hoa. 
friend  the  member  for  Stroad  (Mr.  Winter- 
botham)  had  bees  presented  to  the  [lonae. 
That   commission   had    inqnired   into  th« 


SQ8 

unleM  there  was  compnlMon  f  He  felt 
iktufied  that  when  bis  hon.  frienda 
•pponta  made  proTt«ioa  for  the  ednca- 
tioo  of  oDe-Mxth  of  the  population  thej 
would  not  be  content  that  ooly  one- 
third  of  that  one-rixth  ahoold  go  to 
aohool.  In  the  sqnare  mils  in  the  e>«t  of 
LondonofohichhewMSpenking,  then  were 
166  pnhlic-honses  and  163  beerhonses,  and 
tbeeatimated  amount  annnall7rpentin  them 
by  the  Tery  poor  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood waa  not  less  than  £450,000.  If  Id. 
out  of  eTeiT  6d.  now  gpent  in  drink  were  ' 
pnt  aride  tne  amount  raised  in  one  year ' 
would  be  more  than  saSident  to  build  the  i 
■cbooU  required,  while  if  Id.  ont  of  erery 
23d.  was  »et  apart  it  would  keep  those 
•choola  np  efficiently  without  anj  6i 
ment  aid  whatever,  ^'hen  4?.  3d.  a  week 
was  «pent  bj  each  family  in  drink,  and 
only  2Jd.  on  schools,  ousbt  there,  he  would 
ask,  to  be  any  remorse  felt  at  resorting 

Satem  ofcompubion?  Ought  we  to  allow 
oee  people  to  bring  up  their  children 
misery  and  Glth  and  squalor  f  If  they  be- 
came paupers  we  supported  them  ;  if  they 
died  in  our  workhouses  we  buried  ihem ;  in 
fact,  we  dealt  with  all  the  couseqaeneee 
which  flowed  from  their  wretched  condition 
and  their  ignorance,  but  we  never  touched 
the  caose.  In  the  raise  of  the  Mancbestnr 
Aid  Society  12,000  tickets  out  of  21,000 
iwtied  were,  according  to  Bishnp  Fraser, 
absolnlfly  thrown  away,  although  they 
were  free  tickets,  because  the  parents  were 
too  ignorant  and  loo  indifferent  louse  them. 
Hia  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews  Universities  (Dc.  Lyon 
Playfair)  had  the  other  evening,  in  hia 
eloqnent  speech,  made  some  remarks  which 
indicated,  he  thought,  less  faith  than  hi 
once  had  in  the  compulsory  principle.  He 
•eemed  to  be  a&aid  lest  we  might  be  too 
i&<bintbeuseoiit;  but  he  (Mr.  Mundelln) 
held  in  his  hand  a  statement  to  the  eff>^ct 
that  if  compulsory  education  were  objected 

to.beeauseitwMincnnfistent  with  liberty, 

which  was  denied  by  the  writer— the  re- 
tention in  ignorance  of  the  population  was 
slavery.  Such  was  the  langnape  used  by 
bis  hon.  friend  in  a  lecture  which  he  had 
delivered  on  primary  edocatinn.  He  knew 
ta  quite  true  that  Prus.>iB  had  attempted 
'i  the  coarse  of  the 


Enforce  educalio 


tu^,  and  bow  had  the  system  been 
ed?    BytheNapolf      " 


lastct 
destroyed 

Riomeot,  however,  that  ahe  had 

tated  herself,  the  first  words  which 
addressed  by  her  King  to  hia  Parliament 
"ere—"  What  we  hayo  loat  by  physical  we 


first,  what  did  the  report  sayF  That  in 
France,  after  29  years  of  the  operation  at 
the  benevolent  laws  vrith  respect  to  educa- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
iecreaeing  eiertiona  of  her  Government, 
which  had  expended  sams  for  the  purpose 
rising  from  100,000  to  over  4,000,000 
francs,  there  were  still  274  men  ont  of 
every  1,000  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  It  would  affirm,  the  report  went  on 
to  say,  that  so  long  as  no  more  efficient 
measures  were  adopted  tfaan  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
improvement.  There  was  another  objection 
to  the  permissive  system.  His  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  East  Derbyshite  had  told 
bim  that  he,  in  common  with  other  gentle- 
men who  took  a  great  interest  in  education 
in  his  neighbourhood,  could  not  get  the 
children  to  school,  and  the  Bill  would  do 
nothing  for  them.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Orlando  Forester,  brother  of 
thememberforWenlock(GenerBlForeBter), 
eipresiing  a  hope  that  the  House  woold 
make  some  net  wide  and  tough  enough  to 
catch  ercrv  child ;  for  in  bis  parish,  oat  of 
1,100  chililren,  700  did  not  go  to  schooL 
The  vicai  of  Nottingham  made  a  visitation 
of  seven  wards  of  that  town,  and,  after  ex- 
ftmioing  a  certain  number  of  young  women, 
found  that  30  per  cent  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  One,  venturing  to 
guess,  siud  it  was  Elizabeth.  He  now  came 
to  the  third  part  of  the  resolution,  and  here 
was  bit  point  of  departure  from  his  bcm. 
friend,  wliowould  entirely  exclude  religioDi 
education  from  the  school.  That  was  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  the  work  which  had 
to  be  performed,  for  what  was  wanted  was 
to  infuse  into  the  people  a  better  moral 
tone,  and  to  give  them  backbone  and 
strength  to  resist  temptalioiL  That  could 
only  be  done  by  auppljin^  the  highest  mt>- 
tires.  Mere  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
would  not  provide  that  power.  Ha  did  not 
undervalue  secular  education;  but  he  saw 
no  necessity  for  cramping  it  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  resolution.  He  knew  it 
was  said  that  the  religions  instmctifm 
deured  by  so  many  conld  not  be  t'  -  - 
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without  tranchisg  od  relirioni  libe:tj[.  fie 
would  alwajra  be  found  od  the  eido  of 
tkow  who  weie  ntdj  to  vindicnta  ta- 
linouB  liberty,  ftnd  lie  did  not  advocate 
nligious  iiuctructioQ  in  the  school  for  the 
AdvsnUge  of  an;  Church  or  sect,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  msldng  the  population  wiser, 
better,  and  happieT.  The^  all  knew  that 
«ducatiou  coula  be  given  with  religion  with- 
out trenching  on  rebgioua  libertj ;  and  he 
ventured  to  soy  that  if  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Merthfr  Tjdvil  hod  a  number 
of  refractory  lads  to  deal  with,  be  could  not 
get  through  a  single  morniWa  lessons  with- 
out infusing  some  ralinous  instruction  into 
them.  There  was  at  Nottingham  a  purely 
aecutar  school,  of  which  be  hod  been  a 
.trustee  for  nearly  SO  years.  A  Nottins-ham 
merchant  died  scuue  years  ago  and  left  a 
large  sum  for  a  secular  school,  and  by  the 
trust  deed  he  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schooL  The  tnutees— and  he 
believed  he  was  himself  the  only  Church- 
man among  the  number — never  attempted 
to  break  the  trust,  but  appointed  a  good 
master  aud  told  him  to  do  the  beet  be  could. 
A  splendid  school  it  had  proved ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Mundella)  had  found  that  the  children 
were  well  up  in  religious  education,    Dur- 

Sthe  Whitsun  holidays  he  went  to  the 
ool,  and  having  taken  the  books  away  and 
examined  them.  Be  found  that  19  out  of  the 
SI  were  decidedly  reliaioua  books.  He  told 
the  schoolmaster  that  ne  was  breaking  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  for  many  of 
the  books  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
Bible,  and  all  the  books  of  poetry  were 
reh'giouB.  The  achoobnaster  replied  that 
if  tbe  best  histories  and  the  works  of  the 
best  poets  were  to  be  excluded,  then  a  new 
language  and  a  new  literature  must  be 
iuTented.  For  his  part  he  entirely  agreed 
in  that  statement,  and  believed  that  to 
«sclnde  relio^on  from  the  school  would  be 
to  prohibit  the  reading  of  Hacaulay,  Milton, 
Sbakspeaie,  and  other  great  authors.  John 
Hilton,  who  iras  as  good  a  Nonconformist 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
Hiall),  had  said  that  tbe  people  should  be 
taught  &ith,  and  to  place  their  piifste 
'       '  -     -'n  the  maintenance  of  tbe  public 


peaoe  and  tbe  public  safety.     The  PUgrii 
Fathen,  too,  when  tbev  went  to  America, 
d  Bible  Bchoob;  and  it  was  stated 


in  the  report  on  theMaseachueetlsBcbools  of 
laM  year  that  the  knowledge  of  the  nidi- 
meat*  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  did  not 
eonatitute  education  any  more  than  a  man's 
tools  ooDstituted  mechanics;  and  it  went 
oi  to  remark  that  if  other  nations  could 


afford  to  peglect  the  moral  training  of  the 
young  tbe  American  nation  could  not,  and 
that  wisely  did  the  law  declare  the  de- 
dgn  of  the  schools  was  to  impress  on  the 
mmds  of  the  children  'the  principles  of 
justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  lo?e  of 
country,  and  universal  benevolence  ;  and 
while  no  text  book  except  the  Bible  waa 
allowed,  and  everything  sectarian  was 
avoided,  instruction  in  those  matters  should 
be  imparted  by  the  teachers.  Tbe  Society 
of  Fnende,  in  tbe  able  presentment  they 
had  made  to  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  had  exactly  hit  the  right  medium. 
They  said  that,  ns  we  were  assured  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, it  was  their  conviction  that  moral  and 
religious  training  could  not  be  safely  ex- 
cluded from  elementary  education;  and 
that,  as  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  were  the 
record  of  the  will  of  Ood  snd  of  His  pur- 
poses towards  miin,  all  moral  and  religious 
training  should  be  founded  on  the  great 
truths  therein  set  forth,  The  difficulty  in 
this  case  arose,  he  believed,  from  a  confusiDn 
between  ethical  teaching  in  schools  and 
religious  woiBhip.  There  was  the  utmost 
difference  between  a  State  Church  and 
elementsry  schools.  Would  tbe  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Merthjrl^dvil  curry  out  his  motion 
to  its  logical  coDcfueion  in  all  cases?  If  he 
did,  what  would  happen  in  reject  of  tbe 
pauper  children  in  England  ana  Wales,  of 
whom  be  found  there  were  392,000  at  th» 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  tbe 
lOUjOOO  in  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories, all  of  whom  were  receiving  a  dis- 
tinctly reli^ous  education  ?  When  the 
State  stood  in  bcn^irendi  to  these  children, 
would  his  hon.  fnend  deprive  them  of  the 
orlv  teaching  that  would  give  them  strength 
ana  power  to  resist  temptation  P  If  not, 
was  it  to  be  only  pauper  children  who 
were  to  receive  religious  instruction  P  Ha 
trusted  that  the  cbiltlren  of  those  wretched 
people  who  had  no  power  to  eommunicata 
it  would  also  receive  it.  The  hon.  member 
for  Bradford  had  referred  to  a  speech  of  his 
in  which  he  spoke  of  relidous  iostruction 
being  received  at  the  mother's  knee.  Ha 
(Mr.  Mundella)  admitted  that  it  should 
begin  there;  hutthequestion  was,  who  were 
to  train  the  mothers  P  When  we  knew 
that  there  were  thousands  of  parents  utterly 
incapable  of  communicating  religious  instruo- 
tion  to  their  children,  how  could  we  say 
that  we  would  leave  their  training  wholly 
to  the  parents?  It  was  said — "Leave  it 
to  tbe  Churches :"  but  bad  it  not  been  left 
to  the  Churches  tonff  enough  P   And  would 
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t^  BiU  alter  die  relataons  of  raieula  b> 

their  childreo.  or  ofeitlier  to  theChutchesP 
Not  in  the  leut.  All  that  it  would  do 
would  be  to  prepen  tlie  child's  mind  to 
leceire  religiooB'iiutraction,  to  nulte  it 
i«ceptiTe,  so  that  in  the  Sundaj-scliool  it 
might  leceive  direct  roligioua  truth,  inBtead 
of  the  teachers  there  being  subject  to  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  boya  and  girls  their 
lettere.  While  tnutm^  uat  the  Bill  wouU 
be  improT«d  in  Committee,  ha  aaked  hoa. 
members  to  lemembet  how  much  wonld 
be  gained  bjr  the  BiU.  The  proviaion  of 
schools  must  precede  compolBory  attend- 
aac«.  If  the  oecisioii  of  ihe  queftioo  ware 
put  off,  the  deoomiitational  system  would 
mcreaae  by  a  sort  of  antomatio  process,  for 
ite  promoters  would  accelerate  its  expan- 
sion.  knowing  what  was  to  come.  Was  it 
not  Mtter  that  the  building  granta  should 
be  Bto]^d  at  once  F  When  he  heard  the 
hon.  member  for  Stroud  say  that  bat  for 
our  religions  diSbrences  we  mifht  have 
had  an  edncat«d  population,  he  blushed  to 
think  that  his  countrymen  could  not  agree 
on  these  minor  points.  He  maintained  that 
they  could  agree  ;  and,  although  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  nnsectariaJi  teaching  was 
illogical,  it  most  be  admitted  that  it  was 
Fng1i»ih  and  practical.  If  the  righl  boa. 
member  for  Krmingham  (Mr.  Knght)  had 
been  present  be  would  have  done  something 
to  remore  the  cobwebs  that  surrounded  the 
question )  for,  as  ho  said  at  Birmingham — 
''  We  want  schools  to  bring  up  our  children 
in  the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  love  of  God."  He  (Mr.  Mundella)  had 
thus  been  reminded  of  uie  words — 


He  implored  hoo.  members  not 
opportunity  of  seenringagiand  and  national 
syatem  of  education;  for,  whatever  its  de- 
lects might  be,  they  would  be  corrected  it 
time  by  its  merits,  and  with  freedom  ud 
household  auffr^e  it  wns  impossible 


K>  little  ol 


iligious  teaching  i. 


the  schools  thev  could  correct  that  year  by 
jear.    He  would  be  the  last  to  countensi 
proeeljtisra  fw  the   benefit  of  Church 
•ect;   but  for  the  sake   of   obtaining   the 
schools,  he  implored  boa.  members  to 
into  Committee  and  pass  the  BiU. 

Hk,  W.  H.  6U1TH  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  interest  to  thespeech  of  tbehou. 
gentleman  who  bad  just  sat  down.  He 
oould  not  refrain  from  eipressiug  bis  ra- 
giet  that  the  hon.  gentleman  bad  in  some 
»  spoken  against  the  existing  de* 


nominatiraiil  eyatem  :  but  ho  fUt  was*  tJie- 
hon.  gentleman  would,  at  any  rate,  ae- 
knowledge,  with  that  House  gonmlly, 
that  a  great  work  had  been  accompIishM 


not  sectuian.  He  had  received  a  latta 
the  clersyman  who  was  ths  mananr 
of  the  school  at  Nottingham  to  which 
the  hon.  geotleman  had  referred,  and 
*>"■  writer,  who  hid  ahown  fat  neatw 
in  the  cause  of  adueatioa  than  in 
that  of  MCtarianiam,  said  that  in  19 
years'  ezperiaooe  of  schools  attended  by  a 
largeproportion  of  DissenteiL  Mid  anbjaot 
to  a  Conscience  Clans^  he  had  not  metwitk 
the  case  of  a  parent  who  had  (dijeated  to 
Biblical  instruction,  while  only  1  p«r  Mot. 
had  objected  to  the  uso  of  the  litufy. 
The  interest  of  the  managers  of  achodt  n 
the  little  children  led  tbm  to  endeavonr 
to  make  them  good  Christiaaa  father  dtao 
good  Church  people.  Dr.  Fiaaer,  the  Ushi^ 
of  Manchester^  woo  had  long  bsisn  an  edu- 
cationalist, said  Uiat  his  idea  of  a  leligioMB 
education  was  as  far  removed  as  ponihle 
from  sectarianism,  which,  in  the  muerable 
■ease  of  the  word,  waa  not  the  atmosphere 
breathed  in  our  elementary  schools.  Thb- 
wBs  an  accurate  and  just  statemeiit  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  those  who  wa» 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
He  had  lately  availed  bimsdf  of  many 
opportunities  of  confernog  with  the  daa 
for  whose  children  thev  were  aeeking  to 
make  provision,  and  beronndthatthe  point 
upon  which  all  were  speed  waa  thl^  re- 
ligious instruclion  shouUt  not  be  bemahed 
from  the  school,  although  some  of  them 
did  say,  most  bankty,  that  when  they 
were  young  they  had  too  mndi  of  it.  The 
feeling  of  the  workiog-men  of  his  con- 
stituency was  that  education,  unless  con- 
ducted in  a  religious  spirit,  wonld  be 
unworthy  of  the  name.  There  waa  an- 
other pout  upon  which  they  had  expiemd 
themselves  most  warmly — they  &A.  not 
coincide  in  the  views  of  sonw  hon.  gen- 
tlemen from  the  North  of  Eo^and  with 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  principle 
of  compulsion.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  that  principle.  Tlwy  felt  itaa  mault 
to  theuuelres  that  because  there  were  litlk 
ragamuffin  children  ruuningabontthastrsetit 
they  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  chiW 
dren  to  school  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 
For  his  own  part,  he  doubted  the  pnatjc^ 
bililj  of  conpukiion,  and  he  thoi^t  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  tlta  VioeHPrvidekt  of 
the  CouDul  had  acted  mhtlj  in  sat  «n- 
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&aaaK  tb  »dimtkn  of  Uut  foinci]^  npoa 
the  ac&ool  boudi.  If  that  systom  were  to 
be  adopted  kt  all,  it  mmt  be  by  deffteea, 
ted  cartaul;  not  Wok  the  people  at  this 
countij,  and  egpeciaUj  tlie  working  cIbbs, 
had  adiuitted  the  necessitv&it  it.  The  hon. 
member  for  Sheffiekl  (Mr.  Mimdeltk)  had 
referred  to  the  fitct  that  compulsion  wse 
enfbiced  in  Pnueia  with  rerf  satisfbctoiy 
resahs.  He  (dmitted  that  the  Qermuu 
owed  a  gmt  deal  to  edncatiou ;  butitmuat 
be  recollected  that  for  maoj  centurieB  thej 
bad  enjoyed  the  ineetimahle  benefit  of  a  pa- 
teraal  UoTenunent  soch  aa  we  ahould  not 
be  dinKMed  to  aeeept,  and  it  waa  very 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  freedom  they 
at  preeent  enioyed,  the  Qermau  thenuelres 
would  be  incunod  to  euhaiit  to  the  eoibrce- 
ment  of  the  princii^  of  eompalaioii  if  the 
qneetMo  were  now  to  come  before  them  for 
tiia  fint  time.  But  if  the  piincipk  had 
aiuweied  in  Pmsaia  it  had  &iled  in  America, 
wbere,  netwithataoding  its  enforcement, 
die  a,Terage  att«ndance  at  the  eehoola  waa 
not  logTeat  in  proportion  to  the  popuktioD 
M  ia  EB^and.  In  the  New  Engbod  States 
tbeie  exMted  free  achools,  and  the  testimony 
received  from  America  waa  not  altogether 
in  &TOiir  of  the  opei«tion  of  that  syatem- 
On  tke  oenttarj,  it  was  told  that  there  waa 
aa  much  ignoranoe  in  aome  parts  of  the 
Statea  aa  then  existed  in  England.  Hr. 
Fiaaer,  in  his  report  upon  the  common 
achoola  of  Americft  in  1866,  aaid  that  in 
apite  of  1^^  enactmenlB  afaeenteeian  and 
ti'iuBey  eonttnned  to  be  greatly  increaaing 
erila  in  that  comitiy,  and  that  tlie  percentage 
of  Bttendanca  waa  not  better  than  among 
ovnelree,  notwithstanding  that  there  waa  a 
ngakr  police  system  under  which  children 
were  fidlowed  to  their  homea  and  their 
paieots  pmiahed  if  ther  had  not  tent  their 
cUldieB  to  school.  This  Tiew  was  con- 
firmed bf  the  American  people  theuuehee, 
and  waa  supported  by  the  reports  of  the 
disbrict  inBpect<»s  of  ecbools.  According  to 
a  Htatement  taken  from  tke  school  report  of 
Pemu^haaia,  out  of  a  popnlation  of  lfiO,000 
there  were  30,000  ehildran  who  attended 
BO  sohool  at  all.  In  Massachusetts,  with  a 
population  of  193,000,  the  attendance  at 
echool  amounted  only  to  1  la  7}.  In  Boston 
tbera  existed  the  bw  of  compnlaioit,  and 
officers  were  appointed  to  enforce  attendance. 
Bnt  in  Engluid  the  attendanoe  was  some- 
thing better  than  1  in  7.  He  did  not  ar^e 
•caiaat  the  duty  or  the  neceesitr  of  nndug 
childmK  to  nhool,  aor  againat  Naming  our 
legislative  ■uauuies  widi  the  view  and  hope 


educate  them;  bat  if  we  wer«  to  look  upon 
America  aa  an  example,  we  ahoold  hemtate 
before  we  rushed  into  the  extreme  of  en- 
foKut^  attendance  1^  compnlaion.  with  the 
poeeibility  that  our  legislation  mignt  be  opeo. 
to  the  cbarge  of  ineSiciency.  The  propori- 
tlon  contained  in  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  ton.  member  for  Merthjr  Tydvil  waa 
one  which  it  wsa  impossible  that  House 
and  the  country  could  receive  with  aatisfito- 
Ijon.  The  bon.  member  had  asked  that 
House  to  affirm  the  principle  that  grants 
were  not  to  be  iocreseod,  that  attendance 
should  be  compulsory,  and  that  there  ahonU 
be  no  religious  teaching.  Now,  if  thatpro- 
poeitioo  were  adopted,  what  would  be  the 
coat  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  of 
carrying  it  into  efiectP  What  would  be 
the  coat  of  establishing  free  schools  f  The 
metropolis  contained  a  populadon  of 
3,000,000  and  the  number  of  cbadren  for 
whom  school  accommodation  would  have 
lo  be  provided  would  be  about  600,000: 
The  managers  of  existing  achools  would 
not  concur  in  the  new  lyatemj  and  wonld^ 
therefore,  refuse  to  place  their  adiools  at 
the  di»poeal  of  the  school  boards,  who 
would  have  to  provide  for  tbe  erection  of 
new  school  biuldings,  the  coat  of  whidi 
would  not  be  lees  than  £10  per  child, 
making  a  total  of  £5,000,000^  To  meet 
this  eipenditure  and  to  provide  schotd 
requisites,  a  sum,  including  interest,  of  at 
leaat  £6,000,000  would  be  required,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  charge  for  providing- 
instruction.  The  total  annual  charge  foi 
the  school  rate  for  tbe  metropolis  wold 
amount  to  something  like  la.  or  Is.  Od.  in 
the  pound.  Having  bad  some  considerable 
experience  on  the  subject,  he  could  state 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  London 
at  the  present  time  against  any  increase  in 
the  rates;  and  no  measure  involving  an  in- 
creaee  in  them  of  25  per  crat  would  stand 
a  chance  of  being  carried  into  efiect.  The 
scheme  of  the  League  mlsht  be  regarded  as 
being  utterly  impracticable  in  the  present 
temper  and  resources  of  the  ratepayera  of 
tbe  country.  It  might  be  1ak«i  that  tbe 
.  annual  cost  of  providing  school  building 
and  education  for  each  chiU  would  be  ICe. 
Altogether  the  coet  of  the  school  under  the 
rates  must  be  something  between  36e.  and 
£2  per  head  per  annum,  and  tbe  cost  under 
tbe  present  system  must  be  taken  at  28s., 
the  cost  of  building  tbe  schools  being  left 
out  of  the  calculation.  The  hon.  member 
for  Sheffield  referred  to  the  increase  of  tbe 
grants;  there  was  one  tot  which,  for  hie 
own  part,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  begged  to  thank 
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the  Vice-Preddent  of  the  CouucQ  moat 
faeutilj  on  behalf  of  the  TfttepaverB.  The 
Bill,  as  it  Btood  before  the  chkDKe  was 
nude,  threateoed  to  impose  a  heaTy  onidea 
on  the  ntepajers  of  lai^  towns;  but  there 
was  a  clause  which  provided  that  when  the 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  did  not  realise  10s. 
per  child,  the  exchequer  should  make  up 
(ha  deficiency.  The  increased  pajment  for 
results  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  late- 
paj^re  as  well  as  those  who  preferred  to 
maintain  voluntarv  scboola.  As  r^arded 
the  school  boards,  tie  preferred  the  Bbertj 
of  action  allowed  to  them  in  the  originw 
Billi  but  dealing  with  the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
he  thought  that  much  would  be  gained  b; 
extending  the  area  of  the  school  beards  so 
«a  to  relieve  them  from  sectarian  and  local 
influences  as  much  as  possible.  He  re- 
gTBtted  that  the  sectarian  spirit  had  been 
excited  in  regard  to  this  quBstioa  by  the 
startiogof  difficulties  and  the  exaggeration 
of  differences  which  before  had  no  existence 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  tor  the 
raising  of  this  sectarian  spirit  he  beliexed 
there  need  have  been  no  fear  that  the 
achool  boaids  would  network  harmoniously, 
as  school  managers  had  hitherto  done.  As 
&r  as  the  country  was  concerned  be  would 
recommend  that  the  school  boards  should 
have  a  large  area ;  and  he  thought  it 
might  ho  contrived  that  they  should  be 
conterminous  with  the  divisions  of  the 
county,  or  even  with  the  county  itself. 
If  that  were  so,  they  would  take  a  much 
broader  view  of  the  neees^ties  of  each  case 
than  if  thej  were  cooliQed,  as  proposed,  tu 
a  parish.  At  the  same  time,  the  rates 
should  be  levied  so  ns  to  fall  only  on  the 
-district  the  school  benefited,  just  as  local 
improvement  rates  were  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  district  benefited  by  the 
improvement.  The  arrangemeats  for  the 
metropolis  were  by  no  means  sitisfactory; 
be  was  glad  to  see  on  the  paper  the  smend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  member  fur  finsbury 
(Mr.  W.  M.  TprreDs),  suggesting  one  school 
board  for  the  whole  metropolis,  instead  of 
the  comnlicated  and  unsystematised  plan 
of  tlie  Bill,  which  placed  the  metropolis  in 
flome  cases  under  the  superintendents  of  the 
'pauper  schools,  and  in  others  under  the 
veatries;  tbe  metropolis  would  be  placed 
under  25  boards,  each  consisting  of  from  36 
to  130  memberii,  while  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  would  be  nnder  a  special  school 
board  of  IS  men,  who  would  naturally  be 
more  fully  impios-ed  with  the  responri- 
hility  of  their  position  than  a  board  ap- 
{imuted  for  another  purpose.    Be  trusted 


that  the  Qoremment  would  condder  tko 
advinbilitr  of  appointing  one  sebool  board 
for  the  whole  metropolis,  which  should  ht 
directly  responuble  to  tbe  ratepayen.  Bat^ 
upon  all  these  moot  points  he  was  sure 
those  on  his  rids  of  tbe  House  were  readj 
to  make  any  concession  not  involving  vital 
principles,  io  order  to  ensure  the  pasmng  of 
this  great  measure.  They  fait  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  the  best  for  these  poor 
children,  who  oould  not  be  said  to  have 


opinion  in  the  attainment  of  the  one  m»lt 
and  grand  object  which  members  OD  DOth 
sides  had  in  view. 

Mb.  WALTER  siud,  that  duringr  the 
few  moments  he  proposed  to  address  the 
House  he  would  carefully  refrain  from 
entering  upon  any  of  those  wide  fields  of 
discussion  which  had  beeu  ranged  over  by 
some  hon.  members.  A  great  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  however  important  in  itself, 
was  scarcely  relevant  to  the  question  imme- 
dintelyuaderconeideration— the  amend  mant 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr, 
Hichard).  That  was,  he  apprehended,  a  very 
nuTO  w  que3lion,and  desp  il  e  the  gloom  y  fore  - 
bodlngs  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Oxfordshire  {Mr,  Henley),  he  believed 
that  several  parties  in  the  House  would  very 
soon  find  the  difierenca  between  them  and 
their  opponents  was  narrowed  to  a  very 
small  point  indeed.  The  question  be  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  the  House  was  which 
of  the  two  systems  was  preferable — the 
greatest  number  of  mixed  schools  with  % 
raligious  element  pervading  them  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  Protestant  Christiana 
in  this  country  assented,  or  a  number  of 
purely  secular  schools  with  a  strong  denomi- 
national element  outside  them.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  his  preference  to  the 
former  of  these  solutions  of  the  difficulty. 
He  admitted  it  was  a  difficulty,  but  it  was 
onewbich  must  be  encountered;  forneit^er 
the  House  nor  the  Qovemment  could  re- 
nounce its  duty  or  shirk  the  obli^ration 
they  were  under  to  furnish  a  •oluuou  of 
tbe  problem  which  would  be  just  to  the 
country  at  large  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
aceordauce  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  tbe  parents.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  census  of  tbe  poorer  part  of  the 
population  would  ?how  that  a  school  with- 
out religion  would  not  be  ncceptable  to 
them,  for  be  would  rather  tnwt  the  homely, 
unvarnished,  and  evidently  true  aoeount  of 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  siTen  in  Uu  little 
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book  Cram  which  the  ViM-Ftvaident  of 
tbe  Oommitlee  had  quoted  than  dl  the 
rtfttemeDta  rndde  npcm  the  aame  point  in 
eleetioD  speeehM.     Hera  m«  presented  ■ 
picture  «f  the  feelings  of  mothers  of  chil- 
dnit,  who  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  MmpU 
of  the  daas  for  which  it  was  propaaed  to 
legiilal',   and  no  ons  who  panued   the 
book  Crtild  doubt   that  the    feelings   of 
(koae    mothen  were  much  more  in   fa- 
Toui  of  a  scheme  auch  as  was  proposed 
bj  the  Bill  than  of  the  scheme  propnsed 
b»  the  hon.  member  for  Merthjr  Tjd»ii 
Indeed,  the  feeling  io  favoui  of  religious 
teaehiog    was    sometimes    of   an    almoitt 
lodicToua  character,  and  it  appeared  that 
parents  who  had  no  preference  for  religious 
whools  eDtertained  no  objection  to  them. 
Bren  the  Jews,  bo  far  from  objecting'  to 
Iheir  cliildren  bein^  taught  religious  doc- 
trines, complained  if  tbej  were  not  tau^iht 
them.    One  member  of  that  communit; 
said — "Teach  mj  child  all  the  Christianity 
yciu  can  ;  I  will  make  him  a  Jew  just  the 
mme   at  home."    And  other  patents  bad 
made  alatemeots  to  a  similar  effect     The 
book  he  was  nlludiog  to  was  full  of  cases 
where  mothers  on  Miug  consuUed  as  to 
whether  they  prefefred  religious  education, 
tmiformly  daclared  that  thej  wonld  rather 
not  send  their  children  to  school  at  all  than 
to  a  school  in  which  no  religion  was  taught. 
If  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Uerthjr  Tjdvil  bad  been  confined  to  the 
first  paragraph,  it  would  have  placed  him 
somewhat  in  a  difiicultj,  because  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  that  it  was  un- 
desirable to  increase  the  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools.    In  the  flrFt  place,  there 
was,  he  belicTed,  no  demand  for  such  an 
increase.    Nobody  had,  as  far  u  be  was 
awkre,  ever  asked  for  an  ioeressa  of  the 
grsQt     He  was  an  old  supporter  of  deoomi- 
nationel  schools,  and  he  bad  alwars  thought 
the  grant  was  ijujte  sufficient  if   it  were 
distributed  on  fair  and  reasonable  principles, 
instead  of  bein^  limited  by  the  somewhat 
stringent  conditions  imposed  upon  managera 
b7  the  rules  of  the  Eduealion  Department. 
He  knew  a  vary  good  school,  receiving  no 
grant  whatever,  where  the  annual  coat  of 
tfae  education  did  not  exceed  £1  per  head; 
and  if  the  Educational  Department  would 
lenva  the  schools  alone,  and  he  content  to 
pay  for  results,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
acnools  would  be  conducted  quite  as  effi- 
ciently And  more  cheaply  than  at  present. 
He  was   heartily   glad    to    find   that   the 
Goremment  proposed  to  discontinue  build- 
ing grants,  as  he  believed  the  money  thus 


saved  would  he  well  saved.  Looking  to 
the  object  of  the  msasure,  which  was  not 
merely  to  supplement  the  present  system,  but 
to  provide  a  new  svstem  tnat  would  tend  to 
supplant  it— and  he  acknowledged  that  to 
be  thelegitimate  object  to  be  aimed  atby  the 
Government  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
national  system — lookingtothis  be  could  not 
but  consider  that  the  Government  bad  com- 
mitted an  error  in  proposing  the  sddiciaDal 
grant  to  denominational  Bchao1e,for  it  would 
be  obvious  Uiat  a  scheme  of  an  addilJonal 
grant  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the 
growth  of  a  national  system  and  of  perpetu- 
ating tbat  which  a  national  system  was 
intended  to  supersede.  Therefore,  had  the 
hon.  member's  amendment  been  confined 
to  tbat  point  he  could  not  have  voted 
against  it.  The  hon.  member  was  not  con- 
tent with  this,  however,  bnt  went  the 
whole  length  of  insisting  on  universal, 
absolute,  uniform  and  inevitable  compul- 
ion.     For  bis  own  part,  be  wns  not  pre- 

Cared  to  go  tbat  leogtn.  In  the  first  place, 
e  wished  to  know  precisely  the  kind  of 
schools  to  which  the  children  were  to  he 
compelled  to  go,  because  until  be  knew  that 
be  could  notaccedetoen  abstract  resolution 
bich  declared  that  compulsion  should  be 
I  all  cases  and  everywhere  the  rule.  Com- 
pulsion was  a  very  good  doctrine  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  very  different  thing  in  the 
concrete,  and  before  adopting  any  abwlute 
universal  system  (^  compulsion  the  House 
ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  vras  to  he  carried  out  IIow 
could  we  deal  vith  the  miserable  children 
who  were  to  be  seen  swarming  in  our  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  oolyhslf-clad,  and  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin  P  Was  it  intended 
impel  them  to  go  to  school  and  sit 
among  the  tidy,  orderly,  and  cleanly  chil- 
dren of  respectable  working  menr  The 
least  that  could  be  done  would  be  eilber  to 
establish  a  compulsory  ward,  or  to  provide 
separate  schools  for  children  of  this  class. 
The  House  ought  to  he  tboronghly  informed 
on  these  subjects  before  assenting  to  areso- 
lulion  of  so  stringent  and  sweeping  a  cha- 
racter as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  member. . 
He  did  not  know  how  far  the  resolution 
would  tally  with  the  defioition  of  that  edu- 
cation, which,  according  to  the  Bill,  was  to 
exempt  a  child  from  the  compulsory  clause. 
How  could  Ihey  ascert«in  that  every  child 
IS  a'lequatelv  educated  P  Was  some  one 
be  sent  to  the  children's  bouses  in  order 
examine  themf  The  machinery  for 
doing  that  would  necessarily  be  of  a  very 
implicated  character,  and  there  would  M 
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great  difficoltiM  in  the  way  of  enfoiciDg 
•uch  exftmiDAtioafl.  The  people  would  set 
their  facee  againet  education.  Thitt  waa 
the  ytrj  thine  whidt  it  wae  important  to 
avoid.  He  believed  that  the  pasuog  a 
moderate  meaaute  in  die  first  isstaiice  would 
be  mora  likelj  than  compulsion  to  make 
edncalioD  nniTarsaL  In  the  rural  dstricU,  a 
good  school  waa  pntt;  Bore  to  fill,  and  fre- 
qoently  the  attoidaoce  waa  in  excess  <rf  the 
accommodation.  He  knew  of  an  inatanee 
whera  aersral  children  walked  nine  miles 
ererj  day  in  carder  to  attend  sdiool.  He 
believed  that,  in  the  rural  diatiicta,  there  was 
no  difficult;  whatever  in  fretting  the  chil' 
dreo  to  attend,  and  that  it  wai  a  libel  on 
tte  population  in  general  to  *aj  thej 
required  a  compulaorj  meaaure,  whiclL 
if  applied  to  resectable  and  weU-conductad 
people,  bora  on  ofienuve  appeanmce.  The  i 
amendment  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  of 
courae,  opened  the  whole  qnestian  between 
secujatism  and  Bectarianiam.  Now,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  his  hon.  fnends  who  ad- 
vocated the  secular  Bjstem  bad  somewhat 
ahifted  their  ground  Euice  the  suliJEct  was 
flnt  mooted.  It  wasonoe  doubtful,  accord- 
ing to  them,  wheth«  even  the  Bible  ought 
to  be  read  in  the  schools ;  but  now  an  hon. 
friend  of  his,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  secular  system,  bad  stated  that  after 
awch  aeriouB  deliberaliDn  he  had  come  to 
the  c(»clusioa  that  the  ezcluMOD  of  the 
BiUe  waa  not  consiatcnt  with  liberal  prin- 
dplea,  and  that  be  could  not  see  how,  in  a 
free  country  like  this,  the  Bible  should  be 
tlw  only  Eiwlish  book  which  was  prohibited 
in  the  tchocja.  That  was  a  great  concession 
aa  far  as  it  went,  and  some  members  of  the 
League,  who  spoke  at  a  lata  meeting,  said 
that  after  all  the  Bible  would  not  do  much 
halm,  because  the  children  might  lean 
something  from  its  lessons  in  favour  of 
dmnocracv  and  the  diviaioa  of  property. 
He  would  freely  make  them  a  preeent  of 
that  on  account  of  the  good  the  cfaildren 
wouid  derive  from  the  Bible.  The  dill«r- 
eace  between  the  secularists  and  the  advo- 
cates of  religious  uosectMtan  education 
waa  really  a  questicai  of  machinerr  and 
detedl  rather  than  of  principle.  He  did  not 
accuse  the  seealariat  party  of  wisbiag  to 
introduce  ureligion ;  but  he  did  aceaae 
them  of  going  out  of  their  way  in  order  to 
oeate  difficulties  which,  in  the  ordinary 
nature  of  thines,  woidd  not  eiisi  Their 
conduct  reminded  him  of  those  amiable 
persons  whom  he  remembered  at  sebool, 
who,  for  their  own  amusement,  liked  to  get 
up  a  fight  between  two  boys  who  wanted 


to  be  good  friends  with  each  otlwr.  Tho 
moderate  Ohurohmen  and  NoBCoafasmiats 
wcM  Agreed  as  to  what  they  meant  by  oB- 
sectarian  ediicatioD,  and  wonld  work  hai- 
monioualy  tt^thei  if  the  irrecoacilables  - 
on  either  side  of  the  Honse  would  allow 
them.  The  hon.  member  for  Sboud  (Ur. 
Winterbotham)  might  be  taken  aa  « 
leader  of  that  warlike  pai^  on  that  (tha 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  and  ha 
did  not  know  whether  tba  hon.  mem- 
bar  for  the  Univenitr  of  Cambridge  (Mr, 
Beretford  Bene)  vaA  the  aobk  lord  th« 
member  for  North  Lcioaatarahire  (Laid 
iab.a  Mannera)  might  not  be  i^udad  ■■ 
leadenof  the  party  on  tha  other  Bid*.  The 
laUer  would  have  the  eatecUam  or  nothing, 
and  the  foniec  would  ha»a  no  religion 
taught  in  the  achoda  at  aU.  He  thonght, 
however,  that  the  aiajorih]  of  the  Home, 
faithfully  reflecting  the  feriinga  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  would  be  disposed 
to  take  a  niddlB  course,  although  it  waa 
very  difficult  to  define  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment what  unaectarinsism  meant  If  aa 
aofrel  from  Heaven — one  of  that  Ugher 
oner  of  beings  to  whose  care  childrui  wera 
supposed  to  bo  specially  confided — could 
look  down  sod  se«  the  Hooae  i|uanelling 
over  the  kind  of  religions  iaatmeiioa  to  m 
imparted  to  children  between  di  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  would  he  not  shame 
hon.  gentlemen  by  saying  that  they  were 
diseuBcing  this  sulgect  mt  in  the  interest  of 
the  children,  but  in  conaequeace  of  the 
petty  and  narrow  jealooaias  of  hoa.  mem- 
ben  tbemaelvesP  All  this  diseoBsim]  had 
been  going  on  in  this  year  of  grace  1B70, 
when  deputations  from  all  the  leading  Pro- 
testant bodies  in  England — Ohnrchmen  and 
Dissenters — were  aboot  to  proceed  to  New 
York,  braving  ihe  perils  af  tha  ocean  and 
the  horrors  of  sea  sickaesa,  in  order  to  prove 
to  the  Pope  that  thei«  was  no  difiisrenee 
among  Protestants  with  rt>{|ard  to  their 
religious  opiniona.  Snrely,  if  they  could 
not  agree  on  the  kind  of  religious  education 
which  was  fit  for  their  children  they  had 
better  atay  at  home  and  spare  their  pockets 
and  their  health.  He  believed  the  ptopoial 
of  the  Qoveromeot  to  exclude  disdnctiva 
formalanes  waa  far  better  than  liiat  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford  (Ut, 
Vernon  Hareourt),  for  inserting  words  to 
the  efiect  that  the  religious  te*(£ing  shoald 
be  of  an  unsectarian  character,  baeause  it 
waaextremelr  difficult  to  d^nein  Parlia- 
mentary laogvAge  what  unsectarian  meant. 
It  waa  difficult  to  dsfiue  ewnmoa  aenae, 
.  and  yet  everybody  knew  what  it  ■nant. 
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He  migiit  mention  the  instance  ot  eoo- 
tber  tenn.  Jo  former  tiiut  deeda  it 
waa  MHiiatimeit  prorided  tliat  the  echool- 
nuater  ebould  be  »  "godly"  man.  The 
niemben  of  the  Chuich  of  Englud  said 
that  that  term  belosged  peculiarly  to 
themselTM,  and  thej  retained  the  prtvi- 
lege  of  haTiDg  the  control  of  those  scboob 
for  many  yean,  because  they  declared  that 
a  "godly"  man  meuit  n  member  of  their 
Church.  The  Diaeenteis,  however,  thought 
that  waa  not  an  accurate  definition,  and 
they  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  in  many 
of  the  endowed  schools,  and  claioiiiig  for 
themaelTes  a  share  of  this  godliness.  He 
thooeht  it  waa  in  the  same  way  impossible 
to  d^iM  by  Act  of  Pariiament  what  lecta- 
rianiam  or  nnseetarianism  meant ;  but  be 
ODOld,  at  the  Mune  time,  asaura  his  f^oncon- 
fbnnist  fiianda  that,  so  far  as  be  was 
'    he  ^  ""'  "    ■        "'       " 


compromise  or  to  accept  any  terms 

'  "^ B  to  eeoura  them  against 

' '  '    "     '  were  afraid, 
security  that 
the  education  prorided   in  these  schoola 
should  ba  of  as  religious  a  cbaractei  m 


they  might  propose  to  eeoure  t 
piMdytism,  of  which  they  ^ 
prorided  they    gave    him    ee 


any  pious 


mother,  whether  Ohurohwoman 


^'liiswutWf  would  gii 

IKd  tb^  not  nae  common  hynuis  P  Woe 
not  there  common  elementary  books  &om 
which    children    were    taugnt    at    their 


Waa  not  tme  book  in  particular  put  into 
the  hands  of  almost  eyery  child  as  soon 
Be  he  WIS  able  to  nndentaud  it — he  meant 
the  PSarim't  Prvgrut  i  Would  any  body 
of  Ohiutiana  contend  that  when  a  work  of 
that  kind,  written  by  a  Dissenter  and 
taining,  in  a  beautiful  allegorical  form,  the 
Bublimeet  truths  of  religion,  was  so  uniyer- 
sally  read,  it  was  imposaible  to  agree  about 
the  ciiid  of  leligiona  instruction  proper  to 
be  imparted  to  children  ?  For  Ibe  reasona 
nrhich  he  badstaled  he  would  give  a  hearty 
enpport  to  the  Goveniment  mesanre.  He 
should  be  breaking  faith  with  the  House  if 
he  were  to  detainit  any  longer.  He  would 
simply  exprees  a  hope,  in  conclusion,  that 
when  the  Bill  got  into  Committee  the 
preaent  ezdtement  would  give  place  to  ■ 
more  pnctdcal  tone  of  mind,  and  that  Par- 
liament would  be  able  to  preaent  the  Bill 
t«  the  country  before  the  close  of  the  session 
in  a  workable,  useful,  and  satisfactory 
ahape. 

Mb.  HORSHAN  :  Sir,  it  appears  to 
tliat  the  speeches   we    have   b«ard  this 
I,  able  and  aigumratatiye  aa  they 


have  been,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  growo 
ing  conyictiim  v£  my  mind  that  we  moat 

address  ourselves   is   this  discussion 


only  to  the  actual  prorisons  of  the  I 
bnt  also  to  the  peculiar  position  in  wludi 


,     iuW    p 

find  ourselves,  and  to  the  beat 
of  escape  from  it.  The  spoechet 
which  have  been  made,  the  amendmenta 
introduced  by  the  Oovemment,  and  the 
manifestation  of  opinion  out-of-doon,  all 
have  eurroonded  the  question  with  difficul- 
ties: I  never  rememl^r — and  in  aajing  tbif 
I  am  sure  I  only  eiprem  the  opinion  <tf  the 
oldest  members  of  the  House — on  a  qaes- 
tion  of  equal  magnitude,  a  position  of  greater 
perplexity.  We  are  all  deeiroos  of  paniur 
the  Bill,  yet  we  are  almost  unanimous  in 
finding  some  fault  with  ilsproviaions.  Hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  aide  accept  the  Bill, 
without  liking  it.  When  I  say  tbey  do  not 
like  it,  I  am  not  accurately  describing  tbeir 
feelings— all  their  speeches  have  been  one 
long  nnbrokencbomaof lamentation,  and  eon- 
dei^ation  and  reproach.  But  they  accept 
the  Bill;  they  are  wiae  in  their  generation. 
They  know  the  tendency  of  pubfic  opinion. 
They  know  that  tbs  mtem  of  denomin^* 
tioul  edoeatian  is  shaken  to  the  roots,  and 
that  it  depends  fbr  its  further  eziBteDce  Dpon 
tbe  breath  of  one  men.  They  know  VaaA 
agitalioB  in  fayonr  of  the  opposite  ^atem 
has  grown  up  and  is  becoming  formidable 
and  they  also  know  that  when  the  praeent 
Prima  Hiiustef  believes  it  to  be  his  nuanon 
to  give  efiect  to  a  great  popular  demand,  he 
has  a  way  of  hie  own  of  doing  it  thoroughly 
and  rapiolv — a  way  that  makes  their  uood 
creep  to  think  o*.  Th^  know  that  they 
have  been  mercifiilly  dealt  with  in  the 
Bill— [''No,  nol"!— and  they  are  wise  to 
support  it.  The  hon.  gentloman  who  s^ 
"Ho"  is  aniiona,  I  belieye,  like  many 
others  on  the  benches  opposite,  to  bmry 
on  the  Bill,  becsnee  he  cannot  tell  what  a 

S»r  or  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Then  the 
ill  is  supported  by  agreat  many  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  But  my  ban. 
friend  the  member  for  Sheffield  (Ur. 
Hundella),  whom  I  may  take  as  a  fair 
representative  of  others,  dislikes  the  Bill 
while  be  accepts  it.  Dislikes  it  did  I  say  F 
Why,  there  is  not  a  speaker  who  has  torn 
the  Bill  more  to  pieces  than  he  has.  He 
protested  af[unat  the  scheme.  He  denounced 
the  denominational  system  ;  but  he  tidd 
the  House  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  might  be 
catued  by  delaying  the  passing  of  the 
mesaure  for  another  year.  Tbe  non.  gen- 
tleman  puts  no    fiuth   in    those  strong 
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Vice-President  of  the  Council  that  the 
GoTerameDt  hnve  got  to  the  limit  of  the 
cocceasioDS  which  they  are  prepared  to 
make.  He  hopea  for  further  ameDdments 
in  Committee,  aad  he  supported  the  sec- 
tatian  Bill  in  a  etroDg  ansectsrisn  speech. 
The  Vice-Prerident  of  tio  Council  and 
the  tight  hon.  gentlemui  at  the  hrad  of 
the  GoTenun«nt  do  not  regard  the  Dill  as 
•II  that  b  to  be  desired.  Ther  aimed, 
and  very  properly,  at  a  practicable  rathet 
than  a  perfect  meaaure.  They  were  sur- 
prised, luce  other  people,  hj  an  unexpected 
exhibition  of  popular  feeling.  There  are 
difficulties  which  they  did  not  foree^e. 
Those  difficulties  they  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  conciliatory  F^pirit 
which  tbey  have  exhibited,  or  of  the  judi- 
cious msuner  in  which  tbej  have  met  the 
objections  made  to  the  Bill.  They  bave 
endeavoured  to  introduce  amendments  in 
good  faith  and  all  witb  the  best  intentions. 
But  then,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
though  it  is  to  be  deplored,  the  unhappy 
and  unforeseen  result  of  those  amendments 
has  been  to  dissati&fy  one  side  of  the  House 
without  conciliating  the  other,  so  that  the 
last  proBpectsoftheCilt  are  not  much  better 
than  the  first.  As  the  Uovemment  have 
proceeded  the  difficulties  hare  grown  on 
them,  although  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Oouncii  atat^  at  the  outset  that  the  reli- 
gious difficulty  was  one  which  the  nearer  it 
WB3  approached  the  more  it  disappeared. 
Now,  mj  light  hon.  friend  has  been  very 
uncomfortably  near  it  for  some  weeks  past ; 
but  instead  of  disnppeaiing  it  becomes  msg- 
niHed  like  a  Hgure  in  a  mist.  Still  the 
Qovemment,  of  whose  sincerity  and  eamcst- 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  question  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  feel  that 
they  must  proceed  with  the  lilll,  because, 
as  y-aa  said  oy  the  right  hon,  gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister,  their  honour  and  character 
are  concerned  in  its  pasting.  Sut  then  they 
must  be  conscious  that  they  are  in  the  un- 
fortuns to  dilemma  which,  1  will  venture  to 


L'^beral  Oovemmcnt  which  ever  occupied 
the  Treusury  Bench,  tbat,  on  going  into 
Commitlee,  their  honour  and  character 
will  both  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
habitual  opponents.  They  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  religious  cbuses,  which 
«  the  miwt  important,  and  to  which  there 


their  friends.  Now,  as  to  the  amendment 
of  mj]  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Meribyr 
Tydvil  (Mr.  H.  Richard),  whatever  maybe 
its  merits,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  abont 
it  no  ambignity  and  no  compromise.  By  it 
the  issue  is  &ir]y  raised  between  the  de- 
nominational and  the  unsectarian  and 
national  principle.    "Take,"  said  the  hon. 


are  hostile,  antagonistic,  and  irr 
Then  he  made  an  apjnal,  not  in  words,  but 
in  substance,  to  the  rigbt  hon.  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Qovemment,  which,  I  must 
confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  irrewstible. 
"  Your  concesdonB,"  argued  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, "have  brought  you  to  a  point  at 
which  you  cannot  stand  still.  I  appeal  not 
toyourofRcialantecedents,  but  to  your  most 
recent  declarations.  Only  on  the  Thumday 
of  last  week  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
either yeur  language  or  your  thoughts,  and 
the  logical  cousequence  from  your  honest 
convictions  must,  ere  long,  bringyou  to  my 
side."  Now,  naturally  with  their  views, 
both  the  Government  and  their  supporters 
opposite  object  to  the  amendment  of  my 
hon.  friend.  But  on  what  ground  do  they 
do  so  P  "  Here,"  says  my  Son.  friend,  '*  at 
any  rate  is  my  principle,  tell  me  what  is 
yours  who  support  the  Bill  P  "  'Where  is 
itf  Echo  answers  "WhereP"  I  have- 
listened  for  it  in  vain  in  the  speeches  which 
have  b«en  made  on  the  other  eide  of  the 
House.  I  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  I  seek  for  it 
in  vain  in  the  Bill  of  the  Government.  I 
understand  the  denominational  principle, 
as  advocated  by  boo.  gentlemen  oppoxile, 
which  means  that  the  State  shsll  pay  all 
relii^ons.  T  nnderstand  the  unsectnnan  and 
national  principle  advocated  by  my  hon. 
friend  near  me,  which  means  that  the  Stati' 
shall  pay  no  religion.  But  I  cnnnot  under- 
stand the  combination  in  the  Bill  of  tii-o 
opposite,  irreconcikble,  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples, which  are  brought  together  to  con- 
struct B  large  well-intentioned  educHlional 
project,  undeniably,  but,  as  I  think  I  can 
show,  unworkable,  owing  to  tlie  combination 
of  opposite  nnd  contrcdietory  proi-isiona 
which  arc  ahaolutely  irrecoceiiabte,  except 
by  the  abandonment  of  everything  which 
has  even  the  appearance  of  a  consistent 
principle.  How  does  the  Bill  propose  to 
get  over  the  religious  difficulty  ?  I  take 
the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemau 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  of  whom 
I  may  say  that  no  one  can  listen  to  him 
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-without  beina;  stroBgly  impneeei  with  a  I 
•eoM  or  bis  ooDMtr  as  well  bh  bis  abilitj,  | 
The  rip;ht  bon.  frentleniaii  snys  that  thereis  I 
ft  political  diliicult^f — a  Parliamenlary  diffi-  | 
ciOtT ;  and  that  if  we  can  get  over  the  i 
ParUamentary  difficulty,  tLs  religious  difii- 
coliywillbefouiid  tobeletsformidable.  But 
what  is  the  Patliamenlary  difficulty  P  The 
right  hoQ.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  i 
Umveraity  of  Oxford  {Mr.  Galhonie  Hardy)  | 
recognised  it,  and  tfae  right  hon.  baronet  the  ' 
meinberforDroilwicb(SirJohnPaliin(ilon)  | 
pressed  it  home  when  he  asked  the  Go- 
Tomment — "  What  pledge  do  jon  give — 
what  guarantee  do  jou  gire— that  this  in- 
(a«aaea  Government  grant  will  be  kept  up 
to  the  same  standard  in  future  yeara  P '' 
The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Liverpool 
(ViscountSandon)  followed  uplhe  question. 
He  made  tbe  auggestion  that  there  miRht 
come  s  day  when  some  one  leas  worthy, 
leaa  trusted  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  occupy  his  place  at  the  Council 
Board,  and  he  said— ''What  secari^  have 
we  that  under  such  a  man  these  increased 
grants  will  be  continued  P "  Now,  the 
right  hon.  ffenlleman  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Coimoil,  while  he  grappled  with  every 
other  point  submitted  to  him,  and  in  many 
cases  I  must  admit  grappled  successfully 
with  the  objections  against  bis  Bill,  stU' 
dionsly  avoided  answering  that  question. 
The  right  hon.  gentteman  the  Secretary  of 
Statefor  tbe  Home  Department  alsoavoided 
the  question;  and  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  tbe  head  of  the  Government 
rises  to  speali  I  venture  to  predict  that  he 
al^o  will  be  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  re- 
quired pledge,  becaupo  no  miuister  who  has 
any  regard  lor  hie  own  character  will  com- 
mit himself  to  a  pledge  which  no  minister 
has  power  to  redeem.  For  myself,  I  look 
forward  with  anything  but  eatiefaction  to 
the  annual  discussions  which  we  are  likely 
to  have  upon  the  question  wliethcr  these 
increased SJinual  grants  shall  be  discontinued. 
The  difficultv  of  the  Government  has  arisen 
from  this — that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  tbe  schools  established  under  the 
denominational  system.  'I'hey  felt  ibat  they 
could  not  refuse  to  yield  to  the  claims~l 
admit  the  claims— those  schools  have  to 
consideration  by  the  great  services  ihey 
have  rendered  to  the  cau^e  of  education— 
and  I,  for  one,  while  I  have  the  stiougest 
objectiontolhedeDominalional  system  would 
join  with  the  Government  in  resijling  every 
attempt  to  violate  the  engspcments  into 
which  the  Stiite  has  already  come  with 
them.    But  I  do  not  see  the  same  reason 


for  the  increased  grant,  and  I  antidpate  that 
it  will  become  the  subject  of  an  annual 
debate,  as  we  nmember  was  the  case  with 
Mavnoolhj  and  1,  for  one,  look  forward 
with  no  satisfaction  to  tfae  part  which  we 
shall  have  to  take  in  that  discussion.  Ob- 
jecting as  I  do  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
denominational  system,  I  cannot  be  a  party 
to  any  vote  for  an  increased  grant ;  and,  at 
tbe  spjue  time,  I  honestly  confess  that  if  it 
wouldnot  be  a  breach  of  faith,  it  would  at 
least  be  an  act  of  cruelty  and  unfairness  to 
n-ithdraw  tbe  grant  at  present  made  from 
tboEe  who  on  the  faith  of  the  Uovermnent 
have  invested  their  money  and  undertakeD 
to  maintain  the  fchools  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uneducated  poor.  I  now  come  to  the 
educational  difficulty.  What  is  the  educa- 
tioDBl  difficulty  P  U  arises  from  the  rivslry- 
of  sects,  from  the  conflict  of  creeds.  It  is  a 
legacy  irom  the  old  bitter  ware  that  in  bad 
times  were  prosecuted  between  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  State  Church — which, 
handed  down  from  those  days  to  the  pre- 
sent, impels  the  representatives  of  thoee- 
proscribed  bodies  now  to  watch  with 
jealousy  and  to  resent  as  an  injustice  any- 
thing which  baa  the  appearance  of  imagi- 
nation of  an  advantage  to  tbe  Cburcb. 
I'hat,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  thoae 
principles  of  equality  which  they  proclum 
as  the  representatives  of  one-halt  of  the 
population.  That  equality  ihey  claim  as  a 
light,  and  they  say  they  have  the  power  to 
exact.  Now,  how  does  tbe  IJill  deal  with 
the  religious  dilbculty  P  Its  authors  affirm 
two  propositi  on  a^ti  ret,  that  every  poor 
man's  child  shall  be  religiously  educated; 
and,  next,  that  there  shall  be  no  compulsory 
teacfairg  of  religion ;  snd  they  take  securitj 
for  this  latter  provision  by  a  Consdenee 
Clause.  Hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  IIouEe  take  great  credit  to  themselves 
for  having  conceded  a  Con^ienca  Clause; 
hon.  gentlemen  on  tlii.-i  side  of  tbe  House 
take  equal  credit  to  themselves  for  having 
carried  a  Conscience  Clause.  I  stand  be- 
tween tbe  two.  I  am  about  to  express  an 
opinion  which  at  prewnt  may  sound  hereti- 
cal in  the  ears  of  many  hon.  gentlemen  on 
both  sides,  hut  which  I  am  convinced  in  a 
short  time  both  sides  will  accept  sa 
orthodox.  This  I  xay — that  as  applied  to  a 
national  svslem  designed  to  educate  every 
poor  child  religiou!>lv  nut  only  is  the  Con- 
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wit  and  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a  scueme 
which  shall  be  more  miachievous,  wr- 
niciouf,  snd  fatal  to  rehgion  than  the  Con- 
science Clause.     I  accept,  what  ia  assumed 
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by  the  KIl,  tbat  the  Otmacienoe  OlsiiBe  vill 
be  brought  Uigel;  into  opention.  That  is 
the  bMU  of  the  Bill,  I  know  tbkt  there  is 
another  opinion,  perhaps  more  geneiBll; 
held,  that  the  CoascieDce  Olvm  will  be 
little  aaed.  But  I  hare  heard  it  stated,  and 
1  gathered  &oiu  some  of  the  speeches  df 
liTarod  last  night,    that  the    Ooiucietx 


dlauae  will  he  so  laiveljr  brought  into  opeTa>- 
tion  tlut  it  will  lead  to  the  aboence  mnn 
achool,  during-  the  hours  of  religious  educ»- 
tioDf  of  erery  child  that  is  not  of  the 
ttwdier's  own  creed.  If  that  be  so,  your 
CooacieiKe  Clause  will  come  into  operation 
on  thrsa  occasions — fint,  when  the  Bible  is 
read,  but  not  explained  before  or  after 
school  hours ;  secondly,  when  the  Bible  is 
r«*d  and  explained  before  or  after  school 
hours ;  imd,  thirdly,  when  the  Bible  is  i«*d 
and  explaiiwd,  along  with  other  methods  of 
reliigioas  inabuetion,  b^  the  teacher  in 
school  hours.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  in 
school  hooTB,  however,  is  not  in  the  Bill ; 
bat  it  may  be  inserted  by  amendments. 
We  know  that  it  is  advocated  by  a  large 
and  influential  party,  and  I  wish  to  show 
wlwt  is  tin  ojHnion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
cleigy  and  laity  of  the  Ohnren  of  Engluid. 
Tlure  was  an  important  meeting  held  on 
this  sabiect  a  few  waeha  ago  in  St  James's 
HalL  which  was  preraded  oTer  by  the  Earl 
ot  Shi^lashury,  who  contended  that  Bible 
teaching  ought  to  be  considered  an  e«ential 
aiidnotBnextraofedncatiiHi,andtobetaaght 
in  school  hours.  Bnt  now,  how  would  the 
Conscience  Clause  operate  on  these  three  oo- 
caaionstowhichlhaverefenedF  Letnstalce 
the  first — The  Bible  read  but  not  explained. 
Is  that  religious  teaching?  and  if  it  is, 
is  it  nffident  P  Does  it  not  assume  that 
there  must  be  some  religioos  teaching  given 
elsewhere  P  and^  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
aignment  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
that  it  is  only  in  these  schools  that  the 
chiMren  can  receive  rehgioua  education  P 
Yoa  assume  that  they  must  have  religious 
teaching  elsewhere,  for  your  own  system 
is  admitt&dly  insufficient;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  proved  that  it  is  not  only  a  negative 
frood,  but  a  podtive  evil.  I  may  slate  an 
Uhisttation  wliich  I  met  with  the  other  day 
in  the  newspapers.  A  reverend  speaker  at 
a  meeting  said — Suppose  a  scholar  in  class 
comes  to  a  particular  passage  in  the  Bible — 
suppose  it  be  that  passage  "  Ye  must  be 
bom  again."  No  intelligent  and  attentive 
child  would  hear  that  paasage  read  without 
desiring  to  know  what  it  me^ns.  He  i^s 
up  after  the  lesson  to  his  teacber,  and  he 
mjt—'*  Please,  sir,  what  is  tha  meaning  i 


him — "  My  dear  boy,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
tell  you."  Bay  afl^  dar  paaagea  snch  as 
these  occur;  but  the  child's  attention  ia 
crushed,  his  interest  is  diBOonraged.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  becomes  a  mem  form, 
his  interest  in  it  is  chilled,  and  he  grows 
up  apathetic,  callous,  and  indiKrent  to  all 
religious  queeliimH.  On  every  other  Bobiect 
his  curiositT'  is  stimulated,  his  intelieet 
sharpened  and  encouraged.  'The  Sible  alone 
ia  the  book  which  he  is  taught  will  not 
stand  explanation.  That,  then,  is  myoligee- 
tion  to  the  first  operation  of  the  Oonscienc* 
Olauae ;  I  maintain  that,  if  the  teacher  rae«lB 
the  Bible,  he  must  be  allowed  to  explain 
and  expound  the  passages  he  reads  in  order 
that  the  children  may  understand  them^ 
and  that  their  earlv  knowledge  of  the  Sonp- 
tures  may  be  maae  a  blessing  to  them  for 
time  and  eternity.  I  come  now  to  the 
second  mode  of  working  of  the  chiis»^ 
where  the  BiUe  is  read  and  explained 
before  or  after  school  hours.  I  suppoae  the 
attendance  at  such  a  leMtn  will  oe  very 
scanty.  I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  tlift 
8ecre(ary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ntent,  who  told  us  yesterday  that  SO  pet 
cent,  of  the  chiHren  would  not  willii^ly 
attend  religious  instruction.  The  Vioe- 
Preeident  of  the  Council,  indeed,  sud  that 
he  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  cfaiUno, 
and  that  his  KIl  insured  that  eveij  poor 
man's  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  r^ 
ligtous  instruction. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOKSTER:  I  never  sud 
that  The  Bill  ensures  that  elementarf 
instruction  should  be  given  to  the  whole 
commuuily. 

Hit.  HORSUAN  :  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  that  religious  instruction  wonld 
be  brought  home  to  every  poor  man's  child. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  :  No ;  certunly 
not  It  was  of  elementary  education  that 
Isfioke. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  :  Then  the  Home 
Secretary  said  so  yesterday.  T  put  it  to 
the  House— have  not  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  said,  in  effect,  that  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  was  to  put  religion  in  the  way  of  being 
bronght  home  to  every  poor  man's  child  r 
["Hear,  hear  I"]  I  am  glad  I  have  got 
that  admissioa.  Bat  howis  religious  teach- 
ing to  be  brought  home  to  tbcise  who  absent 
themselves  from  religious  teachinifP  The 
rizht  hon.  gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
ftsked  where  these  poor  children  were  to 
get  religions  teaching  t  I  repeat  lua 
question — where  ue  they  to  get  it  P 
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Mb.  BRUCE :  The;  will  be  protected 
toy  the  Consdenoe  Clause. 

Mb.  HORSUIN :  Ah ;  but  70U  tell  iu 
that  the  Cooecience  Claiue  is  to  be  wtj 
lai^lyiued.  ["No,  no  I"]  NoF  What 
is  the  use,  then,  of  a  OonscieDCe  Clause  F 
Hare  we  not  been  told  that  the  Conwieiice 
Clause  was  an  impoTtant  concesuon ;  and 
liow  is  it  important  unless  it  be  largely 
used?  Where  aro  the  large  per  centage 
who  absent  themselves  to  get  leligioua 
teaching?  The;  will  not  get  it  at  the  da; 
school.  It  is  the  condemnation  of  the 
Conscience  Clanse  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  children  will  absent  themselves  from 
aehool  during  the  religious  lesson,  and  the; 
will  be  ^ven  up  to  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
will  ultimately  increase  the  criminal  jKipu- 
lation  of  the  countr;.  I  come  now  to  the 
third  occasion  on  which  the  Conscience 
Clause  will  be  brought  into  operation — 
the  compromise — where  there  ia  religious 
teaching  in  school  hours.  What,  according 
Ui  the  arguments  we  have  hesid  in  this 
debate,  will  be  the  operation  of  that 
l^stem  F  At  the  end  of  some  secular 
exercise  the  schoolmaster  will  sa; — "  Now, 
boys,  I  am  going  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Biole,"  ana  immediately  we  must  infer 
there  will  be  a  rush  totha  door.  According 
to  the  assumption  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  and  i\»  Conscience  Clause,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  scholars  will  at  once 
vanish.  What  will  be  the  feelings  of  those 
■who  remwnP  Will  not  the;  follow  with 
envious  eyes  their  emancipated  playfellows 
who  have  the  privilege — ao  I  use  too  strong 
an  SKpression  when  I  say  the  happv  privilege 
— ofturniogtheirbacksontheBibleP  And 
what  will  he  the  kind  of  teaching  given  t« 
those  who  remain  P  The  very  least  you 
«ould  do  would  he  to  secure  that  those  who 
aro  to  teach  them  religion  should  be  re- 
ligious men ;  hut  what  security  are  vou  to 
have  for  that  F  What  eecuntv  will  you 
bave  that  your  schoolmaster  will  ever  open 
his  Bible  except  when  he  reads  to  the 
•children,  or  that  the  schoolmasters  ma;  not 
liave  creeds  of  their  own  containing  not 
thirt;'nine  artidee  onl;,  but  139  P  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire said  the  other  da;  that  we 
were  about  to  establish  a  new  sacerdotal 
class.  I  think  we  mav,  under  the  Bill, 
also  establish  new  saceraotal  creeds,  with  a 
ery  school  The  right 
Vice-President  of  the 
Council  said  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that 
in  this  Christian  countr;  the  Bible  snould 
be  excluded  &om  the  schools,    I  sa;  it  is  a 
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still  more  monatrous  thing  that  the  Bible 
should  operate  as  a  scarecrow  to  tho 
scholars ;  that  its  appearance  should  be  Uie 
signal  of  flight ;  that  its  reading  should  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  one-half  of  the 
scholars  with  longer  tasks  and  lesspla;; 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  other  h^,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  for- 
bidden book — separating  ^ose  whom  it 
ought  to  unite,  and,  instead  of  teaching  the 
chudren  a  common  reverence,  inspiring 
them  with  a  common  dread  of  tne  Book  of 
Life.  But  most  monstrous  of  all  is  it  that, 
when  yon  sgree  the  Bible  is  to  be  taught, 

EDudo  not  intrust  its  teaching  to  those  who 
ave  devoted  their  lives  to  the  stud;  of  holy 
Scriptures,  and  who  having  the  confidence 
of  the  parents,  and  from  their  cradle  taking 
an  interest  in  the  children,  are  best  able  to 
hrino;  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  home  to 
the  hearts  and  aaections  of  the  children; 
but  ;ou  prefer,  on  the  other  hand,  to  intrust 
the  work  to  lay  teachers,  who  may  be  good 
and  pious  men,  but  who  may  be  the  very 
reverse — who  ma;  be  evemhing  that  ;ou 
abominate  and  dread.  Theee  are  the 
reasons  wb;  I  believe  that  the  Conscience 
Clause,  as  applied  to  national  education, 
is  a  delusion.  But  I  do  not  appi;  that 
phrase  to  it  when  it  is  used  in  the  deno- 
minational s;atem.  I  hold  that  it  is  essential 
to  a  denominational  system,  and  it  shows 
that  the  denominational  svstem  is  necesearil; 
partial  and  imperfect.  That  ie  the  reason 
why  I  believe  that  the  religious  difficulty 
has  not  be«n  met  in  this  BUl.  The  ques- 
tion of  national  education  also  bils  to  be 
met  in  this  Bill.  The  House,  as  well  as 
the  Oovemment,  has  fallen  into  the  ftiietake 
of  ignoring  the  past  history  of  education ; 
and  how  gradual,  but  how  sure  and  how 
irresistible,  has  been  the  growth  of  pubhc 
opinion  upon  it  P  We  are  apt  to  make  false 
aseumprions — first,  that  national  education 
is  practically  a  new  question,  and  that 
Parliament  must  therefore  deal  with  it  by 
its  own  lights,  and  b;  the  appliances  of 
modem  ideas,  because  practicall;  there  are 
no  antecedents  on  which  we  can  &I1  back. 
We  also  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  issue  is 
between  the  question  of  religion  or  no  re- 
ligion. It  has  been  too  much  assumed  that 
the  country  is  divided  in  two  parties ;  the 
one  of  which  considers  that  religious  educa- 
tion is  all-important,  while  theomer  attaches 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  secular  educa- 
tion, and  leaves  religion,  as  a  subordinate 
a^r,  to  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  question  of  national  ednca- 
tionisnotnew.  Its  principle  was  eslabliahed, 
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and  triiunphontly  eatabliBhed,  after  monj 
long  and  hard  fights  egsioat  great  odds,  in 
1839.  A  fbundatiim  wa«  then  kid^  and 
a  pledge  waa  given  th&t  tlte  beginning,  &t 
that  time  made,  ahould  be  gniduall;  de- 
Teloped.  The  great  men  who  were  the 
championa  and  pioneers  of  national  educ*- 
doD'iD  that  da;  never  made  the  mistake 
of  confoimding  denominational  and  national 
education.  They  accepted  the  first  in  the 
dajH  of  theii  w^ness,  and  with  the  fora- 
right  of  statesmen  and  the  leal  of  philan- 
tuopists.  They  accepted  it  aa  the  only 
svstem  then  poasible  in  a  country  torn  by 
the  distractions  and  differencea  of  religious 
factions;  nhile  thay  indicated  by  theii 
speeches,  that  the  system  of  united  secu- 
lar and  separate  religious  iuatruction  was 
the  only  practical,  safe,  and  desirable 
solution  01  the  qnastion.  There'  ia  no 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  on  the 
queation  of  religion.  Everyone  admita 
uat  religious  education  is  even  more 
essential  than  secular  education.  We  are 
■U  of  opinion  that  reli^on,  combined 
with  i^orance,  is  nothing  better  than 
superstition;  and  that  knowledge  severed 
&om  religion  is  nothing  but  cultivated 
heathenism.  We  are  all  anxious  to  com- 
bine and  co-operate  in  giving  religious 
education,  as  essential  The  only  difference 
is  that  which  was  well  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Merthyr — it  ia  the  question  of 
bow,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  that  reli- 
gious education  is  to  he  given.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  come  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  unless  we  recur  to 
what  happened  in  1839,  when  the  present 
system  waa  established.  Previous  to  that 
Jate,  -all  education  paid  for  by  the  State 
was  claimed  as  a  monopoly  bv  me  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  clergy  of 
that  day,  leas  tolerant,  less  pious,  and  less 
exemplarv  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
insisted  that  there  should  be  no  educatiun 
assisted  by  tbe  public  funds  that  was  not 
that  of  the  Eslablished  Church.  People 
will  be  surprised,  on  loahing  at  the  dis- 
cussions of  those  days,  to  see  how  the  cry 
was  got  up.  It  was  not  supported  by 
clergymen  alone,  but  by  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  Conservalive  pftrty.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  to  the  fullest  extent,  endorsed  and 
supported  this  absolute  aod  unlimited  power 
claimed  for  the  Established  Church.  But 
there  was  something  else  that  occurred  in 
1839,  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Those  who  established  tbe 
system  of  1839  had  not  only  to  bre^  down 


the  old  ^stem,  but  to  build  up  a  new  one ; 
and  tbe  denominational  system  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  step^iog-etone.  Now,  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  the  Con- 
servative laity  of  1839,  wiUi  respect  to  the 
denominational  system,  of  which  thev  are 
now  such  enamoured  supporters  P  Why, 
sir,  the  hostility  now  ahown  to  the 
League  was  friendship,  was  admiration, 
compared  with  tbe  denunciations  ponred 
upon  the  heads  of  the  infidel  Whigs  who 
sought  to  establish  the  denominational 
system  in  1839.  That  statement  may  seem 
so  incredible  that  I  will  adduce  evidence  of 
it  to  tbe  House.  I  will  quote  the  opinion 
of  two  great  representative  men— one  the 
repreaentative  of  the  dei^,  the  other  the 
representative  of  the  religious  laity — of  that 
denominational  system  which  you  are  now 
BO  anzioua  to  support.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  meeting  the  other  day  at  SL 
James'a  Hall,  which  was  prepided  over  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  which  ha  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
national  education.  The  gieat  leader  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  country  on 
that  system  waa  the  then  Bishop  of  London, 
the  most  moderate,  able,  and  influential  of 
the  prelates  of  the  episcopal  body.  Bishop 
Blomfield  said  there  was  no  necesnty  for 
such  a  scheme  as  that  educational  system; 
the  result  of  it  must  he  to  spread  tbrough- 
out  the  land  latitudioariait  principles.  The 
system,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  practice, 
would  not  be  a  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  would  lead  to  indifference,  and,  at 
laal^  to  irreligioo.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  children  would  be  brought  up  ia 
principles  of  the  worst  latitudinarianism. 
That  was  the  character  given  to  the  present 
-educational  STstcm  by  the  great  leader  of 
tbe  Conservative  clergy  in  ^atday.  Bat 
what  was  the  opinion  of  that  system  ex- 
pressed by  tbe  leader  of  the  religious  laity 
ID  those  days  P  It  ia  curious  to  remark  the 
different  view  that  is  taken  iiow  from  what 
was  tnkeo  then  by  one  who  has  taken  part 
in  both  discussions.  Tbe  Earl  of  ShsRes- 
bury,  one  of  the  most  active,  eneigetic, 
popular,  and  eloquent  men  of  the  day,  of 


amendments  wliioh  Iwd  twen  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  enduie  to  send  tlieir  cliildren  to 
■ohoola  from  which  the  Bible  wm  excluded,  a 
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eoune  that  would  lead  tlie  children  to  regard  it 
W  being  ot  aecondary  Importaace,  There  w&9 
only  oiieexolusioa-~uidt)istwaa  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible,  and  Dottung  but  the  Bible." 

Kow,  what  was  Lord  Shaftesbm^'a  opinion 
of  the  denominatioDal  sjstem  in  183Br  He 
Bud  the  scheme  propounded  to  the  Houaa 
was  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  revealed  relieion  itself,  and 
his  firm  conTiction  was  thatwheneveta  Buffi- 
cient  opportunity  was  afibided  the  country 
would  repudiate  still  more  stroBcly  the 
Btiauge  phenomenon.  Hia  firm  and  strong 
coQTiction  was  that  the  plan  of  national 
education  was  hostile  to  revealed  religion 
itself.    I  have  shown  you  these  strong  ex- 

iireeiions  of  opinion  by  the  most  powerful 
eader  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  luty  ^^nst  the  denominational 
Sstem.  What  does  the  present  state  of 
inga  proTB?  That  the  opponents  of 
change  clin^  to  the  old  state  of  things  with 
a  superstitious  blindness — that  they  are 
■till  true  to  their  traditions,  and  when  they 
cannot  meet  their  opponents  in  argument 
they  attempt  to  discredit  and  overwhelm 
thembyacry.  Wehavehadfrequenteipe- 
rience  of  this.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  the  Tests  and  Corporation  Acts  the 
dy  was  that  "  The  Church  would  be  in 
danger."  We  resisted  that  cry,  and  the 
Ciuroh  sUU  survive*.  The  cry  has  always 
been  raised  to  suit  the  ezigeuciea  of  the 
hoar.  When  it  was  ^oposetl  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholics  into  ParUament  there  was 
■  new  cry  —  "  Protestantism  will  be  in 
danger."  And  well  did  that  cry  do  its 
worfc.  For  a  whole  generation  that  cry 
gaveamonopoly  of  powerto  those  by  whom 
It  was  rweed.  But  the  cry  was  overcome, 
and  Protestantism  still  survives.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  admit  the  Jews  into  Par- 
liament the  cry  was—"  Cbristdauity  will  he 
in  danger."  Well,  Christianity  was  stronger 
than  its  friends  believed,  and  survived  that 
ciy.  But  the  old  spirit  still  survives — the 
old  voice  is  still  heard — and  now  when  an 
educational  change  is  proposed  as  necessary, 
as  just,  as  wise,  as  inevitable  as  any  that 
preceded  it,  the  new  cry  is  that "  The  Bible  ' 
IS  in  danger,"  That  cry  has  not  been  with- 
out its  effect:  but  courageousmen  have  been 
able  to  face  it  What  does  that  cry  at  Ibis 
moment  mean  P  These  cries  always  meant 
the  tame  thing — that  something  was  in 
danger.  They  meant  that  the  power  of 
ignorance  was  in  danger— that  the  reign  of 
intolerance  was  in  danger — that  State- 
made  creeds  and  law-bound  consciences 
irere  in  danger— that  everything  waa  in . 


danger  that  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  to  those  principles  of  political 
freedom  and  intellectual  adva 


of  religious  liberty  and  equalitv  which 
strengthened  the  mind  and  fortified  the 
heart  against  all  degradation  of  superstitioa 
and  disbelief  and  became  the  highest  and 
holiest  instrument  for  the  elevation  and 
happiness  of  man,  I  have  made  these  hia- 
toncal  references  to  show  that  the  sj-stem 
of  nationnl  education  has  had  three  dulinct 
stages.  The  first  period  was  the  eccle- 
siastical period,  in  which  the  State  taught 
only  one  religion.  The  second  period  waa 
the  denominational  period  from  1839  to 
1870.  ThataUo,  I  believe,  has  had  its  day. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  third  period, 
when  the  State,  abstaining  from  teaching 
any  particular  religion,  will  lend  ita  in- 
fluence to  the  teaching  of  all — when  it  vrill 
intrust  lay  teaching  to  lay  teachers,  and 
allow  religious  teaching  to  be  intrusted  to 
those  who  have  made  it  a  labour  of  love 
and  the  work  of  their  lives.  Thus  the  two 
systems  ^oing  hand  in  hand  may  assist  one 
another  m  conferring  the  bleaamgs  of  re- 
ligious and  secular  eaucation  on  tne  whole 
country.  That  I  accept  as  the  loaical,  irre- 
sistible, and  inevitable  resnlt  of  the  growth 
of  opinion  between  the  years  1639  and 
1870.  Bat,  unfortnnatelyilsee  no  provision 
for  the  admission  of  that  system  mto  this 
Bill;  and  the  Government  have  stated  in 
substance  that  they  will  agree  to  no  further 
amendmenta.  I  think  the^  have  acted 
properly  in  stating  that;  it  ia  undignified 
and  almost  humiliating  for  a  strong  Govern- 
ment to  be  contiuaally  shifting  its  position. 
But  the  result  is  that  this  Bill,  it  passed,, 
must  be  passed  with  its  objectionable 
clauses  by  the  aid  of  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, I  cannot  incur  the  rer^oneibility  ot 
aiding  such  a  step,  and  I  am  driven,  as  tha 
only  alternative,  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, aa  a  protest  end  declaration  in  fiivonr 
of  an  uusectarian  and  national  education  in 
preference  to  the  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  denominational  system.  I  shalL 
however,  give  my  vote  with  reluctance;  I 
acknowledge  the  great  public  services  of 
the  present  Government,  and  I  am  aniiona 
that  they  should  maintain  an  influence 
which  may  be  exercised  for  good.  I  admit 
that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  in 
connection  with  this  subject  is  that,  in 
common  with  all  the  world,  they  have  mia- 
calculated  opinion.  They  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  It  has  grown  amce  they  introduced 
the  Bill,  and  they  have  ahown  their  tecog- 
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onj  CAM  from  our  Tiew,  ftnd  that  it  thkt 
STen  if  we  be  compelled  to  limit  dementarf 
edacatioii  to  the  aecuiar,  at  least  a  aocA. 
secular  tnininff  shaU  be  Mcured,  And  wa 
contend  that  if  a  measuis  can  be  passed 
which,  in  spite  of,  or,  perhapSj  we  may  say, 
because  of  its  making  use  of  eiistinf  and 
voluntary  macbineiv,  attains  these  objects, 
it  will  be  well  eotdtled  to  the  honouc  of  the 
designation  "  national  ^atem."  We  have 
found  on  spproocbing  this  question  a  vast 
machinery   in    action;   and  it   is,   in 


ration  and  practice,  and  absolutely  requiied 
by  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  thatwesliould 
make  use  of  this  macbinerv.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  foundation  of  voluntaiy  schools  is 
in  the  main  due  to  religious  zeal,  what  is 
the  signification  and  meaning  of  that  decla- 
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nition  of  that  by  the  chaagee  which, 
in  a  coDciliatorv  spirit,  they  have  in- 
troduced into  tne  measure.  Tbe  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  education  is  difierent 
&om  what  it  was  when  tbe  Government 
introduced  the  Bill ;  it  is  different  from  what 
it  was  12  months  ago,  and  from  what  it  may 
be  IS  months  bence ;  end  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  tbe  Cabinet,  knowing  and  acknow- 
ledging this  fact,  may,  on  the  fullest  con- 
nderation,  lake  that  course  which  they 
beUeve  will  best  serve  the  public  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  redound  to  their  own 
true  dignity  and  bonoui. 

Ma.  GLADSTONE:  I  think  I  do  not 
misunderstand  the  general  op Lnion  of  tbe 
House  when  I  say  I  believe  it  to  be  ''— * 
this  debate  shotud  close  to-day,  and 
doubtedly  if  it  is  to  close  to-day  it  w< 
not  be  convenient  that  we  should  divide 
this  day's  debate  into  two  portions,  and 
postpone  bringing  this  very  loog  and  in- 
teresting discussion  to  a  conclusion  until 
after  the  motions  on  going  into  Suj>ply  this 
evening.  And  although  my  two  ngnt  hon, 
friends  near  me  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and 
Mr,  Bruce)  have  both,  with  great  force  and 
with  knowledge  far  superior  to  mine,  ex- 
plained and  defended  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  the  House  will  perhaps  expect  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  I  should  state 
tbe  impreaaion  it  baa  made  upon  our  minds, 
and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  House  our 
general  view  of  the  position  in  which  we 
stand.  It  has  been  sud  \ty  some  cf  those 
who  have  criticised  the  Bill  that  it  has 


I  by  far  too  limited  an  interpretatii 
that  phrase  if  tbey  are  unwillinK  to  admit 
that  ai^  education  can  be  wottny  of  the 
name  ofnational  unless  the  whole  machinery 
b^  which  it  is  carried  on  be  in  the  main 
either  immediately,  or  ultimately  intended 
to  be,  machinefv  created  by  the  State  and 
worked  througn  the  meium  of  imperial 
or  local  taxes.  We  are  not  able  to  admit 
that  the  signification  of  the  term  "national 
edacation"  ought  to  be  so  restricted.  The 
object  of  our  measure  is  to  bring  home 
tbe  blessing  of  elementary  education  to 
every  child  m  tbe  county ;  and  to  do  so 
with  all  the  freedom  and  favour  that  con 
properly  be  bestowed  by  the  action  of  tie 
State  upon  religious  training,  and  to  do  it 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fullest  protection 
in  erery  case  to  the  rights  of  conscience; 
but  with  a  conviction  on  oar  part  that  there 
's  one  thing  which  is  indispensable,  and 
'hich  we  must  not  allow  to  be  excluded  in 


minds  of  men,  and  which  impels  men,  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  the  bteesiogs 
of  reli^ouB  instruction — of  securing  special 
^uorontoes  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
instruction  ia  given — to  undertake  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  the  secular 
instruction  which  you  wish  to  convey, 
subject  ever  to  tbe  best  and  moat  satis- 
factory guarantees;  first,  as  to  efSciency, 
to  be  tested  by  yourselves  upon  vour  own 
rules  and  regulations ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
its  constant  moral  influence  operating 
upon  the  country.  Tbe  error  of  thoee 
who  have  in  former  times  dealt  with  this 
subject  bas  been  that  they  have  slopped 
short  with  turning  this  machinery  to  ac- 
count; but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  aay  that 
we  think  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy 
if  we  turned  from  the  immense  machinery 
which  is  now  in  existence  to  inquire  nar- 
rowly into  tbe  motives  bv  which  that 
machinery  has  been  brougnt  into  action. 
With  this  general  explanation  as  to  the  idea 
of  national  edacation,  let  me  look  to  the  two 
freat  classes  of  schools  which  come  within 
Its  purview.  First  of  all  come  the  rate- 
schools  which  will  be  created  by  the  local 
boards,  and  will  remain  absolutely  under 
their  control.  As  the  Bill  was  first  intro- 
duced we  thought  we  misht  ask  Pailionent 
to  give  to  these  local  boards  unlimited  powers 
with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  reli- 
gious instruction— a  cUscretion  ranging  from 
a  system  purely  secular  to  any  form  of  j 
religious  instruction  which  tbe  board  might 
deem  best  adapted  to  tbe  wonts  of  the 
district  and  of  those  connected  with  tbe 
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schools.  We  biTe  made  an  important 
alteration  in  this,  and  limited  the  discretion 
to  be  eiBroised  by  these  l)oarda.  If  my 
bon.  friend  who  made  the  motion  (Mr.  H. 
Bichud),  and  my  right  hon.  friend  who  has 
just  sat  down  are  disposed  to  go  further 
than  we  in  a  secular  direction,  they  will  at 
least  admit  the  candour  of  the  statement  I 
am  aboat  to  make.  This  Sill  bu  been 
framed  in  no  narrow  or  grudging  spirit  ii 
reg:aid  to  secular  education.  We  have  no 
been  afnud  to  depart  from  the  tradition 
and  practice  that  has  existed — perhaps,  too 
lon^ — under  which  assistance  boa  been 
denied  to  all  schools  when  a  specific  reli- 
ffion  did  not  form  part  of  the  school  system 
If  it  be  true,  as  my  hon.  Mend,  my  right 
bon.  friend,  and  other  very  eminent  mem- 
beis  of  this  House  contend,  that  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  choice  and 
administration  of  a  religioua  system  in  a 
country  so  divided  as  this  ought  to  recom- 
mend Ds  in  Parliament  at  once  to  aitive  at 
the  conclusion  that  secular  knowledge,  and 
secular  knowledge  alone,  shaU  be  under  the 
control  of  the  local  boards,  at  least  this 
must  be  admitted,  that  should  that  opinion 
be  sustmned  in  each  district  by  eTpenence, 
and  should  it  be  found  imnossible  to  face 
this  religions  difficulty  in  detail,  it  is  left 
entirely  open  by  the  Bill,  without  any 
impediment  or  discredit,  for  each  locu 
board  to  fall  back  on  the  secular  system, 
and  to  confine  the  public  elementary  edu- 
cation to  that  description  of  insti^etion 
which  the  State  and  the  civil  authority  are 
b^  the  admission  of  all  men  competent  to 
give.  As  regards  those  whom  I  will  not 
call  secularistf,  because  there  is  something 
iuTidious  inthename— as  regards  those  who 
think  it  is  no  longer  possible  benefiriaUy 
to  mainlun  the  direct  teaching  of  religion 
in  a  system  founded  by  public  authority, 
and  supported  out  of  the  public  funds,  they 
have  not  been  excluded  from  finding  vent 
for  their  views  in  the  actual  oneratian 
and  administration  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
it,  without  doubt,  entitled  or  liable  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  compromise  ;  but  it 
is  a  compromise  which  is  not  illiberal  to- 
wards the  class  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken. 
Then,  is  it  illiberal  towards  the  Noncon- 
formists of  this  country  P  We  have  con- 
sidered the  position  in  which  those  who 
would  confine  themsElvea  to  secular  in- 
stroetion  are  concerned ;  but  how  will  the 
Nonconformists  of  this  country  stsjid  ?  We 
propose  to  provide  that  in  schools  supported 
from  the  public  rates  catechisms  or  formu- 
laries which  are  distdnctive  of  particnlar 


denominations  shall  not  be  employed.  I 
have  departed  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
BiUj  and  I  may  remark  that  there  has  be«n 
criticism  on  the  use  of  the  singular  number 
in  the  motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  fbrSouth  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper- 
Temnle).  It  was  not,  however,  intended  by 
the  QoTemment  t»  give  any  special  force  by 
the  use  of  theBinguJar  number  in  the  phrase 
they  have  adopted ;  but  "  catechisms  or 
farmularies  distmcttve  of  particulaT  denomi- 
nations" will,  I  think,  be  a  phrase  which 
more  exactly  conveye  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  and  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  House.  Now,  is 
that  an  illiberal  arrangement  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  F  I 
have  called  the  Bill  a  compromise,  but  it  is 
a  compromise  in  whichj  undoubtedly,  the 
Church  of  England  considered  as  an  institu- 
tion, with  the  free  assent,  I  grant,  of  many 
of  her  members,  with  the  gnidgmg,  or  at 
least  the  reluctant,  assent  of  many,  and 
with  the  positive  disapproval,  possibly,  of  a 
large  portion,  is  asked  by  the  Oovemment 
and  by  Parliament  to  make  a  surrender  of 
the  (fistinctive  formulary  of  instruction 
which  it  has  been  her  umversal  practice  to 
employ.  Can  it  be  truly  said  that  any  cor- 
responding concession  is  asked  irom  the 
Nonconformists  P  And  what  I  say  of  the 
Church  of  England  applies  yet  more  strongly 
to  another  classwho  have  neen little  noticed 
in  this  debate — I  mean  the  Homan  Catho- 
lics. On  the  one  hand,  bodies  accustomed 
to  use  formularies  as  an  authoritative  means 
of  religious  instruction  are  asked  by  us  to 
consent  to  their  exclusion  from  all  schools 
supported  by  pubUc  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  request  is  nndoubtedly  made 
to  otW  religious  Dodiee;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Nonconformists  have  no 
formularies  to  use,  and,  consequently,  have 
to  abandon.  I  am  quite  sensible  that 
is  a  very  considerable  demand  to  make 
upon  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lliere  has  been  a  great  dispo£tion  on  the 
part  of  bon.  gentlemen  who  sit  opposite,  and 
whose  conduct  here  we  may  take  as  being 

EartiaUy  significant  of  the  conduct  pursued 
y  a  body  relatively  more  powerful  in 
"  another  place,''  to  make  concessions  with  a 
iew  to  union  of  sentiment  on  this  occa- 
on.  They  have  agreed  to  abandon  the 
system  of  denominational  inspection,  on 
which  they  set  great  store.  They  have 
agreed  to  a  Conscience  Clause  which  they 
long  contested,  and  although  they  may  have 
Bomething  to  say  as  to  the  precise  terms  of 
the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 

Lioogle 
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W.  R  Forster),  thsj  Imtc  a^ed,  if  I 
UDderstoad  their  gauerftl  expressions  ariglit, 
to  give  additioDtu  vigour  and  efficacy  to 
the  CoascieacB  Clause  bj  binding  it  up 
-with  certain  conditioos  of  time.  The;  liave 
Bubfltautiallj  aji^reed,  too,  as  I  gatlier  from 
ruDning  over  the  abundant  decIaratioiiB  of 
opinion  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
to  the  lut  and  moat  considerable  demand 


formnlaries  from  public  instruction  in  the 
rate-supported  schools.  What  I  venture 
to  saj — and  I  must  express  mj  hope  that 
it  inToWes  no  derogation  to  that  sentiment 
of  lojalt;  which  ought  to  unite  members 
of  a  party — is  that  I  hope  we  shall  not 
purnie  this  mode  of  argument  and  this 
mode  of  conduct — namelj,  the  esaumptioD 
that  whatever  is  ^reed  to  on  the  of^sil 
side  thereby  loses  ipto  facto  its  eif^nincanc 
and  imf  ort«nca,  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as 
concession  for  which  some  value  msj  be 
equitably  aslied  from  us,  but  simply  as  a 
starting-point  on  which  we  are  to  found 
further  demands.  I  say  this  not  because 
I  am  desiroas  to  place  myself  in  conflict 
with  the  arguments  tlutt  J  have  heard  in 
one  or  two  speeches  on  this  side  of  the 
Hause_,  but  because  I  feel  that  in  the  position 
in  which  we  stand,  with  practical  objects 
of  vast  moment  in  our  view,  and  with  this 
issue  before  us,  upon  not  omy  our  upright- 
ness of  intention  butourprudcncejud^ent, 
honour,  moderation,  and  self- restraint  de- 
pend the  attainment  of  those  objects,  or  the 
loss  of  them  for  perhaps  an  indefinite  time. 
On  that  account  I  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  widen  and  elevate  our  views  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  this  great  question, 
and  endeavDunng  to  arrive  at  an  arrange- 
ment which  may  not  only  suit  the  balance 
of  sentiment  among  a  narrow  combination, 
but  which  may  produce  a  general  equilibrium 
of  moral  force  and  be  consistent  with 
social  instincts  spread  tliroughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  nation,  mth  regard  to 
my  right  hon,  inend  the  member  for  South 
Hampsliire  and  his  amendment,  of  wliich 
we  have  made  ourselves  the  organs,  it  bus 
been  objected  that  it  does  not  exclude  b^ 
any  absolute  rule  what  is  termed  denomi- 
national teaching.  Nay,  sir,  it  has  even 
been  said  by  a  speaker  of  mudi  ability — my 
hon.  and  learDed  friend  the  memoer  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Veroon  llarcourtj— that  that 
amendment  to  the  Bill  exhibits  pure  and 
undiluted  denominationalism,  I  am  at  % 
loss  to  conceive  with  what  kind  of  fairness 
*ny  person  who  has  examined  the  matter 


(filuted  and  pure  denominationalism,  and 
yet  it  is  avowedly  repugnant  to  Che  senti- 
ments of  those  who  would  most  covet  the 
title  of  denominationalists,  and  as  far  as 
any  man  covets  that  title  for  himself  in  that 
very  same  proportion  is  he  reluctant  to 
accent  this  amendment.  It  is  pure  and 
undiluted  denominationalism,  and  yet  its 
essence  is  this — that  it  foregoes,  nay,  it 
overthrows,  as  far  as  rata-schools  are  con- 
cerned, the  use  of  that  which  is  the  note 
and  the  characteristic  of  denominational 
teaching.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
discuss  at  length  the  question  whether  a 
provision  of  which  these  assertions  can  be 
truly  made  can  deserve  a  description  audi 
as  that  given  to  it  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  referred.  The  other  alle- 
gation, that  it  does  not  exclude  all  denonu- 
national  teachicg,  is  of  a  di&ereot  character, 
and  let  us  examine  the  degree  of  truth 
which  may  be  said  to  attach  to  it.  If  we 
look  at  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  a 
speculative  way,  and  without  reference  to 
practical  consequences,  I  am  sure  tiiat  all 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  appredats 
religious  systems  as  such,  will  be  of  one 
mind  in  staling  that  this  concession  is  of 
very  great,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  of 
enormous  moment.  But,  looking  at  it  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  let  us  consider 
how  we  now  stand.  We  now  have  various 
svstems  of  schools  throughout  the  country, 
uie  great  bulk  of  which  are  denominational 
schools.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  prevalence 
of  denominationalism  in  those  schools  at 
the  present  moment  is  generally  felt  by 
the  people  to  be  a  grievance  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  the  case  that  everybody 
and  every  section  are  telling  us  continually 
that  the  religious  difficulty  direcUy  you 
come  to  practice  becomes  iosignificant,  sod 
that  it  is  a  difficulty  made  for  li'arliameut 
and  for  debate  rather  than  one  which  would 
be  felt  within  the  walls  of  tiie  school  P  Do 
not  let  me  be  supposed  to  overstate  the 
case  and  say  there  is  no  religious  difficulty 
at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  one 
fault  from  time  to  time  found  by  the  parents 
of  children,  and  by  the  ministers  or  pro- 
minent members  of  the  religious  bodiea 
with  which  these  parents  are  connected. 
In  most  cases  children  attending  a  school 
I  compelled  to  attend  the  place  of 
worship  with  which  it  was  connected.  It 
has  been  felt  also  that  it  was  a  hardship 
that  children  not  belonging  to  a  particular 
Ohurch  should  be  compulsorily  mstrudcd 
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(h«  cftt«chism  of  that  Church.  To  ft 
it  extent  that  difScultj  ia  met  by  the 
ioDScience  Clause,  ftnd  in  the  present  Bill 
it  is  not  to  be  met  by  the  Consciance  Clnuae 
cqIj  ;  it  is  to  be  met  by  an  absolute,  rigid, 
and  unbending  proTision  which  will  posi- 
tirely  prevent  the  use  of  the  catechism. 
However  great  may  be  the  majoritv  of 
children  in  a  rate-aided  school  to  wnose 
parents  the  catechism  would  ha  acceptable, 
these  children  are  to  be  excluded  from 
inrtruction  in  it  because  it  might  interfere 
ivith  the  convictiona  of  the  mmortt^.  At 
present,  then,  an  extremely  smaU  mmority 
flzperience  difficulty  from  the  use  of  the 
catechism ;  hereafter  such  difficulty  will  be 
impossible ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  alarm 
yon  but  this — in  certain  instances  there 
may  be  teachers  who  may  SO  expound  the 
Bible  as  to  give  ofTonce.  If  this  evil  were 
likely  to  exist  surely  we  should  knowaome- 
thiog  of  it  now ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
a  nngle  case  in  which  this  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  abuse  of  hia  position  by  the 
teacher.  We  use  the  word  "  denomina- 
tionalism,"  which  is  rather  a  barbarous 
word,  in  two  senses.  In  one  it  means  the 
full  and  free  teaching  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion according  to  conscience  and  conviction^ 
«id  in  this  sense  it  is  wortbr  of  all  hunour. 
In  the  other  sense,  in  which  objection  is 
taken  to  the  nse  of  it,  it  signifies  the  pre- 
valence  of  a  narrow  spirit  ofproeelytism  and 
the  development  and  appliciitlon  of  that 
spirit  by  turning  children  aside  from  the 
practical  lessons  of  Christianity  and  intrud- 
ing dogmatic  teaching  upon  them,  when 
experience  shown  that  the  practical  lessons 
of  Christianity  can  he  convsjed  without 
such  intrusion.  Cf  such  denomination- 
alism  there  is  no  fear  which  ought  to 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man  j 
and  if  there  are  those  who  can  aae  such  a 
difficulty  as  likely  t«  arise,  X  would  again 
lemind  them  that  it  is  asserted  by  teachers, 
and  established  by  general  ezpenence,  that 
the  ezpoeition  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  is  now 
caniea  on,  though  under  a  system  &r  more 
denominational  Uian  can  exist  in  rate-aided 
schools,  has  not  produced  any  punful  feel- 
ings due  to  the  violation  of  conscience, 
through    unwise,    ii^udidous,  bigoted,  or 

frejudiced  inculcation  of  religious  views. 
t  appears  to  me  that  these  are  matters 
which  deserve  to  be  considered  by  us,  if  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  with  the  feelings  that 
prevail  in  tbia  country,  wilh  the  immense 
power  that  can  be  brought  into  action  upon 
the  mde  of  a  great  reli^ous  controversy,  it 
is  now  our  duty  to  anticipate  that  contro- 


versy which  has  hardly  yet  begun,  and,  if 
we  can,  passing  by  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  lUcely  to  arise  and  intercept  us  <« 
our  way,  at  once  to  go  forward  to  seize  and 
eeoure  m  the  permanent  form  of  legislation 
an.  efficient,  universal,  and  liberal  system 
of  national  education.  In  the  rate-aided 
schools,  while  securing  the  vital  principle 
of  leaving  to  the  teacher  the  exercise  of  hia 
discretion,  upon  which  his  power  must  to  a 
great  extent  depend,  we  have  taken  effec- 
tual guarantees  against  the  violation  of 
conscience,  through  the  acts  of  a  narrow  or 
sectarian  spirit.  Now  I  come  to  denomina- 
tional, or  as  I  shall  call  them,  voluntary 
schools,  and  if  I  am  told  that  an  overwhedm- 
ing  majority  of  voluntary  schools  are  de- 
nomioatiogal,  I  think  I  can  draw  a  lesson 
from  that  fact,  which  is  that  it  shows  -what 
a  powerful  agency  we  have  ready  to  do  our 
bidding,  to  perform  much  of  our  work  fm 
us,  if  only  we  will  not  obstruct  it.  Another 
reason  for  calling  them  voluntary  rather 
than  denominational  schools  is  that  under 
the  Bill  a  great  impulse  will  be  given  to 
the  public  mind  in  the  matter  of  elementary 
education ;  and  it  is  probable  that  under 
voluntary  action  there  may  spring  up 
schools,  founded  strictly  upon  the  edu- 
cating nrincipte,  dissociated  from  objeda 
dbtinctly  religious,  and  still  entitled  to 
claim  the  aid  of  tbe  State  as  instruments 
of  culture  devised  and  employed  by  the 
working  classes.  By  the  Bill  aa  it  ori- 
ginally stood  almost  unbounded  discretion 
was  given  to  the  local  l>oards  as  regarded 
voluntary  schools,  and  that  discretion  was 
open  to  possible  ahuae  in  either  of  two 
opposite  directions.  It  would  have  boM 
an  abuse  of  that  discretion  it^  in  a  district 
where  there  were  a  number  of  schools  im- 

Srting  a  perfectly  secular  education,  tha 
■Ai  board,  in  lieu  of  making  use  of  these 
voluntary  scbooU,  had  chosen  to  burden 
the  community  with  rates  for  the  purpose 
of  CTeatiw  a  number  of  rival  schools  to 
crowd  the  ground  already  occupied. 
Another  possible  abuse,  of  which,  to  my 
surprise,  no  note  has  been  taken,  waa 
that,  under  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  a  board 
animated  vrith  strong  prejudice  in  bvour 
of  voluntaiT  school^  might  have  aided 
those  schools  not  only  to  that  moderate 
extent  which  might  nave  enabled  them 
to  continue  in  a  career  of  honourable  com- 
petition^  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
extinguished  altogether  the  neceeaity  foi 
Auntary  subscriptions,  while  maintaining 
voluntary  manaf^meot  The  first  ^  these 
abuses  we  obviated  W  asking  the  Houaa 
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to  Mcim  to  voluntary  schools  n  moderate 
d^ree  of  sssiebmce ;  and  the  second 
e^tuaU;  removed  b;  providing  that  the 
aasisCance  to  be  given  enaU  not  go  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  supplying  secular 
instruction,  and  shall  not  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  voluntary  effort  and  Bubecriptii 
I,  for  oue,  heard  the  speech  of  the  hi 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Uibbert)  with 
much  satis&ction.  The  right  hou.  gen- 
tlemoo  the  member  for  the  Univeruty  ol 
Oiford  (Mr.  Oathome  Hardy)  boa  saio,  as 
to  the  increase  of  grants  to  voluntAry 
schools,  our  intentions  are  all  veiy  well,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  pledge  for  the  Aiture 
fulfilment  of  them.  Now,  with  r^nrd  to 
an  annual  grant,  the  administration  of  which 
most  depend  upon  the  application  of  the 
vote  of  Parliainent  to  [MTticular  cases, 
under  fixed  rales,  it  cannot  be  provided  for 
in  the  way  of  a  positive  pledge  by  such  a 
Bin  as  this.  I  may  be  told  that  no  such 
pledge  was  intendea  to  be  asked  for ;  but 
such  a  declaration  as  should  suffice  to  show 
that  a  liberal  assistance  to  voluntary  schools 
was  not  merely  in  the  mind  of  Government, 
but  was  likewise  in  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time  when  the  Bill  was 
adopted.  The  proposal  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oldham  appears  to  coincide  very 
much  with  that  view,  because  he  asks 
that  we  should,  in  the  Bill  itself,  take  abso- 
lute eecnritiee  for  certiun  purposes.  One  of 
them  clearljr  is  this—that  whatever  is  given 
by  the  Pnvy  Council  to  the  voluntary 
s&oob  shall  be  given  only  for  seculai 
results.  It  is  no  concession  to  my  hon. 
&iend  if  I  state,  without  committing  our- 
selves at  this  moment  to  any  particular 
terms,  that  we  are  ready  to  go  along  with 
him,  oud  to  insert  words  with  that  object, 
because  we  are  as  much  convinced  as  he  is 
that,  with  respect  to  those  voluntary  schools, 
the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  mske  use  of  them 
fbi  the  purposes  of  the  secular  instruction 
which  they  give,  but  to  hold  itself  entirely 
and  absolutely  detached  from  all  lesponai- 
bility  with  regard  to  their  religious  teaching. 
That  being  so,  of  course  we  entirely  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  in  the  object  he  has  in 
view.  But  he  bos  another  object  in  view, 
which  is  not  less  important,  and  is  not  less 
in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  If,  therefore,  we  do  well  in 
holding  ourselves  detached  from  the  respon- 
ubility  for  the  giving  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  voluntary  schools,  we  shall  likewise 
take  care  that,  under  no  drcumstances,  shall  ject,  I  may,  perhaps, 
the  public  grants  be  allowed  so  to  operat^  'a  few  words  ii  ' '  ' 
as  entirely  to  supply,  together  with  school- 


peuc&  the  sum  necessary  to  support  thoso 
schools,  and  that  there  shall  always  renMiD 
a  void  which  must  be  filled  up  by  free  pri- 
vate contribntions,  and  wiUiout  whieh^ 
failing  other  sources  of  asnstance,  thow 
schools  would  no  longer  deserve  tJie  ch»- 
tacter  of  voluntary.  If  we  observe  thes» 
two  conditions:  if  we,  first  of  all,  teave  iit 
force  the  necessity  for  competent  provisioB 
from  voluntary  sources:  and,  aecondlv, 
keep  the  public  contributions  carefuUT 
beloiv  the  mark  which  is  the  lowest  at  whicn 
a  secular  education  con  be  afforded  by  the 
State,  I  own  I  cannot  understand  how 
what  is  called  the  religious  difficulty  can 
apply.  If  a  different  opinion  hss  arisen  ia 
this  House,  it  is  undoubtedly  very  recently, 
and  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  who  has  just  sat 
down,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  conntiy 
are  growing  so  fast  that  it  is  imposdble  for 
the  proceedings  of  GoTemmeut  or  of  Par- 
liament to  keep  pace  with  them.  It  is  in 
no  invidious  epint  that  I  refer  to  a  speech 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  forMrming- 
ham  (Mr.  Dison),  distinguished  as  he  is  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  philanthropic  exer- 
tions in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
education.  But  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  League,  which  was  held  at  Bii^ 
minghom  no  later  than  last  autumn,  my 
h<ni.  friend  laid  down  this  most  liberal — 
this  over  liberal — doctrine  with  respect  to 
voluntary,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  existing 
denominational"  schools  which  ore,  I  sup- 
pose, somewhere  about  iiO,000  in  number. 
>'  I  would  recommend,"  said  my  hon.  Mend, 
"  that  the  Government  grants  to  all  exist- 
ing denominational  schools,  which  accept  a 
Conscience  Clause  should  be  the  same  es 
those  to  the  national  rate-schools" — that  i» 
the  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted — 
"thatistosay,  they  should  be  increased  fron* 
the  present  amount  of  one-third  of  the  total 
cost,  not  to  one-half,  but  "  to  two-thirds, 
thus  relieving  the  manavers  of  half  their 
preeent  responsibi^ties.  The  remaining  half 
would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  for  the  as- 
sured advantages  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  supposed  superiority  of  volnntaiy 
management."  If  my  hon.  friend  ho!^ 
that  opinion  he  does  not  hold  it  merely  as 
on  individual,  but  holds  it  in  common — I  do 
not  mean  as  to  the  larger  amount  which  he 
would  give,  but  as  to  the  principle  of  it — 
with  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  have  ever 
attempted  pTactical  legislation  on  this  snb- 
erhaps,  be  permitted  to  read 
. .  ..  which  this  important  ques- 
discussed  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  i 
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fbr  it  is  a  question  of  -n-bicb  I  feel  the  im- 
portaoce  an  much  oa  ftny  hon.  member  who 
aitfi  on  either  side  of  the  House.  Does  the 
present  system  of  educfttional  grants  from 
the  PriTj  Council  involTe  the  Gorernment 
in  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  reli^ons 
iiKtraction  F  I  gnnt  that  in  one  point  it 
does,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  denomiov 
tional  inspection.  That  inspeetion  estaV 
liahes «  relation  between  the  OoTemment 
and  the  instruction  (riven ;  but  the  point 
disappears  with  the  abolition  of  denomina- 
tional inspection.  Non,  what  I  wish  to  put 
before  the  House  is— does  this  concession 
from  th%  grants  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
mana^rs  of  roluntary  schools,  who  include 
in  their  system  specific  religious  teaching,  but 
who  likewise  give  good  secular  instruction — 
Bohject  as  to  its  efficiency  to  the  teste  laid 
down  by  Parliament  or  the  OoTemment, 
and  separated  from  the  religious  instiuctiou 
— iDTolve  the  State  in  the  responsibility 
for  anything  beyond  that  secular  instruc- 
tion until  the  grants  of  the  State  reach  a 
poipt  higher  than  or  as  high  as  that  at 
which  secular  instruction  becomes  alone 
capable  of  being  provided  P  I  contend  that 
it  does  not — that  it  is  a  prindple  beyond 
all  question  that  with  the  sole  exception  of 
educational  inspection,  the  ud  given  at  this 
moment  by  the  State  to  voluntary  schools 
is  aid  giren  for  the  purpose  of  secular  in- 
struction, and  not  to  strengthen  or  aid  a 
particular  form  of  religion.  In  making  that 
statement  I  shall  sunport  myself  by  the 
authority  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
which  r  think  the  House  will  admit  to  be 
a  fair  and  high  authority  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  meeting  the  objections 
which  were  taken  almost  20  vears  ago,  that 
it  was  not  denrable  that  relidons  instmc- 
tioa  in  schools  should  be  supplied  out  of  the 
public  funds,  used  these  words — ' 

"  When  the  vote  was  Arst  agre«i  to,  in  1834, 
it  was  oOIed  school  money ;  it  was  ilO,O0O  or  , 
£20,000  to  beitin  with.  Afterwards  It  was 
dunged  to  a  vote  for  education ;  but  you  did  ' 
not  vots  tiie  money  tor  religious  education,  i 
Could  you  vole  aay  sum  in  this  House,  it  it  I 
were  uked,  (or  reUgiaus  instructiOD  ?  No;  it  | 
could  nut  be  done,  and  it  could  not  be  done  , 
for  many  years  past,  and  never  more  sWii  . 
we  vole  any  money  in  this  House  as  an  endow-  | 
ment  for  reliB'on;  and,  therefore,  vrben  you 
talk  to  me  about  votln){  for  reliRtoua  education, 
I  say  it  is  not  an  accurate  deicriplion  of  what 
we  vole  it  tor."  | 

Let  us  consider  that  we  are  gdog  to  part  i 
with  th«  buildiog  grants ;  and  my  ngfat  j 
hoD.  friend  also  proposes  to  ask  another 
conceB(i<»i  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  | 


'  to  which  I  ought  to  have  referred  before— 
on  the  surrender  of  what  is  termed  the  year 
if  grace.  It  seems  to  the  Oovemment  that 
nothing  would  warrant  us  in  proposing  sudi 
a  provision,  except  the  very  special  neces- 
si^  incumbent  at  the  moment  on  those 
voluntary  schools  and  their  promoters,  that 
when  a  provision  is  made  for  thnr  mainte- 
nance, tney  should  no  longer  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  a  right  to  make  a 
demand  on  us  that,  for  Uieir  sake,  we 
should  postpone  that  which  we  desire 
above  all  things  to  bring  into  early  ope- 
ration— namely,  the  actirity  of  the  pro- 
vision's of  this  Bill,  with  respect  to  rat^ 
schools,  which  are  supplying  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  in  education.  That  is  our 
plan  as  it  stands  with  respect  to  voliin- 
tary  schools.  Now,  we  were  asked  the 
other  day  by  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Huntingdonshire  (Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu)^ whether  when  any  person  made  a 
coutnbutiOD  to  voluntary  schools  be  would 
be  allowed  to  make  that  contribution  a 
set-off  against  the  school  ratoP  We  an- 
swered, as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
wo  could  make  no  such  proposal.  What 
we  propose  is  that  those  who  subscribe  to 
voluntary  schools  out  of  their  own  private 


to  rates  levied  in  sujiport  of  the  rate-schools. 
They  may  not  like  it;  they  most  probably 
will  not;  but  we  cannot  relieve  them  from 
the  obligation.  The  rate-schools  will  be 
schools  receiving  fivm  the  exchequer  the 
same  contribntion  as  the  voluntary  schools; 
but  while  the  promoters  of  the  latter  draw 
the  residue  of  their  necessary  expenditure 
from  theb  own  pockets,  the  local  boards  in 
chai^  of  the  rate-schools  will  draw  for 
that  residue  on  the  pubUc  ratM,  and  will 
take  the  money  equally  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools  as  out 
of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  I 
think  that  fur,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  but,  if  it  be  charged  with  imfur- 
ness  at  all,  I  do  not  see  by  what  mental 
process  anyone  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  against  the  rote-schools  and  in 
favour  of  the  voLuntair.  Now,  as  regards 
the  existing  denominatioaal  schools,  it  is  si 
very  grave  and  important  question  which 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves — whether  ve  are 
frankly,  ungrudgingly,  willingly,  and  sys- 
tematically to  make  use  of  that  powerful 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  good  secular 
instraction,  which  is  placed  at  our  command 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  through 
tbb  vigorous  action  of  religious  zeal  and 
love  P    Let  us  not  disguise  notn  onnelves 
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that  tbis  is  b  qnestion  of  the  greatwt 
raament.  The  KUBwei  to  it,  I  own,  Appeara 
to  me  to  he  perfectly  dear.  That  answer 
■8,  tbdt  nothing  but  foUy  could  induce  ua 
to  refuse  to  avail  ourselTes  of  an  opportunity 
eo  valuable.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  if  we  treat  those  voluntary  echools 
as  institutions  either  to  he  proscribed,  or, 
at  the  best,  only  to  he  tolerated,  limited, 
hemmed  in,  permitted  to  exist  merely  he- 
cause  they  do  exist — as  things  which  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  recognise,  ot 
honour,  or  encourage,  on  what  principle  can 
we  justify  such  a  policy  P  On  none  that  I 
know  of;  but  that  secular  instruction  be- 
comes tainted  bj  being  brought  into  the 
nei^^hbourhood  of  specific  rehgious  teaching. 
Under  the  provisiona  of  the  Bill  the  secu- 
]ar  instruction  given  in  the  Toluntary 
schools  will  be  severely-  tested,  and  care 
will  be  taken  that  it  shall  he  of  as  high  a 
quali^  as  that  given  in  the  rate-supported 
schools.  It  will  he  cheaper  to  the  public, 
though  it  be  dearer  to  the  individi         " 


that  the  moral  eSect  of  secular  instruction — 
a  moral  effect  which  I  esteem  very  highly — 
no  one  will  say  that  this  moral  effect  can 
be  damaged  or  deteriorated  by  the  &ct 
that  in  the  same  building,  or  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  specific  religious  instructioa 
is  given.  I  may  l>e  very  blind  in  the 
matter ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  reason  for  renudiating  the  aid 
which  is  offered  to  us  oy  the  voluntary 
zeal  of  the  community,  unless  it  be  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  form  accepted 
by  the  promoters  of  these  schools,  he  it 
what  it  may,  has  an  absolately  deleterious 
effect  from  the  mere  &ct  of  its  vicinitv, 
npon  the  instruction  which  is  ((iven  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  rescue  those 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  from  the 
t^nt  which  they  might  receive  from  being 
taught  within  the  same  walls,  and  place 
them  where  they  will  no  longer  be  sucject 
to  that  atmospheric  influence.  These  are 
the  principal  pointa  on  which  the  discussion 
has  proceeded.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Bill  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  those  amendments  which  have 
been  introduced  into  that  part  of  it  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  religious  difttculty. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  maov  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill  on  which  a  number  of  points  will 
be  raised  for  discussion,  and  there  is  one  to 


which  I  will  refer,  because  there  are  some 
persons  who  think  it  very  closelv  connected 
with  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tlie  relirioiia 
difficullry.  There  are  others  who  bilieve 
that  a  speinal  provision  for  the  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  and  sections  of  opinion  cb 
the  local  boards  would  have  conmderable 
effect  in  disarming  jealousy,  and  would 
enable  ua  to  go  more  freely  forward  with 
this  measure.  I  refer  lo  the  introduction  of 
what  is  called  "  the  minority  vote"  of  tha 
Bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Government  should  absolutely  pledga 
itself  upon  that  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  will  admit,  in  the  moat  distinct 
manner,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  objections 
which  apply  to  the  introduction  of  the 
minority  vote  into  the  Parliamentary  system 
have  no  application  whatever  to  the  election 
of  a  local  board.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  minority  vote  argue  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  Parliament  amply  to  represent 
a  majority  of  certain  classes  of  individuals, 
but  that  it  is  their  business  to  repreaelU 
certain  communities  fixed  by  the  Constitn- 
tion— namely,  the  various  oonatituenciet. 
We  think  that,  in  those  constitnencies,  the 
majority  should  be  represented ;  but  plunlr, 
the  busmeaa  of  a  local  board  vrill  simply  be 
to  gather  into  itself  all  the  elements  of 
opinion  and  feeling  in  the  community.  Yon 
cannot  say  with  respect  to  the  local  board 
as  you  can  say  with  respect  to  Parliament^ 
that  the  diSarence  ct  constituencies  will 
secure  variety  at  the  board  ;  and,  therefon, 
it  is  a  perfectly  open  end  fair  question  for 
consideration  whether  tbis  plan  might  not 
be  adopted  for  attaining  that  which  is,  no* 
doubtedly,  the  object  of  the  greater  num- 
ber—namely, to  secure  impartially  sa  ftt 
as  possible  in  the  action  of  the  local  boards, 
and  to  attract  to  them  the  greatest  posnble 
amount  of  public  confidence.  My  boa 
friend  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Biion)  made  an  appeal  to  the  Oovemmant 
as  a  supporter,  ana  certainly  there  has  been 
no  Administration  in  tbis  country  within 
my  knowledge  that  has  bsd  .greater  reason 
to  entertain  a  lively,  cordial,  and  gnteful 
sense  of  the  efficient  support  which  it  has 
received  from  the  party  on  its  own  side  of 
the  House  than  the  Uovemment  that  is 
now  in  power;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  hen.  friend  will,  as  a  man  of  great 
candour,  be  the  first  to  see  that  tbis  is  a 
question  eo  national— national  in  so  high  a 
sense— that  no  Oovemment would  be  jus^ 
fied  in  determining  to  exclude  from  its  view 
the  sentiments,  the  opinions,  and,  above  all, 
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the  Ui^e-hearted  toleration  of  tbose  with 
irhom  it  ma^  not  be  ordinntily  agreed  in 
political  opinion.  Butthere  iaanoUier  coa- 
sideralion  which  is  Btill  more  ohvious.  1  am 
sure  aij  hon.  friend  does  not  conceal  from 
bimsell' the  vide  difTerence  of  opinion  that 
etuts  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  in  that 
portion  of  the  House  where  he  aits.  I  believe 
he  aupports  the  amendment  which  hu  been 
Bobmitted  to  the  House  bj  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Merthvr  Tjdvii ;  but,  in  so  doinf*, 
if  I  understand  his  speech,  he  doea  not  sup- 
port it  in  the  sense  of  the  moTerj  for  he  is 
i«Bdf  to  allow  the  leligioue  eiement  to 
enter  into  schools  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  finds  it 
necesearj  to  exclude  it.  And  in  advert- 
ing to  the  apeech  of  mj  faon.  friend 
Uie  member  for  Merthyr  Tjdril,  I  wiah 
to  say  that,  though  I  do  not  believe  his 
opinion  to  be  that  of  tho  people  of  England 
at  laive,  yet  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  hia 
amendment  is  compatible  with  the  most 
earnest  and  lealoua  respect  for  religion,  and 
that  it  is  that  eameslnera  which  has 
prompted  him  to  the  course  he  baa  pur- 
sued. In  that  quarter  of  the  House  where 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  aits,  we  see 
many  hon.  membera  who  have  supported 
this  amendment.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  has  last  addressed  the  House,  the 
liOD.  member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall),  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winter- 
botham),  atrongly  aupported  it  m  itsatrictest 
sense.  But  other  distinguished  members 
of  that  party  have  recommended  a  difibrent 
course.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Oxford  objects  vehemently  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that 
it  ia  both  secular  and  seclorian ;  and, 
although  the  motion  of  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend  gave  notice  has  not  been 
■ubmitted  to  the  House,  ^t  it  represents 
an  amount  of  feeling  which  ia  not  incon- 
ddeiable,  and  which  camiot  be  overlooked 
in  gauging  the  stale  of  opinion   on  this 

Sneation.  If,  therefore,  the  OovenuneDt 
ave  not  found  themselves  able  to  come 
into  exact  conformity  with  the  views  of 
my  hon.  friend — whose  claims  upon  us  I 
fnDy  admit — or  with  those  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  or 
with  those  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  member  for  Oxford,  yet  I  trust  Ihev 
have  some  apology  in  the  divisions  which 
prevail  among  ^Uioee  whom  it  is  their  de- 
eire  and  their  ambition  generally  to  meet 
Something  may  be  said  with  reeard  to  the 
character  of  the  support  that  the  plan  of 


the  Government  has  received,  and  I  admit 
that  that  support  is  not  nnqualifled,  Theb 
plan  has  received  aome  valuable  and  ve^ 
able  support  that  may  be  called  unquab- 
fiedj  but  it  has  also  received  a  great  deal 
that  is  qualified,  much  that  is  positive,  and 
more  that  ia  negative.  If,  however,  thia 
plan  ia  not  precisely  agreeable  to  the  views 
of  all,  or  nearly  bJ1_,  the  members  of  thia 
House,  yet  I  am  entitled  to  aek  this  ques- 
tion— "  What  other  plsn  is  there  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  members  of  this  House,  or  even  of  a 
large  number," — I  will  be  bold  enough  to 
go  further,  and  add,  "or  of  a  number  nearly 
so  large  as  those  who  are  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  plan  of  the  Oovemment  P  " 
'ibis  plan  has,  at  least,  bean  tested  in  £»e 
discuaaion  by  able  men  in  all  quarters  of 
the  House ;  and  I  am  sure  I  run  no  risk  of 
contradiction  in  saying  that,  while  I  admit 
the  qualification  with  which  it  has  been 
supported — nay,  while  I  admit  the  energy 
and  ability  wiUi  which  by  certain  memben 
it  has  been  opposed  and  objected  to— it  is 
still  the  only  plan  which  can  be  said  to  be 
in  the  field  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by 
the  Bouse.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  some 
keener  wits  or  happier  judgments  than  those 
of  the  Oovemment  to  devise  another  scheme, 
I  think  that  we  should  not  have  failed  to 
bpcome  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that 
scheme,  eiuier  ^uriog  this  discussion  or  at 
an  earlier  period.  Then,  if  this  is  the  onlv 
plan  that  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  field, 
there  arises  this  important  question  — 
"What  are  we  to  do  with  it?"  It  hat 
been  pressed  upon  us  that  great  changes 
should  be  made  in  our  plan,  and  we  are  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  that  such  changes 
should  be  introduced  as  may  tend  to  finish 
and  improve  it;  but  as  to  the  general  out- 
line or  substance,  I  cannot  think  there  is 
any  large  section  of  gentlemen  in  this  House 
who  can  believe  that  it  niil  be  advantageous 
for  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
ioteresta  of  this  great  question,  that  the 
Government  should  materially  deviate  from 
the  proposal  they  have  now  made.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  an  Administration  to 
determine  what  are  the  limits  of  its  own 
liberty  of  revision  in  regard  to  a  plan  of 
its  own;  it  ia  also  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  period  of  time  that  liberly  of 
revision  should  be  exercised,  and  frben  it 
can  be  said  to  terminal*.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  claimed  for  ourselves 
the  benefit  of  time  with  a  view  to  better 
counsels,  and  that  we  have  modified  tbia 
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Bill  repeatedlv  and  in  no  inconridenble 
decree.  No  Qovemment  can  perform  ita 
iiinctiotis  tuetul^  to  the  HouBe  of  Com- 
mons if,  when  it  has  a  KKat  measure  in 
hand,  it  ahowa  itself  to  be  so  devoid  of 
porpoae,  «o  incapable  of  fixed  conviction, 
that  at  everj  step  ot  the  Bill  it  is  led  to 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  it  a  new  colour, 
and  to  invest  it  with  a  now  Bhspo ;  for  the 
effect  of  Buch  conduct  is  not  by  auj  means 
BO  much  to  &TOur  the  particular  opinion  to 
which  the  Govemmeat  would  ultimalely 
lean  aa  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  Administration,  whose 
boaiaeas  it  is  to  afford  aid  and,  in  some 
degree,  guidance  to  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  a  loss  of  confidence  involves 
loss  of  character,  and  it  is  upon  the 
character  of  the  Oovemment  that,  happily, 
all  its  authority  must  be  fbnnded,  I.  there- 
fore, hc^  that  the  Iloute  will  not  tnink  it 
wonderml  if  I  say  that  I  am  not  able  to 
join  in  the  rigour  with  which  the  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  has  been  criticised,  as  being 
too  decided  in  its  tone ;  for  I  think  we  have 
paaaed  the  point  at  which  we  can  intro- 
duce large  changes.  We  have  laboured 
hard  and  honestly,  without  any  undue  ad- 
hnion  to  onr  own  propositions,  but  with  a 
mncero  desire  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  country,  its  social  wants,  and  its  Sued 
convictions.  That  was  the  purpose  for 
which  we  laboured  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  the  Bill ;  we  have  held  the  same 
views  in  making  the  modifications  that 
have  subsequent^  been  introduced,  and  I 
hope,  from  the  state  of  opinion  and  ^ling 
in  the  House,  those  labours  have  not  been 
wholly  nnauccesaful.  If  that  be  so,  there 
then  arises  this  question — "  What  is  our 
duty  with  regard  to  it  in  the  state  of  busi- 
ness durincr  the  present  session  P "  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  are  of  opinion  that, 
witn  the  single  exception  of  those  measuies 
which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  and  have  in  the  immcdiateness 
of  the  demand  that  they  make  upon  the 
Legislature  and  the  Cabinet  a  preference 
above  all  others,  there  probably  has  never 
been  a  measure  submitted  to'  Parliament 
with  regard  to  which  the  responsibility  of 
unnecessary  postponement  would  be  greater, 
heavier,  or  more  intolerable.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  use  every  effort  consistent  with 
respect  to  the  House  and  with  the  demands 
of  absolutely  necessary  business  to  conduct 
this  Bill  through  this  House,  and  to  send  it 
to  the  other  House  at  such  n  period  as  to 
give  time  for  fairly  and  justly  dealing  with 


Mr.  QIadttotu.         [CoHinTTXE — CoifUOSS.J         Jfr.  Gladstone. 

it  in  the  hope  of  its  becoming  law  in  the 

present  session.  In  announcing  these 
views  of  the  GoTemment  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  liable  to  the  charge  of  contumaciously 
or  ostentatiously  opposing  myself  snd  my 
colleagues  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  or 
of  any  large  number  of  boo.  members.  We 
have  been  encouraged  in  our  resolution  to 
use  every  effort  to  pass  this  Bill  by  the 
manifestations  of  this  debate.  We  have 
heard  gentlemen  arguing  manfully  their 
objections  to  parlicular  portions  of  the  Bill, 
and  yet  expressing  their  paramount  and 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  meet  those  mani- 
festations as  far  as  we  could,  I  believe  the 
latent  conviction  of  this  House  to  be  that 
the  public  advantages  contemplated  by  the 
Bill,  and  likely  to  be  attained  by  it,  are 
such  that  they  ought  not  to  be  foregone  and 
saciiQced  on  account  of  a  blemish  here  and 
there,  or  of  something  which  may  not  really 
be  a  blemish,  but  which  is  conacientiously 
supposed  to  be  such,  and  which  may  pre- 
vent its  receiving  the  entire  and  ondivided 
adhesion  of  every  single  mind.  That,  I 
believe,  sir,  is  the  general  conviction  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  view  we  take  of  our 
duty.  I  do  not  Bay  that  there  may  not  be 
occasions  when  it  may  be  justifiable  for 
particular  bodies  or  sectioDS  of  the  com- 
munity to  oppose  themselves  even  to  a 
measure  of  education.  The  hon.  member 
for  Stroud  referred  last  night  to  the  oppo- 
sition offered  by  the  Nonconformists  to  the 
plan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  Jamee 
Graham  in  1843.  No  doubt  it  waa  that 
vigorous  opposition,  growing  stronger  from 
day  to  day,  which  deterred  that  Ministrv 
from  proceeding  with  tie  measure  which 
they  had  much  at  heart.  But  what  was 
the  tjature  of  that  plan  f  It  constituted 
schools  over  the  whole  country,  and  school 
boards,  on  every  one  of  which  the  Church 
was  to  be  represented  bv  a  special  trustee, 
who  was  to  be  not  only  a  member  but 
a  minister  of  the  Chuich.  So  distinct 
and  emphatic  was  the  recMiiition  of  the 
title  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  have 
her  special  interests  cared  for  that  the 
Nonconformists  were  doubtless  warranted 
in  their  then  opposition.  But  there  is  no 
such  reason  now.  May  it  not  rather  be 
eaid  that  the  tables  are  turned  ?  There  is 
no  special  recognition  of  the  Church  in  the 
present  plan.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  Church  in  the  liberal 
terms  we  propose  for  the  voluntary  schools, 
such  an  assertion  would  only  mean  that  the 
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palm  is  giveD  to  those  who  win.  What  i^ 
the  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
Toluntan  schools  P  It  ia  the  Mma  ae  that 
of  the  NonconformiBta  with  respect  to  their 
own  religiouaeudowmsnte  and  institutions — 
that  ia  to  eaj,  like  men  and  Chriatiaos  in 
tbs  exoTcise  of  tlieit  fteedom.  thej  hare 

K'  ren  effect  to  their  own  convictions,  and 
ve  achieved  a  position  which  they  are 
entitled  to  aaaert  and  maintain.  Tliat  is 
the  position  of  the  Nanconformists  with 
regard  to  religion,  and  that,  I  fearlessly 
assert,  is  preciselT  the  p<^tion  of  the 
Ghurcji  with  regard  to  education.  It  would 
te  invidious,  and  less  than  just,  to  eay 
that  because  the  clergy  of  the  Cnurch  of 
England  have  eihihiled  great  activity  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  they  shall 
be  de&aoded  of  the  fruits  of  their  activi^, 
or  that  they  shall  be  consideted  as  receiv' 
ing  some  special  exceptional  &vonr  if  we 
acknowledge  what  they  have  achieved  and 
do  not  exclude  them  Grom  the  benefits  which 
we  offer  to  others.  Let  it  be  home  in  mind 
that  under  our  scheme  there  is  no  clergy- 
man trustee  to  be  placed  upon  the  school 
boards.  Every  member  of  every  religious 
communion  will  stand  in  frir  and  open 
competition  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  re- 
gard to  election.  But  one  distinction  which 
there  will  be  in  these  schools,  is  a  distinc- 
tion, not  in  &Tour  of  the  Church,  but 
bearing  rather  upon  her — I  will  not  say 
with  hardness,  because  I  trust  and  believe 
it  will  not  be  so.  but  with  something  like 
an  inequality.  Something  less  than  equality 
on  this  occasion  she  has  been  contented  to 
accept ;  and  I  think  it  would  he  deplorable 
if  opposition  arising  from  any  quarter,  imi- 
tating the  example  set  in  former  times,  but 
without  the  jnstificaidon  and  warrant  which 
the  ciTcumstances  and  proposals  of  those 
times  afforded,  should  n^ve  the  effect  of 
defeating  a  measure  which,  every  man 
in  this  House  acknowledges^  contemplates 
objects  of  the  highest  pubbc  importance. 
With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  every  one  admitA  that  the  main  por- 
ticm  of  tnem  have  been  well  and  wisely 
devised  t3  accomplish  their  great  purpose; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our 
duty,  with  all  the  earnestness,  and  I  may 
say,  with  all  the  solemnity,  we  can  com- 
mand, to  commend  this  measure  to  the 
impartial  judgment,  the  self-denying  mode- 
ration, the  raTourable  consideration,  and 
final  acceptance  of  the  House. 

Question  put 

The  House  duniM:— Ayes  421;  Noes 
60;  Majority  361. 


N0E3. 
Adair,  H.  E.  Lush,  Dr. 

AmiilateBd,  C.  Lusk,  A. 

Beaumont,  H.  F.  Miall,  E. 

Bentttll,E.  H.  Miller,  J. 

Bregden,  A.  MUtoD,  Viscount 

Brown,  A.  H.  Morgan,  O.  O. 

Campbell,  H.  Morrison,  W. 

Candhsh,  J.  Munti,  P.  H. 

Cholmeley  Captain        Pmtj,  L.  Jodgs- 
Cowen,  J.  Philips,  R  N. 

Crauturd,  R  H.  J.  Potter,  E 

Dalglish,  R  Price,  W.  E. 

Dalrjmplo,  D.  Richards,  E.  M. 

Oitoa,  G.  Sainuelson,  H,  B. 

Dillwjn,  U  h.  Sartoris,  E.  J, 

Edvatdes.HoD.Cal.W.  Seymour,  A. 
Ewirg,  H.  R  C.  Sheridan,  H.  B, 

Pnvcett,  H.  Smith,  E. 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E.     Stuart,  Colonel 
Fordyoe,  W.  D,  Sykes,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Fothergill,  B.  liylor,  P.  A, 

(Jourley,  R  T.  TaUemache,  Hon.  F.  J. 

Hadfield,  G.  Tomline,  G. 

Herbert,  Hon.  A.  E.  W.  Weddetburn,  Sir  D 
Hoare,  Sir  H.  A.  Whallej,  G.  H. 

Horsman,  Right  Hon.  E,  White,  J. 
IllingwoTth,  A.  Williams,  W. 

Johnston,  A.  ffinterbotham,  H.  S.  P. 

Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
LawaoD,  Su-  W.  thllids. 

Leatham,  E.  A.  DUke,  Sir  C.  W. 

Lewis.  J.  D.  Richard,  H. 

Main  quesUon,  "That  Mr.   Speaker  da 
now  leave  the  chur,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  eomtidertd  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  ut  again 
upon  Monday  next 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
June  27th,  1870. 


ELBllBKTABY  EDUCATION  BILL. 
QDEBTION. 

Mb.  KENNAWAY  said,  he  widied  to 
ask  the  Vice-President    of  the  Council, 

Whether,  in  the  case  of  a  district  separated 
for  ecclesiastical  purpcnes  from  a  parish  and 
possessing  sufficient  school  accommodation 
of  its  own,_  it  is  intended  under  the  Bill 
that  such  district  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  an  educational  rate  that  mav  be 
required  to  be  made  by  the  parish  of  which, 
for  civil  purposes,  the  distnct  still  forms  a 
part ;  also,  wnether  under  Clause  48,  section 
2,  it  is  intended  to  create  in  parts  of  parishes 
or  in  district  parishes  an  independent  rating 
authority  over  theii  own  aiea  as  occnuon 
A^m  •!...  mil  0 
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Mr.  Fimter.  [CouKinsi — Coimoirs.]  Mr.  FonUr. 


Mb.  W.  E.  PORSTER  replied  that  it  wM 
not  intended  under  the  Bill  that  a  district 
Mparated  for  ecdedaatical  purposeB  from  a 
pariah  should  haTe  a  rat«  of  its  own.     He 

ui  well  aware  of  the  drgument  hy  which 


the  hon.  mamber  would  support  his  pro- 
position, and  in  Committee  on  the  Bill  he 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forater)  would. state  why  he 


could  not  adopt  the  hon.  member's  sug- 
gestion. The  second  section  of  the  48th 
clause  wouldnothaTetheefiect  contemplated 
by  the  hon.  gentleman's  question.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  there  were  a  part  of  a 
parish  outside  of  a  borough,  for  example,  a 
proTiaioD  should  be  made  for  that  part  of 
the  parish. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
June  27th,  1870. 

ELKHENTABT   KDUCATION 

{re-eommitted)  bill — [bill  167.] 
{Mr.   Williaai  Edward  Fordtr,  Mr.  Bterttary 

Brust.) 
COHHiTTU.     [Progreaa  24ith  June.'] 

ffill  eonaitrtd  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  and  3  agrttd  to. 

Clause  3  (Definitions). 

Sm  GEURGB  OBEY  said,  the  chtuse 
contained  a  definition  of  a  parish  as  "a 
place  for  whidi  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or 
can  be  made."  His  own  parish  contained 
DO  fewer  than  ten  towuships,  each  of  which 
was  a  civil  parish,  and  tnere  were  manj- 
parisheB  in  the  nortii  of  England  in  a  similar 
position;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  small 
townships  to  form  eeparate  school  districts, 
he  thought  that  definition  required  amend- 

TJfn.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  that  was  lo 
in  hU  o«n  parish;  but  the  supposed  difii- 
cult;  was  provided  for  hj  the  subsequent 
clauses— 33  to  40 — which  related  to  the 
combination  of  parishes,  aod  which  could 
be  amended  if  the;  did  not  meet  sll  ca^es. 

Mn.  LIODELL  moved  the  postponement 
of  the  clause.  He  huped  the  tight  hon. 
gentleman  would  consent  to  hia  motion,  na 
be  believed  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  adopt 
some  of  the  proposed  definitions  until  ques- 
tions involved  m  some  of  the  clauses  had 
been  decided. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOESTER  sMd,  the  defi' 
nitions  could  be  altered  afterwards,  if  it 


were  neeessai;  to  amend  them  in  conas- 
'quence  of  alterations  in  the  provisiona  of  tbo 
BilL  He  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hull 
(Sir.  Norwood). 
Mk.  GATHORNE  hardy  sud,  ho 
which  there  were 


townships  of  40,000  inhabitants  i 
mid^t  of  parishes ;  and^  ia  such  cases,  sub- 
divisions would  be  desirable.  He  thought 
the  power  to  subdivide  should,  therefore, 
be  taken  in  the  Bill  as  well  as  the  power  to 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  saia,  there 


<  parishes  divided  into  a 
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pa  , 

townships;  for  example,  the  parishes  of 
Heartburn  andCambo,  in  Northumberland, 
the  population  of  which  were  746,  and  780 
respectively.  According  to  the  6th  clause, 
the  local  district  would  be  one  of  the  town- 
ships into  which  the  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
divided ;  and  there  were  as  few  as  four 
inhabitants  in  some  of  these  subdivisions. 
He  thoufjbt  it  would  be  better  to  leave  oat 
the  definition  of  pariah  and  insert  it  aftei- 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  thought 
the  clauses  could  be  mott  convenientlv  de- 
bated if  the  definition  was  firat  admitted. 
If  the  necessitv  should  arise  the  definition 
could  be  considered  afterwards. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment  on  the  understanding  that 
hereafter  the  Committee  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  present  defiuiljon. 

Amendment,  bj  leave,  mthdratim. 

Hb.  NORWOOD  said,  he  roee  to  mom 
the  omission,  from  the  definition  of  e)e- 
meutary  schools,  of  the  words  "  at  which 
the  scholars  aie  boarded  or  clothed."  Suoh 
a  definition  would  eichide  some  re^ed  aod 
other  schools,  at  which  food  was  ^ven  to 
the  children;  and  he  was  sure  this  could 
not  be  the  intentjon  of  his  right  hon.  Aiend 
(Mr.  Forater).  He  moved,  in  page  3,  line  0, 
to  leave  out  from  "  at "  to  "  or,'  in  line  10, 

Mr.  W.  K  FORSTER  nid,  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  amendment,  he  did  not  prejodgo 
the  question  raised  by  the  clauce  which  hi* 
hon.  friend  had  given  notice  oC  It  was  a 
serious  point  whether  they  should  conridet 
a  boarding  school  as  an  elementary  echoed. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  agreed  to. 

Clause  S  (School  district  to  have  sufficient 
pubUc  schools). 
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Mt.  Walter. 


[CouHi7T££ — CoMMOjre.]  Mr.  WalUr. 


Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  would  withdraw 
the  ameDdment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  providing  for  the  creatioa  of  a  school 
board  in  every  echool  district,  in  bvoui  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bei^shire  (Mr.  Walter). 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  his  amendment  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  becanse  not 
only  would  it  enable  some  very  important 
proviaions  of  the  liill  to  be  earned  out 
which,  without  it,  there  was  no  machinery 
for  carrying  out,  but  it  would  also  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  municipal  system  of  edues' 
tion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  The  principal  reason  which  in- 
fluenced him  m  bringing  forward  the 
amendment  was  to  be  found  in  Clause  S2, 
which  provided  that — 

"  The  Dunagers  ol  any  elementary  school  in 
the  district  ol  acy  school  board,  with  the 
■asent  ol  such  number  of  their  body,  if 
any,  as  under  their  cooatitution  ia  binding;  on 
them,  or,  if  there  is  no  guch  number,  ol  a 
majority  oF  tho^  members  who  are  present  at 
a  meeting  of  their  body  6aiv  constiluted,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Educational  DepaK- 
ment,  make  an  arrangement  with  the  school 
board  tor  transferring  their  school  to  such 
board,aDdtheschoolboardmay  assent  to  such 
arrangement" 

Now,  ha  did  not  know  whether  it  occurred 
to  his  right  hon.  friend  or  not,  that  such 
arrangements  were  very  desirable  and  were 
y  Ukely  to  be  carried  out.  But  ha  was 
oion  that  a  great  number  of  acboola 
would  be  diBDosed  to  enter  into  such 
anangemente  if  the  requisite  machinery 
for  doing  so  were  provided  ;  but,astheBiU 
now  stood,  such  machinery  was  not  pro- 
Tided^  because  no  existing  school  could  be 
transferred  until  a  local  board  was  called 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  transfer.  Now,  if  the  Bill  worked  well, 
the  managers  of  a  good  many  schools  would 
not  he  iodiued  to  think  that  the  privilege 
of  teaching  the  Ghnrch  catechism  on  week 


derive  from  relieving  themselves  to  a  great 
utent  of  the  burden  they  at  present  very 
unjustly  bore (  aud  many  gentlemen  who, 
np  to  the  present  time,  had  maintained 
schools  single-handed,  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  their  ndghbonrs  should  be  celled 
upon  to  contribute  their  share.  He  wanted 
to  piovide  those  gentlemen  with  facilities 
for  carrying  out  this  very  desirable  and 
obviouBiirrBn^ement,e8pecial]yinschool8iD 
the  country  districts.  Whennolocal  board 
existed,  how  wh  the  ttaiufar  of  »a  existing 


school  to  be  effected  P  How  was  it  to  be- 
part  and  parcel  of  the  national  elemen- 
tarr  school  avstem  of  the  country,  founded 
by  local  boards,  and  supported  partly  by  local 
rates,  until  the  manager  had  shut  up  his 
school,  thrown  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  district  out  of  ^ear,  and  left  the 
children  meanwhile  destitute  of  edueationP 
Then  the  Education  Board  would  come 
down,  declare  that  no  elementary  education 
of  a  proper  description  existed  in  that  pariah, 
and  for  the  lirst  time  the  local  board  would 
be  called  into  being.  Now,  he  wanted  to 
prevent  that  most  mischievous  waste  of 
time.  There  was  another  reason  in  favour 
of  his  amendment  which  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  hon.  gentlemen  on  his  right,  and 
that  was  its  eftect  in  enabling  the  compul- 
sory proviaions  of  the  Bill  to  do  carried  out. 
There  was  no  machinery  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Bill 
without  the  creation  of  local  boards.  Sec- 
tion 85,  which  referred  to  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  provided  thateverv school 
board  exercising  powers  under  the  Act 
might  from  time  to  time,  make  by-laws, 
among  other  things,  requiring  parents  to 
send  thur  children  to  school.  If,  however, 
you  had  no  school  board  and  no  local  board, 
how  were  the  compulsory  proviaions  of  the 
Bill  to  be  applied  r  Were  you  to  throw 
the  duty  upon  the  existing  manager,  or  on 
the  overseer  and  churchwardens  r  Those 
persons  might  reasonably  object  to  any  in- 
crease of  their  present  responsibility.  Be- 
sides, in  carrying  out  a  principle  of  so  novel 
a  character  as  that  of  compulsory  education, 
which  in  the  first  instance  rei^uired  to  be 
worked  with  conaideiable  care,  it  waa  much 
more  likely  to  work  smoothly  and  efieo- 
tively  if  the  board  which  administered  it 
were  elected  by  the  district.  His  right 
boo.  friend  might  say — "  What  would  be 
tbe  relations  of  local  boards  to  the  managera 
of  existing  schools?"  If  they  had  very 
httle  to  do,  he  could  congratulate  them 
upon  being  placed  in  so  agreeable  a  position ; 
but  that  vras  no  argument  agunst  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  body.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  contemplate  that  a  local  board  so 
created  would  have  any  right  to  interfere 
with  existing  schools,  or  that  the  managers 
of  existing  schools  should  be  tx-ojicio  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  Probably,  as  a  rule,  they 
would  be  members  of  itj  the  energy  and 
zeal  with  which  thev  had  carried  on  the 
existing  schools  would  lead  to  the  placing 
of  these  gentlemen  upim  the  local  boards ; 
but  their  power  and  inBuence  would  be 
coniidetahly  iocreoaed  by  the  addition  of  t. 
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tV  J.  Pahington. 


th&n  six  members.  Although  a  local  board, 
however,  wouM  have  no  immediate  control 
or  influent*  oTer  exiating  BchooU,  it  would 
have  the  responubilitj  of  enforcing  attend- 
ance at  those  schoola,  emd  it  would  also  be 
in  the  position  of  a  l>od7  ready  to  receive 
«ii^  complaints  &om  parents  that  their 
children  were  un&irly  treated  bj  the  ei- 
isting  school  authority.  For  these  reasons, 
which  the  Committee  would  admit  consti- 
tuted a  Btrong/iriinif  facie  case  in  &vour  of 
his  amendment,  he  moved,  in  Clause  S,  line 
38,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  fh^m  the 
beginning  to  the  woid  "  defined,"  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  following  words : — 
"  A  school  board  ahull  be  tonned  for  even 
school  district,  as  hereinatler  provided,  and  it 
shall  be  thedutyotschwlboaniato  provide  for 
their  respective  districts  a  sufficient  amount  of 
accommodatioo  ia  public  elementary  schoob, 
as  hereioatter  defined  (except  wbere  such 
accommodation  already  exists,  or  as  occasion 
may  require)." 
In  case  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
last   three  lines   of   the   5th   clause,   after 


"  A  school  l>oard  slioU  be  formed  for  every 
school  district  as  hereinfttler  provided,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duly  of  school  boards  to  provide 
for  their  respective  districts  a  sufEcient  amount 
of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schoob 
as  hereinafter  defined  (except  wliera  such 
accommodation  already  eiists,  or  as  occasion 
may  req^uire),  available  tor  all  the  children 
resident  m  such  district,  for  whose  elementarj 
education  suitable  provision  Is  not  otherwise 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  28,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  There  "  to  the  word  "  defined,"  in  line  30,  in 
order  to  insert  the  words  "  A  school  bonrd  shall 
be  formed  for  every  school  district,  as  herein- 
after providad,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
school  boards  to  provide  for  their  respective 
districts  a  sufficient  amount  of  accotniaodation 
in  public  elementary  schools,  as  hereinafter 
defined  (except  where  such  Bccommodation 
?^    i^^,""^'  *"■ "  occasion  may  require),'— 

Mb.  niBBERT  said,  he  would  support 
the  amendment,  and  for  this  reason,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  others  stated  by  lie  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire' (Mr.  Walter)— that 
■  school  board,  whenever  established  under 
U)e  Bill,  would  bo  enabled  to  remit  the 
fees  of  children  and  to  pav  them  out  of  the 
lates,  and  it  was  desirable  that  that  power 


should  exist  It  was  also  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  posuble,  there  should  be  school  boards 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  mode  by  which,  on  the  application  of 
ratepayers,  a  school  board  of  this  Kind  might 
be  established.  There  were  many  districts 
where  there  was  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation, and  where  the  managers  of  schools 
would  be  desirous  to  insure  the  attendaiice 
of  the  children  by  compulsion. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAQU  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  quite  unnecessaij  for 
a  school  i>oard  to  bo  elected  every  year  in 
places  where,  when  elected,  it  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  There  was  aliieady  in  the 
Bill  sumcient  power  to  elect  a  school  board 
I  wherever  it  should  be  found  necessary  j  fiir, 
,  b^  the  3Td  suthsection  of  Clause  29,  the 
I  bducatiiH)  Department  might  cause  school 
1  boards  to  be  formed  wherever  they  chose  ; 
I  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  force  the  elec- 
^OD  of  school  boards  on  places  where  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  The  hon. 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  raised  a 
large  question,  for,  in  giving  bis  reasons  for 
supporting  the  amendment,  he  had  implied 
that  a  rate  could  not  be  levied  in  eveir 
place  without  a  school  board.  But,  if  it 
were  meant  to  establish  a  rate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bill  in  every  place  in  the  couo- 
ti7,  such  a  pro]Msittou  as  that  should  be 
brought  forward  in  an  open  manner,  and  no 
attempt  to  efiect  an  object  of  that  kind 
shoula  be  made  in  an  indirect  mode. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  sud,  he 
wished  toaskwhatthe  words  in  the  amend- 
ment, "as  oocanon  may  require,"  meantF 
Mb.  WALTER :  FVom  time  to  time,  U 
ore  accommodation  might  be  required. 
Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  empowered  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  provide  school  accom- 
modation where  necessary,  and  the  proposed 
amendmentseemed  to  tfansfe  rthepowerCrom 
the  Education  Department  to  school  boards. 
SiB  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  as 
yet  the  Committee  had  no  sufficient  infor- 
mation as  to  the  contemplated  extent  of  a 
school  district  It  seemed  to  bo  the  general 
feeling  that  in  the  country  the  parish  would 
for  the  most  part  be  too  small  an  area.  His 
neighbours  and  himself  had  been  obliged  to 
combine  four  parishes  in  order  to  form  a 
district.  There  might  be  other  cases  where 
the  parishes  were  too  large  and  subdivi^on 
might  be  necessary;  and  he  thought  it 
would  facilitate  progress  not  onl^  wito  this, 
but  with  other  d&uses  of  (he  Bill  if  some 
indication  were  given  of  the  extent  of  areft 
the  school  district  was  intended  to  be. 
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Mr.  dent  Baid,  lie  trusted  th«  amend' 
ment  would  be  Eiccepted  b;  tba  Committee. 
Tbere  waa,  or  soon  would  be,  an  absolute 
aeceaaitf  for  the  compnlaorj  attendance  of 
children  at  acbool,  and  without  school 
boards  he  raw  no  pToviaion  in  the  Bill  for 

S'riag  effect  to  its  compulaoi;  provisions. 
e  could  not  see  that  existing  managers  of 
schools  had  Bnjthing  to  fear  from  being 
associated  with  a  b<«ly  of  rateyayers.  He 
thought  that  the  existing  schools  which  re- 
ceived  no  aid,  and  accepted  no  inspection, 
wonld  be  advantaged  hj  the  establishment 
of  school  boards,  inasmuch  as  the  hoards 
wonld  check  the  proselytiang  spirit  which 
pervaded  some  of  these  schools. 

Mr.  Bbsjeawt  SIMON  said,  he  should 
■dpport  the  amendment  He  thought 
the  principle  of  permissive  compulsion 
wrong;  but  if  it  were  adopted^  it  should 
extend  to  all  schools  recognised  under 
the  Bill  He  had  no  great  faiih  in  local 
boards ;  but  if  this  scheme  was  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  local  boards,  and  if  there 
waa  anything  good  in  them,  he  thought 
they  should  have  local  boards  everywhere. 
Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  swd,  he  thought 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Berkshire 
(Mr.  Walter^  had  rather  anticipated  Clause 
6,  under  which  the  universality  of  school 
boards  would  more  appropriately  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  that  was  a  mere  matter  of  order, 
and  it  might  be  convenient  that  he  should 
at  once  State  what  the  Government  were 
prn)aTed  to  do.  Clause  6,  he  thought  ^ 
rather  a  declarstoiy  than  an  enacting  clai 
The  great  object  of  the  clause  was  Co  fasten 
on  a  school  district  the  duty  of  providing 
sufficient  school  accommodation.  In  staliog 
the  view  he  took  of  the  question  raised  by 
his  hon.  friend  he  must  remind  the  Com- 
mittee of  what  WB9  the  main  principle  of 
'  the  Bill.  It  was  to  enforce  provision  where 
provision  was  necessary,  but  not  to  enforce 
It  where  it  was  unneceesBry.  Provision  was 
to  be  enforced  by  a  rate.  There  was  no 
wish  to  oblige  people  to  be  rated  unless  it 
was  necessary.  Consequently,  power  was 
taken  to  inquire  if  there  was  sufficient 
provision ;  if  there  was  not  sufficient  pro- 
vision in  (Quality  and  quantity  there  must 
be  a  rate ;  if  there  was  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality  there  would  be  no  rate.  Would 
they  not,  by  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
friend,  be  forcing  some  districts  to  be  rated 
which  did  not  require  a  rate  P  After  all, 
the  object  of  school  boards  was  the  rating. 
There  were  other  duties  for  them  to  per- 
f<mn;but  that  was  the  one  Uiing  for  which 
they  wen  called  into  existence.    His  right 


hon.  friend  ihe  member  for  Dmitwich  fSii 
John  Pakington^  bad  asked  whether  they 
could  eire  any  idea  what  ought  to  be  the 
area  of  connUy  districts,  la  towns  tbe 
district  was  defined  bf  the  borough  limits. 
But  in  country  districts  they  had  taken 
considerable  powers  for  uniting  parishes, 
where  small  into  districts,  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  those  who  felt  aggrieved, the  right  to 
appeal.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
define  the  exact  area.  Now,  the  difficulty 
that  would  arias  if  the  amendment  of  bis 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Berkshire  were 
carried  was  this  —  He  would  suppose 
they  had  a  school  board  everywhere  in 
country  districts.  Many  united  districts 
would  be  composed  partly  of  parishes 
already  supplied  with  suffident  provision. 


ficulty  in  forming  that  board  of  repreeenta- 
tives,  some  of  whom  represented  districts 
that  bad  to  pay  rates  and  some  that  had  not. 
Those  who  bad  not  to  pay  rates  would^  he 
thought,  rather  dislike  being  put  in  a  position 
of  having  in  any  way  to  bear  the  burden  of 
those  who  bad  to  pay  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  saw  the  difficulty  raised  by  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Berkshire.  He 
(Hr.  Forster)  bad  always  looked  forward 
to  many  of  the  existing  voluntary  schools 
being  willing  to  transfer  tbemselres  to  the 
school  boards,  and  he  hoped  that  that  would 
be  the  case.  Then  there  was  the  case  put 
by  the  boa.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Hibbert)   of  ralepayers  being  desirous  t 


ir  children.    Ther 


IS  also 


the  compulsion  questioi 
that  it  was  a  blot  in  the  Bill,  that  because 
a  district  had  provided  the  means  of  edncs- 
tion,  therefora  it  was  not  to  have  the  same 
power  of  compelling  attendance  as  a  district 
that  had  not  provided  the  means  of  sufficient 
education.  He  wasperfectlyawareoftbat — 
heforesBwthiedifficuityeren  before  the  Bill 
was  introduced.  'Ihat  was  only  acknow- 
ledging the  great  difficulty  of  the  question. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  excited  if  power  was 
given  to  the  managers  of  existing  schools  to 
compel  attendance.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering bU  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the 
GoTemment  were  prepared  to  take  this 
step— while  they  would  not  force  a  district 
to  provide  a  school  board  unless  it  was 
proved  deficient  in  school  provision,  they 
were  willing  to  allow  such  district  to  do 
so ;  and  he  proposed  to  introduce  word*  to 
enable  a  school  Imrd  to  be  formed  at  once 
on  application  being  made  by  those  who,  if 
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a  adi<Kd  board  won  neceaui;  would  elect , 
that  liOBrd.  If  in  a  borough  a  Town ; 
Counml  wiihed  a  «ch(Hil  board  they  would 
only  bave  to  apply  to  the  Educatioa  Ue- 
parbnent  for  it ;  aad  there  would  be  the 
saine  power  in  the  lural  parishee.  That 
prorisiou  would  reallT  extend  permiuive 
compulsion  all  over  tlie  kingdom,  becauae 
e*en  a  district  already  educationally  cap- 
plied  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  school  board 
'  if  they  wiihed  for  compulsioD,  and  the 
school  board  would,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Education  Department, 
obtuQ  the  compulsory  power.  Now  that 
the  Toluntary  bcdouIb  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  he  saw  no  objection  to  a  district, 
if  it  liked,  having  a  school  board.  But,  in 
additdoQ  to  that,  they  proposed  to  meet 
another  point  raised  by  his  hon.  friend. 
There  might  be  cases  in  which  the  managers 
of  a  sdiool,  finding  the  principle  of  conipul- 
Hory  rates  enacted,  would  be  unwilling  any 
longer  to  bear  the  Tery  heavy  expense  <rf 
keeping  up  the  scbooL  It  was  ouite  possible 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  clergymen 
who,  with  great  self-denial  and  with  a  very 
smaU  income,  had  been  keeping  up  a  school, 
feeling  that  the  nei^hbonriug  laodowner  was 
not  bearing  his  fair  share  of  the  burden, 
might  wish  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  rates. 
It  was  quite  true  that  might  be  done  under 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  thoush  only  by  a  drcuit^ 
ousprocess;  educational  destitution  would 
have  to  be  created  in  order  that  the  relief 
of theratemightbeobtained.  Heproposed, 
therefore,  to  introduce  words  to  thia  eiiect — 
thatifthemanwersof  any  school  convinced 
the  Education  Department  that  they  were 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue  the 
school,  so  that  destitution  would  i 
were  not  continued,  a  school  board  should 
be  formed.  Those  persons  who,  if  there 
was  a  deficiency,  would  elect  a  school  boardj 
should  be  able  to  ask  at  once  for  a  school 
board.  There  would  be  this  advantage  ir 
these  olteralioDs,  that  the  Bill  would  come 
into  much  quicker  operation  in  towns.  Edu- 
cational destitution  did  undoubtedly  exist 
in  the  majority  of  them;  and  they  would 
be  able,  if  they  chose,  to  Bet  to  work  at 
once  to  remedy  it.  That  was  the  way 
which  the  Government  propoeed  to  meet 
the  case  put  by  his  hon.  friend. 

Sib  CHAKLE3  ADDEKLEY  said,  he 
regretted  that  the  Oovemment  bad  given 
way  upon  this  point.  He  had  thousht  that 
the  Bill  was  a  supplempntal  Bill  designed 
to  supply  existing  deSciencies ;  but  the  con- 
cession just  announced  by  the  right  hon, 
)ii-utl(>man.  insignificant  as itmight  appear. 


was  a  concesnon  of  prindpte,  and  in  rasiilT, 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  BiU, 
and  mode  it  one  for  supersedittg  tha 
present  sTstem.  He  failed  to  see  tha 
neeesaily  or  wisdom  of  those  amendmaols. 
Why  should  school  boards  be  called  for 
when  school*  were  already  sapplied; 
and  why  should  the  volunteers  bs  sup- 
posed unwilling  to  continue  F  The  power 
of  compulsion  might  as  well  be  given 
to  the  managers  of  eiistinK  schools  as  to  the 
school  boards  which  wouldbe  created  under 
theBilL  TherewBs^l 
to  make  school  boards 

ipulsory  attendance,  if  that  was  detdraUe. 

should  be  glad  to  know  whether,  since 
Town  Councils  were  to  have  the  power  of 
obtuning  school  boards  by  asking  for  them, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  application  should 
be  uiade  by  the  whole  council  or  only 
by  a  majority  of  its  members.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  sud  that  the  Qo- 
vemmeat  were  willing  to  coucsda  school 
boards  to  all  such  managers  of  eziating 
schools  as  wislied  for  them,  that  was,  in 
fact,  offering  a  bribe  totfaeupholdersof  the 
voluntary  system  to  relieve  tnemsdves  of  a 
duty  which  they  had  so  ably  and  for  so  long 
fulnlled.  This  proposal  exhibited  impa- 
ou  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  tt 


the  end  of  the  present  system,  and  was 
tantamount  to  changing  tlie  policy  of  the 
BilL  lie  believed  that  if  the  Qovemmant 
would  be  content  to  stimulate  the  present 
system  no  such  Bill  as  this  would  be  necea- 
saiyat  all.  He  was,  therefore,  not  prepared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate  an  inroad  in 
the  present  syetam,  to  render  the  Bill  the 


Mb.  W.  £.  KIRSTER  said,  that  the 

precise  terms  of  the  course  tha  Government 
proposed  to  pursue  would  be  pot  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  slmost  immediattJy. 
lie  might  add  that  the  proposal  would  be 
carried  out  by  adding  words  at  the  end  of 
Clause  10.  The  amendment  would  becoo- 
sistent  with  the  object  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  to  make  use  of  existing  agencies. 

Mo.  DIXON  could  by  no  means  ooindde 
in  the  contention  of  the  right  hon.  gentle'- 
man  who  had  just  spoken  (Sir  Charlos 
Adderley)  that  impediments  shonld  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  those  managers  of 
existing  schools  who  might  wish  to  retire 
from  their  labours  when  tbeBill  had  passed. 
That  would  be  but  a  poor  acknowledfcment 
of  the  great  services  which  thev  were  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  rentiered  to  the 
country.  He  was  sensible  <if  the  value  of 
the  concessions  which  the  right  hon.  gaatle- 
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that  the  Committee  womd  not  b«  satis- 
Bei  mitk  them.     They  could  not  provide 
e  of  pftKnta  who  might  still  be 


iJtboiiRii  tbeir  ciiiciuiutBiices  ware  such  as 
to  maka  tlw  p»7iiieDt  difficalt  if  not  imp<is- 
•ible  i  bat  be  believed  tliat  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  Committee  that  each  parents  sboald 
b«  reliaved  from  eTaijthiDg  that  woold  act 
M  an  impedimeiit  to  tbeb  children's  edoea- 
tion.  Id  Binuii^ham  it  had  recently  been 
determined  to  paj  the  school  pence  for  all 


make  them  leelly  poorer  than  paupers — 
that  was  to  say  in  the  receipt  of^  smaller 
wage  than  would  be  allowed  for  the  mam- 
tenance  of  die  fiimily  if  it  was  dependent 
Ml  the  parish ;  and  the  leenlt  was  that  do 
leas  thsJi  t^OOO  applications  for  school  orders 
were  mcnved.  In  regard  to  compidsoij 
attendance  he  wielied  just  to  obseire.  that 
it  nuB'ht  be  so  ^ntly  and  gradually  tntro- 
dnoed  as  to  occasion  no  disgiist  or  dislike  in 
the  niiMb  of  the  people.  If  the  principle, 
fis  example,  were  applied  to  children  be- 
tweea  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  or  five  and 
ten,  no  peeuniaiy  hardship  would  be  inflicted 
(m  the  parents,  for  children  of  such  tender 
yeara  conld  not  earn  wages.  If  they  had 
not  a  school  board  they  would  have  no 
means  of  enforcing  compuMon,  however 
neoeeeary  it  might  be.  Be,  therefore,  hoped 
that,  Dotwithnaikding  the  concession  made 


M»  HI 


bj  the  OorenimeBt,  the  House  would  still 
»  upon  them  the 
the  schod  boai 

W.  K  PORSTER  wid,  he 

It  out  that  his  h<m.  friend,  the  member 

Birmingham  (Mr.  Diion)  was  nnder  a 

as  to  the  enect  of  the  al- 


minppre 

terabon  proposed  by  the  Qoremment.     The 

hoa.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  it  would 


in  regard  to  school  fees.  It  would,  how- 
eTi!r,be  seen  that  the  23rd  dausa  placed 
them  both  in  predselr  the  same  position. 

AU.  OAWLEY  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
anter  npon  a  difcussioD  of  the  right  bon. 
gentleman's  (Hr.  FDreteT*e)  concession  till  he 
bad  the  words  before  him.  But  he  thooght 
it  highly  undesimble  to  empower  a  Town 
Oonocil  to  bring  the  Bill  into  foroe  without 
pnUminaiy  inquiry,  as  he  believed  such  a 
jTOceeding  woiud  be  productive  of  much 
acrimoay.  The  aroendment  poSnted  to  the 
eataUishment  of  a  board  compulsorily  in 
each  diatrict ;  bnt  ha  did  not  ol^ject  to  it 


80  much  on  that  account  as  becMise  it  pro- 
Dosed  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  ,  the 
noard  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
accommodation  in  elementaiy  schools  willt- 
out  preliminsiT  inqoiiy. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  his  amendmeot 
had  no  such  intention  at  all.  The  pielimi- 
narj  inqniir  was  supposed  to  have  been 
already  conauoted  by  the  QovemmenL 

Mb.  OAWLEY  aud,  that  in  that  case 
he  apprehended  the  amendment  waa  nnne- 
ceasary,  because  the  dausa  as  it  stood  made 
it  imperative  that  sufficient  acoommodalioa 
should  be  provided,  and  the  subsequent 
clauses  created  the  machbeiy  for  carrying 
out  that  otgect  Ha  believed  the  majoii^ 
in  the  oounirv  and  the  majority  in  the 
Honse  desired  to  preserve  the  present 
voluntary  system,  and  to  supplement  it  only 
when  it  wss  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Lord  HENLEY  said,  he  wss  of  opinian 
that  the  proposed  alteration  was  a  most 
Miiousone,  as  it  would  extend  eompulnon, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  very  gnat 
eviL  Indeed,  he  hsidly  knew  how  in  the 
rural  districts  a  nstom  of  compulsion  could 
be  carried  out.  It  would  be  very  hard  if  a 
parish,  already  well  provided  with  volnn- 
tary  schools,  were  thrown  into  a  diatrict  in 
which  rate '  supported  and  eompnlMHy 
schools  were  nec^sary. 

Uh.  W.E.FORSTERaaid,itwaaqiiite 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
accept  the  amendment;  hut  in  making  that 
announcement  he  wished  lo  explain  by  what 
means  the?  expected  to  be  able  to  remove 


._  only  proposed  that  a  school  boaid 
should  be  formed  either  where  there  was  a 
defldency  or  where  the  ratepayera  wished 
it. 

Em  BAINALD  ENIQHTLEY  said,  ha 
would  beg  to  a.°k  the  boo.  member  for 
Berkshire,  whether  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government;  or,  whether  he 
intended  to  press  his  amendment  to  a  divi- 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  was  much 
obliged  to  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W, 
£.  Forster)  for  going  as  &t  as  ha  coold 


atraightforwai 

DCS  that  be  p  , 
„  amendment  to  a  division, 
think  the  eonoesnaaa  his  right  hm.  bkaA 
had  nttde  really  met  the  difficnltiee  trf  the 
case,  ecpecially  with  regard  to  oompnlaory 
pawv*.    He  nig^  peAap^  ba  aDowtd  to 
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hij  more  straaa  on  this  point,  becaoae  he  . 
h&d  Bever  been  a  strong  advocate  for  com- 
pulsian.  Still,  what  was  good  for  one  pariah 
iQ  legud  to  compulBoi;  powera  was  good 
foruiotJier,u)dhecoiildiiatcoDceiTe(»iwii»t 
grooDd  eome  10,000  or  16,000  puiehea 
whi^  wen  pioTidedwith  achoole,  at  which 
tha  atteadanoe  wu  luuatja&ctoiy,  should  be 
left  withoat  the  means  of  baTing  a  local 
baud.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  local 
bcaid  was  a  natural  appendage  t«  ereiy 
diabiet  If  it  did  not  exerciae  verj  addve 
powers  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  it  would 
be  available  for  the  specific  parpose  refemd 
to  in  Clause  22.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  volnntarj  STstem  which  all  so  much 
admired,  wan  merely  the  result  of  a  verj 
long  course  of  pabhc  negligence.  Certain 
people  who  were  not  culled  upon  to  do  so, 
had  taken  upon  themsetvea  to  educate  the 
people  of  this  countrj  ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  thej  should  go  on  doing  so  lA  the  end 
of  time.  There  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  voluntary  ^atam  to  work  aide 
tw  side  with  a  rate-supported  afstem,  for 
the  one  would  tend  to  aMorb  llie  other  and 
to  snperaede  it.  He  apoke  on  this  subject 
from  some  knowledge,  and  after  correspond- 
ing with  a  vaat  number  of  poor  clergrmen 
who  had  been  great  lupportera  of  schools. 
Some  yeare  ago  a  multitude  of  them  ex- 
pressed their  preference  for  a  rate-supported 


iyetem,  which  tbey  thought  would  only  be 
just ;  but  nnlil  such  a  srslem  could  be 
eatabliahed  they  were  wilUng  to  bwr  the 
budan  that  they  had  hitherto  borne.  The 
Oommittee,  however,  miglit  depend  upon  it 
that  that  would  not  go  on  mncti  longer,  and 
hia  improssion  was  that  if  the  religious 
difficuHj  were  got  over  a  large  number  of 
tlw  Bchods  of  tLis  countrj  would  be  gra- 
dually transferred  to  the  national  system. 

LOBD  RUBERT  MONTAQU  said,  the 
hOD.  member  for  BirmiD^hom  (Mr.  Djxon) 
had  spoken  of  the  neoessitisB  and  the  diffi- 
ouldes  of  poor  distiicts,  and  then  proposed 
to  throw  upon  tham  the  additional  burden 
of  the  school  rates.  He  (Lord  Robert 
UoDtsgu)  was  B&aid  of  a  Liberal  Q< 
meat  wben  it  bea;an  to  make 
its  supporters  below  the  giuinway.  Timeo 
Jiaaaot  el  duna  ferrate;  The  Bill  which 
tha  Committee  were  discuneing  this ' 
was  in  fact  the  third  that  had  been  before 
ttia  House  this  session ;  that  was  to  say, 
then  had  bean  two  seta  of  changes  intru- 
dnoed  into  the  Bill  to  please  the  members 
helow  the  gangway.  Yet  before  any  of  ita 
clawsnn  were  (Muuidared  the  Vice-President 
«(thaCoQneilHid  h«  had  an  amendment 


which  would  meet  the  views  of  hon.  mem- 
bera  below  the  gangway;  and  the  vagne 
terms  in  which  that  aonouncemuit  was 
made  were  such  as  to  cause  him  to  fear 
that  there  would  be  another  total  change 
in  the  euential  character  nf  the  Bill.  The 
Vico-Praaident  said  at  Bradford  that  tb» 
Bill  would  not  meddle  with  the  e 
schools,  but  would  only  make  g 
gaps  in  the  present  svstem ;  yst  now  it  waa 
sought  to  supersede  tne  present  system  alto- 
getherj  and  he  thought  it  waa  not  fair  that 
the  Committee  should  be  called  upon  to 
divide  on  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire,  when  it  wa«  not 
known  what  waa  to  be  the  proportion  of 
the  Government,  of  which  the  Vici>-Preei- 
dent  had  given  only  a  vague  notice  Did 
the  Vice-Prueident  propose  to  form  ascbool 
board  for  every  distnct  without  any  previoua 
notice  or  inguirv  P 

Mb.  W.  E.  PORSTER  said,  his  object 
wa9  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  any  district 
who  wished  to  form  a  school  board  to  do  so 
without  any  inquiry.  He  must  disavow 
having  anv  intention  to  alter  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  which  really  was  intended  to 


a  district  in  seeking  to  establish  a  school 
board  were  not  at  all  interfering  with 
the  voluntary  prinuple,  or  injuriog  the 
existing  system.  The  Qovemmeitt  conld 
not  accept  the  amendment. 

SmllEI^RY  HOAKB  aaid,  he  thought 
the  discnssion  had  shown  how  wide  was 
the  Una  which  aepsrated  one  side  of  the 
House  from  the  other.  The  object  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter)  was  to  prevent 
the  wreck  of  thoie  pricdples  of  educa- 
tion which  mativ  hon.  membera  sup- 
ported— namely,  free  admission  and  com- 
pulsory coercion.  School  boards  ought 
to  be  formed  iii  every  district  to  carry  out 
those  principles  of  the  Bill  which  were  sup- 
ported WaD. 

Ma.  OAiNDLISH  said,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  help  forward  the  Bill  if  they  in- 
dulged in  political  recriminations.  Uo  bad 
no  complaint  to  make  of  like  other  aide  of 
the  House,  and  be  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  were  not  as  honestly  anxious  for 
a  good  measure  of  education  as  those  on  hia 
own  side.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  said  the  object  of  the 
amendment  waa  to  supersede  the  minjjng 
schools.  If  that  were  so,  he  woukl  nob 
support  it ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  eo. 
The  presumption  of  the  GoTenuneut  Bill 


by  Google 
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■wM  that  there  were  diBtiicto  of  the  country 
vhieh  did  not  ne«d  iddition&l  education. 
If  that  was  not  correct,  then  icbool  boards 
would  become  neceesarj  eTeiywhere.  Now, 
where  was  tliere  a  district  in  the  coonby 
where  the  means  of  edncation  were  mffi- 
cient?  ["Oh,  oh  I"]  They  might  »y 
"Oh  I"  but  the  records  of  education  and  the 
mftrriage  registers  showed  that  there  was 
not  sumcient  education  in  anj  county  id 
England.  The  eiistiiig  schools  did  not 
Mcare  education,  and  there  was  nothing  in' 
the  Bill  giTJng  authority  to  anyone  to  bring 
children  to  the  school,  ercept  the  locEU 
boards.  He  believed  that  the  amendment 
would  render  the  Bill  more  effective,  and  he 
regretted  that  the  Goremment  opposed  it. 

Mr.  a.  F,  EGERTON  said,  he  thought 
that  under  the  Bill  ss  it  stood  there  would 
be  a  great  number  of  school  boards  eeta- 
blished  throughout  the  country,  and  that  in 
many  rural  districts  such  bodies  wonld  be 
looked  upon,  at  all  events  at  first,  with 
something  like  suspicion ;  while,  as  soon  as 
their  advantages  became  apparent,  they 
would  be  very  generally  adopted.  He 
might  mention  that  in  a  parish  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood which  was  partly  manufactunor 
and  partly  s^cultural,  the  parishioners  had 
occasion  some  time  asc  to  elect  a  school- 
master. Three  candidates  preeented  them- 
selvea  for  election — one  being  a  very  decent 
man,  the  second  a  drunken  tailor  or  shoe- 
raaker,  and  the  third  a  tolerably  decent  man. 
Well,  a  very  eidling  contest  occurred,  and 
it  reiulied  m  the  election  of  the  drunken 
shoemaker.  Taking  such  cases  into  con- 
eideration,  he  was  in  favonr  of  having  school 
boards  introduced  irraduBlly,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  nniverswly  forced  on  the  country. 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  all  those  hon.  members  who  were  op- 
posed tq  universal  compnhdon  were  bound 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter).  The 
pnmosal  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil no  looked  upon  as  a  very  wholesome  one, 
as  it  would  meet  the  case  of  those  wealthy 
persons  in  a  parish  who  now  left  the  burden 
of  providing  education  to  be  borne  by  one 
or  two  mSDB^rs. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  in  reply  to  the  re- 
marks made  I7  the  hon.  baronet  the  mem-  : 
.  ber  for  Chelsea,  he  would  p<nnt  out  that  it 
-was  not  the  occupants  or  the  Opposition 
benches  who  had  prevented  the  House  for 
four  ni);hts  from  going  into  Committee  on 
the  BilL  As  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  he 
ahould  vote  against  it,  because  he  deprecated 
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any  propoaal  which  wonld  bavethe  effect  of 


preventmg  a  fair  trial  of  the  voluntary 
the  ratepaf  ing  system  side  by  side.    In 


the 


rural  district*,  he  might  add,  there  v 
diainclination,  so  faraa  he  was  aware,  shown 
to  provide  the  means  of  education. 

Ma.  FaWCKTT  sMd,  he  regretted  the 
Qovemment  did  not  mean  to  accept  the 
amendment ;  for,  as  the  Bill  now  stood,  we 
should  have  notontypermisrave  compulsion, 
but  permissive  school  boards.  He  eonld 
not  concur  with  the  hon.  member  for  ESast 
Surrey  (Mr.  Buxton)  that  everyone  wba 
was  opposed  to  universal  compiilMon  was 
bound  to  vote  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire  merely 
proposed  to  destroy  an  anomaly  and  not  to 
apaly  general  direct  compulsion — of  which, 
inaeed,  be  believed  he  was  not  in  &vour — 
at  once  throughout  the  country.  As  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  bad  just  spoken,  he  could  corroborate 
his  statement  a*  to  the  provision  mode  for 
education  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  shape 
of  schools.  It  wonld  be  found  that  no 
deficiency  of  school  accommodation  existed 
in  the  rural  districts.  What  they  required 
was,  not  schools  so  much  as  a  larger  ftt- 
tendance  of  children  in  the  schools  wbidi 
were  already  provided,  chieSy  by  the  en- 
thusium  of  the  clergy. 

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  sdd,  he 
desired  to  thank  the  Qovemment  for  the 
concession  they  had  alreaity  made,  and  be 
hoped  they  would  ffo  a  littie  farther.  The 
necessity  of  a  school  boaid  in  every  district 
did  not  neceessrily  imply  rating.  A  Bdiool 
board  elected  by  the  district  might  do  a 
great  deal  towaids  helning  the  managwa  of 
a  school  which  satisfied  the  educational 
requirements  of  that  district  in  getting  the 
children  to  attend  schooL  If  a  scbool  boatd 
were  establiriied  in  every  district,  it  might 
work  faarmonionsly  witn  and  very  much 
asKst  the  managen  of  exiatiog  schools.  The 
amendment  would  trtDsfer  certain  powen 
&om  the  Education  Department  to  the 
school  board ;  and  he  would  snggest  the 
addition,  at  the  end  of  the  amendment,  of 
the  following  words:— "And  according  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Education  Depart- 


Questionput,  "That  the  words  proposed 
o  be  lefi  out  stand  port  of  the  clause.^ 


The  Oommilitee  ^imdtd  .-—Ayes  303 ; 
Noes  112;  Majority  191. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  sud,  in 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  and  leaned  mem- 
bet  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vwbod  Haiconit),  I19 
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would  beg  to  move,  in  ptge  3,  iit  the  end 
of  line  54,  to  add— 

" '  Public  school  ucoEDmodktlon '  sbiU  me«i 
radi  a.  DuiDbeT  of  elemeDtiLr;  eehooU  in  each 
distriot  ma  shall  kfford  Bufficient  school  room  and 
adaijuato  taachan  toi  all  the  children  oF  school 
u8  m  lOch  diitrict,  and  ihall  provide  for  lucb 
ouldieD  meana  of  education  efficient  in  its  clia- 
racter,  and  oltered  on  conditioDB  fair  and  equal 
to  all;  and  no  school  othec  than  a  public  ele- 
mentiuysohoolshall  be  deemed  to  afford  suitable 
provision  for  sucli  district,  unless  such  school 
ahall  conform  in  all  respects  to  (he  regulations 
and  condiljons  made  in  this  Act  in  respect  of 
public  school  acoommodatioD  in  public  elemen- 
tal]' schools." 

The  object  of  the  tunendment  was  to  elicit 
from  tne  GoTenment  their  opinion  as  to 
what  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  public 
•chool  accommodation. 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0K8TBR  said,  he  proposed 
to  more  to  insert  words,  in  lineSl,  that  the 
education  should  be  emdent  and  suitable. 
Hie  btentjon  of  thaGovemment  had  always 
been  that  the  education  should  be  efficient 

Sir  CHARLES  W,  DILKE  said,  ho 
thought  the  explanation  only  reudered  it 
mote  neceasan  that  he  should  press  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
Bis  abject  was  to  issert  in  the  clause  a 
definition  of  what  was  meant  by  public 
achool  accommodation  and  efficiencr. 

Hb.  W.  K  FORSTER  s^d,  he  could 
not  accept  the  amendment.  Olsuse  8  really 
gave  the  interpretation  requirad.  Clause  o 
WM  a  declaratory  rather  ttian  an  enacting 
clause.  Clause  8  provided  that  when  the 
Bill  was  passed  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  Uie  amonnt  of  accommodation  in  eveiy 
Bcfaool  districL  Every  school  in  the  district, 
whether  public  elementary  school  or  not, 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
ix  determining  that  qoestion,  and  whether 
actoally  Bitoated  in  (he  district  or  not.  The 
effect  or  this  amendment  would  be  to  subject 
districts  in  wiuch  there  was  already  a  suit- 
able supply  of  schools  to  the  imposition  of 
the  rate.  There  could  not  be  submitted 
bettor  security  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  than  the  responsibility  of'^  the  Qo- 
Tsmment,  and,  with  r^ard  to  the  phrase 
"sufficient  school  room, '  osed  by  his  hon. 
&iend,  it  was  very  little  more  deSnite  than 
"effident ;"  and  as  to  the  words  "adequate 
teBchers,"  that  wasmuch  the  same  as  "effi- 
cient." What  the  Government  had  con- 
tended for  was,  that  the  tiacbisg  must  be 
anffidenl  and  effident  and  suitable.  By 
saffident  teaching  he  meant  that  there  must 
be  suffident  schools;  by  efficient,  that  there 
must  be  efficient  teachers ;  and  by  suitable 


teachini;  he  bad  always  meant  there  ehonM 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  be  made  to  the 
religious  teaching.  When  they  came  to 
Clause  8  he  should  be  ready  to  add  soma 
explanatory  words  that  should  show  that 
they  meant  "suitable'*  to  have  that  mean- 
ing. He  should  be  ready  to  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Kibbert)  to  Clause  Sandalso  to  Clause 
9.  The  Government  were  always  of  opinion 
that  public  notice  should  be  given  of  the 
effident^  as  well  as  the  defidency  of  a 
schoolj  and  they  wished  to  admit  of  tiie 
possibility  of  the  effidency  of  a  school  'bwtg 
contesteiL 

Mb,  OATHORNE  HABDT  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  give 
the  Committee  some  assurance  with  rtfer- 
ence  to  schools  that  bod  no  Oovemment 
grants,  and  in  which  certificated  teachers 
were  not  employed,  that  the  effidency  i^ 
the  educaUon  would  not  be  tested  by  that 
fact 

Mb.  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  that  they 
would  examine  in  every  case,  and  would 
not  be  guided  altogether  by  the  fact  of 
whether  the  teachers  were  certificated  or 

am  CHARLE9  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
would  withdraw  the  amendment,  on  the 
undsratanding  that  the  discosaion  would  be  . 
taken  on  the  8lii  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wtAtfrown. 

Clause  agretd  to. 

Clause  e  (Supply  of  schools  in  case  at 
defidency). 

Hb.  w:  E.  FOKSTER  said,  hs  had  i» 

Sropose,  in  page  S,  line  38,  to  leave  out 
■om  "  and  "  to  "  purpose,"  in  line  89,  both 
indusive.  They  were  retained  by  an  error 
in  the  new  dralt  of  the  Bill,  and  they  were 
calculated  to  anUdpate  the  discu'sion  on 
the  subject  of  the  year's  grace,  which  wonld 
more  properly  arise  on  Clause  9,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Government  had  inserted  the 
word  "forthwith'"  instead  of  "within  the 
period  of  12  months  after  the  date  of  such 
final  notice."  There  were  certain  disad- 
vantages in  retaining  the  words  establisbing 
the  year's  grace,  and  the  onto  prob/m£ 
rested  on  those  who  desired  to  keep  them 
in  the  Bill,  because  thdr  reteotion  would 
certainlv  delay  the  operation  of  the  mea~  , 
sure.  In  laige  towns  he  did  not  think  that 
much  use  would  be  made  of  the  12  months' 
grace,  and  he  thought  very  little  could  be 
done  in  the  country  in  13  months  in  erecting 
new  schools ;  while  as  (he  OovemmeDt  now 
loidied  forward  to  a  revision  of  the  Code, 
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hy  which  gretter  ud  would  be  giTeu  to  all 
eletneDtaiy  schools,  he  wiis  of  opinion  that 
eren  in  rural  diatncte  advuitage  would  be 
taken  of  the  proffered  ABaistouce  to  carrj 
out  without  delay  the  obji^cta  of  the  Bill. 

Ua.  OATHURNE  HARDY  said,  he 
otijected  to  the  word  "forthwith"  as  beicg 
too  vague.  As  an  ioquirj  was  to  take  place 
in  ever;  district  throughout  the  country  it 
mnat  of  neceaaitj  occupy  much  time,  and 
kfter  that  there  would  be  a  power  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  arrived  at.  'When  the 
matter  waa  finally  settled  the  Edacation 
Department  would  send  to  the  district  a 
request  that  their  iotentione  should  be  car- 
rira  oat  forthwith.  But  how  could  that  be 
dooeP  If  additional  buildings  were  re- 
quired they  would  take  time  to  erect  and 
Gompletaj  and  12  months  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  time  for  sucb  «  purpose. 
In  some  instances  the  existiag  defidencj 
might  be  supplied  by  changing  the  master, 
whidi  could  not  he  done  "forthwith." 
The  retention  of  the  words  propoeed  to 
be  omitted  would  not  injure  the  Bill,  but 

S're  oonfldence  to  those  who  undertook 
e  management  of  schools  and  call  ibrth 
a  great  amount  of  voluntary  exertion.  The 
onut  probandi  of  taking  the  words  out 
of  his  own  Bill  rested  with  the  right  hon. 
MDtJeman  and  not  with  the  Committee. 
He  (Mr.  Qathome  Hardy)  thought  ihey 
had  been  wisely  put  in. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  mi,  that  the 
question  proposed  to  he  raised  as  to  the 
yeai  of  grace  did  not  properly  arise  on  the 
clause.  The  amendment  had  been  ren- 
deied  necosonry  from  his  omitting  to  strike 
out  the  words  before  reprinting  the  Bill, 
[f  die  words  were  omitted,  Uie  question  migh  t 
again  be  more  Aurly  raised  on  Clause  9, 

Sm  LAWRIMCE  PALK  said,  he 
wished  to  know  how  schools  were  to  be 
erected  in  poor  agricultural  districts  f  The 
Bin  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  school 
board  not  carryiug  out  the  objects  of  the 
Act  the  Privy  Ooundl  should  step  in  and 
find  a  site  and  fimds  fvr  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  achool ;  but  he 
widied  to  know  how  it  vras  to  be  done. 
When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced  it  was 
generally  suppoeed  the  Privy  Coimcil  would 
continue  the  Duilding  grants,  but  that  had 
now  been  given  up. 

Ma.  W:  E.  PORSTER  said,  the  hon. 
bvonet's  question  could  be  better  raised  in 
anotlier  fut  of  the  Bill,  and  be  should 
prefer  giving  an  answer  to  the  question 
irhenitcame  in  order  before  the  Committee. 
Words  tCnxift  otd. 


•»j9 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  might 
stat«  at  once,  although  it  anticipated  a  later 
portion  of  the  Bill,  that  the  position  of  a 
district,  after  "  12  months  "  wa»  struck  out, 
would  be  this— educational  deticienc;  might 
be  discovered  after  inquiry  and  that  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied.  AAer  giving  time 
to  araeal  and  for  obtaining  all  the  returns — 
which  with  every  possible  expedition,  must 
take  aome  months — a  final  requisition  would 
be  sent  out  to  supply  the  destitution.  If  the 
school  board  filled  up  the  gap  absolutely  and 
entirely,  keeping  pace  with  the  population, 
there  would  he  no  room  for  anybody  else ; 
but  he  had  not  that  &ith  in  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  that  would  be  immediately 
and  thoroughly  done  in  every  case,  and 
wherever  it  was  not  done  any  person 
ho  WIS  anxious  to  supply  the  defidanqr 
would  be  in  predsely  the  same  position  u 
at  the  present  lime,  the  Privy  Council  being 
open  to  all  comers  to  give  the  aid  lequired 
for  public  elementary  schools  to  meet  the 
educational  wants  of  a  district .  The  63rd 
clause  contemplated  that  slate  of  things, 
because  it  gave  the  Priv^  Counral  power  to 
refuse  applications  for  asfnatance  where  they 
thought  them  unnecessaiy,  obliging  them 
to  make  a  special  report  of  their  reasons 


words  of  the  clause  would  render  ii 

Jerative  on  the  school  board  to  supply  the 
eSdency.  Schools  might  actually  be 
building  at  the  time  to  supply  the  dc- 
ticiencj ;  but  they  would  not  be  taken 
into  account.    The  school  board  must  erect 

new  school  out  of  the  rate. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER :  The  order  to 
the  school  board  would  be  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Mft.  CAWLET  said,  where  an  obligation 
..as  Uirown  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
anybody  they  might  be  compelled  to  per- 
form it  by  mandamtu. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLET  sud,  he 
would  suggest  the  introduction  of  words  to 
postpone  the  issuing  of  the  notice,  after  the 
Kducation  Board  had  satisfied  themselves 
by  inquiry  that  a  deficiency  existed.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
school  board  shoula  be  formed  instantly 
the  Education  Department  gave  notice  <u 
the  want  of  necommodation. 

Ma.  HIBBEBT  paid,  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied some  words  were  necessary  to  give 
notice  to  a  district  If  a  district  applied 
it  would  not  be  neceesaiv  that  a  school 
board  should  be  formed  till  the  qpeal  was 
idedded. 
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Mr.  Baina. 


Mb.  DICKINSON  moTed  to  insert  tlie 
words—"  if  Buch  defineocy  u  not  supplied 
AS  hereinafter  required''  vithin  the  dme 
limited. 

Amendment  agretd  to. 

Clktise  ordtrtd  to  sUad  put  of  the  Bill. 

Cluue  7  (Regnlations  foi  conduct  of 
public  elemental^  school). 

Mb.  CORRANOE  s&id,  it  vitt  admitted 
tliat  this  Bill  had  made  no  lucouudersble  de- 
mands ob  their  forbearance  ^  buthelhought 
hon.  membeis  oppoiiite  miKht  have  judged, 
from  reservaUous  tbat  bed  been  made,  and 
fiom  a  still  more  siguificant  silence,  that 
there  were  parts  of  the  Bill  which  could  no 
fail  to  pve  rise  to  serious  remonstrance  ij 
Committee.  Such  an  one  was  the  question 
he  now  laiaed  bv  liis  amendment.  Althougl: 
a  Conscience  Cuuse  might  be  infolved,  h( 
was  not  about  to  enter  upon  what  was 
termed  the  teli^oua  difficulty.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  religious  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps  ho  agreed  with  the  right 
boD.  ^ntleman  the  President  of  the 
Coumul  tliat  it  was  a  Parliamentary  diffi- 
culty. PerliapB  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Stroud  (Mr,  Winterbotham) 
that  to  talk  of  a  Conscieace  Clause  as  a 
great  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  was  simply 
ridiculous.  At  all  events,  each  such  view 
of  the  subject  would  seem  to  him  sufficient 
to  establish  upon  a  logical  basis  the  amend- 
ment to  UiisclauBe  which  he  otFered.  Now, 
vrhat  were  the  facts  he  had  to  deal  with  P 
Since  1839  there  had  been  schools  built, 
founded,  and  endowed,  with  partial  assist- 
ance from  the  Stats,  and  under  certain  and 
known  conditions.  To  very  few  of  these 
was  there  any  condition  imposed  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  tlie  instruction;  their  vocation 
was  to  teach,  and  they  taught  according  to 
their  knowledge.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  and  endowed  by  men  out  of  rather 
religious  than  educational  motivee.  He  did 
not  ask  wliethei  it  was  right,  or  proper,  or 
enlightened;  but  they  did  so,  and  as  statistics 
proved,  they  prospered.  They  were  *" 
admitted  to  nave  been  of  gieat  utility, 

oven  now  to  be  a  great  educational  Vo\ 

How  were  they  going  to  deal  with  such 
schools  and  persons  f  In  the  first  dnft  of 
their  Bill  tin  Qovermnent  gave  them  their 
former  advantagee  slightly  curtailed.  By 
their  second  thonghta  tliey  were  totally  de- 
prived of  Ihem.  By  the  definition  of  a 
public  elementary  school  under  this  Bill, 
they  imposed  an  obligation  general  in  its 
character,  and  to  those  schools  they  re- 


stricted absolately  the  public  grants.    What 

was  this  but  to  deprive  at  once  the  whole 
of  these  schools  of  their  grant?  It  was 
true  they  might  come  under  this  Act  by  the 
acceptation  of  new  terms ;  bat  it  was  ecmally 
evident  that  those  terms  might  be  such  as 
they  could  not  accept ;  if  so,  they  deprived 
them  of  their  grant.  The  right  htm.  gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Council  sud 
that  the  difficulty  it  was  supposed  to  meet 
was  not  an  educational  difocultr,  but  a 
Parliamentary  difficulty.  Well,  tiien,  they 
arrived  at  this  bet—that  this  Conscience 
Clause  was  nothing  to  be  very  enthUKBstic 
about.  It  placed  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  teaching,  and  some  disadvantages ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  objectionable  and  mie- 
chievouH  in  effect.  It  was,  then,  only  aa  a 
necessity  tolerable,  and  it  should  not  go  at 
all  beyond  that  point.  Where  did  this 
atopP  Clearly  at  the  point  where  the  diffi- 
culty existed — the  Parliamentary  point. 
Now,  the  present  application  of  this  Act 
went  far  beyimd  this.  It  raised  c^ueeticma 
of  the  past,  and  most  needlessly  raised  the 
moat  formidable  ohstacLes  upon  their  path. 
What  claim  liad  been  made  upon  ihma? 
By  whom  P  What  injustice  was  stated — 
of  what  P  Those  existing  schools  were  un- 
obtrusively doing  their  own  proper  woit, 
and  surely  there  might  in  common  prudenee 
liave  been  a  policy  of  non-inter&rence  in 
such  respects.  It  was  not  even  a  question 
of  an  increased  grant,  for  this  they  would 
have  considered  aa  a  c[aestion  apart,  and 
without  any  new  condition  they  would  have 
dealt  with  this.  Why,  then,  should  they 
tie  their  own  hands  hy  such  a  clause  as  tlus  P 
Lastly^  did  no  teal  and  actual  difference  of 
condition  eiiBt  as  regarded  those  newly- 
created  schools  P  Why,  of  tliis  they  found 
evidence  in  this  Act.  By  the  present  pro- 
visiou  of  the  I4th  clause  thev  eatablisned 
that  distinction  at  once,  ana,  under  an 
obvious  necessity,  they  prescribed  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  children  diould 
be  taught.  In  this  there  would,  at  least, 
be  no  hardship,  no  breach  of  &ith ;  and  he 
asked  them,  in  this  amendment,  to  leoof^- 
"■""  •'■■"  — ^-"iple.     He  b^ged  to  ni —  — 

pasanw-  of 

this  Act,  or  subject  to  any  school  boora  or 


T^ 


constituted  &om  and  after  the  p 


rating  authority." 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  could  assure  the 
him.  member  (Mr.  Corrance)  that  there  WM 
ao  entire  agreement  on  that  side  as  to  the 
absolute  necesaity  of  a  Time-table  Con- 
science Clause,  and  be  (Mr.  Baines)  had 
understood  that  the  kadere  of  the  Opposition 
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schoolmastor  or  mwugei  to  make  Micli 
attendaDce  a  conditiau  of  a  child  bem^; 
admitted  to  the  school. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  ttiid,  he  feued  thkt  in 
the  abaence  of  the  amendmeDt,  anj  child 
miBht  rebel  against  hia  teacher  whenever 
rehgioiu  iiutniction  was  imparted  durio^ 
the  ordinar;  course  of  teaching. 

Mb.  W.  R  FORSTER  s»id,  he  had 
careMly  worded  the  dauae,  so  oa  to  prevent 
its  having  such  an  effect. 

Sib  SflCHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  sud, 
he  wiehed  to  know  what  was  to  be  draw  in 
the  event  of  a  child  refusing  to  attend 
school  leaeons  which  hie  parents  wished 
him  to  talief 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEH  eaid,  the  child 
would  be  compelled  to  attend.  In  aub- 
aection  3,  which  related  to  withdrawal  from 
the  religious  teaching  after  the  child  had 
been  admitted,  the  word  "  parent"  had  been 
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and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  pie- 
pared  to  accept  it. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
would  beg  to  urge  the  hon.  member  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  He  liked  the 
Time-table  Oonsciance  Clause  better  than 
tbeold  form,  because  there  was  in  it  a  direct 
intimation  that  a  purely  religious  teaching 
^outd  be  given,  at  least  once,  or  at  moat 
four  times  a  day.  Yet  he  believed  that  it 
waa  a  mistake  to  allow  the  CBcumenical 
CouDcdla  o!  vestries  and  municipal  autho- 
rities to  determine  what  religious  teaching 
should  be  pyen  during  that  time. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  said,  he  hoped  that  Jhe 
amendment  would    be   with(UBwn. 


had  ehown  that  the  religious  difficult  was 
almoetamyth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  abeolntelj  neceseaiy  that  such  a  clause 
should  exist. 

Mb.  SJXON  said,  the  membei4  below 
the  guigway,  so  &r  &om  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  Time-table  Ooneciesce  Olaiue  were 
of  opinion  that  it  did  not  go  quite  &r 
enough.  He  was  miable  to  so^iort  the 
amendment. 

Ub.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  he  hoped 
his  hon.  friend  (Hr.  Corrance)  would  not 
go  to  a  division. 

Mb.  corrance  said,  ho  would  with- 
draw his  amendment 

Amendment,  by  leave,  uilhdraten. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  would  he^  to  more, 
in  line  6,  after  "  regulations,"  to  msert  "  a 
copy  of  which  re^ilations  shall  be  con- 
spicuously put  up  in  every  such  school." 
He  trusted  non.  members  would  not  object 
to  this  amendmenl|  as  thev  seemed  disposed 
to  make  the  Conscience  dlause  a  hondjidt 
one. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  nid,  he  trusted 
the  Committee  would  accede  \o  his  hon. 
friend's  suggestion. 

Amendment  agrted  to. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  in 
the  abaeuee  of  the  hon.  member  for  West 
Kent  (Hr.  J.  Talbot),  he  would  beg  to  pro- 
pose, in  line  0,  after  "  No  child,"  to  insert 
■'  whose  PU«Dt  shall  object  to  the  require- 
ment." These  words  wei«  in  the  Bill  as 
cffiginally  framed. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  objected 
to  the  amendment.  The  clause,  as  it  stood, 
wonld  eutble  the  schoolmaster  to  require 
a  child  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  in 
school  if  the  child's  parent  reanested  him 
to  do  BO ;  but  it  would  not  enable  either  the 


LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
deeming  the  explanation  which  had  been 
given  \j  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
a  &irane,  he  should  not  precBhisamendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrmm. 

Mr.  Sbbjeant  SIMON  eaid,  he  would 
beg  to  move,  in  line  10,  after  "  elsewhere" 
to  insert  "  or  to  attend  school  on  any  day 
or  on  any  occsaion  objected  to  on  rebgious 
grounds  by  the  jparents  or  guardians  of  such 
child."  Ilis  object  was,  that  the  attendance 
of  cliildren  at  school  should  not  be  required 
on  days  which  ware  regarded  by  liem  and 
their  parents  as  sacred.  Without  the  intro- 
duction of  such  words  there  would,  he  con- 
tended, be  no  suiEcient  protection  for  Jewish 
or  Roman  Catholic  cnildien,  with  whom 
cert^  days  were  set  apart  for  religious 
obserrance — as,  for  instance,  the  Saturdsy, 
'   ■'      -'the 


which  V 


9  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  t 


E.  FORSTER  said,  he  thought 
the  object  was  covered  by  eub-Beclion  1; 
but  as  It  was  quite  possible  that  might  not 
be  BO,  he  should  not  decline  to  conaifler  the 
matter  with  the  view  of  meeting  hia  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  views. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  toUhdrmm, 
Mb.  pease  said,  he  rose  to  move,  in 
page  3,  line  13,  to  leave  oat  "either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  snch  meeting, 
and  shall  be."  A  practical  inconvenience 
would  arise  if  these  words  were  retained  in 
the  BiE  In  some  of  the  schools  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  where  the  chil. 
dren  had  to  come  long  distances,  and  were 
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&eqnBntlj  late,  the  beginniiig  of  the  i&y 
would  be  &  l»d  time  for  giving  religiona  in- 
struction, and  there  wu  ui  obyioiu  objec- 
tioD  also  to  the  end  of  the  meeting,  when 
the  cbildmn  were  thinking  chioflj  of  tops 
and  nuibles.  The  clauM  had  refereiice 
both  to  the  old  Tolimtorj  and  to  the  new 
schools.  Ha  waa  personallj  Bcmuinted 
with  Khoob  OD  the  Britieb  and  Foreign 

2 stem  containing  3,000  children,  and,  after 
li^nt  inquiry,  he  could  not  find  that, 
during  13  jean,  a  single  child  had  been 
taken  awa.T  from  these  schools  on  account 
of  the  nhnouB  instruction  given  there. 
That  wu  vie  experience  of  most  persone 
engaged  in  leaching  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious difficulty.  He  did  not  want  to  do 
away  with  the  safeguard  of  the  Gonedence 
Clause  j  but  he  wanted  the  elauMi  so  framed 
as  to  be  easily  worked,  and  that  every 
school  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own 
time  for  giving  rehgioua  instruction,  a  time 
table  being  hung  up,  statinv  when  religious 
instruction  was  given,  to  Uiat  the  parents 
should  know  at  what  hours  to  withdraw 
their  children  if  they  objected  to  the  reh- 
gious  teaching. 

Amendment  propoaed,  in  page  3,  line  13, 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  IwinninK 
and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  ahall 
be."— (itfr.  PMte.) 

Sir  JOHN  PAEINQTON  said,  he  would 
^peal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
Frasident  of  the  Coun^  not  to  press  the 
Time-table  Oonscience  Clause  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  KIl, 
entirely  on  the  practical  ground  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  great  embarrasa- 
ment  and  uconvenience.  Both  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  and  himaelf  were  prepared  to  pro- 
pose the  amendment  now  before  tlie  Com- 
mittee; and  they  were  supported  by  a  peti- 
tion which  had  been  praaentad  to  the  House, 
signed  b^  S,000  teachers,  who  objected  only 
to  the  hmitation  of  the  discretion  of  ma- 
nagers as  to  the  time  at  which  relioioua 
instruction  should  be  given,  but  did  not 
object  to  a  time  table,  to  be  settled  by 
managers,  subject  to  tne  approval  of  the 
Education  Dewrtment,  to  ba  exhibited 
in  the  school,  and  not  to  be  changed 
without  some  public  notice.  This  ww,  in 
substance,  the  proposal  contained  in  a  Bill 
introduced  in  I8>7  by  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Oobden,  the  right  hon.  member  tar  New- 
castle (Mr.  Headlam),  and  himself.  A 
memorial  has  been  received  from  Leicester, 
signed  b;  both  Churchmen  and  Disaenteis, 
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objecting  that  the  Bill  nnneeessarily  fet- 
tered the  discretion  of  manaf^ert ;  and  a 


with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  Bill,  the 
msjarity  of  them  retamed  such  answen  aa 
'-impracticable,"  and  "would  create  CMi- 

Hb.  HELLT  said,  that  the  greatMt  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  Tiaie-tabte 
Conscience  Clause,  and  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  maintain  the  concesaon  made 
by  the  GoTemment  in  this  matter,  which 
he  thought  should  apply  to  all  ichoola. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITU  said,  he  supported 
tha  amendment  because  he  wished  as  miu^ 
liberty  to  he  allowed  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  as  was  consistent  with  perfect 
Uberty  to  any  parent  to  withdraw  his  child 
from  a  religious  instruclion  to  which  he 
mi^ht  object.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
British  Sodety'a  scbool masters  to  take  roli- 
gioos  teaching  into  their  own  hands,  and 
(«ach  one  class  after  another,  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  the  junior  teachera. 

Ma.  DILLWYN  said,  he  tniated  tiie 
Government  would  not  aaaent  to  the  amend- 
ment^ the  practical  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  make  the  secular  inetruction  of  a 
school  available  only  to  those  children 
whose  parents  approved  the  religious  edu- 
cation  nven  in  it. 

Mb.  S  PEPHEN  CAVE  said,  as  this 
was  merely  a  queslden  of  conveniencfl,  the 
selectian  of  the  time  should  be  left  to  the 
school  managers.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  in  a  very  lave  school  for  the 
master,  who  ought  to  be  rcgp<HiBible  for 
religious  teaching,  to  give  it  at  the  b<f^- 
ning  and  end  of  the  acnool  time  alone.  A 
paper  circulated  that  morning  showed  Uiat 
the  Preabyleriana  of  Belfast  advocated 
freedom  in  this  matter. 

Hb.  BAINE8  said,  he  concaved  that 
the  more  easily  understood  the  provisions 
respecting  the  'I'ime- table  Consdence 
Clause  was  the  better,  and  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Qovemment  ample  opportunity 
would  be  afibrded  for  religious  instructitHi. 
Though  many  persons  thought  that  a  Tima- 
tsble  Conscience  Clause  could  not  easily 
be  worked,  he  waa  confident  that  religious 
instruction  might  advantageously  be  ffiven 
either  at  the  bE^nning  or  the  end  or  the 
schooling,  and,  therelore,  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Lo&D  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
existing  Consdence  Clause  had  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  not  a  single 
instance  had  been  shown  of  injustice  or 
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given  their  opinion  in  fftTOur  of  complete 
discretion,  and  it  wm  quite  natural  that 
they  Bbould.  Bat  he  had  tsken  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  who  fadd  been  most  actively 
euKaged  in  the  dailj  worli,  manaf^meot, 
and  teaching  of  la^^  achooU,  both  in  town 
and  countiy,  and  thej  BMuied  him  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Govemment 
could  be  oasily  worked.  When  there  were 
four  distinct  times  given  in  the  course  of  - 
the  da;  for  religious  instruction,  there  was 
practiolly  hardly  a  school  in  the  kingdom 
that  woiud  not  be  able  to  act  npon  the 
Time-table  Conscience  Clause.  The  reason 
for  fixing  a  limitation  to  the  limes  when 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  was 
on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  that  existed 
that  religious  and  secular  teaching  should 
be  eeparatad.  It  was  that  chiefly  which 
originated  the  necessi^  of  a  Time-table 
(Jonsdence-  Clause.  In  the  interests  of 
reli^on  the  OoTemment  were  unwilling 
that  the  reUgions  teaching  should  be  given 
as  an  extra,  out  of  school  hours,  or  that 
worda  ahould  be  introduced  to  prevent  tb« 
poMibilit^  of  any  allusion  to  religious  sub- 
jects during  the  ordinary  hoars  ofinstruc- 
tioD ;  but  they  felt  also  that  the  desite  of 
the  countiy  would  not  be  met  if  religious 
instruclioD  might  be  spread  all  over  the 
ardinaiT  hours  of  teaching.  In  Ireland, 
originally,  religious  instruction  was  allowed 
to  be  given  at  any  time  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  buuness;  but,  at  the  request 
of  the  Roman  Oatholia,  that  was  altered, 
and  to  meet  spedal  requirements  religiona 
instruction  or  eiercises  were  allowed  at  not 
more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between 
the  commencement  and  close  of  the  school 
business.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  a 
Conscience  Clause  waa  tried,  they  wore 
obliged  to  provide  that  the  secular  instruc' 
tioD  should  be  consecntiTe.  He  was  as 
amtioos  as  anyone  that  all  the  exiBting, 
and  not  on^  the  existing,  but  other  volun- 
tary schools  ahould  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  national  syBtem,  and  accepted 
by  the  public  generally  as  part  of  the 
public  system  of  schools.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  that  care  should  he  taken  that  the 
Bill  contained  no  provision  which  would 
run  counter  to  any  strong  principle  in 
the  public  mind.  For  instance,  the  feeling 
in  &vour  of  compulsion  was  growing  anaoe, 
and  in  all  probability  compulsion  would  be 
aooeptad  throughoat  the  Inngdom  in  a  com- 
paratively abort  time ;  it  was,  therefore, 
advisable  to  provide  that  in  case  a  child 
was  GcmpellMt  to  attend  school  it  could  not 
be  Mid  that  child  waa  also  compelled  t» 


inconvenience  to  Dissenters  arising  from  it. 
Be  thought  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
Time-tabfe  Conscience  Ckose  it  should 
not  be  of  the  stringent  and  odions  cha- 
racter pn^poaed  by  the  Oovemment,  but 
rather  of  the  more  reasonable  and  easy 
form  suggested  by  the  hon,  member  for 
South  Durham  (Or.  Pease).  There  were 
between  6,000  and  6,000  Ohuich  of  Sng- 
laad  schools  which  received  no  Oovem- 
ment aid  and  were  not  under  Oovemment 
inapectjon.  One  great  object  of  this  Bill 
waa  that  these  schools  should  be  conciliated 
and  induced  to  come  under  Oovemment 
inepeetian.  By  the  vexatious  Time-table 
Otmseienoe  Clause  of  the  Oovemment  they 
would  diminiiih  the  temptation  of  the 
mana^ra  and  teachere  of  tAese  schools  to 
come  m ;  and  he  feared  they  would  also  in- 
duce some  of  thosj  schools  that  at  present 
received  aid  by  Oovemment  grants  to 
throw  op  those  grants  rather  than  submit 
to  this  new  restriction.  If  they  were  to 
have  a  Time-table  Conadenoe  Clause  it 
should  be  in  the  simplest  fbnn  in  which  it 
could  be  proposed. 

Hb.  AJ4DEItS0N  said,  be  objected  to 
the  Mneiidmeat  of  the  hoo.  member  for 
South  Durham  (Hr.  Pease)  because  it 
made  the  Tim»4able  Conscience  Clanse 
still  more  vagoe,  while  it  waa  much  too 
Tag;ae  already. 

Hk.  UDDELL  audj  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Vice-Preeident  of  Uie  Coun- 
cil had  appealed  to  hon.  membera  to  deal 
with  this  subject  as  practical  men.  He 
(Hr.  Liddell)  appealed  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  a  practical  man  to  dnl  with 
It  as  such.  It  was  desirable  that  religions 
teaching  should  be  given  by  the  master. 
Now,  he  would  pnt  the  case  of  a  school 
where  the  daily  attendance  waa  to  his  know- 
ledge betvreen  800  and  900 ;  would  it  be 
possible  to  give  efficient  leligiousinstmctiiBi 
withont  dividing  the  pujms  into  ssveral 
claaBOB,  and  how  in  such  a  case  could  they 
stereotype  the  tiraee  when  religious  instruc- 
tion ahould  be  given  f 

Ms.  W.  £.  FORSTER  aud,  he  admitted 
that  this  was  a  very  important  question, 
and  he  was  not  snrpnsed  at  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  existed  upon  it  The  Oovem- 
ment had  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
up  their  minds ;  out  they  had  formed  a 
very  etrong  opinion  after  having  fully  con- 
ndtted  it.  The  practical  argument  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  he  could  only  state 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  obtain 
practical  opinions  on  the  subject  It  waa 
very  true   that  many  achoaunaatera  had 
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accept  religioua  instruction  not  approved 
tn  ita  jiaretita.  He  thonglit  that  hon.  gen- 
tlemen  who  were  anxious  for  religions 
education  in  the  country  would  feel  witli 
him  how  neceemry  it  was  that  thev  should 
remoTe  any  cause  of  offence  or  ohjectioDa 
in  the  minds  of  the  worldng  cksses.  For 
the  salte  of  clearTieBS  in  respect  of  existing 
schools  he  was  very  anxious  this  con- 
cession should  be  made,  and  also  to  insure, 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  were  more 
particularly  anxious  about  secular  instnic- 
tioD,  that  it  should  be  continuous  and  not 
ei^t  up  bj  religious  teaching'. 

Mr.  BKR^FORD  HOPE  ofaeerved, 
that  the  nght  hon.  genilenun's  anoment 
was  founded  on  the  bllacy  that  uie  cir- 
cumstances and  conyenience  of  all  localities 
were  similar;  but  in  some  places  it  would 
be  deemed  most  inconvenient  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  imparted  when  the 
children  were  either  thinking  of  dinner  or 
drowsy  from  the  effect  of  it,  or  that  it 
should  be  given  at  a  time  when  the  chil- 
dren come  dawdling  into  the  school  behind 
time.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  would 
prefer  other  times  than  those  named  in  the 
Bill  be  asked  for  a  wider  margin. 

Mr.  IIIBBBRT  said,  he  preferred  regu- 
lating the  houre  of  religious  teaching  Dy 
the  question,  how  can  the  secular  instruction 
be  best  given  T  The  Qoverament  were  to 
contribute  CO  per  cent,  of  the  expense,  and 
he  thought  be  bad  a  right  to  know  when  ^e 
secular  educadou  should  be  given.  On  this 
(^und  he  thought  there  was  a  serioos 
abjection  U>  the  amendment.  As  fkr 
as  b's  experience  of  schools  went  there 
would  not  be  the  least  difficult  in  working 
the  Conscience  Clause  as  it  stood  in  the 
Bill 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDBRLGT  said,  be 
wished  to  keep  to  the  Consdenoe  Clause  at 
present  in  form,  and  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  improved  by  a  time  table.  He 
admiited  that  if  there  were  a  lime  table,  a 

Sieciflc  one  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
ill.  If  the  element  of  time  were  elimi- 
nated it  would  be  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  existing  Conscience  Clause.  The  pre- 
sent system  worked  well,  and  the  existing 
Conscience  Clanw,  in  his  judgment,  was 
better  than  the  one  proposed  to  be  eubati- 
tuted  for  it,  which  woiild  ^ve  parents  the 
power  of  withdrawioff  their  children  from 
the  school  at  particular  times  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  from  a  parlicular  subject. 
Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)  would  not  perriat  in  bis  amend- 


ment, which,  if  successful,  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  country  as  a  breach  of  faith. 
It  had  gone  forth  to  the  country,  and  was 
believed  by  a  very  large  number  of  noncon- 
forming and  beneficed  clergy,  that  a  'Hme- 
table  Conscience  Clause  was  to  be  adopted. 
Since  March  last  the  managers  of  four 
Church  schools  with   which  he  was  ac- 

?iiainted,  and  which  taught  upwards  of 
,400  children  bad  adopted  a  Tim&-l*ble 
Clause  by  way  of  experiment.  Copies  of  it 
were  sent  round  to  toe  parents.  It  stated 
that  religious  instruction  would  be  given  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  hours. 
The  result  was  that^  although  half  the  puinls 
were  the  children  of  Dissenters,  only  two 
persona  availed  themselves  of  the  Conscience 
Clause.  One  workinK  man  stated  that  be 
hadneverseenaChurdicBtecbiitm,  and  on  a 
copy  being  sent  to  him  he  replied — ''  There 
are  a  good  many  things  in  it  which  I  do 
not  agree  with;  hut  you  may  teach  my 
child  as  much  of  it  as  you  like,  for  I  will 
take  care  that  it  does  him  no  harm."  A 
poor  woman  expressed  her  opinion  that  her 
child  had  not  received  enough  raUgious 
mttmction,  and  that  a  little  more  would  do 
him  good.  He  dncerely  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  in  any  way  alter  thecdause. 
Mb~  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  aU  that  hon. 
gentlemen  on  that  (the  UppoaitiiHi)  side 
asked  for  was  that  when  the  propneed 
times  for  religious  instruction  were  not  con- 
venient to  the  managers  they  should  nothe 
insisted  on.  Surely  this  was  a  demand 
which  thev  were  justified  in  urging  in  the 
name  of  lioerty,  and  he  thought  it  hard  that 
the  whole  of  the  Liberal  parlj  in  the  House 
with  the  exception  of  the  hon.  member  for 
South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease),  should  be 
arrayed  against  it.  When  the  non.  member 
(or  Sheffield  (Mr,  Mundella)  affirmed  that, 
hj  a.'isentinK  to  this  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee woiud  be  departing  from  a  covenant, 
be  Bught  to  have  remembered  that  the 
Conservative  party  had  made  great  eonces- 
eions  with  respect  to  the  measure,  Instead 
of  this  being  a  Conservative  EJdueation  BilL 
he  and  many  of  his  hon.  fiiends  only  accepted 
it  with  great  reluctance,  some  of  its  pro- 
visions being  opposed  to  their  most  che- 
rished convictions.  They  had,  indeed,  made 
large  eoncesMons  in  their  anxietr  to  promote 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  right  hon.  ^n- 
tleman  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council — 
the  education  of  the  people.  To  say  that 
all  managers  should  be  obliged  to  confine 
reh'gious  instruction  to  the  end  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  course  would  be  an 
mfraction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    He 
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had  not  suffideut  oonfidence  io  hurasn  nataie 
to  mip|ioaa  thikt  if  the;r  piMed  leligiouB  in- 
stniciion  OQ  the  one  side  uid  the  charma  of 
the  plajground  on  the  otbet,  the  former 
would  bti  embracod  in  preference  by  ecbool 
children. 

Mk.  BUXTON  said,  it  was  imposeible 
for  ft  ConacieucB  Time-table  to  be  eflectual 
unless  tbe  reUgious  iDstructioD  were  ziveu 
at  tbe  bugimuug,  not  at  the  end  of  tbe 
EChool. 

LOBO  HOBERT  MONTAGU  sud,  he 
would  support  tbe  ameDdmeiit.  A  lai^ 
majorit;  of  the  House  had  decided  that 
there  was  to  be  religious  teachiug  in  tbe 
schools ;  there  must,  therefore,  also  be  an 
ezaminatiou  in  religious  subjects ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Bui,  the  examination  in 
religious  subjects  was  not  to  be  conducted 
bj  uie  UoTemment  inapsctors.  That  duty 
would  consequeotlT  devoWe  on  the  diocesan 
inspectors,  who,  if'^the;  could  only  conduct 
the  examination  during  the  first  or  the  last 
half  hour,  would  haTotoremainidleduring, 
a.  great  part  of  the  day. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  said,  the  Presby- 
teiiana  ware  in  favour  of  a  Time-table 
Conadence  Clause.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  waa  in 
favour  of  limifing  the  houn  of  religious 
teaching  in  schools  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  tbe  dav. 

Mb.  GOLD^TE  Y  said,  this  question  ought 
to  be  looked  at  broadly.  The  general  scope 
of  the  Bill  was  to  establish  rate-aided 
schools;  but  tbe  Qovemment  had  resolved 
to  recognise  voluntan'  schools,  if  they  were 
sufficiently  elastic.  He  had  himself  estab- 
lished Church  schools  in  a  district  in  which 
there  were  a  great  many  children  running 
wild,  but  in  which  district  there  was  a 
laige  attendance  at  chapels.  He  had  adopted 
almoet  identically  the  mme  principle  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Government.  It  was 
arranged  Uuit  religious  instruction  was  to 
be  given  only  at  the  commencement  and 
end  of  the  school  hours,  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Muiy  of  tbe  children  were  soon 
attracUil  to  school,  and  the  system  worked 
extremely  well.  If  a  fixed  time  were  hud 
down  a  considerable  amount  of  discusaion 
at  tbe  local  boards  would  be  avoided.  If 
the  religioiH  instructioa  were  found  to  be 
innilKcieDt  it  would  be  quite  open  to  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  GATHUHNE  HARDY 
must  entreat  the  Oovermnent  to  consider 
Wiy  carefully  the  course  they  were  going 
to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue.    He  would  remind  the  Committee 


that  not  a  single  case  had  been  adduced  in 
which  it  had  been  shown  that  oppression 
or  interference  with  religious  convictions 
had  been  resorted  to  by  the  managers  of 
echooU,  even  under  the  existing  system.  In 
a  school  of  1,400  children,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella)  had  instanced 
only  two  cases  which  really  did  not  touch 
the  question.  He  understood  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  liave  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  tbe 
principle  of  which  he  was  in  favour  was, 
tiiat  there  should  be  freedom  of  religious 
instruction  and  liberty  of  witJidrawal.  He 
now  asked  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  to 
carry  out  that  principle.     We  had  at  the 

C resent  moment  schools  which  had  been 
rought  into  existence  and  maintained  at 
great  cost,  and  in  which,  in  reference  to  the 
questitm  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  it 
had  been  almoet  nnanimonaly  conceded 
to  the  managers  that  they  should  fix  tbe 
time  for  rehgious  teaching  which  might 
seem  to  them  to  be  most  appropriate  to- 
their  particular  schools.  Now  that,  he 
contended,  was  a  concesnon  whidi  it  was 
perfectly  reasonable  to  ask ;  and  he  would 
add  that,  instead  of  secular  instruction 
being  continued  all  day  without  interrup- 
tion,  it  would  be  better  that  the  teaching 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  consecutive  groove. 
He  quite  concurred  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  in  the  opinion  that 
in  a  great  number  of^ cases  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  tbe  school  hours  would  be 
found  to  be  the  time  most  suitable  forgiving 
religious  instruction  i  butinmony  instances 
it  would  be  quite  the  contrary.  The  great 
object  was  to  secure  that  the  religious 
teaching  when  given  should  b«  of  tbe  best 
character— that  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
iven  by  the  clergyman,  and  in  his  absence 
\j  the  schoolmaster  himself,  and  not  by 
monitors  or  pupit- teach  era.  Now  dl  that 
must  be  ven^  much  matter  of  arrangement, 
and  it  was  but  very  little  to  ask  that  the 
teacher*  and  clergymen,  having  reference  to 
the  Department  of  Education  which  was 

Slacedoverthem,  they  should,  so  longas  they 
id  not  infringe  on  the  rules  Uid  down  by 
that  departmunt  or  the  conscientious  Bcruplea 
of  parents,  be  allowed  to  fix  tbe  time  for 
religious  instruction  at  the  hour  which  was 
found  U>  be  most  convenient.  Hon.  gentle- 
men oppoaito  seemed  to  suppose  that  they 
who  eat  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House,  in  Bupporting  the  amendment, 
wishea  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  which  they  had  accepted ;  but  that 
was  fikf  ftom  being  the  &ot.    "  ' 
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M«nc«  of  oppresmoD  could  b«  pointed  to  in 
the  pMt-,  aiid,  u  they  bad  ant  kitherto 
betrftrad  the  eanfidonee  or  I^rtiament,  ho 
hoped  their  minds  would  not  be  BJienated 
by  what  they  would  be  likeir  to  regard  as 
a,  tyrannical  amendment.  He  belieTed  that 
there  would  be  very  few  withdrawals;  and 
it  wM  for  the  adranta^  of  the  children 
that  the  manaffera  should  fix  the  time,  so 
that  they  could  make  the  withdrawal  con- 
venient to  themMlrefl,  the  teachers,  and  the 
clergy  of  all  denomiuationx. 

Ma.  AOLAND  said,  the  richt  hoD. 
Ksntleman  (Mn  Qathome  Hardy)  bad  adced 
for  the  himdicdtb  time  that  cases  of  abuse, 
if  they  existed,  should  be  produced.  He 
would,  however,  remind  liim  that  the  whole 
question  resolved  itself  into  a  Btni^le  for 
power,and  that  no  casea  of  abuae  wen  beard 
o^  not  improbably,  because  the  whole  power 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  clergv  and  gentle- 
men who  founded  the  schools,  who  took 
credit  for  the  long  silence,  because  the  poor 
people  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  For  hie 
own  part,  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Chnivh  to  yield  the  point  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  had,  he  mijiht  add,  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  Baptist  in  a  small  country 
town  with  which  be  was  acquainted,  who 
stated  that  some  children  who  went  for 
admission  to  the  only  day  school  of  the 
place,  a  Church  oF  Knglaiid  school,  were 
required  to  pay  double  fees  or  to  be  bap- 
ti^.  The  result  was,  that  the  children 
were  not  admitted  to  the  school  because 
they  could  not,  as  fiaptists,  consiaentiously 
consent  to  baptism.  There  were  many 
cases,  he  beliered,  of  that  kind- 
Ms.  J.  HUWAKD  said,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge   thrown  out   by  the   right  hon. 

KQtIeman  opposite  (Ur.  Qathome  Hardy^, 
could  state  that  in  one  village  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  children  of  Dissenters 
who  attended  the  Church  of  Kngland  school 
were  called  upon  to  pay  double  fees.  If 
this  amendment  were  agreed  to  it  would 
not  last  for  12  months,  ^d  it  would  be  no 
settlement  of  the  question  at  all. 

Ub.  W.  B.  FUUSTER  said,  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  not  go  into  particular 
cases.  It  was  possible  to  quote  many  of 
them ;  but  lliey  almost  all  applied  to  pni- 
ticular  religious  observances  outside  the 
Achools,  like  those  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, or  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
the  Sunday- whools.  The^  wars  all  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  protec- 
tion to  the  parents.  He  did  not  complain 
of  thia  point  oeing  raised,  and  he  was  sure 
'''tt  the  conduct  of  hon.  gentlemm  mi  the 


the  pment  aessioii,  and  that  tber  resUv 
felt  the  objection  tliey  now  uitted.  He  coold, 
however,  honestly  say  that,  looking  at  tlw 
whole  question  from  both  points  of  view, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  existing  schools  to  adopt  Uta 
clause  as  it  stood. 

Hb.  DIXON  said,  he  most  protest  sfraiDst 
the  notion  that  silence  procaedod  from  an 
inability  to  mention  instances  of  the  nature 
alluded  to.  He  knew  of  one  esse,  bat  after 
the  appeal  iust  made  he  would  not  qnfito 
the  {uirticulara,  in  which  a  man  who  wrote 
complaining  of  oppression,  b^ged  that  his 
name  might  not  be  made  public,  for  fear  of 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue  to 
himself.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  silence  was  solely  attribCH 
table  to  fear. 

Question  put — "  That  the  words  '  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  stand  pert  of  the 

The  Committee  diudtd: — Ayes  223; 
Noes  128 ;  Majority  100. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  he  would  pro- 
pose, as  an  amendment,  in  page  3,  lino  14, 
to  leave  out  "  such  meeting,  and  insert 
"  the  daily  school  course."  He  boKeved 
that  two  services  a  day  would  meet  all 
cases,  and  that  there  was  an  intention, 
under  tlie  words  of  the  clause  as  they  stood, 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  by  giving  re%ious  instruction  in  the 
middle  oithe  day. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  he  hoped 
the  amendment  would  not  be  pressed. 
How  would  it  operate  under  the  half-lime 
system  F 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrmon. 

Loan  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
words  requiring  the  time  table  to  be  «a- 

E roved  by  the  Education  Department  should 
g  omitted.  He  sup]>oaed  the  object  wu 
to  secufe  that  sumcient  time  should  be 
devoted  to  secular  instruction,  and  hs 
wished  to  ask  As  right  hon.  sentlenian  the 
Vice-President  of  the  OouncU  whethM  the 
security  could  not  be  taken  in  another  way, 
for  managers  objected  to  be  controlled  in 
such  a  matter,  and  objected  to  the  cor- 
respondence  wnich  the  provision  would 
involve  P 

Mb.  OOLUNS  said,  he  presumed  thsA 
that  secDntv  was  obtained  indirectly  by 
requiring  cbildnn  to  paHKMrtuBBtaiMMd 
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m  wcalu  subjects,  so  thst  the  matter  might 
ba  left  tothe  pecuniary  iateieetaofnuinagfliB. 
Mb.  W.  k  FORSTER  wid,  thehtm. 
member  (Mr.  Colliiu)  had  practically 
answered  the  quertion  of  the  noble  lord, 
bat  »t  present,  under  the  Code,  it  was  re- 
quired that  each  attendejice,  in  a  monuDg 
uid  an  afternoon,  should  be  for  two  hours; 
Hid  it  would  now  be  probably  necBBSarj  to 
wy  that  that  two  hours  should  be  devoted 


■aid,  that  what  he  objected  to  wm  that  tiie 
tim*  taUa  should  have  to  be  approred  b; 
the  department. 

Ub.  ACLAND  said,  now  that  the  period 
for  religious  instnictioo  bad  been  fixed,  he 
thought  that  within  the  timit«  prescribed, 
the  rest  migat  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 


Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  said,  he 
hoped  the  riKht  hon.  gentleman  would  not 
consent  to  the  omisaion  of  tbe  words  re- 

JniriDg  the  approval  of  the  department. 
t  was  important  to  do  nothing  to  dimioiah 
pablic  coandoDce  in  the  Conscience  Clause ; 
and  if  there  was  an  honest  intention  to  give 
a  ful>  measure  of  secular  education,  uidnot 
(o  abuse  the  Conscience  Clause,  there  was 
DO  reason  why  mansgers  should  not  seod 
their  time  tattle  to  be  approved  bj  the 
deportment. 

Mb.  C ANDLISII  said,  if  tJie  amendment 
were  agreed  to  it  would  be  open  to  mana- 
gers to  Biake  the  proportions  of  relijsiaus 
and  secular  instruction  just  what  they  liked. 
Mb.  OOWPER- temple  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  masters  and 


W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  al- 
though his  noble  fiieod  (Lord  Frederick 
CaTendish)  had  held  out  a  bribe  to  him, 
inaamuch  as  the  (ocaminadon  of  the  time 
tkUea  would  involve  great  additional  labour 
at  the  Priv7  Council  office,  ;et  be  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  reUin  the  words.  If 
be  were  to  asKot  to  the  amendment,  he 
mn»t  afterwarda  propose  to  fix  a  cortain 
odnimum  lime  for  secular  instruction.  Ho 
preferred  the  proyision  in  the  Bill ;  but  if 
tha  noble  lord  proposed  his  amendment  on 
Che  report,  there  would  then  be  an  oppoi- 
tniutj  for  reconsidering  the  mattar. 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  icithdrawn. 

Db.  BREWER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
iiM>Te>  ID  page  3,  aub-sectioB  2,  line  18,  to 
Inve  ODt  aU  afUr  "  room,"  to  end  of  sub- 
section, and  insert — 


"  And  no  scholar  shall  be  privileged  to  atteod 
te  instructioo  in  relicioui  subjects  or  ooj  reli- 
gious service  held  within  ichool  hours  excapt 
at  tbe  request  of  (ha  parenti  or  guardians  ol 


request  that  C.  D.,  now  a  scholar  _  ,, 
tbe  school],  may  bs  admitted  into  the  chsi  for 
religious  inatructiao,  and  may  attend  ths  reli- 
gious service  conduced  in  the  said  school  [here 
state  at  what  time  and  by  whom]. 


The  olqect  of  the  amendment  was  to  obvi- 
ate the  objection  ui^^  to  every  Conscience 

Clause — that  it  nWed  in  an  invidious  posi- 
tion tbe  child  wnose  parent  withdrew  him 
from  the  duty  or  privilege  common  to  all 
of  attending  religious  instruction,  and  that 
it  took  from  the  parents  the  natural  re~ 
—onsibility  in  the  matter  of  tbe  reh'giona 
iucation  of  their  children. 

Mb.  W.  B.  FOBSTER  said,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  member  (Dr.  Brewer)  would  not 
press  bis  amendment.  Under  the  Con- 
science Clause,  as  it  originally  stood,  a 
written  notice  was  required,  but  a  good 
deal  of  objection  was  made  to  a  notice. 
The  ^at  advantage  of  the  Time-table 
Conscience  Clause  was,  that  it  would  be 
self-working,  and  would  require  neither 
notice  on  the  one  side  .nor  claim  on  the 
other.  He  thought  that  would  be  best  both 
for  the  schoolmaster  and  parent.  It  would 
also  prevent  a  good  deal  of  denominational 
canvassing.  He  was  perfectly  sure  bis  boo. 
friend  had  brought  Torward  the  amend- 
ment in  the  interest  of  rehgions  teaching, 
but  he  could  not  but  think  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  it. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  thoue^ht  tbe 
ameodment  involved  an  important  principle, 
and  would  do  a  great  deal  ta  secure  reli- 
gious Uberty,  especially  in  mral  districts. 

Mb.  COLUNS  said,  that  the  religions 
difficulty  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  theo- 
rists, not  of  practical  men.  He  hoped  the 
Oommittee  would  not  listen  to  the  amend- 

Mn.  ILLINQWORTH  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  child  should  be  placed  tinder 
religious  instruction  withont  the  previous 
assent  of  his  parents. 

Mr.  dent  said,  that  if  the  schoolmaster 
were  required  to  go  about  toget  the  parents 
of  children  to  ugn  a  reqnisition  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  would  be  wasted  in  so  doing. 


Amendment  tiei/alwei/. 
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Mb.  DIXON  moved  an  unendmeot  to 
render  the  meauog  of  the  danse  more  clear. 
Hepropoaed  to inaert  the  words  "thoachool 
during  in  line  19,  aod  then  the  clAose 
-would  stand  thna — 

"  And  any  schalu- majr  be  withdnmi  hy  her 
or  hia  parent  from  'the  achool  during 'such  ob- 
Bervance  or  iastructinn,  without  forftldng  an; 
at  the  other  benefita  ot  the  school.' 
His  object  wea  to  eariT  out  what  he  had 
alwavs  understood  to  m  the  intenlion  of 
the  Qovenunent,  and  the  interpretation 
usnally  put  on  the  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  secoad  reading.  Unless 
this  were  done  the  Tirae-table  Conscience 
Clause  would  not  be  self-working. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  liae  Ifi,  after 
tie  word  "  from,"  to  insert  the  words  "  the 
school  during.'' — (_Mr.  Dixon.) 

Hit.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  hoped 
tha  Committee  would  keep  the  clause  as  it 
was.  It  had  been  drawn  with  tbij  RTsat 
CSM  and  thought,  and  the  object  was  to 
meet  what  he  coagiHered  the  real  wish  of 
the  Committee — that  whoever  objected  to 
his  child's  reliffiouB  instructioD  or  preseuoe 
St  religious  ohserrMice  should  be  abla, 
without  forfeitior  anj  other  benefits  of  the 
school,  to  withdraw  his  child  from  that 
insttuction  or  observauce.  The  ban.  mem- 
ber lor  Binningbom  (Mr,  Dixon)  seemed 
to  have  put  the  same  construction  on  the 
llme-Uble  Conscience  Clause  as  his  (Mr. 
yf.  E.  Forster's)  eon,  who  said—"  Oh,  I 
wish  we  had  that  at  fiugbjt  Would  not 
we  all  turn  Dissenters  and  cut  first  leasonP" 
That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govera- 
ment  It  was  not  desired  to  break  into  the 
discipline  of  the  schools.  [Mr.  Uobsman 
Bud,  he  wished  to  know  where  the  children 
would  be  withdrawn  to  for  secular  instruc- 
tion P]  He  could  not  poeitiTelj  say  where 
thej  would  be  withdrawn  to,  for  the  reason 
that  he  did  not  know  the  circumstances  of 
every  school  in  the  kingdom.  In  most 
schoijis  —  certainly  in  moat  OoTemment 
schools,  there  were  clAss-rooms^  and  wher- 
ever there  wis  a  class-room  it  would  be 
perfectly  easv  to  put  the  child  to  secular 
instruction  anrisg  tbe  time  set  apart  for 
religious  instruction.  Where  these  were 
Dot,  the  matter  must  be  left  to  tbe  managers 
to  make  the  best  arranftements  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  Parliament  under  the 
tapervimeu  of  tbe  Qovemment  inspectors. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  child  should 
have  less  teaching  than  the  other  children 
because  his  parents  objected  to  his  receiving 
religious  instruction. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter.     [COMHITTBB— CoitMous.]  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  siud,  being  quite 
satisfied  with  the  eiplanation  of  the  right 
hcHi.  Kentleman,  he  woi^d  not  press  the 
amendment  he  bad  upon  the  paper  boariog 
on  this  (ubjeet,  the  only  object  of  which 
wiis  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  should 
not  be  interfered  with. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  bo 
there  inserted.'' 

The  Committee  dwided:  —  Ayes  S5 ; 
Noes  379 ;  Majority  344. 

Ma.  DICKINSON  said,  he  would  b^  to 
movC|  in  page  3,  line  21,  after  sub-section 
2,  to  insert  the  following  sub-BBctJons : — 

"3.  Thatitbe  not  iDcumbsDt  to  leach  some 
roLgious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  ia 
such  schooL 

"4.  tliat  no  person  beor  be  disqualilied  from 
heinit  a  manager  or  teacher  of  such  school  by 


"fi.  That  no  person  other  than  the  teacher 
shall  have  any  superintendence  or  authority 
in  such  school,  unless  authorised  fay  tbe 
managers." 

He  wished  to  abolish  tests  as  regaided 
these  schools,  which  ought  to  be,  not  the 
minister's  or  the  clergTmen's  schools,  but 
the  parish  schools. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  amend- 
ment was  unnecessary.  Purely  secular  schools 
were  already  admitfod  under  the  Bill,  just 
the  same  as  denominational  schools  which 
accepted  the  conditjona  of  no  denomina- 
tional inspection  and  a  'Kmo-table  Clause. 
U  it  was  meant  that  it  should  be  a  condi- 
tion of  aidinK  public  elemontaiy  schools 
that  no  catecnism  was  to  he  taught  in 
them,  the  Committee  would  hardly  agree 
to  such  a  proposal. 

Amendment,  by  leare,  ujiOdraum. 

Mb.  DIXON  moved  an  atnendmeBt^  pro- 
viding that  "tie  religiou  instniction  ^idl 
not  w  given  in  a  room  where  secular  in- 


hat  tbe  amendment    could   be  eaafy 
carried  out.    But  what  he  wanted  to  meet 
was  the  case  of  the  small  schools,  where 
theie  waa  only  one  schoolroom,  and  where 
if  the  religioiis  and    secular   insUvetions 
ire  to  be  carried  on  together  there  woold 
»smri]ybe  some  confiision.     He  wished 
such  schools  to  prevent  those  children 
who  wished  to  avoid  the  ie%ioiiB  instruc- 
tion from  beariiig  and    taking  any  part 
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Sm  ROUNDELL  PALMER  sud,  one 
would  suppose  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Dixon)  bad  never  been  to  scbool.  If  he 
faftd  been,  hU  experience  wouid  probablj 
coindda  with  hia,  that  different  claaaee 
might  be  goinf;  on  ^n  different  parte  of  a 
TObin  at  the  same  time;  and  did  the  hon. 
member  euppOBe  that  children  who  were 
beioK  taught,  for  iDstanc«,  writing  or  butub, 
were  so  very  aniioas  to  imbibe  some  other 
lesson  that,  ioetead  of  attending  to  the 
things  which  the;  had  been  set  to  learn, 
tbej  would  keep  their  minds  and  ears  and 
eyes  open  for  other  subjects  P 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  must  object  to 
anch  points  being  raised  without  notice, 
and  he  would  suggest  to  the  bon.  member 
(Mr.  Dixon)  to  withdraw  hia  amendment, 
sod  bring  it  up  on  the  report 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  siud,  on  the  part 
of  the  Qoremment,  be  could  not  accept  the 
amendment.  It  would,  he  thought,  be 
absurd  to  lay  down  the  rule  that,  bowcTer 
large  a  room  might  be,  secular  and  religious 
tea)cbing  mi^bt  not  be  carried  on  in  different 
portions  of  it  at  the  same  time.  He  must 
again  entreat  the  hon.  member  to  repose 
some  confidence  in  the  inspectors,  as  welt 
u  in  tbe  good  feeling  of  tuose  conneoted 
with  the  Bcnools,  to  see  that  tbe  conditions 
of  the  Qovemment  grant  were  complied 
with. 

Mb.  DIZON  contended  tbat  one  set  of 
children  might  be  in  one  comer  of  a  room 
engaged  io  writing,  and  that  religious  in- 
atrucdon  mk-bt  bo  given  within  a  few  feet 
of  them,  so  t£at  they  would  bear  everything 
that  was  said. 

Mb.  WHAXLEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Richmond  (SirRonn- 
dell  Pdmer)  had  asked  what  passible  harm 
could  come  from  religious  ins^ction  being 
carried  on  in  tbe  schools,  eonsidering  that 
the  children  would  not  understand  what 
they  overheard, -and  consequently  could  not 
carry  it  away.  But  it  bad  been  found  in 
this  country,  and  in  other  coontries,  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  was  inconsistent 
with  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  The  professors  of  religion,  as 
distjuguished  from  religious  people,  bad 
always  maintained  that  their  interests  were 
inconsistent  with  education.  Tbe  Roman 
Cathobcs,  for  instance,  endeavoured,  «s  fur 
as  poasible,  to  prevent  the  minds  of  children 
from  being  so  enlarged  upon  secular  sub- 
jects as  to  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
on  religious  subjects. 

Ajoendment,  by  leave,  witAdraten. 


LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
was  important  for  tbe  Committee  to  bear 
mind  that  denominational  inspection  did 
not  mean  inspection  in  the  rebcious  teach- 
ing. Newspaper  writers  bad  laboured  hard 
olute  in  spreading  this  confusion  of  terms. 
The  next  sentence  in  the  clause  of  the 
Bill  proved  that  they  were  two  distinct 
things,  for  al^r  abolishing  denominational 
inspection  it  went  on  to  enact  that  there 
should  also  be  no  inquiry  into  reJiDous  in- 
struction. The  latter  he  did  dJ^rish  to 
retain ;  the  former  he  desired  to  preserve. 
The  cardinal  rule  of  the  Privy  Council, 
passed  on  September  24,  1839,  was  that 
the  Qovemment  inspectors  should  not  inter- 
' —  with  religious  mstruction ;   they  only 


might  be  seen  by  Olauee  14  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  and  by  the  "  instructione  to 
inspectors   upon   their    appointment." 


1844,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  good  de»l 

ispoadence,  ther  were  allowed  t« 

ine  Church  schools  in  the  Bible,  the 


liturgy,  and  the  catechism ;  but  they  did 
BO  not  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  for 
the  archbishops.     That  had  been  ftiUy  ex- 

?lained  by  the  present  GhanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1803,  when  be  introduced 
the  Revised  Code.  What  was  tbe  force  of 
the  words  in  the  Bill  which  be  proposed  to 
limit  P  The  Bill  would  allow  the  Queen's 
appointment  of  in^tectors  to  be  sbeohite 
and  unfettered  by  the  vetoes  of  the  varions 
religious  bodies.  In  other  words,  the  Bill 
maao  the  will  of  the  Education  Department 
become  omnipotent.  As  the  result  uf  a 
solemn  compact,  after  a  severe  controversy 
of  tlie  management  clauses,  the  denomina- 
tions were  allowed  a  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  tbe  inspectors  who  were  to  examine 
in  their  schoom;  and  this  right  was  em- 
bodied in  the  trust  deed  of  each  school. 
But,  according  to  the  Bill,  this  compact  was 
departed  from,  and  the  IMvy  Council  would 
have  a  rigbt  to  send  down  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  inspect  tbe  Protestant  schools  and  a  Pro- 
testant to  inspect  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  Why  was  the  denominational  in- 
spection done  away  with  P  Why  was  the 
national  feiUitobebroken?  Whywere these 
concordats  to  be  forgotten  P  Why  were 
10,000  truEt  deeds  to  be  set  at  nought  by 
tbe  absolute  fiat  of  the  State  P  The  Vice- 
Fiesident  said,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  that 
it  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  '"speo- 
tora  from  crossing  each  other's  paths.  This 
was,  therefore,  a  question  of  money.  Let 
the  Committee  see  now  large  a  question  it 
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wu;  let  tbem  coorider  for  nrlut  MTing' 
the?  were  asked  to  break  &itli.  An  iDffl>eo- 
tor^  cahij  row  to  £300  a  jeu;  ma  he 
got  £2S0  of  "  penonal  sJlowwicea,"  -which 
oovered  traTeUmg  expeiues.  Ko  reduction 
couH  be  made  foe  eT.mtiog  inspectOTS:  but 
what  would  be  the  ultimata  saving  P  These 
perBoDol  allowances  amounted  to  £G,4<iB  a 
year.  There  were  73  inspectora — of  whom 
11  were  Scotch,  and  one  was  both  Scotch 
and  Kngli^.  The  travelling  eipenees  of 
the  02  English  inspectora  amounted  to 
£5,494.  Sow,  of  these  62  inspectors,  48 
were  inapectors  of  English  Church  schools, 
■cd  their  districts  did  not  overlap ;  11  were 
lay,  and  3  were  Homan  Catholic  inspectors. 
The  districte  of  these  14  were  those  which 
overlapped.  Sow,  if  tho  expenses  of  these 
were  reduced  by  one-half  (which  would  not 
be  the  case),  the  saving  eiTected  by  the 
change  would  amount  to  no  more  than  £G20 
ft  year.  Por  this  sum  they  were  to  break 
all  the  solemn  concordats  and  override  the 
trust  deeds  of  10,000  schools.  He  should. 
tfaraefoie,  move,  in  line  3 1 ,  after  "  Inspectors, 
to  insert,  "appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Orders  in  Council  at  present  in  force  in  '    ' 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sid,  he  did  not 
conader  this  clanae  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pact referred  to.  It  did  not  follow  that  the 
conditioiis  mode  with  the  various  denomina- 
tions weie  conditiona  which  were  always 
to  remain.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  tkat 
the  tmst  deeds  required  denominational 
inspection.  Opinions  varied  from  time  to 
tiiue,  and  certainly  many  acceptors  of  the 
grant  were  now  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  on  advantage  not  to  have  this  denomi- 
national  inspection  any  longer.  Tho  change 
involved  not  only  the  saving  of  money,  but 
another  and  greater  advantage  in  the  shape 
of  a  much  better  organisation  of  the  work 
of  inspection. 

Mb.  J.  0.  TALBOT  said,  it  was  only 
human  nature  that  teachers  shoukt  neglect 
a  subject  on  which  their  pupils  were  not  to 
be  examined. 

Amendment  iKgatived. 

Ma.  M'AETTIUR  said,  that  as  the  clause 
stood  it  was  open  to  any  inspector  volun- 
tarily to  esamme  in  religion,  or  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  do  so.  He  (Mr.  M'Arthur) 
desired  their  examinations  shouki  be  con- 
fined to  secular  subjects^  and  he  would 
move  in  po^e  3,  aulheection  3,  line  22,  to 
leave  out  "  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  dudes 
of  such  inspector  to,"  and  insert,  "  no  such 


Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  the  wtnda 

of  the  Bill  and  those  of  the  amendment 
practicaljy  come  to  the  some  thing,  &t  it 
might  be  taken  for  grftnled  that  a  Govern' 
ment  official  would  not  do  that  which  it 
was  declared  was  no  port  of  his  duty.  At 
the  present  time  it  was  the  dutyof  aOhnicli 
of  England  inspector  to  examine  in  rdigioD. 
Tho  words  of  the  clause  were  not  so  arbi- 
trary as  those  of  the  amendment,  which  be 
hoped  would  not  be  passed. 

LonB  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
preferred  the  clause  as  it  stood.  Eiami' 
tion  in  religion,  as  distinct  from  denomina- 
tional inspection,  was  of  service  to  the 
State ;  in  proof  of  which  he  might  refer  to 
a  passage  from  the  "  Instructions  to  Inspec- 
tors upon  Ihe  administration  of  the  Revised 
Code,  issued  by  the  present  Chfuicellor  of 
the  Exchequer  when  he  was  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  to  the  efiect  that  an 
examination  in  religious  knowledge  "affords 
the  best  means  whereby  to  test  what 
general  efiect  their  teaching  had  upon  their 
minds." 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  he  had  heard  of 
inspectors  undertaking  examinations  volun- 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  they  were 
encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  schools  which,  although 
they  did  not  receive  aid,  hod  yet  received 
building  grants.  This  vfas  not  a  matter 
which  the  Government  would  be  perti- 
nacious about ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  courted 
to  the  inspectors,  he  trusted  his  hon.  firiend 
would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mk.  J.  HOWARD  said,  that  the  terms 
of  the  clause,  while  apparently  in  the  im- 
perstive  mood,  were  reaJly  permissive.  Ho 
had  certainly  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  no  examination  by  the  State  into  the 
reli^ous  instruction.  If,  as  he  hoped,  it 
were  intended  to  preclude  examinatioii,  it 
wonld  be  better  to  adopt  tho  amendment 
If  there  was  so  litlje  difierenoe  between 
them  he  hoped  the  Government  would  give 

Mr.  GK^DSTONEaaid,  the  amendment 
would  preclude  an  inspector,  in  his  own 
holidays,  from  examining  a  school  in  his 
personal  capacity  on  the  invitation  of  a 
friend.  The  words  of  the  olame,  which 
were  adequate  for  their  purpose,  were  only 
intended  to  apply  to  tlmt  portion  of  an 
inspector's  time  dutvig  which  he  was  acting 
as  a  public  servant  He  was  sure  thev 
would  not  wish  to  employ  words  which 
would  amount  to  on  innnoa  of  private 
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tha  debalfl  jesteidaj,  ha  qaotod  Mas  ftoti 
izom  a.  prioted  paper,  lelotiiig  bo  tha  Vm- 
byteriaiu  is  the  Dorth  of  Ire£Hid,aDd  ooniw 
mented  upon  tham.  The  hon.  numlMr 
far  Livenwol  (Mr.  Bftthbone)  afimwards 
charged  him  with  misqaotiiig;  and  u  be 
(Mr.  S.  Cave)  had  read  tha  paper  hnrriedtf, 
and  quoted  marelj  from  memotj,  he  bowed 
to  the  hon.  gaatleman'a  conection.  On 
looking  at  the  paper  again  this  morning, 
however,  he  found  that  he  had  raall;  qaoted 
from  it  corracUj,  and  that  the  hon.  ment- 


Mk.  MTAl.T,  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
tba  House  intended  that  there  ahouU  be  no 
flxamination  or  inspection  of  religious  in- 
structian ;  and  Ite  was  sure  that  Uisaenteia 
KaQerallr  had  been  reconciled  to  tlie  fiilL  so 
&T  as  the^  were  .reconciled  to  it,  bj  tiiat 
ooneideration.  Surelj,  therefore,  an  in- 
Bpectoi  in  hie  capadtj  of  inspector,  should 
be  prevented  by  clear  words  from  doing 
that  which  the  Ilonse  did  not  intend  him 
to  do. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  he  wouU 
auggeet  that  tha  foUowiug  words  should  bo 
Bubstituled  lor  thoae  propcsed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  lAmbeth  {Mt.  M'Arthnr) — 
*'  and  DO  auch  inspector  ^lall  aa  part  of  his 
dutr,"  &c. 

Uk.  OULLIXS  eud,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
member  for  lAmbeth  would  be  content  with 
Biestion  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 


Ub.  reed  said,  the  words  proposed  br 
the  risht  hon,  gcoitleman  (Mi.  F(»ster) 
Memed  to  create  a  ^eatar  difficulty  than 
the  words  in  the  BUL  The  Oorem- 
ment  had  stated  moet  diatincti;  that  the 
in^koctor  shall  not  in  an;  sense  make  any 
examiaation  into  the  religious  instruction, 
and  if  thej  meant  that  the  strongest  words 
onght  to  be  used.       

Mr.  AUBEBON  HERBERT  said,  he 
thought  the  introdaclion  of  the  words  "  on 
the  occaaon  of  his  official  vi^t,"  would  be 
better. 

Ma.  M'ARTIIUR  s^d,  he  would  with- 
draw his  amendment,  and  propose,  instead, 
the  wotds,  "and  no  such  iuspoctor  shall  in 
his  official  capacity,"  &c. 

Amendment  «oAAifrwm.'  the  amendment 
to  add  the  words — "  and  no  such  inspector 
HhBll  in  his  official  oapadtj,"  agreid  to. 

House  retttmed. 


HOUSE    OF    OOMMONB, 
June  28th,  1870. 

ELEMENT AKY   EDDC4TI0N 

[re-commilled)  bill — [bill  167.] 

(ifr.  tV.  E.   Ferrer,  Mr.  Stcnlary  Bma.) 

couuTFTEK.    [ProgTtu  27(A  June.} 

Bill  etmiidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Ha.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  wished 

to  make  an  explanation.    In  the  oourse  of 


ber  for  Liverpool  must  have  supposed  him 
to  have  been  qaotiog  ir<»n  soma  other  p^wr. 
The  matter  was  not  of  very  mnch  coat^ 
queoce ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  vindi- 
cate what  he  had  sud,  as  he  felt  stmnglj 
that  any  misquotaticm  from  carelesaDeaa 
was  only  a  degree  better  than  di^oneetjin 
argument 

Clause  7  (BegolaUons  for  ocodoct  of 
public  elementary  BchotJs). 

Loud  ROBEKT  MONTAGU  moved,  in 
pa^e  3,  sub-section  4,  line  28,  after  "  con- 
dibons,"  invert  "contained  in  tha  schedule 
to  this  Act,  and  which  are."  The  noUa 
lord  Btid  the  amendment  was  not  contrary 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Qorem- 
ment,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  accept  it  A  short  time 
ago  the  Prime  Af  inister  proposed  a  compro- 
mise in  three  parts,  two  of  which  were  oon- 
cassione  to  hon.  members  below  the  gang- 
way on  the  other  aide  of  the  House,  wlme 
the  third  was  a  concesdon  ofieied  as  n 
makeweight  to  the  Oonsemtivee.  Hie 
first  concesBon  was  tha  adoption  of  tha 
amendment  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
South  Haippihira  (lu.  Cowper-Temple), 
while  the  second  was  a  proposal  that  the 
managers  of  voluntarv  schools  ahonld  have 
no  connection  with  uie  school  boards ;  oi 
in  other  words  that  they  should  receive  no 
assistance  out  of  the  rales.  Those  were 
concessions  to  hon.  members  below  the 
gangway  on  tha  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  they  were  both  made  nermanent  and 
put  into  the  Bill.  The  thira  concesaion,  or 
makeweight  for  the  Conservativea,  was  the 
proposal  that  in  future  the  voluntas  sdioole 
and  the  rata-pejd  schools  should  all  reodve 
an  increase  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  of 
theirgrant.  Thatincreasedgiantwould  be 
a  great  assistance  to  the  schools,  and  it 
would  be  a  ftur  and  just  concesaion;  bnt 
it  ought,  like  tha  others,  to  be  made  per- 
manent, and  put  into  the  Bill.  It  was  only 
just  that  thfj  shoold  be  equally  permanent 
and  secure.  If  it  was  not  so  traated,  th^ 
would  have  ft  fereiish  agitation  next  feur^ 
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fli  tbe  hoQ.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  V.  HarcouTt)  bad  promised  them. 
That  agitation  would  be  iajurioua  botb  to 
the  cuifte  of  education  and  to  the  country 
seDerally.  The  whole  question  would  then 
be  rO'Opened  with  great  bittemesa  and  ill' 
feeling.  He  Teutured  to  remind  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  little  coldness — he  would 
not  call  it  BChiam — which  existed  between 
the  Mioiaterial  part^  abare  tbe  gangway 
and  the  largerpaitjiittingbelowthe  gang- 
war.  Now,  tbe  cause  of  that  coolness  the 
right  hon,  gentleman,  he  bad  no  doubt, 
desired  to  remore  ;  the  serious  wound 


ulcerous  sore  of  agitation  to  bareDnoTedF 
If,  having  made  onepart  of  the  compromise 
permanent  in  the  Bill,  he  would  do  the 
same  bj  tbe  other  part,  he  trusted  that,  the 

whole  matter  bein^  finall;  settled,  and 
there  being  no  object  for  agitation,  the 
great  Liberal  partj  might  be  again  re-united. 
But  let  him  suppose  that  that  party  became 
re-Dnit«d,  by  some  miraculous  meann,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  although 
tbe  Close  oi  irritetion  etill  remained ;  then 
the  new  Code,  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
table,  would  be  rejected  by  the  Uouee, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  (hat  hon. 
gentlemen  sitlmg  below  the  gangway 
wonld  get  their  half  of  tbe  compromise, 
while  the  other  half  would  be  lost  to 
those  who  sat  ou  the  Opposition  benches. 
Tbe  rate  would  then  became  very  high  in 
eyery  parish  in  England,  and  odium  would 
thereby  be.  cast  on  tbe  uhole  ineaaure. 
As  to  the  voluntary  schools,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  maximum  grant  of  60  per 
cent,  while  they  lost  those  other  sources  of 
income  on  wbico  they  bad  hitherto  rtlied, 
tbey  would  be  btarved  out,  and  the  Bill 
would  be  a  measure  not  to  complete,  but 
entirely  to  supersede  the  existing  system. 
That  was  his  irst  reason  for  desiring  that 
tbat  portion  of  thenew  Revised  Code  which 
relaledto  the  conditione  on  which  the  grants 
were  to  be  Biven  should  be  put  iuto  one  of 
the  ichedulea  of  the  Bill,  f^ecundly:  if 
that  were  not  done,  there  would  be  a  per- 

Ktual  liability  to  chnngo  by  the  Kduoition 
partmentorbytheKoose.  The  Minister 
at  tjie  department  might  have  diflertnt 
views,  or  might  simply  be  given  to  change. 
The  Bgitatiou  out-of-doors,  whii^h  had  been 
promised,  might  force  a  cliange  on  the 
Minister.  Yet  surely  those  who  for  40 
years  had,  with  their  oivn  resources,  fought 
the  battle  of  education,  had  a  btttrr  ri)tht 
tofixityofteniuetlian  those  indolent,  squalid 


persona  whom  the  Prime  MinisteT  had  that 
year  t^en  nuder  his  protection.  1  he  evils 
of  insecurity  or  liability  to  change  were 
knovm  in  every  pursuit.  In  trade  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises,  tbe  least  likelihood  of 
change  put  an  end  to  energy.  Nothing — he 
had  the  authority  of  the  Home  Secretai; 
and  of  the  Colouial  Minister  for  saying, 
stood  so  much  in  the  way  of  educational 
ptogresa  as  that  want  of  confidence  which 
fear  of  change  engendered.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  report  of  136G-6  were  these — 
"Notlimg  has  stood,  and  nothing  now  etaoda 
more  in  l£e  w.y  of  progresa  than  the  want  of 
confidence  engendered  by  frequent  chaDges." 
All  the  inspector*  in  1866-6  had  reported 
tbat  this  sense  of  insecurity  was  detrimentaL 
That  was  his  second  reason  for  desiring  that 
the  new  Code  should  be  embodied  in  tho 
Act.  In  the  third  place,  tbe  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  bad  stated,  in  answer  to  Uie 
hon.  member  for  Buteshire  (Mr.  Dairy  mple), 
tbat  be  could  not  ley  upon  the  table  the 
alterations  which  were  to  be  made  in  the 
Revised  Cods  because  he  did  not  know 
what  the  conditions  of  the  Bill  would  be 
when  it  became  law.  Now,  if  the  new  Code 
was  to  depend  upon  the  Bill,  the  Bill  de- 

Knded  upon  the  Code ;  and  tbe  Code  might 
so  framed  as  to  change  the  character  of 
the  Bill.  Tbe  Committes  were,  therefore, 
asked  to  legislate  on  the  subject  in  the 
dark.  The  House  had  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  new  Code  should  be  placed  before 
them  as  a  guide  for  their  present  proceed- 
ings, instead  of  deferring  its  consideration 
to  another  session,  when  tbe  Bill  would  be 
law,  and  the  present  det^ls  and  difficultiea- 
would  be  fonfotten ;  but  the  promised  agi- 
tation would  be  rampant  and  distracting. 
Another  reason  for  pressing  the  amendment 
was  that  the  Bill  already  gave  too  large 
powers  to  tbe  Education  Department.  Be 
alluded  to  tbe  powers  of  tJie  department 
whenever  a  school  board  was  "in  default" 
If  the  school  boards,  for  example,  did  not 
carry  out  the  behests  of  tbe  departmuit,. 
the  latter  could  then  appoint  persons  to 
erect  buildings  for  schools,  and  ali  the  ex- 

Eenses  wbicb  they  chose  to  incur  would 
ave  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  rates,  ^o,  again, 
al!  the  13,000  to  15,000  bodies  of  legal 
trustees  throughout  the  country  were  to  do 
swept  away  under  the  new  system,  and  tha 
Education  Department  was  to  take  their 
place.  He  did  not  desire  that  theee  powers 
should  be  absolutely  taken  out  of  tbe  Bill ; 
but  he  thought  what  be  had  urged  showed, 
to  say  the  least,  tbe  desirableness  of  ren- 
dering the  present  compiomise  permanent 
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bv  iiueitiiig  it  in  ttie  BiU.  If  the  Educatton 
IJepartment  wen  &  penoaneiit  bodj,  the 
oonntcy  might  tnut  it ;  hut  it  wu,  as  the 
HooBS  knew,  an  ofishoot  of  putj  govero- 
ment,  and  the  appointment  of  the  heada  of 
the  department  was  made  to  relieve  the 
Qxif^cies  of  a  Minister.  If  the  Hoiue 
denred  to  avoid  agitation  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  question  next  jear;  if  they  desited 
to  unite  the  Libenl  partj ;  if  thej  desired 
to  stop  frequent  changes  in  order  to  prO' 
mot«  the  prioress  of  education ;  if  thej 
desired  not  to  l^islate  in  the  dark ;  if  they 
feaied  the  absolute  powers  of  the  depart- 
ment, they  must  have  the  Revised  Code 
inserted  in  the  Bill  ao  lai,  at  least,  as  it 
related  to  the  ^laaX^ 

Hb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  was  not  very  kind  as 
re^^uded  the  Bill,  nor  did  it  correspond 
with  the  very  humane  sentiments  to- 
wards the  measure  which  the  noble  lord 
expressed  on  the  previous  night.  Be 
felt  bound,  at  the  same  Uma,  to  say 
that  the  bumanity  of  the  noble  lord 
towards  the  Liberal  party  was  such  aa 
to  demand  bis  immediate  and  weim  recog- 
mtioD.  The  noble  lord  compassionated 
them  on  the  atate  of  schism  in  which  he 
found  them;  and,  after  listeDine'  to  h.\a 
observations,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had 
derived  his  inspiration  From  having  observed 
what  had  occurred  three  nichts  ago  in 
•'another  place;"  and  as  if  he  had  acquired 
from  that  occmrronce  a  rery  lively  sense  of 
the  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  divisions 
in  a  party.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  think 
tbat  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  noble  lord  in  the  preseut 
inataocei  for,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
on  all  sides  to  concur  as  far  as  possible  in 
tbe  main  provisions  of  the  BiU,  with  a  view 
to  passing  it  into  law  in  the  present  session. 
Hefully  Delieved,  he  might  add,  notwith- 
standing the  motion  just  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  that  he,  too,  was  in  farour  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure.  [Lord  Robert  Mdn- 
TAQU :  Hear,  hear  11  He  was  sorry,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord  should  have  thought 
fit  to  make  the  remarks  which  he  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  an  saltation 
•pringing  up  on  the  subject  of  the  sus- 
tenance of  voluntary  schools,  it  being  the 
«bject  of  his  amendment,  be  said,  to  obviate 
an^  such  risk.  He  did  not  believe  in  this 
agitation.  When  Parliament  had  well  and 
(MTefuUy  defined  the  amount  of  assistance 
whioh  It  was  proposed  to  afibrd  tovolur- 
taryachools;  wnen  they  had  stipulated- 
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as  he  hoped  tbey  would,  that  the  object  of 
that  assistance  should  be  simply  to  pro- 
mote elementary  training  in  secular  instmo- 
tion ;  when  they  had  coupled  that  with  the 
condition  that  such  truning  should  be  of 
an  efficient  kind,  and  that  the  scboola  in 
which  it  was  given  should  contain  ample 
provisions  for  liberty  of  conscience,  he  felt 
satisfied  tbey  might  dismiss  all  apprehen- 
sions of  the  agitation  to  which  the  noble 
lord  referred.    If,  however,  such  an  agita- 

noble  lord  would  be  the  means  of  antedating 
and  inflaming  iL  He  did  not  question  the 
sinceritv  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  this  was 
the  28tn  of  June,  and  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment, after  the  Bill  had  gone  through 
Committee,  to  &ame  minute  regulations 
under  which  aid  would  have  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  voluntary  schools  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the  Bill  this 
sesMon.  Of  course,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools  should 
have  full  confidence  in  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  Parliament  proceeded  ^  and 
the  QoTemment  admitted  the  necessity  of 
the  motion  of  the  lioo.  member  for  Uldham 
(Mr.  Hlbbert),  and  of  showing  that  it  was 
in  the  ;nind  of  Parliament,  as  a  part  of  the 
measure,  to  provide  increased  means  for  the 
support  of.  voluntary  schools.  The  light 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr,  Hsrdr)  had  wiselv 
limited  himself  to  a  demand  of  that  kind, 
and  did  not  expect  more  than  that  Parlia- 
ment should  show  what  was  in  its  mind  as 
future  aid,  whether  to  voluntary  or  rate- 


of  time,  the  cumbrous  process  he  suggested 
did  not  provide  the  desired  securiW  and 
certainty,  which  could  only  be  afforaed  by 
setting  out  in  the  Bill  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  State  aid  was  to  be 
administered,  and  likewise  by  providing 
that  the  disbursements  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  efibtding  that  aid  should  be 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
noble  lord  had  not  ventured  to  suraest  that. 


was  found  to  give  adequate  confidence  to 
the  promotera  of  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  the 
control  of  this  House  over  the  disbursement 
of  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  public 
money,  the  House  should  now  abandon 
that  control,  and  should  pass  an  Act  charg- 
ing future  educational  grants  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.     Did  tlia  boms  1 
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ntUj  tUnk  that  the  maduBery  of  edaca- 
ticnl  in  f  oloDtary  schoi^  had  reached  saeh 
a  state  that  taifaa«  could  ear  then  was 
DO  reuon  to  expect  but  fnrtner  cluuire? 
Wai  it  not  a  hot  that  R»  30  ;eara  we  had 
been  leaning  from  experience,  and  had  been 
fealiiig  out  way  toinrdi  a  good  eyateta? 
At  cue  time  attempta  were  made  bj  a. 
vray-  el^onte  machinery  to  make  an 
effioent  proTiaion  for  education  in  toIoii' 
taty  Mhoola.     At  another  time,  by  meana 


mMkiiieiT.  The  noble  lord  snid  that 
attempt  bad  fuled.  U  so,  it  waa  the  best 
a^foment  against  his  motion  and  agaiost 
the  attempt  to  Btereotype  now  that  which 
ongbttobekeptin  tbebands  of  Parliament, 
and  moulded  according  to  the  teaching  of 
experience.  If  the  motion  were  earned, 
the  Qoble  lord  wonld  only  succeed  in  making 
a  moat  inoonrenicnt  anangement,  rendering 
neoMsary  constant  resort  to  this  House  for 
the  porpoee  of  making  changes  in  detml ; 
whtneaa  tiie  method  of  proceeding  should 
be  a  fleziUe  one.  White,  thersfbrc,  fully 
Kbmttiiig  the  reasonablenees  of gifiaR  some 
indication  of  the  general  policy  which  was 
prt^oeed  by  Parliament,  an  inaieation  upon 
iriiich  parties  might  at  any  time  fall  back 
for  protection  from  a  capridons  exercise  of 
^svetion,  poBsiHy  hj  a  aiiwle  executive 
officer,  in  limitBtion  of  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
DMB^  be  hoped  the  motion  would  not  be 

Mb.  VERNON  HAROOITRT  said,  be 
bad  not  Tentared  to  use  the  language  of 
menace ;  bat  he  had  thought  it  fan  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  that  they 
did  not  accept  the  prindple  of  inereased 
gnmtB  totbeexistlDg  denominational  schoiJg. 
He  was  not  quite  so  much  alVaid  of  agita-  ' 
tion  as  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  be.  "Agi- 
tation" was  a  word  generally  used  oy 
Mntlemen  who  were  afraid  of  public  discos- 
Bon;  itwasawordofopprobriura  employed 
with  reference  to  public  discussion  by  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  like  this  discussion,  and 
thonght  it  might  torn  against  them.  A 
dx  months'  agitation  on  this  question  would 
prore  whether  he  and  those  who  thonght 
with  him  were  right  or  wrong.  IKsap- 
proring  of  these  increased  denominational 
gnnts,  he  said  fairly  he  should  use  every 
(mportonjty  that  ottered  of  opposing  them. 
Heanwhile,  like  reasonable  men  they  made 
the  best  of  the  situation.  They  tried  for  ' 
what  they  wanted,  and  took  what  they  | 
ootdd  get,  not  wishing  to  obetmct  the  pro-  i 
gieas  ^  (his  measore ;  but  it  was  tmlj  fair  ' 


tiiat  the  gentlemen  witk  whom  he  acted' 
should  reserve  to  themselveH  the  rig^t  of 
dissenting  from  the  principle  of  increased 
grants  to  denominatioaal  schools.  Tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  tha 
CMvemment  censnred  him  the  other  day 
rather  severeW,  saying  he  understood  htm 
to  say  that  the  amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  South  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gowper^Temple)  waspnre  and  nnditated 
denotninationaliBm.  That  was  a  mistake. 
The  amendment  was  intended  to  tempw 
the  denominational  syBt«m;  and  ha  satd 
that  the  eflbcts  of  a  comUnation  of  the  two 
systems  woold  be  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  denominational  system, 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  thatthmigh  be 
commented  on  the  speech  of  hie  hon.  and 
ieamed  friend,  accor«ng  to  what  appeared 
to  be  its  plain  meaning,  he  accepted  with 
satisfaction  the  true  construction  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  bad  now  giveo 
of  bis  meaning,  and  that  he  did  nut  mor 
see  in  the  Bui  the  character  wUeh  b« 
thonght  he  had  seen  in  it 

Sib  HBNRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  would  be  the  last  person  to  throw 


any  obstads  in  the  way  of^the  pasdng  ot 


he  was  Justified  in  pressing  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  to  give  some 
aBSorftDce  that,  while  eonceesions  were  made 
to  one  party,  tiie  other  party  should  not  be 
left  in  future  ^eais  to  the  tender  merdes  of 
some  other  Vice-Pre«dent,  who  mjght  en- 
tertain difi^rent  intentions  from  those  now 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 
He  believed  that  if  the  minimum  as  well 
as  the  maximum  amoontof  aid  were  stated 
in  the  Bill,  a  provision  of  that  kind  would 
give  satisfaction. 

but  ho  eonld  not  assent  to  the 
ailment  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  want 
of  time  justified  them  in  abstaining  from 
doing  what  was  realty  just.  The  Prime 
Minister  also  stated  that  the  Code  was  of 
such  a  complicated  nature  and  so  full  of 


Ma.  AS8HET0N  CROSS  said,  he  waa 
B  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  Hll  passed 


having  that  elastidty  necessary  for  cany- 
ingoutthenewsystem  of  education.  Neret- 
thelees,  though  the  niimit*  points  of  the 
Code  were  not  put  in  the  KI1,  still  ita 
main  and  broad  principles  might  be  set 
forth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  Vice- 
President  of  the  Conndl  from  treating  one 
set  of  Bchods  in  a  difierentway  from  anotber 
set.    There  ought  to  be  some  security  that 
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tbe  gsnrta  would  be  mitde  to  all  sehoda  ] 
npon  a  rimilKr  scale  and  on  nmilsr  condi-  ' 
bona.  He  ItMl  therefore  put  soma  words  i 
OD  the  paper,  but  thej  wanid  be  considered  I 
in  an  aner  pan  of  tbe  BilL 

Lord  HBNLEY  aareed  with  the  noble 
lord  tbe  member  for  HuntingdoDHkire  (Lord  I 
Bobert  Montagu),  that  ^1  coDceraed  with 
ToluDtary  schools  shoiild  have  Borne  fixed 
knowledge  of  what  amount  of  aid  they  were 
to  receiTe.  He  had  had  the  management 
of  ft  Toluntary  echoolfora  groat  many  years, 
and  had  watched  th«  reports  of  that  school ; 
and  he  had  found  that  one  of  hii  greatest 
difficulties  arose  from  the  uncertunty  of  the 
receipts  from  the  Edncation  Department, 
Those  receipts  bad  varied  from  ;£29  a  year 
to  £7  ayear;  and  in  a  small  school,  where 
the  total  expense  did  not  much  excewl  £100 
a  year,  not  to  know  whether  a  portion  of 
this  receipts  was  to  be  as  low  as  ^  or  as 
high  as  £29  eonstitnted  a  great  dilScnlty, 
In  fact,  the  school  managers  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  waa  rejoiced  that  some 
addition  was  to  be  made  to  ihe  grants  for 
▼dnntary  schools,  though  he  was  surprised 
St  tho  amount  of  tbe  maximum  of  oO  per 
Gent,  which  was  about  16»,  per  head  per 
child,  heoinM  the  school  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
recerring  only  Se.  or  4b.  pep  head  per 
cbild.  As  16«.  eonttitut«d  the  maziravm, 
prcAably  the  actual  aid  would  not  be  much 
greater  than  the  Bchool  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived; but  be  should  liketoseescHnethmg 
in  tho  Bill  on  tb«  subject.  Then,  asiej^e- 
Bcoting  a  large  body  of  Nonconformists,  he 
thoB^ht  it  was  important  that  these  matters 
ahooM  be  laid  down  with  some  little  eccn- 
r&ej.  What  was  the  amount  to  beebarged 
(m  the  Consolidated  Fand  P  What  was  the 
amount  which  they  would  bs  called  on 
to  contribute  P  The  right  bon.  gentleman 
did  not  state  what  was  the  number  of 
schools,  nor  what  was  tiie  amount  of  grants, 
and  without  these  matters  they  were  work- 
ing in  the  dark.  He  would  nit  give  any 
Tot«  to  delay  the  Bill,  and  ho  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  not  press  his  amendment 
to  a  division. 

Hb.  W.  E.  F0R9TER  sud,  with  regard 
to  the  amouut  which  was  to  be  charged  on 
the  Consolidated  Pund,  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was  nor  dkl  he  know  what  it  would 
be.  The  amount  depended  entirely  on  what 
Parliament  would  do.  His  first  objection 
to  tbe  noble  lord's  (Lord  B.  Montagu's) 
motion  was  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
it.  Clause  7  stated  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 


meant  that  it  must  he  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Code.  This  Bill  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  second  part  related  to 
the  grant  and  the  Code;  and  the  proper 
time  for  considering  thenoble  lord's  motion 
would,  thnrefore,  be  when  tbe  Committee 
came  to  deal  with  the  second  part  of  the 
Bill.  A  second  objection  to  having  the 
Code  embodied  in  a  Bill  was,  that  it  waa 
advisable,  thtouf^  the  revision  of  the  Code^ 
to  utilise  infonnation  obtained  as  to  tbe 


said  that  he  (Mr.  Forster)  ought  to  be  able 
to  frame  a  Code  before  the  Bill  left  the 
House,  and  that  if  he  (Mr.  FoiMdr)  could 
not  do  it,  he  (Ixird  R.  Honti^u)  could. 
He  did  not  think  the  noble  lord  overrated 
hisown  knowiedgeand  experience,  although  * 

undonbtedly  he  had  far  overrated  the 
knowiedgeand  capaci^  of  him  (Mr.Forstei). 
The  department  had  now  to  consider  care- 
fully all  the  information  obtained  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  as  to  tbe  effect  of 
the  Code  as  revised  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  end  the  respects  in  which 
it  had  failed  to  answer  the  eipectationa 
formed  at  tbe  time  of  its  revision;  and  he 
hftd  not  been  able,  in  addition  to  framing 
tbisBill,  to  go  through  the  labour  of  adapt- 
ing the  Code  to  the  Bill,  a  work  which 
would  require  the  greatest  thought  and 
care.  The  Goveinmeut  would  be  acting^ 
nnjnrtly  if  they  did  not  consider  bow  any 
increase  of  tbe  grant  could  be  spent  with 
the  greatest  advantnge  to  tbe  cause  of  edu- 
CAtioo.  The  money  was  not  to  be  given 
for  tbe  sake  of  giving  it,  but  for  value 
received;  and  tbe  department  might  be  to 
blame  if  they  did  not  do  more  than  the  per- 
centage of  good  represented  by  the  addi- 
tional grant.  If,  however,  the  principles  on 
which  the  Code  was  to  be  revised  were  to 
be  embodied  in  the  Bill,  the  proper  place 
to  do  that  would  be  in  Clause  82 ;  and  be- 
fore the  Committee  came  to  that  clause  the 
Oovemment  would  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  question,  Theio  was  no  inten- 
tion to  make  any  difference  between  the 
ffrante  to  di£ri;rent  kinds  of  schools ;  they 
did  not  mean  that  they  would  necessarily 
be  the  same,  but  that  all  schools  would 
have  t^e  same  opportunity  of  eamii^ 
them,  and  the  amoimta  they  obtainea 
would  depend  upon  their  qualifications. 
The  department  must  hold  to  the  great 
principle  of  results ;  and  it  wM  impossIUe 
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to  My  what  wu  the  nuDimam  uij  achool 

migbt  earn. 

Mb.  F£LL  Mid,  it  wasneceMuytodeu 

Up  a  point  with  reference  to  the  proffered  ! 
iiicreMe  of  the  grant ;  aud  in  elucidntiou  of , 
that  point  he  read  the  following  extract 
&om  a  letter  from  a  ^ntlemao  who  had 
chaige  of  a  school  in  tua  own  count; — 

'-  We  sre  at  a  losa  to  know  what  Mr.  Oladitone 
meSing  by  Baying  lie  will  mcrease  the  Government 

S'ant  SU  per  cent.  Do,  please,  aak  if  poaaible, 
e  aaaumea  (correctly  enough),  Ihal  the  avenge 
coat  percliild  '\i  3Us, ;  but  he  teya  that  theorant 
19  one-third  of  tbia  sum,  and  will  be  increased 
by  one' hair  ot  this  third-i.e.,  in  all  50  percent,, 
or  ISs.  per  tiead.  Clear  enough,  only  that  at 
present  by  the  Revised  Code  we  are  actually 
entitled  1o,  and  do  receive,  if  earned  ISa.  per 
head.  See  Ihe  Code.  For  instance,  I  have  got 
within  the  last  tew  days  £70  granl,  and  our 
Bchoal  pence  and  contHbulions  equalled  about 
£71.  Hence  we  got  about  5U  percent.  Poaai- 
bly  be  means  in  poorer  pariahea  there  will  tie 
leaa  stringency  and  more  libei-ality,  bo  that 
those   who  might  now  get  50  ppr  cent.,   but 

troctically  get  33  only,  would  really  get  the  50. 
f  so,  the  Code  roust  be  revised ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  underilood  that  he  is  not  really  increasing 
the  (erma  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  leaving  it 
stationary  with  most  schools,  and  only  making 
its  maximum  attainable  in  others  Sa  that  we 
have  little  to  l>e  thankful  for." 
The  parts  of  the  Code  referred  to  were  sec- 
tioDB  40,  44,  and  52;  and  the  last  of  these 
implied  that  the  rate  might  be  16e.  per 
scholar,  according  to  the  average  attend- 
ance. Suppose  a  school  with  00  scholars 
on  the  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
40 ;  the  earnings  of  40  at  4s.  each  would  j 
be  £8 ;  suppose  60  to  psss  in  all  subjects, 
they  would  earn  83.  each,  or  f  20,  which  | 
would  give  a  total  of  ,£23,  and  that  would  j 
be  an  ayerage  of  14a.  each  for  the  40.  At 
this  stage  oif  the  Bill  it  was  di'sirable  to 
haye  from  the  Qovemment  some  clearer 
esplanation  of  this  so-calleil  concession,  as 
to  whether  it  meant  that  more  money  was 
to  be  given,  or  that  there  was  to  be  greater 
liberality  in  epplying  that  already  given. 

Mr.  UISHALLI  said,  ho  was  not  sur- 
prised that  his  uoble  friend  (Lord  Bobert 
HoDlBftu)  should  have  taken  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  obtaining  from  th«  Government 
a  more  distinct  assurance  than  the  Com- 
mittee had  yet  received  with  respect 
to  the  increase  of  the  grants  to  Toluotary 
schoob,  and  he  thought  that  hij  noble 
friend  bad  enforced  his  views  in  a  becom- 
ing manner:  but,  on  the  whole,  he  did 
not  thinlc  the  Committee  could  receive  a 
more  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
Uovemment  in  this  debate  than  they  bad 
receded.    Considering  the  nature  of  the 


Bill  befoM  them,  it  must  necettuily  be  a 
moral  aaaurance.  To  suppose  that  vtsj 
OoTerament,  much  less  one  represented  by 
the  prewnt  Prime  Minister,  should  hare 
made  the  statement  which  Uiey  had  made 
respecting  these  increased  grants,  and  th&t 
in  due  season  they  should  not  stand  to  their 
guns,  was  really  to  suppose  that  the  paUic 
buainess  of  this  great  country  would  be 
carried  on  by  men  actuated  by  TBiy  dif- 
ferent principles  and  contrary  sentiments  to 
those  recognised  by  both  parties  in  the 
House,  iie  hoped,  therefore,  Uiat  his 
noble  friend  would  hesitate  before  he  asked 
the  Committee  to  coma  to  a  division  on  de 
subject,  Mtisfied  with  having  asked  the 
House  to  state  its  opinions  on  the  subject^ 
totally  irrespective  of  the  particular  mode 
of  the  scheme  of  time,  although  tbat  ques- 
tion must  have  some  influence  when  the 
House  was  dealing  with  matters  of  this  im- 
portance, He  confessed  tbat  he  was  not  at 
present  prepu^d  to  stereotype  the  Rerisad 
Code.  Ha  did  not  see,  for  instance,  bow  it 
was  to  work  as  regarded  certiScatad 
masters.  Tbe  whole  subject  required  lime 
before  the  House  could  meet  the  exigenciM 
of  the  case.  Under  the  circumstances,  be 
trusted  that  hb  noble  friend  would  not  ask 
the  House  to  come  to  a  division.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  hon.  and  learoed 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt) 


not  altogether  acquainted  with  the 
Ue  appeared  to  think  tbat  the  sup- 
I   of  the   voluntary   system    would. 


under  tbe  Govemmer.t  proposition,  secure 
some  pecuniary  advantage.  But  the  hoD. 
and  learned  "gentleman  must  be  labouiiiw 
under  an  error,  because  tbe  advantages  of 
the  proposal  would  not  be  con&ned  to  the 
voluntary  schools,  but  would  be  shared  W 
by  all  ecaools  alike.  Under  thcM  dream- 
stances,  he  thought  that  the  contemplated 
agitation  in  the  autumn  must  he  founded  on 
some  other  principle.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Uxtord  would  be  reduced  to 
this  alternative — an  agitation  which  wonld 
ask  the  country  to  decide  between  the  com- 
parative merits  and  advantages  of  local 
rating,  and  the  resource}  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  did  not  himself  see  in  this 
issue  any  of  the  elements  of  natienal 
enthusiasm.  Speaking,  perhaps,  from  a 
longer  experience  of  this  particular  subject 
tha^  that  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  enit^ed,  he  was  bound  to 
express  his  belief  that,  if  there  were  to  be 
a  competitive  examination  by  the  country 
of  the  respective  merits  of  local  rating  and 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,   the   national 
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Tsidict  would  be  in  &vour  <^  on  attack 
boing  nude  upon  that  grot  fimd  which 
hitheTto  h«d  been  so  popiSor  with  Minutere 
•s  a  meaoB  of  getting  them  oat  of  difficuhaeB, 
Mkd  of  eitricatiiig  them  from  perplexities 
oat  of  which  thej  saw  no  other  meana  of 
escape. 

LoM)  EGBERT  MONTAGU  eaid,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal assurance  of  the  Prime  Hinieter, 
he  would  follow  the  adTice  of  the  late 
Prima  Minister,  and  would  pot  give  the 
Committee  the  trouble  of  diriding,  but  he 
would  rather  hare  hie  amendment  negatived 
than  withdraw  it. 

Amendment  negatked. 

Db.  brewer  moved,  sub-section  4, 
page  3,  line  29,  at  end,  add — 

"  And  the  maater  or  mistreas  ol  everv  rate- 
supported  scluwl  shBl)  keep  a  reeiatar  at  every 
Bjlniiasian  and  di^tmissal,  which  ahall  be  laid 
before  the  school  boaid  at  ever^  meeting 
thpreofj  and  the  re^ster  shall  contain  columns 
indicating  the  prolicienCT  oF  the  scholar  leaving 
the  school  in  reading,  wrilini;,  and  arithmetic, 
and  certificates  of  such  proficiency  sliall  be  |>iven 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  on 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOKSTER  said,  that  the 
Oovenmient  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment ;  hut  be  muat  also  point  out 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  clause  in  which 
to  move  it.  He  objected  to  the  amendment 
because  he  thought  it  unwise  for  Parliament 
to  attempt  to  la;  down  for  the  Education 
Eiepartment  rules  affecting  those  details  of 
management  which  ought  to  be  left  to  its 
discretion. 

Amendment,  hj  leave,  witkdraten. 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
should  withdraw  the  amendment  of  which 
ha  had  given  notice — namely — 

"  lo  any  school  Msisted  from  public  rates  the 
religiious  instruction  which  ma^  be  given  therein 
shwl  be  confined  to  unsectarian  iostructian  in 
the  Bible." 

his  intention  being  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment on  that  subject  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  -  member  for  Uanchester  (Mr.  Jacob 
Biwht).  The  other  amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  was  the  last  relating  to 
Clause  7.     It  was  to  this  effect— 

'  6.  In  every  such  school  provision  ahall  be 
nude  for  giving  to  the  parents  of  the  children 
educated  theieio,  and  contributing;  thereto,  a 
represent atiDo  on  the  management  of  such 
school  sccording  to  regulations  to  be  made  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Education  Department; 
and  in  case  such  school  shall  be  In  receipt  ot  a 
Parliamentary  grant,  provision  shall   in   like 


He  did  not  attach  great  importance  to  the 
wording  of  the  amendment.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  it  might  be  imperfect 
in  its  character,  and  be  would  accept  but 
method  of  dealing  with  it  consistent  with 
the  principle  he  intended  to  raise.  The 
principle  be  asked  the  Oommitt«e  to  affirm 
was  this— that  in  the  case  of  every  public 
elementary  school  in  the  country  the  parents 
should  have  some  voi<%  in  its  management. 
He  could  conceive  no  principle  of  more 
capital  consequence  than  that  They  were 
gomg  to  estaSlisb  two  classes  of  schools — 
one  rate-aided  schools,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations with  which  they  were  familiar ;  and 
the  Other  voluntary  schools.  That  was  not 
what  they  had  wished ;  but,  as  reasonable 
men,  they  accepted  the  situation ;  end 
dealt  with  it  ss  they  found  it.  And  with 
reference  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  ss  to  the  autumn  platform, 
he  ventured  to  observe  that  he  did  not 
altogether  accept  the  situation  he  was  good 
enough  to  offer.  They  were  not  going  lo 
agitate  for  local  ratep  ag^nst  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  They  were  quite  willing  to 
rob  the  Consolidated  Fund,  though,  pro- 
bably, the  right  hon.  gentleman,  from  hia 
eiperience  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
knew  batter  how  to  do  it  than  they  did. 
They  were  ready  to  dispense  altogether  with 
rates,  and  lake  all  that  was  necessary  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  but  their  principle 
was  this — that  neither  from  rates  nor  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  should  money  bo 
applied  to  the  extension  and  increase  of  the 
denominational  system.  That  was  the 
autumn  platform,  in  the  success  of  which, 
if  the  right  hon. gentleman  would  join  them, 
he  should  feel  sssured.  But,  now,  how 
were  they  to  deal  for  the  future  with  vo- 
luntary schools  P  On  what  footing  were 
they  to  be  P  Did  they,  or  did  they  not, 
intend  to  admit  parents  to  any  voice  in  their 


children  so  much  depended  P  The  Bill,  as 
it  at  present  stood,  gave  the  subscribers 
who  provided  '20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  coat 
of  the  school,  the  sole  control  of  its  arrange^ 
ments,  and  would  not  permit  the  State,  or 
the  parents  who  provided  the  other  80  per 
cent,  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  A 
Roman  Catholic  subscriber  of  one-sixth  of 
the  coet  of  the  school  could  use  the  five- 
sixteenthi  supplied  by  the  public  to  serve 
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his  tnra  motariaa  ends;  and,  bendea  this, 
a  Enbecriber  ia%ht  eren  control  the  Bchool 
in  the  m&tter  of  secular  education,  and 
poedbl;  iodet  that  the  eeculai  inetruction 
Bhcnild  coo^st  of  oothin^  but  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  was  aware  that  he  should  be 
told  that,  unless  thia  proviaion  was  inserted, 
voluntar;  efibrta  wouM  suffer  diacourage- 
ment;  but  he  rejJied  that,  buying  volnntM; 
aid  too  dear,  the;  were  selling  the  birthrigbt 
of  British  parents  to  control  their  children's 
edncatioD  for  a  missrable  mess  of  Toluotorf 
potta^.  He  beheved  that  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  -mae  aa  anxioos  to  get  the  children 
to  school  aa  he  was,  miIt  thev  thought  there 
t»B  a  better  method  than  compnlnon. 
Well,  then,  what  better  method  couli  there 
be  than  to  give  pannts  couMencs  in 
schools  P  And  how  were  thev  to  have  coo- 
fideocs  so  flilly  as  when  they  nad  a  Tdce  ' 
the  management  P  lie  did  not  want 
exclude  the  landlord.  He  would  give  faim 
a  voice  in  due  proportion  to  his  liberality. 
But  in  this  county  there  was  as  mudi 
absenteeism  as  in  ueland ;  and  while  the 
pariehes  where  the  landlords  resided  were 
petted  and  cochered,  there  were  many  edu- 
cational Ciodeielke  who  were  left  to  pine 
in  dust  and  ashes.  Least  of  all  did  be  wiah 
to  exclude  the  elergymeu,  who  were  usually 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  parish,  and 
who  were  &r  ftom  being  so  exclusive, 
especially  the  yonnger  portion  of  the 
countiT  clergy.  The  Ctovernment,  he 
trusted,  would  expicesly  state  their  opinione 
on  this  Buhject,  wnich  had  not  been  hitherto 
fiiDy  diaeussed.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
to  those  who  contributed  only  one-sixth  of 
_  the  cost  the  entire  control  of  the  sehoob, 
'and  this,  in  his  judpnont,  was  extremely 
mi&ir.  He  hoped  the  House  would  afRrm 
the  prindple  that  the  parents  of  the  children 
attending  a  scbool  ought  alwaya  to  beadmit- 
tad  to  a  share  in  its  management.  Thehon. 
and  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  amendment 

Bib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(aid,  he  coold  not  allow  this  amendment  to 
be  put  forward  vrithool  statior  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  enperience  as  a  school  manager, 
the  proportiuna  of  the  contributions  to 
schools  m  the  rural  districts  to  the  other 
means  of  support  were  very  difffereot  from 
those  put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  leaned 
member.  If  they  nit  the  proportions  at  20, 
4a,  and  60,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  the  children's  pence  Teprssented  20, 
the  volimtary  contnbutions  40,  and  the 
Government  aid  60.  The  deductions  from 
those  flguiea  w«a,  that  in  each  cases  the 


ridimtary  contribatoca  skot^  be  mKnattd 
managers,  and  not  the  pacenta  of  the  chil- 
dien  Bttendiag  the  soboola. 

Mb.  VERNON  HABCOURT  add,  he 
wished  the  pannis  to  have  a  pnportiooata 
share  in  the  management. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  in  that  case  they  ought  to  know 
what  the  pi«ci»e  proportions  were.  Another 
strongs  practical  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment would  be  that,  according  to  it,  the 
naranta  of  the  children  to  be  taught  would 
nave  the  appointment  of  the  school  teacher. 
Now,  the  ^pcnntment  of  a  teacher  waa  no 
easy  matter,  and  required  a  niaoial  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
avul  if  they  were  simply  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  parents. 

Hb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  emild  not 
delay  any  limger  the  appeal  that  had  been 
made  to  him  by  his  hon,  and  learned  fHeod 
for  his  opinion  on  this  queetion.  He  did 
not  intend  to  reply  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  objections  to  the  increased  grant, 
aa  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  debat- 
ing that  point  at  a  fatme  stage  of  the  BilL 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  conmeDced 
by  atatieg  that  he  would  not  adhere  strictly 
to  the  words  of  his  amendment,  but  that  he 
stood  bv  the  principle ;  but  surely  it  waa 
highly  desirable  that  the  wording  of  prae- 
tiol  amendments  should  be  predse.  In 
fact,  his  hon.  and  learned  inend  had  found, 
that  his  words  would  not  do.  This  showed 
how  difficult  it  waa  to  frame  words  that 
would  carry  out  the  principle. 

Mr,  VEENON  liAROOURT  rose  to 
explain.  His  statement  was,  that  he  ad- 
hered to  the  words  ot  his  amendment ;  but 
that  if  his  right  hon,  friend  objected  to 
them  he  should  not  be  unwilling  to  subsli- 
tnte  others.  What  he  wanted  to  know  wa» 
whether  his  right  hon.  friend  objected  to 
the  principle  of  the  amendment  P 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  pest  many  schools  there  were  no 
contributions  whatever ;  and,  consequently 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  ameiMment, 
the  narcnta  of  the  children  att«ading  them 
would  have  no  dtara  in  tlte  management. 
The  amendment  went  on  to  say — 

"In  case  such  school  shall  be  in  receipt  of 
1  I'arliamBntary  ([rant,  provision  shall  in  like 
manner  be  made  tor  givinf  a  propartinBate 
thore  in  the  nuuiigement  of  ihs  school  to  the 
householders  resident  in  the  school  disCrict.'' 
This  amendment  was  proposed  to  a  clause 
affecting  schools  whicn  received  Parlisi- 
mentary  grtnta,  and  he  oonftased  hi» 
inability  to  imderataixltbB  diatiBCtitaiiBMEte 
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]qr  Us  hon.  and  leamed  friend.  In  the 
latter  put  of  the  amendmant  hia  bon.  and 
leUTwa  friend  abctodoned  the  parente  and 
Bpoke  only  of  the  leddent  honseholden,  so 
that  k  school  might  poeaibly  be  managed  bj 
people  who  neither  contributed  to  its  az^ 
port  nor  sSnt  their  children  to  it.  This 
diowed  the  diffionltr  of  settling  a  matter  of 
thu  kind  by  Act  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
leiving  h  to  the  aenenl  feeling'  of  the 
conntry  ■  and  if  hia  Ion.  and  ledmed  friend 
hod  had  the  ezperiencs  which  he  hinuelf 
banned  to  have  had,  first  as  a  manager 
and  then  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Department,  he  mmld  bardlj  have  sup- 
ported bia  ppoponl  bjrthe  argumentB  which 
he  had  used.  Tba  hon.  and  learned  KentlO' 
man  ccaitended  that  the  pDbHc  shonM  haTB 
a  voice  in  the  n»nagemeTit  of  these  schools, 
and  they  had.  Large  sinns  of  money  were 
contributed  br  the  pnbbc  towards  their 
support,  and  they  exercised,  in  bis  opinion, 
a  much  more  powerful  control  orer  them 
by  adhering  to  the  system  of  strict  ins»ec- 
tion  and  payment  \rj  resnhi  than  if  they 
themselves  were  to  step  in  and  fake  a  part 
in  the  daily  management.  Bat  then  his 
bon.  and  learned  friend  said  it  was  conttaiy 
to  the  prindple  that  representation  aad 
taxation  should  go  together,  that  the 
parents  of  children  should  have  no  Toicein 
die  contrfJ  of  the  schools.  The  real  ques- 
tion, however,  was  not  one  of  taxation 
and  reprasentation,  but  of  pnrdiaBe  and 
8^e,  and  he  could  state  from  experience 
that  the  parente  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  used  their  right  of  purchase  veiy 
fktUj  indeed.  It  was  even  a  not  unfrequent 
complaint  of  the  isapectors  that  they  used 
it  to  ihe  disadTaotage  of  education.  Some 
parents  were  apt,  for  instance,  to  talie  their 
children  from  school  for  very  slight  causes, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religions 
difficnlty.  As  matters  stood,  persons  who  j 
did  not  possess  much  wealth,  imt  who  did  | 
possess  much  benevolence,  fViund  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  parents  into  the  control] 
bnt  he  was  sure  it  would  not  advance  the 
object  whit^  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  in  view  if  hv  were  to  attempt  to  do 
tiiat  by  law.  The  Privy  Council  said  in 
these- case* — "  Provide  us  with  good  schools 
and  give  a  good  secular  education,  and  we 
will  par  Tou  according  to  the  result"  Hor 
did  he  believe  tbevwonid  sku  by  becoming 
managers  thems^vea,  or  by  creating  some 
sort  of  machinery  to  bring  parents  into  the 
matter.  He  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  the 
Oommittee  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 
CoLoiTEL  BARTTELOT  said,  that  he 


'  thouo^t  those  who  sat  on  the  OttpositioB 
benches  had  sinne  right  to  complain  of  the 
conrse  which  was  taken  by  hon.  membera 
sitting  below  the  gangway  on  the  other  side 
of  tbe  House.  Ihey  had  reason,  for  in- 
stance, to  complain  of  tbe  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  V.  KaiCMirt)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  fiirmiogham  (Mr. 
Dixon),  who  were  constantly  bringing  for- 
ward cases  which  bad,  with  rare  excepdona, 
never  occurred.  Indeed,  had  not  the  reli- 
gions diffiei^  been  pat  in  the  mouths  of 
the  pec^ie,  it  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  in  tbe  voluntary  schools.  It  was,  in  bia 
opinion,  a  most  mischievous  thing  to  tell 
the  parents  of  those  pow  children  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  tbe  management 
of  the  schools.  From  his  own  experience, 
he  could  state  that  a  great  prupoitioa  of 
the  children  whom  it  was  sought  to  educate 
were  without  the  advantages  of  education 
because  their  parents  bad  never  received 
any  ediication  whatsoever,  and  never  took 
the  trouble  to  send  them  to  school,     If  snch 

r-nta  were  placed  on  the  school  boards, 
ventured  to  any  that  it  would  not  be 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
voluntary  spools,  as  had  been  acknow- 
ledged on  ^1  sidea,  had  done  their  duty  ad- 
miraUy,  and  if  they  were  to  be  contiiiu«d 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Mb.  COWPER- TBMPLE  said,  he 
couhl  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  becanae  he 
thought  those  patents  who  had  no  edncar- 
tion  themseWes  were  often  those  who 
desired  it  most  for  thnr  children.  He 
thongltt  it  was  a  aoand  princiide  that  aQ 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  school  n: 


posed  partly  of  persons  represemting  the 
Bubacribsrs,  partiv  of  persona  elected  by  the 
parents  whoee  cluldren  attended  the  school, 
and  partly  by  nominees  of  the  Oovemment, 
Those  who  were  interested  in  the  opete>- 
tions  of  the  school  boards  were  tbe  moat 
bkely  to  take   an  active   intereat    in   the 

Srsona  who  were  to  ctmstitute  the  boards. 
B  sympathised  with  his  hon.  and  lewned 
friend  (Mr.  V.  Hareourt)  in  the  object  of 
the  amendment ;  bat  he  did  not  think  they 
could  adopt  tiis  words,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  they  coold  adopt  any  form  of  woida 
which  would  not  be  open  to  serious  objeo- 
titm.  He  conld  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment as  it  now  stood,  although  he  agreed 
with  the  prindrde  of  iL 

Mo.  STAPLETON    said,   ha   believed 
that  great  conftiaon  would  be  introduced 
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into  the  Bill  l>7  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
xient.  The  conceMioiu  mada  bj  the  Vice- 
Pneident  of  the  Council  wouH  be  quite 
■utficient  to  meet  the  requirementa  of  the 

Mb.  WINTERBOTHAM  «wd,  the  Vice- 
Fiemdent  of  the  Council  did  not  leallj 
apprehend  the  meaning  Eind  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  whid  wu  simplj  that  those 
who  were  to  use  and  pay  for  the  echoola 
^ould  have  some  share  in  the  management 
of  the  Bcbools.    Those  who  lived  on  the 

Xt  repTeseoted  vary  &irly  the  taxpayers 
he  country,  and  it  was  just  and  leason- 
able  that  they  shoald  have  n  legal  and 
avowed  status  in  the  management  of  the 
schoab. 

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  »id,  he 
thought  a  strong  case  had  been  made  out 
by  his  hen.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  V. 
tiarconrt).  The  Vice-President  knew  well 
that  the  subscriptions  to  schoola  were  very 
often  mere  shams ;  and,  when  they  were 
real,  were  insignificant  in  amount,  as 
compared  with  the  eehool  fees  and  the 
Government  grants.  It  appeared  to  him 
a  monstrous  thing  that  the  pejents  of  the 
children  who  contributed  so  moch  should 
have  so  email,  and  the  eubscribere  who  con- 
tributed so  little,  should  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  management. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said, 
nothing  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  a  school  as  that  the  parents 
should  have  a  share  in  managing  it.  Ihe 
best  proof  of  this  was  a  cose  mentioned  the 
other  day,  in  which  the  inhabitants  bad  in 
their  hands  the  election  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  by  far  the  worst  was  chosen.  Jf  the 
amendment  of  the  hon,  and  learned  gentle- 
man were  adopted,  the  prindple  must  be 
carried  further;  and  the  ^«at  public 
schools — such  as  Eton,  Ragby,  ana  Har- 
row—must be  managed  by  the  parents  of 
the  children. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  they 
most  keep  before  them  the  interests  of 
education,  rather  than  the  forgotten  theories 
of  representation  of  two  years  sgo.  The 
question  was  how  they  could  get  the  best 
schools,  and  how  they  could  secure  the  best 
management  P  In  many  instances  the 
parents  would  be  labourers,  hedgera. 
ditcheiB,  and  game  watchers,  who  had 
nevet  been  to  school  in  th»r  Uvea.  And 
were  these  the  persons  tomanagescbools — 
or  was  not  more  intelligence  required  than 
theycouldbring  to  tbodutyP  As  to  their 
purehanng  the  educatioii,  they  obtained 
■hree  times  the  value  they  paid  for.    Be- 


who  purchased  bread  always  to  determine 
the  sue  and  price  of  the  loaf  P  The  prin- 
ciple set  up  in  favour  of  the  amendment^ 
was,  moreover,  not  carried  out  by  the 
amendment  itself.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple, the  Privy  Council  ought  to  appcnnt 
one-half  the  managers ;  for  every  one  who 
contributed  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  had 


Sot  ROBERT  ANSTBUTHER  said, 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  at  their 
wits'  end  for  a  sound  argument,  had  inva- 
liably  misstated  its  terms.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed that  the  parents  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  or  dismisang  a  master, 
or  that  labourers  should  have  the  supreme 
management;  but  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a 
school  if  even  hedgers  and  ditchers  could 
have  a  slight  voice  in  its  management ; 
and  he  hoped  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
would  be  token  on  the  proposal  In  the 
pamphlet  of  Sir  Jamee  Eay-Sbuttle worth, 
there  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  proportion  which  school  pence  bora 
to  the  whole  income  of  a  school  was  a  eign 
of  the  small  interest  taken  by  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children ;  that  they  wero 
seldom  present  at  examinations ;  and  that 
few  persons  had  the  foresight  displayed  by 
Dr.  Temple  when  he  proposed  that  the 
parents  should  select  a  certain  number  of 
their  body  to  act  upon  the  achool  commit- 
tee. He  would  suggest  to  his  ban.  end 
learned  friend  the  propriety  of  taking  a 
division  on  the  first  part  of  the  clause  only. 

Mb.  VERNON  HABCOURT  Mud,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Mb.  MAQNIAC  said,  he  hod  made  the 
experiment  of  interesting  parents  in  the 
manageioent  of  a  school  and  the  results  had 
been  quite  surprising.  They  took  pride  in 
the  excellence  of  the  school  andT  in  the 


larly  enlist  in  the  promotion  of  edncation 
a  large  number  of  persons  all  over  the 
coun^.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would 
be  pressed  to  a  diviuon. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  hoped  tiiat 
if  the  Committee  divided  on  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  it  would  be 
on  a  clearer  view  of  the  case  than  that  given 
by  some  hon.  members  who  bad  taken  part 
in  the  debate.  He  objected  m  limmt  to 
the  representation  that  paoKuu  who  sub- 
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uribedone-nrthof  the  expenses  of  a  Bchool 
were,  by  the  Bill,  secuKii  the  nuua^ineiit 
of  five-sixths  of  ihe  funds.     One-sixth  wss 

the  proportion  to  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  nmnsgeis  of  a  school,  bj 
foftun&te  circonigtaiices,  to  reduce  their 
lialnlitjj  but  they  were  the  persons  who 
were  reaponaible  for  ftll  misch&Dce,  and,  if 
ftuything  went  wrong,  they  must  supply 
the  dehcieucf.  One-sixth  was  the  mmi- 
mum  which  was  demanded  from  them ;  but 
tbftt  proportian  might  increase  indefinitely, 
from  causes  partlj'  dependent  upon  their 
pnidence  ana  parClv  under  their  control. 
Hishon.  and  learned  friend  endeavoured  to 
unite  two  things  which  were  absolutelj  in- 
compatible. Taking  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition,  thej  were  dealing  with  volun- 
tary schools,  and  would  the  idea  of  a 
Toluntaiy  school  admit  of  the  compulsory 


applica 
devised 


devised  by  ihe  Executive  to  regulate 
'Jhere  was  nothing  in  the  amendment  about 
a  "  very  slight"  representation  of  the 
parents,  and  the  case  was  not  mended  by 
thus  narrowiiig  the  ground ;  for,  if  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  mads  the  basis  of  the 
management  of  the  schools,  it  ought  to  be 
the  predomiuant  element  in  the  manage- 
ment. How  was  it  possible  for  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  work  on  such  a  clause 
•e  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend?  If 
he  wished  to  attain  his  professed  object, 
and  supposing  there  were  no  incompatibility, 
if  ouaht  to  he  attained  not  bjf  a  nw  words 
intioauced  into  the  sub-section  of  a  clause, 
but  by  a  clearly-constructed  and  well-deve- 
loped meaanre.  What  did  he  require  the 
Edocation  Department  to  do  F  To  give  the 
parents  a  representation  in  the  management 
of  the  school.  And  what  did  his  proposi- 
tion involvtf  P  Why,  the  construction,  for 
each  school  in  the  coontry,  of  a  complete 
electoral  and  representative  system.  Even 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  limited 
aim  of  the  non.  baronet  who  spoke  of  a 
"very  slight"  representation  of  the  parents, 
there  must  be  for  everv  school  a  body  of 
representatives  qualified  to  sit  and  vot«, 
and  a  registered  constituent^  to  elect  them. 
What  qualification  was  to  be  (riven  them 
for  votLijg — nas  it  that  thev  bad  sent  their 
children  to  school  for  a  single  day  P  Those 
qaestions  might  be  termed  cavils,  but  they 
were  real  and  substantial  difficulties.  It 
was  not  fur  the  Kxecutive  Government  to 
have  cast  on  it  the  duty  of  making  a  pro- 
position practical,  and  to  develop  on  it  the 
construction  of  an  organic  section  of  this 
kind.  Parliament  alone  ought  to  undertake 


the  business  of  legislation  such  as  this.  He 
thought  the  proposition  was  one  to  which 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  agree.  Ho 
wished,  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  an  efii- 
(nent  control  could  be  established  over  the 
schools,  so  that  they  should  not  fall  into 
the  bonds  of  one  class,  even  though  it 
might  be  distinguished  by  munificent^ 
of  management.  It  was  desirable  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  promote  and 
encourage  a  course  of  things  by  which 
the  most  competent  and  intelligent  per- 
sons should  associate  tbemselvea  together 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  schools. 
But  it  might  be  relied  on  that  no  person 
could  have  a  greater  interest  to  make 
the  school  popular  than  the  managers  of 
them  and  the  hon.  member  for  Stroud  (Mr, 
Winterbotham)  should  bear  in  mind  that 
any  failure  on  their  part  in  that  respect 
would  be  punished  by  heavy  pecuniary 
reaponsibiliiy,  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
away  of  ihe  scholars.  Evervtbing  that 
could  be  adopted  for  securing  the  odequata 
association  oi  competent  persons  to  govern 
the  schools  on  a  oroad  and  libersT  basis 
deserved  consideration;   but  his  hon.  and 


which  was  shown  not  to  be  practicable  ;- 
and  if  his  hon.  friend  thought  it  practicable, 
he  was  bound  to  demonstrate  that  such  was 
the  case  by  means  more  efGcacious  than  » 
few  words  in  the  shaps  of  a  motion  which 
cast  over  the  responsibility  wholesale  to 
the  Executive  Govemroent. 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
was  glad  not  to  have  heard  from  the  Prime 
Minister  the  language  which  had  come 
from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  which  he- 
called  very  dangerous  language,  and  which 
reminded  one  of  the  celebrated  apostrophe 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  might 
ask  whether,  after  all,  the  children  are  not 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  P  He  was  sorry 
to  have  heard  from  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Uouneil  that  the  interests  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  at  the  national  schools  were 
only  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale.  That 
was  the  very  basis  of  his  (Mr.  V.  Harcourt's) 
objection  to  the  scheme  or  those  voluntary 
schools — that  they  allowed  the  patron  to 
purchase  the  parents  by  the  Oovemment 
Belling  the  interest  of  the  parent  to  him  for 
his  contribution.  He  wanted  the  parents 
not  as  customers,  hut  as  purchasers.  Thn 
nohle  lord  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  had  likened 
these  schools  to  a  baker's  shop ;  and  what 
he  wanted  to  prevent  was  the  noble  lord 
and  his  friends  from  always  making  the 
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fccesd,  ftnd  of  judging  the  exact  qiuntit; 
of  alnm  they  snotud  pnt  into  it  under  the 
urcunutoncee.  He  should  like  frood  house- 
hold bread  to  be  baked  by  the  pazentB, 
wiiich  would  be  more  wholewme  tbaii  anv- 
tiung  thai  eonld  be  produced  under  the 
moDopolj  of  hia  noble  friend.  It  had  just 
now  been  said  by  the  Prime  Minister  that 
he  oua-ht  to  have  dr&wn  up  a  scheme  to 
give  the  proposed  represeutatioD ;  ' 
WB8  impoBsiue  for  bim  to  do        ' 


according-  to  the  contnbutioDS  ^ 

Tenia  and  tlie  grants  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  But  what  he  asked  for  was,  that 
the  householders  should  have  a.      '     '      ' 


The  question  had  not  been  diaeiMsed  before, 
and  therafcre  it  was  deurable  the  Com- 
mittee should  hear  what  had  to  be  sud 
upon  it.  ["DiTidel'']  It  was  of  no  use 
to  try  to  put  bim  down  bj  clamour,  because 
in  BO  doing  ihej  would  gain  nothing.  He 
was  stmpoiled  in  his  motion  bj  the  report 
of  tiie  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  that 
bodj  having  reoommended  the  introduction 
of  one-thira  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
into  the  school  managsmont.  He  warned 
the  Committee  that  their  division,  so  far 
from  settHng  the  question,  would  be  but  the 
commencement  of  an  lu^tation  of  the  point 
both  ID  and  out  of  Parliament.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  stated  that  he  should  divide  on  the 
first  part  of  his  motion,  and  he  consequenfly 
proposed  to  add  to  the  end  of  Clause  7  the 


"In  everfsuch  school  provision  shall  be  made 
tor  giving  lo  the  parents  of  the  children  edu- 
cated therein,  and  contributing  theteto,  a 
repreaentotioii  os  the  management  of  such 
ai^oal  according  to  rSKulationB  to  bo  made  for 
that  purpose  b;  the  Education  Department.'' 

Amoidmeiit  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add  the  words 
"5.  In  every  Buch  achool  provision  shsil  be 
made  for  ftivioa  to  the  paronta  ot  the  cbildren 
educated  Iherein,  and  contributinj;  thereto,  a 
representation  on  the  moDageaient  of  such 
school  accordinR  to  regulBlions  to  be  mude  for 
that  purpose  by  UiO  Education  Department."— 
{Mr.  Verium  Hareourt.) 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be  there 

The  Committee  (iiWrffflf.— Ayes  81:  Koes 
329;  Majority  2i8. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Determination  by  EducatioD  I 
Department  of  defidenoy  of  public  s^ool 
4CO(Hiunodatioii). 


MB.W.  E.  FOBSTEB  mored  thattbe 
fbUowiog  words  be  added  to  the  clause: — 

"And  in  considering  whetbera  school  b  suit- 
not,  the  Education   Departjoent  shall 
other  matters)'  to  tbe  leli- 
le  mhabitants  of  sudi  dis- 


the  interpretation  of  the  clsnso  depended 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Bill.  Thedanae 
would  give  power  to  the  Education  De- 
partment to  make  an  educational  census  of 
the  whole  country,  and  by  the  addition 
now  proposed  they  would  haTe  power  to 
make  a  religious  c 


iver  an  equally 
(Mr.  Liddell's) 
opposed  t 


The  greatest  possible  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  directions  given  for  obtaining 

this  information,  as  the  experience  wo  had 
had  of  the  educational  census  which  was 
made  in  regard  to  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  was  sot  such  aa 
to  create  unbounded  confidence  in  such  an 
operation.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  the  right  hou. 
gentleman  ^ii.  Forster),  and  which  had 
had  a  oonaiderable  drculatjon.  It  vras 
entitled  "  Strictures  on  the  Beports  of 
Education  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Leeds."  and  was  evidently 
written  bv  a  man  well  acquainted  with  t^e 
whole  qiXstion.  Tet  he  stated  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  commissioners 
were  "fallacious  in  the  bi^eet  degree;" 
that  it  was  a  mystery  *'  how  the  commis- 
sioners committed  all  the  mistakes  and 
misrepiescntations  all  in  one  direction;" 
that  "it  was  difficult  to  speak  of  these 
reports  with  patience ;"  and  that  he  only 
"  hoped  we  should  be  spared  the  misfortune 
of  their  bring  quoted  as  veradous  and 
trustworthy  documents."  After  this  we 
should  be  very  particular  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  those  who  would  have  to 
difcovec  whether  educational  destitution 
existed  or  not,  and  whether  schools  were 
suitable  to  a  district.  Any  informatics  we 
might  have  should  at  least  be  accurate. 


■namely,  useless  comparisons  between  the 
condition  of  this  country  and  other  countries, 
with  whicji  we  bad  nothing  to  do,  such  as 
those  which  we  often  heard  in  regard  to 
Prussia,  where  there  was  a  compulsory 
system,  and  in  America,  where  sndi  a  sys- 
tem only  esiated  nominally.    Wbat  we  ifr- 
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quired  to  imow  was  the  amouiit  or  nccom- 
amdatioD  to  be  supplied,  the  nnnibei  of 
children  not  at  school,  and  the  numbei  for 
whom  school  aid  would  be  Teqiui«d. 

Mr.  CANDLiaH  expreaeed  hia  regret 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Ut.  FoiMer) 
should  hare  thouj^ht  fit  to  propose  the 
amendment,  which  implied  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  concerned  and  had  to  discharge 
R  dutf  willi  reference  to  the  reli^ouB  con- 
dition of  the  people,  while  it  wae  prtrfessed 
that  the  Bill  waa  a  secular  measure.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  re- 
consider the  matter,  or  he  (Mr.  Candlish) 
-would  certainly  ask  the  House  for  its  deci- 
sion on  the  questioa. 

Mh.  W.  E.  F0R3TER  said,  he  had  do-  i 
vised  the  amendment  becauae  ho  thoupbt  it 
met  theviewx  of  hia  hon.  andleamed  friend 
(Mr.  V.  Harcourt)  bb  eipiessed  last  CTening 
bv  the  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Chelaea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke).  When  the  words 
were  mentioned  last  evening  there  were  no 
expressions  of  dissent.  It  was  intended  not 
to  interfere  with  any  district  which  was 
found  to  he  pro^lj  supplied  alread;  with 
"  sufficient,  efficient,  and  suitable  "  schools. 
If  the  schools  in  anj  district  received 
tioTemment  assistance,  they  would  become 
public  elementary  schools,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  affected  by  tb  J  Consdence  Clause. 
The  question  raised  by  the  amendment, 
which  stood  in  the  name  of  his  hon.  and 
leinied  Mend  the  member  for  Oxford,  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  there  mi^ht 
be  some  schools  which  might  not  be  suit- 
able on  accoimt  of  the  religious  teaching 
imparted  in  them.  In  order  to  obviate  aU 
difficulty  on  this  score  he  had  proposed  the 
addition  of  the  words  now  under  considera- 
tioB  ;  but  he  did  not  think  them  necessary, 
and  he  should  be  willingto  withdraw  them 
if  they  gave  offence  to  anybody. 
SCB  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  swd,  he 


Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawm. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  moved,  at  end  of  elanse 
to  add — "And  they  shall  give  public  notice 
HI   each  district  of  their   decision  in  the 

Mb.  W.  K  FORSTER  sud,  he  thought 
the  suggestion  a  valuable  one,  and  would 
adopt  it ;  but  he  would  prefer  ioserting  it  in 
Clause  e. 


mt,  by  letTe,  wtlUrwK. 


Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  pivpoaed 
to  amend  the  clause  by  adding  to  it  th« 
foUowing  proviso : — 

"Provided  nevertheleas  that  they  sh»D  not 
take  into  consideration  any  school  other  than  a 
public  elementary  school  which  does  not  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the  reguUlions  herein- 
bstore  provided  in  respect  of  public  elemenliiry 
schools,  so  tiiBt  in  every  school  district  ttiere 
shFill  be  provided  a.  sufficient  and  efficient 
school  or  sobooU  conducted  in  nccordanoe  with 
the  r^uUtions  made  in  this  Act  in  leapect  of 
public  elementuy  sdiools." 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  said  his 
object  vras  to  have  it  enacted  distinctly 
that  no  school,  whetber  it  accepted  « 
Pariiamentary  grant  or  not,  should  ba 
,  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to 
national  edtication,  unlees  it  aoquieaoed  in 
the  terms  laid  down  by  Clause  7. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  s«d,  he 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  mort  extra- 
ordinary propoaitiaDs  he  over  heard  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  did  not  aak  for  any^ing 
for  the  schools  irom  the  Oovemment,  or 
from  the  rates.  Bnt  suppose  tiere  was  one 
in  a  parish  where  there  were  200  children, 
and  suppose  thoee  dOO  dtildron  went  to  the 
school,  whidi  was  perfectly  fitted  for  their 
education,  and  that  tkc^  were  educated 
there,  dther  on  Ohnrch  or  dliasmUng  prin- 
ciplee,  the  hon.  and  lewsed  gentleman 
proposed  that  such  a  ochool  should  not  be 
taken  into  coDsideratiMi  in  redionirv  vp 
the  accommodation  of  the  district,  and' that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  ratapajen 
to  setup  arate-aided  school  to  put  it  down. 
He  (Ur.  G.  Hardy)  did  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  never  listen  to  such  « 
suggestion. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  there 
was  only  one  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
propoeiuon  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, and  that  wasthat,  when  the  rate-aided 
school  was  built,  if  the  children  liked  .the 
existing  school  better,  no  one  should  oame 
to  the  new  one. 

Mb.  CUBITT  said,  be  thought  that  aa 
the  clause  at  present  stood,  too  much  would 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  Education 
Hmister  of  the  day.  They  might  have  a 
Minister  like  the  present  one,  who  would 
take  a  wide  and  practical  view  of  educatioD, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  might  have 
one  in  strict  accord  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  idtaa  of  economy. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
not  enter  into  the  qnestion  of  the  le- 
ports  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Northambetland  (Mr.  liddell).    It  vh 
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perfectly  true  that  ■ome  of  the  fficta  cod- 
tfuned  IQ  the  report  uf  Mr,  Fearon  were 
disputed )  but  he  woa  not  aware  that  they 
were  dbputed  by  more  than  one  gentleman, 
who  itta  writtea  the  pamphlet  to  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  referrea.  It  would  be 
Burprising,  indeed,  if  the  report  of  an  ici- 

Jortaiit  inquiry  were  not  found  fault  with 
jBomeone;  but  he  had  great  .confidence 
in   Mr.   Fearon,    of    whosa    accuracy    on 

Erevioua  occasions  he  could  speak  in  the 
igbest  terma.  The  hon,  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  powers  embodied  in  the 
clauM  under  discuasion  were  too  strong ; 
but  with  all  deference  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man he  he^ed  to  say  that  strong  as  were 
these  powers  they  were  necessary.  Oo- 
yeniment  muat  first  of  all  find  out  what 
was  the  educational  wanta  of  a  district 
before  they  would  be  able  to  supply  them. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Oxford  ^Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt),  he  quit«  agreed  with  tho  ob- 
servation, that  it  was  veiy  unreasonable  to 
enforce  tie  levying  of  a  rata  upon  a  district 
to  eftablish  a  fresh  achool,  when  the  parents 
might  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  oxistioit 
Bchoola.  MoreOTor,  they  must  all  admit 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
imaided  schools  would  not  in  their  present 
condition  be  likely  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  an  effident  education.  He  reaHy  thought 
that  with  the  protection  given  by  the  Bill, 
wd  with  the  advautage  which  would  be 
KOt  from  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham'a  (Mr.  Uibbert's)  amendment, 
everv  reaaonable  facility  for  education 
would  be  given.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
amendment  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  WINTERIIOTHAM  said,  the  Vice- 
Premdent  must  have  felt  that  something 
akin  to  that  embodied  in  the  amendment 
now  proposed  was  really  necessary,  oi'  he 
wouIq  not  have  brought  forward  nis  own 
BDMindment,  which  he  had  just  abandoned. 
That  amendment  provided  that  in  every 
district  there  should  be  a  school  accessible 
on  fair  terms  to  the  children  residing  in 
that  district  The  amendment,  therefore, 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  which 
enacted  that  a  school  should  be  open  to 
everyone  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  was 
not  so  monstrons  as  had  been  alleged.  He 
hoped  the  Vice-President  would,  upon  the 
teport,  see  whether  he  could  not  make  the 
words  of  the  clause  more  definite  and 
effeciive. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  if  his 
hon.  frienda  would  think  upon  some  form 
of  words  which  would  effect  their  object 


without  defeating  the  spirit  of  the  dause, 
he  would  be  glad  to  consider  them  upon  the 

Mb.  VERNON  HAROOURT  said,  all 
he  wanted  was  some  definition  of  the  word 

"  suitable." 

Amendment,  bv  leave,  wiOidrawn. 

Mb.  FaWCEIT  sajd,  be  should  be  glad 
to  bear  from  the  Vice-President  what  was 
to  be  considered  suffident  accomjuodatian. 
He  himself  knew  of  a  most  effident  volun- 
tary denominational  school,  which  was 
amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  district  in  which  it  was  plaqed,  and  yet 
it  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  full.  The 
Qovemment  inspector  would  infallibly  re- 
port that  that  school  was  amply  sufficient, 
efficient,  and  suitable  for  the  district.  But, 
as  the  master  had  said,  if  compulsory  attend- 
ance were  enforced  the  numbers  attending 
it  would  be  doubled,  and  it  would  then 
become  insuffident  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  place.  Now,insuch  a  case  aninspector 
could  not  know  beforehand  whether  the 
accommodation  would  or  would  not  be 
suffident,  because  that  would  depend  on 
whether  compulsion  was  or  was  not  resorted 
to.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man whether,  when  the  inspector  Tinted 
thevarioufl  districtaof  the  country,h8  would, 
in  calculating  what  Amount  of  school  accom- 
modation was  suffident,  base  his  reckoning 
on  the  supposition  that  alt  children  who 
were  of  school  age  would  attend  school? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  in- 

rctors  would  reckon  not  only  the  number 
children  who  did  attend  school,  but  dl 
those  who  might  do  so;  because  Clause  S 
said  in  reference  to  schools  that  they  should 
be  "  avtulable  for  all  the  children  reudent 
in  such  district."  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  he  had  introduced  permissive  compul- 
sion into  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  district  saying  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  rate  them  to  supply  schools  when 
the  children  could  not  be  forced  to  attend 
them.  The  clause  referring  tc  this  point 
contemplated  the  enfordag  of  compulsory 
attendance,  wherever  snob  was  conddered 
to  be  necessary. 

An  hon.  Mbicber  asked  whether  the  in- 
spectors, in  estimating  the  suffiden^  of 
school  accommodation,  would  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  industrial 

!  occupations  of  the  districts  in  which  the 

'  schools  were  situate  P 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
thought  the  school  age  should  be  nxed 
before  the  inspectors  made  the  calculations 
on  which  tbe  requirements  were  to  bebued. 


kGoo^^lc 


I,  If  ddldnQ  iren  tob«conipeII«dto 
be  Bt  lower  sefaodB  for  six  yeara,  ftchool 
accommodfttion  wonld  be  reqaired  for  aaa 
in  nine  and  o-hslf  of  tfaa  gross  population ; 
but  if  the  period  mu  azif  fov  and  a-lutlf 
yeen  one-eleventh  oulr  would  require  ac- 
oommodatioD  in  the  mqooI  boildingB. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEH  said,  that  both 
these  questiona  were  iliuatiatioiis  of  the 
complications  into  which  the  Conunittee 
would  ba  led  by  trying  to  define  what  the 
dapartment  wu  to  Mcertain.  It  would  mi' 
doubtedly  ttko  into  account  (be  eiranin- 
stonces  of  each  locality  and  its  industrial 
employments,  and  how  far  in  that  respect 
the  educatioD  provided  waa  auffident  j  but 
.that  could  be  done  without  worda  Mag  in- 
serted in  tlie  dauae.  With  reepeot  to  t^ 
remarks  of  the  noble  lord  the  aehoal  age 
moet  depoid  on  th«  cneam^aneea  ot  each 
tUrtiict,  for  if  he  were  coag^clkd  to  fix  an 
age  be  ahould  »nt  a  ""i-— "  in  the  Bill, 
and  that  would  give  an  nafair  imnroMian. 

Mb.  BEa^R)KD  HOPS  aaid,  there 
WK  one  point  in  oooneotioa  witbtlia  elaoae 


It  would  be  Mnedaent  to  ^ 
ibt  queatioD  of  a  Conadoica  dtam  wnld 
afieet  the  claim*  idtitf  -niaatarj  aahoel  to 
be  dedacad  "<fident"  in  tlMn^Kst  of  the 
inspectors  under  this  olanae.  It  bad  batn 
titudy  aettled  that  the  OonMuaoe  ClHue 
■aa  a  co&ditHBof  thenta-fbuadedaehoob, 
and  a  condituw  alto  ttTa  mhiaUn  aAaol 
jeCMviiw  Pn?  Conacil  aii  Bat  now  &r 
Tonld  the  Vice-Ftatideat  admit  that  Tolnn- 
taiy  schools,  which  did  not  aad  oonld  not 
aocept  the  CoaamaBte  Olaascy  aboald  be 
teckoned  ■•  int«g«n  in  makiDg  tha  calen- 
^eri^*n  as  to  the 
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to  shorten  the  piooata  of  brini^Qg  flie  ffifl 
into  (^eration.  As  the  Bill  stood  it  wm 
proposed  to  send  out  for  returns,  whidi 
Id  not  come  in  until  the  lat  Jamian 
1,  and  ho  ventured  to  predict  that  thaw 
returns,  when  thev  came  in,  would  be  -worth 
nMhing,  After  me  returns  came  in  then 
was  toTw  an  inspection.  But  if  they  wem 
to  end  with  en  inspection  he  did  not  aee 
why  they  should  not  begin  with  one,  instead 
of  waiting  for  returns,  whirfi,  vrfien  sent, 
oooM  not  be  relied  upon.  If  they  relied 
npon  en  inspection  alone,  wiich  was  irfiat 
the  matter  moat  come  to  nhimately,  they 
would  get  rid  of  all  the  cnmbroua  machinery 
contained  in  Olausea  66  to  M,  and  present 
all  that  litigation  and  delay  of  12  mootha 
or  two  years  in  bringing  the  Bill  into 
operation  which  would  otiierwise  occor. 
It  was  true  that  an  arbitrary  power  would 
in  this  way  be  given  to  the  Education 
Department;  but  he  was  williog  to  give 
liiB  right  hon.  friend  Hit  moat  extensive 
powers  in  this  respeoL 

Mb.  HIBBERT  reminded  the  hon.  and 
learned  ^nUeman  that  the  appeal  provided 
in  the  ml  was  a  double  oae— agunst  the 
decision  of  the  Educatioo  Department 
where  it  stated  that  the  eiducation  of  the 
district  was  eufficiant,  as  well  u  whare  it 
stated  that  the  education  was  inauffident 
He  tbtnght  this  power  of  appeal  was  in 
both  ways  an  advantage  to  Uie  district, 
and  he  hiqied  the  clause  would  be  left  aa  it 
stood. 

Mx.  COSBANCE  sud,  One  pEopomtion 
of  the  hoa  and  learned  memfa»  was  a  moB- 
Btrooe  one.  The  pawera  taken  by  the  Privy 
Coundl  were  enormou,  yet  the  CommittM 
were  now  adied  to  take  awav  the  moderate 
lolatium  proposed  bv  the  clausiy  and  arm 
the  Ghtvemment  wiU  this  power  upon  the 
mere  report  of  the  inspector,  who  would  be 
am«  to  take  tiie  departmental  view.  He 
was  sare  it  wonld  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Ae  riftht  hon.  gentlemao  himoelf  to 
posewa  AiB  authority. 

Mb.  W.  B.  POBBTEtt  said,  hia  hoa.  and 
learned  fiiend  had  proposed  the  amend- 
Birat  oat  of  kindness  to  aim,  but  he  hoped 
it  woirid  be  withdrawn.  The  quickeatway 
of  settii^  to  work  was  to  procure  retams, 
and  Aere  wonld  be  nothing  gained  by 
endeaTooiing  to  force  a  rate  upon  a  district 
without  giving  that  district  the  opportunity 
of  protesting  against  it.  It  was  true  tlM^ 
the  Uorenunent  aaked  for  lai«e  and  atrong 
powen ;  bat  it  was  imposnble  to  do  the 
work  vrithont  them,  and  the  QoraniBait 
wishod  to  make  tiioie  powen  aa  acceptaUe 


ridad  aducation  Cor     .  __     __ 

pueuts  who  bad  strong  idigioDaoonviftiAnB 
no  member  wwld  wiA  to  fome  a  dMtnct 
to  provide  other  aeeommodatioa  l«  that 
fiXtanL 

OUwe,  aa  amended,  afrted  to. 

CUnae  9  (Notice  by  Edscalian  De- 
partment of  public  school  aocommodation 
reqiurad). 

Ub.  VEBHON  HABOOURT  moved, 
M  an  impad^wit.  the  omitnai  cf  tba  and 
U  the  danae,  which  provided  for  w  appael 
gainst  the  dedaion  of  the  Edwaatton  De- 
ptttaMit.    Ha  wiahad  hj  the  aMwteent 
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CtioudBrm. 


[CcHuorm — OcwMon.]  Mr.  Canwut. 


M  thej  cotdd  to  tbe  oonott;.    Hum  wu  k 

SatroDff  M>deiiCT  in  FuUament,  espTMBvd 
r  tna  Willi  of  lite  conntiTj  to  invert  the 
DTenmeDt  of  tbe  d^j  wdh  grMt  di»- 
Gtetionai;  power,  and  that  wu  not  w; 
pteaMat  br  the  Qorenuneat,  wliidi  — ~~ 


to  ondwtftke  the  leepoiuibDitj  without  the 
Sifeffiuids  pnmded  dj  thia  eJuue. 

Vs.  VERNON  HABGODBT  Mid,  if 
hie  right  hon.  &ieiid  bed  the  courage  to 
meet  the  hon.  mMnber  for  Soffiilk  (Ur. 
Conmnce),  tbeie  wm  no  leucm  wfaj  he 
ehoold  intaipoae  fbither. 

AmendawBt,  by  leave, 

Boom  retioHtd. 

Oommittee  report  progreei;  to  nt  again 
npon  Tiiatd^. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
June  SOth,  1870. 


EDDCATIOH — THK    BKTI8ID   CODl —      I 
CLADSI    51. QBISTIOH. 

CoLOXKL  BBISE  nid,  he  wished  to  u^ 
the  Vioe-Preeideiit  (tf  the  Coandl,  Whether 
he  pnpoeee  to  modi^  the  requiiemenle  se 
to  boilding  and  space  for  ekmentaij 
achoole  as  hud  down  in  the  Slat  daoae 
of  the  Revised  Code ;  whether  echoed 
rooms  ma;  now  be  hired  t^  the  jmi,  pR>- 
vided  the  inspectM  ie  satisfied  with  the 
accommodation :  and  when  he  will  be  able 
to  state  to  the  House  how  fiir  it  wiD  still 
be  neceaaaiy  to  emplo;  certificated  masters 


portBOt 

given  to 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

June  ZOth,  1870. 

BLntKHTAKT   EDDCATIOX 

(re-committed)  BiLt.— [bill  167.] 
(ifr.  iV.  E.  Ftrittr,  Mr.  Stentarj  Brvee.) 
conciTTXi.     \FTogrttt  %^t\  /un«.] 

Bin  eoMMfared  in  C<»iimitte& 
(In  the  Committee.) 

GkiMB  9  (Notice  hj  Education  Depart- 

~   t  of  deficdencj  of  public  school  accom- 


Hb.  CORRANCB  Hid,  he  roM  to  move 
the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  qnestimi  had  been  to  a  certain 
degree  fiveetalled  by  the  disdumon  on 
Tneedaj;  the^  mi^t  be  said  indeed  to 
have  stopped  in  the  middle  of  it  In  that 
discowm  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
the  member  fi>r  Oxfoid  (Mi.  Venum 
Harcotirt)  interpoeed  to  protect  the  right 
hm.  gentlemBii  who  bad  charge  of  the  Bill 


Me.  W.  E.  FORSTEE,  in  reply,  said, 
as  regarded  the  first  question,  d&  could 
iffilj  repeat  what  he  had  stated  in  debate, 
that  it  was  impoedble  to  saj  in  what 
manner  anj  article  in  the  Code  would  be 
modified  or  altered  until  afler  the  passing 
oi  the  Elementary  Edocatioa   BiA.    He 


to  dispense  with   the   leqnirements    that 


which  the  r^t  hon.  gentleman  refiued  to 
anQ  himselt  Whj  wis  the  hcoi.  and 
learned  gentleman  so  anxtoos  to  inteipoae  f 
Perfaape  he  had  eome  ulterior  otgect — 
peihape  he  thought  that  soch  a  safeguard 
as  he  (Hr.  Corrence)  propoeed  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  development  of  his  plan. 
He  thon^t  the  hon.  and  learned  gentla- 
man's  design  wonld  be  shown  in  (he  course 
of  tbe  debate.  In  the  provioos  dismaaon, 
he  (Mr.  Comnce^  had  ventoied  to  remind 
tbe  House  that,  m  ell  their  sgreemaits  or 
1  disBgreements  as  to  this  or  that  evstem,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fot^t) 
seemed  to  &get  that  what  he  proposed  to 
do  was  with  other  people's  monej ;  and 
that  UDlese  they  were  very  cautious  they 
would  find  that  in  dealing  with  local 
funds,  subject  to  local  discretion,  they 
were  exceeding — not,  perhaps,  the  powera 
of  Parliament-— but  the  powera  confided  to 


buildings  in  which  schools  where  held  ,  Parliament.  No  doubt'  Parliament  had 
should  be  healthy,  properly  drained,  and  power  to  deal  with  imperial  taxation ;  but 
well  ventilated.  As  to  the  second  question,  i  theae  were  local  taxes,  raised  for  loced  wants, 
be  had  no  idea  that  any  objection  would  be  and  guarded  by  local  privileges.  "What, 
made  to  hiring  by  tiie  vear,  provided  the  then,  were  the  relations  of  the  ratepayers 
inspector  were  satisfied  with  the  accom-  i  with  tho  ratepayers'  Parliament  in  the  pre- 
mc^tion.  As  to  the  last  questioa,  he  had  sent  case  P  For  he  maintained  that  they 
only  to  repeat  that  when  the  Government  were  bound  to  look  at  the  case  through 
considered  the  Code,  one  of  the  raaeH  im-  [  tatepayen'  spectacles.    How  did  the  matto; 
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henaona  he  had  exprosaed  were  out  of 
place.  A^Aiust  this  thej  wanted  secmity 
in  this  A(^  and  what  secnritj  was  affotded 
them  ?  The  ntepkvai^  or  the  person 
agsTisTed,  might  indeed  protest,  but  to 
_c__i>  Tq  jj^  department  itaelt  An 
'as  youchsated  to  them,  bat  con- 
In  Olauae  64,  under 


«taiid  thus  conndeiedP  Whj,  that  the 
powwa  taken  hj  the  department  were 
enormotu — not  in  one  clanse  alone ;  not  in 
an  i»ola(«d  instance ;  but,  as  he  had  shown, 
extending  through  the  whole  Bill,  and 
goTemingand  overriding  all  rights  what- 
ever of  the  ratepajeis  to  decide  auch  ques- 
tions for  themselrea.  In  no  less  thui  23 
clauses  weie  such  powers  confided  over  the 
rstepajera'  pone,  administratiDn,  and  even 
appointment  of  ofGcere.  Such  provisiona 
as  these  made  the  Education  Department 
practically  the  controlling  power.  The  in- 
mecton  were  to  report  their  own  estimate 
M  school  deficiencies  in  quantity  as  well  as 
qnali^  in  their  own  dismcts.  Now,  what 
did  that  meanP  It  meant  that  the  in- 
spector was  to  fix  his  own  standard  of  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  his  district. 
But  inspectors  were  frequently  young  men 
— their  vBiieliea  were  very  great  and  their 
Qualification  for  the  *^*  different'— some 
were  enthwustsi,  aod  their  fancies  would 
tings  tfasir  repeats  Were  thoT  prepared  to 
hand  the  ratepayers  over  bodily  to  sui^  a 
class  P  Agau,  the  inspectors  would  be 
political  appcdntments,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  sea  that  their  liews  would 
generally  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
party  that  appomted  them.  But  it  miftht 
M  said  that  the  matter  did  not  end  with 
the  inspectors'  reports— that  it  depended  on 
the  Eduoation  Department.  Now,  if  the 
adminietralicai  dT  these  aflsirs  always  rested 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
in  whose  judgment  and  discretion  he  could 
gladly  repoee,  then,  indeed,  they  nught  dis- 
MOM  with  some  fears  aod  antidpationB  j 
(Hit  who  could  guarantee  them  Chat  I*  It  was 
one  (^  the  mam  objections  to  personal  and 
irteepondble  gorenunent  that  it  left  them 
expoaed  to  Gontingendee  of  that  sort,  and 
the  chief  reason  they  sought  in  constitu- 


!  a  change  of  rulers  might  prodace.  It 
'Bs  imposdble  for  him  to  foresee  what 
might  take  place  in  snch  respectcL  and  a  few 
years  might  see  one  of  the  gentlemen  now 
seated  below  the  gangway  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  place.  Assuming  such  a 
casualty  to  befall,  what  would  take  place  f 
Of  course,  nothing-  but  secular  schools 
would  satisfy  the  department;  and,  no 
doubt,  a  school  board,  as  constituted  under 
this  Act,  would  be  a  convenient  meaiiB  of 
bringing  this  about.  It  would,  at  least, 
crush  out  the  gieMest  eu«iiues  the  secnlar 
STStem  had  ;  and  it  could  not  &irly  be  SMd 
that  under  snob  drcomstauces,  the  t^pi»- 


ducted  bv  wh< 

see.  1,  they  were  told  —  namely.'  -me 
Educational  Department  shall."  And  the 
person  so  deputeil  shall  report ;  the  expenses 
of  the  inqui^  should  be  paid  sa  the  depert- 
ment  should  sugi^  and  order,  and  befoi« 
such  an  inquiry  the  department  mi^ht 
demand  security,  or  refliee  that  the  inquiry 
should  take  place.  With  this  the  machinery 
for  coercion — he  might  say  for  tjrwmy — 
was  complete.  Now,  what  was  claimed  in 
thb  case  ?  Not  the  right  of  taxing  the 
Commons  of  England  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House ;  to  that  there  was 
a  check ;  but,  through  the  edict  of  a 
department,  to  force  a  pejticnlar  class  of 
taxpayers  to  burden  themselveB  for  an 
object  which  they  did  not  approve,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  right  even  to  bring 
such  a  question  to  the  vote.  In  a  former 
Bill  brought  in  by  the  riffbt  hon. gentleman 
that  right  was  conceded,  and  due  means 
})Tovided  for  its  exercise  under  constitu- 
tional forme — and  even  after  that  there  was 
B  more  efiectual  appeal  provided  than  was 
to  be  found  in  this  Bill.  Why  was  that 
thrown  aside  in  this  case  P  In  the  Scotch 
Bill  of  last  rear  the  same  precautions  were 
observed.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  as  we 
were  told  the  other  night,  under  a  new 
clause  brought  op  fresh  exactions  might  be 
made  upon  the  ratepayers'  putae  without 
even  a  notice.  Another  consideration 
strengthened  his  case.  In  this  Bili  as  it 
stood  at  the  second  reading,  a  sufficient 
time  was  given  to  the  ratepayers  to  con- 
sider their  position  in  that  respect,  and  to 
the  mansgers  of  existing  schools  to  supply 
defects.  That  vear  of  giace  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  requisition  might  come 
upon  the  ratepayers  suddenly,  and  without 
notice  sullicient  to  enable  them  to  take 
measures  for  defence.  But  did  they  sup- 
pose that  the  ratepayers,  to  whom  they 
were  willing  to  commit  the  ntanagement 
of  their  schools,  were  so  stupid  as  to 
submit  to  be  coerced  aud  plundered 
without  even  constitutional  formP  Even 
were  it  possible,  it  was  entirely  agunst 
the  interest  of  his  msasure  that  it  ^ould 
be  so.  In  addressing  the  House  the  other 
day  the  right  hon.  gentleman  showed  that 
he  was  aware  of  this.    He  i^^ 
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land  such  powers,  upon  theae 


UiM  the  Ktion  of   tbu  meumn  taau 

«ffii:mdou3,  DOT,  in  a  larger  saosa,  widalj 

lIcUI,  unlen  it  also  be  pacific  and  sMhttdarj 

"**>    too     pUbHC  M"™*  """^    rtrifnlnm    «t    tj*«il     ,^^ . 


Mr.  Gtrranee.  [ComnTTjre— OoiOKMB.]  Jfr.  Oommce. 

nmplj  interposed  ttrao  VitweeD  tiie  lonl 
bodf  Mid  tiie  energetic  •ction  at  the  81^, 
and  to  more  thej  ctuild  not  conamt.  They 
could  not  cooMot,  m  the  npreeentxtlTes 
of  istepajers  to  irhoM  they  miut  gire 
account.  They  could  not  consent,  as  • 
qa«ation  of  a  Ivgei  ptdiey,  invdring  fiituie 
consequences  of  a  most  serioiu  ci««8.  And 
so  considering,  and  beliering  th&t  upon  the 
j  ost  settlement  of  the  question  vast  interests 
depended,  he  placed  this  amendment  befoi« 
the  Committee,  irith,  if  not  l^e  strong  bb- 
surance  that  it  would  Teoeive  their  sBncticn, 
at  least  the  firm  conrieldoii  that  it  deserred 
their  Bopport. 

Amendment  propoaed,  in  line  20,  tBot 
"  Act,"  to  insert — 

"And  if  tit*  result  of  auch  pubUc  inquiry 
should  fail  to  satisfj  such  aggrieved  persms, 
and  the  person  deputed  bj  tbe  Educatioa 
DeparLmairt.  itull  in  the  eiecntJon  of  bis  duty 
report  adveneir  is  dksir  cms,  it  ibiU  fa*  lairful 
for  ■u(di  poBDn  or  aenom  to  d^aaad  *  ■oU  of 
all  roC^tiTenliattle  t0fU(Aara«e  wJUiioMKb 
pariah  or  district ;  and  if  upon  soutiny  iif  sinb 
Folaa  ta^D  in  the  manner  hemafler  prescribed 
in  this  Act  It  shall  be  found  tbatthe  number  irf' 
such  votes  in  f  btout  of  tbe  nqukttion  to  form 
a  nfhiinl  binirrlahsli  net  niiinriif  imii  HmiI 
imaber  of  voles  ao  noinled,  u 
shall  be  Issued  wilkio  Mty  ti 


\e  and  opinion  ct  local  o 

Now,  it  was  upon  that  pindple  that  he 
ashed  the  CommiUee  to  act.  It  was  true 
the  right  h<m.  gentlemaii  told  them  that  it 
waa  xteoessary  that  the  Oorenuiieiit  should 
be  armed  with  esteo^ve  power  to  carry  the 
Sill  ouL  But  he  (Mr.  Corcaiice)  must  atk 
him  thi«— Was  there,  then,  TMlly  a  stzong 
feeling  in  the  oountry  in  favour  of  this 
rating  systemP  H  not,  then  did  that  feel- 
iOK  require  the  immediate  application  of 
the  means  taken  to  coerce?  Surely,  the 
local  feeling  of  the  peraons  most  coocarned 
■was  the  suraat  test  He  would  irauld; 
*  state  that  be  accepted  this  sratem  ander 
■Towed  reeervatioo,  and  with  increasing 
doubt,  and  his  douht  and  distrust  did  not  I 
lead  him  to  the  verv  logical  CDnclusian  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Ui.  Se;geaiit 
Simon),  that  it  must,  tberefoce^  be  passed 
ftt  once.  On  the  contrary,  he  accepted  it 
as  he  had  always  accepted  it,  as  a  meastm 
aupplementing  an  oiistdng  system :  not  su- 
perseding  it,  or  taking  its  place.  He  enter- 
tained the  gravest  doubts  npon  this  point 
for  he  saw  m  the  machinery  of  this  Bill  i. 
means  sufficiently  effectual  by  which  the 
eiistiiw  system  could  be  stamped  out.  He 
wished  to  make  no  aecrot  of  his  feelings 
upon  this.  He  believed  that  the  utmost 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the 
Qovemment  to  use  the  power  so  rashly  and 
unadvisadlv  granted,  and  that  such  pressure 
"Would  leaa  to  abuse.  Against  that  what 
guarantee  had  they  got  ?  The  person  who 
ruled  the  department,  or  the  Administra- 
tion itself  P  But  they  knew  loo  well  the 
connngendes  that  might  arise  to  trust 
themselvos  to  the  acddent  of  an  Adnunis- 
trafjon  or  the  fr^  tenure  of  a  life.  L^ut 
of  all  could  they  do  so  in  this  case.  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
he  proposed  in  this  case  P  Was  it  eiceasiTe 
otuajust?  It  was  not  unjust,  beciuue  it 
waa  founded  upon  an  admitted  prindple  of 
oni  «;i4ein,  that  taiatjon  should  be  «t  least 
wcompanied  by  ropresentation  and  ef^ilaal 
"hecks,   It  WBfl  not  excessive,  because  it 


exceediot  twelve  calertdw  monlte  trom  llie 
date  of  such  proceediogs." — (Jfr.  CarrBiut.) 

Ub.  W.  E.  FOB&TER  saict  k  VMMtT 
ha  coqU  not  wespt  the  amanilinil  of  die 
hon.  member.  It  ran  ttpunst  tha  j>iiacip]e 
of  Qkt  Bill,  which  was  «  pronmon  tot 
edncatMo  throighoiit  the  Vt^-w  com* 
^•iliaiy  if  neeaaaary.  It  waa  tnia  w  kon. 
gentlonan  did  aot  altogwha  pterwi  the 
applioatioB  of  that  oiincip]*^  yet  he  (Ur 
W.  E.  Forwbtt)  oould  noteae  anF advantage 
inenablii^it  to  be  |uetpOBeil  f or  a  year. 
The  result  would  be,  aithei;  the  nal  t^ect 
of  the  Bill — A  proTiaiiHi  tat  education  ewagj- 
wheK — would  be  defeated  hj  the  mnonwnil 
oppo«&m  of  the  Mtepivei^,  m  tfa^  Tonld 
be  eocoiuaged  toBaakaan  BBynaiiao*  which 
would  giTs  them  hopae  wWh  woald  not 
be  jual^fid  oftenratds. 

OOLONU.  BKISE  said,  he  hoped  the  of^t 
hon.  gentleman  (Hr.  W.  £.  Fomter)  would 
gire  this  matt»  further  consideralun.  He 
oould  assure  the  right  hoa.  gentlraun  that 
there  was  aattong  feeling  enteitaiiMi} <nt- 
of-dooia  wilh  leej^ct  to  the  arbitiary  poweia 
wliidi  the  Bill  pn^koeed  to  oeafer  uf  oa  the 
£ducatica  Jjl^Etmeab 


iv.Goo^^k' 
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Mb.  GATHORNE  HASDY  fiaaeuied 


Mb.  W.  E.  FOKBTEH  said,  tJurt  tJw 
It  wottU  giV9  power  to  wry  person 


"  (    -<         rowiTj  howeTer  ftirokiuB 
a{^uestion  mt^t  b«,  thej  vovld  be  oUiged 
to  itay  proeBedinffS. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MOTTTAGU  said,  ie 
would  suggest  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment  mignt  be  attained  hj  tba  sDbstitulion 
of  the  word  "  directed  "  for  "heli" 

AmendiDMit,  )>j  iMve,  witUmoa. 

Ameedstent  made,  in  line  23,  beftrre 
"  paUiBh,"  insert— 

"If  tbey  tlunk  that  the  anuuDt  ot  pnblic 
■c^HKiI  acoouunodatton  fot  the  district  ia  in- 
sufflclent."— {jtfr.  JF.  B.  Fin-Oer.) 

Mb.  CAWLEY  sidd,  tkat  the  princiide 
of  the  meuufe,  as  stated  b;  the  Qovem- 
moiC,  was  to  euppLemeot,  not  sapphuat, 
TOkmtan  schools;  but  hefeaiedthe  open- 
tias  of  ttie  Act  would  toad  to  disoouMge 
thcM  who  might  wish  to  nut  op  new  \o- 
InatMy  adiooU.  In  order  tkat  it  dould  be 
diftinotlr  undarstood  it  was  th»  iBteBtion 
ot  the  Legislature  tbat  Tcduntniy  seho<ds 
ehould  be  astablished  ia  tJie  future  as  in  the 
paB^  he  proposed  to  move  two  ^end- 
mBote.  The  hon.  ntember  coBcluded  bj 
moriiiK  the  fint  of  the  smeudmeats,  ia  line 
26,  to IsaTe  out  "that,"  and  insert  "tleo 
the  locality  of  mdi  district  within  whiolb" 

Ma.  W.  £.  FOBSTER  said,  he  thoo^ht 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  Uie  disraetmn 
of  the  Privy  Conncil. 

Mx.  HlAynSHUITLEWOBTH  Btid,he 
wndd  suggBst  that  the  Committee  sbouh) 
now  discuss  only  the  first  am»idiiiffiit  of 
the  hoB.  geutleman.  He  intended  to  pto- 
pOM  an  utanuUiTe  amandiiiBnt  ia  lieu  of 
the  second. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  hare  the  discussion 
OB  the  ascood  amsodtteDt. 

Mb.  BOUVSRIE  said,  it  appaand  t* 
him  that  the  second  amendment  was  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  first  The 
hon.  member  for  3alford  (Mr.  Cawler) 
might  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  Be 
proceeded  to  a  dividon  on  the  flrat,  as  it 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
opimioa  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  second. 
Xhe  hon.  gsatlemaa  bitd  better  mt  his  bast 
Ic^  forward  and  t^otiie  saBs*  of  the  Com- 
BUttee  aa  to  the  second  amuadment,  as^  if 
aBfCoess&lr  he  caald  kmng  v§  th«  &at  on 
tbei^Mrt. 


lOggSStll 

Mb.  CAWLE7  intimated  his  rsadiasaa 
toadoptthecoureewhich  had  been  propoaed. 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  mthdrmwt^ 

Mb.  CAW  LEY  then  moved  his  second 
amendment,  in  line  26,  to  leave  cat  "to," 
and  insert  "required,  and  that  if  withm 
six  months  from  the  date  at  such  notioa  iL" 
Six  months'  notice  seemed  to  lum  Atir  sod 
reasonable,  although  ha  could  not  bat  regret 
that  the  year  of  graoe,  as  originallyyt^^tMe^ 
had  been  since  given  iu^. 

Mb.  KAY'SHUTTLEWGRTHsaid,  th» 
effect  of  the  amendment  was  to  eetahliah  a 
rigid  period  of  six  months'  grace,  and  be 
was  certunly  glad  his  hon.  fdand  (Mr, 
Cawtey)  liad  abandoned  the  oi^lns]  period 
of  13  months.  In  great  cities,  voloidaiy 
aseocy  was  unable  to  supply  tbe  gnat 
educalianal  deficiencies  wMch  at  piosoiit 
existed.  From  tiis  remits  <^  Msass.  Fitch 
and  Fearon,  it  sfipeand  that  mly  about 
one-fourth  of  the  diildr^  betWsea  fiva 
and  13  years  of  age  wore  being  pro^lj 
instructed,  as  voluntary  ageaey  enOielji 
fuled  to  leaoh  the  Kmainiog  tjiree-foortha. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  deavahle  to  ^^j 
periods  of  gracs  to  lane  towns  like  Live^ 
pool,  Manchester,  and  BimiinghaBS.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  districts  ia 
which  periods  of  grace  w«ge  Dsoessaty. 
Suppose  the  school  managers  antiapated 
with  confidence  that  the  result  «l  tho 
return  made  to  tbe  Education  Deparbnent 
under  Clauses  »  and  9  of  tbs  Bill  would 
be  a  declaration  tbat  the  school  accommo- 
dation in  those  distncts  was  eSdent,  sidG- 
cient,  and  suitable;  if  it  turned  out  that 
the  accommodation  was  insufficient  in  some 
bbulU  particular,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
allow  a  period  of  grace  to  the  maaagen. 
He  did  not  exactly  understand  the  mesnii^ 
of  the  word  "fi^hwith"  w:bieh  had  heea 
introduced  into  the  Bill ;  but  he  imagined 
tbe  intention  of  the  Government  was  that 
a  certain  elastic  period  of  grace  lasa  than 
13  months  was  to  be  allowed.  Iftmalca 
this  point  quite  clear  he  should  prqkoaa 
in  substitution  ot  die  amendment  now 
under  consideration  that  the  period  of  graca 
should  he  stated  in  a  notice  to  be  iesued  by 
the  Education  DeparlnHBt.  Hie  araen^ 
ment  would  be,  in  line  27,  to  leave  oat 
"forthwith,"  and  insert  "within  a  period 
therein  stated  which  shall  not  exceed  six 
months  af^  the  date  of  such  final  notice." 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  hoped  tha 
Government  would,  at  least,  allow  a  Biim- 
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Mr.  MELLY  mi,  that  if  thisware  e. 
penal  st&tute  h«  Bhould  agree  witfi  hia  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Kaj-Shuttle worth).  No  douht 
there  wu  &  great  deal  to  be  done  -whicii 
couH  not  be  done  "  forthwith ;"  bnt  the 
result  of  poasing  the  unendment  of  the  bon. 
member  for  S&lford  woold  be  to  allow 
eveirbodTsix  months  of  inertia  and  apatiiy. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  asked,  whether  the  right 
>  hoa.  gentlenum  the  Vice-Preddent  of  the 
Connral  would  hare  any  objection,  when 
the  Committee  came  to  Ckuae  10,  to  re- 
place the  word  "may "by  " shall P" 

Mb.  W.  K  FORSTER  mid,  he  had  no 
objection  to  do  bo,  because  the  intention 
was  that  the  department  should  interfere 
where  the  want  had  not  beea  supplied 
within  the  time  referred  to.  As  to  the 
word  *■  forthwith,"  he  would  sot  that  if  a 
district  were  fomid  sltcwether  declining  to 
make  any  provision  for  Uie  education  of  its 
children  ontil  compelled  to  do  it,  there  was 
no  good  n«son  why  there  should  be  in  a 
case  lihe  that  a  delay  of  a  year  or  even  of 
Ax.  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Privy 
Oomicil  might  have  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving tiiat  another  district  had  every 
intention  of  dtnng  all  that  was  neceasaiy  to 
make  the  required  jirovision,  and  it  nught 
be  desirable  that  tt  should  be  allowed  a 
month  or  two  for  the  purpose.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  the  substitution,  instead 
of  "  forthwith,"  of  the  words  "  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  ma;  be  limited  by  rach 
notice." 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  would 
point  out  that  the  present  supply  of  teach- 
ers was  barely  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
that  a  good  teacher  could  not  be  turned 
out  under  two  years.  He  thought  a  large 
discretion  ongh^  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  vested  in  the  Educational  Depart- 

Ma.  VERNON  HAROOtJRT  stud,  he 
could  not  understand  the  anxiety  which 
iraa  ezpreased  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
for  a  "year  of  grace. '"^  What  did  that 
phrase  mean  P    It  meant  that  the  education 


fly>tem  which  particularly  suited  those 
hon.  gentlemen  might  be  carried  out.  A 
greater  tnisnomer  than  to  call  it  "  a  year  of 
grace  "  he  could  not  conceive ;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  year  of  disgrace. 
["Oh,  oh!"]  Yes,  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
■sk  for  a  concession  which  would  have  the 
-effect   of  produdng   13  montiia  more  of 


1  ignorance  throughoot  tJie  c 

j  t^ose  who  asked  for  it  ace 

I  those  who  eat  bedde  him  ef  wishing  trx 
delay.  He,  for  one,  was  quite  eatiafiM  t» 
let  the  question  as  between  them  be  dedded 
by  the  public.  ^Vhat  he  desired  was  that 
the  requinta  educational  provision  should 
be  made  "  forthwiti,"  while  hon.  ^ntle- 
men  opporite  wished  to  put  it  off  lor  nz 
montbl  His  right  bon.  friend  the  Vice- 
Presideut  of  the  Council  anggested  that  the 
words,  "a  reasonahle  time,"  should  be 
Bubetitated  for  "  forthwith ; "  bnt  the 
alteratitm  was,  he  thought^  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  would  lead  to  disputes  as 
to  what  was  a  reasonable  time,  and  ^ve 
rise  to  a  degree  of  agitation  and  uncertain^ 
which  the  use  of  the  word  "  forthwith,"  or 
even  of  the  w<«ds  "«x  months,"  wouM 
obviate. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  wish  for  delay  in  the 
matter  of  education  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  On  both  sides  he  was  rare  the 
desire  was  bo  to  frame  the  clause  that  the- 
wantmg  school  accommodation  could  be 
supplied  within  the  shortest  posable  period. 
Believing  Uie  concluding  sentences  of  his 
hon.  and  leanied  friend  (Mr.  Vemon 
Hnrcourt)  involved  a  practical  suggestion, 
he  should  propose  to  substitute  for  the 
words  "reasonable  time,"  "within  snch 
time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  may  be 
limited  by  such  notice."  ^^ 

Sir  RAJNALD  KNTGHTLEY  eaidj  he^ 
hoped  the  amendment  of  his  hon.  &iend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Cawley).  as  well  as  that 
of  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Kay-Shnttle- 
worth),  would  be  withdrawn,  in  order  that 
the  Committee  might  proceed  with  the  BiD' 
dily  as  possible. 
Cawlet  and  Mr.  Kai-Shuttls- 


8  speedily  i 

Mr.  Caw 
WORTH  having  signified  their 
withdraw  their  amendments, 

Amendments,  by  leave,  withdraian. 

Amendment  altered,  as  suggested  hf 
Mr.  W.  K  FoBSTKB,  and  agraed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agretd  to. 

Clause  10  (Formation  of  school  board 
and  requisition  to  provide  school). 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would  propoee' 
the  omission  of  the  words  "at  anytime" 
in  the  sentence  giving  power  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  cause  a  school  board  to 
be  formed  al^r  final  notice. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  aid,  that 
all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
school  building  knew  that  then  vwn  mch 


[CoiuuTTXft— CoHHOKa.]    Mr.  W.  E.  FottUr.    331 


things  u  Btrikea.  He  wonM  m^wt  that 
the  BenteDce  proridiDg  that  if  the  Edncatjon 
"" ' '    were    satiaSed    that  all   the 


not  been  enpplied,  the  worda 

Goone  of  being  supplied  with  due  despatch  " 

shonld  be  inserted. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  the  Education 
Department  oneht  not  to  issue  a  final  decla- 
tattoo  that  a  scqooI  board  should  be  formed 
if  there  waa  a  buildino:  in  coune  of  erection. 
If,  howBTcr,  those  who  voluntarilj  under- 
took to  provide  a  school  weie  not  proceed- 
ing- with  due  expedition  the  order  should 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  it  would  be 
well  to  accept  both  the  suggestions  that 
had  been  offered,  because  the  Education 
Department  should  not  be  liable  to  appeals 
ad  miMrieordiam.  It  ahonld  be  ctearlv 
nndoTstood  tliat  in  a  certain  time  the  work 
must  be  done. 

Mb.  C  ANDLISH  said,  the  discusdon  wee 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
House  of  Commons  waa  desirous  of  multi- 
pljing  denominational  schools.  It  was  in- 
convenient that  such  en  important  question 
should  be  rused  incidentallj  in  this  manner. 
He  would  bring  it  forward  in  a  specific 
foim  on  a  later  clause. 

Amendments  offrted  la. 

Words  ib-tuA  oat. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  31,  after 
''■applied  "  to  Ineert  "  nor  is  in  course  of 
being  supplied  with  doe  det^atch," — (Mr. 
QatXome  Bardu.) 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOIJRT  said,  he 
objected  to  the  amendment,  the  efiect  of 
which  would  ^bablv  be  to  add  three 
months  to  the  sii  months.  "  Due  despatch" 
might  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  a 
maiimnm  time  ought  to  be  fixed. 

Me.  WALTER  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon,  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt)  had  ever  had  any  ex- 
pnienee  of  school  building;  bnt  he  (Mr. 
Walter)  nerer  heard  of  a  school  beinff  built 
in  six  months,  and  ho  did  not  behere  it 
possible  that  a  building  could  be  erected 
and  put  into  a  suitable  condition  for  occu- 
pation by  children  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
appealed  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as 
a  man  of  common  sense,  whether,  if  pereons 
began  at  once  to  build,  and  had  got  half- 
way through  their  work,  they  were  to  have 
the  Privy  Council  office  brou 
them,  and  a  local  board  established  for  the 
purpoee  of  upsetting  all  that  had  been  done. 
Undit   shoaU    be   giren   to    those   who 


intended  to  build  for  good  ^th  and  honesty 
of  purpose  in  what  they  piopoeed  to  do. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  anytme  that  schools 
should  be  built  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but 
all  the  Committee  had  a  right  to  do  was  to 
take  care  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  for  providing  school  accommodation. 
If  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools 
would  do  it  we  had  no  right  to  {nevent 


formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Act. 

Hb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  leaeon 
why  he  accepted  the  right  hon,  gentleman's 
amendment  was  that  ne  could  not  accept 
the  cliange  from  "  may  "  to  "  shall "  with- 
out  it.    Me  was  not  thinking  of  either  the 
ihmtary  system  or  of  the  rate  i^wtem ;  he 
ts  simply  thinking  of  getting  the  provi- 
m  made  as  quick^  as  possible.    Sntely, 
if  persons,  on  receiving  six  months' notice, 
set  about  making  it,  and  if  circumstances 
~  ivented  their  completing  it,  it  would  be 
ieating  the  object  in  view  and  delay- 
ing the  education  of  the  children  if  the 
department  were  to  order  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  school  board.     It  would 
stop  the  supply  of  education  which  was  in 
process  of  being  provided. 
Amendment  agrttd  to. 
Then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hibbebt,  the 
word  ''shall"  substituted  for  "may." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOIISTER,  to  give  eflect  la 
what  he  said  on  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  giving  ratepavers 
power  to  say  that  a  school  board  ehoula  be 
formed,  would  move  an  amendment  to  that 
effect 
Amendment  proposed. 
At  the  end  of  the  clause  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  foUowiDB  cases :  (tbmt  is  to  sa;,) 

L  Where  application  b  made  to  Uie  Educa- 
tion Departmeut  wiLh  respect   to   any 
school  district  bf  the  body  of  persons 
which,  if  there  were  a  school  Imard  in 
that   district,   would   elect  the   school 
board;  and 
2.  Where  the  Educatl<Ki  Department  are 
tatiafied  that  the  maaagera  of  any  ele- 
mentarj  school  in  any  school  district  are 
unalile  or  UDwilling  any  lonj^  to  main- 
tain such  school,  and  that,  il  the  school 
Is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public 
■    school  aooommodalion  tor  such  district 
will  be  insufficient : 
TbeEducation  Department  may,  i(thej  think 
fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  or  pubtiabing 
the  notices  required  by  this  Act,  before  the 
(ormation  of  a  school  board  but  after  such 
inquiry,  public  or  other,  and  such  notice  as  tlie 
Education  Departnent  think  sufficient^  cause  a 


Mr.  B,  3amtuUoH.     [CouamE — Cokuoh.]     .Sir  CKotJIm  AddtrUy. 


■cbool  tNMrd  to  betcrmed  for  aich  dictei(X,j«id 
MMla  miiihttiini  to  iDdi  Kfaool  'bouA  in  the 
MS  numer  ki  tS  raapecta  n  U  they  bad  p*ib- 

i*  affCDitini  for  the  porpoia  of  thb  wetion 
n*7  to  nwds  br  >  raarfiKkMi  pMBd  at  a  nset- 
fog  of  tlu  nid  ebctfie  bm^  (unaontd  tor  the 
puipofl*,  ud  tba  proviumt  of  Ik*  ncood  put 
oC  (be  second  MbediUe  to  thi*  AM  with  raopect 


"That  aoM  woida 


•Mtioa  of  the  propoMd  UMndmait,  tbt 
tb«  applioalicm  ihooM  be  Mads  bj  "  not 
IcM  tteo  twenty  nkiUutMit  faoMehoMsn 
witliiB  waA  dntrieb"  He  *na  obHfred  to 
tb«  riffht  hao.  gntlcmw  (lb.  W.  S  For- 
■te)  far  hk  ameadBKot,  wkkh  woidd  i«- 
isovftaUHiqmitlnBm;  but,  stU),  tlnra 
were  maaj  caau  wkuA  i^  amendMeat 
would  oot  meet  of  pboes  ia  which  it 
WW  extnmeW  daeisble  that  acAool  boards 
skMld  be  famed.  Then  mn  sneial 
wtricta  in  which  then  was 
sdwol  McomnodaliDo,  and 
th«  children  did  not  attend ;  in  these  it 
wu  haidl;  to  be  mppoeed  that  a  soffi- 
cieot  number  of  ratepajers  would  take 
the  initiative  in  asking  Tor  a  board  to  be 
formed,  and  jet  it  waa  extramelj  desirable 
that  a  board  should  be  formed.  Our  ex- 
penence  in  regard  to  Banitaiy  matters  hod 
shown  that,  while  in  manj  cafiea  there  was 
the  giBBteat  dtfficnlty  in  eeUina;  a  locality 
M  motion,  yet  when  a  local  board  was 
formed  Uii*8  composing  it  did  their  duty 
manfully;  and  in  the  case  of  school  boards 
aometbing  of  this  kind  would  happen  in 
many  inetances.  Ha  did  uM  thiDk  aay- 
thine  shonld  be  eadndsd  hum  the  mi 
which  would  enable  the  CotMnittee,  if  they 
Uwn^ht  fit^  to  mairt  on  the  resort  to  com- 
pidaion:  and,  without  this  amendment, it 
might  be  objected  at  a  future  stage  that 
there  were  diBtricta  in  which  achool  boards 
OonJd  not  ba  formed  through  any  macbinery 
OTorided  by  the  Bill  He  tmsted  the 
Committee  would  consent  to  proyide  the 
rBachinerjr  by  which  a  sufficient  number  of , 
perBODS  might  demand  the  formation  of  a 
board,  oad  he  thereCon  mored  his  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  piopoaed  to  the  said  pro-  I 

aned  amandment,  by  leaving  odt  trom  the 

IB  line  8,  to  the  soeood  word 

iiiBrTC>  in  line  4,  is  order  to 


iuart  tka  woada  "not  lew  tkaik  IiimIj 
iahaUtaat  honaaliddan  wittua  nch  dia* 
taet"— (J£r.  giwniAow.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBST£K  sttd,  he  wm 
sorry  ha  omdd  not  acvtpt  ■*"  fi-nf^mrnit. 
j  which  entirely  dppartan  front  tb  TriftfitiJo 
of  leaving  the  formation  (rf  •  achool  boaid 
to  Reaction  of  a  majority  of  the  rmtepaysn 
when  thara  waa  no  edncWional  dsficMnay. 
'  His  ho*,  friend  (Ui.  B.  Sanuiebcn)  woldi 
give  a  mtBon^  the  pawai  oE  Ibnaug  Ma, 
and  the  OaTeauDent  wara  not  piepaMd  t* 
Miofitr.  They  Mid  then  mnat  boa  adtaoL 
Maid  wlunf  ei  them  waa  &  de&aaDdr,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  say  that  wn«t«  ft 
majority  lil^  to  form  mm,  iiKBUBBtiTe  (^ 
dendeacy,  thay  might  do  as;  out  thM 
could  not  say  that  a  wiTThvity  might  w 
tUa;  and  th»  department  ooud  not  taka 
the  nepoosAility  oC  hwing  to  detddo 
wlietbat  UieM  should  ba  a  board  of  BotiA 
erery  plaM  in  which  a  minority  wished  £i 
one  aiid  the  EMJori^  did  oaL 

M&.  C.  a  BBjU)  said,  be  tbooght  th«a 
woald  he  great  dangei  in  giving  a  baM 
majocitT  of  the  ratepayen  powat  to  aak  tot 
a  school  boaid.  In  matt  couotij  p~iVrr 
a  nu^orily  of  the  ratepayar^  wbo  did  not 
p^  ona-Iburth  oi  oB»-t«)th  of  Iha  total 
amount  of  the  rates,  mi^it,  and  in  sona 
instances  wonld,  comlune  to  obtain  a  rate- 
aided  school,  in  order  to  spits  the  parsoo, 
although  there  mi^ht  be  ■  good  ifciHiftaiy 
school  ID  the  district. 

Mn.  MXISDELIA  sud,lM  regretted  van 
moeh  that  they  had  not  school  boartb 
imiTersally.  In  case  of  deficieney  of  supply 
there  was  t*  ba  a  adiool  board ;  but  aap- 
poaing  that  in  certain  districts  there  was  a 
dehdency  of  demand,  and  thai  only  oo«> 
half  of  the  diUren  attended  the  school, 
would  it  not  he  necessary  in  toch  a  case  to 
have  a  school  board  to  compel  attendanca  P 

LoKD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  ccn- 
ceived  that  the  Committee  could  not  put  it 
in  the  power  of  20  of  the  ratepayers  to 
OTsnide  the  d^^cidon  of  the  msjonty. 

Ma.  OAWLET  said,  he  objected  to 
giving  power  to  the  majority  of  the  Town 
Council  to  make  an  wplication  to  the 
Education  Department  for  a  school  board 
without  ohtaimng  the  consent  of  the  rate- 
payers at  large. 

Sm  CHAIlL£SArDERLETsud,the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  OSi.  W.  £.  For- 
stei'a)  amendment  would  empowei  the 
Education  DeparUnent  to  call  into  eiistwice 
school  boards  in  cl^tces  where,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  de&ciency  of  sdiool  accom- 
modation, the  exitting  system  had  coftced 
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Mf,  AmMm.  [CouazxmK — CoMKOiri.]     Mr.  Auheton  Crota.  '< 


might  Mti^liak  another  trtof  schoolswben 
fldncktloa  wm  atnaclv  petfect 

Hk.  HELLl  Mid,  £•  tieogU  that  the 
aallt  lord  (Lord  John  MHUen)  had  ais- 
■pfiahondcd  the  obMrntioM  of  Um  hon. 
imemkii  for  Shaffidd  (Hr.  MnndeUa),  whow 
wish  was  to  intndaca  Hie  principla  of 
oMBBiiUon.  The  hon.  tn«mb«r  to  So«th 
NorlbUi  (Mr.  C.  S.  Rmd)  ^ok»  of  thia 
qiMBtka  aa  one  of  ntiof; ;  but  that  waa 
taOMlj  a  seeoadarj  pmnt.  Theae  paiaona 
■w«»  to  ba  looked  .  . 

vmyma,  bit  aa  the  { 
nad.  to  be  ediKstad. 

MB.W.£.F0B3TER«aid,behad«>i>- 


tiokwanaiaed  aKUondsr  artaing  b;  the  hon. 
inambarforBerhahiie  (Mr.WaItai'>whathar 
it  waa  not  deainble  to  bavo  tba  comotrj 
divided  into  diatricta,  with  a(bo(dhoaidB,nol 
fbrthapurpoaaofmticingKthoolawhenthaj 
wets  iwt  waatad,  but  for  two  oi  tbaa  oUmi 
parpeaM.  Tha  fiiat  af  Uwaa  yurpoaaa  a»d 
It  awiaad  to  be  tba  naet  impenant  in  the 
opmkn  of  tha  hon.  ineabar,  and  of  othat 
hon.  memben — waa  that  then  dtould  be 
Bome  authori^  abla  t»  wcaiva  ToloBtarj 
Mfaoda  daauona  of  tnoefenii^  Uienaalvea 
&«  the  axiMiag  to  tha  b«w  natem. 
Auotkw  piKpoae  waa,  that  then  mig^t  ba 


a  bodj  with  pcrwer  to  paj  the 
sdiari  faea  to  poor  ckiUraD,  and  a  third 
pu^oaa  waa  to  areata  boar^  to  imtiate  by- 
lawa  for  cMBpokioB.  Tha  OoTemmant 
conU  noteeMaaqt  tooomaaUtBg  tha  aatab- 
liahawat  of  Mhool  beaitt  ihionghoat  tba 
coBntry;  but  thoy  igned  to  allow  tba 
nu^oiity  of  a  diabriot,  aatiag  through  ita 
rc^reaeotetiTa  body,  to  ^^  to  a  aehool 
battA,  evaa  whes  it  waa  not  wanted  m 
acoount  of   ediiaatioBal    deGcieDc< 


_ delicieDc*.     THa 

QoTemmeDt    were    sot    prwsred   to   go 
ftirthw  asd  acoqktdie  principle  of  allowing 


acMotdif 
rtodeddi 


the  majoritj, 


iHoa  to  decida  betwaea  tbo  nu- 
joii^  aod  the  miuaiitr. 

Us.  WALTER  aaid,  ha  tbonght  tha 
amend  nwnt  of  hia  right  hoB.  friend  (Hr. 
W.  B.  Fonter)  would  carry  out  the  object 
ha  had  in  view;  but  if  tha  hon.  nembei 
for  Banborj  (Mi.  B.  8ainuel<oii>  preaaad 
hia  amendment  to  a  dinaion,  he  anouldfael 
boMid  in  conriataae*  to  aupport  it 

Ub.  BUXTON  aiud,  ha  woald  oppoaatha 
awepdment  of  tha  riglU  hon.  ipantlaaaa,  as 
COBtnay  t«i  tiie  ^indpla  olih*  Bill,  wad 


likely  to  put  &  waapim  into  the  banda  of 
thoaa  who  wished  to  deatroy  exiatiitt 
achoola  by  rating  districts  for  new  sctuio£ 
although  su&cieoit  adiool  accommodation 

Mb.  '  ASSRETON  CBOSS  Bwd,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  school  botod, 
when  called  into  action  by  this  clauta^ 
tmuld  iLave  tha  iHiie  power  toimpoae  a 
rate  as  any  other  school  board ;  if  not,  how 
would  its  powers  ha  defined  P 

Mn.  W.  E.  FORSTER  replied,  tiiat  the 
school  board  under  this  section  woidd  no 
doubt  have  tha  powQi  to  levy  a  rata;  but 
ha  did  not  think  the.  lora  of  ralaa  waa 
BO  strong  in  the  minds  of  tha  peopl« 
that  they  would  insist  on  a  rate  buns 
levied  foe  providing  a  school  wbaro  a«£ 
school  wa*  not  wanted.  If  there  should 
be  such  a  boatd  with  that  axtiaordinarr 
lust  for  expendiCnre — and  it  was  objected 
to — the  Pnvy  Council  would  have  the 
right  to  refuse  the  wpUcation. 

Mr.  ASSUETON  cross  said,  be 
thought  that  many  parishes  would  not 
ebcC  such  a  school  ttoaid,  becaose  they 
would  be  a&aid  that  Uwy  might  impoae  » 
rate. 

Mb.  dent  «ud,  be  consideiad  tha  ei- 

Jlanation  of  liia  right  hoa.  friend  (Mr.  W. 
L  Fotster)  perfectly  Baii^ctoTT.  If  they 
had  SEhool  boards  thej^  must  be  invested 
with  lull  potrata,  and  it  would  be  impoa- 
sible  to  compel  parents  to  sand  tbeii  ^iJ^ 
dren  to  school  if  they  had  to  pay  to  it. 

LoxD  ROBERT  MONTAjQU  said,  fron 
Clause  19,  he  thought  the  school  board 
under  tliis  section  would  not  have  power  to 

Mn.  SBBOAin  SIMON  said,  that  by  tha 


Ckusas  U  and  18  would  give  daa 
protactJoQ  to  tJie  ntepayar  against  tha 
building   of  schools   wnicn    were   net  le* 

SiK  CHARLES  W.  DILEfi  cud,  h» 
would  suggest  tlurt,  in  the  amendmsnt  to 
the  right  mm.  gantlemaa'a  aBMndokent,  for 
"twenty"  " oae-fDuith "  abould  ba  sub- 
stituted. 

Mb.  W.  £.  FORSI'ER  aaid.  he  must 
admit,  on  reference  to  Clause  IS,  that  the 
noble  lord  the  member  to  Iluntiiifdoii 
(Lord  Robert  Montagu)  was  nght. 

Mb.  mBBERT  doubt«l  very  maeh 
whether  tha  amendiBent  would  attain  ita 
ibjeot. 
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334     Colonel  Brise. 

Ub.  B.  SAMUBLSON  nid,  he  wsapre- 
WtiA  to  adopt  "  one-fourUi,''  insteaa  of 
"  twenty."  Nothing  could  be  more  incon- 
fliatent  thut  that  proTision  should  be  mode 
fcr  schoolfl  -while  no  provision  was  made 
far  compulsor]'  nttondance.  He  wm  most 
anxioiu  for  the  poasing  of  thi*  Bill ;  but,  at 
the  eame  time,  machinery  should  be 
adopted  for  the  eetablieKment  of  school 
boards  throughout  Qib  country. 

GoLONBi.  BRISE  nid,  be  wiabed  to 
know  if  a  ichool  board  was  formed  in 
order  to  put  the  compnlsoiy  clause  of  the 
Bill  into  operatioQ  with  referetUM  to  exist- 
ing Bchools  whether  the  maoageTS  wen 
to  give  up  the  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
CTMda,  &c.  P  

Mb.  W.  E.  P0R8TER  awd,  that  if  a 
school  board  was  formed  aolelj  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  compulni  ' 

"s  of  providing  ni 

1  would  be  provided  by  tht 

school  board:  and  it  was  only  to  acDoola 
provided  bf  the  school  bo«Td  that  the  14th 
daose  appued. 

Queabon  put,  "  That  the  words  propoeed 
to  be  left  out  st«nd  part  of  the  said  pro- 
posed amendment." 

The  Committee  dicidad:  —  Ayea  249 ; 
Noes  63;  Majority  186. 

Mb.  MAQNIAO  mi,  be  would  sumst 
that  in  tlie  second  paragraph  it  would  be 
well  to  mbetatute  tne  won  "informed" 
for  "  aatisfied,"  so  at  to  make  it  more 
general,  for  ute  reaaon,  that  at  present  no 
mfbrmation  had  been  anorded  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  would  "  ntisfy "  the 
department  in  regard  to  the  inability  or  mi- 
wmingnass  of  managers  anv  longer  to 
maint^n  schools  in  their  dietncti. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  nid,  he  did  not 
think  mere  information  would  justify  the 
EducationDepartmentintakingBctioii.  The 
departmentwould  have  to  be  "satisfied"  not 
only  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
managers  to  continue  theBehool,but  also  that 
the  ^scontinnance  of  the  school  would 
cause  a  deficiency  in  the  ediication  of  the 
district.  He  couM  not  therefi>re  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member, 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  nid,  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  a  sog~ 
gestioQ  made  the  other  day  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire  (Hr.  Walter),  and 
leave  the  department  to  take  action  when 
satisfied  "bv  the  managers,"  instead  of  when 
satisfled  "  tuat  the  managers,"  &c. 

Mo.  WALTER  said,  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  necessity  of  this  amend- 
ment was  niaed  by  the  2Snd  clause,  which 


[CoMifiTm— CoicHOKfl.]  Ut.  W.  E.  Fartter. 

distinctly  provided  for  the  tnuufeienoe 
of  volnntuT  schools  to  local  beaida ; 
and,  unless  local  boards  were  called  into 
existence  b^  some  such  propoertjon  as  ihat 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
the  department  could  not  take  actioB 
until  for  13  months  the  children  in  paiishes 
had  been  left  without  edncation. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  would  propoeo 
as  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  unend- 
ment,  in  the  3rd  paragispa,  to  leave  ovt 
the  word  "may,"  and  msert  the  wotd 
"  shall,''  so  as  to  render  it  compulsory  upon 
the  department  to  cause  the  formation  of 
school  Doards  in  cases  where  they  bar* 
received  such  application  from  the  district, 
and  where  they  are  satisfied  that  all  th» 
public  school  sccommodatibn  reqoired  by 
the  final  notice  to  be  supplied  has  not  been 
supplied.  He  moved  this  in  order  tfaat  thft 
desire  of  a  district  might  not  be  frustrated 
bv  the  disiDcUnation  to  act  of  any  Educa- 
tional Department  in  the  future. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTfiR  could  not  aoeept 
the  amendmeot,  because  he  thought  it  verr 
important  the  department  ^ould  be  invested 
with  a  certun  amount  of  discretiwiary 
power,  and  the  whole  danse  was  based  on 
that  suppontion. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  C.  S.  READ  said,  before  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendment  was  finallr 
agreed  to,  be  wished  again  to  say  be  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
the  amendment  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
bare  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  It  was 
quite  possible  in  the  rural  districts  for  men 
who  ^d  not  pay  6d.  out  of  every  pound  of 
rating  to  inQict  upon  the  other  and  substan- 
tial ratepayenthenecessity  for  a  rate-aided 
school,  even  where  a  good  school  now 
existed.  And  he  saw  no  provision  what- 
ever admitting  of  an  appeal  ftom  this 
decision  of  a  bare  majori^. 

Mb.  W.  £.  FORHTKR  said,  the  neoesd^ 
for  a  rate-aided  school  would  not  immedi- 
ately follow,  for  the  Education  Department 
was  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the  matter. 
But  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  S.  Bead)  was 
baldly  exhibiting  his  usual  deaness  of^view 
if  he  imsgined  that  a  majority  of  rate- 
payers, who  were  only  worth  6d.  in  the 
pound,  would  be  able,  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, to  force  a  resolution  on  the  influential 
minority. 

Mb.  C.  S.  bead  sfdd,  they  wotild  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

Db.  brewer  said,  he  hoped  that  Ui* 
Qovemment  would  tdhtn  to  their  propOMl. 


Coiciul  Bartktot,  [Couuhteb — Comuoiks.]    Mr.  Beretford  Hope.  '■ 


It  would  be  a  grierons  tiiiag  it  achool 
mmngemeats,  howerer  excellent  but  jet 
wfaidi  weM  (UMasteful  to  &  majontj  of  the 
ratepajen,  were  forced  upon  tbem, 

Mb.  FAWCBTT  said,  he  wished  before 
the  unendment  passed  to  protest  ajtsinst 
the  viekas  principle  it  iaTolved.  He 
hid  been  of  opinion  th»t  permiaiTe 
compnlsion  was  b«d  enough  ;  but  pennis- 
sire  ichool  boftrds  he  regarded  eu  infinitelv 
worse.  This  was  exactly  one  of  those  timid, 
feeble  compromises  which  Tendered  it  more 
difficult  to  carrj  oat  ultimate  reforms,  and 
one  of  these  conceseioiis  which  conceded 
nothing  but  what  was  bad.  The  Uoveni- 
ment  assumed  that  the  great  advantages 
which  thev  were  to  confer  on  the  country 
by  this  Bill  could  not  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  establishment  of  school  boards: 
and  jet,  bj  a  cnrioiu  kind  of  weakness  and 
eemi-ptvafysis,  thej  decided  nothing  on 
thia  point,  hnt  handed  orer  the  matter  to 
the  con&ictiDg  caprice  of  the  local  authori- 
I  ties.    The  experience  of  the  last  30  jears 

I  showed  that  permisdTe  legislation  of  this 

kind  never  led  to  useful  faults.     It  would 
I  be  tut  better  for  the  GoTemment  to  «ij,  if 

thej  reallj  thought  so,   that  the  country 
I  was  not  jet  prepued  for  the  general  eetab- 

[  lishment  of  school  boards,  and  to  wait  for 

two  or  thrae  jears  to  see  what  g>ood  was 
done  by  the  experience  gained    in    that 

Sra  HEPniY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N 
said,  be  looked  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
GoTenunent  to  this  clanse  with  conaider- 
aUe  niipicion.  It  would  enable  a  bare 
majoritj  of  the  ratepayers  at  any  moment, 
if  animated  by  pet^  spite  aoainat  the 
ckrgjman  of  uie  pansh,  or  of  Uie  persons 
who  had  up  to  that  time  supported  the 
sdiool,  to  UTolce  the  interference  of  the 
Priry  Council,  and  to  change  the  whole 
ajHtmi  of  education  in  the  particular  dis- 
tiict.  His  experience  of  what  occasionallj 
happened  in  agricultural  districts  led  him 
to  Mliere  that  a  bare  majoritj  of  ratepajert 
■  might  Terj  inadequately  represent  the  feel- 
ing and  property  of  the  district 

OoLOMKL  BARTTELOT  said,  he  also 
regarded  this  as  one  of  the  worst  amend- 
ments jet  proposed.  If  any  chance  existed 
of  sectarian  diapates  being  aroused,  this 
was  the  clause  enectuaUy  to  accomplien  that 
object.  He  did  not,  indeed,  assert  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  schools  which  were 
now  working  well  were  likelj  to  be  upset 
by  the  vote  of  a  majori^.  whether  of 
dtmrduBMi  or  Dissenters;  but  be  knew 
seTOisl  cases  where  audi  an    occumnoe 


would  be  posmble,  and,  indeed,  probable, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  clause.  The 
object  of  the  nouse  of  Commons,  in  such  a 
Bui  as  the  present,  should  be  to  smooth 
away  difficulties  as  &r  as  posmhie,  not  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  property 
opportunities  for  destroying  the  good  which 
for  many  jears  had  been  done  bj  the  owners 
of  property. 

Mr.  pease  said,  he  took  an  entirely 
different  position  from  the  hon.  and  g^lant 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken.  Bis  con- 
stituency ^South  Durham)  embraced  almost 
every  vanetj  of  town  aud  country  paiish ; 
and  hence  he  was  exceedinglj  anxious  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  make  these  edu- 
cation^ boards  at  present  compulsoiily 
universal,  for  many  of  the  country  parishes 
were  well  supplied  already  as  to  their  edu- 
cational needs.  Butinthelargetowns, where 
tbeje  was  suffident  school  accommodation 
but  not  attendance,  compnleoiy  powers  of 
edncstian  were  imperatively  required,  and 
unless  there  were  school  boards  those  com- 
pulsory powers  could  not  be  put  in  opera- 
""n.  In  the  majoritj  of  countrj  parubes, 
.  long  as  a  good  school  existed,  and  the 
necessarj  funds  for  education  were  forth- 
coming, the  ratepayers  would  not  be  very 
anxious  to  upset  the  arrangements  and  take 
the  bnrden  on  themselves;  but  in  large 
towns,  where  men  were  earning  good  wsgee 
—from  26e.  to  SQg.  a  week— and  all  Uie 
time  were  allowing  their  familisa  to  mn 
ragged  about  the  streets,  it  was  time  for 
the  HoDse  to  step  in  and  lay  down  mlea 
which,  if  they  Lncreased  the  rates  at  fiwt, 
would  ultimately,  it  was  to  be  hoped. 
diminish  poor  rates,  and  pauperism,  and 
gaol  e^wnditure,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  which  the  country,  at  present,  was 
sufibring  so  heavily.  Even  if  the  little- 
men  did  swamp  the  big  men  for  a  time,  in 
the  long  mn  the  big  men  would  reap  the- 
benefit.  In  a  town  in  his  county,  where 
the  lower  classes  were  mostly  earning  large 
vrages.  only  1,800  children  attended  school, 
thougn  there  was  accommodation  for  2,600. 

Me.  BERESFOBD  HOPE  add,  the 
proposal  could  not  be  so  guarded  as  to 
prevent  parochial  agitation.  The  school- 
master  in  a  parish  mi^ht  be  a  very  plea- 
sant man,  who  made  himself  free  and  easy 
and  sang  a  comic  song,  and  the  managers 
of  his  school,  thinking  his  teaching  was 
doing  no  good,  might  dismiss  him.  He 
would  at  once  get  up  a  cabal,  and  call  a 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  in  order  to 
memorialise  the  Education  Dqiartment 
'     '-        "'    "    -'     •  "^-ard;.  no  dtalt' 
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tlie  rsault  would  be  ih»t  when  tha 
«due*tion  inspector  went  down  ha  wmild 
saab  the  metuorialists ;  but,  id  tbe  jnvaa- 
time,  the  paruh  would  hare  ^•<"f  &  lwelT»- 
month's  diMontent  aoA  quurellii^. 
hooest  haaia  the  claiue  might  be  Hi  ei^ 
of  impreremeDt ;  but  ia  the  huids'  of 
johbera,  pettifom»rs,  ud  farochial  f»o- 
tioDe,  it  might  be  the  cause  of  amch 

Ur.  WHALLEY  gaiA,  he  oVgected  to 
the  clause,  because  it  was  likely  to  be  in- 

opentive,  &■  other  lagiektion  on  coun- 
try matters  had  been.  The  BiU  was  a 
thoroughl/  bad  one  from  beginning  ta  and, 
and  its  framen  either  did  not  know  theii 
own  mmda,  or,  if  thej  did,  endeaToured  to 
trim^  and  to  box  tbe  compau  in  order  to 
ooDciliate,  while  if  they  had  principles  they 
dued  not  avow  them.  It  was  wid  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  number  of 
paupen  would  be  less  and  crime  diBuniBheS ; 
but  oe  asked  hon.  members  to  state  what 
was  the  result  of  their  30  jsars'  experience 
and  the  expenditorB  of  teveraL  miUiont  of 
money.  The  augwei  to  his  inquiries  was 
that  DO  benefit  had  been  deiivea  from  the 
education  that  hod  been  given  at  such  cost 
and  with  hugIi  pretence.  He  diaap]^Ted 
the  scheme  of  this  Bil\  which  mould,  by 
planting  parish  schools,  prevent  patents 
from  enploying  the  taaehen   fur   whom 


Ebsm  (Sir  Hwuy  Selwin-lbbetaon)  and 
West  Sussex  (Colonfil  Barttelot)  were  not 
without  some  foundation,  for  it  was  qnite 
possible  that  iU-feehng  might  arise  between 
the  porishionerB  on  the  one  side  and  the 
squire  or  the  clergyman  on  the  other,  whiclt 
nught  lead  to  some  pmctical  difficulty 
onaer  this  daase.  Two  a^^umants  might 
bo  used  in  answer;  there  was,  first,  the 
disinclination  of  iiunshioners  to  increMcd 
r^es }  and,  secMtdly,  the  el&ct  of  any  ap- 
plications would  be  to  give  to  the  Educa' 
tion  Department  authority  to  say  whether 
the  prayer  of  the  memonalistB  should  be 
conceded.  lie  had  not  yet  heard  any 
sufficient  explanation  oa  to  tha  t«*son  for 
the  chasge,  nor  what  it  wm  eipeeted  to 
produce. 

Mh.  W.  E.  FORSTER  was  obliged  to 
the  ri^bt  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
for  bringing  the  Committee  back  to  a  prae- 
ticsl  matter.  Hon.  members  who  had  lakes 
part  in  tho  discussion  kioked  rather  to 
rural  districts,  and  forgot  Ikat  the  Bill 
would  also afi^  town*.    Oneotgeotof  tho 


amendment  waa  to  save  time,  for  he  antisi- 
pated  that  in  mauv  cassa  towns  irwdd  wiak 
that  school  boaios  should  bs  formed  at 
once,  and  in  such  case  he  would  pem^ 
them  to  come  within  the  opaaatiao  of  Che 
BilL  Agun,  iDinr  detgymen  bad  written 
to  him,  saying — "We  have  been  undergung 
a  labour  whtch  we  MSnot  perfonn  anj 
longer;  oat  of  a  seanW  purae  we  hav^ 
sn{rplied  educa^n  to  the  Beighboodioo^ 
wMle  those  around  uadid  not  do  tkdr  du^ 
— you  provide  that  wa  shall  be  relieved^ 
but  in  order  to  get  that  relief  wo  must 
create  destitntion,  and  that  we  do  not  want 
to  do;"  and  in  such  cases  hs  would  preveot 
the  school  being  stopped.  He  could  obIt 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  PatBrbocoogk 
(Mr.  Whalley)  that  he  never  knew  his  own 
mind  more  completely  than  at  thi^  time, 
his  single  abject  bong  to  provide  adueatioa 
for  every  child  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  do 
tliat  he  would  use  eusting  aganctss,  but 
where  there  was  nona  his  would  hava 
recourse  to  compnluon.  That  principl» 
they  must  apply  sooner  or  latere  but  lis 
thought  it  woud  not  be  safe  to  uae  it  at 
present  in  every  district  throughout  tha 
country,  this  being  one  of  the  caaas  ia 
which  it  was  desirable  to  allow  Oersraia  to 
try  an  experiment,  in  the  belief  that  the 
ezpeiience  sained  would  lead  to  euch  an 
eiprsBsion  M  public  o^nion  that  tha  plan 
could  be  extended  throughout  the  country. 
These  were  seme  of  the  lesaoDS,  in  addition 
to  that  which  had  been  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  whicll 
had  induced  him  to  propose  this  am^meu^ 
and  he  was  glad  that  this  opportunity  h^ 
bean  afforded  him  fbr  dearly  stating  !£■ 
views  upon  the  point. 

Mr.  B  ARKOWsaid,  hs  objected  strongly 
to  the  principle  of  compolauiB  being  intra^ 
duced  mto  the  i    


Amendment  aprttd  to. 


Clause  11    (ProvinoB   of    achoela     by 
school  board). 
Hn.  W.  E.  FOKfiTER  aald,  ha  would 
wpose  to  omit  this  clause.     AAsf  the 

Cca  of  the  anendaient  piopoeed  bv 
mwnber  for  Oldhu  (Ur.  BiUMTt) 


Clause  itruef;  out 

Clauses  IS  and  13  amended,  and  agrttd 

Clause  14  (ManaganaHt  tl  s^moI   1q> 
school  board). 
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Bra  STAITORD  NORTHCOTE,  in 
Tiang  to  mare  the  amendment  nliich  stood 
upon  the  ^per  m  his  name,  said,  that  the 
effect  of  It,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  strike 
out  the  3nd  Bub-sectioii  of  the  olaose  and  to 
restore  the  BUI,  as  fiir  as  related  to  legiala- 
tire  interference  mth  re%tous  teaching  in 
zate-proTided  schools,  to  the  8tBt«  in  iriiich 
it  w»3  Then  it  was  fliat  introduced  bv  tke 
right  hon.  gentleman  oppoeito  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forater).  Sinco  the  measiare  had  been  in- 
troduced a  Teiy  important  chan^  had  been 
effected  in  this  part  of  the  BiS.  He  was 
Knare,  of  course,  that  in  a  measure  of  this 
Hud  hon.  members  raust  be  prepared  for 
changes  being  effected  in  it  as  the  discus- 
sion upon  it  proceeded,  ^d  when  the 
necessity  for  them  was  shown ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  in  this  case  no  necessity  what^ 
ever  liad  been  shown  for  the  laige  and 
important  alteration  that  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  The  principle  IMd 
down  b^  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  in- 
troducing the  ISA  was  one  of  considerable 
import&nce.  He  had  tben  referred  to  some 
resolutions  that  had  been  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
adoptiiig  the  principle  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  previ- 
ously objected  to  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  should  be  perfect  freedom  of 
relinous  teaching  on  tne  one  hand,  end 
periect  freedom  (?  withdrawal  on  the  other  j 
and  that,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
tlien  said,  was  the  principle  of  this  measure. 
Ho  need  not  remind  hon.  members  that  the 
Conscience  Clause  had  long  been  a  difficulty 
to  himself  and  to  other  Churchmen.  They 
liad  not  objected  to  the  imposition  of  a 
Conacieoce  Clause  j  but  their  feeling  was, 
that  a  Conscience  Clause  having  been 
imposed  the  Slate  should  not  interfere  to 
prescribe  how  much  or  how  little  religion 
should  be  taught  in  a  school  when  l£ose 
children  mi  whose  part  objection  was  taken 
had  withdrawn.  When  the  Oovemment 
came  and  announced  that  their  proposal 
for  a  Botttement  of  the  question  was,  that 
there  should  be  perfect  oeedom  of  religi- 
ons teaching  on  the  one  hand,  with  per- 
fect freedom  of  withdrawal  on  the  other, 
that  WSB  accepted  by  the  Church  party 
H  a  fair  settlement.  But  suddenly,  and  at 
a  vary  late  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  very 
greatchange  had  taken  place.  The  Govem- 
mnnt,  while  adhenng  to  one-half  of  their 
original  proposition  —  namely,  that  there 
■hould  be  perfect  liberty  of  withdrawal- 
departed  from  the  other  naif  by  intreducing 
in  the  cam  of  rate-supported  schools  an 


alisolote  prohibition  of  anjfliing  in  the  war 
of  denominational  education.  !fn  principle, 
though  not  in  words,  the  prohilution  went 
to  that  extent  ITiat  was  an  enormous 
change.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  had 
admitted  it  to  be  so,  because  a  few  nktts 
ago  he  said  the  Government  were  affiinf 
on  the  Church  party  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice, in  asking  them  to  give  up  the  power 
of  teaching  the  caiechism  even  where  Iho 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  would  be  in 
favour  of  having  it  tought.  Even  when 
those  children  who  objected  had  with- 
drawn there  was  a  prohibition  against  the 
teaching  of  any  formularies  to  Qioee  who 
remained  and  did  not  object  Tfaia  was 
undoubtedly  a  veiy  strong  demand  to 
make,  though  it  did  not  follow  that  it  waa 
not  one  that  ought  to  bo  conceded.  If  any 
real  necesd^  for  sudi  a  demand  were 
shown  to  enst,  of  course  those  who  wer» 
st»ggered  by  it  were  bound  to  conader  what 
that  demand  amounted  to.  But  was  there 
any  real  necessity  for  it  P  He  did  not  in- 
troduce this  as  a  party  question,  or  with  a 
wish  to  thwart  the  Bill  He  merely  wished 
toput  it  forward  as  a  matter  of  ailment. 
If  there  was  any  necesdty,  what  was  it? 
They  were  told  it  was  demanded  by  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Whose  conscience  P 
Was  it  the  conscience  of  the  childrrai  P  He 
thought  ho  miaht  assume  it  was  not  Had 
not  the  hon. and  learned  memberfor  Stroud 
(Mr.  Winlerbotham),  in  hia  able  speech  on 
tite  second  reading  admitted  that  a  well- 
drawn  Conscience  Ckuse  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  children  P  True,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  Conscience  Clause  then.  [Mr. 
WiNTKRBOTHAM :  Noramlnow.]  Well,if 
the  Conscience  Clause,  as  it  now  stoo^  was 
defective,  perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned 
■'.eman  would  show  in  what  respect  it 
so.  It  was  BS  stringent  as  the 
Committee  thought  they  coiud  make  it; 
'  t  if  it  were  not  sufficiently  stringent 
a  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stroud, 
any  other  hon.g^tleman  wHo  thought 
with  him,  could  bring  forward  a  proposal 
for  making  it  still  more  stringent.  The 
testimony  of  the  Government  and  of  die 
Committee  was  ttiat  the  Conscience  Clause, 
as  now  framed,  did  adequaUly  protect  the 
consciences  of  the  children ;  but  if  it  did 
wA,  how  didtheGovemmentand  the  Com- 
mittee justify  themselves  in  leaving  the 
children  in  the  voluntary  schools  with  no 
other  protection  than  that  Conscience 
Clause?  If  they  were  left  depending  on 
that  clause  the  children  In  the  rate-sup* 
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than  dioee  of  the  laxpajen ;  utd,  next,  if 
thej  cUimed  the  Mune  right  for  the  t»z- 
pajers  es  tot  the  ntepayera,  he  Mked 
whether  it  wm  imUj  meant  that  nobodj 
ought  to  paT  rates  <x  taxes  for  the  anp- 

Krt  of  anjtmnK  which  in  his  contdeitcs 
diMpprovedr  BecAuae,  if  thej  meant 
to  »j  that,  thej  would  hare  to  cattf  their 
principle  Teiy  fiu.     He  took  it  that  the 


^„ n  than  the  children 

achoola-  ^o  uk  that  the  former  ahoold 
haTe  additional  protectiou  oTei  and  above 
that  provided  for  the  children  in  the  latter 
appeared  to  him  out  of  the  question.  This 
reminded  bim  of  what  was  said  by  Charles 
Lamb  of  Achillea— that  he  had  not  only  an 
iuTulnerable  skin  but  ioTulnerible  armour 
nlaeed  noon  it  If  the  Conscience  Ulsnse 
was  a  sufficient  protection  in  th«  vduntarj 
schools,  let  not  the  GoTemment  say  there 
ought  to  be  a  further  protection  in  the  rate- 
anpmirted  schools  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
teaching  of  ftmnulariee.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
^ildren,  but  for  that  of  the  ratepayers,  that 
this  additional  Motcetion  was  required.  It 
was  asked—"  Why  ahonld  any  ratepayer  be 
obliged  to  coutnlnit«  towuds  reli^us 
teaming  which  he  did  not  approve  f  "  His 
reply  was — "  If  it  is  so  neceMary  to  protect 
the  conscience  trfthe  ratewyer,  why  dkould 
there  not  be  equal  oonnderatioD  for  the 
conedence  of  the  taipayerP"  ["Hew, 
hear  1 "]  He  nnderstood  Uie  cheers  of  hon. 
gentlemen  oppomte,  who  held  that  there 
^ould  be  no  reliaions  teaching  in  any 
gcbool  to  which  either  the  ratepayers  or 
the  taxpayers  contributed.  He  recognised 
the  logical  povtion  of  those  genUemen  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  their  conclusion  followed 
from  tbwr  premises ;  but  he  might  dissent 
from  their  premises.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, arguing  with  them,  but  with  tiiose 
who  supported  the  proposition  in  the  Bill, 
«nd  concoled  to  the  ratepayers  a  right 
which  they  did  not  concede  to  the  tax- 
payers. He  confeaaed  that  he  could  not  see 
any  good  groond  for  the  distinction.    The 

SMtion  of  the  ratepayers,  if  treated  by  the 
ill  iuthe  same  manner  as  the  taxpayerB  with 
respect  to  tie  Consrience  Clause  would  be 
even  more  favourable.  They  would  be 
affected  in  a  smaller  ares  and,  De»des,  they 
would  be  able  to  give  effect  to  theic  views 
in  the  appointment  of  managers  and,  conse- 
quently, m  the  management  of  the  schools. 
He  would  leave  to  the  managing  bodies  the 
dedsion  whether  or  not  formularies  were  to 
be  taught  in  their  schools.  The  different 
Conscience  Clauses  proposed  from  time  to 
time  had  been  under  discussion  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
this  question  of  the  prohibition  of  formu- 
laries in  schools  in  which  there  was  to  be  a 
Conscience  Clause  had  ever  been  discussed 
by  the  country  at  large.  He  sud,  in  the 
fiistplace.  that  the  consdences  of  the  rate- 
payers did  not  deserve  to  be  respected  more 


borougn  (Mr.  Whalley)  were  applied  to 
many  purpoaee  which  tbat  hon.  gentleman 
consdentiously  disapproved;  and  he  aos- 
pected  also  that  the  advocates  of  tbe  prolii- 
Dition  of  the  lionor  traffic  woald  bo  sorely 
put  to  it  if  naked  whether  in  their  con- 
sdencee  they  approved  all  the  pnrpoaea  to 
which  the  taxes  towards  which  they  con- 
tributed were  devoted.  Again,  it  waa  said 
they  desired  to  respect  the  consciencefl  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gious formulariee;  but  were  they  paring 
eaual  respect  to  the  consdencea  of  tkose 
who  desired  the  teaching  of  those  fonnn- 
lariesP  He  feared  they  were  leaving  the 
consciences  of  those  people  ont  of  view 
alt^^ther.  The  provision  they  sought  to 
enforce  might  operate  cruelly  on  people 
whose  consciences  were  as  much  aniulea  to 
be  respected  as  those  of  the  persons  they 
were  considering.  The  right  non.  gentle- 
man opposite  had  told  them  he  had  received 
many  communications  &om  the  deiCT  is 
the  country  saying  that  they  found^the 
burden  of  supporting  their  adioola  too 
neat,  and  that  they  desired  to  transfer 
UiDse  schools  to  the  rates;  and,  for  him- 
self^  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  many  oases 
that  was  so.  And  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence P  Why,  that  in  those  schools. 
however  much  the  ratepayers  might  be  of 
one  mind — however  much  they  might  wish 
the  religious  instruction  still  to  be  carried 
ooaa  it  hitherto  had  been,  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  the  use  of  those  catechisms 
and  formolaries  in  which  thdr  children 
bad  been  for  years  instructed.  And  what 
was  the  ground  on  which  that  prohibition 
rested?  Because  it  hurt  the  imaginaiy 
conscience  of  some  one  else  that  some  of 
the  money  which  he  paid  went  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  teaching  that  he  did  not 
approve,  "ihe  ground  was  not  that  the 
teachingwBsforcedonsomeof  the  objector's 
co-religionists,  that  one  might  understAnd, 
butthatitwasoffered  to  eome  other  persons 
whodesired  toh&veit,andhiscomplaintwa3 
that  his  money  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  their  children  that  teaching.  His 
complaint  was  that  hia  money  being  taken 
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up.  Whkt  was  a  tormokiy  F  Was  a  prayer 
a  fonnulaiy  ?  Waa  a  creed  or  was  &  hymn 
a  fbrmukryp  These  were  all  questiooa 
that  might  be  argued ;  and  if  it  was  admiU 
tad  that  these  were  formularies— oa,  indeed, 
could  hardlv  be  denied— all  kinds  of  diflS- 
culties  would  arise.  Take  the  case  of  a 
hymn.  _  It  had  been  stated  that,  although 
duaentdng  communitiea  might  have  no 
creads  or  csitechiHms  like  those  of  the  &tab- 
liahod  Church,  yet  a  great  deal  of  their 
theolt^  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
hymns,  some  of  which  were  of  a  highly 
doctrinal  character  indeed.  Well,  suppose 
some  person, objectingto  the  stroog  pahin- 
istic  tone  of  the  hymns  taught  to  the  ddl- 
dren,  raised  the  question  whether  those 
hymns_  were  not  religious  formularies, 
according  to  that  clause,  and  fbrmularies, 
moreover,  distinctive  of  a  particular  deno- 
mination. That  wae  only  a  sample  of  Uie 
number  of  questions  that  might  arise.  How 
they  to  settle  what  was  a  formulary 


a  the  8t«te  tot  the  gcawral  piomotion  of 
ooatiui — for  that  was  the  main  object — 
it  to  bupenBd  that  collaterally  a  portion  of 
it  mnt  Ibr  education  in  a  way  that  many 
«<her  people  desired;  and  for  that  reason, 
fimooUi,  such  religious  instruction  was  not 
to  be  given  I  He  putit  to  the  Vice-President 
of  tbe  Oonocil  himself  whether,  in  his  con- 
science, be  thought  that  was  dealing  out 
equal  measure  to  those  who  wished  for  in- 
stmctian  in  rehgious  Ibrmulariea  and  to  those 
who  did  not  F  Because,  let  it  be  temem- 
hend  those  who  did  not  wish  for  snch 
inataoetiaD  would  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  withdraw  their  children  from  it, 
while  those  who  did  wish  for  it  would  be 
pot  in  apontion  of  consideTabla  disadvan- 
Jage.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  m  intro- 
ducing  the  Bill,  no  doubt  expieesed  his  own 
delibMate  conviction  when  he  enunciated 
the  priiusi^  which  they  on  that  side  all 
'  heard  with  pleasure,  but  which  had  since 
bean  rudely  departed  from — namely,  the 
ptinciple  tliat  there  should  be  perfect  free- 
wHBL  m  rdigions  <Aa^King  on  the  one  hand, 
^onnterbalaDced  by  perfect  freedom  of  with- 
dnwal  on  the  other.  But  it  had  been  urged 
that  it  was  desirable  to  pass  a  measure 
-of  that  sort  for  the  eake  of  peace,  and 
that  religious  squabbles  in  the  local  boards 
were  to  be  deprecated.  Now,  he  did  not 
audervklue  the  importance  of  peace:  but  he 
«sk*d  whether  the  clause  as  it  stood  would 
really  conduce  to  it  7  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  any  danse  could  have  been  framed  more 
fikely  than  another  to  lead  to  heartburnings 
andutigioasquaTTels,itwa8thisoi)e.  Itwas 
mostdmcult  to  understand  and  construe  it. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  the  disputes 
that  might  arise  at  particular  times,  such  as 
at  the  electton  of  the  school  board,  when 
there  ni^t  be  a  struggle  as  to  which  party 
ehoold  have  the  predominance ;  but  he  said 
that  throughout  the  whole  working  of  the 
school,  at  every  turn  and  comer,  tlwy  might 
hAVe  questions  raised  that  would  cause  very 
serious  embarrsssment.  Be  looked  upca 
the  insertion  of  those  words  as  a  r^ular 
trap,  because  what  did  they  doP  They 
Bbaolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  any  cat»- 
chisras  or  fonnularies  that  were  distinctive 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination. 
What  were  religious  catechisms  they  might 
understand;  but  what  was  a  "religious  for- 
mula^ P"  And  what,  again,  was  a  religious 
fbrmiuary  that  was  "dietinctive  of  any  pei^ 
ticukr  denomination  P"  When  acute  and 
Utigioua  minds  set  to  work  to  construe  those 
terms,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  all 
ants  ol  queatioiis  aDdoispotea  would  sjoing 


distinctive  of  ^y  particular  religious  de- 
nomination P  They  were  told  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  did  not  come  within  that 


deSnition,  because  it  was  not  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination,  being  accepted 
by  so  many  difierent  denommations.  Take 
the  Atbanasian  Creed.  Was  that,  or  was 
it  not,  a  ibrmulaiy  disunctive  of  any  parti- 
cular denomination  F  It  was  distinct»e  of 
more  than  one  denomination.  He  did  not 
know  thatauy  body  proposed  to  teach  tbechil- 
dren  the  Athanaaian  Creed ;  but  in  answering 
an  argument  it  was  necessary  to  keep  to 
the  same  line  as  the  argument  followed. 
In  very  manv  cases  the  same  question 
would  arise.  'Was  a  formulary  to  oe  pro- 
hibited that  waa  common  to  two  or  three 
religious  denominations  but  not  held  by 
others  F  Or  was  it  necessary  to  take  those 
which  were  adopted  by  all  P  If  so,  they 
would  have  to  come  to  something  like 
Pope's  Univeraal  Prayer,  because  they  must 
hare  regard  not  only  to  Christians,  but  to 
other  denominations  besides,  and  they 
would  find  many  of  their  formularies 
objected  to  not  oolv  by  various  f^testant 
deinonunatious,but  Dy  the  Roman  Catholics, 
bv  the  Unitarians,  by  the  Jews,  and  possibly 
also  by  persons  of  even  a  wider  range  of 
religious  difierence  than  that.  The  ckum, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  peace,  and  there, 
was  no  necessity  on  that  ground  for  adopting 
it.  But  it  was  said  that  it  was  necessary 
far  the  eake  of  conciliating  the  Kooconform- 
ists  generally,  or  some  eectiona  of  them, 
whose  aid  was  requisite  to  pass  that  Bill. 
Now,  ha  asked  the  Oovenunent  whether 
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tiiej  Imlil  the  om  m^  object  to  be  Kmfij 
to  pwB  the  Bin,  or  whether  it  wm  nr* 
rather  to  woik  tiie  Hll  trhen  it  had  vusec 
and  whether  they  Trere  not  sBcrineing 
groat  dej  of  ftrtnre  for  the  »ke  of  acomp*- 
rativelyaDUiIlpreseiitadvaiitageP  GertanQj, 
hoc.  eeatlemen  on  hia  side  of  the  Hooae 
had  Siown  every  disposition  to  eo-operate 
vith  the  Ooremment  as  &r  as  ponble,  not 
onlv  in  passing  the  Bill,  bnt  in  an  boneat 
desire  to  work  it  atterwards.  And  one 
great  reason  for  that  bftd  been  the  convic- 
tion which  had  spread  among  those  perBOBs 
in  the  country,  whom  hon.  gentlemen  on 
his  ude  nsiwiny  represented,  that  the  Oo- 
venunent  were  lioneBt  and  sincere  in  the 

EvfessionB  with  which  thej  introduced  that 
iU.  He  appealed,  then,  to  the  Gorem- 
ment  whether  it  was  not  worth  making 
Bome  litde  sacrifice  of  goodwill  on  the  part 
even  of  some  of  their  own  supporters  to 

Seaerve  that  feeling  intact  I  Vvhat  was 
e  character  and  essence  of  the  religioas 
difficult  P  He  beiieved  it  was  want  of 
confidence — that  was  to  say,  want  of  confi' 
dence  on  the  part  of  one  denominatioB  in 
the  honest  intentions  of  another.  The  Non- 
conformists would  admit  beely  enot^  in 
argument  that  the  teaching  of  the  Chuich 
in  ^e  schoola  might  tie  so  conducted  aa  in 
no  way  to  violate  the  consciences  of  the 
Dissenters;  but  they  were  afraid  it  would 
be  so  woi^  as  to  produce  proselTtism  and 
antagonism  to  diiaent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  con&a^on  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  that  the  daJm  of  the  Diwentera 
that  their  children  should  not  lie  compelled 
to  learn  what  their  parenta  did  not  believe 
was  itself  a  reasonable  claim ;  but  tliey  had 
a  suspicion  as  to  that  proposed  interferenee 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  prevent  such 
Gompulsian,  because  tliej  had  no  confidence 
that  the  State  would  stop  at  wliat  it  pro- 
ibssed  was  Its  mun  object,  hut  feared  that 
it  would  canr  mattera  further.  Now,  there 
could  be  notlung  more  calculatsd  to  increase 
that  want  of  confidence,  or  to  nip  in  the 
bud  the  confidence  that  was  heginning  to 
grow  up  than  the  sudden  change  of  policy 
of  the  Government  without  any  apparent 
necesdty,  on  such  an  important  matter  as 
religious  teaching.  Those  on  his  side  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Government 
would  grant  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word 
perfect  Creedom  of  religious  teaching ;  but 
now  they  widdenh  found,  when  they  were 
far  advanced  in  the  controversy,  and  when 
they  had  given  up  much,  only  on  the  under- 
standing and  conviction  that  the  Gov^rn- 
ment  were  nncere,  that  a  great  change  was 


maaa  in  Oieir  paHw.  TktfmwVttk  m 
nothing  t«  aeooiHit  »r  that  disBg*  «■  tlw 
pert  of  Hie  Oovenmnt  vmeaft  ttoptowuie 


thu,  but  -would  wiah  fai  go 
fintiMT.  What  the  aenrmnent  had  given 
up  wu  o^yan  indicatioB  «f  what  tbeyimdd 
mrrrmder  in  fotuM  )«aM,  and  be  waavfraid 
BBch  speeches  as  tliat  made  1^  sther  i^^ 
by  the  SecmtMy  of  State  for  tlM  Heme 
Uepartment  were  not  eaJcuktad  to  reetcne 
ooi^deBce.  Petmle  would  sm  lbei«  was 
something  more  DeUnd,  and  that  tUi  wvs 
only  the  beginning  of  a  gnat  ehuwe.  Am- 
thing  more  erici&ted  to  shake  &e  cxufi- 
denee  which  had  befi»e  pm^alled,  attdlo 
deetrov  the  good  w<^  thM  had  bsen  doae 
Ijian  tiie  change  whieh  had  been  nM4e  be 
coold  not  concein.  He  would  Mmeatty 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentieman  in  lus 
eapaci^  of  GUef  HinirtOT  ot  Educatien, 
wiiiok  he  praedeally  waa,  and  aa  ooe  who 
had  Ae  intemrts  or  wtoealia*  at  iMart,  to 
le-estatdish  thatoortdMiee  whM  be  M  ao 
nneh  to  cnate.  hat  whaoh  taoMtth  he  had 
dene  much  to  elialM,  by  ncfarigg  tfaa  elaiMe 
to  tta  erigiflal  shape.  H«  bw^  to  Miove, 
inline  19,  after  ''coBductod,''toiBBert  "as 
a  public  ^menteyaahool  wittDnthaDMHi- 
ing  of  tiiis  Act,"  witli  the  view,  if  the 
amendment  wen  eairted,  to  imm  aaother 
amendment  enbseqamd^,  the  objaet  of 
which  would  be  to  ^  nd  of  the  new  por- 
tions of  Ae  davse  insnMd  by  the  Inee- 
Prerfdent  of  the  CemmittM  of  OmuuU,  to 
which  he  had  expresoed  hia  objeetioos. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  Una  IB,  atler  the  word  "  canducted,"  to 
iniert  the  words  "  as  a  public  elemental?  idiool 
within  the  meaning  of  th>  AaL'—(Slr  StaArd 

Vx.  PEASE  said,  that  he  bad  fiatoned 
with  great  attention  to  the  argoment  of  the 
rufit  non.  baronet  oppositoi  (Sir  Slsferd 
Northcolo),  and  if  he  undentood  it  oor- 
rectly,  it  led  to  almost  exaedy  the  sane 
poist  as  that  of  ^e  hem.  and  lewned  mem- 
ber for  etrond  (Mr.  Winterbotham^,  that 
there  were  only  twoeoarseecraen  to  tneM — 
that  they  should  either  give  denmunatianJ 
education  or  no  religious  edueatiaB  at  tXL 
"Htat  might  be  a  l^cal  argnnirat  end  oon- 
chtsion;  bat  he  believed  the  pnetkal  oeo- 
chition  tfae^  would  arrne  at  was  that  there 
was  a  medinm  couree.  ^e  qneetltm  vaally 
was,  whether  the  Govemmeiit  bad  not 
three  methods  open  to  them  f  11»  Bai,a8 
it  orj^nally  stoed,  oould  nerer  have  been 
acoqitM,  became  it  wosld  ham  toft  ttie 
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nukjoritf  in  txij  school  district  to  force  tiieii 

Dftitieuau'  Teligions  tenets  on  the  minoritj. 
TkoB  there  wu  the  plan  of  the  \aa.  mem- 
ber for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr,  RicliBrd^  of 
having  merely  a  pkzi  of  ieculer  educatioii; 
and,  testly,  there  -wtA  the  pkn  of  the  right 
hon.  gentlemMi  the  member  for  9outh 
^bmpshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple),  which 
he  callad  a  medium  coarse,  that  of  hariDg- 
rebgioiu  education,  but  from  which  creeda, 
catechismB,  and  formularies  should  be  left 
out.  The  latter  was  the  conrBe  which  com- 
mended itself  to  the  people  of  this  eouctry, 
It  miffht  not  be  the  logical  concloson ;  but 
he  hefieved  it  was  the  practical  conclusion. 
He  knew  it  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  great  majority  of  his  own  constitueDts, 
«qiecia]l^  in  the  country,  who  said  to  bim 
— "  Avoid  by  all  meuis  the  extreme  secu- 
larism of  the  hon.  member  for  Strand ;  but 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  fotmu- 
lariea  and  catechisms  in  our  schoota."  He 
might  mention  that  he  attended  a  meeting 
lately  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
where  there  were  assembled  SO  scbool- 
vaaters  of  the  Kational  schools,  30  of  the 
Wesleyan  schools,  and  30  of  the  British 
uid  Foreign  schools;  and  it  was  found  that, 
apart  from  the  teadiing  of  their  catechbms, 
their  teaching  from  the  Bible  was  identical. 
If  this  principle  were  not  adopted  what 
would  be  the  position  of  the  Ohutch  of 
England  children  in  Wales,  where  only 
cne-ninth  of  the  population  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  r  The  Kssenters  would 
there  form  a  majority  of  the  boards;  and, 
Diseeuter  as  he  was,  ha  was  struck  with 
the  strong  feeling  against  the  Church  that 
animated  the  DisseDters  in  Wales,  and  yet 
it  was  to  them  that  the  teaching  of  the 
<jiildren  of  the  Church  of  Eneland  m  Wales 
would  be  handed  over  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  amendment.  So  in  the  eastern 
counties — where  the  Church  of  £ngland 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position — the 
«hilA«n  of  Dissenters  would  be  handed 
orer  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  with- 
out any  check.  As  a  Dissenter,  he  felt  an 
objection  to  hand  VTei  the  children  of  Dis- 
aeutera  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Itaglsnd ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt 
that  the  great  Scripture  truths  of  religion 
were  the  birthright  of  every  English  child, 
And  that  tbey  could  be  taught  without 
creeds  or  formularies.  The  only  fault  he 
had  to  find  with  the  plan  was,  tnat  it  did 
not  go  far  enough — that  it  did  not  prohibit 
a  master  from  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  creed  out  of  the  Bible,  thourii 
not  written  ia  an;  catechinn.     But  he 
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knew  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  and  he 
had  every  confidence  in  the  good  senaa  <j 
the  country,  and  in  the  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster.  He  was  mnch 
struck  on  reading  in  the  newspapers  an  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  that  great  man  who 
was  buried  the  other  day  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  whose  open  grave  was  visited 
from  morning  to  eight  bj  crowds  of  all 
creeds  and  olasees,  who  testified  theirrespect 
for  bis  memory  bj  taking  flowers,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  their  button  holes  and  the 
tadiee  from  their  bosoms,  and  throwing 
tbeminto  the  grave.    The  words  of  his  wiU 

to  guide  their  lives 


T  lives  bv 
iU  broad 


"  I  exhort  my  ct 
the  teschingi  of  the  Hew  T 
apiril,  sad  to  put  no  faith  in  aaj  man's  narrow 
coDslruction  of  its  letler." 
What  Dickens   believed  to  be  snfficient 
for  the  guidance  of  his  children  was  also 
sufficient  far  the  leaching  of  the  children 
of  the  whole  country. 

Load  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  thehoo. 
member  who  had  just  sat  down  gave  as  his 
reason  for  supportiog  the  proposal  of  the 
Qovemment,  that  it  was  equalljr  opposed 
to  both  extremes.  But  in  this  be  was 
mistaken,  far  though  it  excluded  denomina- 
tional it  did  not  exclude  secular  teaching. 
It  permitted  secular  teaching  if  the  school 
board  were  inclined  toward  it ;  what  it 
prevented  was  denominational  teaching, 
however  much  the  school  board  might  M 
in  its  favour.  Now,  was  that  fair,  waa 
that  just  F  The  hon.  member  said  that  he 
reposed  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and 
good  fMing  of  the  people  of  this  country : 
BO  also  did  he,  and  for  that  reason  he  sup< 
ported  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  Two  essential  principles  were  at 
stake  in  this  proposal— the  prinoiple  of 
religions  freedom  and  the  prinapte  of  local 
self-go  vemment,  both  ofwhich  were  violated 
by  the  clause  as  it  now  stood.  If  those  to 
whom  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  a  district  were  intnuted 
were  of  opinion  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
school,  a  Uangr^tional  school — one  of 
that  newly-favoured  class  of  British  and 
Foreign  schools,  or  a  Church  of  England 
school  were  needed,  why,  in  the  name  of 
religious  freedom,  he  asked,  should  thev 
not  have  the  power  of  establishing  sncn 
a  school  P  The  right  of  every  parson  to 
withdraw  his  child  from  a  school  of  which 
he  did  not  approve  was  secured  by  a  Con- 
science Clause,  and  a  further  power  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  Qovetnment  of  supple- 
menting Miy  defidency  or  nmedjiog  any 
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injastiM  that  niiffht  be  occaaooed  bj  the 
aetioD  of  tbe  loctJauthori^.  Sat  the  pro- 
domJ  of  tbe  GoTOTunent  atnick  at  tbe 
Beedooi  of  religious  education  j  and  it  waa 
a  iniitake  to  wippaBe  tbst  tba  amendment 
of  hi*  rigbt  bon.  friend  (Sir  Staffiird  North- 
cote)  inTolr«d  anj  oompnloui  npon  tbe 
sdieot  boatda  to  eetabliab  leligious  teacbing. 
Aa  to  the  second  head — the  freedom  of  local 
■df-govornment,  a  principle  opon  which  he 
aiqipoMd  they  were  aU  a^eed — could  there 
be  a  mw«  direct  infrin^ment  of  that  prbi- 
dple  than  was  contained  in  the  Resent 
propoBalt  of  Her  Majeatr's  OoTernment  f 
So  little  confidence  d]d  ther  exhibit  in  tbe 
wisdom,  diacretion,  and  uirneM  of  tbe 
edtool  boaidi  to  be  created  under  the  Bill, 
that  thqi  actnally  tied  up  and  fettered  their 
discretion  beforenand  on  tbe  points  where 
tbrir  local  Iniowledge  coald  act  with  most 
effect.  The  school  lywrda  wen  virtuaUj 
told  that  thtn  might  make  their  choice  be- 
tween eatabusbing  schools  as  neariy  as 
e  en  the  bant  of  tbe  British  and 


Ftfdgi 


loai  GiaoBB  uaa  oeen  ongi- 
d  as  a  {MX>poaal  of  peace  to 
nn^easanC  diecusaiona  md 
b  the  Gorermnent  foreeaw. 


ti^t  bon.  friend  were  carried,  there  vas  no 
reason  to  belieTO  that  there  would  be  an; 
more  diaaeooon  ot  difficulty  in  the  election 
of  tbeae  school  boards  than  thwe  would  bo 
under  the  da 
GoTenment 
nail;  commended 
prerent  those  m 

difficnltias  whidi  ibo  Gorermnent 

How  had  that  proposal  been  recelTsd  ?  He 
had  not  eoDuted  Uie  amendmente  standing 
m  the  nodoe  book;  but  he  did  not  ez- 
aggente  when  he  stated  that  there  were  at 
least  halt-a-doaen  propoeola  to  reetriot  still 
timther  tbe  licence  which  tbe  Bill  nve  to 
Uie  local  boards.  The  rtrong  profaahilitj 
was,  that  even  the  present  propooals  of  ihe 
OoTemment  would  not  give  that  peace  sod 
iiuure  ihal  abseDce  of  poleiiiical  otnfe  which 
Uie  Government  anticipated.  Gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  did  not  even  {irofeM  tn 
be  satiafied  with  tba  clause  oa  it  stood ; 
and  if  such  was  the  feeling  within  the 
Bonae,  wbnre,  after  all,  gentlemen  apoke 
with  a  ceitAin  moderation  end  regard  for 
the  views  of  others  with  whom  they  might 
not  agree,  they  could  conceive  the  state  of 
fediog  out-of-doors,  when,  in  reality,  the 
fight  wsagoincioTirard.  Every  gentleman 
*nly   r««iv«d  communioabona  firtmi  the 


central  oommittee,  dtting  in  Binniafiltan 
and  speaking  the  Toice  of  6,000  or  6,000 
NoDMuiformist  ministers,  wnieb  dedand 
that  they  were  no  mor«  satisfied  with  tiiia 
proponlof  ths  Govenunsnt  tiiai)  with  the 
cUnae  in  tlie  miginal  Bill  What,  then, 
was  gained  by  oonesauon  P  Nothing  what- 
ever.  The  gentiemen  oot-of-docn  and  tbo 
gentlemen  in  the  Hoose  who  repreaented 
them  were  both  dissatisfied,  and  the  qne^ 
tion  waa  left  over  to  what  some  feared — 
but  be  did  not— the  agitation  of  the  antaniD. 
fiy  actively  interfering  in  favour  •(  tb» 
estahliahmeiit  of  a  particiilar  class  ol  aekools^ 
a  Parliamentary  wyrawntw  was  giv«ai  to 
them,  whiloantrliunentiiybatiWBspUoed 
opop  scboda  ecmdoctad  ob  any  other  baais. 
Was  this  a  doty  which  Parliamoit  wished 
to  tale  opoB  itself  orahoold  not  its  motto 
rather  be  "a  Ur  fidd  and  no  favour  P" 
Tbe  present  Bill  woold  undoubtedly  giva 
giaat  additional  faeilitiefl  to  iat«-establi^ed 
schools,  mabliag  them  to  t^e  land  oom- 
pulsorilY  and  to  booow  money  frtw  the 
Public  WoAs  Loan  CMnmiodonen.  The 
rate-eatablisbed  achod*,  in&ct,  werewtnp 
on  a  sort  of  pinnacle,  and  hdd  out  as  a  sort 
of  modd  fiir  the  country  to  follow.  Bat  this 
was  dearly  a  departure  from  the  original 
intantioua  both  ri  the  Government  and  of 
the  Bill ;  and  he  gave  his  oordiki  support 
to  the  ameodiBMit  of  his  right  hon.  tnend 
aa  so  attempt  in  one  important  particnlar 
to  revert  to  tbem. 

Hb.  W.  E.  FORSTBR  amd,  bia  rigbt 
hon.  Mend  (rppoaita  (Sir  Stafioid  North- 
cote)  had  asked  bim  two  queationa — first, 
why  he  had  made  this  change  F  aad, 
secondly,  did  be  belkve  that  it  woold  work  P 
In  hia  remarks  preAUoir  to  tbe  first  ques- 
tion, bia  right  hon.  friend  bad  done  him  tbo 
honour  of  alloding  to  his  remarks  made  at 
the  time  the  Bill  was hrooght forward, to  tbe 
efiect  that  the  Government  adopted  the 
principle  of  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  in 
schools,  combined  with  perfect  liberty  of 
withdrawal.  His  ri^ht  hon.  &iend,  he  fdt 
sure,  would  bear  witness  that  in  msJiiog 
those  remarks  he  was  treating  in  that  part 
of  his  address  of  tbe  Conscience  Clause,  and 
of  all  tbe  schools  which  wece  establiabed  on 
the  voluntary  system.  To  that  principle 
,  the  Government  had  adhered;  they  bad 
.  not  attempted  to  impoae  on  schools  estab- 
lished by  individuala  or  by  membera  of  any 
rdieious  denommaliona  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  teaching.  But  his  right  hon, 
,  friend  would  remember  that,  in  the  re~ 
marka  with  wbich  he  then  trouUed  the 
;  House,  he  diaw  a  giaat  diatinotioB  be- 
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the  second 

been  paseed  in  its  original  form  the  antici- 
pated disaendona  would  have  disappeared, 
u  &ej  generally  did  wlien  En^ialinien 
l»d  pTactical  work  to  do.  Honever,  it  waa 
lite  dutj  of  the  Oovemment  not  merelj  to 
Me  what  would  eveatuallf  work,  but  what 
wotdd  be  tbe  immediate  result  of  imposing 
a  yerj  difficult  task  on  the  couDtrj.  No 
one  could  doubt  that  the  discuasiona  in  that 
House,  aJtd  the  expiessiooa  of  opinioo  in 
the  country,  had  greatly  increased  the  pro- 
bability of  religious  disputes  in  the  boards. 
"What  weighed  most  with  the  GoTemment 
was  the  evident  reluctance  of  those  bodies 
who  would  have  constituted  the  school 


^oua  question.  Oueremarkableilluatration 
of  this  was  afforded  by  the  deputation 
which  wailed  upon  him  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Manchester,  a  city  which  was 
pre-eminent  for  the  interest  it  took  in  the 
education  question.  That  deputation  was 
composed  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  all 
parties,  and  it  was  their  unanimous  desire 
that  absolute  discretion  should  not  be  left 
to  them.  DepQtatioua  from  metropolitan 
Testries  expressed  a  similar  deeire,  and  it 
was  evident  that  that  was  the  feeling  pre- 
Talent  throughont  the  country.  In  his 
belief,  if  we  nad  left  unlimited  discretion 
to  thoaa  parties  their  patriotism  would 
bare  proved  equal  to  tbe  occsmon,  and 
they  would  have  dispelled  their  own  feari ; 
but  the  Government  had  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  impose 
upon  them  a  reBponsihility  they  were  un- 
willing to  bear.  This  was  the  chief  reason 
■why  the  Qovemmsnt  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  >om»  change,  and  the  next  ques- 


tion was.  as  to  what  change  shoold  be  made. 
In  the  first  place,  they  might  have  taken 
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tween  tbe  schoob  set  up  by  voluntary 
action  and  those  compulsorily  established 
b^  the  latepa^rera.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Ms  right  hon.  friend,  he  would 
say  that  the  reason  for  the  alteration  now 
propMad  was  that  the  Government  believed 
the  Bill  would  work  more  easily  with  these 
nroraions  than  without  tbem.  The  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Manners)  had  referred  to 
two  great  principles — impartiality  of  treat- 
ment of  different  religious  bodies  and  free- 
dom of  local  municipal  action.  He  would 
not  deny  that,  apparently  and  in  theory, 
the  first  of  these  pnnciples  had  been  Bome- 
what  departed  from,  though  he  believed 
not  in  fact ;  and,  to  a  certun  extent,  the 
other  principle  had  been  limited.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  been  wise  t«have 


hate  fettered  the  diacrelion  of  the  boards 
more  than  was  now  proposed  by  declaring 
posilivelj  that  there  should  be  some  reli- 
gious teaching  in  the  schools.  The  Govern- 
ment felt,  however,  that  by  doing  so  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  greatly  injure  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  forcing  of  religious 
teaching  on  the  local  boards  would  have 
given  Btrenpth  and  power  to  the  small 
minority  who  now  disapproved  it,  and  an 
opposition  to  religious  teaching  would  have 
been  created  in  quarters  where  no  such 
feeling  at  present  existed.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Government  might  have  estab- 
lished purely  secular  schools,  but  they  felt 
such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  country;  and  he 
must  express  his  delight  that  such  was  the 
case.  Agtun,  the  tioTenment  had  to  take 
into  consideration  the  clearly  expressed 
desire  of  the  country  for  what  was  called 
unsectarian  education.  Then  came  the 
question  as  to  how  far  they  ought  to  attempt 
to  realise  that  desire  P  Some  of  his  hon. 
friends  thought  the  Government  had  not 
gone  fsr  enough  ;  but  the  Goverument  did 
not  know  what  scheme  to  propose  that 
would  really  go  further,  Oa  examining 
the  reasons  why  there  vros  so  strong  a  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  unsectarian  education,  these 
two  facts  appeared.  First  of  all.  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  theological  dogmatic 
teaching  was  unsuitable  for  children;  and 
here  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
opinion  that  throughout  these  debates  they 
had  been  thinking  that  they  were  legislating- 
for  themselves  rather  than  for  little  chil- 
dren. A  man  in  the  full  possessioD  of  hi» 
faculties  could  not  have  religious  sentimenU, 
fei'liogB,  or  opinions  without  their  being- 
expressed  in  some  kind  of  dogmatic  form;, 
but  this  was  no  t  the  case  with  regard  to  chil- 
dren. Even  in  schools  where  the  teachem 
professed  to  cive  strong  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, it  would  be  found  that  the;  dwelt 
cbie&y  on  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  and 
historical  facts,  and  not  on  theolt^cal 
teaching.  He  now  came  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  great  justification  of  the 
change  introduced  by  the  Government. 
Why  was  there  an  objection  in  the  county 
to  catecbiaois  and  special  formulnries  ?  It 
was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual 
words  of  the  catechisms  and  formularies 
hut  because  the  putting  of  them  into  the 
hands  of  chUdien  appeued  tobelikedaiio- 
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ing  tfaoae  childteo  m  belonging  to  a  Dttrti- 
ciuar  Churcli.  This  circumitaiice  iuouced 
the  QovenimeDt  to  propose  the  eidusioD  of 
catechisms  and  special  formularies  in  cases 
where  tlie  aid  oi  the  catepajers  was  called 
in.  Deputation  after  deputation,  composed 
of  clei^men  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
disseDtiDg  ministen,  had  come  to  him  and 
said  they  thoug^ht  it  would  be  bettei  for 
religion  and  in  the  interest  of  their  parti- 
culax  forme  of  relifpon  if  Bible  teaching 
wete  alloned  in  the  schools,  bat  not  cate- 
chisms and  formularies.  These  were  the 
grounds  on  which  tbe  QoTemment  had 
proposed  the  change.  He  felt  bound  to 
admit,  however,  that  he  still  thought  the 
oriKinalprinciple  was  the  sound  one. 


SlB.  FERE3F0BD  HOPE  said,  he  must 
confess  be  was  much  disHppointed  with  the 
eiplauatioD  of  his  right  non.  friend  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster),  which  seemed  to  amount 
to  this—"  The  course  we  propose  will  work 
easier,  and  it  will  pass  the  Bill  better.'* 
When  the  Bill  was  introduced  its  principle 
was  to  allow  the  utmost  lihertr  of  action  to 
sJL  There  was  no  liberty  or  licence  ^iven 
to  anyone  by  this  variation  from  the  original 
Bill ;  all  tliat  it  did  was  to  cut  olT  a  privi- 
lege. He  must  take  issue  on  what  the 
right  hoQ.  gentleman  (Mr-  W.  R  Forster) 
said  in  respect  to  the  diSerence  between  the 
education  to  be  given  to  grown  persona  and 
to  children.  He  certunlj  agreed  with  him 
that  the  depths  of  dogmatic  teaching  which 
were  good  for  adults  were  not  fitted  for 
diildren.  But  a  child  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  education  to  its  completion  was 
the  same  human  being,  and  that  to  say  Uiat 
at  a  certuD  age  dogmatic  teaching  was 
wholesome  and  necessary,  but  before  that 
time  unnecessary,  was  to  creato  a  diSer- 
ence  which  could  not  properly  be  maintMned. 
This  clauae  he  (Ur.  Qeresford  Hope) 
considered  to  be  a  violation  of  that  reli- 
gious liberty  which  ought  to  be  l^e  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  It  fettered  the  hands 
of  the  school  boards  upon  a  matter  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  allowed  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  Dilemma  and  deadlock 
were  stamped  upon  the  faceof  this  amended  , 
clause,  for  it  implied  that  the  local  boards  ' 
could  not  be  reued  upon  to  organise,  when 
they  pleased,  a  svstem  of  dogmatic  educa- 
tion. If  school  Doards  were  not  absolutely 
to  he  trusted,  tbey  were  not  the  proper 
organisation  for  carrjiug  on  education 
throughout  the  country.  His  advice  was 
that  we  ahould  trust  to  local  action  and 
'->cal  inspection,  and  not  tie  up  their  hands. 

tongst  the  proposed  objects  of  the  Bill 


was  that  of  absorbing  the  existing  Tolna- 
tary  schools  into  thegeneral  system;  but  if 
the  clause,  as  now  framed,  were  adopted, 
the  eSeet  would  be  tt)  prevent  tbat  object 
being  carried  out. 

Mn.  DIXON  snid,  it  waa  not  bis  bten- 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  the; 
were  now  engaged  in.  He  only  wished  to 
refer  to  one  onservation  made  bv  the  rig-ht 
bon.  gentleman  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  concaaaion  tbey  had  made  on 
this  question.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  stated  that  those  concessions  had  not 
been  made  in  consequence  of  what  had 
fallen  from  himself  or  from  those  with 


tion.  Now  that  might  be  (]uil«  true,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to 
hint  what  the  motives  of  the  OoTemment 
might  be,  provided  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  which  he  wished  them  to  adopt. 
His  right  hon.  priend  bad  intimated  that 
he  had  given  way  to  the  representations  of 
the  Mancheater  Town  Council]  hut  he 
wished  bis  right  hon.  friend  to  observe  that 
one  thing  which  he  (Mr.  Dixon)  hadstated 
from  the  commencement  of  Uiese  discus- 
sions was  that  the  Qovernment  did  not 
properly  understand  what  the  feeling  of 
the  country  was  on  the  subject  He  and 
those  with  whom  be  actea  pointed  out 
Uiat  the  course  which  the  Oovemment 
were  taking  was  directly  at  variance  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  feelbg  of 
the  country,  and  it  now  appeared  that 
the  Oovemment  after  all  discovered  that 
tbey  were  right,  and  accordingly  yielded 
to  the  views  which  bad  been  expressed 
by  the  Town  Council  «f  Manchester. 
Having  found  out  that  he  and  those  who 
shared  his  opinions  were  right  upon  one 
point,  be  wished  the  Gaveniment  would 
t^e  into  their  consideration  the  question 
whether  they  might  not  be  right  nptm 
other  points  also — whether  tbe  Oovemment 
might  not  atill  in  reality  be  wrong,  and 
whether  they  might  not  have  missed  the 
true  eentimenta  of  the  country,  which  were 
growing  in  tbe  direction  the  Oovemment 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  take.  At  any  rate, 
he,  speaking  on  hie  own  behalf,  and  feeling 
that  lie  represented  the  views  of  many  in 
that  House  as  well  as  of  a  lar^  number  of 
persona  out-of-doors,  would  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  tbe  clause  as  it 
now  stood. 
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the  obutTfttions  of  in;  lion,  friend  who  hu 
just  sat  down.  Mj  hon.  &iend  has  entiielj 
misappreheiided  what  (ell  from  my  right 
hon.  friend  beside  me  (Mr.  W,  E.  Foreter). 
It  appeara  to  the  hon.  );enilem&n  that  mj 
right  hon.  fnend  apoke  with  some  disre- 
Epect  of  the  arguments  which  he  advanced 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  ell 
that  he  said  was,  that  Ihe  manifeetations 
of  feeling  in  the  country  upon  this  ques- 
tion have  had  more  weight  in  convinciag 
the  Government  than  the  arframents  of  m; 
hoD.  Mend  or  those  immediately  around 
him,  and  undoubtedly  that  was  the  case. 
It  is  ohvious  that  thiB  is  a  queBtion  in  which 
the  QoTemment  have  been  influenced  not 
so  much  by  conuderationa  of  logical  con- 
sistency, as  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  at  large,  and  I  am 
sore  there  was  nothing  in  the  obseryationa 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  which  can  fairly  be 
construed  as  disrespectful  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. With  regard  to  the  immediate 
question  before  the  Committee,  I  feel  I  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  the 
motion  of  my  right,  hon.  &iend  opposite 
(Sir  Staffoid  Northcoto),  nor  of  the  time 
that  has  been  occupied,  or  may  be  occu- 
pied in  the  diacuBsion  of  it,  because  this 
18,  in  fact,  Uie  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  light  hon.  baronet's  views  on  this 
question  have  been  distinctly  developed. 
We  have  had  almost  evei^  other  pos- 
sible view  elaborated,  but  this  is  the  nrst 
time  the  right  hon.  haronet  has  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  sipresaing  the  views  which 
he  recommends  the  Committee  to  adopt. 
My  right  hon,  friend  opposite  has  certainly 
stated  those  views  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  Committee 
that  this  is  the  ninth  night  of  the  discus- 
sion  of  the  religious  difficulty,  that  we  are 
within  one  hour  and  three-quarters  of  the 
time  when  one  moie^  of  the  year  1870  will 
haye  passed  away,  that  the  sesaion  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  the  lapse  of 
time  at  this  period  of  the  session  necessa- 
rily of  itself  tends  to  endanger  the  pasdng 
of  a  measure  of  this  magnitude.  Well, 
that  being  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  direct 
mv  remarks  towards  abbreviating  the  gene- 
ral discussion.  It  is  not  posuble  for  me  to 
look  at  the  motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
oppoale  without  considering  also  the  many 
other  motions  that  are  to  come.  All  these 
motions  are  attempts  to  alter  vitally  in  one 
tense  or  another  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  say  vitally  not  because  I  think 
there  is  either  in  the  speech  or  the  mo^on 
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of  my  right  hon,  fiiend  anything  in  piin- 
dple  that  ia  to  be  condemned,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hold,  in  unison  with  mv  ririit  hon. 
friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council^ 
that  the  principle  which  the  right  hon, 
buYinet  advocates  is  sound  and  defensible. 
But  the  Oovemment  have  to  look  to  other 
considerations  besides  those  of  theoretical 
preference.  After  much  delay  and  inquiry 
we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  conctusion, 
which,  on  our  responsibility,  we  recommend 
as  being  practicable  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  and  it  ia  in  that  sense  only 
that  I  say  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  opposite  expresses  what  ia  vitally 
different  from  the  proposal  of  the  Oovem- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  tbe 
practical  issues  now  pending.  But  his  ia 
not  the  only  proposal  we  have  to  consider. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal  of  my  right  hon.  friend  without  re- 
ference to  the  others,  and  our  position  in 
resisting  his  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
unless  it  is  considered  with  reference  to  the 
similar  poaliion  we  must  take  in  regaid  to- 
the  others.  The  right  hon.  baronet  says 
— "  Go  back  to  the  Bill  as  it  originally 
stood ;"  he  says  it  gave  a  larger  liberty  to 
the  teaching  of  reh^on  than  the  measure 
now  proposes  to  give.  Now,  that  state- 
ment does  not  admit  of  being  controverted. 
The  change  which  the  Government  bee 
made  in  deference  to  the  state  of  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  oureelves,  pro- 
duced by  the  manifestation  of  tbe  feeling 
of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  a  change  in 
abridgment  and  not  one  in  exten^on  of 
liberty.  And  that  abridgment  is,  I  admit, 
not  so  much  on  the  side  of  secmar  as  of 
religious  teaching.  These  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  But  this  motion,  as  I 
have  said,  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  others  of  which  notice  has  been 
given.  Looking  at  them  all,  I  am  almost 
mduced  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
Caligula  or  Nero — I  really  forget  which — 
"Oh,  that  they  had  but  one  head  that  I 
might  out  it  off  at  one  stroke  I "  How- 
ever different  in  their  individualities,  these- 
motions  are  all  alike  inadmissible  by  the 
Oovemment  in  reference  to  the  position  in 
which  we  stand.  They  all  involve  the 
abandonment  of  ground  which  we  hare 
taken  up,  and  to  which  we  have  committed 
ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  country ;  which 
we  adopted  after  full  consideration,  and 
after  fully  weighing  all  tbe  opinions  lud 
before  us,  when  we  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  and  with 
respect  to  which,  conseqoenQj,  yn  hftTfr 
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cut  off  from  onnelrea  all  libert;  of  fQrtber 
eeseDtial  chaoge.  This  ia  vndentood  not 
-only  t>j  us,  but  by  the  House  at  large,  and 
my  boa.  ntid  learned  friend  the  member  for 
the  city  of  Oiford  (Mr.  Varnon  Harcourt) 
this  eTeninK  founded  an  argument  upon  the 
fact  that  Uie  Ootemment  hod  announced 
iDsiibBtance  its  final  proposala— remarking— 
"  The  right  hon.  ^ntleman  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  has  informed  ua  there  were  tobe 
no  tubatantial  amendmanU  attei  thoes  which 
he  offered  to  us.* 


_  the  shape  of  a  compulsory  use  of  the 
Bible  in  al!  schools ;  another  in  the  form  of 
the  permissive  use  of  the  Bible,  to  the 
extent  of  reading  only ;  and  another  in  the 
fonn  of  a  permiseiTe  use  of  the  Bible,  with 
a  limited  faculty  of  exposition.  That 
limited  faculty  of  exposition  has  been  de- 
scribed by^  some  as  the  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  it  has 
been  said— I  think  inaccurately— by  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  North  LeiceS' 
terahiie  fLord  John  Manners)  that  the 
eratem  ot  that  aodetj  is  the  one  which 
Parliament  is  goior  to  establish  --  *^- 
late  schools.  If  that  be  so,  let 
eider  what  it  ia.  We  are  about  to  be 
invited  to  provide  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
the  expoMtion  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
shall  be  undenominational  and  unsec- 
toiian ;  or  if  these  epithets  ore  not  to  be 
revived,  others  still  more  stringent  and 
trenchant  ore  to  be  used  in  their  ^ace,  and 
it  is  to  be  asked  of  us  that  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  we  shall  impose  theee  fetters 
upon  the  eiposiCioD  of  the  Bihle  in  schools. 
Mj  right  hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Fonter^  has  said  that  the  Government 
sympatnised  with  the  desire  for  unsectarian 
teaching  in  schools,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
support  that  statement  in  what  I  conceive 
to  be  ita  true  eense — namely,  it  is  our  Vish 
that  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  in  schools 
should  take  itanatural  course;  thatit  should 
be  confined  to  the  simple  and  devout  method 
of  handling  whi::h  is  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing and  characters  of  children ;  but 
we  do  not  admit  that  that  simple  and 
devout  character  of  teachbg  can  lie  secured 
by  an  attempt  to  exclude  all  reference  to 
tenets  and  doctrines.  That  la  an  exclusion 
which  cannot  be  effected,  and,  if  it  could, 
it  ought  not  to  l>e;  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  teaching  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  country;  and 
those  who  attempt  to  sustain  it  in  argu- 
ment, whether  as  Mtween  party  and  party 


in  this  House,  or  whether  as  between  me 
branch  of  the  Legislature  and  another,  will 
find  themselves  shattered  and  disoomfltod 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  bring  to  tba 
tribunal  of  reason  a  proposition  to  establish 
by  law  a  system  so  forced  and  unnatural  as 
a  definition  of  that  kind  would  make  it  I 
draw  the  strongest  and  broadest  pcnsibls 
distinctiDn  between  such  an  attempt  to 
define  what  is  undefinabEe  —  mch  an 
attempt  to  settle  by  words  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament what  no  words  in  an  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment  can  reach— and  the  practical  object 
we  have  in  view  of  giving  to  the  couree  of 
instruction  in  schools  that  natural  ten~ 
dency,  that  natural  flow,  whidi  my  right 
hon.  friend  has  described,  and  which,  we 
think,  will  be  in  a  (treat  degree— and  almost 
as  an  universal  rule — attained  by  the  pro- 
vision  which  now  stands  in  the  Bill.  "WTien 
I  said  just  now  thatit  was  a  mistake  to  say 
that  Parliament  was  about  to  legislate  in  the 
sense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Etchool 
Society,  I  meant  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  authority  of  that  sodety 
has  been  cited  for  the  purpose  of  wananting 
this  legol  interference  with  the  fieedom  of 
teaching.  Has  the  British  and  Ford|m 
School  Society  itself  fonnd  it  practieahle 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  expoutjon 
of  Scripture  in  its  schools,  or,  to  use  the 
remarkable  words  of  an  amendment  on  the 
naper  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob  Bright),  that  sadi 
exposition  or  teaching — 

Shall  not  be  used  or  directed  in  ravour  of  or 
against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  oaj  reli^us 
denomlnatJon  ?' 

That  may  be  practicable,  or  it  may  not; 
but  do  not  let  the  authority  of  the  sodety 
be  quoted  in  its  favour,  because  here  ie  the 
principle  which  the  British  and  Fordni 
School  Socie^  regards  as  fundamental  wUh 
~gard  to  Scnptural  teaching — 

"  That  in  bU  schools  eetablished  in  CDnnection 
with,  or  asaisted  by  the  societ)',  the  B0I7  Scrip- 
ture?, in   the  authorised  version,  or  eitracts 
therefram  shall  be  lead  and  taught  dally.* 
A  second  rule  is — 
"  No  Ctttechiflin  oc  other  formuTary  peculiar  to 
17  relioious  denomination  shall  be  Introduced 
Uught  during  the   usual  hours   of  sdiool 
inatructkia,* 

Whatever  its  desire  mtj  be,  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  has  found  it 
impossible,  in  its  general  rules,  to  ga  beyond 
that  very  point — beyond  the  language  in 
which  the  Committee  is  invited  to  legislate 
— namely,  to  provide  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  exclnde  the  nstf  of  cste- 
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«IuMBs  and  dJatiDOtm  fmmulniw,  but  not 
bejoud  thkt  to  impose  limitotioBa  upon  the 
toedom  of  taMhwg.  If  we  an  to  bare 
taacbera  who  are  raaUj  to  teacb  nligioo, 
tiMt  celigicm  moat  apring  ont  of  thMr  own 
liMita  and  eonKiMieea,  and  it  will  not  aub- 
mit  to  bo  cniflned  bj  dafinitioDa  so  artifi- 
cial and  nnnal  aa  theaa.  Haw  ia  a  con- 
X  to  datonaine  what  an  ibo 


motiTaa  hj  whid  ba  mav  ai^mrt  the  pre- 
capta  of  Sei^iture  wkea  oe  ia  daaliag  with 

acbiid.    Hem— '  -"^  -'^- """ '— 

tefer  to  tka  mo 
hope,  and,  above  all,  to  tiia  motiTo  of  1ot«, 
and  it  ia  impoaaiUa  that  he  can  apaak  of 
anj  one  ot  tbeae  motiTta  withont  axponng 
himself  to  a  doubt  which,  aa  an  honounble 
man,  ha  will  daeplj  feel,  and  omiot  Mbmit 
to— whatharthemannwinwhiohhe  flnds 
it  Deceaaai7  t»  a^wal  to  one  ot  othv  of 
theae  motiTea  is,  or  ia  not,  inTolnnff  him  in 
the  diatinetiTeteuetaof  an^reUginudenomi- 


ondaifnke  beionhand 
guidance  what  an  those  tenets  which  tha^ 
«M  to  aTtnd,  aad  what  an  the  limlta  of 
thoae  pastone  withm  which  they  are  to  be 
pennitted  to  expotnUe.  I  will  not  epaak  of 
tha  pn^Mcal  to  nalta  BiUe  reading  compul- 
«orj,  becaase  mj  right  hon.  friend,  and 
man;  hon.  gentleinen,  eaneciallr  the  hon. 
member forLaeda  fHr.  Bamea), tiave  stated 
moat  conclnsiTeiy  Uie  naacms  wbt  it  cannot 
be  adopted.  Now,  I  am  nerfectfy  well 
aware  that  mj  right  hon.  Diend  opponte 
(Sir  Stafford  Northooto)  haa  a  great  deal  of 
logic  on  his  aide,  and  I  am  pwfectlj  waU 
aware  that  some  of  the  pn^poaak  which  ma; 
Im  made  from  other  quaiten  of  this  Hooae, 
liave  a  great  deal  of  feelii^  on  their  side. 
1  do  not  at  all  deny  tbat  the  propoAl  that 
we  make  ia  open  to  muoh  comment  and 
much  crttidsm;  but  what  I  wish  to  ptnnt 
«Qt  ia  tliia — it  gives  praotioally  Ml  security 
for  conscience  J  it  does  not  impnae  n^n 
nligious  taftitng  that  kind  of  reatrietion 
which  would  redaee  it  to  a  formality,  wUch 
would  deprive  it  of  all  its  life,  and  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sehool  Sode^, 
although  aiming  at  nnsectorianiem,  haa  found 
it  impracticable  to  adopt  It  falla  in  with 
the  view  of  those  memWa  of  k)cal  cconmu- 
nitiea  throDghont  the  country  who  Kill  con- 
stitute the  local  boatds,  and  who  have 
deolimd  to  undertake  the  wide  re^MOsi- 
Uli^  which  the  original  Bill  aimed  at 
caatu^  upcm  them.    Ebch  being  the  caae,  I 


think  my  right  hon.  Mend  is  perfiMtiy 
justifled  m  sayii^  that  it  hohls  out  the  beet 
promise  not  only  of  passing'  throngh  Parlia' 
ment,  and  reeeiviu;  a  br  greater  amoant  of 
general  assent  and  ac<juieecence  than  aav 
other  plan,  but  likewise  of  meeting  witt 
tliat  ooneurrenoe  and  that  acquiescence  In 
the  countrv,  and,  therefore,  of  working  more 
eatiafactonly  than  any  other  plan  which 
could  be  propoeed.  There  is  no  other  scheme 
which  we  conld  adopt  withoutatonee  iesoing 
a  prodamation  of  edncational  wu  between 
putiea  in  M»  Honae— between  this  Henaa, 
perhaps,  and  the  other  bmoch  of  the  Legie- 
latiire,  and  between  parties  m  the  eoanay. 
We  have,  we  think.a  fdr  pnqiect— aye,  a 
good  proepeet— of  leadiiw  to  a  oondrnMn 
wldcb,  on  the  whole,  wiU  he  aatiafaetoiy  to 
the  great  bulk  of  raaaonable  man,  this  great 


depart  Irom  the  podtion  we  now  h<fld,  so 
far  aa  its  substantial  and  wsential  ooui- 
tioDB  are  concerned,  would  be  not  maelj  to 


br  leu 

of  polities,  but  to 

of  this  great  ousbhuu,  lunviuuf^  vio  uuvo 
which  ia  set  before  tis  of  an  early  and  satfi- 
factory  condonon,  and  suhatita'dng  for  it  a 
barren  and  unprofitable,  and,  for  aoght  we 
know,  an  Intermioabla  contromay.  That 
is  aroBp^bili^  too  gnat  far  ua  to  under- 
take. We  have  found  it  a  duty  to  adksow- 
ledge  the  ooncesd(Hiawbic}i  have  been  aaade 
to  us  troia  the  wpoaite  aide  of  tha  Ho^^ 
and  I  must  agam  sav  that  I  think  my 
right  hon.  fUend  wno  haa  made  thu 
motion  is  perfectly  jualiBed  instating  tliat 
the  eonc«adon  is  a  very  large  one  whtdt 
allows  of  the  exclndon  of  all  those  foimn- 
laries  and  the  catechism — tiiat  inetrament 
by  which  the  Beformed  Ohmch  of  ^ig- 
land  has  worked  for  800  years  in  the  ia- 
structiM)  of  youth.  Sorely,  tlie  giving  i^ 
of  that  document  for  the  sake  of  haniMMy 
and  general  co-operation  is  an  immmm 
concession.  IcannotioininmakiDg  further 
demands.  I  tliink  toat  a  sense  of  eqoil^ 
forbids  it ;  and  certainly,  if  the  sense  at 
equity  forbids  it,  consiMratwna  of  expe- 
dienqr  and  poliev  an  et^nally  imperative.  I 
do  not  speak  of  eicpedienoy  and  policy  in 
any  mean  sense,  but  of  the  sxpedianey  and 
poUey  which  constitute  the  highast  duty, 
and  which  reqnin  tiiat  we  ahonld  endea- 
roartocaata  meaannof  this  kiadinsodi 
a  ak^w  as  that  It  shall  pass  into  law  iritti 
the  greatest  amount  »  emwamoM  uA 
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approral  thit  can  be  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  th»t  when  it  baa  paasad  into  law, 
it  ahidl  hold  out  the  gnalest  promise  of 
(btnre  bleesing  io  the  geoenl  consent  and 
aoceptanca  of  the  coimtij, 

H^.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  tbe  Committee 
win  observe  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Olodstone),  thoi^  he  oppoBed  the 
amendment  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  bu  not  apoken  in  op- 
position to  it.  Now,Bir,theBmendmentofm7 
light  hon.  fliendisin&TOUT  of  free  religious 
l<>aching ;  and,  if  carried,  it  would  Tirtually 
bring  uB  into  the  same  position  which  the 
GoTemment  measure  proposed  when  it  was 
first  broughtunderourcoDsideration.  And, 
dierefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  or  his  colleague  (Mr. 
W.  K.  Foraler)  to  speak  of  the  proposition 
of  my  right  boD.  fiiend  in  anj  other  tone 
than  that  which  has  just  distinguished  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  &om  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  any  ntig&ctory  reason  wb^  the 
Garemment  departed  from  their  orufinal 
policy,  and  why  they  hare  placed  them- 
selres  in  a  position  wnich  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  opnoee  the  amendment  of 
my  right  hon.  friend,  I  hear  vague  rumours 
that  the  polic;  if  pursued  must  haye  led  to 
local  ammodtr  and  religious  discord.  I 
sboukl  have  tnougbt  that  in  such  a  grave 
contingency,  such  possible  results  must  nave 
been  well  weighed  by  the  Cabinet  before 
they  brought  their  measure  nnder  the  con- 
iidentiiMi  of  Parliament  But  if  it  be  an 
imicartaiiate  ctmsequenoe  of  the  stnmg  con- 
T)Cti<ms  and  lirelj  feelings  which  exist  with 
regard  to  religion,  at  aU  times  and  in  all 
eonntries,  that  there  should  be,  irom  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  this  animosity 
and  discord  occaaonaHy  produced,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  under  tbe  new  scheme 
there  will  be  leas  chance  of  that  discord  and 
that  animouty.  I  understand  from  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman — and  after  his  exposi- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it — that 
m  are  to  leave  the  schoolmasters  to  the 
almost  onrestricted  development  of  their 
isligious  feelings  and  views.  I  agree  with 
tiie  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  that  it  is  quite 
impossible^  and  most  impolitic^  to  attempt 
bj  legislation  to  restrict  tbe  action  of  scbool- 
mastera  in  that  respect ;  but  I  want  to  know 
why  should  the  resalt  of  the  unrestricted 
influence  of  schoolmasters  with  regard  to 
■□bjects  of  religious  instruction  bo  lees  pro- 
dnctrre  of  religious  animosity  and  discord 
than  the  original  plan  of  the  Oovemment, 
which  left  to  the  school  boards  the  deter- 


mination of  the  general  denominational 
course  which  shooTd  be  adopted  P  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  but  that  these  Kbool- 
mastets — men  of  ability  and  ooltiTation, 
animated  by  all  the  convictions  and  paeeions 
of  human  nature — must  produce  a  great 
local  influence,  and  an  influence  which  will 
be  not  onlv  ^jeat  but  varied.  You  will 
have  formulanes,  but  they  will  be  dillerent 
formularies  in  di^rentidaces.  You  willhare 
the  fonnolary  of  Braird,  the  artidee  of 
Manchester;  you  will  have  the  creed  of 
Leeds  or  of  Liverpool.    How,  then,  are 

JDu  by  this  new  scheme  to  avoid  thsM 
iaastroua  conseqaences,  the  contemplation 
of  which  has  induced  tbe  Government  to 
change  their  policy,  expressed  in  their 
matured  scheme,  and  to  make  the  propo- 
sition which  now  appean  bafi>ie  ns,  and  to 
whidi  my  right  hon.  friend  objects  P  I  ask, 
what  is  Uie  reason  of  this  change  F  Why 
is  there  to  be  this  restriction  of  the  free- 
dom of  religions  teachingP  Therighthon. 
gentleman  says  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Manchester.  At  least,  I  inferred  that 
&om  what  the  right  hon,  gentleman  saiit 
and  from  the  dedaration  made;  and  nn- 
questionably  the  Committee  is  nnder  that 
unpresnon.  But  I  am  not  prepared — and 
we  have  not  yet  passed  that  part  of  the 
Bill — to  agree  that  these  school  boaids 
should  be  appointed  by  Town  Councils.  I 
am  rather  prepared  to  support  the  pro- 
position that  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
votes  of  the  ratepayers.  And,  tbervfoie, 
it  appears  to  me  most  unsatis&ctory  that 
the  Government  should  have  deviated, 
in  consequence  of  a  declaration  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester, 
from  their  originid  plan  which  unquestion- 
ably satisfied  a  large  majorilyof  this  House. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  well  conmder 
this  point.  The  right  hon.  gentieman  hta 
tefened  to  two  principal  reasons  for  o^ 
posing  the  amendment  of  my  right  htm. 
QieDO— the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  variety  of  other  and  contradictoir 
propositions  which  will  have  to  come  b^ 
fore  us  bearing  on  the  same  piunt.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  the  season  is  late, 
and  I  am  most  anxious  that  time  should 
not  be  nnneoeeearily  lost.  &>  far  as  I  havft 
been  concerned,  I  have  not  set  any  example 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  waste  time. 
But  I  cannot  asree  that  because  the  seasoo 
is  late  we  should  forego  a  principle  which 
we  think  of  inestimable  importance,  and  I 
think  it  a  still  less  satisfactory  a^ument 
that  we  should  cease  to  adrooate  that  prin- 
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dple,  'bemua  othsi  cogute  propwitioiu 
ue  to  be  brought  forvrerd,  with  whkh, 
protwblf,  we  on  Uiu  aide  of  the  Houae 
•honld  not  agree.  And,  therefore,  it 
appeua  t^i  me  Uist  the  two  argumenta 
□f  the  right  hon.  genllemao  an  incoDclu- 
uve  and  UDsatiafactory.  The  great  prin- 
ciple which  my  rif(ht  hon.  friend  has 
bnmght  forward  in  bis  amendment  is  one 
which  in  the  stiUnesa  and  calmnesa  of  their 
cotmcilB  Her  Majeetj'a  OoTemment  hod 
conndered.  proposed,  and  adopted,  and  that 
WU  that  there  ahoold  be  freedom  of  religi- 
ona  teaching,  and  that  it  ebonld  be  obtained 
by  appealing  to  tbe  feeling  end  Toice  of  the 
majontj  of  the  locality.  That  is  all  that 
mj  right  hon.  friend  BBeerts.  He  does  not 
aek  the  Committee  to  pledge  themeelvea  to 
the  advocacy  of  creeds  or  formnlariea  of  any 
kind.  Whatever  may  be  his  own  conric- 
tiona  or  the  coDvictiona  of  his  friends,  all 
that  he  aaks  byhis  amendment  is  that  there 
shall  be  freedom  of  religions  teaching — the 
principle  which  the  QoTemment  adopted, 
and  irtiich  the  House  sanctioned  by  a  large 
nwority,  and  which  is  to  be  given  up  in 
deference  to  the  protest  of  a  local  body  to 
which  I  thinlc  ought  not  to  be  trusted  the 
formation  of  these  school  boards.  So  &r  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  &r  from  agreeing  with 
some  bon.  gentlemen  in  their  objection  and 
Buapicions  as  to  what  are  called  religious 
formnlaries.  I  I>elieve  that  religious  formu- 
laries have  been  of  great  advantaffe  toman — 
that  they  have  been  securities  mr  religious 
freedom,  and  the  greatest  bulwark  we  naTe 
against  religious  bnaticism ;  and  I  hardly 
koow  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  this  country  if  the  Church  of  England 
bad  not  been  fortified  and  guarded  anc[  to  a 
certain  degree  restricted  by  religious  for- 
— 1--—     Therefore,  I  cannot  enter  into 


that  ground  of  objection,  as  lj>  the  possible 
conaeqaences  of  the  amendment  of  my  right 
hon.  friend.      But  I   would  remind    hon. 


gentlemen  opposite  that  formularies  are  not 
oooflned  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  this  qnestion  of  giving  to  the  managers 
ofa  school  the  right,  if  the  majority  decide 
in  &vour  of  it,  to  use  a  religions  formulary, 
is  not  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  privilege 
merely  lor  the  enjoyment  of  the  Church  of 
Englwd.  I  know  a  case  myself— it  bap- 
pened  in  m;  own  experience.  A  lady  of 
nigh  degree — a  sound  Churchwoman,  dis- 
■■ — ■  •   i  for  the  schools  which  she  had 


eataUisbed  and  admirably  managed,  has 
met  tho  religious  difficulty  in  her  school  bv 
introdncing  I)r.  Watts'e  cateohism  which 
was  adverted  to  in  the  debal«  a  tew  night's 


ago.  Dr.  Watts  was  a  man  of  learning, 
intelligence,  religion,  and  morality.  What 
would  be  have  aaid — what  would  have 
been  the  consternation  of  "  Ihe  little  busy 
bee"  if  he  could  have  uuderstood  that  the 
Honae  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1870,  waa 
proving  its  spirit  of  progrees  and  pbiloeophy 
by  absolutely  passing  a  law  that  his  cate- 
chismahould  not  be  used  in  schools?  That, 
1  think  ia  a  position  in  which  we  ought  not 
to  place  ourselves.  J  believe  that  the  line 
which  the  Government  origioally  took  waa 
the  right  one.  I  do  not  think  that  under 
any  circumstances  it  would  have  led  tO' 
more  dissension  than  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  course  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  follow,  because  the  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  action  of  the  schoolmaster  would 
be  vain,  idle,  and  impolitic;  aod,  that  being- 
the  case,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  believe 
that  in  supportioa  the  amendment  of  my 
right  hon.  friend— if  he  should  ask  tho 
opinion  of  the  Committee  upon  it — ve  are 
supporting  the  cause  of  religions  teaching, 
and  are  not  acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  ofreligious  liberty. 


TheCommittee A'ciderf.— Ayes95j  Noes 
262 ;  Majority  167. 

Low.  AUGUSTUS  HERVEY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  move,  in  page  6,  line  SO, 
afier  "of"  to  insert  "and  subject  to  the 
r^ulations  relating  thereto  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  by."  These  words  were  in- 
tended to  give  e^ct  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Yice-^sident  of  the  Coundl,  that  the 
solution  of  the  education  question  was  t» 
trust  the  locality  with  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  tlie  schools :  and  he  proposed 
them,  because  be  thought  the  Committer 
were  entitled  to  have  the  intentions  of  the 
G  ovemment  clearly  embodied  in  this  clanse. 

Mb,  W.  £.  FORSTEK  said,  the  amende 
ment  did  not  appear  to  make  any  substantial 
difference  in  the  Bill ;  and,  unless  it  did  so,. 
it  would  be  unadvisable  to  add  words  to 
the  clause.  The  only  difference  it  seemed 
to  make  whs  to  oblige  a  school  board  to 
make  regulations  when  they  might  not 
think  it  necsBsaij  to  do  so. 

Loan  AUGUSTUS  HERVEY  said,  that 
unless  these  words  were  inserted,  a  school 
board  would  not  have  power  to  provide  any 
religions  instruction,  and  the  education  in 
every  school  eatabliahed  by  a  board  would 
inevitablv  become  secular. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  believed 
the  noble  lord  was  mistaken ;  but,  ihoulii 
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lus  Tiev  turn  out  to  be  correct,  tha  nuittei 
ahonU  be  set  right  on  the  report. 

LoBD  AUGUSTUS  HEBVEY  said,  he 
would,  on  that  aasurance,  withdraw  hjs 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  bj  lekre,  miCUrauM. 

Ub.  HINDE  palmer  mid,  he  hud 
3>lftced  on  the  paper  *n  amendmeat  to  add 
B  legulatioD  to  tAe  daoBe  ;  but  u  the  time 
of  the  Committee  wae  Tahiable,  there  ought 
not  to  be  djeciusioiu  npon  different  amend- 
ments to  the  eame  effect.  It  seemed  to  liTm 
more  adviaable  that  the  qnestion  which  he 
hod  intended  to  ndae  ihonld  be  diaciuaed 
on  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Uancheeter  (Hr.  Jacob  Bright),  and  he 
would  therefore,  only  reserve  to  himself 
the  ri^t  to  propose  the  btter  part  of  his 


CoLowBL  BERESFOHDswdjhe  thonght 
it  wotdd  be  dearaUe  to  limit  to  the  work- 
ing dasees  the  pcFwer  of  aendiog  children 
to  the  elementary  schools  to  be  estabUahed 
onder  the  Bill,  for  otherwise  thej  might  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poc^  in  a  higher  rank.  The 
'best  way  of  efiecttng  that  abject  would  be 
to  fix  m  the  BiU  a  limit  aa  to  the  net  in- 
come of  parents.  A  thousand  boys,  the 
Ains  of  Bnopkeepere,  were  being  educated 
at  a  school  is  Oowper  Street,  Grtr  Road, 
at  an  expense  of  £4  per  annmn.  The  edu- 
cation given  at  these  schools  was  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  this  system  of  ntiddle- 
claas  edncation,  which  fitted  boys  for 
commercial  pursuits  in  afler-Hfe,  was  spread' 
iugki^ly  throughout  the  countiy.  The 
education  to  be  given  in  the  schools  to  be 
established  under  this  Bill  would  accom- 
plish all  that  was  reqnired  from  middle- 


'Closs schools;  and, therefore,  it  was  neoesmrv, 
in  his  opinion,  to  place  some  bar  that  would 
prevent  persons  having  a  certain 


from  sending  their  sons  to  public  rats-aided 
■schools,  and  therefore  he  begged  to  move 
the  foUowing  amendment :  —  Clause  14, 
page  S,  after  "'  management  of  such  board," 


whoge  net  Income  shall  amount  to  £1S0  per 
*nnum." 

Mb.  W.  E.  POESTTIR  saJd,  he  conld 
not  consent  to  the  amendmentbfflnginserted. 
If  It  Were  to  be  applied  to  aU  public  ele- 
men^ry  schools,  it  should  have  been  pro- 
P^d  on  Clause  7.  He  did  not,  however, 
■w  that  people  whose  income  amounted  to 


£160  ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  send  thwr 
children  to  a  public  elementary  school  -,  and 
in  inaoy  cases  there  mi^ht  be  consideiraUB 
advantage  in  having  children  of  all  rlannnfT 
attendii^  the  same  schotd. 
Amendment  negatktd. 


Me.  WmTERBOTHAM  said,  1 

not  intend  to  propose  his  amendmi 


I  did 


the  effect  that  "no  religious  initmction 
shall  be  given  or  reUgioas  observances  prtte- 
tised  other  than  the  reading  of  the  Sm^ 
tures.''  He  deeply  deplored  the  decisioD  to 
which  the  House  had  already  come  ugoa 
this  matter ;  and  he  looked  forward  with 
an  anziet;  he  did  not  care  to  conceal  to  tho 
ap^cation  of  the  same  principle  next  y eu 
to  Ireland.  But  the  House  having  already 
decided  the  question,  he  did  not  think  be 
ought  now  to  re-op«n  it,  though  he  felt 
that  a  system  of  national  education  oonM 
only  be  accessible  to  persons  of  all  creeds  by 
the  entire  separation  of  secular  from  reli- 
gions instrnction.  The  amendment  to  be 
proposed  bv  the  hon.  member  for  Manchsitar 
(Mr.  Jaoob  Blight)  would  enable  the  fWMt 
to  be  more  iiilly  discosaed. 

Amendment,  by  leare,  viAdmoH. 

Sia  JOHN  FAEIFfOTON  said,  he  roM 
to  move  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  in  page  6,  line  34,  to  leave  otit 
sub-section  3,  and  insert — 

"  2.  The  Holy  ScripCurea  ihall  torm  part  of  the 
dsily  resdiog  and  tosching  in  such  Khool,  but 
CO  religious  catectilgm  or  religious  tormulsry 
vhich  is  distinctive  ot  aaj  puticular  daaomiDa- 
Uan  shall  be  taught  therein." 
rcVw  of  "Withdraw!"}  He  had  not, 
dorii^  the  diacuanon  that  had  taken  ^ac«, 
unreasonably  ooonpiedthe  time  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  and  therefore  he  trusted  he  nught  re- 
ceive its  indulgence  whilst  he  proceeded  to 
move  his  amendment.  And  whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  entertained  of  it,  all,  he 
thought,  must  admit  that  it  involved  a 
question  of  very  high  principles.  He  would 
Debrief  in  moving  the  amendment;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  say  that  the 
brevity  with  which  be  should  move  it  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  any  measnre  of  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  with  which  he  brought  it  ' 
before  the  Committee ;  and  his  anxiety  had 
not  been  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
First  Minieter  of  the  Crown  had,  by  antid- 

Ktion,  announced  his  intention  to  resist  it. 
la  question  whether  or  not  the  Htdy 
Scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  achoou 
was  one  of  hizh  principle  and  of  great 
importance.  He  had  a  strong  opinion  upom 
Uie  subject,  and  however  smMl  the  sui^Knt 
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lie  might  Teceive,  be  ehonU  test  the  principle 
he  adTOctted  by  presfflng  it  to  a  dirifion. 
The  Fint  Minietei  of  the  Crown  bad  that 
night  done  justice  to  members  who  sat 
on  those  (the  Oppontion)  benches  by 
acknowled^g  the  spirit  of  coueeseion 
which  they  had  met  the  Qovemnient 
this  Bill  {  and  he  need  seucel;  add  that 
there  was  no  point  on  which  concession  had 
heen  more  painful  to  those  who,  like  hint' 
aelf,  had  been  willing  to  make  the  concession, 
than  that  in  no  rate-sided  school  shoold  the 
catechism  or  formularies  of  the  Ohnrch  of 
England  be  nsed.  However  reluctantly, 
be  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  rate- 
aupported  schools  catechisms  and  formularies 
of  any  particular  denomination  should  not 
be  insisted  on.  Bat  he  could  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  Nonconformists  that  this  was 
not  a  great  concession  an  tbepart  of  members 
oftheChurchofEagland.  What  concession 
did  he  ask  in  return  ?  He  did  not  ask  for 
■  concesnon  in  faTour  of  any  party.  All 
be  repaired  was  that  they  should  by  «- 
cogniamg  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  schools,  show  a  due 
deference  to  that  desire  which  had  been 
expressed  hr,  he  might  say,  the  whole 
country.  The  desire  expressed  by  the 
country  had  been  that  the  teaching  in  our 
achools  should  be  leli^oua,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  that  desire  be  felt  it  to  be  hie  duty 
to  move  this  amendment  He  would  remind 
the  House  of  the  nature  of  the  duty  on 
which  they  were  engaged — namely,  enacting 
for  the  first  time  a  system  of  general  nalional 
education  in  this  country,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  and  jiublic  feeling 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  their  duty 
that  they  should  pass  an  Act  in  which,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  was  no  provision 
that  there  should  be  religious  teaching  in 
our  echools.  Not  only  was  this  so,  but 
there  was  a  direct  enaotment  in  the  oppoute 
direction,  for  it  was  provided  that  rehgious 
formularies  and  religious  catechisms  should 
not  be  taught  in  those  schools.  Even  under 
the  Bevised  Code  it  was  distiactly  laid 
down  thateTeryschool  aided  from  the  grant 
must  be  rither  a  school  connected  with 
some  religious  denomination,  or  a  school  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  read  daily.  Now, 
for  what  class  were  these  schools  to  be  es- 
tablished P  For  the  poorest  and  humblest ; 
and  he  thought  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  a  negative  clause  requiring 
that  formularies  and  catechisms  should  not 
be  taught,  there  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  some  positive  prevision  demanding  that 
the  childien  ahould  be  instiucted  m  the 


Holy  Scriptoree.  The  question  wm  a  dear 
one — whether  it  was  a  matter  of  national 
interest  that  they  should  provide  for  reli- 


j,  ..berty  of  c 

maintained  that  their  duty  was  plainly  not 
to  allow  this  question  to  be  answered  by 
individuals,  but  to  lay  down  the  rule  that 
the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  these  schools. 
He  demanded  nothing  sectarian,  and  only 
required  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be 
taught  tothechildrenof  the  poor.  However 
small  the  minority  which  he  might  can^ 
with  him  into  the  lobby,  he  would  record  his 
protest  agunst  not  enacting  that  the  Bilda 
should  be  tanght ;  nor  did  he  believe  the 
Committee  could  refuse  to  accede  to  his 
proposition  without  leaving  a  stain  on 
what  was  otherwise  a  great  and  beneficent 


Amendment  proposed. 

Id  page  E,  at  the  iMginning  ot  line  24,  to 
insert  the  words  "S.  The  Holy  Scripturw  shall 
form  part  of  the  dally  reading  and  teaching  hi 
such  school ;  buL"— (Sir  John  Pakingloit.) 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  was  opposed 

to  the  system  of  secular  schools.  Henoped 
they  might  not  become  popular  in  the 
country.  He  believed  the  people  of  England 
were  in  favour  not  only  of  religious  but  of 
denominational  education;  but  the  same 
reason  that  induced  him  to  support  the 
amendment  of  bis  right  hon.  mend  the 
member  for  North  Devonshire  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  prompted  liitn  to  oppose  that  of 
his  right  hon.  iriend  the  member  for  Droit- 
wich.  He  was  for  allowing  liberty  la  the 
managers  of  schools.  To  adapt  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  proscribe  seculareducation. 
Ma.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  sajd,  he  was  sure 
his  right  hon.  friend  fSir  John  Pakington) 
would  give  him  full  credit  for  sincerity 
when  he  said  that  it  was  with  a  good  deu 
of  pain  the  Government  f?It  compelled  to 
oppose  an  amendment  in  which  so  deep  an 
interest  was  felt  by  one  who  had  extended 
such  consistent,  disiDterested,  and  useful 
support  to  this  Bill,  He  did  not  underrate 
the  force  of  either  the  convictions  or  the 
arguments  of  his  right  ban,  &iend ;  but  tha 
arguments  agunst  bis  amendment  might  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  very  smaU  compass.  He 
believed  that  by  attempting  to  force  their 
way  of  thioMng  on  a  municipality,  whether 
it  hked  it  or  not,  they  would  not  be  helping 
the  cause  of  religious  teaching.  His  samest 
desire  throughout  the  Bill  had  been,  while 
obtaining  the  blessings  of  secular  education 
for  all  children^  to  do  nothing  which  could 
disparage  religious  edocatiaa ;  bat  he  conld 
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Dot  thmk  thftt  the  e&iue  of  religioiu  educa- 
tion would  b«  wired  byatlemptiiigto  force 
municipalities  in  tbe  matter. 

Me.  QATaORNE  HARBY  «aid,  that 
hBTios:  voted  for  freedom  of  religious  t««ch- 
ing  when  the  Committee  divided  on  the 
unendment  of  his  right  bon.  friend  the' 
member  for  North  Devonshire  (Sir  Statford 
Nortbcote),  he  would  feel  great  difficulty 
in  supporting  the  proposition  now  before 
the  Committee,  because  th$  same  freedom 
that  he  asked  for  members  of  tbe  Church 
of  England  be  was  willing  to  extend  to 
DiMenters  and  Roman  Catholics.  He  pre- 
sumed that  bj  reading  and  teaching  the 
Holv  Scriptures  was  meant  much  the  same 
teaching  as  that  adopted  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools,  and  in  some  Nonconformist 
■choob,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  TheRomanCatholics,hebelieved, 
would  not  adopt  that  n'stem.  Ue  had  voted 
in  faTOurofevety  sch  oof  hoardhaTinB;  perfect 
freedom  of  religious  teaching  according  to  its 
own  tenets— that  was  to  aav.  that  if  a  school 
board  were  established  for  a  particular 
district,  instead  of  its  Iwing  necessary  to 
establiah  either  secular  or  what  were  called 
onsectoriau  schools,  they  ahouid  have  the 
privilege  of  establishing  schools  that  were 
suitable  to  the  whole  population ;  that,  for 
instance,  in  Mooifielas,  where  he  under- 
stood  the  Roman  Catholics  abounded,  they 
should  not  bring  the  schools  into  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  admit  all  sects,  and  thus 
frittering  the  religious  teaching  down  to  the 
lowest  point,  but  that  they  should  suppoit  a 
Komen  Catholic  school  in  Moorfields  with 
a  Church  of  England  school  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  also,  if  neoessa^, 
an  unsectarion  or  secular  school.  That,  he 
understood,  was  now  allowed  by  the  Bill, 
except  that  liberty  of  sectarian  teaching 
was  not  given  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term; 
for,  as  the  Committee  had  just  decided,  the 
teaching  of  catechisms  and  distinctive  for- 
mularies was  to  be  prohibited.  Still,  they 
hod  left  free  religious  teaching  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  as  he  thought  the  present 
amendinent  would  fetter  freedom  of^edaca- 
tion  to  a  certain  degree,  while  he  did  not 
like,  even  in  appearance,  to  vote  against 
religious  teaching,  yet,  on  tbe  other  oand, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  vote  against  the  free- 
dom of  other  denominations  than  bis  own, 
he  was  unable  to  support  his  right  ban. 
friend's  proposal. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be  there 
inserted.'' 

The  Committee  diet^ed; — Ayes  81 ; 
Noes  260;  Majority  168. 


Amendment  proposwl,  line  24,  to  leare 
out  the  words  '>  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination." — (jifi-.  SMert.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  said,  he  would 


M&.  NEWDEQATE  said,  as  it  had  just 
been  decided  that  the  relieion  which  was 

to  be  tsuKht  in  the  schools  was  not  tbe 
religiC'U  of  the  Hble,  it  was  only  natural 
that  be  should  ask  this  simple  question — 
what  was  the  kind  of  religion  which  was 
to  constitute  religious  teaching  in  tbow 
schools  F 
Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sud,  tbe  boo. 


ment  and  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  late  diviciiD, 
which  was  not  one  in  which  tbe  majori^ 
had  Toted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible. 
The  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware  that 
the  debates  had  all  gone  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Government  accepted  tbe  in- 
troduction of  the  Bible  if  the  school  boards 
were  in  favour  of  it. 

Loud  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
what  he  had  considered  in  declining  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  bis  right  hon.  friend 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  was  this^-that  the 
rate-supported  schools  were  meant  for  every- 
one, and  therefore  they  ought  to  treat  everf- 
one  justly.  It  would  be  very  unjust,  for 
instance,  to  oblige  Roman  Catholics  to 
teach  the  Bible,  which  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent  from   the    teaching   of   their    own 


'& 


JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  in 
endeavouring  to  avoid  Scylla  had  &Llen  into 
Charybdis.  By  making  the  word  "deno- 
minations "  instead  of  "denomination,"  tlis 
eSect  might  be  that  the  catechism  or  for- 
mulary of  any  particular  denomination 
would  not  be  excluded.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  words  should  run  "  denominadon 
or  denominations." 

Sm  EOUNDELL  PALMER  rntH,  he 
was  of  opinion  there  was  no  occaaioD  for 
the  change,  as  it  was  a  well-known  rule  in 
interpreting  Acta  of  Parliament  that,  unlew 
otherwise  expressed,  the  singular  should 
include  the  plural  and  the  ^ur«l  ahouU 
always  include  the  singular. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT  ^d,  he  rose  to 
move  on  amendment  which  stood  in  hia 
name,  and  in  order  to  present  a  simple  issue 
he  would  move  the  firot  three  lines — 
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The  opiDion  prerailed  Binong  the 
ConaerratiTes  in  Lancashire  that  there  «u 
aucb  a  thing  as  Bible  teaching  of  an  unaec- 
tarian  character,  and  resolutionB  embodjiog 
that  opioion  had  lately  been  adapted  by  u 


shtll  not  be  used  or  directed  in  favour  of  or 
■gunst  the  dbtinctive  teneta  of  an;  religious 
ikDomination." 

After  the  speech  which  had  been  made  by 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  he  scarceh^ 
thought  the  House  would  accept  the  amond- 
meat;  but,  while  it  was  quite  clear^  from 
the  discusaons  in  that  House  and  in  the 
country,  that  there  was  a  strong  feelin^r 
against  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  achools, 
and  alao  a^inst  refusing  some  reasonable 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  way  of  explanation 
of  the  Bible,  he  believed  the  wish  waa  quite 
as  Btrong  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  made 
in  the  school^  a  text-book  for  theolt^cal 
and  sectarian  teaching.  In  the  inteiest  of 
all  the  young  children  attending  those 
school^  and  in  justice  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
GoTemment  ought,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  Bible  from  being  used  in  that  way. 
the  Bill  stot)d,  unlimited  power  was  given 
of  religious  teaching  in  the  tttte-supported 
and  the  rate-provided  schools  j  there 
no  proviaon  to  prevent  any  religion  or 
creed  from  being  expounded  and  taught. 
He  had  been  told  there  was  not  a  middle 
path,  and  that  eveiything  must  be  admitted, 
or  e  verything  must  be  excluded ;  but  he 
enUrely  dissented  irom  that  statement,  li 
there  was  not  a  middle  path,  then  there 
Tras  a  great  hallucination  on  that  side  of 
the  House ;  for  he  believed  that,  but  for 
the  Government  pressure  broaght  to  bear 
on  the  House,  some  nine-tenths  of  the 
membeiB  belonrfng  to  the  Liberal  par^ 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  he  prtyosed, 
or  for  some  similar  proposition.  It  they 
were  to  exclude  from  the  teaching  every- 
thing of  a  sectarian  character  there  would 
atill  remain  dl  that  was  necessary  to  im- 

fress  the  minds  of  children  with  reverence 
]T  sacred  things,  and  to  give  them  a  broad 
and  simple  ^th  on  which  to  rest.  To  pass 
his  or  some  rimilar  amendment  would  be 
to  enact  an  equal  law,  which  was  all  the 
country  demanded,  and  which  _  neither 
achool  hoards  nor  schoolmasters,  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  would  wish  or  dare 
«vade.  Had  the  words  he  moved  to  insert 
in  the  Bill  been  introduced  bv  the  Qovem- 
ment,  the  measure  would  have  been 
rendered  more  acceptable  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  accenUble  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  to  that  class  which  supported 
the  great  organisation  presided  over  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Birminaham  (Mr.Dixon); 
and  he  might  add  his  belief  that  the  propo- 
sition would  not  have  been  opposed  by 
hon.  members  on  the  other  nde  of 


adopt  a  phrase  used  earlier  in  the  evening 
by  the  Firat  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  proposition  was  based  not 
so  much  upon  considerations  of  logical  con- 
sistency as  upon  a  desire  to  meet  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  country. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  ol  the  clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  In  any  such  school  in  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures shall  be  read  and  taught,  the  teaching 
ahatl  not  be  used  or  directed  in  ravour  ot  or* 
against  the  distinctive  tenets  o(  any  religious 
(fenomination," — {Mr.  Jacob  Bright.) 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  s«d, 
that  in  stating  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  amendment,  he  wished  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  considering,  in  the  firat 
place,  the  efiect  of  what  the  House  bad 
already  done  ;  and,  secondly,  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
The  House  had  already  determined,  as  a  ■ 
safeguard  for  peace,  that  distinctive  cate- 
chisms and  formularies  should  not  he  au- 
thoritatively taught  in  schools  supported 
out  of  rates.  He  voted  in  bvour  of  that 
propoBition,  although  he  strongly  felt  that 
they  ought  toendeavour  to  secure l!he greatest 
practicable  degree  of  freedom  ofreBgious 


n  schools,  and  that,  without  p 


teaching,  they  could  T 
religious  teaching  at  all.  But  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that,  by  accepting  the  Go- 
Temment proposition,  he  was  compromia- 
ing  thatpnnciple.  That  proposition  seemed 
omy  to  prevent  rale-created  schools  from 
having  a  formal  denominational  character. 
He  thought  that  schools  having  a  formal 
denominational  character  would  be  best 
established,  alike  in  the  interests  of  religion 
generally  and  in  the  interest  of  the  specific 
tenets  of  the  denominations  themselves,  by 
means  mainly  of  voluntary  efforts,  and  that 
their  true  interest  was  not  to  seek  to  estab- 
Ush  a  public  ascendancy  in  the  arena  of 
meetings  of  ratepayers.  When  the  Bill  was 
first  introduced  lie  saw  clearly  that  it  would 
be  necessorr  for  the  Oovernment  to  make 
that  concession,  and  that  if  the  concession 
were  not  made  it  would  be  scarcely  pcesibla 
to  avoid  perpetual  pressure  and  perpetual 
disturbances  of  peace,  tending  in  the  end  to 
promote  the  views  of  the  secularist  ^tbj, 
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And  not  to  promotB  the  Tiews  of  those  who 
dedred  to  aee  a  religitnu  educatdoD  spread 
over  the  &ce  of  the  couatrj.  If  so,  it  was 
ID  the  true  interest  of  religious  teachios',  and 
of  the  Oharcb,  that  that  concession  should 
he  made  ;  for  diatinctiTe  catechisms  and 
fonnolarieB  were  necesearil;  ^mbolical  of 
the  predominuKs  of  particular  denomina- 
tions, and,  although  coDTenient  and  useful, 
ther  were  not  Decttsauy  for  the  integiity 
and  freedom  of  religious  truth  and  teaching. 
But  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Hancnsster  (Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  was 
an  entirely  different  matter.  It  would  ' 
wholly  impoeaible  for  real,  honest,  and  ee 
ous  religious  tesdung  to  take  nlace  c<. . 
sistenUj  with  keeping  good  &itn  towards 
the  law  on  the  one  naiid,and  maintaining  the 
peaoe  of  the  commnrnt;  on  the  other,  if  the 
hon.  membar'a  ameadment  was  adopted. 
It  was,  in  iact^  a  short,  rapid,  and  inevi- 
tahle  road  to  mere  secularism,  because  it 
umed  at  the  impoisible  and  unreal — at  that 
which  the  reUgious  convictiDnB  of  every 
individual  teacher  must  compel  him  to  be- 
lieve he  could  not  accomplish.  What 
meaning  was  really  attached  to  the  phrases, 
M  often  lued  in  debate,  ''  unsectarisu  reli 
oioii,"  and  "oui  common  Ohiiatiani^P' 
Qod  forbid  he  should  deny  that  such 
things  existed  I  for  there  was  nothing  that 
ho  valued  more  than  what  he  believed 


avery  ms 

&ith,  held  it  in  the  particular  way  in  which 
he  had  received  it,  and  in  connection  with 
the  whole  system  of  belief  which  he  him- 
self  had  personally  receiTed,  And  if  a  man 
wished  to  teach  religion  he  must  speak  of 
it  and  teach  it  as  he  himself  had  received 
it,  and  as  he  himself  believed  it.  Re  could 
not  teach  it  in  fetters,  or  in  a  stnut-wust- 
coat  He  must  be  permitted  to  speak  like 
an  honest  man  of  the  truths  which  he  be- 
lieved, and  if  a  law  were  laid  down  on  the 
subject,  which  told  him  he  must  confine 
hb  teaching  so  as  to  avoid  all  special  tenets, 
he  would  always,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith, 
be  under  ihe  apprehension  that  he  was 
overstepping  some  imaginary  line,  which 
no  man  yet  had  defined,  or  could  define. 
Either  he  must  be  conacienliouslv  endea- 
vouring to  neutralise  the  force  of  that  mode 
of  teadiing  religion  which  his  own  coDvic- 
Uon  suggested  to  him,  or  he  must  be  run- 
ning the  risk  of  oTerstepping  the  line.  In 
either, case  the  irritation  and  disturbance 

tFOdnced  by  such  a  frame  of  mind,  end  the 
nowledge  of  the  constant  snspicioo  to 
vhich  the  teachei  irith  ill  his  can  might 
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be  exposed,  wonld  be  advene  to  the  effi- 
cient WMking  of  the  system.  The  hon. 
member  who  had  just  sat  down  did  not 
propose  to  invest  any  authority  with  the 
power  of  receiving  complaints  as  to  whe- 
ther the  conditions  had  been  overstepped 
or  not  But  this  omisuoa  would  be 
supplied  by  the  amendment  of  which 
another  hon.  member  had  given  noUce, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  make  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  school  the 
perpetual  battle-field  of  the  jealous^ 
suspicious,  angry,  hostile  interference 
of  one  religious  body  with  another  P 
Was  there  any  uecesmty  for  this  F  He 
ventured  to  say  none  whatever.'  Religions 
teaching  must  be  specific ;  but  it  need  not 
be  sectarian  or  denominational.  The  school* 
would  be,  for  every  proper  purpose,  under 
public  observation,  superintendence,  and 
control,  and  the  exclusion  of  denomina- 
tional formularies  would  tend  to  remind  the 
teacher  that  he  was  not  to  constitute  him- 
self the  organ  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion, though  at  liberty  to  teach  freely  and 
without  fetters.    This  knoMedge  on  hia 


further  safeguard  that,  the  children  being- 
of  a  very  tender  age,  all  attempts  to  indoc- 
trinate them  with  polemical  tenets  must 
necessarily  fail.  All,  therefore,  who  desired 
the  reality  and  substance  of  religious  teach- 
ing would  do  well  to  avoid  making  them- 
selvea  parties  to  a  proportion  l^e  that 
before  the  House,  which,  promising  what 
it  could  not  perform,  would  only  lead  in 
the  long  run  to  Ihe  ascendancy  of  secular- 
ism )  or,  if  the  denominational  principle 
was  too  powerful  in  the  conntry  for  that, 
then  to  a  dedded  reaction,  which  might  be 
fatal  to  the  successful  operation  of  tiie 
present  measure. 

Ma.  WHJTBREAD  said,  the  answer 
sent  back  by  the  country  to  the  question 
put  before  it  by  the  secularists  was  both 
grand  and  deep,  and  was  returned  #ith  an 
unsnimitj  which  few  could  have  expected 
or  foreseen.  In  that  answer  lay  rare  power 
and  wealth,  if  the  Qovemment  had  onlv 
known  how  to  incorporate  it  in  this  Bil^ 

id  put  it  into  practical  working  shape. 

be  answer  of  the  countrj;  was,  that  it 
desired  religious  instruction  in  the  schools ; 
bat  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  abuse  that 
answer,  if  instruction  were  given  of  a  kind 
distasteful  to  any  large  body  of  the  people. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  thiit  the 
countty  desired  onyparticular  form  of  reli- 
gione  education.    The  people  might  Terjr- 
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nfttnnllj  turn  roond  and  any — "  If  joa  cso- 
Qot  ngree  upon  what  religioiu  edncitioa 
onght  to  be  gif  en,  we  will  take  the  seculai 
education  first,  had  agree  as  to  religion 
aftorwarda."  He  had  watched  c»refiill; 
the  i«sult«  of  the  meetiDga  held  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  believed  \he  character 
of  the  taaching  which  was  desired  was  very 
nnipl«>  In  the  wotds  of  the  First  Miuist« 
ot  toe  Crown — "  The  teacher  in  instrueliog 
the  child  shonld  be  able  to  araeal  to  the 
motivH  of  hopn  and  fear  and  loie."  What 
danominationaliat  would  qnsnel  with  that  P 
Hia  boo.  and  learned  friend  who  had  juBt 
sat  down  in  a  breath  said  that  it  wsa  im- 
poaaihle  for  the  teaches  to  teach  honeetljf 
nnleas,  at  the  eame  time,  he  imparted  his 
own  ODctrinea ;  in  the  next  b>«ath  he  in* 
mated  that  there  was  no  real  practical  difii- 
cnl^,  heoanae  the  instractiou  conveved  to 
the  children  could  not  be  doctrinal  He 
first  inuated  that  the  teachw  moat  lan  the 
risk  of  violating  this  law  if  passed,  and  then 
*  fluintained  that  the  teacher  would  never 
inrtil  points  of  doctrine,  but  would  cont«nt 
binuetf  with  inculcating  elementary  truths. 
He  agreed  with  bis  hon,  and  learned  Iriend. 
The  difficulty  was  not  one  which  had  jret 
penetrated  into  the  echoolroom ;  it  was  a 
Parliamentary  difficulty.  But  he  feared  it 
would  socn  veacb  the  schooliaoia,  if  the 
Bill  of  the  Oovomment  were  paused  in  its 
present  ftHin.  Unsectarian  religious  edu- 
cation in  this  debate  had  been  branded  with 
aome  hard  epithets ;  it  was  called  bloodless 
•nd  colourleEs;  hut  at  least  it  was  wanting 
in  kbU  and  bittwDesa,  and  in  that  fact,  pro- 
bably, lay  its  greatest  reconuneudstion  to 
the  yonng  children  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. What  wsa  it,  he  asked,  that  the 
Government  were  a^d  of?  Some  of 
thsm  seemed  to  have  conjured  up  a  spectre 
which  had  frightened  them.  The  question 
bad  been  argued  as  if  the  body  of  teacher* 
sU  over  the  country  would  set  to  work  U 
evade  the  law,  flis  estimate  of  the  school- 
master was  very  different  j  he  believed  that, 
like  honest  men  having  the  welfare  of  their 
•cbook  at  heart,  they  would  strive  to  obey 
the  law  as  closely  as  the;  could,  if  only  the 
House  would  openly  declare  that  education 
was  to  he  simple  and  uosectarian  I 
cbar«ct«T.  He  must  say,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  Fiist  Minister  of  the  Cromi 
thftt  evening,  he  read  the  Bill  in  a  diSeient 
Uzbt  from  what  he  had  done  before. 
Ite  now  saw  that  the  teaching  in  these 
schools  was  iutraded  to  be  denominational. 
The  First  Minister  had  declared  it  to 
b«  impoMiUa  f<»   the  MhoolmMtec 


teach   unless  he  incizlcated  the  doctrines- 

which   he  himself  had  been   brought- 

[Mr.  Gladstonb  :    I  did  not  say 

,]      He  would  be  sorry  to  misrepresent 

e  right  hon.   gentleman,    but    did    not 

think   he    had   done   so.      [Mr.    Glai>- 

B ;  Yea,  distinctly.]     The  impression 

ipon  his  mind  by  the  a *■    ''  *'■- 

non.  B 


right  1 


of  the 
had  certainly  beeiL 
th~at  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  teacher, 
if  he  were  an  honest  man,  to  avoid  from 
to  time  violating  a  rule  of  this  sort  if 
ere  Ifdd  down.  What  must  be  the 
:  of  thatP  Why,  that  the  teaching 
would  pracli^aUy  abut  out  the  children. 
from  the  advantages  of  the  sohouL  He 
desired  as  much  as  anyone  to  see  the  amend- 
ment carried;  but  outside  the  Houaa  he- 
knerw  that  suggestitms  had  been  tendered 
to  msmbers,  to  the  effect  that  if  they  were 
unable  to  carry  aome  motioD  of  the  kind 
now  submitted,  it  would  be  better  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  altogether.  That  was  violent 
and  reckless  advice.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  for  a  imall  nombet  <^  members,  by 
misunng  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  bring 
about  the  lose  of  the  Bill  for  this  year ;  but 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
mijori^  of  the  House,  wbo  wished,  abov» 
all  things,  to  make  a  start  for  the  benefit 
of  the  uneducated  diildren  this  year.  The 
building  of  the  schools  and  setting  tl)» 
machinery  in  motion  would  fake  a  long- 
time, and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  make 
alterations  in  the  scheme  in  future  years. 
Sa  strong  was  the  appeal  of  the  many 
thousands  of  children  to  him  that,  whether 
the  vote  wM  vrith  him  or  against  him — 
and  be  thought  that  if  there  were  no  threata 
held  out  with  respect  to  the  £ite  of  the  Bill, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  tbey  would  find 
themselves  in  a  slight  majority—  be  would 
do  bis  utmost,  by  perfect  abstinence  from 

raking,  to  secure  the  speedy  passage  of 
Bill.  He  intended  voting  on  that  side 
which  seamed  to  give  the  most  bops  of 
sattliog  this  difficult  quentiou  in  the  way 
most  consonant  with  the  principles  o£ 
religious  equsliTy. 

Mb.  COWFER-TEMFLE  said,  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Wbitbread)  had  made  amost 
earnest  appeal  in  favour  of  uuHctarian  reli- 
gions education;  but  he  hsd  not  justified 
bis  preference  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bon.  member  for  Manchester  (Mr,  Jacob 
Bright)  to  the  proviso  already  in  the  Bill. 
He  (Mr,  Oowper-Templu),  however,  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment,  because  it  would 
protract  and  increase  the  controvert 
between  Mcii,  by  diiecliag  the  altentioa 
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of  local  boardB,  parent*,  and  the  pnllic 
to  thoBB  poinla  whicli  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  denominatione.  The  ex- 
clusion of  catechisme  and  formtdarieB  left 
the  opinionB  and  ffith  of  the  teacher  un- 
touched, and  dealt  onlj;  with  leaeoa  booki 
which  bore  upon  their  title  p»ge  pUin  indi- 
CfttiooH  of  their  origin.  The  test  was  dear 
in  this  case ;  but  m  the  case  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Manohaator  no  definite 
test  coiild  be  applied;  eTerybody  concerned 
would  be  incited  to  dlBpnta  on  the  subject 
The  amendment  would  be  s  delusion ;  it 
would  also  be  a  snare  to  the  teachers  j  and 
it  would  cause  such  disappointment  as 
wotdd  soon  neceentate  a  chanee. 

8m  GEORGE  GREY  eaid,  he  agreed 
with  eTCTT  word  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  memner  for  Bedford  (Mr,  Whitbread). 
He  had  hitherto  refrwned  from  taking  part 
in  the  debate  for  fear  of  debjing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  BiU,  which  he  humU^  sup- 
nortod,  though  it  might  in  some  pointa  be 
imperfect ;  but  ho  would  not  now  ahiink 
from  avowing  his  entire  sympathy  with 
those  who  desired  to  secure  that  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  rate-snpported 
schools  should  be  imsectsrian.  The  Hoose, 
in  «c«>rd«no«  with  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, bad  dedded  that  religion  should  not  be 
separated  tma  secular  instmctdon.  In 
▼olnntarj  sdioob  this  object  was  amply 
attuned.  The  Government  had  taken  care 
~    >  yhth  existing  denomina- 


tional schools,  eicept  so  far  i 
necessary  to  eecure  religions  freedom  to 
those  children  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Church  with  which  the  school  wa*  con- 
nected. The  case  of  rate-aided  schools  was, 
however,  wholly  differenL  It  was  a  defect 
in  the  original  Bill  that  it  did  not  provide 
any  adequate  secuiity  against  their  necom-- 
ing  as  denominational  as  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  Government  had  admitted 
the  necessity  for  some  euch  security  in 
'  acoeplJDg  the  amendment  which  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  creeds  or  catechisms,  but 
the  narrowest  seetarianiBm  might  still  be 
taught  Re  knew  it  was  difficult  to  define 
matters  of  tiiie  kind  in  an  Act  of  Parlis- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  his  right 
hon.  friend  below  him  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
that  a  religious  schoolmaster  could  not 
teach  religion  withont  instructing  children 
in  the  difference  between  various  denomi- 
nations. If  the  intention  of  Parliament 
wer*  made  clear,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  ichoolmaater  to 
conform  to  it,  Hid  teach  religion  in  an 


Ln  spinl , 

of  Parliament  were  made  dear, 
that  either  schoolmastera  or  managers  would 
exerdse  a  perverse  iiufonuitv  in  order  to 
defeat  that  intention,  sitbougii  it  would  be 
imposnble  to  frame  an  indictment  against 
them  if  they  did  so. 

Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIB :  I  quiteimder- 
stand  and  sympathise  witb  the  spirit  which 
animate*  the  hon.  member  for  Mancheateir 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  in  his  derire  to  prevent 
dogmatic  teaching  in  schools ;  but  I  do  not 
at  all  understand  now  he  is  to  ^ve  to  his 
deoires  the  force  of  law.  Who  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  teaching  is  dii«cled 
in  favonr  of.  or  wainst  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  any  religious  denominatdon  f  There  must 
be  some  authority  to  do  this.  If  that  autho- 
rity  be  the  Education  Department,  jroa  are 
mixing  up  again  the  Government  with  the 
religious  education  of  the  people.  One  of 
our  greatest  triumphs  in  this  educational 
reform  is  the  abobtion  of  denomioationsl 
inspection.  My  hon.  friend  is  inventing  a 
new  form  of  refigioua  inspection  of  the  most 
inquintorisl  and  peculiar  form — an  inquisi- 
tion into  distinctive  tenets,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  at  all  times  to  define.  I 
can  nnderstand  the  terms  of  the  Snd  snb- 
sectdon  of  the  Uth^lause.  Catechisms  and 
foimularias  are  things  you  can  label  md 
define,  and  the  proof  of  their  use  is  compa- 
ratively easy ;  but  I  defy  any  man  to  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  without  stumbling 
against  some  man's  religions  views  OTSome 
Cnurch's  tenets.  You  are  laying  a  trap  for 
every  teacher  in  the  countiy.  My  non. 
friend  attaches  no  penalty  to  his  amend- 
ment, and  gives  no  means  of  appeal,  and 
therefore  he  may  only  mean  that  bis  addi- 
tion to  the  clause  should  be  a  moral  warning 
to  the  schoolmaster,  without  power  of  en- 
forcement by  the  secular  intyectors ;  then, 
I  say,  it  has  no  business  in  the  Bill.  Any- 
thing tJiBt  appears  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
and  yet  cannot  be  enforced  in  law,  greatly 
weakens  the  dignity  of  law.  It  is  fat  safer 
to  trust  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  school 
boards  and  the  teachers,  who  will  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  teach  religion  in  a  war 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  Children  of 
tender  age  are  not  very  good  receptors  of 
do^msi,  and,  when  catechinns  and  formu- 
laries are  excluded,  are  not  likely  to  be 
more  receptive  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  I  intend  to  vote  a^^ainst  the 
amendment,  because  I  do  not  believe  tliat 
it  can  be  enforced  in  law  ;  beoause  it  con- 
necte  the  State  vrith  relinous  teacbing  in  a 
fu  too  intimate  and  impolitic  form ;  be««iBe 
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Mk.  QLAnSTONE :  Sir,  the  Comioit- 

tee  will  probably  think  tbat,  utw  the  poioted 
ftUiuiooB  which  have  been  made  to  my 

£:ech  hj  mj  hon.  frieod  the  member  for 
dford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  I  ought  not  to 
allow  a  diTiuon  to  ba  taken  withoat  sayiaff 
a  few  words.  I  am  sorrj  my  hon.  friend 
found  it  necessary  to  impute  to  me  senti- 
ments which  are  the  reverse  of  Uioie  I 
uttered.  He  stated  m;  opinion  to  be  that 
it  was  impoasiblo  for  «.  consdentious  school- 
m&at«r  to  teach  a  school  withoat  expressing 
his  own  leliflious  belief.  On  the  contrary, 
what  I  reatlj  said  was,  that  the  natural 
course  of  instmction  in  school,  when  rightly 
understood,  was  freed  in  a  great  degree  &om 
anything  which  could  be  called  b;  men  of 
sense  denominational  pecaliarities,  but  that 
that  which  is  perfectly  easy  for  us  to  under- 
stand in  conversation  may  be  a  matter 
totally  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  and  de- 
fined by  an  Act  of  Parliament  Mv  right 
hoD.  friend  the  member  for  South  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  illustrated  Una 
argument  in  a  happy  manner  when  be  said — 
"We  all  underdtond  pertactlj  well  what  is 
meant  bj  a  party  man  and  by  a,  n[>-put7  man, 
but  who  would  wish  [o  enact  thatsuch  and  such 
offices  should  be  givsn  to  party  men  or  to  no- 
party  men." 

Yet  now  it  is  deliberately  proposed  in  con- 
sequence of  fears  which  are  wholly  chiine- 
rical,  to  induce  Parliament  to  found  a  most 
important  part  of  a  great  measure  on  Isn- 
gnage  of  which  no  one  can  define  the 
meaning.     Indeed,  my  right  hon.  friend 


it  will  impose  upon  the  teacher  restrictions 
and  dangers  which  are  opposed  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  teaching;  and,  lastly,  because 
it  is  a  new  way  oi  imposing  religious 
terts. 

Hr.  W.  E.  pointer  SEud,  the  force  of 
the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his  ban.  friend 
the  member  for  Bedford  fMr.  Whitbread) 
would  be  felt  on  both  aides  of  the  House 
when  they  came  to  vote  on  the  important 
motion  now  under  discussion.  His  hon. 
friend  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  use  no  threats  with  regard  to 
the  division.  Well,  he  intended  lio  utter 
no  threats;  but  the  position  of  the  Govam- 
nient  must  be  carefully  con^dered.  They 
had  made  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
<wiginal  Bill,  and  had  in  consequence  called 
for  great  concessions  from  many  persons 
who  entertained  strong  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Therefore  the  Qo- 
vemment  could  hardly  bs  expected  to  go 
much  further.  The  member  for  Bedford 
had  very  truly  stated  that  this  question 
not  much  affect  the  children.  Indeed, 
did  not  believe  that  if  the  member  for 
Manchester's  amendment  were  carried  it 
would  make  any  perceptible  difference  in 
the  teaching.  Unless  a  system  of  secular 
edncatian  were  established  by  Parlia- 
ment^ it  mattered  little  how  the  clause 
wese  worded,  because  whatever  its  predse 
terms  might  be,  usdeDominadonal  reWoos 
teaching  would  be  given  to  the  children. 
Such  was  the  kind  of  religious  iostmctdon 
given  generally  at  the  present  moment 
even  in  denominational  schools ;  but  if  this 
question  did  not  affect  the  children,  ' 
tain]<r  affected  the  masters.  The 
conscientious  a  master  was,  the  mon 
cult  would  be  his  posiUon  in  the  event  of 
the  words  proposed  being  adopted.  If  he 
were  let  alone  ne  would  not  he  inclined  to 


so,  he  would  itsel  himself  to  be  in  chains 
from  morning  to  ni^ht,  and  would  be 
constantly  asking  himself  whether  he 
was  not  directing  his  teaching  against 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  some  creed.  The 
Go  vemment  had  already  given  the 
strongest  indications  in  a  general  way 
that  the  religious  instruction  was  not  to  b« 
'  in  or  dogn 
t  to  this  a 


ing  on  an  amendment  which  would  be  u 
productive  of  practical  results. 


admits  that  if  a  schoolmastar  n 

regard  the  injunction  an  indictment  conld 
not  be  framed  against  him.  Such  was  to 
he  the  alipperineas  and  ambiguity  of  the 
language  that  an  indictment  could  not 
be  framed  agdnst  those  who  broke  tha 
law.  If  an  indictment  were  preferred 
against  a  schoolmaster  every  Judge  would 
sav  that  Parliament  had  used  language 
which  was  unintelli^ble,  and  that  those 
who  made  aninteUigible  laws  must  ex- 
pect to  see  them  disobeyed.  Of  the  in- 
tention of  the  hoQ.  member  for  Man- 
cheater  (Hr.  Jacob  Bright)  I  make  no 
~)mp1aiat,  but  the  effect  of  hia  amendment 
ould  be  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  State 
iligion.  It  would  make  the  State  respon- 
sible for  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools. 
We  cannot  play  with  edge  tools  such  as 
would  be  introduced  bv  this  amendment. 
If  you  insert  in  the  Bill  language  of  thb 
kind,  which  is  admitted  to  be  incapable  of 
Ifigtl  construction,  you  must  either  lecads 
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with  dJeCMdit  tcom  iho  principle  kid  down, 
or  eke  go  oq  and  give  it  a  practical  applica- 
tion by  fiirther  definition.  You  cannot 
ckoosethe  latter  couree  without  deeoending 
into  the  thorny  patlu  of  theological  cootro- 
TersT  and  creatm?  gome  new-fangled  scheme 
of  religion  for  which  I  must  entirelj  decline 
to  be  responaihU.  Neither  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Manchester  nor  m;  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Bedford  haa  thought 
fit  to  notice  ft  mgnificant  circumstance  to 
which  1  referred.  We  have  in  this  country 
a  society  which  aims  at  undenominational 
and  unaectariau  education.  We  have  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  who 
have  for  05  years  sought  tiiis  object  and 
which  has  chosen  the  very  path  which  the 
OoTemment  are  now  propostug  to  the 
Committee,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  adopting  the  course  advocated  by  my 
hon.  Aiend,  which  for  a  voluntary  society 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  because  a 
voluntary  society  is  el^tic  and  can  adopt 
any  measure  which  it  may  deem  lequisita 
for  tie  purpose  of  ^ving  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  desires  to  carry  out  We 
have  succeeded  by  the  proposal  which  we 
have  made  in  disarming  much  hostility.  I 
see  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  have 
admitted,  in  terms  more  or  less  correct,  that 
our  concessionB  were  well  adapted  to  secure 
the  general  settlement  of  this  question. 
On  t^t  ground  we  have  chosen  to  take  our 
Stand,  because,  although  it  may  not  be  con- 
formable to  the  precise  predikctions  of  some 
P^itlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  yet  it 
IB  our  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  only 
plan  which,  under  the  present  ciicamstancea 
of  the  country,  promises  toJead  tbis  under- 
taking to  a  happy  conclusion.  Let  me 
reason  with  my  Don.  friend  for  a  moment, 
in  whose  every  word  I  cordially  agree,  so 
fiu  as  his  reference  to  threats  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Government  is  concerned.  Does  my 
boD.  fiiend  think  the  language  which  he 
used  on  that  point  is  entirely  worthy  of 
him  ?  Has  there  in  reality  been  anything 
imperious,  basty,  or  dictatorial  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ooverninent  ?  Have  we  shown 
an  obstinate  disposition  in  this  matter  P 
Rave  we  used  any  threats  ? 

Mr.  WIUTBHEAD  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  there  would  be  any,  and  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  none. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  1  accept  that  decla- 
ration with  gratitude,  because  it  proves 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  the  ctaiduct 
of  the  Government  baa  not  been  open  to 
censure.  But  is  it,  aOer^  the  duty  of  ft 
Government  to  have  an  opimon  P — although 


I  am  te  from  contending  that  it  ia  its 
duty  to  ftdbeie  inflaxiUy  to  all  its  pro- 
posals and  to  insist  on  carrying  them 
through  in  the  ahftpe  in  which  they  were 
first  introduced.    A  Government  is  not  de- 

E rived  of  opportunities  of  reconsiderati<m. 
t  is  bound  to  pay  ftttention  to  the  opiniou 
of  all  tlie  memoere  of  this  House,  especially- 
to  the  opinions  of  those  ^oee  confidence  it 
has  the  honour  to  poaaeas.  It  is,  however, 
the  duty  of  a  Government,  when  it  is  fully 
supplied  with  information,  and  haa  hsd  the 
advantage  of  time  for  reBection,  to  arrive 
ftt  convictionB  deliberately,  and,  when  it  bas 
arrived  at  them,  to  abide  by  them.  Nor 
would  my  hon.  friend,  I  am  sqi«,  think  it 
WBB  compatibla  with  our  dufy,  when  we 
had  ftrrived  at  certain  tKmvictions    on    ft 

auestion  of  lliiB  kind,  to  have  conosaled 
lem  tram  the  House.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  frame  our  plan  &irly  and  equi- 
tably, having  regard  to  the  drcumstancee 
for  which  we  were  csJled  on  to  provide.  I 
am  sore  the  Committee  will  not  he  of 
opinion  Utat,  having  come  to  a  deliberate 
conclusion,  we  should  fr^m  day  to  day  have 
wavered  from  ptHnt  to  point,  the  creaturea 
of  every  passing  impression.  L«t  ns,  then, 
banish  from  our  minds  all  idea  of  threats 
or  menaces,  and  I  ior  one  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  that  the  veidict  of  Parliament 
will  ratify  our  concluaionB,  and  llie  strongest 
hope  that  when  that  latificatioii  shall  have 
been  given  this  measnie  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  tie  countiy. 

Question  put, "  That  those  words  be  there 
added." 

The  Committee  dividtd :  —  Ajm  180; 
Noes  261  i  Mftjoritv  121. 

Clause  as  amended  agrted  to. 

House  rtutmed. 

Committee  report  progresa ;  to  at  S^«in 
to^morroto,  at  two  of  the  clock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
July  Ut,  1870. 

XLGUENTARY    EDDCATIOH 

(re-committed)  bill — [bill  167,] 
{Mr.   W.  E.    FortUr,   Mr,   Stnrtiarf  Btvse.y 
COMMITTEB.   [Pro(}reits  SOlh  JuTie.l 
Bill  contidered  in  Committee. 
(Id  the  Oonunittec.) 
Clauses  15  and  10  agreed  to. 
Clause  17  (Fees  of  children). 
Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  rose  to  move  an 
amendment,  that  children  should  be  "ad- 

,_,:!  by  Google 


Hr.  Vixon. 


[CouuiiTKi — GoKHoirB.]         Mr.  Dixon. 


mitled  fiee  of  payment,"  He  did  not 
expect  much  support  (orhiBpropoBftl  then — 
but  he  believed  toat  before  long  the  wisdom 
of  it  would  be  generallj  Kco^iieed,  and  it 
would  be  carried  out.  He  assumed  tJiat 
educalion  would  in  future  be  compukorv, 
especially  in  large  towns;  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  that  if  the  clause  under 
consideration  were  adopted  P  He  did  not 
think  the  Government  could  be  at  all  aware 
of  the  number  of  children  for  whom  free 
admission  would  be  claimed.  Some  time 
a^o  the  Birmingham  Education  Aid  Society 
distributed  free  orders  to  all  children  whose 
parenttL  without  being  in  receipt  of  parish 
rehef,  had  eo  small  an  income  as  to  be 


within  a  few  months;  andit  wassjeertained 
that  there  were  about  2,000  children  whose 

K rents  were  actually  in  the  receipt  of  out- 
er relief,  making  s  total  of  8,00u.  Horo- 
orer,  the  society,  on  account  of  the  limited 
character  of  its  iimds,  did  not  issue  as  larfre 
a  number  of  orders  as  a  school  board  would 
probably  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  he  had  reason  to  beKere  that,  un- 
der a  board,  10,000  children,  at  least,  would 
havebeen  admitted  free.  LettheCommtttee 
takeinto  consideration  the  enormoua  amount 
of  labour  and  cost  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  10,000  orders,  if  there  were  the 
requisite  care  and  descrimination.  That, 
however,  was  not  all.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  a  large  number  of  additional  parents 
whose  circumalances  were  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  parents  whose  children  were 
admitted  free ;  and  there  must  be  a  sense 
of  injustice  pervadinfc  the  minds  of  such 
pereoQS.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
system  office  admission  and  the  system  of 
school  fees  had  been  tried  simultaneously; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  districts  where 
parents  bad  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  certain 
prmtortion  of  the  cost  of  schooling,  there 
Han  been  srreat  dissatisfiiction ;  and  that, 
after  couMderable  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
education  had  been  made  entirely  free.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  magnifi- 
cent results  which  had  atteiided  the  work- 
inff-  of  the  educational  system  of  Pmssia, 
where  the  parents  paid  school  fees.  The 
amount  of  the  school  ponce  in  Prussia  was 
extremely  small.  Tarring  from  Is.  Cd.  per 
annum  in  the  agricultnrsl  districts  to  (is.  in 
the  towns.  There  had  been  an  agitation 
going  on  in  Pruswia  for  -        -■    -  '     " 


1  of  that  small  payment.  In 
a  pamphlet  published  by  Professor  Oeist, 
of  Berlin,  who  was  Teiy  well  acquainted 
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with  the  whole  subject,  it  was  stated  that 
the  sum  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  parish  Bcnoola  was  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  cost,  which  was  the  same  pro- 
portion aa  that  in  England^  and  it  was 
further  remarked  that  in  Berhn  40  per  cent, 
of  the  school  pence  was  already  remitted 
by  the  school  authorities.  It  appeared  that 
13  persons  were  employed  in  BerKo  in 
issuing  about  30,000  orders  for  free  admis- 
sion ;  and  that  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
00  per  cent  of  school  fees  amounted  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  sum  applied  for  educa- 
tion. The  consequence  was  that  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
Snestion,  and  it  came  to  a  unanimous  con- 
iusion  that  it  was  advisable  entirely  to 
abolish  the  system  of  fees.  In  Prance  some 
schools  were  entirely  free — but  generally 
school  fees  were  charged  (o  those  children 
whose  parents  were  supposed  able  to  pay 
them.  Some  years  ago  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  was  instructed  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  report 
which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  he  met 
the  same  arguments  as  had  been  ui^ed 
lately  in  this  country  effninst  fi«e  education. 
It  having  been  ai^ed  that,  if  schooling 
were  Iree,  parents  would  not  value  it — he 
said  that  in  France  experience  had  proved 


free  the  attendance  was  better  than  in  other 
schools.  The  present  system  in  this  country 
was  based  on  no  principle  whatever.  They 
bad  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  opposition 
of  fr«e  schools  to  the  principle  of  parental 
responsibility ;  and  they  haa  also  heard  it 
continuallj  remarked  that  if  parents  did  not 
pay  fbr  the  schooling  of  their  children  they 
would  not  care  for  it  But  what  was  the 
present  state  of  thingsF  The  schooling  of 
children  was  beheved  to  cost  about  6d.  per 
head  per  week;  but  parents  were  only 
required  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost ;  and 
therefore  the  principle  of  parental  respon- 
sibility, which  had  been  so  much  dwelt 
upon  was  not  carried  out — and  it  could 
not  be,  unless  parents  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  education.  What  weighed  with 
parents  in  that  matter  was  not  so  much 
the  school  pence  aa  the  question  of  the  loss 
of  the  wnces  or  eamii^  of  their  children. 
If  education  were  free,  the  poorer  classes 
would  no  longer  be  the  recipients  of  the 
charity  of  the  rich,  as  regarded  education.  . 
A  great  pamde  had  been  made  during  the 
last  twelve  months  of  the  &ct  that  tlie 
wealthy  in  this  country  pud  £500,000  a 
year  to  assist  the  educatuw  of  the  poor. 


Lord  Robert  Montagu.     [Comhittek— CoiofOSs.]      Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


But  whftt  did  tbat  meas  ?  It  meant  that 
there  were  no  children  in  this  countr;  who 
were  educated  se  &ee  citizens  of  the  Sute — 
that  in  that  respect  the  children  of  the 
working  cksaee  were  the  object  of  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours,  ^d  that  they 
were  trained  in  early  life  to  look  upon 
charity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  pa^  6,  line  12, 
to  leaTG  out  from  the  word  ''^ukll"  to  the 
end  of  the  clauw,  in  order  to  insert  the 
words  "  be  admitted  free  of  payment." — 
(Mr.  Dixon.) 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  aaid^  the 
object  which  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Dizon) 
professed  to  have  in  riew  was  that  those 
who  were  stricken  by  poverty  should  not 
be  the  recipients  of  the  charity  of  the 
rich.  Well,  but  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment if  carried,  would  be  that  not  only 
the  children  of  thoee  afflicted  with  poverty, 
but  all  the  other  children  — the  chil- 
dreu  of  affluent  parents  who  resort«d  to 
these  schools,  would  be  the  recipients  of 
aid  ont  of  the  rates.  The  first  effect  of 
this  would  be  that  the  rates,  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor,  would  immediately  be 
trebled.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  member  on  his  recent 
conversion.  Until  now  it  bod  been  sup- 
posed that  they  (the  Opposition)  alone  were 
tTyinap  to  fovour  the  denominational  schools ; 
but  if  this  amendment  were  carried,  'wtiich 
school,  be  should  like  to  ask,  would  be  the 
most  popular  in  a  parish  F — the  school 
whose  eipenees  were  partly  covered  by 
grants  and  partly  by  subscriptioDS  from  the 
rich  and  in  small  part  only  by  school  fees ; 
or  llie  school,  half  the  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  met  by  a  Parliamentai;  grant 
and  the  otber  bdf  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates  P  He  had  spoken  to  working  men  on 
this  subject,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 

Coasl  of  the  hoa  member  for  Birmiug- 
(Mr.  Dixon)  was  one  which  would  not 
be  acceptable  totne  workiugchtsses  through- 
out the  country.  They  vrere  sensible 
enongh  to  value  their  independence,  and 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates  for  the  performance  of  their  paternal 
duties.  The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  proposed  to 
give  the  local  boards  power  to  remit  the 
a:hool  fees  in  the  case  of  children  whose 
parents  were  stricken  with  poverty;  and 
those  who  were  not  too  poor  to  pay  the 
■;hool  fees  did  not  like  to  have  those  fees 
paid  for  them.  The  working  man  already 
saw  that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  his 
children  and  for  theii  advancement  in  lile 
was  education ;  but  to  give  education  gra- 


tuitously would  only  degrade  the  education 
BO  given  in  the  estimation  of  the  parents. 

Mb.  E.  potter  said,  he  would  support 
the  amendment,  because  where  there  was 
plenty  of  school  accommodation  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  the  attendance  of  children 
without  compulsion,  and  he  did  not  see  bow 

Eu  could  compel  attendance  if  fees  were  to 
psjd.  Mr.  Cobden  was  an  advocate  of 
free  secular  education.  He  believed,  if 
all  the  poor  and  neglected  children  were 
gathered  into  the  schools,  the  better  class  of 
artisans  would  send  their  children  to  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  pay  for  them  rather 
than  have  them  brought  up  with  the  ^rer 
children.  He  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
voting  for  the  proposition  of  bis  hon.  friend; 
but  he  was  stroM-ty  in  fevonr  of  compulsion. 
Mr.  W.  R  FOKSTER  said,  he  was  sorry 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancelbr  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  been  present  during  the 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham ^lir.  Diion) — he  certainly  would  have 
been  delighted  to  learn  what  be  ought  to 
do  with  the  oyerflowjng  resources  of  the 
State— and  that  there  were  people  b  the 
kingdom  who  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
could  not  understand  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  B. 
Potter)  who,  he  had  supposed  was  not  in 
&your  of  denominatioiial  teaching  in  volun- 
tary schools,  supported  the  motjon,  seeing 
that  his  argument  was  that  the  rate-sup- 
ported schools  would  be  filled  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  of  the  popuAtioo,  and 
that  the  better  class  of  artisans  would  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  childnm  at  the 
voluntary  schools.  There  was  a  fcllacy  un- 
derlying the  o^ument  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  when  he  stated 
■'    ■  "■  -'        '  18  ™d  for  out  of 

lula  still  pay  the 


that  if  the  education  was  paid_for  out  of 
whole  coat  of^he  education  of  their  chil- 


tbe  taxes,  thej 


dren.  In  this  matter  they  ought  strictly  to 
abide  by  facts :  and  he  was  convinced  that 
when  they  had  taken  into  account  the  whole 
sum  to  which  working  men  would  be  liable 
under  an  education  rate  it  would  be  found 
that  they  contributed  a  very  small  propor- 
tion indeed  of  the  coat  of  the  education  of 
their  chiktren.  He  did  not  complvn  of 
this ;  but  be  thought  the  House  shouU  un- 
derstand the  facto.  One  word  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  QovemmeDt  baA 
made  the  propodtion  as  it  stood.  The 
opinion  of  the  Qovemment  was  that  itwouU 
be  a  very  dans^rous  thin^  for  them  to  begin, 
at  any  rate,  by  estabU^ing  the  principle 
that  they  took  opon  themaelye*,  as  the  St&te, 
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yearly  revenue  of  Oxford  was  £300,000 ; 
uf  Cambridge  he  could  not  apeak  so  pt»- 
ciaely ;  aod,  besides  thifl,  the  country  bad 

TariouB  charitabla  endowments  at  its  da»< 
poBal,  and  another  large  fund  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  was  not  fulfilling  the 
wants  and  wifhea  of  the  people. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  hon.  member's  (Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert's)  statement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  children  of  different  social  stations 
attended  the  free  schools  of  America  did 
not  agree  with  the  reporte  of  other  hon. 


the  burden  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  any  portion  of  the  population.  If  they 
were  broiully  to  lay  down  the  principle  that 
the  State  ought  topay  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion, they  would,  in  efiect,  say  to  the  great 
body  of  parents  tbronghout  the  country — 
"We  thinli  it  our  business  rather  tlian 
yours  to  educate  your  children;"  and  he 
did  not  think  they  wouM  be  ^erring  the 
cause  of  education  by  allowing  such  a 
belief  to  be  Koread  abroad.  If  the  State 
undertook  such  a  task  the  cost  would  be 
enormous.  Nor  would  it  be  confined  to 
primary  education  j  secondary  education 
must  bIko  be  provided  tree.  Looking  to 
the  history  of  other  countries,  he  did  not 
think  the  &cts  bore  out  his  bon.  friend  ;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  adopt  his  amendment. 
Colonel  BARTTEIAjT  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  question  had  yet  been  placed 
the  right  ground.  The  first  duty  of  every 
parent  was  to  see  that  his  child  had  apro 
education,  and  to  contribute  as  for  as 
means  would  allow,  towards  the  cost  of 
such  education.  It  struck  hint  forcibly  that 
thb  was  only  another  blow  aimed  at  the 
existence  of  denominational  schools.  ["No, 
no)"]  That  was  his  impression.  For 
what  was  proposed  P  It  was  that  every 
child  attending  a  rale-supported  school 
should paynothing, while  the  childrenattend- 
ing  the  denominational  schools  would  hare 
to  pay  the  school  pence.  The  denominational 
schools  would  consequently  be  deserted.  He 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  infer  &om  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mi 
DLtoo)  that  he  would  support  the  propod 
Hon  in  favour  of  throwmg  the  burden  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  country  on 
the  imperial  exchequer  instead  of  upon 
the  local  rates :  and  ne  would  only  furtner 
say  that  if  the  hon.  member  would  use 
his  influence  to  get  the  League's  £50,000 
expended  in  building  SO  elementarj'  schools 
in  large  towns  he  would  be  domg  more 
service  than  by  preventuig  the  passing  of 
this  Bill. 

Mb.  auberon  HERBEKT  said,  he 
believed  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Dixon)  would  raise  the  standard  of 
education  and  he  was  sure  that  none  who 
bad  stood  in  an  American  free  school  and 
noticedbowthecbililrenoFall  classes  m  leg]  ed 
in  them  would  speak  of  tbe  sy stem  vrith  dis- 
respect. As  for  the  cost,  there  was  not  the 
least  need  to  trouble  tbe  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  the  ratepayers,  when  the 
country  could  command  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  which  swelled 
the  revenues  of  ooi  great  uDirereitles.  The 


ing  classes  would  not  send  their  children 
to  the  free  schools.  His  own  belief,  and 
that  of  tbe  majority  of  school  managers  in 
England  was,  that  parents  slighted  educa- 
tion that  was  perfectly  fres,  but  learned  to 
value  and  take  an  interest  in  tbe  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  when  some  small 
payment  was  demanded  from  them. 

Mb.  MIALL  said,  the  proposal  of  th« 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr,  Dixon) 
would  cast  the  expense  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  upon  those  who 
choee  to  bear  the  expense  of  educating  their 
own  children,  Manyaparentin  the  middle 
class  bad  tostniggle  hard — lo  pinch  and  deny 
himself,  in  order  to  provide  education  foi 
his  children.  The  double  burden  would 
pon  all  tho 
preferred  t 
to  schools  where  fees  were  paid  io  prefer- 
ence to  free  schools.  This  would  create  a 
feeling  of  injustice,  and  on  that  accoimt  he 
was  obliged  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
In  countries  where  education  was  free,  all 
the  schools  were  on  the  same  footing.  As 
a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  s  com- 
mission, he  might  state  that  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  commis- 
sion upon  the  subject  of  free  schools  went  to 
show  that  they  wera  the  worst  poasible 
schools — that  parents  who  had  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  their  cnildren 
valued  the  instruction  thus  given  much 
id  that  by  casting  education  down 
before  the  people  as  an  alm^  they  would 
'egrade  rather  than  elevate  it  m  their  eyes. 
Question  put,  "  That  the  words  'pay  such 
reekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
school  board '  stand  part  of  the  clause. 

The   Committee   dmded:  —  Ayes  2S7; 

Noes  32 ;  Majority  225. 

Sir  CHARL^   W.  DILKE  said,  be 

>se  to  move  another  amendment,  the  efiect 

of  which  would  be  to  limit  the  power  of 

the  school  boards  in  one  direction  uid  gn»,Uj 
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to  widen  it  in  Another.  He  now  proposed 
to  omit  the  words  whick  ttllowea  school 
boany  to  remit  the  school  fees  if^  in  thoir 
opinion,  the  parents  of  the  children  were 
onstlle  to  pa; ;  and  he  should  Bfterwuds 
propoee  to  omit  the  power  of  the  school 
boards  to  eatablish  eotirelj  (rea  schools. 
The  reason  for  his  amendment  wu  obvious ; 
be  thought  that  the  conditiiuu  attaduag  t^i 
the  grautiDg  of  free  tickets  tended  to  affix 
the  itigma  of  pauperiam,  and  that  this,  to- 
gether with  the  right  of  the  boarda  to 
estabHth  &ee  schools,  would  not  only  tend 
to  demoralise  the  parents,  but  would  react 
npon  school  boards  themeelres  and  lower 
t£em  to  the  level  of  a  second  board  of 
guardians — aposidoD  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  tbe  school 
boardsandthe  advantages  they  might  other' 
wiae  confer  on  tbe  country.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  that  they  should  give  large 
discretionary  powers  to  the  school  boar&. 
He  had  objected  fiom  the  first  to  the  giving 
of  that  power ;  but  as  it  had  now  been 
affirmed  07  the  Bouse,  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  make  it  as  good  and  as 
consislent  with  the  other  principles  of  the 
.Kll  as  possible.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
would  be  better  that  alT  school  boards 
should  be  left  free  to  consider  the  drcum- 
stances  of  their  respective  districts  and  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
thongbt  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  not 
to  tie  tbeir  fauida,  as  was  done  by  the  words 
that  they  were  empowered  to  remit  the 
feea  when  the  parents,  in  their  judgment, 
were  unable  to  pay.  These  worn  he  pro- 
posed to  omit,  leaving  the  school  boards 
nee  to  act  in  each  matter  as  they  thought 
fit.  He  b^ged  to  move  in  psge  6,  line  14, 
to  leave  out  from  ■'  fee  "  to  end  of  clause. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOKSTER  said,  he  thought 
the  Oovemment  must  adbcio  to  the  ground 
they  had  already  taken  up  on  this  matter. 
He  did  not  see  wh]|  poverty  should  be  ac- 
counted a  stigma  in  itaeu  when  it  was 
made  the  eniund  for  remitting  the  school 
fees.  He  doubtedifinlegislationanvthing 
was  gained  by  not  stating  facts  fairly  and 
just  as  they  were.  The  way  in  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  meet  the  case  was 
this — they  thought  that  the  parent  ought 
not  to  be  relieved  of  the  education  of  his 
children,  but  still  the  school  board  was  not 
to  allow  the  non-payment  of  fees  to  stand 
in  tbe  way  of  education.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  to  allow  the  school  boards  to 
remit  the  lees,  if  they  were  saticSed  that 
the  fiunily  was  prevented  by  poverty  from 
paying.    If  the  compulsory  clauses  were 


brought  into  operaGoD — and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  bear  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Ihxoo)  eay  there  was  no  doubt  they  would 
be  brought  into  operation  in  Birmingham 
— then  any  parent  who  refused  to  pay  for 
the  educftiion  of  bis  child  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  spend  his  earnings  on  drisk  or 
other  indulgences,  would  be  made  to  pay 
in  the  same  way  as  if  the  child  were  sent  to 
a  reformatory.  It  was  no  use  blinking 
the  real  state  of  tbe  facts— that  was  tbe 
right  thing  to  do.  He  also  thought  the 
scnool  boards  ought  to  have  authority  to 
create  free  schools  on  certain  conditions,  for 
he  believed  that  what  be  might  call  a 
well-managed  ragged  school  might  be  of 
great  benefit,  Un  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  Government  must  advise  the  Com- 
mittee to  adhere  to  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mb.  H.  K.  brand  said,  he  was  sorry 
tbe  Govemmenthad  come  to  that  determi- 
nation, for  he  felt  sure  that  in  the  rural 
districts  this  system  of  fixe  tickets  would 
affix  tbe  stigma  of  povertT  upon  those 
children  whose  parents  availed  theoiselves 
of  it.  Tbe  Bill  was  founded  upon  two  prin- 
ciplos,  which  were  entirely  antagooistie  to 
each  other.  There  was,  firat,  the  principle  of 
direct  compiilaioni  and,  next,  there  vias 
the  principle  of  the  children's  pence.  Now, 
the  school  boards  might  be  able  to  compel 
attendance,  but  they  would  never  be  able 
to  enforce  payment  for  that  wbicb  they 
were  compelled  to  attend.  This  wstem  of 
free  tickets  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  demoralise  and  pauperise  the  class  which 
they  were  all  storing  to  elevate.  The 
amendment  would,  at  all  evente,  have  tbe 
KOod  effect  of  ^ring  more  discretion  to  the 
local  boards  m  a  matter  in  which  they 
might  be  regarded  as  tbe  best  judges.  He 
should  su^st  that  between  thesgcsof  five 
and  six  a  free  education  should  be  offered 
to  children,  at  tbe  option  of  the  parents, 
and  that  aiter  that  sge  a  graduated  scale  of 
fees  should  be  impeded,  regulating  the  fees 
so  that  a  certain  number  of  attendances  in 
an^  past  year  or  yeats  should  constitute  a 
clum  to  a  remission,  or  reduction  of  fees. 
This  system  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
pauperising  any  class ;  would  be  a  premiam 
on  earlv  attendance,  and  would  have  tho 
effect  of  making  those  who  attended  irregu- 
hirly  pay  for  the  education  of  those  children 
who  were  noted  for  regularity  ofattend- 
■  was  probable  that  only  those 
parents  to  whom  the  fee  would  be  an  object 
would  take  adtuilage  of  the  plan,  and  they 
would  feel  that  their  children  were  honeatl; 
earning  tbe  remission  of  fees. 
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Mb.  CHAKLEa  REED  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  tnuntain  the 
cktise  aa  it  stood.  It  went  npon  the  prin- 
dpla  that  where  the  parents  did  not  from 
oiupable  negligence  send  their  children  to 
school  thej  ought  to  be  made  to  paj,  while 
those  who  were  really  onable  to  pay  oi^ht 
to  receiTe  assistance.  It  was  done  in  a 
thousand  instances  now,  where  benevobnt 
persons  gave  free  tickets  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  the  caBBs  were  never, 
and  need  never  be  known  except  as  between 
parent  and  the  teacher. 

Hb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  also  hoped 
that  the  Qoremment  would  adhere  to  the 
clause.  In  order  to  render  the  measure 
cuccessfii],  it  was  dediable  that  the  burden 
thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  should  be  as 
email  as  poerible. 

Sib  CmARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  ha 
woald  Dot  tioDhle  the  Oommitt«e  to  divide. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhtbrawu. 

Clanse  agrttd  to. 

Clause  18  (Maintenance  by  school  board 
or  schools  and  sufGcient  school  accommo- 
dation). * 

Mb.  CAWLET  moved,  in  poffo  6,  line 
19,  after  "  time,"  to  insert  "  wilh  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Edacation  Department." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  did  not 
think  a  school  board  should  always  be 
asking  the  sanction  of  the  department. 

Mb.  GAWLEY  said,  the  control  might 
be  needed  to  prevent  the  possible  vagaries 
of  aboard,  elected  by  apolitical 


party,  which  might  unnecesfiarilr  elect  a 
achool  for  their  own  pnrpos«>.  Me,  there- 
fore, trusted  the  point  would  be  considered. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Clause  agrttd  to. 

Clause  19  (Powers  of  school  board  for 
providing  schools). 

Viscount  8  ANDON  said,  he  had  several 
amendments  on  this  clause,  which  all  hung 
t<^ther,  and  he  would  shortly  eiplait 
their  purport  to  the  Committee.  He  w(u 
glad  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice- 
Fresident  of  the  Council  had  introduced  i 
new  clinse  into  the  Bill,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  he  (Lord  Sandon)  had  thrown 
out  when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  giving  to 
school  boards  compulsory  powers  to  procure 
sites  for  new  schools.  Now,  the  point  of  all 
bis  amendments  was  this— that  he  wanted 
to  obtain  the  same  powers  for  the  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  as  this  clause  conferred 
upon  school  hoards.  It  was  in  accordance 
mth  the  piindplea  of  the  Bill  that  the 


voluntary  and  the  rate-founded  schoola 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing,  and  he 
believed  his  scheme,  if  adopted,  woald  be 
regarded  as  a  great  aid  to  the  ratepayers 
themselves,  for  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  if  the  voluntary  schools  should  be  in- 
creased, and  the  pressure  of  the  rates, 
especially  in  poor  and  populous  districted 
thus  lightened.  He  would  hardly  trouble 
the  House  further,  except  to  assure  them  ' 
that  he  proposed  by  an  amendment  on 
the  20th  clause  to  provide  that  the  sites 
so  acquired  should  never  cease  to  be. used 
for  the  purposes  of  public  elementary  school?, 
-"  it  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  give 
__-npulsory  powers  to  acquire  land  which 
might  be  used  for  a  private  school  or  some 
other  purpose  hereafter.  He  begged  to 
~iove,  in  page  6,  line  40,  to  leave  out 
Every  school  board." 
Mb.  BUXTON  f&\A,  he  thought  the 
Qovemmeot  were  bound  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (Viscount 
:^andon_),  or  else  they  would  depart  from 
the  main  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was 
that  in  everjlhing  the  rate-fiunded  schools 
and  the  voluntary  schools  should  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing ;  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  give  the  school  board  compulsory 
powers  b)  take  sites  while  those  powers 
were  withheld  from  the  managers  of  the 
voluntMT  schools. 

Ma.  DIXON  said,  he  did  not  agree  that 
the  Govemment  were  in  any  way  pledged 
to  the  principle  of  the  amendnient,  which 
contemplated  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  voluntarv  schools.  To  that  policy  a  large 
party  in  tne  House  objected.  The  Bill 
agreed  to  give  six  months,  in  order  that 
schools,  now  in  eoutae  of  erection,  might 
be  completed;  but  to  give  them  facilities 
in  the  way  of  buviug  land,  in  order  to 
inoreaae  their  number,  was  a  very  different 
matter,  and  be  must  resist  the  amendment. 
LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
thonght  that  the  principle  contained  in  the 
amendment  would  be  good,  boih  for  the 
school  boards  and  for  the  managers  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  particularly  in  those  poor 
and  populous  distncla  where  a  rate  would 
be  hi|ih,  and  consequently  unpopular.  In 
such  places  it  was  often  difficult  to  obtida 
a  Fite  for  a  school,  either  because  a  land- 
owner would  not  part  with  valuable  building 
land,  or  because  small  owners  asked  too 
mucn  for  their  house  property.  It  was  true 
that,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  s(ud  that  if  a  school 
were  not  erected  in  a  district  within  nz 
months,  the  Qovemment  would    order  a 
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ccbool  board  to  be  formed  and  ft  tchool  built 
oatofthatatw.  He  (Lord Robert Honttgu) 
could  conceive  sotbiiig  that  would  be  more 
likelr  to  m&ke  the  GoTornment  and  the 
whole  educ&tiouftl  ajBtcm  DDpopuIar  in  mich 
dutricta  u  he  had  referred  to.  Ue  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  this  amendment 
■hould  be  agreed  to  in  order  to  afford  to 
■wodfttiont  of  pbilaDtbropic  penoni,  facili- 
ties for  erecting  schools  out  of  tbeii  own 
funds.  For  the  last  30  yeaia  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  bj  eTer;  GoTemment;  and 
the  result  bad  been  that  schools  bad  been 
Spread  throughout  the  couQtr;  through  the 
eilorts  of  reli^ous  aeal,  and  now  the  noble 
lord  (Viscount  Sandon^  was  opening  up 
anew  a  platform  on  which  that  religious 
xeal  and  ferrour  could  work  in  furthering 
the  spread  of  education. 

Hb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  sud,  be  did  not 
wish  to  entertain  the  question  of  competition 
between  Toluntar^  and  rateschoots.  His 
objbctwas  to  provide- education  for  children 
as  quicklj  as  possible  j  but  he  did  not  thinb 
this  was  a  matter  in  respect  of  which  they 
were  bound  to  put  the  two  sjatema  on  an 
equally.  Common  justice  required  that 
the  board  ehould  hare  power  to  acquire 
land,  the  possession  of  which  was  necesEary 
to  enable  ttiem  to  discharge  the  dutjimposed 
upon  them ;  but  in  Engluid  such  power  had 
never  been  given  to  a  voluntary  body,  The 
GoTeramenthadfullyconudered the  matter, 
and  they  felt  tbat  they  coutd  not  salt  the 
House  td  assent  to  such  a  principle.  He 
was  aware  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
ooontr^,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis, 
the  euslence  of  such  a  power  might  be 
ftdvautageons  for  the  purpose  of  education ; 
but  the  principle  was  so  novel  that  he 
waa  afraid  he  could  not  ask  the  House  to 
adopt  it. 

Ub.  pell  said,  tbat  in  sevetal  country 
districts  the  existence  of  this  power  VEould 
be  as  useful  as  in  the  metropolis.  There 
were  many  estates  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  owners,  bavins  a  limited  inteiest,  were 
DHabletopartvritbland  for  building  schools. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  would 
lemiad  the  Committee  that  by  an  Act  called 
the  School  Sites  Act  limited  owners  were 
enabled  to  part  with  Und  in  perpetuity  for 
the  erection  of  schools.  He  would  also 
point  out  that  the  amendment  did  not  re- 

Sioire  that  the  persons  desirijig  to  take  land 
or  schools  should  have  any  connection  with 
the  district  where  the  land  was  situated, 
and  it  would  enable  the  National  Society 
In  London  to  acquire  sitea  all  over  the 
kingdom. 


Hb.  STEVENSON  said,  he  regarded 
the  Bill  as  being  intended  to  lay  the  foon- 
dation  of  a  natiinial  system  of  education,  and 
he  trusted  nothing  wenld  be  done  to  en- 
coutave  the  mnltiplialion   of  *oliuitai7 

ViscDUBT  SANDON  aud,  be  would  not 
divide  the  Committee,  though  he  thoodit 
it  only  fair  that  voluntary  schools  shouldbe 
put  OD  the  same  footing  as  rate-aided  schools. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  witAdraun. 

Claose  agrted  to. 

OauseSO. 

Clause  A.  (Compulsory  pnrchase  of  aitea, 
Regulatione  as  to  the  pnrcluse  of  land  com- 
pulsoTily.  Publication  of  notices.  Service 
of  notices.  Petition  to  Education  Depart- 
ment. Mo  Older  valid  until  conSrmed  by 
Parliament    Costs  bow  to  be  defaiyed.) 

Hb.  CANDLISH  said,  that  as  the  clause 
waa  drawn  no  land  could  be  obtained  under 
compulsory  action  except  by  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  be  Would  move  an  amend- 
ment which  would  enable  the  Privy  Council, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  effect 
the  purchase  of  mtes — namely,  in  page  S, 
line  35,  to  leave  out  sub-section  6. 

Hb.  W.  E.  F0R»TER  said,  that  the 
Privy  Council  bad  already  taken  so  much 
power  under  the  Bill  thathe  did  not  like  to 
support  a  proposal  to  give  that  body  more 
power,  though,  unquestionably,  the  powers 
now  propoeed  to  be  conferred  on  the  Privy 
Council  would  be  a  convenience,  if  the 
Committee  thought  proper  to  grant  tbem. 
He  would  recommend  tbat  the  amendment 
should  be  withdrawn  and  brought  up  on 
the  report. 

Ub.  CANDLISH  said,  he  bad  no  obiee- 
tion  to  adopt  the  suggestion, 

Mb.  CAWLBY  said,  the  queatioti  waa 
whether  such  an  eittaordinaiy  power  should 
be  given  to  a  department  as  woidd  enable 
it  to  make  compulsory  orders  independently 
of  Parlivnentary  sanction,  for  hitherto  pro- 


Amendment,  by  leave,  wUh^rmm. 

CoLONBL  BARTTELOT  said,  in  the 
absence  of  his  hon.  Mend  (Hr.  G.  B. 
Gregory),  be  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  case  of  fnvolons 
claims  for  sites,  putting  the  owners  Vt 
needless  expenses.  He  moved,  in  psge  8, 
after  line  40,  to  iosert — 

"The  Education  Department,  in  caw  ol  their 
retusiog  or  modifying  sucb  order,  may  make 
nich  order  ms  tbey  think  lit  (or  the  allowance 
of  the  oosls,  charges,  and  expenses  of  any  person 
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vboie  lud  JB  proposed  to  be  taken  ol  vid  inci- 
dent to  such  applioUion  and  ioquirj  respec- 

BCb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  Mid,  he  waa 
willing  to  accept  the  unendment. 

AmendmeDt  agrttd  to. 

Hb.  GANDLISH  g»ii,  he  objected  to 
the  r&te  of  iotereet  proposed  to  be  charged 
on  adruice«.  UaTemment  could  not  deaire 
to  lUKke  money  b;  such  meftnB.  He  begged 
to  mofn,  in  page  9,  line  5,  to  leave  out 
"  five  "  and  insert  "  four." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  aud,  he  could 
not  accept  the  amendment  nithout  cod- 
eultiiig  tlie  Treasury.  He  would  look  to 
this  matter  on  the  report. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  unthdravm. 

Clause  ordtrtd  to  stand  put  of  tha  Bill. 

Olatue  SI  agre»d  to. 

Claom  22  (Managers  may  transfer  school 
lo  school  board). 

Mb.  OAWLET  mored,  in  page  9,  line 
2(^  before  "managers,"  to  insert  "  trustees 

Mb.  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  he  did  not 
Qttnlc  it  necessary  to  require  the  assent  of 
the  trustees,  who  were  Tejy  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  found.  But  he  was  prepared  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Lambeth  (Mr.  H'Arthor},  in  line  S4, 
and  insert — 

"  Acting  in  such  muinet  and  with  such  con- 
sent, if  »,ny,  u  is  defined  by  the  instnuaent 
declaring  tne  trust.' 

LoBD  KOBERT  MONTAGU  said,  ha 
hoped  lie  risbt  hon.  genllemai)  woula  iq- 
sert  the  woid  "trustee."  The  consent  of 
"tmsteea"  was  necessary  aa  wellaa  that  of 
the  "managen."  The  tmsteea  were  a 
pennaaent  body,  invested  by  a  legal  deed 
with  the  necessary  power  and  responsibility 
to  aecore  tbe  welfare  of  the  schooL  The 
ntanagen  were  an  ephemeral  body,  elected 
every  year  according  to  conditionsprescribed 
■in  tbe  trust  deed  of  the  school,    llie  roana- 

Srs  therefore  had  little  at  stake,  and  aa 
ey  were  an  ephemeral  body,  they  could 
not  have  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
•chool  at  heart  Beiidee,  did  it  not  aeem 
unreaaonable  toignOre  tbe  trustees,  who  were 
nude  parties  to  the  trust  deed,  because  they 
were  emecially  interested  in  tne  sdiool,  and 
to^vethewholepower  of  transfer  to  persons 
whose  position  as  managers  was  acddeat- 
ally  and  temporaiilj  derived  from  the  trust 
deed,  and  whose  only  interest  might  be  to 
get  rid  of  tbe  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
school  P    He  supposed  this  was  done  be- 


caose  that  the  GoTsmment  thought  that 
all  schools  would  thereby  be  brought  com- 
pletely into  the  Gorenuiient  systepi.  Yet 
such  a  plan  was  utterly  contrary'  to  tbe 
principles  of  the  law ;  for  it  permitled  cer- 
tain persons  to  give  away  the  property  of 
□Ibeie.  The  schools  were  legally  vested  in 
the  trustees,  and  were  tbe  proper^  of  tbe 
trostees,  and  jet  the  manners  were  lo  be 
allowed  to  divert  this  property  to  other 

Mb.  barrow  said,  that  in  many  case* 

the  trustees  were  quite  independent  of  die 
managers  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Ma.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that  the 
managers  bein^  responsible  for  the  expense, 
would  bo  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  responst- 


ty  and  throw  it  on  other  partie^  who 
might  not  be  the  beat  parties  to  huid  it 


Mb.  CAWLEY  said,  that  the   i 


in  the  management.     It  was  the  duty  of 
trustees  to  see  that  the  school  was  used  for 
the  porpoeeB  defined  in  the  deed. 

MJt.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  believed 
the  words  he  had  mentioned  would  meet 
the  difficoltv. 

Mb.  RATUBONE  said,  that  aa  one 
object  of  hon.  members  was  to  promote 
the  canse  of  edocation  we  ought  to  consult 
those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  edocai- 
donal  work. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-rBBETSON 
said,  it  often  happened  that  the  manageia 
were  merely  rabscribeis  of  a  guinea  or  so  a 
year,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  schools  aa  the  trus- 
tees or  original  donor«.  Therefore,  the 
words  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  hardly  meet  the  views  of  hon. 
members  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  in  tie 
majority  of  cases  the  managers  were  reepcnt- 
aible  for  keeping  up  the  schools,  becaoser 
unless  tbey  did  so,  they  did  not  receive  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  The  clause  as  he 
proposed  to  amend  it  would  practically  meet 
the  difficul^.  FVom  the  number  of  letters 
he  had  received  on  the  subject,  be  believed 
it  would  meet  the  wishea  of  the  public. 

Sib  STAFFORD  MORTHOOTE  smd, 
be  wished  to  ask  whetber  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
further  amendment  alwut  to  be  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  member  for  South  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  to  insert — 
"  and  with  Ui«  asaent  of  a  minority  of  tlifr 
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tuiniial  sabacribem  to  sncli  school,  sii 
ft  meeting  spedallj  convened  for  uie 


poM."  If  th»  rifflit  hon.  geDtlemu)  accepted 
that  priDciple  the  wijrds  now  proposed 
would  pTobaUf  ba  mifficient ;  but,  if  not,  it 
might  be  very  daugerouB  to  let  the  clenM 
paH  in  ita  preeant  shape. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  he  ma  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  proposal  of  hia  right  hen. 
mend  the  member  for  South  Hampshin. 
It  would  be  neceeaaiy,  howsTer,  to  modify 
the  wording  of  the  amendment,  bo  u  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  assent  of  the  majority 
of  the  managen  attending  the  meeting 
would  be  anffieieat. 

Sia  CHARLES  ADDEBLEY  said,  he 
did  not  aee  how  the  parsons  who  had  only 
the  managemeDt  of  the  schools  could  be 
authorised  to  ttanafer  tiie  property  which 
was  Tested  in  the  tmsteee. 

Sm  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  would  put  hia  own  case.  Ho  built  his 
school  at  his  own  exneuBe,  and  reeeired  no 
aid  whatever  from  tne  Oovemment.  No 
trust  deed  had  ever  been  executed,  hat 
when  he  was  required  to  appoint  managers, 
he  made  two  gentlemen  nominal  managers 
of  the  school.  If,  in  his  absence,  they  were 
disposed  to  hand  the  school  over,  there  wag 
Douung  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  them.  Be 
apprehended  the  school  was  his  own  private 
property,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  it  What  be  want«d  was 
the  introdnction  of  words  into  the  clause 
which  would  prevent  anything  being  done 
by  surprise. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  said,  be  would  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

Sir.  W.  B.  Fonter)  on  the  understanding 
at  hia  own  amendment  would  be  fully 
'Considered  hereafter. 

Hb.  BIRLEY  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
kon.  genileman  would  withdraw  the  ctauae, 
«nd  tmnff  it  up  amended  on  the  report 

Amendment,  by  I'^ave,  mOidramn. 

Mb.  W.  E.  IX)IISTER  then  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  mana- 
gers of  a  school  may  trsnsfer  it  to  a  school 
board  with  the  assent  fX  auch  number  of 
their  body  as  under  lieir  constitution  is 
•binding  on  them,  acting  in  such 
and  with  such  consent,  if  any,  as  is  required 
bv  the  terms  of  the  trust  of  the  school. 
"LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
this  only  provided  for  a  supposed  case  where 
the  trust  deed  already  provided  for  the 
mode  of  transfer  of  the  scnool ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  in  all  the  16,000  schools 
there  wm  a  single  trust  deed  which 
any  mode  of  truufer;  orif  it  did,thensncb 


Sib  BOU^^)ELL  PALMER  swd,  if  he 
rightly  caught  the  words  which  had  been 
propcned,  thev  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  right 
principle.  Tber  simply  afBrmed  that  where 
a  trust  existed  its  terms  ought  to  be 
followed. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  IIABDY  aaid,  be 
thought  that  full  notice — Bar  of  two  or 
three  months — ought  to  be  given  of  every 
intended  transfer,  so  that  the  parties  really 
interested  might,  if  they  chose,  come  for- 
ward to  dispute  the  right  of  thoee  who 
proposed  to  maVe  the  transfer.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  l^est  course  to  pursue  would 
be  to   bring  the  clause   up   again  on  the 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  concnrred  in 
his  right  hon.  friend's  suggestion.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  words  of  the 
;lauBe  would  invest  mere  managers  of 
schools  witb  rights  which  appertuned  only 
to  the  owners  of  the  prtJperty.  The 
words  BU(!^e£ted  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man really  did  not  touch  the  difficulty ;  they 
evaded  it  with  Breat  iogenuitv. 

Mb-  QATIIORXB  HASDY  swd,  he 
would  point  out  tliat  if  no  amendments  were 
made  in  the  clause  it  might  be  postponed 
and  brought  up  in  an  amended  Ibnn  at  the 
end  of  the  Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  uUJulraien, 

C\uiee  pottpoiud, 

Glansos  S3  to  3^1,  inolnnTe,  offretd  <a 

Clause  20  (Establishment  of  industrial 
schools). 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  he  would  sug;^ 
that  they  should  also  be  authorised  to  estab- 
lish industrial  school  ships, 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  thought 
the  amendment  was  nnneci»sary,  inas- 
much as  an  industrial  school  ship,  if  cer- 
tifiecl,  would  come  within  the  operatioa  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.  CORRANOE  moved,  in  line  30, 
after  "  I8GC,'"  to  insert— 

"And  an  Act  — namely,  twenly4fth  and 
twenty-sixtb  Victoria,  chapter  forty-three,  aec- 
lioD  one,  referring  to  pauper  children,  *11  pro- 
visions of  sectifin  tlftsoQ  of  ttia  former  Act 
notw  ithstand  ing." 

Mb.  W.  R  FORSTER  said,  the  Kll  wm 
intended  to  promote  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  would  not  do  to  put  the  school 
boards  in  the   place  of  the    Poor   Law 
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Guardiana,  which  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  hon.  gentlemaJi'B  propowl. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hibbebt, 

Mr.  TV.  E.  FORSTER  swd,  he  had 
Kbendy  stated  that  the  remit  of  paieiiig  m 
Education  Bill  would  be  to  render  it  neces- 
BUT  to  revim  the  Industrikl  Schools  Act. 

Amendment  neijatited. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDEBLEY  sftid,  the 
clsuse  would  make  the  industriel  schools 
estahliehed  under  the  school  boards  a  veiy 
important  part  of  the  new  echool  mBchinerj 
of  the  kingdom,  and  jet  the  proyiao  at  the 
end  of  the  clauee  left  ihem  subject  io  the 
Home  SecietaTT,aiid  eohept  the  children  for 
whom  the  Bill  woe  chieflj  intended  out  of 
the  new  national  Bystem,  and  placed  them 
in  a  speciaJ  categoiry  of  poKce  treatment. 
lie  proposed  that  school  boards  should  not 
only  be  able  to  contribute  to  industrial 
schools  and  to  establish  them,  but  also  to 
make  uee  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  thus  constituting  them  a 
competent  authority  to  provide  education — 
compidsorilj  if  neceseaiV — for  all  poor  chil- 
dren. The  proviso  placed  the  children 
most  worthy  of  such  provision  among  the 
criminal  class,  though  they  were  not  in  any 
sense  criminals.  The  only  objection  he  had 
heard  to  tranaterring  industrial  schools  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Education 
Department,  was  that  destitute  children 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate  class,  but 
that,  in  hia  opinion,  had  no  force.  Indus- 
tria!  schools  vpero  meant  for  the  most  neg- 
lected children, not  criminals;  thevmightbe, 
and  they  were  practically  used  as  aay  schools 
as  well  as  boarding  schools,  and  there  was  no 
leason  whatever  to  treat  them  as  distinct 
institutions  foreign  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  tendency  of  the  present  time  was 
to  maMng  one  great  Elducational  Minister 
preside  over  all  the  Stale-uded  schools  of 
the  countiy.  Moreover,  wherf  the  education 
estimates  were  brought  before  the  House  it 
was  impossible  to  check  them  when  one 
class  of  schools  came  under  one  department 
and  another  class  was  placed  under  a  dif- 
ferent department.  The  real  reason  why 
the  change  proposed  in  his  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  managers  of  industrial 
schools  was  the  unpopuJwitj  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  though  the  present  Vice- 
President  would  have  redeemed  it  from 
this  unpopularity  bad  it  been  possible  to  do 
so.  But  if  there  was  objection  of  this  kind, 
it  ought  to  bo  got  oVer  by  altering  the 
department,  instead  of  allowing  certiun 
schools  to  escape  the  school  M  mister  in 
another  department,  with  which  education 


had  nothing  to  do.  There  was  also  a 
natural  wisn  felt  by  those  who  had  got 
industrial  schools    under    their    aepaiate 

management  not  to  let  them  merge  in  the 
general  department  The  school  boards 
and  the  Education  Department,  and  not  the 
Home  Office  should  stand  in  laeo  partttti* 
to  destitute  children,  who  should  not  be  re- 
garded and  stigmatised  as  a  degraded  daas, 
and  industrial  schools  ought  to  be  anpported 
out  of  the  Bame  rates  and  come  fauore  the 
Honee  in  the  same  eslimatee  as  other  fia- 
mentary  schools.  On  these  gionnda  he 
begged  to  move,  in  page  10,  line  33,  leave 
out  from  "  provided    to  end,  and  insert — 

"  And  every  school  bosrd  where  there  is  an 
industrial  schoo)  established  shall,  if  neceBsary, 
by  an  officer  of  their  own,  put  in  force  the 
fourteenth  section  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
twenly-nintli   and  thirtietli  Victoria,  cbaptei 


dredw 


eighteen 


and  c 


hilArST, 


under  fourteen  years  of  age  found  beting 
wandering,  w[U]  no  settled  abode  or  pro; 
guardiuiBhjp,  or  visitile  means  of  subsiateaco 
or  found  destitule,  to  be  broujiht  before  r 
wseistrate,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent  b 
such  induslrial  school,  it  possible,  and  kep 
there  under  the  terma  of  that  Act,  Childrei 
found  ao  begging  or  wandering,  havinR  apareni 
or  guardian,  may  be  sent  to  such  Acbools,  for 
iDStructloD  only,  during' BUch  hours  in  the  dav 
u  the  magistnta  oommitting  Ibem  may  think 
fit  Whenever  in  the  wid  Indu^^trial  Schools 
Act  the  Secietary  of  State  is  named  the  Educa- 
tion Department  shall  be  underslood;  and  the 
inspector  ot  industrial  schools  shall  be  Bueh 
inspector  as  the  Education  Department  shall 
appoint." 

Mb,  LIDDRTiTj  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  fit«t  part  of  the  amendment,  bat  he 
had  the  stiongeet  possible  objection  to  tiie 
latter  part.  The  system  pursued  in  resoect 
to  industrial  schools  was  to  take  children 
fromviciousparents  and  teach  them  morality 
and  religion ;  but  if  a  number  of  children 
were  admitted  into  them  from  off  the 
street  for  instructioD  only  during  the  day 
the  whole  discipUne  of  the  schools  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  MELLY  said,  he  concurred  in  what 
had  iust  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Liddcll).  Rather  than  support  the  amend- 
ment he  would  ask  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  to  withdraw  the  clause  alto- 
gether. He  held  that  school  boards  wonld 
have  c|uite  enough  to  deal  with  without 
meddhni^  with  the  industrial  schools. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  he  hoped  hU  right 
hoD,  friend  the  Vice-President  would  nut 
accede  to  the  sagrestion  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Stoke.  At  Birmingham  (here  was  an 
indttstrial  school  which  was  maintained  by 
the  Town  Council ;  but  they  were  in  Hat 
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djffionltf — that  thflj  were  defideDt  in  any 
uithori^  to  t&ke  core  that  the  children  of 
the  Btreeta  should  be  Rent  there.  The  result 
ma  that  a  sode^  had  been  foTined  to  do 
that  which  might  be  done  bj&tchoolboud. 
He  hoped  hia  right  hon.  friend  wunld  accept 
the  firat  port  of  the  amendment. 

Mn.  CORltANCE  aud,  while  agreeing 
that  tbe  whole  of  the  proTiaiona  of  the 
IndustriaJ  Schools  Act  should  be  ieyi8ed,he 
did  not  think  that  the  amendment  would 
carry  o«t  the  object  contemplated. 

Ms.  BUXTON  said,  that  the  Industrial 
achoola  Act  required  great  reTJBion.  In 
many  caaea  it  had  proved  a  great  &ilure, 
and  raUier  an  eucoungement  to  crime  than 


ouL  The  first  had  already  passed,  and 
power  wsa  merely  pcnuiaaire.  The  < 
Tomment  had  conaideTed  whether  they 
could  include  in  the  present  measure  a 
teriaed  Industrial  Scboula  Act ;  bat  they 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  concluaion  that 
that  could  not  be  done.  The  main  object 
of  the  Induatrial  SchooU  Act  was  to  take 
entire  possession  of  the  child;  whereas  all 
that  they  attempted  to  do  in  this  Bill  was 
to  seo  after  the  daily  education  of  the  child. 
It  might  be  a  queation  whether  the  depart- 
ment should  in  future  superintend  by  their 
inspectors  the  education  given  in  those 
schools ;  but  that  need  not  be  entertained 
in  this  Bill,  because  tbe  Induatrial  Schools 
Act  would  soon  have  to  come  before  Par- 
liament for  reTidon.  He  could  not  state 
whether  it  would  bo  advisable  to  adopt  any 
portion  of  that  amendment ;  but  there  might 
oe  an  advantage  in  retaining  tbe  first  part 
of  it  He  wo^  sugsest  that  the  right  nan. 
bsionet  (Sir  Charles  Adderley)  should 
withdraw  hia  amendment,  subject  to  the 
first  part  being  considered  on  the  report. 

Hb.  H'LAJtEN  »ud,  he  hoped  that 
school  boards  would  be  enablod  to  devote 
a  portion  of  the  rates  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  who  formed  the  most  destitute 
clasa  in  society,  and  of  whom  only  1  in  16 
had  been  taught  to  read.  If  a  special 
gratuity  of,  aay,  £5  a  year,  were  given  to 
schooImaatfiTs  of  ordinary  schools  for  each 
blind  child  who  should  be  taught  to  read, 
all  blind  children  might  in  this  way  easily 
be  taught  to  read  from  embossed  characters, 
and  the  Vice-Preaident  could  not  confer  a 
greater  benefit  than  by  so  enlai^^ing  tbe 
clause  as  to  give  to  local  boards  the  power 
of  making  aucb  paymenta.  Tbe  industrial 
training  of  tbe  blind  he  would  leave  to  the 


voluntary  efforts  of  those  societies  which 
were  formed  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  to 
teaching  tbem  to  read,  and  especially  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  the  Committee  owed^ 
a  duty  to  tbe  blind  more  than  to  any  other* 
class  of  society.  lie  entreated  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  to  recollect  the  hopes  h^ 
excited  when  a  deputation  waited  on  him 
some  months  ago  on  that  subject. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  swd,  the 
Vice-Preridentoftba  Council,  in  remaridng 
that  the  Education  Department  did  not 
undertalie  to  maintain  the  children,  over- 
looked the  fiut  that  by  Clause  26  he  under- 
took to  establish  tbe  schools.  lie  would, 
however,  accept  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
ausgeatioD  ana  withdraw  the  amendment, 
subject  to  tbe  first  part  of  it  being  brought 
up  again. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  aaid,  he  would  beg  to 
move,  in  Clause  26,  at  end,  to  add— 

"  Provided  always,  Tb«t  il  the  school  Ixmrd  of 
B  boTOU^  not  having  a  priaoo  belonging  to  it, 
and  which  is  assessed  to  the  count}'  rate  ot  tbe 
lunly  wllJiin  which  it  U  situate,  eierdee  th* 
power  given  by  this  or  the  last  preceduic 
section,  Ihe  ratine  authority  at  that  Ixirougti 
shall  be  recouped  by  Ibe  justices  ot  the  county 
outoC  tbe  county  rate  the  proportionate  amount 
contributed  by  such  iMrough  towuda  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  prison  nuthorily 
under  and  for  the  purposes  ot  "Die  Industrial 
"  hoolsAct,J86e." 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  aaid,  it  waa  im- 
possible to  accept  that  proposition.  This 
was  not  an  impoeed  duty,  but  something 
undertaken.  There  was  no  reason  to  exooe- 
paople  from  a  self-imposed  duty. 

.^R.  H3BEUT  said,  that  the  clause  was 
objectionable.  It  would  be  a  hardehip  on 
boroughs  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  twice 

Mr.  BRUCE  said,  every  borouf^h  had 
the  power  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
county  before  undertaking  the  liability. 

Amendment  tiegatieed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  27  (School  board). 

Mb.  DIXON  moved  that  progress  ahould 
be  reported.    ["  Go  on ! "] 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  ho 
was  ready  to  go  on;  but  as  bis  amendment 
was  in  some  degree  connected  with  that  of 
tie  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  Norttern 
Division  of  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
(Lord  Frederick  Cavendish)  the  diECUSsion 
might  be  affected  thereby. 

,d  by  Google 
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Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  thought  it  hardly 
reasonabb  to  go  into  a  new  aubject  at  that 
mm.  I 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  it  would  | 
be  quite  hopeless  to  think  that  the  discus- 
uoQ  on  the  next  clause  could  be  finiahed, 
and  he  therefore  would  consent  to  progKSS 
being  reported. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  SMd,  he  hoped  hia 
right  hon.  friend  ^Mr.  W,  E.  Foreter) 
would  on  Bome  suitable  occasioD,  be  Te- 
varded  for  the  Uberal  concesdon  he  had 
JDst  made.  It  might  be  conTenient  to  the 
Committee  to  know  what  the  Government 
thought  should  be  the  order  of  public  buBH 
neaa  next  week.  Thej  propoee  that  the 
report  on  the  UniTereitj  Testa  Bill  should 
be  taken  first  on  Honda; ;  immediatelv 
after  which,  the  Committee  on  this  Bill 
would  be  resumed. 

House  raumtd. 

Committee  report  progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Mondaif  next. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS 
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ELBUBNUBT  EDUCATION 

{re-committed)  bill — [bill  167.] 

(ify.  W.  E.  Fonltr,  Mr.  Sumtary  Brutt.) 

COHHITTBE.      [Progress   Itt   July.'] 

Bill  considertd  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  27  (School  boftrda). 

StB  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 

would  propoee  to  amend  the  Bill  ao  that 

school  boards  should  in  all  caaee  be  elected 

bj  the  ratepayers.     He  bclieTed  that  the 

amendment  was  not  looked  on  with  favour 

either  bj  the  League  or  the  Union ;  but  it 

had  been  frequently  commended  by  meet" 

Xout-of-doo™.  The  Town  Council, 
:h,  as  the  Bill  stood,  would,  in  some 
cases,  elect  the  board,  was  by  no  means  fit 
for  tne  duty,  because  it  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  one 
political  opinion,  and  might  even  have  been 
elecled^th  a  "  No  Popery,"  or  some^ther 


cry.  The  rarht  hon.  member  for  South 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  proposed 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  boa^  should 


be  nominated,  a  very  important  proviaion 
if  cumulative  or  limited  voting  were  not 
adopted  for  these  elections.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wedne^bury  (Mr.  Brogden) 


I  had  also  placed  an  amendment  upon  the 
paper  suhstitnling  the  "burgesses  entitled 
to  vote  at  municipal  elections  "  in  place  of 

!  the  Town  Oouncil,  as  the  body  to  elect  the 
school  boards }  in  hia  opinion,  it  would  be 
better  to  carry  some  ^neial  words  at  the 
present  moment,  leaving  the  actual  defini- 
tion of  the  body  wbidi  waa  to  farm  the 
constituency  for  the  election  of  the  school 


boards  until  they 


o  the  schedule.  He 


should  be  glad  if  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council — who  was  now  in  tbe  Cabinet — 
would  express  his  opinion  apon  the  subject. 
He  begged  to  move  the  following  amend- 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10,  lina 
41,  to  leave  oat  from  the  word  "  Act"  to 
the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to  insert  the 
words  "by  the  tatepayera  of  the  district  for 
which  Budi  school  board  is  elected." — (Sir 
Charltt  DiOe.) 

LoBD  BOBEBT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
should  support  the  amendment.  He  wag 
unable  to  understand  any  reason  why  the 
Town  Council  should  be  selected  as  the 
best  body  to  elect  to  school  boards,  except 
merely  to  get  rid  of  the  noise  and  disturb- 
ance of  an  election.  But  the  queetion  before 
them  was  not  howthenoiseanddiaturbaDce 
of  an  election  might  be  avoided,  but  what 
waa  the  beat  constituency  for  electing  a 
school  board.  The  Bill  under  consideration 
was  not  a  Reform  Bill,  hut  a  Bill  for  the 
furtherance  of  education;  hon.  members 
must,  therefore,  try  to  divest  themaelTee  of 
the  representative  theories  in  which  they 
had  entangled  themselves  in  1868.  The 
Vice-Preaident  of  the  Council — whom  he 
must  connatulate  upon  the  recognition  <^ 
the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country — hadsiud  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill   was  to   increase  the  interest  of  the 

§ar«nte  in  the  schools,  by  giving  them  the 
irect  man^ment  of  the  achoou  in  which 
their  chiliuen  were  being  educated. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  proposed  that  the 
parents  themselves  should  have  elected 
the  school  'boards,  otherwise  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  immediate  share  the 
parents  would  have  in  the  matter.  It  waa 
not  the  children  of  the  Town  Council  that 
would  attend  these  schools,  but  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  were  employed  by  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council.  If  the  clause 
carried  as  it  stood  at  present  in  the 
Bill  the  employers  would  have  the  power 
of  compelling  tue  children  of  th^employed 
to  attend  school    It  was  well  known  tlut 
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theduldren  of  swoildiig'niaiiweTefteonTM 
of  cimsidetsble  income  to  ium;  in  towns 
there  wera  m&Dy  childreD's  trades,  And 
in  rural  districto  tliare  were  manj  fimn:- 
ingopetstioiis  perfbrmedbyehildren.  Thus, 
nuDj  a  working  man  was,  in  hard  times, 
kept  oat  of  the  poor-honae.  Was  it  wiae, 
tken,  to  aUow  the  great  emplojera  of  labour 
to  take  this  sonrce  of  income  from  the  work- 
ing man  P  This  would  be  the  tame  as  per- 
mitting the  emnlojeTS  of  labonr  to  laj  a 
' '  iployed.    '^     .   .  ■    ■  . .  1 


reptesentation  of  minoritiee  on  tbe 
■ehool  boarda,  in  ordet  that  those  minoritieB 
might  have  confidence  in  the  school  board. 
Now,  if  the  power  of  electing  the  ecbool 
board  were  left  in  the  haoda  of  the  Town 
Coundl,  the  mambers  of  the  school  board 
'wonM  be  nominate^b^  thoee  who  happened 
to  form  the  majority  m  the  Town  Cfonncil, 
and  the  minority  would  be  entirely  unre- 
preaented.  Thus,  if  out  of  13  members 
Ibrmiug  the  Town  Council  aeven  were 
Churchmen  and  five  I>iiieentsr&  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  school  board  would  be  formed 
entjrel;  of  Churchmen,  and  the  Diasentera 
in  the  town  would  !»  unrepresented.  I£ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ratepayers  elected 
the  school  board  in  the  several  wards  as  the 
Town  Council  was  elected,  then  the  school 
board  would  consist  of  seven  Ohumhmen 
and  &n  Disssntets.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, he  thou^t  that  the  amendment 
would  remove  a  strikinK  iniostico  in  the 
Bill. 

LOKD  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
BWd,  be  was  aware  that  agreat  objection  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  many  bon.  members  to 
a  minority  clause ;  but  he  wished  to  point 
oat  the  oifference  between  the  effect  of 
snob  a  danae  on  the  election  of  a  school 
board  under  this  Bill  and  on  the  election 
of  a  member  of  that  House.  Were  a 
minority  clause  not  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  a  school  board  the  views  of 
the  minority  would  be  entirely  nnropre- 
sented ;  whereas,  in  that  House,  owing  to 
the  variety  that  existed  in  the  character  of 
the  different  constituencies,  opinions  of  M 
shades  were  adequately  represented.  By 
giving  fadlities  for  the  representation  of 
•11  pE^es  on  the  school  bowd  a  great  part 
of  the  religious  difficulty  migiht  be  got  rid 
of,  because  thoee  who  represented  tbem 
would  take  care  that  the  children  of  the 
minori^  rqcdvcd  equsl  attention  and  equal 
justice  witn  those  of  the  majority.  The 
success  of  the  Bill  would  depend  on  the 


excellence  of  the  school^  and  we  coold  not 
have  good  schools  without  efficient  scliool 
boards.  With  a  view  of  securing  these  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  take  the  elections,  to 
a  great  extent,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
party  leaden  in  the  different  localities.  This 
object  would,  probably,  be  attained  by  the 
method  of  voting  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  be  had  given  notice.  Again, 
we  often  saw  the  members  of  a  vest^  or 
other  local  board  chosen  because  they  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  cheeseparing  economy. 
He  was  m  favour  of  judicioua  retrench- 
ment; but  it  would  he  bad  econc^ny  to 
choose  a  particular  schooluiaBter  because  he 
offered  his  services  at  a  low  £gure  and  not 
because  of  his  qualificalions.  Efficiency 
should,  therefore,  oe  represented  aa  well  aa 
economy.  He  thought  that  the  best  mods 
of  election  would  be  that  of  cumulative 
voting.  At  the  election  he  would  give 
every  voter  a  number  of  votes  equtd  to 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board  to  be  elected,  and  he  would  allow 
the  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  on« 
candidate  or  to  distribute  them  among 
the  candidates  as  he  might  tbiuk  fit. 
He  supported  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
friend  Uie  member  for  Chelsea  (SirChariea 
Dilke),  which  would  give  fuller  effect  to 
his  own ;  but  even  if  the  formei  were  re- 
jected, he  should  still  feel  it  to  be  hla  duty 
to  press  his  own.  Itmightbe  objected  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  compulsory  »iinii»1 
retirement  of  all  the  members  of  small  school 
boards,  and  of  half  the  members  of  large 
ones;  but  his  ownopinionwss  thatnogreat 
injury  would  arise  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  from  all  the  members  retiring  every 
year,  as  he  waa  ccrt«in  that  useful  memben 
would  seldom  fail  to  secure  re-election. 
They  bad  heard  a  great  deal  about  aeo- 
laiian  bittemeM,  and  he  regretted  that 
liie  disouseions  on  this  Bill  showed  that 
there  must  be  a  conaideTahle  amount  of  it ) 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  diminished  bv 
such  a  ^stem  of  election  as  he  proposed. 
If  the  repreeentativee  of  every  creed  and  of 
all  opinions  were  united  toKether  in  the 
great  and  noble  Isak  of  providing  education 
for  the  people,  they  would  learn  to  know 
each  other  and  to  recognise  each  other's 
^ood  quiditieB ;  and  the  result  would  be  that 
instead  of  sectarian  bitterness  we  should 
have  an  increase  of  Chrtstiui  charity  and 
kindly  feeling. 

Mil.  OOWPER-TEMPLE  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  amendment  of  the  ban.  mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  an  im- 
provement on  tne  BiU/u  it  stOM.    Be 
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feared  it  would  tend  still  n 


0  the 


teste.  He  thought  the  pW  conteined 
the  unendment  he  had  pkced  od  the  paper 
vae  best,  uid  moat  likel;  to  pretent  those 
elsctioDH  from  becoming  scenes  of  poUtic&l 
excitement.  The  general  population  of  the 
locality  woold  not  m  so  mucn  interested  in 
the  good  results  of  a  school  aa  the  parents 
vho  paid  for  their  children ;  while,  ae  dis- 
posing of  the  grants,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  ako  have  a  greater  interest  in 
the  matter  than  the  ratepajers. 

u  the  elections 
for  the  school  boards ;  but  the  difficult; 
was  how  to  accomplish  that  object.  At 
evei7  election  of  a  school  board  which  took 
place  after  the  payment  of  a  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  scnool  fund  imder  the  control 
of  that  board  he  would  gire  the  Education 
Department  authority  to  nominate  from 
among  persons  resident  within  the  county 
one-third  of  the  members  to  be  elected  to 
the  vacancies  in  such  school  board ;  another 
third  he  would  have  elected  by  the  men 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  register  of 
the  bthers  of  the  childt«n  attending  the 
elementary  schools  within  the  district  of 
such  school  board. 

Hb.  DIXUN  said,  that  if  the  amendment 
had  been  confined  to  small  towns  he  might 
have  seen  his  way  to  stntporting  it ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
adopt  it  in  the  case  of  large  towns.  It  had 
been  urged  in  fcvour  of  the  minority  clause 
that,  as  the  school  board  would  nave  to 
dedde  on  the  character  of  the  religious 
teaching,  it  would  be  desiiable  to  have  the 
minority  represented  on  that  board.  If, 
however,  the  duty  of  the  board  was  purely 
administrative,  the  minority  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  the  board  was  to  discuss  and  determine 
religions  questions  the  result  would  be  this 
— that  if  elected  bv  the  maioritv  only  the 
board  would  probably  often  be  all  agreed ; 
whereas,  if  elected  under  the  mmority  clause. 


__  I  element  of  religious  discord  and 
mositj  would  be  introduced.  He  thought 
it  betterthat  those  religiouaquestions  should 
not  be  discussed  nt  (be  school  board  at  all, 
and  if  he  voted  for  the  mioority  clause  he 
should  be  voting  for  that  which  assumed 
and  provided  for  the  existence  of  that  to 
whicb  he  entirely  objected.  With  regard 
to  the  amendment  before  the  Committee, 
be  was  dispiMad  to  vote  for  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  and  thought  that  if  the  amendment 


was  accepted  it  should  be  accepted  only  with 

reference  to  the  smsUer  towns. 
Sib  STAFFORD  NOHTHCOTE  sud, 
I  he  imderstood  the  argument  of  the  hon. 

fentleman  who  spoke  last  the  view  which 
e  took  was  this — that  peace  would  be 
better  secured  in  the  school  board  by  ex- 
eluding  altogether  the  voice  of  the  minority. 

Mb.  DIXON  explained  that  he  was  only 
replying  to  the  aKnimente  of  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  Frederick  Cavendish). 

Sa  STAFFORD  NORraCOTE  sud^ 
he  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that 
what  they  had  to  aim  at  was  not  merely  the 
creation  of  a  pleasant  stete  of  feeling  in  t^e 
school  board,  but  the  obtaining  of  a  body 
which  should  fairly  represent  the  feelings- 
of  those  concerned— namely,  the  ratepayers 
generally,  and  especially  the  parents  of  the 
children.  He  should  prefer  to  have  every 
shade  of  opinion  and  feeling  represented  in 
the  board. 

Mh.  JdELLY  said,  the  men  who  UxM 
the  greatest  interest  in  education  in  the- 
large  towns,and  whose  services  it  was  most 
important  to  enlist  in  that  cause,  did  not 
generally  engage  in  municipal  contests  but 
kept  petsonally  aloof  ikim  them.  He,  now- 
ever,  nad  the  greatest  faith  in  the  Town 
Councils,  especially  thoee  of  large  towns  or- 
dties.  If  the  Town  Councils  had  this  duty 
cast  upon  them,  he  believed  they  would 
select  the  very  best  men  for  the  manage- 
ment of  those  schools.  He  regretted  to-  . 
differ  from  tiie  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke) ;  but  he 
should  join  me  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Dixon)  in  supporting  the  clause 
of  the  Qoremmeut  as  it  stood.  What 
they  wanted  was  that  tlie  work  should 
be  thoroughly  well  done  b^  the  right 
men  to  do  it,  and  not  that  it  should  be 
left  in  the  bands  of  thoee  who,  year 
after  year,  appealed  to  the  municipid  con- 
stituendes,  asking  them,  for  example,  to 
"  Vote  for  Smith  and  a  two-penny  rate." 
It  would  be  better  to  have  "Thompson  and 
a  three-penny  rate,"  if  Thompson  was  the 
right  man  to  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

Ub.  CAWLEY  said,  speaking  firom  his 
experience  of  the  borough  he  represented 
(Salford)  end  of  the  Town  Council  of  that 
borough,  he  concurred  with  the  lion,  mem- 
ber wl)o  spoke  last,  that  a  more  efficient 
school  board  would  be  obtained  by  the 
selection  of  the  Town  Oouncil  than  of  the 
entire  body  of  ratepayers.  He  thought 
the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Oharlet  Dilke)  conld 
hardly  mean  that  in  the  large,  towns  lh« 
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he  took  it  that  bis  propoGal  would  result  ii 
a  eub^vision  of  thoae  towns  into  words, 
fts  w&s  now  done.  If  that  were  so,  the 
effect  would  be  a  double  set  of  contested 
elections  everf  year ;  and  if  religious  acri- 
monv  was  to  be  brou^t  into  the  electioo  it 
would  be  introduced  XA  a  (greater  extent  if 
the  election  was  direct  to  the  school  board 
than  if  the  election  was  through  members 
of  tbeTownCoundl.  But  he  wm  of  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  if>  put  some  restnction 
on  the  election  of  members  of  their  own 
bodT  b;  the  Town  Coundl  If  it  were  left 
to  the  Town  Council  to  elect  whom  they 

C'  kA,  he  was  afnud  the  board  would 
me  practicallj  a  committee  of  the  Town 
OoUQcili  because  it  was  rarelj  found  that 
an  alderman  was  elected  from  outside  the 
Town  CounciL  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
thej  were  much  more  likely  to  gat  a  board 
representing  variotis  opinions  chosen  hv  the 
Town  Council,  proviued  only  that  a  limit 
were  fixed  to  the  number  of  the  members 
that  could  be  chosen  from  the  council,  the 
remainder  to  be  elected  from  outside.  If, 
then,  be  gave  his  vote  in  fayoui  of  the 
clause,  it  would  be  with  a  yiew  of  seeing  it 
subsequently  amended  b;  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition,  on  the  paper,  of  Oie  hon, 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert),  which 
would  limit  the  Town  Goundl  to  the  election 
of  two-tbinds  of  the  board  &om  its  own 
body. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last,  that  Town  Councils  were 
decidedly  the  best  conatituendes  to  elect 
the  boards,  and  he  thought  that  the  effect 
of  imposing  this  duty  on  the  Town  Councils 
would  be  to  reuse  the  tone  and  character  of 
these  municipal  bodies  throughout  the 
country;  it  would  giye  them  something 
more  than  matters  of  police  lo  think  of. 
The  elections  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  woold  be- 
come scenes  of  as  great  noise,  confusion, 
and  party  bitterness  as  those  of  the  muni- 
cipal bodies  themselves.  lie  hoped  that 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  would 
adhere  to  his  clause,  amended  by  the 
proyiso  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Hibbert)- 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  sud,  that  all 
who  had  to  do  with  municipal  elecUons  in 
larsa  towns  must  know  that  however  desi- 
rable a  municipality  must  be,  yet  the  pro- 
cess of  accomplishing  it  was  far  from 
dedtable,  ahd  to  haye  a  school  board  elected 


in  the  same  way  would  be  to  double  all  its 
evils.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
quiet,  thoughtful,  and  reepectaUe  people 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  adoca- 
tion  would  then  come  forward.  It  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  Town  Ooundb, 
for  men  who  never  before  took  an  interest 
in  municipal  elections  would  now  take  an 
interest  in  the  elections  and  in  getting  them- 
selves elected.    Bat  be  would  not  leave  the 


necessary.  "With 
that  safeguard  he  would  prefer  indirect  to 
direct  representation. 

Mr.  HUNDELLA.  eud,  we  had  an 
excellent  example  in  the  Free  Libranet 
Act.  Under  that  Act  a  certain  portion  of 
the  managers  were  chosen  from  the  Town 
Council,  but  a  certnin  proportion  must  be 
elected  from  outside.  Now  he  knew  of 
three  casea  of  boards  elected  under  that  Act, 
and  in  two  of  them  at  least  they  were  just 
the  boards  that  he  would  like  to  see  eleOed 
for  school  boards.  His  own  constituency 
(Sheffield]  consisted  of  84,000  ratepayers, 
and  he  ssked  if  it  was  possible  to  haye  even 
year  a  school  board  elected  by  them,  with 
all  the  vexed  questions  and  the  religious 
difficulty  which  had  been  discussed  in  that 
House  coming  before  them  P  But  he  would 
be  sorry  to  see  the  area  of  selection  con- 
Uned  to  the  Town  Councils;  he  thought  there 
should  be  some  limitation  as  to  the  number 
to  be  chosen,  and  he  would  like  to  aee 
such  amendment  adopted  as  had  been 
isted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham 
nil  Hibbert), 

Sm  CHARLE3  ADDERLET  s«id, 
that  the  conndl  of  the  borough,  whether 
dealing  with  fi^e  libraries,  baths,  and  wash- 
houses,  or  other  matters,  formed  its  own 
committees  for  these  purposes,  andif  it  was 
determined  that  for  every  one  of  them  tfa« 
Town  Council  should  be  thrown  bade  on 
their  constituents,  the  effect  would  be  to 
break  up  municipal  eoyemment  altogether. 
Therefore,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
SUl,  but  for  all  otiier  local  purposee,  they 
should  take  one  and  the  same  fcoyemiug 
body,  and  let  them  form  the  necessary 
boards. 

Hr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  siud,  the  debate 
bad  been  one  of  great  interest  and  nsefol' 
nets,  and  he  only  regretted  there  were  not 
more  members  present  to  take  part  in  ic 
For  himself  he  doubted  whether  any  claose 
in  the  Bill  was  more  important  than  the 
present.  Everything  depended  on  getting 
good  working  school  boards;  and  he  must 
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poaaible,  to  avoid  the  person&l  excitemant 
and  expenee  of  &  aeparate  eloctiou;  and, 
cerUioly,  no  one  would  U17  that  it  was 
desirable  to  add  another  [>opular  election  to 
those  which  were  held  in  large  towns  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  la  trjiog  thia  great 
experiment,  thej  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far 
OS  they  could,  to  avail  themselves  of  exist- 
ing machinerj;  while  be  believed,  more- 
over,  that  through  the  medium  of  the  Town 
Council,  thev  would,  better  than  by  auy 
other  plan,  discoTer  the  men  who  were 
most  suitable  for  nppoiDtment  upon  an 
educational  board.  In  large  towns,  espe- 
cially,  such  stringent  criticism  would  be 
eierdsad  that  it  would  be  ezceedJDgly 
difficult  to  get  these  appointments;  and 
the  elections  would  generally  fall  npon  men 
of  experience  in  educational  matters,  and 
upon  men  who  were  known  to  be  fitted 
for  those  appointments.  The  best  meo, 
too,  were  frequently  unobtrusive — men 
who  took  no  part  in  public  contro- 
versies j  and  the  existence  of  such  men 
would  be  better  known,  he  believed,  to 
the  Town  Council  than  to  the  general  bo^ 
of  the  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  rate- 
payers might  feel  more  confidence  in  those  ' 
elected  by  themselves  than  in  those  elected 
by  others.  It  was  by  no  means  a  clear 
({uestion;  but  its  ver^  doubt  would  rather 
induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  mtr- 
chinerr  which  already  existed,  instead 
of  trying  plans  about  which  they  knew 
nothbg.  Now,  they  had  not  thought  it 
right  tbat  Government  nominees  ehould  bo 
appointed  with  a  view  to  secure  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  board.  If 
nembers  were  appointed  by  the  Oovem- 
nent,  even  if  they  were  overruled  by  their 
:olleagues,  it  woidd  be  very  difficult  for  the 
Government,  through  its  nominees,  not  to 
sponsible  for  the  doin^,  and.  possibly, 
fur  the  misdoings,  of  the  ooard,  It 
hod  always  appeared  to  bimthattheycould 
ex^dse  more  influence  over  the  board  bj 
trusting  them  entirely,  and  by  ^viog  tbem 
considerable  powers;  for  if  Che  board  did 
not  in  that  case  do  it«  duty,  they  coold  the 
more  easily  interfere  and  insist  upon  the 
performance  of  what  was  necessary,  saying 
to  them — "  We  tell  you  clearly  what  you 
have  to  do,  and  if  you  do  not  do  it  we  vrill 
stpp  in  and  do  it  ourselves."  Now,  he  did 
anticipate  that  any  school  board  would 
do  its  duty ;  but  if^they  did  the  Oovem- 
meot  would  have  much  lees  difficulty  in 
interfeiing  with  a  board  elected  by  theTown 
Coundl  than  if  it  were  elected  directly  bj 


honestly  confess  that  this  question 
very  difficult  one  for  the   Govemm 
framing  the  Bill.     He  did  not  know  that 
the  difficulty  had  been  much  diminished 
by  the  arguments  made  use  of  or  both  sides 
by  men  who  had  studied  the  question,  and 
who  were  acquainted  with  uie    ci 
stances  of  their  different  localities. 
point  involved  was  not  one  upon  which  tlie 
rlOvemment  wonld    wish   to    resist  very 
w  of  the  Com- 
expecteJ 
that  he  should  give  the  reasons  why  thi 
Government  proposed  the  present  plan.   His 
noble    friend    opposite     (Lord    Frederick 
Cavndish)  had  sud  he  would  prefer  the 
direct  representation  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
tbat  tbe  only  plan  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  tbat 
the  parents  should  have  a  voice  in 
election    of  the    school    boards.      But 
abould  be  remembered  that  the  parents 
elect  the  Town  Coundls,  which  were  choaen 
by  a  very  popular  suffrage ;  and  in  electing 
theTown  Councils  after  the  Bill  was  passed, 

Siecial  reference  would  be  bad  to  tbe 
iity  they  had  to  perform  under  the  Act 
It  was  true  that  the  Town  Councils  were 
not  at  present  elected  for  thia  purpose; 
but,  in  future,  they  would  be  elected  for 
this  purpose  among  others.  He  was  not 
one  oT  those  who  had  joined  in  the  eiprea- 
rioa  of  want  of  confidence  in  Town  Council- 
lors. He  WAS  perfectly  aware  that  they 
were  frequently  not  all  thatcould  be  desired ; 
but  he  had  ffeDerallf  found  that  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  had  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
dutiea  imposed  upon  them.  And  it  was 
only  natunl  that  it  should  be  so;  because, 
when  the  duties  becasne  more  important, 
the  consittntion  of  tbe  Town  Coundlezcited 
greater  interest.  When  it  was  shown  that 
a  Town  Council  had  to  deal  with  this  im- 
n  would  tak 
would  be  willing 
to  stand  as  candidates,  who  hitherto  bad 
held  entirely  aloof,  His  own  experiento 
bore  out  tbe  statement  of  his  hon.  fnend  the 
member  for  Sheffield  (Ur.  Mundella),  that 
where  these  bodies  had  educational  duties 
entrusted  to  them  those  duties  had  been 
well  performed.  Indeed,  in  the  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, they  found  that  the  schools  under 
the  mana^ment  of  the  municipal  bodies 
were  less  iHulty  than  anyolheiB— lessfaulty 
even  than  those  managed  by  tbe  colleges  of 
the  umvert'ities.  Now,  to  the  direct  vole  it 
had  been  objected  tbat  it  was  desirable,  if 
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the  ntepa^em  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  thiiui  it  uecewarj  thej  should  hare  the 
same  eastern  of  election  throug^hout  the 
countrj,  foi  what  might  he  necessary  in  one 
caae  might  not  b«  Deceesary  in  another. 
When  the;  came  to  consider  the  metropolis 
ther  would  have  to  congider  a  difierent 
mode  of  election,  because  the  circumstances 
there  were  different.  Following  out,  too, 
the  principle  to  which  he  had  referred  the 
Government  thought  it  better  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  Town  Council,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  restriction  on  the  elections. 
The  GoTemment  would  not  agree  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  ior 
Salford  (Mr.  Cawlej)  or  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert),  and  restrict  their 
electing  members  from  their  own  .body. 
Tbeymi^t  elect  men  or  womenfnnn  among 
their  own  members  or  from  the  outside. 
He  believed  that  these  elections  wonld  not 
be  entirely  made  bv  the  Town  Council  from 
thar  own  body.  His  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Salfoni  (Mr.  Cawley)  had  urged 
that  these  elections  wodd  be  confined  to 
town  eoundllors,  because  it  was  rarely  found 
that  an  alderman  was  selected  irom  outside 
the  conncil.  But  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  election  of  an  alderman  should  be  con- 
fined to  theTown  Council,  because  the  coun- 
cillors might  reasonablr  object  to  one  of  the 
prizes  of  their  career  Deing  bestowed  upon 
an  outsider.  The  case,  however,  would,  he 
believed,  be  different  when  it  related  to  a 
matter  which  was  exceptional,  and  for 
which  qualifications  of  a  particular  character 
were  retiuired.  The  pomt,  however,  waa 
one  which  was  not  <a  vital  importance  to 
the  Bill,  The  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  attain  waa  to  secure  the  beet 
body  thej  could  for  the  performance  of 
those  duties. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY   said,  he 
recognised  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 

Sentleman  the  candour  with  which  he  had 
aalt  with  all  the  ailments  relating  to 
this  question,  and  the  justice  which  he  had 
eshibited  towards  those  who,  in  their  desire 
to  amend  this  Bill,  felt  themselves  bound  to 
oppose  some  of  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He,  however,  did  not  think  bis 
defence  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  was  a  very 
perfect  one.  What  was  really  required  was 
a  representation  of  aU  parties  and  of  all 
religions;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
munidpal  representation  throughout  the 
country  wa«  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
politics.  Except  when  a  scheme  for  watei 
supply  or  Eomethbg  of  that  kind  arose,  the 
members  of  Town  Conncils  were  elected  for 


political  considerations  only.  Consequently, 
such  bodies  were  wholly  unfit  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  education.  In  some  cases 
the  representation  in  Town  Councils  was 
wholly  on  one  side,  and  they  would  not 
elect  persona  freely  from  all  parties  to  con- 
stitute the  school  ooards.  In  London  the 
elections  for  district  school  boards  were  ex- 
tremely fair — men  interested  in  education 
were  elected.  But  then  they  were  elected 
by  diflerent  districts  having  lictie  connec- 
tion one  with  another;  if,  however,  a  Town 
Council  were  to  elect  they  would  send  men 
representing  onl^  the  majori^  of  their 
body.  In  considering  this  subject  the 
Committee  ought  to  remember  that  ifelect 
vestries  and  other  bodies  equally  as  fit  as 
Town  Councik  to  elect  the  rchool  board% 
were  left  out  of  sight  altogether.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  that,  in  the  great 
majoriiy  of  parishes  and  districts,  the  elec- 
tion would  be  l^  the  ratepayers.  He  knew 
of  some  vestries  in  the  country  which  were 
elected  on  grounds  which  in  Uie  opinion  of 
the  ratepayers  were  far  more  important 
than  the  question  of  education,  ^e  ne- 
cessity for  bringing  in  an  Education  Bill 
was  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  some 

Eaients  to  send  their  children  to  school ; 
ut  he  believed  that  if  the  general  bodv  of 
ratepayers  in  a  district  were  consulted  they 
would  elect  to  the  school  boards,  irre- 
spective of  their  religious  and  political 
opinions,  those  clergymen,  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  laymen  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  specially  to  educa- 
tion. A^n,  the  question  i^ect«d  the 
metropolis,  for  the  select  vestries  in  London 
would  certainly  have  as  much  right  lo  elect 
as  similar  boues  in  the  counbr.  In  his 
opinion  select  vestries  would  M  rather 
worse  bodies  than  the  Town  Conndls  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  election  of  the  school 
boards.  He  vrished  to  say  nothing  harsh 
of  the  Town  Councils ;  but  he  must  express 
hie  belief  that  thegreatestmisfortunewhich 
had  befallen  this  country  in  regard  to  local 
{(ovemmeut  was  the  circomstanee  of  the 
members  of  the  Town  Coundls  bein^  elected 
for  political  reasous.  Annual  pditical  con- 
testa  had  poisoned  society  in  every  borough 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable to  make  those  contests  still  more 
bitter  by  mixing  up  with  them  the  ques- 
tion of  education.  That  ought  to  come 
before  the  constituencies  as  a  simple  iso- 
lated question.  All  the  ratepayers  ou^t 
to  be  called  upon  to  elect  the  persons  who 
were  to  manage  tbrar  educational  affaire, 
which  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  ««ni- 
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tai7  questionB.  He  hoped  the  ComEDittee 
would  treat  even  the  street  Arabs  not  like 
wwage,  aa  hia  right  hoa.  friend  wished  to 
treat  them,  but  ae  human  beings  with  soul;. 
By  interestinK  evaty  ratepaTer  in  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  childreD,  the  Com- 
mittee would  promote  the  cause  of  education 
&r  more  eBectuallj  thsa  bv  haodisff 
the  election  of  the  school  boards  to  select 
Testries  or  Town  CouoDils. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  limit  the  question  to  th< 
CAse  of  boroughs,  if  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  of  such  a  course  being 
ponDed,  The  metropolis  would,  no  doubt, 
have,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  dijfcrent  prin- 
dple'  In  consequence  of  alterations  wnich 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill,  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site respecting  Testries  were  to  a  great 
extent  inapplicable  to  it. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  was  inclmed  to 
act  on  the  Buggeation  thrown  out  bj  his 
ri^ht  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  B.  Forster).  In 
Bumingham,  Liverpoolt  and  other  Tory 
large  towns,  the  ele<^on  of  a  school  board 
would  cause  great  excitement  and  expense, 
but  in  sm^er  boroughs  the  same  difficult; 
would  not  arise.  He  regretted,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been 
aUe  to  assent  to  the  amendment  he  had 
placed  on  the  notice  paper,  for  he  thought 
it  was  right  to  enact  Uiat  a  Town  Council 
should  not  elect  from  among  ita  own  body 
all  the  members  of  the  school  board. 

Mb.  M'LABEN  sud,  many  hon.  mem- 
bers would  remember  that  this  question 
was  before  the  House  in  the  luit  aesnoo  of 
Pariiament  when  the  Bill  for  Scotland  waa 
passed.  On  that  occasion  bo  had  the 
bonour  to  more  an  amendment  the  object 
of  which  was  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the 
Town  Councils,  and  to  provide  that  two- 
thirds  in  number  of  each  school  board 
ahould  be  elected  outside  of  the  Town 
Councils.  The  House  was  pleased  unani- 
mously to  approve  his  proposition,  and  with 
it  added,  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  Having  had  considerable  experience 
of  Town  Councils  and  of  their  mode  of 
election  and  working,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  by  leaving  the  election  to  the  rate- 
payots  a  much  more  effective  school  board 
wonld  be  secured  than  if  the  appointments 
were  left  in  the  handaof  the  Town  Councils. 
There  were  many  men  among  those  best 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  member  of 
•chool  boards  who  would  not  compete  for 
the  honour  of  being  town  counoilloTS,  and 
whoae  Mrricea,  tbmfoie,  would  b«laatto 


the  public  in  the  poeitiona  they  were  beet 

Siahfied  to  filL  such  men,  however,  if 
ey  could  be  elected  to  the  si^ool 
bofmls  by  the  ratepayers  independently 
of  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  their  local 
pai'liaments,  would  render  great  and 
almost  invaluable  services.  Then  the 
election  to  poaitiona  on  the  achool  boarda 
by  Town  Councils  would  often  operate  aa 
what  he  might  describe  aa  a  kind  of  in- 
direct bribery.  The  weak  side  of  a  man 
bein^  known,  he  could  be  fluttered  by  being 
appomted  to  an  office  outside  the  couucih 
such  as  that  of  a  member  of  a  school  boArd 
would  be,  and  a  great  disadvantage  might 
thereby  result  to  the  practical  and  useful 
working  of  the  school  board.  A,  being  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  would  say 
to  B— "Here  is  Mr.  C,  who  takes  very 
little  interest  in  Town  Council  matters,  but 
would  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  Let  us  use  oui  mfluenco  to  get  him 
elected,  and  if  elected,  he  will  support  us 
in  our  Town  Council  policy."  This  would 
take  place  frequently,  and,  he  doubted  not, 
with  the  worst  results,  by  preventing  Ui» 
election  of  men  better  qualified  for  school 
purposes.  Then  there  was  this  other  con- 
sidetation— that  at  present  the  majority  of 
Town  Councils  were  almost  overwhelmed 
with  work;  and  if  additional  work  were 
placed  upon  them,  depend  upon  it  ther 
would  ^ve  to  the  whole  amount  of  busi- 
ness they  had  to  transact  no  larger  amount 
of  time  than  they  gave  at  present,  and 
therefore  the  general  mnnidpal  work  de- 
volving upon  such  bodies  would  suffer,  as 
well  aa  the  new  kind  of  school  work  that 
was  proposed  to  bo  put  upon  so  many  of 
their  members  as  might  constitute  a  school 
board.  For  these  reasons  he  was  quite  sure 
the  Government  would  do  wisely  to  con- 
cede the  point  demanded  by  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Chelsea ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  might  say  that  he  should  not  • 
have  troubled  the  House  upon  this  quesdoa 
had  it  not  been  that  bis  experience  in  regard 
to  the  election  and  working  of  Town  Coun- 
cils had  been  very  considerable. 
Sib  JOHN  PAKINQTON  said,  tho 
iportaut  question  to  be  considered  waa  in 
which  wayanielective  body  could  heobtained 
which  would  elect  the  best  persons  for  the 
management  of  the  achools  with  referenco 
solely  to  their  fitness  for  that  duty.  That 
object  could,  he  believed,  be  best  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  W.  £. 
FoTster),  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  tho 
QoTeiDment  would  adnere  to  their  propoaal. 
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Mr.  W.E.  FOBSTERsaid,  he  thoD^bt, 
u  ths  CMS  (^boroughs  was  cuSerent  from 
that  of  other  districts,  it  would  be  well  if 
hie  ban.  friend  the  membet  tor  Chelsea  (8i 
Ch&rles  DiUce)  would  Umit  hie  Amendment 
to  the  former — at  all  events,  for  the  preaent. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
ngretted  be  could  not  act  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleiiian. 

Hb.  Wa\LLEr  said,  he  doubted 
whether  the  House  w»s  not  rather  stmn- 
iag  its  powers  in  giving  the  Town  Cooncils 
authority  to  tax  the  public.  Feeling  as- 
sured that  public  opinion  wa^  in  bvour  of 
the  direct  appointment  and  control  of  school 
b(»Tds  bv  the  ratcparers  themselveB,  and 
finding  that  the  Government  and  the  House 
were  in  a  state  of  indectaion  in  the  matter, 
he  would  urge  the  poetpoaement  of  the  Bill 

Mr.  MOniilSON  said,  be  most  point 
out  that  the  discussion  hitherto  had  dealt 
with  the  comparative  compet«ncj  of  the 
Town  Council  or  the  ratepayers  to  elect  an 
efficient  school  board.  But  however  effi- 
cient, and  bv  whatever  body  elected,  the 
board  woulcl  not  work  well  unlew  it  po£- 
aesaed  the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  the 
children.  In  the  borough  which  be  repre- 
aented  (Plymouth)  public  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly in  &vour  oi  direct  election  by  the 
ratepayers. 

3Bb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  while  giving 
full  weight  to  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  he  must  observe  that  the  dtscussioD 
tended  t«  confirm  the  Govermnent  in  the 
belief  that  tbey  bad  taken  the  right  course 
in  the  plan  they  originally  proposed.  Allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
Town  Council  in  performing  their  present 
duties.  That  was  a  reason  why  they  would 
be  more  likely  not  to  elect  members  from 
their  own  body ;  and  his  own  expectation 
was  that  they  would  not  choose  members  i 
from  their  own  body.  Although  the  division  ' 
would  be  taken  on  the  motion  of  the  boo. 
member  for  Chelsea,  the  Committee  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  the  metro- 
polis was  open  for  after  consideration, 
together  with  that  of  the  country  diatricta. 
He  did  not  consider  the  Committee  were 
deciding  more  than  thecaseofthe  boroughs 
upon  this  amendment. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Town  Council  aa  the 
elective  body  without  some  limitation  on 
their  right  of  election. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  point 
had  not  been  before  the  Committee ;  but, 
no  doubt,  it  would  be  debated. 


Ma.  ACL.\.ND  said,  he  held  himself 
perfectly  free  upon  that  point;  but  niching 
to  see  deif^en,  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  dissentrng  ministers  placed  upon  the 
school  board,  and  co-operating  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  be  thonght  that 
was  a  reeult  more  likely  to  be  secured  by 
the  municipftl  councils  than  by  democratic 
electiona. 

Mb.  Q ATHORNE  HA  RD Y  aaked  what 
was  the  question  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee would  vote  P 

Thb  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  efiect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon,  baronet  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  would  be  that,  if  it  wei« 
carried  in  the  form  proposed,  tbe  rattpavera 
in  town  or  country  would  elect  the  school 
b[iards;  but,  aa  he  should  put  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  open  to  the  Committee 
to  consider  the  other  amendments  of  which 
'  e  had  been  given  upon  thi«  clause. 


adequate  representation  upon  the  school 
boanls  of  all  thoae  interests  which  the 
right  bon.  gentlemai^  declared  to  be  a  great 
—wessity. 

Quesdon  put,  "  that  the  words  '  in  a 
borougfi'  stand  part  of  the  clauae," 

The  Committee  divided .-w-Ajea  ISO; 
Noes  145 ;  Majority  5. 

Mb.  WINQTIELD  BAKER  s«d,  h« 

Be  to  move,  in  line  13,  to  leave  out  "  in  a  • 
parish"  and  insert  "for a  parish  shall  be 
the  elected  ^nardiana  of  the  union  in  which 
such  pariah  is  situate."  He  contended  that 
the  guardians,  from  the  mode  of  tbeir 
election  and  the  nature  of  tbeir  dutie^ 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  elect  the  school 
board,  and  tbey  would  do  so  without  being 
influenced  by  political  considerations.  The 
guardians  also  were  iha  proper  persons  to 
give  the  information  requited  under  the 
8th  clause,  as  well  as  the  information  in 
respect  to  united  school  districts  and  con- 
tributory districU. 

Mb.  W.  E  FORSTER  stud,  he  hoped  his 
hon,  friend  would  not  press  the  amendmeDt 
The  question  had  been  fully  considered 
b^  the  Qovemment,  and  tbev  found  the 
difficulties  in  the  wa;  of  selecting  the  union 
were  almost  insuperable.  It  vraa  desirable 
to  separate  education  as  much  aa  possible 
from  connection  with  poor  relief.  And, 
besides,  the  mode  of  tftking  the  votes  in  the 
election  for  guardians  presented  a  difficult; 
in  [he  way  of  adopting  the  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wilhdrmpit. 
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Mo.  HIBBEBT  eoid,  he  would  beg  1 

move,  in  Clause  27,  line  42,  to  teive  out  th 
word  "  vestrj "  and  insert  "  ratepayers, 
with  the  view  of  placing:  the  election  of  the 
school  boftrd  in  a  pariah  in  the  hands  of  the 


tag  of  the  Committee  was  in  Invour  of  the 
jvoposed  amendment,  he  would  accept  it. 
Since  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  drawn, 
he  had  onderetood  that  the  caeea  in  which 
the  Teetries  could  be  advantagnoualj  uaed 
were  much  fewer  than  had  originally  heen 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  COWPER-TEMPLE  eejd,  that  the 
circumstance  that  the  fiinda  to  be  diapoaed 
of  under  the  Bill  would  not  all  come  from 


gested  the  propriety  of  di-viding  the  selection 
of  the  Bchool  boards  among  tJiose  who  re 
presented  the  different  contributors.  lit , 
therefoTe,  propoeed  to  add  the  following 
proviso  to  Clause  27 : — 
"Providad,  That  at  every  election  of 


board  which  shall  take  pla(«  after  the  pavment 
of  a  ParliamBntary  graoL  to  tlie  school  fund 
under  the  control  of  such  school  board,  the 


EducmtioQ  Department  shall  have  authority  ._ 
nominate  from  among  persona  residaDt  within 
the  county  ia  whicti  such  school  board  is  acting 
one-third  of  the  members  to  be  elected  to  the 
vocoDcies  in  such  school  board ;  mut  one-third 
I  of  such  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  men 
whose  names  iippear  on  the  register  kept  as 
hereinafter  provided  of  the  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren atteoding  the  elementary  schools  within 
the  diitrict  of  such  sdiool  board." 
The  ingpectors,  from  their  local  knowledge 
of  the  districts,  would  prepare  a  list  of 
qoalified  penons.  Thispnnciplewasrecog- 
nieed  in  the  London  boards,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  ex  officio  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians. In  that  way  ecbool  boards  would 
coQtun  considerable  diTersity  of  represeutar- 
tion,  and  would  not  be  confined  to  one  party, 
either  political  or  ecclesiaatical.  ^hey 
wonld  be  elected  not  on  account  of  any 
local  feeling,  hut  by  competent  persona  who 
were  direct^  intereeted  in  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  district, 

M».  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  be 
highly  appreciated  the  motives  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment, but  he  thought  the  Committee  would 
see  it  was  absolutely  impracticable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  persons 
named  in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
were  rerident  in  the  locality,  or  that  those 
menti<»ied  in  either  part  were  ratepajen. 


Thus  two-thirds  of  the  school  boards  need 
not  be  ratepayers,  so  that  they  might  be- 
distributing  local  rates  to  which  none  of 
them  contributed.  He  wished  to  know 
how  the  Education  Department  in  London, 
was  to  know  who  were  properly  resident  in 
the  locality.  He  had  a  great  objection  to 
systems  of  centralisation,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  most  extreme  propositions  of  the 
kind  ever  brought  before  the  House.  He 
was  sure  the  Committee  would  not  agree 
to  the  Privv  Council  electing  one-third  of 
all  the  school  IxiBids  in  the  kingdom. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the- 
parents  of  children  in  the  school  flnrned  ts 
very  fluctuating  body,  and  under  this 
amendment  they  might  elect  for  three 
years,  according  to  the  schedule,  persons 
who  bad  the  ereatest  antipathy  to  sending 
tbeir  own  chiTdren  to  school.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  the  poorer  portiona  of  large 


towns  parents  greatly  neglected  the  educa- 
:nildren,  and,  therefore,  they 
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entrusted  with  authority  of  this  L. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Asaheton  Cross)  had  anti- 
cipated the  answer  he  must  give  to'  this 
proposal,  although  he  waa  very  sorry  to 
oppose  any  amendment  moved  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple),  who  had 
given  this  question  so  much  attention.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  proposal  could  po»- 
sibly  work.  It  waa  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  Uie  central  department  to  discover  the 
proper  parties  in  any  locality  to  be  appointed 
members  of  the  school  board.  He  sympa- 
thised in  the  desire  to  bring  in  the  parents 
of  the  children ;  but,  as  had  been  said,  they 
were  a  fluctuating  body,  and  in  the  event 
of  an  election  it  would  be  easy  to  send  a 
child  to  school  for  the  time  in  order  to  get 
a  vote.  There  was  also  a  practical  objection 
to  the  amendment  io  detul,  for  it  would 
g^ve  dMiominational  ichools  power  over 
''  ose  governed  by  a  school  board. 
Amendment,  I^  leave,  loithdrtatm. 
Mb.  HIBBEET  stated  that  a  precedent 
existed  in  the  Scotch  Act  of  lost  year  for 
the  restriction  of  members  of  the  Town 
Council  upon  the  board  to  one-third  of  the 
total  number.  He  accordingly  moved  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  to  add — 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  number  to  be  elected  by  tho  council  shall, 
at  the  time  of  their  electun,  be  memtiers  of 
such  counciL' 

Mb.  W.  £.  FOSSTEB  said,  although 
his  own  feeling  was  againat  die  proposal, 
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he  was  prepared  to  adopt  it  is  deference  to 
what  ha  l>elie<red  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
Committee.  The  limitation  in  the  Scotch 
Act  of  last  year  was  undoubtedlj  a  pre- 
cedent,  and  so  was  a  similar  limitation  con- 
tfdned  in  the  Free  Libraries  Act  for  ScolJaad. 

Me.  CAWLEY  Biid,  the  Scotch  pre- 
cedent yroA  io  favour  onlj  of  one-third  ot 
the  coundl,  and  he  believed  a  better  boaid 
would  be  secured  by  fixing  that  proportion 
«f  membera  of  the  Town  Council  as  the 
limit.  He  accordingij  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  amendment,  to  leave 
out  "  tw[>-thirda  "  and  insert "  one-third." 

Me.  WHITWBLL  said,  that  in  all  the 
cases  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  Town 
Coundls  exercised  a  wise  discretion  as  to 
the  choice  of  trustees,  visitors  of  Bchools, 
&C.  He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  yielded  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  amendment  proposing 
"two-thirds,'*  and  he  (Mr.  Whit  well)  shauU 
oppose  the  suggested  limitation. 

6iR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
it  had  recently  fallen  to  his  lot  to  see  some- 
thiog  of  the  working  of  the  school  system 
in  parts  of  the  United  Stst«8.  In  the  city 
of  Boston,  which  afforded  probably  the 
best  example,  the  school  board  was  elected 
by  the  Town  Coundl.  Formerly  the  board 
was  elected  by  the  citiiens,  but  this  became, 
like  most  other  things  in  that  coantry,  a 
political  election;  and  the  choice  was  ac- 
cordingly transferred  to  the  Town  Council, 
without,  as  he  believed,  the  least  restric- 
tion, and  they  elected,  not  their  own  mem- 
bers, as  a  rule,  bat  the  persons  heat  qnalified 
to  fill  the  position. 

Mb.  MELLY  said,  he  approved  of  having 
two-thirds  from  within  the  Town  Counrit, 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would  Stand 
firmly  by  the  proportion  of  one-third  from 
outside.  This  would  afford  &cilities  for 
the  nomination  of  the  rector,  the  dissenting 
minister,  and  the  Soman  Catholic  pries^ 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  elected. 

Mb.  p.  WYKEHAM-MARTIN  said, 
the  members  of  the  Town  Coundls 


ment  of  the  hon.  member  for  CheL'oa  (Si 
Charles  Diliie)  had  been  carried ;  but 
having  pressed  these  functions  upon  them 
in  many  eases  against  their  wiU,  the  beat 
thing  now  for  the  House  to  do  was  to  leave 
them  totally  unrestricted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion. 

Mb.  reed  sdd,  he  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  many  persons  volunteering 
1  these  boards,  and  they  had  teady 
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to  their  hand,  in  the  members  from  the 
Town  Council,  the  nucleus  of  a  boani, 
while  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  gave  all 
needful  secunty. 

Mb.  AUBEKON  HERBERT  said,  ba 
thought  these  matters  were  far  too  im- 
portant to  he  handed  over  to  indirect  re- 
Kresentation.  If  direct  compulsion  was  to 
a  carried  out  it  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  administered  by  the 
Town  Coundl  itself. 

Ma.  ASSUETON  CROSS  said,  the 
l^eat  object  was  to  secure  effident  school 
boards,  and  he  doubted  whether  membera 
of  munidpal  bodies,  having  drainage, 
sewerage,  police,  and  a  mnldtude  of  other 
duties  to  attend  to,  could  aflurd  the  neces- 
sary time  and  attention  for  working  the 
school  boards  properl}'. 

Mb.  ILLINGWORTH  stdd,  he  was 
quite  satisfied  as  long  aa  full  power  was 
given  to  the  municipal  council  to  elect 
members  outside  its  own  body. 

Sm  C  HARLES  ADDERLEY  said,  that 
if  any  words  were  inserted  expressing  di»- 
truat  of  the  Town  Conncils,  the  HouKe 
would  he  tmdoiny  the  good  etieoted  by  the 
conservative  decision  Ihey  had  come  to 
upon  an  earlier  portion  of  the  clause. 
Parliament  would  actusllr  seem  to  be 
taking  out  of  the  hands  of  t^e  trustees  and 
into  its  own  the  election  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  members,     ["No,  no!"] 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  ihe  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Adderley)  was 
mist^en.  There  was  no  proposal  to  take 
from  the  Town  Councils  any  of  their  powers 
of  election,  but  simply  to  restrain  them  from 
electing  mora  than  two-thirds  of  the  hoard 
from  among  their  own  membera. .  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  but  h« 
thought  it  would  sidt  the  views  of  the  Corn* 
mittee  better  if  it  were  U>  he  enacted  that 
some  portion  of  those  to  be  elected  should 
be  elected  from  persons  ouldde  the  Town 
Coundl.  If  the  amendments  were  ^th- 
drawn  words  might  be  inserted  in  the  clause 
to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  persona  on  the  schofd 
board  should  be  elected  from  persona  who 
at  the  time  of  the  election  were  members  of 
the  Town  CoonciL 

Amendments,  by  leave,  teilhdraim. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TORRENS  aaid,  he  wished 
to  propose  nnamendmentinreference  to  the 
school  boards  of  the  metropolis,  which  were 
excepted  from  a  previous  dedaion  by  the 
Committee;  one  suffidentreasonbeingtbat 
in  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  dty 
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corporation,  there  were  no  municipal  bodies 
properl;  so  cnlled.  Tencitiwanaborouglu 
were  ^uped  together  and  called  the'me- 
tropolisj  tnej  were  governed  by  Testriea, 
bbA  there  was  an  increaung  feeling  that 
these  bodies  should  not  be  left  to  appoint 
the  school  boards,  because  the  vestrymen 
were  not  elected  to  perform  any  analoKous 
duties.  It  was  feared  that  there  would  be 
a  predominant  section,  if  not  sect,  in  each 
of  those  bodies;  that  the  nunoritj  would 
be  wholly  unrepresented;  and  that  there 
would  be  an  annual  struggle,  which  would 
result  in  the  election  of  persons  not  the  best 
fitted  to  discharze  the  duties  which  would 
attach  to  members  of  school  boards.  A 
better  and  the  wiser  course  would  be  to 
leave  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  at 
large  to  choose  the  persona  who  were  to 
auperi  ntend  education  m  the  various  parishes, 
and  the  stronfiest  a^ument  in  favour  of  that 
course  was  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that 
although  three  months  had  elapsed  since  he 
gave  notice  of  his  ameDdmenl--whicb  was 
analysed  and  discussed  by  the  press — not 
one  petition  had  been  presented  agtdnst  it, 
while  there  had  been  a  strong  expression  of 
opinion  in  its  favour.  Another  argument 
in  support  of  his  amendment  was  to  be 
found  in  the  growing  belief  that  large  areas 
of  educational  administration  veie  most 
likely  to  secure  tolerance,  thooghtfulness, 
and  fair  play.  It  might  be  said  that  his 
Amendment  would  set  a  precedent,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  deny  it;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  such  a 
precedcntmightbefounduseful.  Hebegged 
to  move,  in  p^  10,  line  43,  after  "  vestrv" 
to  insert  "  and  in  the  metropolis  by  toe 
pansbi(Hiers  of  the  parishes  therem  in 
manoer  provided  by  thia  Act." 

LoBD  JUHN  MANNEBS  supported  the 
amendment. 

Amendment  agrttd  to. 

Lord  FREDERIOK  CAVENDISH 
said,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  more  per- 
feet  representation  of  all  persona  concerned 
in  the  government  of  the  schools,  he  would 
beg  to  move  at  the  end  of  the  clause  to 
add— 

"  At  every  such  election  every  voter  shall  be 
enlllled  to  a  number  ot  votes  equal  to  the 
number  ot  the  members  of  the  school  board  Co 
be  elected,  and  Di»y  f[!ve  ell  such  voles  to  one 
c«ndidate,  or  may  di^ibule  them  among  the 
candidates  as  be  thinks  fit." 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOflSTER  s«ud,  he  thought 
it  would  be  poBsible  to  adopt  thia  form  of 
cumulative  voting  in  the  country  parishes 
and  in  London,  pretunuDg  the  ratepayers 


would  have  the  election  in  the  latter  case, 
and  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  adopt 
it  in  the  Town  Council,  who  would  elMt 
in  the  case  of  boroughs.  The  smellest 
minority  on  a  Town  Council  would,  iufact, 
be  able  to  make  itself  heard  if  the  cumu- 
lative vote  were  adopted. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SmTH  said,  h»  would 
support  the  amendment,  as  ns  tiiou^ht 
that  in  such  cases  the  fullest  expression 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  tho 

Mk.  MELLY  said,  he  would  vote  for  tho 
amendment,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  ensuring  a  spirit  of  peace  and  of  com- 
promise, especially  in  the  case  of  the  cor- 
porations of  large  towns,  and  it  would 
largely  tend  to  solten  asperities  that  might 
otherwise  engender  fierce  and  bitter  contests. 

Mb.  ASSHBTON  CROSS  sud,  if  thia 


limit  its  application.  Why  should  it  not 
apply  also  to  burial  boards,  or  other  bodies 
where  all  kinda  of  parlies  might  ask  to  ba 
represented  P 

MB.FAWC£TTsaid,aflerthestatement 
of  the  riKhthon.gentlemEm  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council,  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  ehspe  their  policy  by  the  general 
feeUng  of  the  House,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  only  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Lord  Frederick  Cavendish),  but  wotild 
see  that  in  order  to  he  consistent  they  were 
bound  to  acc^t  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke), 
which  had  been  rejected  by  a  very  narrow 
majority.  It  had  oeen  stated  that  a  mi- 
nority of  one-twelfth  on  the  Town  Counwl 
would  be  able  to  elect  their  member  on  the 
school  boards;  but  although  they  mightdo 
so  on  the  first  occasion,  wnen  12  members 
were  to  be  elected,  the  minority  would  not 
be  able  to  secure  tne  return  of  tneir  member 
on  future  occasions  when  only  three  mem- 
hers  of  the  school  board  were  to  be  elected, 
unless  they  formed  one-fourth  of  the  Town 
Council  In  order  to  secure  s  fair  rept«- 
sentationof  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  school 
boards  must  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report  the  Qovemment  would 
consent  to  a  reversal  of  the  vote  that  had 
just  been  given  upon  this  point. 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett)  had  spoken  as  though  the  Committea 
were  unanimously  in  favour  of  cumulative 
voting ;   but  he,  for  one,  agreed  with  th« 
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right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
BuckinghamBhire  in  having  no  f&ith  in 
these  fantastic  methods  of  attempting  to 
govern  England  by  anythiDB  but  a  majority. 
People  in  this  country  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  tooking  at  every  man  oa  ft 
ningle  individual  J  whereas  those  who  sap- 
ported  cumulative  yoting  appeared  toregaid 
him  as  three  or  four  men  rolled  into  one. 
To  adopt  the  piindple  of  cumulative 
voting  in  the  election  of  school  boards 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment- 
than  which  he  could  not  conceive  one  mo: 
likely  to  wreck  the  success  of  the  Bill. 

CoLOTraLBARTTELOTsud,hethonght 
that  if  they  adopted  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  lord  the  member  far  the  West  Riding 
(Lord  Frederick  Cavendish^  tbey  were 
bound  to  reverse  their  decisiiRi  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cbebea 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke). 

Me.  p.  W  YKEHAM  BIAKTIN  said,  he 
did  not  see  how  a  minority  of  one -twelfth 
of  the  Town  Council  were  to  return  their 
member  on  the  school  board,  because  he 
had  not  understood  that  the  two  members 
of  whom  such  a  minoritv  would  consist 
would  have  the  power  of  returning  any 
member  they  might  choose. 
_  Mr.  JESSEL  said,  he  thought  it  objec- 
tionable to  introduce  into  the  Bill  a  prin- 
ciple contrary  to  the  old-established  rule 
that  questions  were  to  be  determined  in  this 
country  by  pure  majorities.  If  the  cumu- 
lative system  were  adopted,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  there  might  be  combbations 
such  as  were  well  known  to  iLe  wirepullers 
at  elections  entered  int«  as  would  enable 
the  minority  of  the  Town  Council  U>  elect 
the  large  majority  of  the  school  board.  He 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  maintain 
the  old  system,  which  was  intelligible  to 
ererybody. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
if  the  Committee  were  to  be  four  hours  dis- 
cussing two  lines  and  a-holf  of  one  clause, 
there  would  be  but  littie  chance  of  this 
Bill  becoming  law  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  object  they  had 
in  view  was  to  determine  upon  the  best 
method  of  electing  school  boards  so  that 
parentamightplaceconfidence.  He  thought 
the  amendment  was  bitsed  upon  grounds 
that  were  fair  and  equitable.  It  was  not 
fair  to  ignore  the  rights  of  a  minority.  Let 
them  consider  an  example.  In  Liverpool 
they  were  called  upon  to  establish  schools 
for  20,000  children.  These  were  the  ehU- 
dren  of  poor  Irish  persons.  But  if  there 
were  no  provision  to  secure  the  rights  of  a 
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minority,  the  school  board  would  consist 
entirely  of  persons  attached  to  the  Engli&b 
Church,  This  board  would  establish  schools 
not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  those  sdioola  would  be  contrary  to. 
the  Catholic  doctrines  F  Would  that  be 
just?  would  it  be  equitable?  If  they  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  the  voice  of  ths 
Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
be  beard  on  the  local  board. 

Mb.  WINTERBOTBAM  a^d,  he  hoped 
the  Oovemment  would  consider  this  que«- 
merits,  and  not  be  led  away 
i  such  as  that  which  his  hon. 
l^med  friend  the  member  for  Dover 
(Mr.  Jessel)  had  brought  to  bear  on  its 
consideration.  His  ban.  and  learned  friend 
had  shown  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
nropoaition  of  bis  noble  friend,  becaoae  all 
nis  (Mr.  Jessel's)  arithmetical  illustrations 
proved  was  that  a  similar  [Jan  had  been 
effectual  in  keeping  the  majori^  ftom. 
getting  everything.  It  proved  that  where- 
there  were  10  persons  to  be  elected,  and 
the  majority  attempted  to  elect  all  the  10 
from  their  own  party,  they  did  not  succeed. 
He  thought  that  arguments  founded  on 


confidence  of  the  people  of  the  localities;. 
and  if  even  only  one  member  of  a  minority 
were  elected,  his  presence  on  the  boari 
would  go  far  to  secure  for  it  an  amount  of 
confidence  that  would  prevent  much  ill- 
feeling  that  might  otherwise  exist. 

Mb.  B0WR[NQ  said,  that  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  adopt  the  amendment,  other- 
wise the  Dissenters  would  not  be  fwly 
represented  in  some  localities. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  swd,. 
there  were  other  interests  to  be  con^dered 
besides  those  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority.  The  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  were  paramount.  He  was  for 
throwing  on  the  council  the  whole  reepon- 
nbility  of  electing  the  school  boarda- 

Mh.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Qoverument  then  present  had 
listened  to  this  discussion  with  strict  im- 
partialitj.  His  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  and  himself  had 
been  rather  stiff  opponents  of  the  minority 
principle  in  regara  to  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions ;  but  they  were  compelled  in  faimeBn 
to  begin  this  discussion  by  recognising  that 
the  main  considerations  which  made  that 
principle  inadmissibl*  or  iaezpedietit  in. 
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FariiamenttuyelectioDsweTB  not  sppUulilf 
to  the  case  Mfore  the  Committee.  This 
iraa  a  new  and  separate  question.  The 
member  for  South-vest  Lnocaahire  (Mr. 
Aasheton  Cross)  had,  undoubtedly,  pointed 
to  circumatiincsB  which  ousht  Dot  to  be 
left  out  of  YJBW  in  respect  of  the  diTandty 
both  of  the  quilification  and  the  elieib'"*^ 
ofths  electors,  and  of  the  mode  of  elei 
which  already  chsjacterised  our  elections 
for  local  purposes ;  and  the  House  could 
Dot  entirely  put  out  of  view  that,  whatever 
the  conclusions  which  migfbt  be  come  to. 
they  were  at  present  engaged  in  a  formal 
and  elaborate  inquiry  aa  to  these  elec- 
tions for  local  purposes,  which  in  almost 
All  cases  were  connected  with  local  taxa- 
tion. Therefore,  whatever  tbey  might 
do  in  this  matter,  they  must  reaarre  to 
themselves  liberty  to  deal  with  the  results 
of  that  examination.  When  thecommittee, 
prended  orer  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  made  its 
report,  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  the 
House  would  hare  to  consider  recommen- 
dations bearing  on  the  general  question  of 
local  electiona.  He  thought  tberefore,  that 
what  they  bad  to  do  in  this  case  was  to 
adopt  the  plan  which,  on  the  whole,  seemed 
to  be  the  beet  with  re^rd  to  the  subject  of 
education ;  and,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which  it  was  more  desirable  and 
more  important  they  should  even  run  some 
rishe  in  order  to  give  the  most  complete 
representation  on  the  boatdq.  Hie  light 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  North  Stafford- 
shire (Six  Charles  Addetlej)  hod  sud  what 
was  quite  true  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  whole  inue  on  this  question  was  not 
one  as  between  ngajorities  and  minorities. 
There  were  many  sections  of  persons  all  of 
whom  had  interests  and  feelings  which  it 
might  he  desirable  to  have  represented  on 
the  local  boards ;  and,  though  he  admitted 
the  force  of  what  bad  been  said  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt),  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  representation  on  the  local  board 
of  eveiT  shade  of  opinion  would  tend  to 
divest  the  elections  of  acrimony  and  ani- 
mosity. The  question  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish)  bad  admitted  that 
the  system  of  cumulative  voting,  was  less 
adapted  to  the  election  of  town  councillors 
than  to  a  direct  election  by  the  body  of  the 
ratepayers.  Under  these  circumstancas  he 
felt  there  vras  no  conclusion  at  which  the 
Government  could  arrive  with  great  clear- 
ness of  view.    Tbey  bad  to  make  choice 


amid  conflicting  difficulties,  and  th|iy 
thought  they  would  adopt  the  best  course 
in  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  hia  noble 
friend.  He  could  not  admit  that  there  was 
sncb  complete  novelty  in  a  plan  of  this  kind 
as  hia  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Hover  (Mr.  Jessel)  seemed  to  suppose ; 
because  they  muat  remember  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne's  Act.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  some  novelty  in  the  plan  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend — something  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  experiment ;  but  he  thought  that,, 
on  the  whole,  the  Committee  would  act 
wisely  in  adopting  it,  and  if  they  did  so  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  successful. 

Amendment,  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ordered  to  stand  part 
of  the  Bill. 

Clause  S8  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTGB,  in  moving  that 
the  Chairman  now  report  progress,  said  the 
next  clause  would  require  reconsideration 
after  the  coucluuon  amved  at  that  evening. 
He  would  look  carefully  over  the  schedules 
which  would  also  require  some  alteration.. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  regard 
the  small  amount  of  prt^ress  made  that 
night  with  tbe  Bill  as  the  measure  of  their 
future  despatch.  The  fact  was,  tbey  had  a. 
most  diihcult  and  important  question  before 
them  that  evening,  and  he  did  not  tbiok 
Government  could  be  blamed  for  having 
waited  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  it. 

House  reaumed. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  ait  again 
io-nuirrote,  at  two  of  the  dock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
/wiy  5th,  1870. 

ELEUENTABT   EDUCATION 

(re-commUted)  bill — [bill  167.] 
{Mr.   miUim  Bdieard  FortUr,  Mr.  Beentary 
Brvet.) 
COKMirTEE.      [  JVogTSft  4M  July.\ 
Bill  coiuidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  29  (Election  of  school  hoard). 
Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  witb  refer- 
ence to  the  decision  at  which  the  House 
had  arrived  the  previous  evening — to  have 
but  one  school  board  for  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis — the  words  had  by  mistake  been 
read  out  as  "  school  boards,"  and  the  error 
would,  of  course,  be  rectified  upon  the  leport. 
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But  the  condtuioa  iteelf  which  had  be«n 
amved  ftt  was  a  most  importftDt 
original  propoutian  mide  by  the  Ooveni- 
ment  had  seemed,  under  tlie  drcumatances, 
the  most  suitable.  He  did  not  deoj 
that  there  were  maoy  objectitnu  to  it, 
though  Btill  alranger  oajectioiis  apparentlj 
existed  to  almost  any  other  alternative. 
The  change  that  had  now  been  lesolred 
upon  was  so  important  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Government  would  have  ventured 
npoD  it  unless  they  felt  that  it  was  suj 
ported  by  the  metropolitan  members  gem 
rally,  it  bad  been  rather  hard  upon  the 
Government  in  carrying  an  important 
meesQre  of  education  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  eutertaiu  one  or  two  side 
questions  of  almost  neater  importance, 
auch,  for  instance,  as  the  election  bv  ballot 
and  the  government  of  London.  If  neces- 
sary, he  was  quite  convinced  that  he  could 
show  the  House  that  the  coniae  now  pro- 
posed was  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  la  London,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
anticipate  the  discussion  which  must  arise. 
He  had  now  an  appeal  to  malie  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  fur  Fina- 
bory  (Mr.  W.  M.  Torrena),  for  whose 
aaaiatance  in  this  matter  the  Government 
felt  much  obliged,  and  that  iras  that  he 
would  withdraw  the  clause  on  this  subject 
which  stood  in  his  name  upon  the  paper, 
and  allow  a  dauae  to  be  substituted  by  the 
Government.    The  matter  was  one  infolv- 

-  t^la  to  t>e  worked  out  by  the  Government. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  move,  in  patte  11, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "  board,"  to  insert  ^e 
words  "  except  in  the  metropolis." 

Me.  W.  M.  TORRENS  said,  that  as  the 
Oommittee  had  been  induced  to  adopt  the 
principle  for  which  hia  hon.  colleagues  and 
uintBelf  contended,  of  having  one  school 
board  substituted  for  several  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  thought  it  onjy  fitting  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  executive  Government 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan.  It  was 
quite  by  accident,  as  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  stated,  that  the  word  "boards"  '    ' 


been  substituted  for  "board,"  and  heap- 
led  on  this  point  for  confirmation  to  the 
.  member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H. 


Smithy,  whose  services  in  connection  with 
this  Bill  he  conld  not  too  strongly  acknow- 
ledge. He  would  vrithdraw  his  clause, 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
election  of  the  school  board  should  be  by 
the  burgesses  and  ratepayers  at  large,  and 
not  by  municipal  bodies  or  vestries. 


LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  sud,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
amendment  proposed  bj  the  Vice-Preaident 
of  the  Council  i  but,  with  reference  to  the 
mottou  which  had  been  adoptad  on  the 
previous  evenbg,  he  felt  it  ri^ht  to  say  that 
he  had  distinctly  reserved  his  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  there  should  be 
one  school  board  or  more  than  one  school 
board  for  the  metropolis.  The  question 
was  one  of  such  magnitude,  difficulty,  and 
delicaCT  that  be  should  bo  extremely  sorry 
that  the  Committee  felt  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  again  considering  it  b^  a  dis- 


woitld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  Uiat  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider themselves  pledged  to  this  particular 
deonon.  He  had  merely  thought  it  right 
to  state  tiie  view  which  was  taken  by  the 
OoTemment. 

Mb.  LLDDELL  said,  he  wishedlo  know 
what  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
polling  a  constituency  so  gigantio  as  the 
Parliamentary  constituency  of  the  metro- 
polis, which  was  all  it  seemed,  to  take  part 
m  the  election  of  the  new  school  board  F 

Mo.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  all  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  poll  would 
be  didy  set  forth  in  clauses  and  schedules 
to  be  introduced  by  the  Government, 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  he  had  to  thank 
the  Government  for  the  manner  in  which 
the^  had  dealt  with  this  particular  question, 
which  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
metropolis.  There  would  oe  a  diead vantage 
in  leaving  the  management  of  the  schot^ 
to  33  separate  bodies,  and  if  there  wore 
only  one  school  board  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility would  be  secured  which, .  if  there 
were  a  great  many  it  would  lie  impoauble 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  reed  Bsid,  he  vrished  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  efiect  that  the  numbera 
of  which  the  new  boards  were  to  conmet 
should  not  be  less  than  six  or  more  than  16. 
There  was  a  very  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  three  was  too  small  a  number. 
He  would  first  moveinpaga  11,  eub-sectjoD 
1,  line  38,  after  "  shall    to  insert  "  not." 

Md.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  ahonU 
not  object  to  the  number  iwlog  fixed  at  itot 
loss  than  five  or  more  than  15. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGa  swd,  he 

would  point  out  that  as  it  was  provided  that 

'th  ird  of  theboard  shouldretire  e  very  y  e*r 

the  number  decided  upon  must  be  a  mtutipla 
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of  three.  Otherwiae  the  reaalt  would  be 
thnt  the  whole  of  the  board  Tould  hsTe  to 
retire,  and  then  there  would  be  an  interrup- 
tion of  continuity,  which  would  operate 
rer;  disadroutag^ouslj  to  the  intereet  of 
the  school. 

Ms.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  ought 
tohare  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  thnt  another  consequence 
of  the  alteration  which  had  bees  made  on 
the  previous  evening  would  be  that  the 
principle  of  rotation  must  be  given  up. 
The  question,  under  these  drcumstances, 
arose  whether  there  should  be  an  annual  or 
a  triennial  election  of  the  boarda.and  in  hi« 
opinion  a  triennial  election  would  be  better. 
In  making-,  however,  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  the  Uovemment  must  aak  the  Cou- 
miltee  to  git-e  them  additional  jiowera  ;  for 
it  was  possible  those  boards  might  in  some 
districts  be  disposed  to  baulk  the  operation 
of  the  Bill,  ana  then  the  power  of  disscJn- 
tioa  would  be  one  which  it  might  be  found 
expedient  to  exercise. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  while 
approving  the  suggestion  of  triennial  elec- 
tion, he  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to 
ffive  the  Privj  Council  the  power  mentioned 
b_v  the  right  hon.  gentleman  without  further 
consideration.  In  the  event,  he  might  add, 
of  the  proposal  now  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Govemmeut  beiug  adopted,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  that  the  number  of  the  board 
should  be  a  multiple  of  three. 

Mn.  MELLY  stud,  be  wished  to  know 
how  a  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
event  of  a  member  of  the  board  resigning 
or  dying  P  Was  the  matter  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  board,  or  in  that  of  the 
xatepayen  P 

Mn.  W.  £.  FORSTER  had  do  idea  of 
leaving  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
board. 

Colonel  B.4RTTEL0T  swd.  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  the  term  of  three  years 
as  the  best  time  to  fix  upon ;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  such  a  power  as  that  of  di-wolu- 
tion  being  pbiced  iu  the  bonds  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

Me.  OATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impopsible  the 
body  who  elected  the  school  boards  should 
determine  what  thtir  number  ehould  be. 
and  that  the  matter  was  one  which  it  woula 
be  better  to  leave  to  be  decided  by  the 
Education  Department. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
country  parishes  in  convening  meetinp  of 
the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose,  while  it 


would  be  perfectly  easy  for.Town  Councihi 
in  hoTougha  to  settle  the  matter. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  aud,  he 
must  suggest  that  there  were  towns  with 
as  many  ea  20,000  or  30,000  inhabitants 
which  bad  no  Town  Council. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  thought 
the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  the  in- 
eertion  of  the  words — 

"  A3  ma}- be  determioed  io  the  first  mstsnM 
by  the  Education  Department,  and  afterwards 
f  rum  time  to  time  b^  a  resolution  of  the  school 
board  la  be  approved  by  the  Education  Depait- 

Mb.  BEED  said,  this  would  meet  his 
own  view  as  expressed  in  the  two  amend- 
ments of  which  ne  had  given  notice. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wilhdramt. 

Amendment  (Mr.  Vf.  £.  Forster)  agreed 
to. 

Uk.  HIBBERT  aud,  with  reference  to 
the  officers  directed  to  aummon  the  elective 
body,  he  would  beg  to  move  in  page  12, 
line  11,  to  leave  out  the  word  "church- 
wardens" in  order  to  insert  the  word 
"overseers."  In  many  townships,  he  might 
remark,  there  were  no  churchwardens. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  BARDY  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  it  would  he  better  to 
insert  "or  other  officers"  after  the  word 
"  mayor."  He  thought  that  "  church- 
wardens" shotild  stand. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  thought  this 
question  of  education  ought  to  he  quite 
distinct  from  Church  matters. 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0H3TER  said,  he  thought 
it  would  he  better  for  the  overseers  to  act 
wherever  they  could  do  so.  It  wascerbunly 
not  desirable  to  produce  the  false  impression 
that  the  matter  was  connected  with  the 
Church. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
would  pomt  out  that  church  wardens  were 
ex  officio  oveTBcers.  He  believed  that  over- 
seers as  such  BCBTcely  ever  summoned 
meetings. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  30,  agreed  to. 

Clause  31  (DisquaMcation  of  member 
of  board). 

Mb.  reed  said,  he  proposed  to  make 
the  clause  more  stringent.  He  moved,  in 
line  S4,  after  "them"  to  insert  "and  no 
partner  of  any  member  or  manager,  nor  any 
person  on  the  behalf  of  dther  ■»  them.". 
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Mb.  W.  E.  forster  intimateij  that 
he  would  alter  ttfe  latter  part  of  the  claoM 
to  meet  the  riewa  of  the  ton.  member. 

Ma.  MELLY  said,  he  woald  beg  to  move 
after  the  word  "mayor,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  town  cleik,  so  as  to  make  the 
toirn  clerk,  as  well  ns  the  mavor,  eligible 
to  sit  on  the  school  board. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  said,  ho  thought 
it  was  UDdeairable  to  adopt  the  amendment. 
The  town  clerk  would  be  the  moat  likely 
person  to  be  elected  secretary  to  the  board. 

Sm  HARRY  VEKNEY  said,  he  knew 
%  borough  where  the  town  clerk  would  be 
the  most  fitting  man  to  be  on  the  school 
board. 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  add,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  open, 
and  omit  the  words  "  or  the  body  eleotinir 
them."        • 

Amendment,  b;  leave,  leilhdraicn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  24,  to  leave 
outthe  words  "other  than  that  of  mayor,'" — 
(Mr.  W.  B.  FofAer.) 

Amendment  ap-eed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  26,  to 
leave  out  the  words  "  or  the  body  electing 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  would 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wednesbnry  (Mr,  Brogden),  and  move 
in  pa^  12,  after  line  33,  to  insert  the 
following  sub-section  r — 

"  The  insertion  of  anj  Bdvertisemcnt  relating 
to  the  affaira  of  any  such  school  baard  in  any 
newspaper  in  which  such  member  haa  a  share 
or  interest." 

Amendment  affreedlo. 

Clanse,  hs  amended,  agretd  lo. 

Clause  33  (Disqualification  of  member 
of  board). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  13,  after 
Une  8,  t«  insert — 

"Tbe  Bchnol  board  shall  not,  upon  making 
such  appointment  ot  »ny  officer  or  teacher, 
a^ply  la  him  or  her  any  teat  us  to  any  par- 
ticular reUgious  doctrine  or  denominational 
tenet  distinctive  of  bdv  religious  bodv  or  Sect." 
IJir.  Haviland-Surkt.) 

Me.  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  appre- 
nated  the  object  of  the  hon.  member,  out 
thought  that  notbio^  would  really  bo  gained 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words.  lie  thought 
the  amendment,  if  inserted,  would  remind 
the  board  of  those  diflereuces  which  he 
ohould  like  to  see  cease. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  beliered  the 
amendment  would  do  mischief,  and  give 


no  real  protection.    It  might  just  as  wdl 
be  expected  that  tbe   school  board  would   ' 
require  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
to  dance  a  hornpipe. 

Mr.  MIALIj  said,  he  conceived  that 
some  little  protection  wae  aSbrded  by  the 
amendment. 

Mb.  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  trusted 
school  boards  would  ask  no  such  questions. 
If  the  amendment  waa  agreed  to  it  could 
easily  be  evaded  by  a  member  of  the  board 
getting  a  friend  to  put  the  required  ques- 
tions to  the  teachers  in  the  streets. 

Ub.  DIXON  said,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  the  school  board  putting 
such  a  test  as  the  amendment  referred  to, 
and  he,  therefore,  regarded  the  propoaeij 
~  ovision  as  important. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
these  matters  must  be  left  to  the  good 
feeling  of  the  board.  Such  an  enactment 
was  sure  to  be  inoperative,  for  he  thought 
tbat  if  the  amendment  were  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  it  was  quite  pos«ble  that  its  terms 
mi^bt  suggest  to  school  boards  the  possi- 
bility of  evading  the  enactment  by  imporing 
a  test  before  taking  into  consideration  the 
appointment  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Ma.  PEASE  said,  after  the  discussion  on 
the  14th  clause,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tests  were  worse  than  useless. 
Tbey  must  trust  somebody,  and  they  could 
not  do  better  than  trust  the  schoolmaster, 
who  had  tbe  greatest  interest  in  maintaininf; 
tbe  character  of  his  schooL 

Amendment,  by  leave,  Kil^rmcn. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  tbe  Bill. 

Clause  33  (Fonoatiou  by  Education  De- 
paitment  of  united  districts). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  11,  after 
"larger"  to  insert  "or  smaller." — (Mr, 
Bolt.) 

Sib  JOSEPH  BAILEY  sud,  he  bad  an 
amendment  on  tbe  paper  which  would 
enable  the  Education  Department  to  unite 
"  parts  of  school  districts  as  well  as  whole 
scnool  districts,  and  would  thus  solve  tha 
difficulty.  Such  aproviwon  wouldbeabeo- 
lutelv  necessary  to  make  the  Bill  work  in 
SoutD  Wales.  His  own  perish  consisted  of 
a  considerable  agricultural  district,  and,  on 
the  other  side  of  a  vast  tract  of  mountun 
land,  a  small  strip  of  a  mineral  district,  and 
it  would  be  as  impossible  to  work  these  two 
divisions  as  it  would  be  to  work  a  pansh, 
part  of  which  was  in  Calais  and  the  other 
part  in  Dover.       

Silt  SUITH  CHILD  a^d,  he  had  an 
amendment  on  tbe  papra  whicA  he  thought  * 
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would  meet  the  case— liia  proposal  being 
tbttt  the  Education  Departinent  mieht 
divide  any  parish  or  borough  which,  either 
because  of  lis  size  or  Hitufttion,  could  not  he 
managed  by  one  school  board,  into  two  or 
more  am  jl  districts.     There  were  Eeveral 

fatiabes  either  «o  large  or  eo  divided  that 
e  was  quite  gatisfied  it  would  be  imposaibla 
to  work  them  under  the  Bill  aa  it  stood. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  there  were 
several  reafona  why  the  Government  could 
not  accept  the  amendment.  Ko  doubt  in 
some  cases  the  clause  as  it  stood  would 
create  some  inconvenience,  but  they  must 
coDMdet  the  position  in  which  tbey  found 
eiisting  divisions.  They  might  originally 
have  taken  the  union  instead  of  the  pariah 
aa  the  unit;  but  there wereauch  difficulties 
in  the  way  that  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  small  parishes 
also  presented  some  obstacles  to  a  smoothly 
and  efficiently  working  measure.  There- 
fore, tbey  t«ok  power  to  unite  parishes  to 
any  extent  which  might  aeem  necessary. 
If  the  amendment  was  occeded  to,  from 
every  district  they  would  have  applications 
to  divide,  for  lUmost  evervwhere  tliey  would 
find  clusters  of  individuals  who  would  say 
they  had  provided  schools  fomtheir  part  of 
the  parish,  and  would  »*k  not  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  schools  of  other  parU 
thrust  upon  them.  Thus  in  not  a  few 
inatances  they  would  find  the  portioo  of  the 
diatrict  which,  beingwell  able,  had  naturally 
supplied  the  want  of  educational  macbmery, 
demanded  lobe  separated  from  those  quarters 
of  the  district  which,  being  poor,  were  un- 
able to  relieve  its  educational  destitution, 
ud  they  would  have  to  try  the  dispute 
between  those  conflicting  interests.  He 
feared  they  must  adhere  to  the  respnnai- 
bility  which  was  achnowledged  aa  a  whole 
to  belong  to  a  parish  for  rating  purposes. 
There  was  doubtless  a  degree  of  injushce 
involved  in  jUl  those  instances  '»  'rhirli 
people  were  tased  for  theit  neigh  .      , 

for  instance,  in  any  hind  of  poor  rate.  Yet 
nobody  complwned  of  the  injustice  of 
beinglaied  for  the  poor.  He  did  not  think 
thej  could  undertalte  the  repponsibilitv  of 


dividing  the  districts  upon  the  principle  of 

relieving  those  who  had  performed  their 
duty,  and  of  leaving  all  the  respoufibility 
on  thoBo  who  were  practically  unable  to 
perform  it.  However,  in  another  part 
of  the  Bill  they  exempted  parishes  which 
had  provided  for  tberaaelves  beforehand. 
Hthey  were  to  divide  the  country  into  small 
districts  tbey  would  be  obliged  to  go  on 
dividing  it  into  still  smaller.    The  case  iu 


Wales  of  large  parishes  with  great  natural 
divisions  waa  peculiar,  and  he  would  be 
e  plan  could  t>e  devised  of  meet- 
ing such  special  drcumstancea.  It  was  siiff- 
geated  bv  his  hon.  friend  the  member  lor 
Stoke  (Mr.  Mellv)  that  thev  should  take 
the  ecclesiastical  division,  nut  that  was 
deficient  in  not  being  available  for  purposes 
of  rating,  and  waa  further  objectionable, 
because  it  would  allow  (he  Church  to  take 
the  whole  of  a  certain  portion  and  learethe 
rest,  which  might  he  inhabited  by  the  very 
poorest,  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  In 
concluaioD,  he  was  afr^d  they  could  not 
^t  rid  of  the  fact  acknowledged  and  the 
law  of  the  country — that  a  parish  was  a 
unit  having  certain  responsibilities  from 
which  it  could  not  be  relieved,  Wherevei; 
there  waa  a  separate  township  assessed  for 
the  purposes  of  rating,  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  it. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  would 
put  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  parishes,  many 
of  which  he  knew  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  had  been  cut  out  of  two  or  three 
lari^e  civil  parishes.  There  waa  a  church 
and  a  school,  with  adequate  accommodation, 
provided  by  the  aubscriptions  and  exertions 
of  the  clergyman  and  inhabitants ;  but  they 
were  now  told  they  would  have  to  be  rated 
for  the  adjacent  civil  parishes,  and  their 
school  would  have  to  be  under  the  school 
board,  perhaps  of  a  neighbouring  town.  He 
thought  that  was  a  case  of  great  hardship. 
There  was,  be  waa  aware,  the  rating  dim- 
culty,  but  it  was  not  insuperable.  In  the 
analogous  case  of  drainage  being  required 
in  one  portion  only  of  a  parish,  a  separate 
drainage  district  was  formed,  the  rate  was 
apportioned  and  the  difficulty  got  over. 
iJiis  was  really  a  parallel  case,  and  the  rate 
might  be  apuortioued  also.  It  was  not 
there,  as  had  been  said,  that  these  ecclesi- 
aslical  parishes  were  usually  the  richest 
parts  of  the  civil  parishes,  on  the  contfaiy, 
they  were  often  formed  of  the  most  remote, 
poor,  and  neglected  portions,  for  the  ex- 
preas  purpose  of  bringing  amongat  the 
people,  a  chuicb,  a  school,  and  die  con- 
ditions of  civilisation.  This  would  strike 
a  blow  at  the  voluntary  system,  as  suh- 
Bcriplions  and  rates  could  not  exist  together. 
Ma.  PEASE  said,  Clause  41,  providing 
that  the  Education  Department  might 
direct  one  school  district  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  another 
district,  would  to  a  very  great  extent  do 
away  with  the  difficulty. 

Ma,  W.  E.  FOi;STEB  said,  tUt  the 
formation  of  a  diunage  dielrict  could  not 
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be  made  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
entire  pttrish,  and  the  two  objects  were 
wholly  djaaimilar.  No  doubt  the  difficulty 
-waa  to  a  certain  extent  met  hy  the  contri' 
batory  claueea,  and  the  departmeat  in  form- 
ing the  school  bootda  would  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  ciTcumstonces  of  each  case. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINQTOX  eaid,  he 
thought  that  the  successful  working  of  the 
Bill  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  nature 
of  the  district,  and  his  fear  was  that  in 
many  cases  these  would  be  too  small,  though 
he  quite  agreed  that  the  parish  was  better 
than  the  union  for  the  purposes  of  rating. 
The  cases  would  prove  yery  rafc  in  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  diTide  a  parish, 
but  cases  would  bo  endless  in  which  a  small 
parish  would  bo  too  small.  He  thought 
his  right  hon.  friend  must  hare  some 
scheme  in  his  mind  by  which  the  difficulty 
might  be  met,  and  this  portion  of  the  BiU 
miue  to  worlc. 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  strict  rule,  as  the 
different  districts  must  depend  greatly  upon 
«st«nt  and  population.  Eeference  had 
been  made  to  some  extensive  parishes  in 
Wales,  and  he  himself  -was  likely  to  feel 
that  difficulty  keenly.  Ho  lived  at  the 
extremity  of  two  pansbes,  each  about  eight 
miles  in  length ;  he  had  done  his  best  to 
supply  the  ends  of  those  parishes  nearest 
him  with  schools ;  hut  now,  under  the 
Government  BilL  he  wonld  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  schools  at  both  their  further  ex- 
tremities. It  WBiS  impossible  to  make  a 
rule  for  every  case,  but  as  regarded  parishes 
paatdng  over  a  range  of  mountain,  and 
navinK  at  one  end  a  population  which  be- 
longed, geographically  speaking,  to  the 
neighbouring  district  they  would  naturally 
avail  themselves  of  Clause  4J,  and  contribute 
funds  for  the  education  of  their  children  in 
the  parish  adjoining  their  own. 

Wi.  HUNT  sfud,  that  if  his  right  hon. 
IHend  would  only  consult  his  draftsman  he 
might  find  some  way  out  of  these  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences,  which  were  likely 
to  be  numerous.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  tow)  spreading  into  a  rural  parish, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  tlie  rural 
^jish  living  at  the  further  extremity. 
Convenience  would  be  all  in  favour  of 
treating  the  suburb  as  part  of  the  town,  if 
the  Bill  enabled  this  to  be  done. 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  aiud,  he  had 
spent  many  hours  in  consultation  with  the 
draAaman  on  this  veiy  pinnt,  hut  he  did 
not  see  what  more  could  be  done  than  the 
Bill  Klnady  Attempted.     Hon.  members 


would  not  forget  that  the  definition  of 
parish,  indnding  what  in  England  was 
understood  by  a  township,  would  meet 
many  of  these  cases,  though  in  the  more 
mountunoue  re^ons  of  Wales  he  admitted 
that  the  definition  would  not  equally  apply. 
No  doubt,  in  suburbs  of  large  towns  there 
would  be  a  certain  hardship  and  inequality, 
but  not  as  great  as  that  already  Cat  with 
regard  to  the  poor.  rate.  A  nmn  might 
eventually  escape  a  heavy  poor  rate  by 
having  to  pay  a  large  education  rate. 

SiE  CHAKLES  ADDERLEY  said,  ha 
was  of  opinion  that  the  unit  of  rating  area 
might  sometimes  be  too  large,  and  it  was 
essential  in  such  a  case  that  a  special  school 
area  should  be  formed  out  of  it.  He  did  not 
think  sufficient  weight  had  been  attached 
to  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  drainaga 
districts; 

Mb.  WHTTWELL  stud,  he  came  from  ■ 
district  which  waa  situated  very  much  like 
South  Wales,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  maintain 
the  clause  as  it  stood.  Ue  felt  aure  it 
would  be  better  to  make  children  go  some 
distance  to  a  good  school  than  to  create  a 
number  of  in^or  schools.  In  Cnmberlaiid 
and  Westmoreland  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  tfle  number  of  small  schools  to 
the  detriment  of  education. 

Mb.  CiVNDLISH  said,  there  were  many 
cases  in  the  north  of  England  where  parts 
of  parishes  were  separated  miles  from  each 
other.  He  thought  the  necesuties  of  » 
detached  portion  of  a  parish  would  be  more 
readily  met  by  the  contributory  clauses 
than  by  the  amendment  now  proposed. 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  not 
answered  the  questions  put  by  his  i^ht 
"■-n.  friend  the  member  for  Shorebam  0Sr. 

Cave^.  In  cases  where  an  outlying  port 
of  a  parish  happened  to  belong  to  a  town, 
though  gei^raj)hically  separated  from  it, 
and  where  proper  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished in  that  port  of  the  parish,  the 
managers  deairea  to  know — first,  whether 
they  wouklbeobiiged  to  contribute  towards 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  neighbouring' 
town,  for  which  they  were  in  no  way- 
responsible;  and,  secondly,  whether  their 
school  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  tha 
school  board  of  the  neighbouring  town  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  rORSTEE  said,  it  was  a 
principle  of  the  Bill  that  voluntary  schools 
should  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
school  board  clauses.  Moreover,  no  parish 
could  be  fiMtened  on  to  a  tovm  without 
being  afibided  an  opportunity  of  having  it» 
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objections  fuUj  conddered  by  the  Educs- 
tioD  DepartmeDt.  With  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  bj  the  light  hon.  gentlaman 
the  member  for  Shorenam  (Mr.  S.  Cave), 
he  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  jentle- 
man  that  there  was  a  great  diSerence 
betireqn  a  drainage  rate  and  an  educational 
rate.  A  drunage  rate  waa  onlj  sanctioned 
bj  Parliament  upon  a  reqiiieition  being 
made  to  that  effect  by  a  resolution  of  the 
whole  parish.  In  cose  of  an  education  rale, 
however,  it  was  not  likelj  that  thej  would 
get  a  resolution  of  the  whole  parish,  becauje 
part  of  a  parish  might  wish  to  escape  ita 
nabilit^  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  other 
part  of  the  parish,  and  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  this  would  be  Ofsented  to  by  the  other 
part  of  the  parish.  Although  it  had  been 
th»  object  of  the  OoTemment  to  prerent 
the  idea  going  abroad  that  pauperism  was 
connected  with  the  education  question 
genemlly,  yet  they  deemed  it  advisable  to 
connect  the  education  rate  with  the  poor 
lale,  because  they  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  poor  rate  would  diminish  in  proportion 
aa  education  was  extended.  He  really 
thought  there  was  a  principle  involved  in 
the  proposal  of  the  OOTemment. 

iSa.  CAWLEY  said,  this  was  not  a  mere 

?neetion  of  rating,  but  of  working  the  boards 
>r  educational  purposes ;  and  as  the  Bill  at 
present  stood  it  would  altogether  &il  to 
meet  a  number  of  case?.  Be  might  refer  to 
the  town  of  Heywood,  in  Idncashire,  which 
contained  about  200,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  three 
parishes — one  of  which  included  a  portion 
of  the  borough  of  Rochdale ;  the  second 
parish  passed  on  to  the  borough  of  Buir, 
and  the  third  adjoined  Uiddleton.  Surety 
the  school  board  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
educational  requirements  of  that  town  ought 
to  be  a  nnit 

Hb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  said,  the  Bill 
provided  that  where  a  parish  was  psTtly 
within  and  partly  without  a  borough  the 
part  situate  outside  the  borough  might  be 
treated  as  a  separate  pariBh. 

Amendment  ntgalhed. 

Mb.  M'ARTHUR  said,  he  rose  to  move 
an  nmendnient  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
tend  to  secure  the  indepoadence  both  of  the 
rateijayers  and  of  the  school  boards  in  email 
districts.  He  begged  to  move  in  page  13, 
line  16,  after  "  district,"  to  insert — 

"  And  the  Education  Dei«rliDeiit  shaU  (eicept 
in  the  case  of  populous  parishes  cootaining  not 
less  than  7,000  inhabitants)  cause  a  united 
schoot  district  to  be  formed  b?  the  grouping  of 
parishes,  such  icboal  district  to  contain  in  the 


aggregate  not  less  than  7/KX>  inhabitants,  aod 
iipoD  such  union  shall  cause  a  school  board  to 

be  formed  for  such  united  school  district." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  erid,  he  objected 
to  the  clause  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
miduly  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  which  waa  sure  to  be 
desirous  of  making  the  districts  as  large  aa 
possible. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  whether  any  unioQ  of  parishes  could 
take  place  without  notice  being  given  and 
a  local  inquiry  held  P 

Mb.  W.  K.  FORSTEA  sdid,  that  the 
union  of  districts  under  the  operation  of 
the  clause  would  not  be  carried  into  effect 
without  due  notice,  or  without  the  power 
of  protest  being  conceded. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  lo. 

Clauses  34  to  39,  induuve,  agreed  lo. 

Clause  40  (Small  parish). 

CoLONXi.  D  YOTT  asked  whether,  in  tho 
case  of  a  small  parish  where  there  were  no 
children,  it  would  be  united  with  an  adjoin- 
ing parish  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  di»< 
tnct,  and  so  woula  be  rated  for  an  object 
from  which  it  would  derive  no  benefit  P 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  if  a 
of  being 
walma«t 

got  to  consider  children  as  his  natural 
enemies — that  parish  would  be  left  alone. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  41  to  44,  inclusive,  agreed  lo. 

Clause  45  (School  fiind  of  school  board). 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  moved  to 
define  the  grants  by  inserting  the  words 
"  granted  by  the  Education  Department." 
The  clause  wouM  then  run  thus — 

"  All  moneys  received  as  fees  from  schalais, 
or  granted  b^  the  EducatJoo  Department  out  ot 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  grante 
were  not  made  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, but  by  Parliament.     He  promised  to 


the  Vice-President  that  the  money  was  not 

E anted  by  Parliament  to  each  school,  A 
rge  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament,  out  of 
which  grants  were  made  to  each  school  by 
the  Education  Department  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  teithdraun. 
Sot  HENltY  HOARE  moved  to  report 
pTogreM.  ["OhjOhl"]  He  mado  the  motion 
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after  coDsulting  tbe  hon.  memben  around 
liim.  There  were  Boms  very  imporUnt 
uneadments  to  be  moved  in  this  cl&use, 
irbicb  involved  the  whole  question  of  ratine, 
vid  he  asked  whether  it  was  reaeonable 
to  proceed  with  the  diaciuman  xt  that  boor. 
["Goon!-] 

Mb.  W.  R  FORSTEE  isid,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw 
the  motioD.  The  discussion  on  the  clause 
might  not  be  finished,  but  at  all  events  thej 
«oiud  go  OD  with  it  for  bolf-an-hour. 

Motion,  bj  leave,  withdravm. 

Sm  MASSEY  IXIPES  wid,  he  would 
propose  in  p^e  18.  line  24,  to  leave  out 
''  onj  deficiency  shall  be  raised  by  the  echool 
board  as  proviaed  by  this  Act,"  and  insert — 

"Any  farther  requisite  amount,  whether  for 
Satiaf  jiOK  pu^  »r  future  liabilities,  shsJI  be  paid 
OS  provided  by  this  Aet  by  rating  authority  out 
of  the  local  raid;  ProvidedalwBys.lhatthBeuni 
so  paid  tor  this  object  shall  not  eiceed  in  any 
one  year  the  amount  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  area  iocluded  in 
Uie  school  districts." 

He  said  that  while  lie  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  a^ree  with 
the  mode  or  means  by  which  the  object 
was  sought  to  bo  attained.  On  looking  at 
the  Bill,  he  found  it  wae  a  Bill  for  the 
public  elementary  education  of  the  people ; 
the  obvious  inference  would  be  that  the 
public  would  pay  for  it.  He  contended 
that  education  was  a  national  duty  and 
respon^biUty,  and  therefore  a  natiootu  obli- 
gation. The  requisite  expenditure  should 
be  wholly  defrayed  from  contributions 
levied  from  the  community  at  large,  all 
claaeea  were  equally  interested.  Every 
man  should  therefore  pay  according  to  his 
means,  and  every  description  of  propertv 
should  pay  its  fair  quota.  When  the  Bill 
was  introduced  it  contained  a  clause  (84) 
which  professed  to  limit  the  rate,  and  the 
Vice-President  hod  said  tbot  it  would  not 
exceed  3d.  in  the  pound,  but  the  Committee 
had  no  guarantee  for  that  assertion.  In  the 
Bill,  OS  amended,  they  hod  no  security  for 
that.  They  were  told  it  would  not  exceed 
3d.,  but  that  was  no  security.  He  contended 
that  the  principle  on  which  Qovemment 
grants  were  to  oe  made  should  be  incor* 
poreted  in  the  Bill,  so  that  the  Committee 
misht  blow  whether  the  payment  vras  to 
be  Tor  results  or  by  capitation  giant.  They 
ought  to  have  oomething  stable  and  statu- 
tory, and  not  to  depend  on  the  whim  and 
caprices  of  every  successive  Educational 
Department  The  Revised  Code  woe  the 
nuMter-key  of  theii  pontion;  withont  it 


theywere  soiling  without  a  mast,  they  were 
a  ship  without  a  rudder.  No  Bill  was  ever 
presented  to  Parliament  eo  lax,  so  loose  in 
Its  provisions — Parliament  was  never  before 
asked  to  place  auch  implicit  faith,  hope,  and 


men).  The  right  hen.  gentleman  asked 
the  Committee  to  give  him  a  blank  cheque, 
which  was  treating  hon.  members  like  the 
children  whom  they  were  seekiiv  to  edu- 
cate ;  they  were  told  to  shut  their  eyes, 
open  their  mouths,  and  be  thankful  for  aor- 
thing  the  Educational  Department  would 
give  them;  and  the  powere  in  this  Bill  wero 
monstrous.  They  were  absolute,  arbitrary, 
uDparliamentary,and unconstitutional.  Talk 
of  local  administration  and  local  control,  it 
was  a  delusion  and  a  myth.  Local  boarda 
would  be  mere  machinee  and  instruments 
to  find  the  sinews  of  war  and  carry  out  the 
instructionB  of  the  Educational  Department. 
He  used  to  think  that  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  was  the  greatest  autocrat 
in  the  Hoose,  and  the  only  man  who  codH 
make  an  Act   of  Parliament  without  the 


first  created,  vros  only  a  bashaw  with  one 
tail,  though  other  appendages  hod  »nce 
been  added,  compared  wiu  the  Great 
Mogul  who  would  be  created  by  this  BiU, 
and  who  ought  to  be  much  more  inbllible 
than  the  Pope.  The  Vice-President  hod  said 
that  the  rate  would  not  exceed  3d.  in  the 
pound ;  but  he  would  be  glad  to  have  some 

Ereof  tnat  it  would  not  exceed  this  amount. 
le  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
conmder  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  on  a  parish  with  300  inhabitants,  60 
children  who  would  go  to  school,  and  a 
rateable  value  of  £2,000.  The  coet  of  the 
school  and  the  achoolmaater's  house  and  the 
site  would  be  £500,  which  be  suppoeed 
might  be  borrowed  for  30  years  at  six  per 
cent.  The  expenses  would  be  these — the 
annual  payment  of  principal  and  interest, 
£30;  60  children  at  30s.  each,  £75;  le- 
poire,  furniture,  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  £10; 
total,  £115.  The  receipts  would  be — from 
GoTemment  SO  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of 
the  children,  £37. 10s. ;  from  J50  children, 
2d.  each  for  40  weeks,  £17 ;  rate  at  3d.  in 
the  pound  on  £3,000,  £26  ^  total,  £71).  10a., 
which  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  £35.  lOs. 
Another  rate  of  4)d.  in  the  poimd  must  be 
levied  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficieDcy. 
Take  a  larger  parish  with  a  rateable  value 
of  £4,000,  a  population  of  600,  and  100 
children;  the  cost  of  a  build iug could  not 
be  leu  than  £760,  the  expenses  would  be  m 
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foSovB : — Aanua]  paTment  on  building  ac- 
count, £45;  100  childrenataOs.  each,  £160; 
repairs,  furniture,  ftnd  apparotus,  £20; 
making  a  total  of  £315.  Tlie  receipts 
would  be — the  Oovenuuent  grant,  equal 
to  half  the  cost  of  education,  £7S;  the 
children's  pence,  £34;  and  a  3d.  rate  on 
£4,000,  £S0;  making  a  toto!  of  £159.  This 
left  a  deficiency  of  £06,  or  more  than  die 
amount  of  another  3d.  rate.  Thus  in  one 
coae  a  rate  of  7jd,  was  required,  and  in  the 
other  of  6d.  He  truafea  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  notice  these  figures,  which 
were  Buhstantiated  b;  bis  own  (Sir  Maaaey 
Ijopes'}  experience,  and  he  was  connected 
wiu  aeveral  Bchook,  and  had  himself  built 
two  or  three.  He  based  hischief  ohjeclion 
to  the  rating  principle  of  this  Bill  on  this 
bet — that  it  imposed  a  fresh  impost,  a 
noTBl  rate  exceptionally  upon  one  descrip- 
tion of  property  alone.  He  asbed  was  edu- 
cation for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  la^ij^. 


What  had  lately  added  eo  much  impetus, 
and  given  such  stimulus  to  the  almoBt 
nniversal  desire  for  the  extension  of  educar 
tion,  made  this  want  absolutely  and  im- 
peratively  necessary  P  They  had  handed 
OTer — not  only  entrusted — political  power 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  had  given 
them  a  preponderating  influence  in  public 
i^irs;  they  felt  that  their  poeaession  of 
that  power  would  be  a' danger  to  the  State 
nnless  they  enabled  them  to  use  it  bene- 
ficially for  the  common  weal ;  if  that  power 
was  abused,  or  not  rightly  directed,  the 
itability,  security  of  alTproperty  would  be 
weakened,  the  pros^rity  and  safety  of  all 
classes  would  be  enaangered  ;  and  as  it  was 
an  axiom  that  the  man  who  reaped  a  benefit 
should  bear  the  boiden,  why  was  the 
bniden  in  this  instance  to  be  borne  by  one 
deacripUon  of  property  alone  P  Both  sides 
of  the  House  hadgreat  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Qoveniment,  who,  last  year, 

Cmised  to  bring  in  a  BiU  to  deal  with 
d  taxation,  and  refused  a  Royal  Com- 
mission because  it  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
question  speedily,  and  who  kid  appointed  a 
committee,  the  scope  of  whose  inquiry  was 
00  restricted  that  it  did  not  at  all  touch  the 
Tita1  principle.  The  Oovemment  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  earnest,  or  acting  in 
guod  &ith ;  they  had  added  injury  to  in- 
justice ;  when  asked  for  bread  they  had 
given  a  stone  ;  when  asked  for  a  remission 
of  taxation,  ther  had  imposed  new  taxation ; 
when  asked  to  loosen  fetters,  they  had  ex- 
ercised ingenuity  in  riTeting  them  more 


securely.  How  had  local  burdens  of  late 
years  Mcome  so  oppresaiTe  P  By  their  pur- 
suing precisely  the  same  course  as  ther  were 
about  to  take  now.  It  is  not  only  by  the 
augmentation  of  old  cbargee,  but  by  the 
impoeitJon  of  new  ones  totally  unconnected 
with  the  poor  rate.  If  tliere  was  to  be  a 
compulaon'  rate,  every  description  of  pro- 
perty ought  to  contribute  to  it,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  unjust  exemptions  and  no 
impolitic  privileges.  Admitting  the  object 
to  be  good,  he  would  cheerfully  pay 
any  amount  of  rate,  provided  it  waa 
spread  fairly  over  the  whole  communi^, 
and  each  man  paid  according  to  his 
means.  If  religion  were  not  ignored  in 
this  scheme  of  national  education,  he  be- 
lieved nothing  would  more  tend  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  diminish  pauperism  as  well  as  crime. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  one  of 
bis  reasons  for  imposing  the  rate  upon  one 
description  of  property  alone  was  that  it 
would  decrease  pauperism.  He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentlemnn  whether  he  was 
of  opinion  that  pauperism  would,  by  these 
led  in  the  same  proportion 
last  three 


means,  be  decreased 


miB,  m  ueunwieu  lu  uiu  BHme  proportion 
as  it  had  increased  during  the  last  three 
years— namely,  by  about  £1,250,000.  Ha 
sympathised  with  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  contending  for  religious  equality  under 
the  operation  of  this  Bill,  and  be  called 
upon  them  to  assist  him  in  trying  to  get 
rating  equality.  His  contention  was  that 
national  education  was  a  national  reipon- 
aibilitv,  and  that  being  a  national  re- 
sponsimlity,  it  ought  to  involve  nniversal 
liability.  In  conclusion  he  moved  his  amend- 

ViscouNT  MAHON  said,  what  they 
wanted  to  know  was  the  maximum  of  tb» 
educational  rate  that  would  be  asked  for. 
One  ground  on  which  they  ought  to  know 
it  was  that  building  grants  were  to  be 
abolished,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
Ueman  the  Yice-President  of  the  Council 
would  use  hin  newly -acquired  infiueocMiD 
the  Cabinet  to  obtain  some  security  in  this 
reapect.  In  the  Bill,  as  originallv  printed, 
there  waa  a  clause  which  provided  tliat  an 
additional  Parliamentary  grant  should  he 
given  in  certun  cases  where  the  rate  did 
not  come  up  to  lOs.  per  child ;  but  he  failed 
to  find  any  such  provision  in  the  Bill  as 
reprinted.  He  represented  a  large  agricul- 
tural county  (Suffolk),  in  which  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  local 
taxation,  which  increased  year  by  year, 
which,  in  10  years,  had  increased  by  nearly 
£3,000,000,  and  which,  between  18684, 
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had  increased   by  aboat  £175,000.      On 

these  groonds,  be  should  support  the  amend- 

M&.  LIDDELL  said,  local  rates  were 
greater  burdens  in  towns  than  in  counties, 
and  be  ahould  TOte  for  fixing  a  maximiun 
on  the  broad  principle  involved  in  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Cobden,  that— 

"All  GovernniaDts  lire  profuse  in  their  ezpen- 
djture ;  I  have  faith  !□  no  Ooverament  on  that 
^  If  you  <iraDt  to  make  Govennnent 
i,  jaM  can  always  do  It  by  stopfdng 


of  education  should  be  posh>onad  until  a 
decision  was  come  to  on  the  subject  of 

House  ntmad. 

Committee  iep(wt  progreas ;  to  Nt  a^ain 
upon  7%UTiday. 


A\ 


ths  suppilea." 

This  was  the  principle  he  (Mr.  Liddell) 
would  apgl;  to  school  boards,  for  if  they 
had  unlimited  power  of  levying  rat^  there 
would  be  no  aecurity  for  their  economy. 
It  was  desirable  either  to  fix  a  mATimiim 
or  to  separate  this  particular  rata  from 
other  rates,  and  call  it  the  education  rate. 
Then  the  ratepayers  would  know  what  they 
pud  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Bill 
and  at  the  election  of  school  boards  special 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  rate  and 
means  taken  to  limit  it.  The  limit  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  friend  (Sir  Massey  Lopes) 
might  ^fobably  be  shown  in  subsequent 
discussions  to  be  too  low;  but  he  should 
like  to  naU  the  Qovemment  to  their  pro- 
position that  the  rate  should  not  exceed  3d. 
in  the  pound. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  srid,  that  this 
important  question  would  be  raised  after- 
wsfds  on  an  amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vemon 
Harcourt),  and  he  thought  it  had  better  be 
_  discussed  then,  and  that  the  present  clause 
'should  now  be  passed.  He  should,  at  the 
proper  time,  feel  bound  to  show  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  charge  for  the  pnr- 
pOMB  of  the  Bill  would  exceed  3d.  in  the 
ponnd.  With  regard  to  the  figures  of  the 
ion.  baronet  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  he  must, 
at  tha  first  blush  dispute  most  of  the  items; 
but  he  would  look  into  the  matter  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  aeoesaaiy  to  bring  back  into  the 
Bill  ■  maximum  clause.  But  he  would 
remind  hon.  members  that  a  rate  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  measure,  ana  if  they 
did  not  get  a  rate,  they  could  not  have 
oompulso^  provisions  in  respect  to  schools 
unless  at  the  expense  of  the  central  funds 
of  tie  State,  He  was  aware  that  objectionB 
were  taken  to  the  inddeace  of  rates;  but 
that  mat«r  was  being  inquired  into  by  a 
committee,  and  he  did  not  understand  that 
it  waadeaied  oo  any  tide  that  the  question 
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Bill  eomidtred  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  46  (School  fund  of  school  board). 

Proceedings  resumed  on  amendment  pro- 
posed [6th  July],  in  page  16,  line  2t  to 
leave  out  the  words  "any  deficiency  ^all 
be  raised  bv  the  school  board  as  provided 
by  this  Act,"  in  order  to  insert  the  won!*— 

"  Any  fuithei  requisite  smoimt,  wbHber  for 
satisf  jing  past  or  tutute  lisbilitiee,  shdl  be  p^ 
03  provided  by  this  Act  by  rating  ftuihority  out 
-'  the  local  rate :  Provided  alwiys,  That  the 

m  so  paid  for  this  object  shall  not  exceed  in 

y  one  year  the  amount  ot  one  penny  in  the 
potud  on  the  rateable  VKtue  a(  the  aiea  iDoluded 
■"  the  school  districts."— (Sir  Jftuiey  Lcpn.) 

Qoestioa   again    proposed,    "That  ttie 

ords  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  daose." 

Ms.  MELLY  Bud,  he  wished  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey 
Lopes),  and  on  the  other  band  to  express 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  provieiun  liodting  the  rate  to  Sd.  in  the 
pound.  Those  who  heard  the  dose  of  IJbe 
debate  on  Tuesday  last  would  remember 
with  great  satisfaction  the  able  remailm 
which  were  made  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  the  very  strong  case  he  made  out 
asmst  an  increase  m  rates,  looking  to 
tneir  present  most  iniquitous  incidence. 
Still,  the  case  of  the  coontiy  was  not 
stronger  than  that  of  the  towns,  and  he  wna 
exwedineiy  glad  the  sting  was  taken  out  of 
what  fell  &om  the  hon.  baronet  by  the 
epeech  of  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell).  To  some 
extent  ho  questioned  the  figufes  adduced 
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br  the  hon.  barousL  They  were  both 
school  managers — one  in  the  countrj,  and 
the  other  in  the  town,  and  that  wat  one 
reason  wbj  their  experience  might  differ. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  rather 
incorrect  in  the  general  statement  that  the 
eiponditore  was  SOs.  per  child,  for  that 
fig^  covered  the  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment and  of  its  inspection,  and,  dedncting 
these,  the  cost  of  education  might  be  set 
down  at  37s.  a  child.  The  hoc.  baronet 
spoke  of  a  scbocJ  for  100  cliildren 
pariBh,  the  rateable  value  of  vhtch 
£4,000,  and  the  population  600;  and  he 
putdownthecoBtat £S16a year.  Bytaking 
278.  instead  of  SOs.,  he  reduced  this 
amount  by  ^£15.  The  ConBoUdatod  Fond 
Tould  pay  £76 ;  the  school  pence  would 
produce  £34 ;  a  rat«  of  3d.  would  yield 
£50 ;  and  the  deficiencj  would  be  X66. 
He  agreed  with  this ;  but  the  hon.  baronet 

Sroposed  that  the  parish  should  pay  only 
d.  in  the  pound,  which  on  £4,000  would 
produce  £1Q.  13s.,  and  that  it  should  come 
on  the  nation  for  abalanca  of  £165.  Thug 
the  ratepayers  would  guarantee  a  maximum 
of  Id.  in  the  ponod,  or  £ia  13s.,  and  would 
spend  ^21S ;  but  they  would  not  stop  there. 
The  Vice-Preaidant  of  the  Council  had  sud 
that  the  rating  principle  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Bill,  audit  waa  understood  that  the 
3d.  rate  was  generally  accepted  \  but  pre- 
caution  should  be  taken  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  rat«  would  not  exceed  that  amount 
of  3d,  in  the  pound.  As  the  Ctovemmeot 
had  given  up  the  building  grants,  through 
the  means  of  which  they  exerrased  some 
control  as  b)  the  proper  building  of  the 
schools,  he  suggested  that  they  should  lend 
money  for  the  purpose  at  SJ  or  4  per  cent., 
and  then  they  would  be  placed  in  the 


mtrolling  position  as  that  they  had  aban- 
aoned  by  giving  up  the  building  grants. 
Many   of  tbeae  schools,   destdned  for  the 


education  of  the  most  wretched  and  dirtiest 
class  of  the  community,  would  prove 
fitilures  unlets  they  were  supplied,  especially 
in  large  towns,  with  complete  sanitary 
arrangements.  If  ever  there  was  a  national 
object  for  which  the  national  funds  might 
be  applied,  it  was  surely  the  advancement 
of  education.  Drainage  was  not  more  im- 
portant than  education,  and  yet  loans  at  3 
Eer  cent,  repayable  in  30  years,  were  made 
y  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
draining.  If  he  were  asked  from  what 
funds  the  monev  which  he  proposed  should 
be  lent  for  building  schools  was  to  be  drawn, 
he  would  remark  that  the  Savings  Banks 
balances  might  wdl  be  employed  for  the 


the  rates  and  school  pence  would  be 
pledged  for  the  interest,  and  the  sites  of 
land,  ever  increasing  in  value,  would  be 
securi^  for  the  capitu.  At  the  same  time, 
education  would,  as  they  all  knew,  diminish 
the  police  and  poor  rates,  and,  consequently, 
increase  the  power  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay 
the  education  rate.  He  shoifld  support  the 
re-insertion  in  the  Bill  of  the  Sd.  maximum, 
and  he  could  not  imagine  why  it  had  ever 
been  knocked  outj  hut  he  would  oppose 
the  proposal  for  a  Id.  rate,  as  being  utterly 
insumcieut.  National  education  was,  as  the 
hon.  baronet  well  said,  a  national  respon- 
sibility, and  ought  to  involve  univenal 
liability;  butthe  doctrine  thattaxation  and 
representation  went  together  waa  a  safe 
doctrine,  and,  under  the  limitations  be  had 
urged,  he  thought  the  Committee  wonld 
hardly  be  inclined  to  leave  the  masagemeDt 
of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  locality 
if  the  liability  of  the  locality  was  to  be 
limitad  to  £lT  out  of  £166,  or  only  10  per 
cent 

Sia  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
that  what  he  objected  to  was  not  so  much 
the  late  itself  as  the  levying  it  only  on  one 
particular  kind  of  property.  Wheait  was 
proposed  to  levy  a  special  local  tax  for  a 
new  purpose,  he  could  not  tmderstand  why 
it  should  be  levied  on  one  class  of  property 
alone  when  it  was  allowed  that  ell  the 
community  would  be  benefited  by  the 
expenditure.  In  the  United  States,  the 
expenditure  for  the  common  school  system 
was  borne  by  a  perceotage  levied  equally 
on  all  kinds  of  property ;  and  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  not  only  waa  this  principle  ■ 
adopted,  but  a  poll-tKE  of  $1  per  bead  was 
also  levied  on  all  the  registered  voters.  In 
Upper  Canada,  the  Provincial  Lwislature 
voted  an  annus!  grant  for  teachers'^  salaries 
and  school  furniture  on  condition  that  an 
equal  sum  should  be  supplied  from  local 
sources,  and  the  burthen  thus  locally  borne 
was  placed  on  all  kinds  of  property.  Now, 
whv  should  that  system  not  be  applied 
unaer  this  iffill.  The  right  ban.  genueman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  might  plead  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  Select  Committee 
was  considering  the  whole  question  of  local 
taxation ;  but  he  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacb) 
believed  the  feet  to  be  that  that  committee 
was  not  considering  what  dam  of  property 
should  be  liable  to  local  taxatioi^  but 
whether  local  rates  should  he  divided 
between  otraer  and  occupier,  and  in  what 
proportion  they  should  be  borne  by  them 
respectively.     That  inqoiiy   in    no   way 
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touched  the  Question  whether  letl  property 
should  hIodb  bear  the  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion. This  was  a  queetion  which  the 
OoTemmeDt  would  ha  compelled  to  take 
into  their  coueideratioii  next  session :  ^et 
they  selected  this  verj  time  for  proposing 
to  levy  ft  new  tax  entirely  on  real  property — 
a  tax  which  was  quite  unknown  in  axtf 
other  part  of  the  world.  He  thought  this 
new  rate  should  have  been  placed  on  some, 
more  Uix  and  equitable  basis— if  nothing 
better  could  be  suggested  the  baaia  of  the 
income  tax  might  nave  been  selected  ;  but 
to  propose  that  it  should  be  levied  on  real 
property  alone  would  be  felt  to  be  most 
mifur  and  unjust  by  a  large  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  aubjects. 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOUHT  aaid^  it 
appeared  that  they  had  left  the  religious 
difficulty  behind  only  to  eul«r  apon  a  new 
difficult  quite  as  great — nunely,  the  pecu- 
niaiT  difficulty  of  this  BilL  The  proposa]  of 
tiieGovemment  inCIaases43and  46  waste 
establish  a  achool  fundand  determine  how  it 
wasto  be  raised.  In  the  first place^ there  was 
to  be  pud  into  that  fund  a  certain  amount 
from  school  fees;  secondly,  there  was  to 
be  paid  into  that  fund  a  certwi  amount 
&om  imperial  taxation,  and  the  whole  resi- 
due, whatever  it  was,  was  to  fall  on  local 
taxation.  This  question  seemed  to  him, 
more  than  any  other,  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  measure.  They  might  arrange  the 
machine  as  they  pleased,  hut  if  the  spring 
would  not  work  the  machine  would  be 
-worthless.  Be  very  much  questioned 
whether  the  pecuniary  arrangement  of  the 
Bill  wasHUch  as  would  prove  effuctive.  On 
whom  would  the  portion  of  the  fund  to  be 
derived  from  local  taxation  mainly  fallF 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  financial  geniua  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  believed 
they  were  now  raiaing  an  amount  of  impe- 
rial taxation  from  the  peopleof  this  country 
with  less  oppresaiveneBB  than  ever  attended 
the  levying  of  any  similar  amount 

tionon  any  other  nation  in  t''" 

policy  of  Sir  Robert  I'eel 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, and  to  relieve  more  particularly 
thepoorer  classes  of  the  population.  There 
■was  still  much  to  bo  done  in  that  direction, 
and  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer vrould  before  long  be  able  to  give 
the  wage-earning  class  the  beneht  of  a  free 
breakfast  table.  But  local  taxation  was 
not  ftdminiatered  by  Parliament  or  bj 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  under- 
stood the  principles  of  finance,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  present  state  of  our  local 


orld.    The 
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taxation  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  It 
was  unequal  in  its  incidence  as  regarded 
classes,  and  unfair  in  its  incidence  as  re- 
garded property.  It  was  impassible  to 
defend  it  on  any  principle  of  reason  or 
justice.  The  difterence  between  local  and 
imperial  taxation  reminded  him  of  nothino; 
so  much  as  the  cleanlineaa  of  the  DnteS 
people.  They  made  their  rooms  extremely 
clean,  and  swept  all  the  dirt  under  the  bed. 
We  had  earned  our  system  of  imperial 
taxation  to  great  perfection,  and  swept  the 
whole  of  our  financual  rubtush  under  the 
bed  of  local  tsxslion.  We  had  in  the 
resiilt  arrived  at  a  chaos  of  blundering  in-  ■ 
justice,  which  must  very  soon  tad  in  paro- 
chial inaolvency.  Was  that  the  basis  on 
which  they  should  levy  a  new  burden  P  It 
was  not' a  question  between  land  and  town. 
It  had  been  tbought  just  and  necessary  to 
take  the  tax  off  cqm ;  but  house  rent  was  an 
axticleoffirstimportancetothepoorman.  It 
wasthe  first  necessity  of  life.  It  meant  the 
decent  oomforta  of  his  family,  the  health  of 
bia  Bona,  and  the  virtue  of  his  daughters ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  they  were  goin^to 
place  this  heavy  burden  of  a  new  tax,  T'or 
the  increased  rate  meant  nothing  but  an 
enhanced  house  rent.  He  might  be  told 
that  in  the  case  of  poor  people  they  could 
remit  the  rata ;  but  of  aU  forms  of  alma- 

Siving  remisBion  of  rates  was  the  most 
emaraiising ;  and  while  remittiiig  the  rate 
to  the  CBjeleaa  and  improvident,  they  vrould 
have  to  levy  it  on  the  thrifty  and  provident 
artisan,  who  was  able  to  pay  only  because 
he  vras  more  indastrioiut  and  self-denying 
than  the  good-for-nothing,  to  whom  it  was 
remitted.  Such  was  the  nsture  of  the  tax  ; 
and  on  what  districts  would  it  fall  P  On 
the  poorest  districts— on  the  east  of  Lon- 
don—on tbe  slums  of  Liverpool,  and  places 
of  that  kind,  which  had  the  fewest  scuools, 
because  they  were  tbe  least  able  to  provide 
them.  They  were  going  to  levy  this  new 
tax  principally  in  the  most  neglected  parts 
of  the  country,  which  were  least  able  to 
bear  the  burden.  That  was  not  aU.  In 
those  districts  the  people  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  school  fees,  and  tV  consequence  was, 
the  rate  would  not  only  hare  to  build  the 
school  where  there  was  no  school,  and  to 
support  the  schoolmaster,  but  to  pay  school 
fees  also.  Who  were  to  pay  these  school 
fees  P  The  provident  artisan,  who  was  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  improvident  artisan, 
who  made  himself  by  his  own  conduct  eo 
poor  that  he  could  not  pay  school  fees  for 
nis  own  children.  The  consequence  ofthia 
state  of  thinga  wonld  be  to  m^  the  whol« 
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syBtem  of  the  Bill  stink  in  Qio  noatrila  of 
tbe  people,  who  would  leject  it  with  dis- 
gust,   jf  the}'  did  not  limit  this  rate,  and 


.  i  the  pBople  an  aaaitmice  that  the  new 
burden  would  not  be  such  aa  thej  feared  it 
would  turn  out  to  be,  they  would  do  a  most 
unjust  and  impolitic  thing,  -which  would 
render  the  whole  meaaure  of  national  edu' 
cation  absolutely  unworkable.  Nor  did  he 
believe,  aa  had  been  suggested,  that  the 
GoTemment  could  and  would  step  in  if  the 
localities  failed  to  do  their  dutj.  The  aame 
promise  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  riverfl,  but  nothing  had  erer  corns  of 
it.  If  thej  wanted  to  float  this  Bill,  ii  thejr 
wanted  to  get  the  ship  over  the  bar,  thej 
must  lighten  it  of  the  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion. It  was  said,  where  will  jou  put  the 
burden?  He  proposed  exactly  to  reverse 
the  operation  Of  the  Oovemment  plan — to 
limit  the  amount  which  the  local  rates 
would  contribute,  and  to  make  the  imperial 
treasoTf  bear  the  residuary  charge  what- 
ever it  might  be.  This  was  an  imperial 
necessitj,  and  onght  to  be  an  imperial 
charge.  Money  for  the  Bupportof  the  army 
aodnavy  was  not  levied  by  local  rates:  and 
he  would  ask  whether  the  enemy,  against 
whom  by  this  Bill  they  were  doing  battle. 
was  not  aa  real  as  the  enemy  contemplatea 
bj  the  army  and  navy  estimates  P  Millions 
were  being  speift  to  protect  the  conntry 
agtunat  an  invasion  which  had  never 
occurred,  and  which  he  did  not  think  was 
likely  ever  to  occur.  But  here  at  home, 
and  in  eveiy  town  and  hamlet  of  the 
country,  a  hostile  force  of  ignorance  and 
vice  was  encamped  against  which  they 
were  striving  to  make  head.  The  hon. 
baronet  opposite  had  mentioned  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Two  or  three  days  ago 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  had  been 
good  enough  to  give  him  a  pamphlet  show- 
ing what  was  done  there  in  the  cause  of 
education.  That  little  Sute,  out  of  its 
Stat«  funds,  expended  upon  education  an 
amount  latver  by  several  thotuand  pounds 
than  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Bridsh 
Empire  in  the  same  direction.  The  House 
had  passed  large  votes,  of  which  hon.  mem- 
bers— on  the  Liberal  side,  at  all  events- 
were  now  ashamed,  for  purposes  of  fortifi' 
cations,  and,  prooably,  they  would  be 
aaksd  to  make  further  votes  for  the  same 
object  this  year.  One-tenth  part  of  the 
money  thus  spent  on  fortifications  would 
have  sufficed  to  cover  the  country  with 
schools  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
system  of  State  expenditure  thus  adopted 
he  couU  only    describe  as  having   been 


characterised,  on  the  one  hand,  by  foolish 
extravagance,  and,  on  the  other,  by  foolish 
parrimony.  They  were  constantly  reminded 
of  the  enormous  assistance  which  had  been 


derived  &om  voluntary  aubgcriptions  in  this 
country.  He  had  looked  into  the  navy  esti- 
mates lately,  and  found  that  the  last  iron- 
clad which  was  built  cost  a  sum  about 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  sdIh 
scriptions  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
Having  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  coat  of 
engines  of  war  when  the  expense  of  fitting 
up  a  school  was  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
a  cannon,  the  House  might  furly  borrow 
from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  from  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend  and  col- 
league the  Minister  for  War,  as  much 
money  to  relieve  local  taxation  as  was 
necessary  to  mske  this  a  workable  Bill. 
Ke  might  be  told  that  his  proposal  was  not 
very  consistent  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingbam  (Mi. 
Dixon)  and  others  who  represented  the 
League.  He  had  no  authority  to  speak  for 
them,  but  his  proposal  was  certainly  not 
inconsistent  with  the  original  scheme  of  the 
League.  Their  original  proposal  was  that 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  for  education 
should  come  from  imperial  taxation ;  and 
thepropoial  eitherof  toe  hon.  baronet  oppo- 
site (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  or  his  own,  waa 
nc^  inconsistent  with  that.  The  League, 
no  doubt,  had  been  willing  that  one-third 
of  the  necessary  amount  should  be  levied 
by  local  rating;  but  that  was  npon  the 
assiunption  that  the  schools  were  to  be  &ee. 
It  never  was  intended  that  one  payment 
should  first  be  made  by  the  parents  m  tha 
shape  of  rates,  and  then  that  the  children 
should  pay  the  amount  over  again  in  the 
shape  of  school  fees.  It  had  now  been 
deaded  that  one^xth  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  school  pence;  and,  therefore,  he 
proposed  that  the  local  charge  should  be 
diminished  to  that  extent,  or  made  another 
sixth.     From  the  proposition  that  imperial 


administration  to  render  this  efficient,  there 
must  exist  some  local  interest  which  would 
act  as  a  check  upon  expenditure.  That 
local  interest,  however,  ought  to  be  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  point  that  was  consis- 
tent with  effective  administration.  A  fixed 
rate,  tay  of  id.,  would  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  expenditure  in  the  particulai 
locality  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  liatdlity 
weiB  adjusted  to  a  certain  proportion  of  tha 
expenditure,  for  thereby  a  airect  interest 
was  created  in  keeping  down  ths  total  oot- 
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lay.  The  leaaon  he  bad  adoptMl,  in  the 
Eunendineiit  wbicli  he  proposed  should  be 
made  io  the  46th  cl&uae,  this  limit  of  one* 
edxth,  was  becanee  that  figuie  seemed  to 
have  emsuaMd  origuiall;  bom  the  Trea- 
may  bench,  the  right  hon.  ji^DLleman 
having  BUgzested  that  a  voluntaiy  school, 
which  raised  b;  subscriptions  one-dxth  of 
its  eipendituie,  Bhould  in  virtue  of  such 
BubecrJptioD,  be  entitled  to  a  grant  from 
the  State.  If  that  was  good  for  a  Tolun- 
torj  school,  whj  should  it  not  be  equally 
good  for  a  rate-supported  school  ?  The 
qnestiou  had  l>eea  asked  whether  a  share 
in  the  goTenunent  of  the  school  ought 
to  be  intrusted  to  persons  whose  pecu- 
niary contributions  were  so  limited  in 
amount.  But  an  instance  was  mentioned 
in  a  letter  which  had  reached  him  where 
contributes  of  £30  shared  iu  administerinfr 
the  KTennee  of  a  school  amounting  to  £000 
a  year.  It  was  said  that  the  proposal  now 
made  would  interfere  with  the  system  of 
payment  by  results ;  because  the  imperial 
exchequer  would  have  to  pa;  not  only  for 
the  excellence  of  the  BChooL  but  ako  a 
residoary  lump  sum.  But  that  was  also 
the  original  plan  of  the  Government  as 
embodied  in  the  84th  clause,  which 


then  a  farther  sum  to  make  up  the  defi- 
dency.  Between  the  proposal  of  the  hon, 
baronet  opposite  and  his  own  there  was  no 
diffirence  in  prindple,  and  be  was  quite 
satisfied  either  to  vote  for  the  motiou  ot  the 
hon.  baronet  or  that  the  hon.  baronet  ehonld 
vote  for  his.  What  they  Ijoth  desired  was 
the  adoption  of  some  prmciple  that  would 
limit  the  local  rate.  The  other  day  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  been  good 
enough  to  refer  to  the  want  of  experience 
of  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  and 
to  say  that  when  they  knew  a  little  more 
about  the  subject  they  would  feel  less  coa- 
hdence  in  their  own  recommendations.  He 
might  take  advantage  of  the  motto  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  rendered 
bmiliar — "  SSsae  omnia  Atee  taiui  ett  ado- 
Itteentulit,''  and  reply  that  the  youn^  men 
below  the  gangway  were  quite  wiUmg  in 
this  instance  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Gama- 
liel of  political  wisdom,  who  had  told  them 
that  ''national  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
edocation  would  never  be  raised  by  a  plan 
based  on  the  increase  of  local  taxation."  He 
hoped  the  right  hon,  gentleman  would.re- 
member  the  principle  which  he  himself  thus 
laid  down— that  the  increased  charge  ought 


to  come  out  of  imperial,  not  local  taxation. 
This  queatioD  seemed  to  him  to  lie  at  the 
very  root  of  tiie  Bill,  and  the  division 
about  to  be  takwi  would  be  a  test  division ; 
for,  12  months  hence,  when  they  tried  to 
levT  the  rate,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Bill  would  be  determined  by  the  principle 
^  which  might  be  adopted  that  evening. 
j  If  failure  should  then  result,  through  the 
'  odium  and  pressure  of  local  taxation,  he 
would  hare  the  sadsfiuttiou  of  feeling  that 
he  was  not  responeiblB  for  that  failure,  and 
that  he  had  striven  to  exclude  fiom  the 


Ma.  W.  E.  FOKSTERsud,  that  the  last 
time  the  Bill  was  under  discusaion  hs 
had  offered  some  explanations  on  this,  sub- 
ject. He  fully  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  fiiend  (Mr.  Vernon  Haicouitl  that 
this  was  a  test  clause,  and,  indeed.  Wore 
he  bronght  in  the  present  BiU  he  had  sup- 
posed that  tliis  might  be  the  point  on  which 
the  greatest  interest  would  be  exdted. 
Before  commencing  his  reply  to  the  eloquent 


misrepreeentadon. 
He  understood  his  hon.  and  learned  fiieod 
to  say  that  the  rate  would  fall  on  the  east 
of  London  and  the  slums  of  Liverpool;  but 
surely  he  could  not  have  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  rate  would  be  levied 
exclndvely  on  the  disbessed  part  of  Liver- 

Eool,  and,  of  course,  the  House  could  not 
ave  forgotten  that  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  levied 
on  the  whole  of  the  metropolis;  With 
regard  to  one  of  the  iKustrsticoia  used  br 
his  hon.  and  learned  Mend,  he  might  rsmarK 
that  the  army  and  navy  were  muntained 
by  imperial  taxation  because  they  were  ad- 
ministered l^imperial  raanageraent  They 
oould  not  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  maimer, 
and  if  education  could  be  administered  in 
the  same  way  there  certunly  would  be  no 
necessity  for  troubling  the  local  authoriliea 
to  raise  rates.  The  speakers  in  both  the 
this  subject  seemed  t     ~ 


fastening  this  charge  on 
the  local  communities.  The  fnct  was  that^ 
at  the  present  time,  coDsiderat^  more  than 
one-tlurd  of  the  expenditure  utt  edncation 
was  paid  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  the  Government 
had  stated  in  the  course  of  these  diacnssiona 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  still  larger 
amount  being  paid  out  of  the  impenal 
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tber  got  rid  of  tbem  thej  would  at  ooce  iutte 
to  aouble  either  the  rate  or  the  graot  If  the 
Toluntaty  aubscriptioiu  disappeued  the  coa- 
Btituesciea  would  hare  to  paj*  for  them 
either  as  taxpejera  oi  as  nttepayera.  The 
Hoiue,  therelbre^  ought  not  to  discourage 
Toluotaiy  contributions.  [Mr.  Vbbnom 
Habcoubt  said  he  had  cot  expressed  » 
wish  to  discourage  them.1  Bis  hon.  and 
leaniad  biend  had  remarked  that  a  single 
iron-clad  would  sweep  them  all  awaj,  and 
theieforo  he  suggested  that  they  need  not 
consider  them  wnen  tb^  made  their  calcit- 
lations.  Without  going  minutely  into  th» 
details  referred  to  by  Sie  hon.  baronet,  he 
might  state  his  belief  that,  even  supposing 
tiere  were  no  voluntary  schools  and  no 
aTEulahle  biuldiitge,  generally  speaking  a 
3d.  rate  would  meet  the  expense.  lie  ao< 
knowledged,  however,  that  there  were  some 
exceptional  cases  in  which  it  was  possible 
though  not  probable,  that  a  rale  of  more 
than  3d.  would  be  required,  and  therefore 
be  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Govern- 
ment espedally  alter  the  expectations 
which  haa  been  held  out.  to  point  out  tho 
means  of  dealing  with  those  cases.  The 
sole  reason  whv  they  had  recouise  to  local 
taxation  was  necause  the;  wanted  local 
msDBgement,  end  not  because  the;  were 

Sarticularlv  in  love  with  the  present  inci- 
ence  of  the  rates.  He  protested,  indeed, 
against  the  Bill  being  further  complicated 
by  his  being  required  to  decide  the  difficult 
question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  charge 
would  be  comparatively  email,  and  tliat,  as 
almost  everybody  DOW  admitted,  education 
would  inall  probability,  diminish  pauperism. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of 
justice  in  saying  that  the  education  rate 
should  follow  the  incidence  of  the  rate 
which  it  was  intended  to  diminish.  While 
he  acknowledged  that  the  incidence  of  the 

Eoor  rate  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined, 
e  protested  agiunat  being  obliged  to  solve 
the  difficulty  at  the  present  tune.  To  do  so 
they  must  jump  to  a.  premature  duusion 
before  the  committee  now  sitting  upstairs 
had  presented  their  report,  or  else  postpone 
the  education  question  until  that  reportWaa 
presented.  He  did  not  complsin,  however, 
of  the  hon.  baronet  making  a  strong  protest 
against  a  mode  of  taxation  which  be  felt  to 
be  not  entirely  just.  lie  would  now  advert 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  Government 
tbought  these  exceptional  cases  ought  t«  be 
dealt  with.  The  mode  of  meeting  the  dilH- 
cnltv  by  limiting  the  local  r^  to  Id. 
in  tne  pound  was  hardly  one  which  the 


fimds,  so  that  it  could  not  be  sud  that  they 
were  now  attempting  to  fasten  the  charge 
for  the  first  time  or  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before  upon  the  local  communities.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  hoped  two-thirda 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer ;  but 
he  omitted  to  mention  that  one-third  would 
even  then  have  t^i  come  out  of  the  local 
rates.  [Mr.  Vbbnon  Habcoubt  said  he 
bad  alluded  to  that  circumstance.}  But 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  said  that  as  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense  would  be  pud  by  the 
parents  in  the  shape  of  school  fees,  and  as 
they  onght  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
that  sum  over  agwn,  he  would  restrict  the 
rate  to  one-aixth.  But  bis  hon.  and  learned 
friend  ouoht  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  his 
facts,  and  he  muA  not  suppose  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  paid  the  fees 
would  be  Ae  same  as  the  ratepayers.  The 
hoD.  and  learned  gentleman  was  now 
anxious  to  keep  down  the  rate.  He  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  received  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  valuable  assist- 
ance in  keeping  dovm  the  rate  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  discussion.  In  proportion  as 
the  voluntary  schools  were  made  useful  the 
rates  would  be  saved,  much  more  effectu- 
ally than  they  could  be  either  by  the  clause 
of  the  hon.  baronet  or  that  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  He  now  came  to  the  iu- 
stmctive  speech  delivered  last  Tuesday  by 
the  hoD.  baronet,  and  be  might  perhaps  be 
permitted,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  two  cases  adduced  by  the 
hon.  baronet  were  not  ftdr  ones.  It  was 
pre-iupposed  that  there  would  be  no  volun- 
tary schools  whatever  in  a  district,  that 
there  would  be  no  available  school  building, 
andthatevery  pariah,  however  small,  would 
be  obliged  to  act  for  itself  whereas  it  was 
intended  to  effect  a  great  saving  by  uniting 
parishes  for  the  purposee  of  the  Bill. 
Again,  the  boo.  baronet  exaggerated  the 
cost — a  ciicnmstsnee  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  thev  had  usually  treated 
the  coet  at  30s.,  divided  into  rates,  school 
fees,  and  the  Government  grant.  When 
tbej  came  to  actual  practice,  nowever,  30s. 
was  found  to  be  too  much,  The  real  cost, 
he  believed,  was  26b.  7d.  on  the  average 
attendance :  throughout  the  country.  In 
1865  the  Government  grant  was  36'3  per 
cent.,  the  voluntary  contributioni  343  per 
cent,  and  the  school  fees  S9'4  per  cent  In 
following  years  the  proportions  were  much 
the  same.  Hia  hon.  and  learned  friend 
seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter 
whether  they  retained  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions or  nor,  but  it  was  cleat  that  if 
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Committee  could  accept.  In  the  first  place, 
Id.  in  the  pound  trouM  be  too  small  a  sum. 
Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 


forn 


It  h 


am  would  care  mucb  about 
itfl  expenditure,  or  take  tra  ioterest  in  the 
management  of  the  BchooU.  Again,  whea- 
ever  the  expenses  exceeded  Id.  in  the  pound 
there  voula  be  no  pecuniary  motiTe  to  in- 
duce the  school  board  either  to  be  economi- 
cal or  to  obtain  money  by  showing  efficient 
results.  The  principle  of  the  hon.  baronet 
was,  however,  he  thought  better  than  that 
which  was  advocated  bj  his  hon.and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Oxford.  Indeed,  he 
could  hardly  coucclve  a  worf«  proposal  than 
that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  His 
principle  was,  that  under  no  circumstances 
ahould  school  boards  be  liable  to  pay  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  expenses.  But  why, 
he  would  aak,  were  they  to  have  school 
boards  at  all  ?  It  was  because  they  wanted 
managers  who  it  was  hoped  would  combine 
efficiency  with  economy.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  result  If  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  proposal  were  adopted  ?  The  first 
feeling  of  the  school  boards  would  naturally 
be  to  make  the  expenses  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  starve  the  schools  to  the 
utmost  extent.  Again,  it  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  Parliament  to  measure  what  they 
gave  to  Uiese  boards,  not  so  much  hj  the 
rate  of  the  expenditure,  as  by  the  efficiency 
■  of  that  expenditure ;  but  his  hon.  and 
foamed  friend  would  entirely  defeat  that 
object ;  he  would  be  quite  reckless  of  effi- 
ciency, and  payment  by  results  would,  under 
Ws  plan,  vanish  altogether.  He  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster)  looked  forward  to  school  boards 
■with  their  local  influence  meeting,  to  some 
extent,  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  at- 
tendance, acting  by  the  force  of  moral  com- 
pulsion. But  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  them  under  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and 
foamed  friend  whether  50  or  160  children 
attended  the  school ;  so  that,  so  far  as  edu- 
cational results  were  concerned,  he  could 
not  imagine  a  worse  principle  to  sanction. 
What  1        '    -■    "     ■-  ■--   " '- 


would  be  better  not  to  have  managers,  but 
to  throw  the  responsibility  at  once  upon 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And 
'if  they  fastened  on  managers  that  respon- 
sibility they  ought  to  make  it  their  in- 
terest to  manage  their  schoofo  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  But  then  the  question 
came,  how  were  exceptional  cases  to  be 
dealt  withP    He  thought  they  would  be 


met  by  a  clause  which  had  been  oritfinalW 
introduced  by  the  OoTemment,  and  wfaicta 
they  had  no  objection  to  restore.  It  had 
been  omitted  because,  with  the  additional 

grants  to  be  given,  they  believed  it  ironld 
not  be  wanted.  He  was,  howsTew,  of 
opinion  that  there  might  be  one  or  two 
exceptional  cases  in  the  country  in  wliidi 
it  would  be  required.  At  any  rate,  &s  it 
was  thouKht  that  they  should  have  that 
safeguard,  the  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  restore  it  To  meet,  therefore,  the 
expenses  or  position  of  specially  poor  dia- 
trida  thev  were  willing  to  fix  a  certain 
sum  per  "head  for  the  children  attending 
the  schools,  which,  if  not  produced  bj  a, 
3d.  rate,  snould  he  made  up  out  of  an 
extra  grant,  and  then  to  allow  them  to  go 
on  earning  as  if  there  had  been  no  extn 
grant  at  all,  so  that  the  money  which  the 
manageTB  would  receive  would  depend 
as  now  on  the  efficiency  of  the  tc&ehiDg. 
The  Government  would,  in  other  words, 
in  the  more  distressed  districts  supplement 
the  rate  by  making  it  up  to  a  capitation 
sum  on  the  average  attendance  at  scboola 
provided  by  the  school  boards.  In  the 
original  clause  the  amount  of  this  sum  waa 
fixed  at  10s.  per  bead  on  the  avcrago  at- 
tendance, but  aa  it  was  afterwards  proposed 
that  the  grants  of  the  State  should  be  not 
more  than  one-third,  the  lOs.  were  reduced 
to  6s.  But  the  Government  were  diepoaed, 
if  they  erred  at  all  in  the  matter,  to  en 
rather  on  the  side  of  liberality,  and  there- 
fore they  fixed  upon  7s.  6d.,  and  he  would 
lay  on  the  table  that  eiening  a  clanse 
embndying  that  proposal,  which  he  shonld 
introduce  as  a  proviso  to  the  82nd  clause. 
Another  reason  why  he  wished  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  this  way  was  because  the 
Government  were  of  opmion  that  all 
schools  which  gave  an  efficient  education 

shoold  be  treated  on  the  same  princjple 

that  was  to  say,  that  the  pnncipk  on 
which  schools  provided  by  s^ool  boards 
and  not  providal  by  them  ^ould  be  treated 
should  be  in  no  way  different.  The  ikct, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  took  that 
view  was  a  reason  why  he  could  not  adopt 
either  of  the  amendments  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
because  the;f  would  give  a  preference  to 
schools  provided  by  school  boards. 

CoLOKEL  BARTTELOT  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly able  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Oxfo«l 
(Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt),  who  had,  he 
thought,  touched  the  right  Jtej,  and  had 
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plsMd  Teiy  plainly  before  the  Committee  a 
grievanoe  wlitcb  uose  on  that  (the  Oppoa- 
tion)  side  of  the  House  had  lonK  felt)  and 
-which  was  now,  he  wfia  glad  to  nnd,  being 
felt  bj  hoD.  gentlemen  oppodte.  Then 
could  be  no  aoubt  that  in  the  matter  to 
which  he  ma  referring  town  and  countrf 
tnffeTed  alike,  end  that  they  would,  if  the 
Bill  paMed,  have  to  bear  a  verj  heavy 
burden,  io  addition  to  that  wUcfa  waa 
abeadj  imposed  upon  them.  The  right 
bon.  ventteman  who  spoke  last  had,  be 
tbouKnt,  made  a  mistake  in  mixing  up  the 
two  kinds  of  schools,  and  he  would  confine 
bis  remarks  to  the  late-foundcd  schools. 
The  poorer  districts  in  towns  would  feel  the 
rate  to  be  especially  heavy,  because  they 
would  not  only  be  called  upon  to  provide 
the  children's  pence  but  also  to  pay  an 
amonnt  of  rat«.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  objected  in 
February  last  year  to  a  Boyal  Commission 
being  issued  to  consider  the  subject  of  local 
taxation,  because  be  said  that  would  postpone 
legislation  on  the  subject  to  a  day  more 
distant  than  he  wished.  Since  then  nothing 
bad  been  done  with  regard  to  the  int^iiiry. 
[Mr.  OoscHEN  dissented.]  The  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  shook  his  head 
but  he  appealed  to  any  hon,  membe 
whether  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  were  making  anjr  feir 
inquiry  into  the  incidence  of  local  taxation — 
for  that  was  what  was  needed,  and  the 
Government  would  not  be  able  much  longer 
to  delay  the  investigation  of  that  most 
important  nuestion.  With  regard  to  rate- 
foonded  achoola,  objection  had  been  taken 
to  some  statements  tbat  were  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  South  Devonshire  fSir 
Hassey  Lopes),  and  since  then  he  nad 
ascertained  what  the  management  of  schools 
cost  in  a  district  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  He  took  a  parish  of  6,610 
acres,  with  a  rateable  value  of  £9,000, 
population  of  1,900,  and  260  children 
attending  school.  In  that  parish  there 
were  three  schools,  the  cost  of  building 
which  was  £2,038;  the  managers  now 
received  from  the  Government  grant  £113, 
from  the  school  pence  £54,  and  from  other 
sources  .£96. 19s.  4d.  The  expenses  were— 
A  schoolmaster,  £84;  two  schoolmistresses, 
£38  and  £36;  sewing  miBtress,  pupiU 
teachers,  monitors,  books,  &c.,  £105.  l9a. 
4d.i  total,  £262.  199.  4d.  If  they  had  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlny  for  Echool 
premises,  that  would  be  £121.  lOs.,  and 
that  parish  would  have  to  pay  a  rate  of 
5jd.  in  the  pound.    Ho  asked  whether  it 


was  right  to  increase  W  such  an  amount 
the  present  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  in 
that  parish,  who  now  paid  two  2M.  poor 
rales,  a  lOd.  highway  rate,  and  a  3d.  volun- 
tary church  rate ;  they  also  paid  a  sewers 
rate  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  parish,  and 
on  one  farm  which  produced  a  rental  of 
£200  per  annum  he  paid  £16  land  tax. 
The  pieaent  burdens  of  local  taxation  were 
enormous,  and  if  this  Bill  added  a  heavy 
echool  rate  to  them  it  would  create  a  feel- 
ing against  the  educational  movemint,  end 
do  more  mischief  than  could  easily  he 
imagined.  Hon.  members  should  remem- 
ber the  old  saying — 
"  We  Uugb  and  revel  till  the  feast  is  o'er, 
Then  comes  the  reckoning,  and  we  laugh  no 

The  reckoning  in  this  case  wonld  come, 
and  while  he  was  as  anxious  as  anyone  that 
education  should  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  child,  he  nished  the  Committee 
to  be  careful  not  to  irritate  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  Whatever  might  pa^s  tnat 
House,  they  could  not  compel  parents  to 
send  their »;hildren  to  school,  or  even  to 

Eay  the  school  fees ;  and  be  should  like  to 
DOW  if  they  would  send  the  parents  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  do  so.  He  trusted 
the  Committee  would  agree  either  to  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Devonshire  or  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford.    He  was  quite  pre- 

fared  to  support  either  one  or  the  other. 
F  the  Government  had  said  they  were 
willing  to  propose  2d.,  sniitting  the  dif- 
ference between  Id.  and  8d.,  he  should  not 
have  objected;  but  he  could  not  give  his 
sanction  to  placing  so  heavy  a  burdcu  aa 
that  proposed  upon  the  already  overbur- 

*sm  Stafford  NORTBOOTE  s«d, 

he  found  it  difficult  to  fbllow  ver^  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  addition  which  the 
Vice-PrHMdent  of  the  Council  proposed 
to  make  to  the  82nd  clause,  because  some 
attention  must  be  given  to  its  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parliamentary  grant  and 
the  Revised  Code  by  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered, the  latter  being  freguently  changed. 
Although  the  proposal  might  appear  to  be 
a  liberal  one  it  scarcely  met  the  point  that 
was  raised  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  which 
was  not  what  aid  should  be  given  by  the 
State,  but  on  what  principle  the  cost  of 
education  should  be  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion. The  grievance  was  not  so  much 
that  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  certain  amount 
of  local  taxation,  as  that  the  Ooremment 
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proposed  to  do  ao  before  that  tixalion  waa 

fut  on  a  fair  footitig'.  To  that  the  Vice- 
reeident  of  the  Cooncil  hsd  answered 
with  great  force  that  the  amendment  put 
the  GoTermneDt  in  a  dilemma  br  calling 
upon  them  either  to  postpone  making  an 
education  rate,  which  inToIved,  in  feet,  the 
postponement  of  the  eitoneion  of  education 
UDtil  the  queBtian  of  local  taxation  was 
settled,  or  to  settle  that  question  at  the 
present  foment,  which  it  was  impoedble 
for  them  to  do.  There  was  great  tbrce  in 
that  argrument,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man waa  justi&ed  in  ondeavouring  to  find 
some  WBj  out  of  the  dii&culty.  Great 
importance  was  justly  attached  to  local 
management,  and  if  tbere  was  to  be  looil 
management  such  res^onribilitj  must  be 
cast  on  those  in  authority  as  should  induce 
them  to  conduct  their  schools  efficiently 
and  economically.  Until,  howeTer,  the  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation  waa  settled,  was  it  not 
possible  for  the  Committee  to  hit  upon  an 
expedient  bv  which  they  might  obviate  the 
difficulty  which  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Devon  had  pointed  out  ?  The  principle  on 
which  the  clause  was  framed  was,  that 
after  a  certain  fund  should  hnTO  been  raised 
by  fees  from  scholars,  by  the  means  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  and  in  other  ways, 
the  deficiency  should  be  provided  by  local 
rate  ;  but  his  hon.  friend  objected  to  the 
whole  deficiency  being  thrown  upon  (hat 
rate  until  local  taxation  was  put  on  a  more 
salisfactoiy  footing,  and  had  suggested  that 
as  a  temporiuy  oxpedient  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  had 
themerit  of  ijeingreisedinafairandequi  table 
manner.  ["Noiuol"]  Wcllj  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  say  that  even  imperial  taxation  was 
perfect ;  but  compared  with  local  taxa* 
tion  it  was  much  fiurer.  This  was  a 
matter  of  imperial  importance,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  fair  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  deficiency  should  be  provided 
Eartly  by  the  local  rate  and  partly  by  the 
onsolidated  Fund  in  such  proporlioRS  as 
might  he  thought  most  just  and  equitable, 
but  without  any  limit  being  fixed.  He  bad 
not  worked  out  this  question  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  an  absolute  proposal ;  but  he 
ventured  to  make  this  suggestion  as  con- 
taining a  prindple  which  would  properly 
meet  the  difficulty.  In  the  event  of  its 
being  carried  out  the  local  boards  which 
would  have  the  management  of  schools 
would  have  a  direct  interest  in  economy 
and  efficiency,  while  the  whole  burden 
would  not  he  thrown  on  a  particular  class ; 
nor  waa  it  unimportant  that  the  imperial 


revenue  should  hear  some  proporUon  of  the 
deficiency,  which  might  varf  easily  be  in- 
creased br  diminiahad  accinding  to  the 
action  of  the  Education  Department.  Ho 
did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  tne  question  of 
local  taxation  permanently;  but  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deal  with  it  this  veai  he 
had  su^sted  a  mode  which  woul3  settle 
it  for  the  present^  and  which,  by  putting 
pressure  both  on  the  State  and  on  tho«e 
gentlemen  who  were  iaterested  in  educa- 
tion, would  make  both  anxious  to  press  tbe 
subject  to  a  satisfactory  cdncluaon. 

Ma.  SCOURFIELD  said,  ha  regretted 
that  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  iron- 
clada  had  been  introducea  into  the  debate. 
We  were  bound  to  proiide  for  thoee  ser- 
vices whether  we  had  education  or  no^ 
because  if  the  army  of  an  enemy  landed  in 
this  country  it  would  be  impos^ue  to  arrest 
itscourse  by  calling  out  the  school  children 
and  the  teachers.  Itwassaid  tobeuoiver- 
eally  acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  this 
^Education  Bill  would  be  to  condderably 
reduce  pauperism.  That  must  be  left  to 
the  future.  It  was  all  very  well  to  pro- 
phesy}  but  if  some  felt  themselvesatliberty 
to  prophesy,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
doubt  and  disbelieve  tbfir  predictions;  and 
he  thought  that  if  the  spread  of  education 
led,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  do,  to  young 
people  seeking  employment  in  avocationa 
m  which  there  were  far  more  candidates  for 
employment  than  situatious  to  till,  the  pre- 
sent proposals  would  be  just  as  likely  te 
increase  pauperism  as  to  dinrinish  it  Per- 
haps the  House  was  not  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  there  was  at  the  prcernt 
time  among  young  men  for  employment  as 
clerks ;  but  he  had  been  informed  that  in 
one  large  bank  there  were  at  least  six  times 
as  many  applicants  for  vacancies  as  there 
were  vacancies  to  fill,  and  that  only  the 
other  day  a  chemist  advertised  for  a  clerk 
at  JOo  a  year,  and  immediately  received  85 
applications.  With  regard  to  the  econo- 
miciJ  administration  ofuie  fund,  the  history 
of  the  past  causod  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  future.  The  admtniBtratii<ii 
of  local  taxation  was  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  This  new  school  sj^stem  would 
be  all  administered  by  commissi  oners,  who, 
under  the  pretence  ofadvising,  would  really 
compel;  and  threats  of  a  mandamtu  or  ot 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Oovenunent  grant, 
unless  a  great  deal  more  was  done  than  waa 
really  necessary,  would  be  of  flrequent 
occurrence.  If  the  commissioners  had  no 
fault  to  -find,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  suggestions,  otherwbe  they  wovM 
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feel  that  tbeir    own  situatiims   were 
danger.     It  was  eitremely  agreeable  to 
commend   otbei    people    to  spend  their 
money,  and  that  would  be  the  chief  dutr  of 
the  inspectors  and  commiasioDete.    If  tney 


teat  the  reaultar  GoTernment  inapecton, 
a  clasa  foT  whom  he  had  no  ^Teat  admira- 
tion,  and  nho,  if  you  were  in  a  difficulty, 
would  not  assist  you,  and  when  jou  did 
good,  took  the  credit  of  it.  Looking-  to  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  question,  he  preferred 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet  the 
member  for  South  Devon  (Sir  Messay 
Lopes)  to  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
memher  forOiford  (Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt), 
but  he  should  inlinitel;  prefer  either  of  the 
amendments  to  the  clause. 

Mb.  WALTER  sud,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  local  tazataon,  he  had  list- 
ened with  interest  to  the  able  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  laamed  member  for  Oxford 
(Ut.  Vetnon  Harcourt),  and  he  thought 
the  whole  Committee  would  agree  with 
him  in  wishing  ther  had  had  his  valuabte 
aasiatanee  as  a  member  or  a  witness.  Bj 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  speech,  however, 
would  have  wen  much  more  properly 
addressed  to  the  committee  on  a  question 
of  local  taxation  than  upon  this  clause.  The 
question  now  to  be  decided  was  whether, 
assuming  the  expenditure  on  particular 
schools  toamount  to  a  certain  annual  average 
sum — that  sum  being  defrayed  partly  out  o( 
school  fees,  partly  out  of  rates,  and  partly 
by  a  Government  grant  —  any  excess 
above  that  sum  was  to  be  de&ayed  out  of 
local  rates  or  imperial  taxation.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  Uoveniment  grant  might  be 
siven  on  three  principles — in  the  shape  of  a 
filed  sum  or  of  a  fixed  proportion  to  the 
sum  levied  out  of  rates,  or  of  the  whole 
excess,  whatever  that  might  be,  above  the 
actual  expenditure  incurred.  Now,  looking 
at  the  circumstances  with  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  to  deal— the  great  importance  of 
throwing  the  responsibility  of  managing 
those  schools  upon  ^rsons  in  the  locality, 
and  the  great  local  intereets  concerned,  he 
deddediy  preferred  that  the  excess  above 
the  certain  average  expenditure  should  fall 
rather  upon  local  rates  than  upon  the  impe- 
rial eicfiequer.  The  point  raised  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council — that  the 
same  rule  must  be  applied  to  the  voluntary 
as  to  the  local  board  schools — was  very 
cogent;  and,  not  being  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  temporary  compro- 
mise, he  must  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Maesey  Lopes). 


Mr.  LIBDELL  sud,  he  had  listened 
with  great  admiration  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt)  ;  but  he  must  remind  the 
Committee  that  me  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  antecedents.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  hon. 
andleamed  member  had  argued  in  &toui 
of  secular  education,  and  he  knew  well  that 
if  he  threw  the  weight  of  the  support  of 
these  schools  upon  the  State  they  would 
gradually  be  forced  into  a  system  of  secular 
education,  whereas  the  House  had  decided 
that  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  rate- 
supported  schools  should  be  a  reli^ous 
education. 

Tira  CHANCELLOR  oy  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  point  at  issue  was  one  of 
so  serious  a  nature  that  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  Vords  upon  it.  It  went  to  the  very  root 
of  the  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation to  be  given  in  this  country.  Ihe  sum 
to  he  raised  by  a  psnny  rate  throughout  the 
country  was  about  £420,000;  but  they 
must  leave  ont  from  this  account  all  those 
places  supplied  b^  voluntary  denomina- 
tional schools  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  penny  rate  would  therefore 
probably  amount  to  something  like 
£900,00),  which  would  leave  about  the 
same  sum  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  proposition  was 
simply  that  the  State  should  provide  what- 
ever was  wanting  in  the  rate-supported 
schools  to  be  provided  by  the  schoofboarda 
— the  rate-provided  schools,  as,  in  ignorance 
of  what  WBS  going  to  happen,  they  had 
been  called.  Sow,  he  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  what  this  really  meant. 
He  did  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  of  & 
drain  upon  the  exchequer,  biit  with  reference 
to  the  future  scope  and  quality  of  education 
in  this  country  imd  the  efficient  working  <if 
the  ^stem.  It  amounted  to  this— that  the 
sum  which  each  school  would  be  called  upon 
to  provide  was  so  exceedingly  small  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indlnerence  to  the 
managers  whether  they  earned  anything: 
under  the  Revised  Code"  or  not ;  because,  if 
the  children  were  taught  well  and  passed  a 
good  examination,  the  school  would  get  the 
monev,  and  if  they  were  ill-taaght  and 
passea  no  examination  the  school  would  get 
the  money  all  the  same.  The  amendment, 
therefore,  tended  to  destroy  the  quality  of 
education.  It  was  represented  as  a  great 
relief  to  the  ratepayers  and  as  remitting  a 
portion  of  tlieir  burden.  But  the  supporters 
of  secular  education  should  remejnlMr  that, 
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if  the  Bmendmant  were  carried,  while  the 

denominational  achook  would  have  the 
Btrongest  inducement  to  exert  themselveB 
and  give  the  beat  inatruction.  since  the 
amount  of  aid  given  bj  the  slate  would 
depend  almost  entirely  upop  that  instruc- 
tion, the  rate-aided  echoob— the  fcvourite 
achoola  which  they  wished  to  be  general — 
— would  have  no  iDducement  at  all  fox 
exertion,  because  they  would  be  told — "  If 

Ku  work,  or  if  you  do  not  work,  you  shall 
paid  out  of  the  general  revenue."  In 
their  favour  the  macMnery  of  the  Kevised 
Code  would  be  repealed— that  potent  stim- 
ulus to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mauagers 
— and  the  consequence  would  be  that  wliile 
you  were,  as  you  thought,  pampering  and 
cockering  up  this  rat»-ftided  system  from 
the  national  exchequer,  you  would  really 
destroy  its  efficiency  and  espose  it  to  a  com- 
petition with  the  voluntary  system,  which 
you  disliked,  under  circumstanoeB  moat  un- 
&vourabkt  to  the  rate-aided  schools.    The 


and  why  the  present  system  had  been 
devised.  Why  was  not  all  the  cost  of 
education  thrown  on  the  rates  ?  Of  course, 
one  reason  was  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  bear  heavily  upon  the  ratepayers,  as  was 
apparent  by  the  Qovemment  taking  one- 
half  more  of  the  burden.  But  it  was  not 
entirely  on  that  account,  for  who  did  not 
see  that  if  the  rate-aided  sehools  were  left 
to  the  ratepayers,  without  State  in^ 
and  a  Oovemment  grant  to  make  it  emc 
the  result  would  be  that  those  schools 
would  be  starved  by  a  parsimonious  manage- 
ment P  The  whole  thing  was  a  matter 
of  choice  between  parsimony  and  economr. 
Every  payment  that  could  'be  saved  would 
be  saved,  and  the  whole  svstem  by  which 
it  was  desired  to  give  education  to  the 
country  would  come  to  nothing.  On  the 
other  band,  it  might  be  asked,  why  did  not 
the  Govenmient  give  the  whole  grant  for 
education  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  P 
Why,  because  if  they  did,  they  would  make 
education  a  Oovemment  service,  like  the 
army  and  the  navy,  utd  ther«  wouhlalways 
be  a  tendency  to  go  to  sleep.  Instead  of 
energies  being  devoted,  as  now,  to  picking 
boles  in  the  system  of  teaching,  to  iault- 
finding,  and  to  testing  severely,  m  order  to 
economise  the  grant,  the  whole  power  and 
weight  of  the  Government  would  oe  enlisted 
on  the  other  side,  in  proving  that  the 
system  of  education,  however  defective,  was 
as  good  as  possible.  The  one  scheme  would 
«nd  in  alarvation  and  ihe  other  in  indolence, 


and  what  the  Government  wanted  to  do 
to  devise  something  better,  by  regu- 
lating the  grant  according  to  the  effidencT 
of  the  F^tem  pursued  in  each  schooL 
Hitherto  the  piMi  of  making  grantB  pro- 
portionate to  the  contributions  of  managers, 
regulated  by  testing  the  efficiency  of  school^ 
had  worked  very  well ;  and  he  entreated  th» 
"    omittee,  when  they  were  inaugurating  a 

r  system,  not  to  deprive  themselves  of 

the  adrantj^  possessed  hj  the  old  one — 
not  to  send  it  to  sleep  by  withdrawing  from 
it  the  stimulus  which  the  Legislature  had 
applied,  and  not  to  destroy  the  ver^  thing 
they  wished  to  promote  by  removii^  the 
incentive  to  exertion.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  rates  should  not  be  called  on  Ibr  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  outlay;  how  did  the 
matter  stand  now  P  It  was  calculated  that 
the  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  or  the 
tatepajerB  for  board  schools,  would  find 
one-sixth,  that  two-eiitha  would  be  found 
by  school  pence,  and  that  three-sixths  would 
be  earned  under  the  Revised  Code ;  but 
how  would  his  hon.  Mend's  (Mr.  Vernon 
narcourt's)  plan  work  P  There  would  not 
be  the  slightest  incentive  to  ruse  a  penny 
from  the  parents  of  the  children..  Whether 
it  worked  or  did  not,  wanted  school  pence 
or  did  not,  a  school  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  five-sixths ;  and  if  that  was  not  a 
recipe  for  making  a  school  as  useless  and  as 
inefficient  as  possible  be  did  not  knowwhat 
was.  He  claimed  to  speak  with  some 
knowledge,  because  all  these  matters  had  to 
be  brought  under  review  when  the  Coda 
was  revised ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  his  opinion  that  this  amendment  or 
anything  like  it  would,  if  carried,  be  fatal 
to  the  objects  of  this  Bill,  and  break  up  its 
structure  altogether.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
look  on  the  amendment,  as  it  bad  been  pre- 
sented to  them,  merely  as  a  question  of  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  burden  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  rates,  but  that  they  would 
regard  it  as  a  question  of  the  iiiture  quality 
of  education,  and,  in  fiictj  as  a  question 
affecting  the  posi^ibility  of  providing  any 
system  of  national  education  at  all. 

Ma.  PELL  said,  he  would  not  detain  the 
Comorittee,  but  that  he  had  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  education,  botfi  in  the 
country  and  in  London.  They  bad  beeit 
told  tliat  if  the  rates  were  limited  to  a  Id. 
in  the  pound,  or  to  one-sixth  of  the  cost,  the 
school  ooards  must  part  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools ;  but  was  it  suppoaed 
that  the  school  boards  were  going  to  be 
allowed,  under  the  Bill,  to  have  the  manage- 
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ment  of  their  schools  P  They  would  no 
more  manage  the  schoob  than  tne  guftrdians 
did  the  poor.  There  would  be  a  depart- 
ment, which  would  make  the  school  hMtia 
its  inatrumenta  to  Mury  out  its  instructions. 
They  were  willing  to  pftrt  with  the  manage- 
ment  if,  at  the  Bkine  tune,  they  might  part 
with  the  exccBsire  rata  which  would  be 
imposed  on  real  property  by  the  Bill.  lie 
joined  in  the  hope  that  in  their  easing  the 
ship  over  the  shoala  of  eeculariBm,  she 
-would  not  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  rating. 
In  the  original  Bill,  Clause  84  imposed  a 
Kmitation  of  the  rate,  and  the  right  hon. 
genUomanUie  Vice-President  of  the  Coimcil 
had  stated  his  willingness  to  restore  it;  but 
he  had  told  them  it  eitended  only  to  two 
classes  of  school  districts — small  parishes 
and  those  in  which  there  were  a  Tsirt  num- 


vast  number  of  schools  and  districts  that 
would  not  be  touched  by  it. 

BTr.  W.  E.    FORSTER:    The  clause 
would  cover  every  place  on  which  e 
rata  did  not  produce  lOs.  per  head  for  each 
cWld  to  the  number  of  the  average  attend- 

Mb.  pell  said,  that  statement  -was  not 
in  the  clause.  It  was  a  very  involved 
clause,  and  he  believed  there  were  not  50 
members  of  the  Uommittee  who  understood 
what  was  meant.  The  cost  of  the  St  I'aul' 
Bchoola,  in  WeUdose  Square,  including  site 
&nd  fittings,  was  £7,000 :  they  were  built 
for  600  children,  and  the  cost  of  the  building 
■was,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  £12.  133.  4d. 
per  child.  When  it  was  considered  that 
the  Government  had  withdrawn  the  build- 
bg  grant,  the  Committee  might  have  somt 
conception  of  the  enormous  rate  which 
would  be  required  in  this  instance.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  edncation,  working 
school  as  close  as  possible,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  more  than  Ss.  per  head  from 
the  GoTemment,  although  he  believed  there 
were  some  that  could  earn  the  lull  grant  of 
15«.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  concession 
the  Qovetnment  vras  going  to  make  ?  If 
15b.  could  be  earned  now,  what  were  thej 
to  get  that  they  should  give  up  building 
grants  P  Were  they  to  have  grants  for 
dunces,  or  was  more  money  to  be  voted  for 
the  children  who  passed  P  ThiaongUtobe 
cleared  up  before  they  went  to  a  division. 
In  the  parish  of  St  George-in-the-East,  he 
believed  that  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound 
would  be  requited,  if  the  Bitl  passed  as  it 
■tood.  [Mr.  W.  E.  FoBBTHK  said  there 
■would  be  one  rate  over  the  whole  metro- 


,  What  advantage  would  that  he  to 
and  others  who  were  educating  600 
children  by  voluntary  subscriptions  P  The 
liberality  of  contributions  would  be  checked 
by  an  enormous  rate,  and  a  raffed  school 
in  the  district  would  be  closed  as  a  school 
and  turned  into  a  warehouse. 

Ub.  DlijRAELI :  Sir,  the  Committee 
finds  itself  in  an  emharraaung  posmon,  be- 
~""9  there  are  now  four  propositions  before 
There  is  the  proposition  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  South  Devon  (Sic 
Maseey  Lopes),  which  is  intelligible,  and 
which  is  made  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers who  have  ao  long  and  so  justly 
complained  of  the  incidence  of  our  local 
taxation.  Whatever  opinion  I  may  have 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  amendment 
is  founded,  with  its  sentiment  I  entirely 
agree,  and  I  think  the  hen.  baronet  waa 
perfectly  justified  in  calling  moat  seriously 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Qovernment.  Then  we  have 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt), 
which  appears  to  be  a  cognate  proposition, 
but  which  the  Committee  wUl  probably 
consider  would  lead  them  in  a  very  different 
direction.  Then,  sir,  we  have  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  Government,  which  is  not 
before  us  in  a  formal  manner.  I  have  hstoK 
had  occasion  to  notice — and  I  think  the 
Committee  will  feel  that  the  observation  is 
not  altogether  unfounded — that  it  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  that  in  matters  of 
this  importance,  when  a  policy  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Minister,  we  should  not 
have  it  before  us  in  distinct  term^  and  that, 
where  almost  everything  depends  on  Imi- 
guage,  we  should  only  be  guided  as  to  its 
Mneral  import  by  an  address  to  Mr.  Dodeon. 
There  is  a  fourtn  proposal,  which  has  been 
thrown  out  by  my  right  hon.  iriend  the 
member  lor  Nortn  Devon  (Sir  Slafibrd 
Northcote^,  which  I  think  deserves  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  though  he 
has  not  at  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
formally  eliciting  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  it  Now,  irrespectively  ofany 
objections  which  may  be  urged  1^  tne  arbi- 
trary amount  which  is  fixed  in  the  amend- 
ment by  my  ban.  friend  the  member  for 
South  Devon  ^Sir  Maasey  Ijopes),  there  ia 
in  my  mind  this  great,  and  I  would  even 
say  &tal,  objection  to  it,  that  it  does  not 
profess  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  must 
arise.  It  proposes  a  limit,  respecting  the 
prudence  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  at  the 

C resent  moment  to  dilate.     While  acknow- 
idging  that  there  most  be  a  deficiency, 
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mj   hon.    friend    makes   so   propoial   for 

tneetiiig  it ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  must  be,  in  order  to  aettle  this  ques- 
tion, some  ultimate  resource  to  'vbicli 
CBS  appeal,  whether  it  be  the  rates  or 
imperial  tieasuiy.  Sit,  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  bon. 
learoed  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon 
HaiGOurt),  because,  while  it  ia  open  to 
many  of  the  objections  to  which  my  hon. 
friend's  proposal  is  liable,  it  baa  atendency, 
which  at  the  present  moment  I  should  not 
wbh  to  encourage  in  any  wnj,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  unless  we  keep  as  strictly 
as  we  paeubly  can  Within  the  purpose  of 
the  proposal  before  us,  which  is  to  ascertain 
the  mode  bj  which  these  schools  are  to  be 
maintuned  and  the  means  by  which  the 
necessaiy  resources  are  to  be  supplied, 
shall  make  ven  little  progress  with  the 
Bill.  Now,  at,  I  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  understand  it,  it  gives  no  further 
security  for  results  than  the  proposition  of 
my  hon.  friendthemember  for  South  Devoo, 
because  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  the 
full  rata  of  Sd.  might  be  imposed  in  a 
district  and  yet  none  of  the  results  which 
the  right,  bon.  gentleman  dwelt  on  be 
secured.  But  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  near  me  (Sir  Stafford  Northoote) 
does  give  a  limit  to  the  claim  upon  the  lorn 
resources  of  the  country,  and,  while  socui- 
ing  the  supply  of  the  deficiency,  would  gjve 
a  stimulus  to  economy  and  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  local  boards.  Under  these  drcum- 
Btancea,  that  is  the  principle  which  I  could 
wish  to  see  the  Ooyemment  adopt  No 
amendment  has  yet  been  made  on  this 
clause  in  tbe  Bill,  and  if  the  Qovemment 
would  accept  the  proposition  of  my  light 
bon.  friend  they  migbt  postpone  the  clause 
and  bring  it  forwai^  in  a  new  shape.  If, 
however,  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
iresent  amendment  I  would  remind  the 
that  we  are  not  voting  at  the 
iresent  stage  whether  the  rate  ahauld  be 
lited  to  Id.  in  the  locality.  The  question 
as  to  the  amoout  is  not  yet  before  ua.  I 
have  expressed  my  reasons  for  not  support- 
ing tbe  amendment,  without  going  into  the 
question  whether  tbe  amount  particularly 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  rate 
would  be  levied,  would  ever  be  a  sufficient 
call  upon  the  local  resources  of  tbe  countiy, 
andwould  secure economv and  good  manage- 
men(.  The  veiy  fiict  Uiat  the  deficiency 
is  not  supplied  justifies  me  in  not  support- 
ing tbe  amendment.    But,  sir,  tbe  proposi- 


liinit* 


tion  of  the  Government  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  unsatis&ctory  one,  and!  should  be  gl&d. 
if  they  would  accept  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  by  my  light  hon.  friend 
near  me,  and  bring  up  a  clauae  in  that 
spirit  at  a  future  stage.  I  recommended 
this  course  with  tbe  conviction  that,  when 
the  question  of  local  taxation  has  been  de«lt 
with  by  a  Billasefficicntaa  tbenreeent  one, 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
will  find  itself  wili  render  it  perfectljf  ea^ 
to  make  some  change  in  this  proposition  if 
it  should  be  necessary.  If  tbe  burden  of 
our  local  taxation  is  more  generally  divided, 
and  if  those  gricTances  which  I  think  are 
justly  complained  of  are  remedied,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  if  you  find  that  the  clause 
embodying  the  suggestion  of  mv  ri^ht  hon. 
friend  trenches  too  much  on  the  imperial 
exchequer — I  ea;  I  think  if  asystemM'jufit 
local  taxation  in  the  interval  has  been  ea- 
tabhsbed,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
altering  an  arrangement  wbicb  then  will  be 
-  ;nenJly  considered  as  no  longer  i 


The  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  "if 
adopted  by  the  Goyenmtent,  would  meet 
the  difficulty,  and  would  insure  econooiy 
and  efficiency.  It  would  insure  tbe  defi- 
ciency being  supplied,  without  which  no 
goposition  can  really  be  satisfactory  to  the 
)mmitl«c,  and,  on  tbe  whole,  I  think  it 
would  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case  much 
better  than  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  right  hon. 
gentleman  tbe  Vice-President  of  the  Council. 
Mb.  OIADSTONE  said,  there  was  one 
observation  made  by  tbe  right  bon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeh^  towards  tbe  close  of 
his  speech  in  which  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
entirely  agreed.  Tba  difBculty  would  be 
very  serious  if  they  were  to  confess  that 
they  could  not  practically  deal  with  the 
matter  until  they  had  settled  tbe  question 
of  local  rating;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
eaid  truly  tl^t  whatever  was  done  by  the 
preeeat  Bill  with  respect  to  burdens  on 
rates  would  enter  into  the  account  which, 
as  one  might  say,  had  been  opened  between 
local  taxation  and  imperial  taxation.  The 
whole  of  that  matter  stood  for  aettlement. 
Much  would  be  said  on  it,  much  repeated, 
much  stated  that  bad  not  been  stated hefore, 
and  much  would  be  brought  borne  to  tbe  minds 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  which,  as  br  as 
be  could  judge,  had  not  as  yet  obtained  due 
weight  with  them.  But  considering  that 
they  were  dealing  with  tbe  imposition  of 
a  rate  which  would  not  operate  for  two 
years,  the  question  of  any  supposed  grieV' 
ance  could  not  be  so  immediate  in  its  im- 
portance as  some  bon.  gentlemen  imagined. 
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The  hoQ.  flud  gallant  colonel  opposite 
(Colonel  Bartteiot)  complained  that  nothing 
was  beine  done  with  rerpect  to  local  tAz~ 
atioD,  and  thought  that  if  a  i 
inquiry  had  been  appointed,  they  would  be 
in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than' at  present. 
However,  he  (Mr.  Olodstone)  miiet,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  thai  ve^  impOTtant  results 
had  been  attuned  on  the  sobject  of  local 
taxation  tirough  the  inTestigatioiiB  in  which 
the  committee  had  this  year  been  engaged; 
and  if  hoa  gentlemen  supposed  that  a 
question  lilie  that  conld  be  settled  by 
summary  processee,  and  without  la^ng  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  fdture  building, 
they  made  a  great  mistake.  The  question, 
then,  of  the  harden  of  the  rate  did  not  im- 
mediately preM.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated  that  there  were  four  propodtions 
before  the  Committee,  and  said  that  the 
GOTemment  proportion  had  not  been  placed 
in  the  hands  ormembers.  He  wished  to 
correct  that  statement.     The   Government 

g'opodtion  stood  precisely  as  in  the  printed 
ill  first  presented  to  the  House,  mth  the 
exception  that  the  sum  of  7s.  Od.  was  sub- 
stituted for  10b.,  sothat  aoonaderablecon- 
cesaion  was  thereby  proposed  to  be  made. 
When  the  BiU  was  originally  brought  in, 
it  operated,  as  regards  the  ratepayer,  more 
severe^  than  now,  as  by  the  increase  of  the 
grant  &om  the  Cooeoliaated  Fund  both  to 
rate-aided  and  voluntary  schools  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  ratepayer  was  greatly 
diminished.  He  mast  point  out  that  when 
this  subject  was  originally  discussed,  thej 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  ss  it 
then  stood,  the  burden  proposed  to  be  laid 
on  the  rat^  was  regarded  as  serious.  The 
light  hon,  gentleman  asked  what  provision 
was  to  be  mads  for  the  ultimate  deficiency. 
Now,  he  had  two  things  to  say  upon  that 
point.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vemment  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  Masaey  Lopes).  To  set 
up  this  great  machinery  of  local  boards,  local 
management,  local  powers,  the  appointment 
of  schoolmasters,  the  dismissal  of  school- 
masters by  the  schoolboard,  and  the  whole  ad- 
ditional influence  possessed  by  the  managers 
of  voluntary  schools,  and  to  say,  all  this 
being  done,  the  chaige  br  which  this  im- 
mense machinery  was  to  De  worked  should 
be  limited  to  the  maximum  rate  of  Id.  in 
the  pound,  was  a  proposition  which,  if 
not  self-condemned,  was  one  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  be  felt  insurmountsble  objec- 
tions. The  questionas  to  the  proper  mode 
of  gup[)lying  ultimate  deficiency  might  be 
conTeniently  raised  on  the   62ud   clause. 
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which  bis  right  hon.  friend,  in  concession 
to  the  fears  and  alarms  of  certain  hon.  gen- 
tlemen, proposed  to  re-introduce.  He 
might  state,  generally,  that  the  question  of 
deficiency  after  the  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound 
had  been  levied,  would  by  that  clause  be 
reduced  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits. 
That  rate  would  be  made  up  by  the  Privy 
Council  grant,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Government,  to  7s.  6d.  Then  there 
would  be  the  school  feee,  said  to  amount  on 
the  average  to  6s.  8d.— that  was  altogether 
IJs.odd.  If  the  school  was  a  well-conducted 
school,  the  Privy  Council  grant,  dependent 
on  results,  would  vary  nearly  dou^e  that 
sum.  He  held  it  to  ne  imp osaible  to  con- 
fute that  statement.  Provided  the  school 
were  effident,  after  the  rate  of  3d.  per 
pound  had  been  levied  there  would  be  a 
sum  of  28s.  or  29s.  per  head  available. 
Even  if  he  were  wrong  to  the  extent  of  a 
shilling  or  two  there  would  be  278.  per 
head,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated 
that  the  education  of  children  in  an  effident 
school  cost  only  25a.  7d.  per  head.  He  did 
not  deny  that  a  deficiency  might  exist, 
because  the  school  might  be  inefficient. 
[Mt.Pbli.:  Whatof  the  building  charges?] 
Thebuildiogcharges  were  entirely  a  separate 
matter,  They  need  not  discuss  all  subjects 
at  once.    He  did  not  speak  of  that  now.    It 

S'  ;ht  be  dismissed  from  their  view.  He 
y  spoke  of  the  limit  of  the  permanent 
burden.  It  wasreduced,  by  the  proposition 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  to  fid.  in  the  pound. 
'"  it  were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ex- 

iptional  case  of  inefficient  schools,  that 
might  fairly  be  postponed  till  they  came  to 
th?  82nd  clause. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  he  would  suggest  that 
the  amendment  should  be  withdrawn.  If 
the  rigbt  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  Massey 
Lopes),  who  had  made  auoh  a  valuable 
suggestion,  would  abstain  from  proposing  it 
on  that  clause,  and  afterwards  propose  it  as 
an  amendment  to  Clause  48,  it  would  no 
doubt  meet  with  considerable  support  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House. 
He  should  certainly  support  it  himself. 

i;^iB  MASSEY  LOFES  said,  he  must 
decline  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  He  did 
not  object  to  the  education ;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He  could 

"  see  why  they  were  to  levy  an  income 
on  one  description  of  property.  Hs 
would  like  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  what  would  ba  the  efiect  of 
trying  to  ruse  a  fund  &«m  personal  pro- 
per^ alone.    The  proposal  of  the  BiU  was 
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unreisoDSble.    Wh»t  would  the  Vice-Pre- 


fordP  Tbb  WW  a  poor  man's  questioD, 
who  would  havo  to  pay  in  pence,  and  rata, 
and  imperial  taxaliou,  while  the  lodger  and 
the  louDger  went  free. 

Sib  henry  HOARG  taid,  he  felt  cer- 
tuQ  that  the  Bill  would  prove  inoperatiTe, 
and  would  mkui  HaTe  t«  oe  amended.  He 
meaDt  when  the  diTision  was  called  to  walk 
out  of  tJie  Honse. 

Qaeetion  put 

The  Committee  dieided  .—Ayes  273  ; 
Hoea  88 ;  Majorilj  186. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHOOTE  said, 
with  reference  to  the  BUg^estion  whicd  he 
had  before  mode,  he  thoug'fat  be  should  do 
better  to  defer  anj  moiloD  upon  the  subject 
till  the  82nd  clause  waa  reached,  in  order  to 
take  more  time  to  conaidei  the  point  the 
Bumeetion  inTolved ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  noped  the  QorenimeDt  would  see  their 
waj  to  make  some  provision  for  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  burden — namely,  the 
buildins  charirefl. 

Mb,  VERNON  HARCODRT  eiud,  ha 
did  not  eee  bow  it  was  noeaible  to  defer  the 
motion,  as  suggested  ny  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  as  in  the  meantime  a  clause  would 
have  been  passed  providing  that  the  whole 
deficiennr  should  oe  paid  oat  of  the  rates. 
I^  theiefoie,  the  right  hon.  baronet  did  not 
himself  make  the  proposal  which  he  had 
indicated,  when  they  cams  to  Clause  46,  he 
(Mr,  Vernon  Harcourt)  should  move  thie 
amendment  infitead — namely,  that  after  the 
words  "shall  be  paid"  the  words  "to  the 
exUnt'of  one-hall"  be  added. 

Clanse  agreed  to. 

Clause  46  (Deficiency  of  school  fluid 
Kused  out  of  rates). 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  the 
matter  had  alreadv  been  sufficiently  diS' 
cussed.  He  thougnt  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  was  a  fair  compromise. 
He  regretted  that  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
Hasaey  Lopee)  should  have  thought  fit 
after  the  discussion  which  had  occurred,  to 
take  a  division  on  the  question  of  a  Id. 
rate ;  but  he  admitted  he  should  have  been 
ready  under  other  circumstances  to  have 
defended  his  own  proposal  of  one-raith 
aguust  some  of  the  criticisms  which  had 
been  directed  agunst  it.  In  the  first  place, 
his  ri^bt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
was  mistaken  in  supposmg  that  in  the  event  I 


of  such  a  proposal  being  carried  the  local 
boards  would  have  no  interest  in  economis- 
ing, for  their  mig-ht  reduce  the  deficiency  to 
so  low  a  point  that  they  would  only  have 
tiD  pa^  one-twelfth  instead  of  one-siith. 
He  did  not,  however,  insist  upon  his  own 
proposal ;  but  would  accept,  as  a  compro- 
mise, the  Buegestion  which  had  been  made 
that  the  dendencr  should  be  Prided 
between  the  Oonsoadat«d  Fund  and  the 
local  rate.  This  was  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  and  in  his 
opinion  it  was  a  vary  fair  one.  The  dft- 
ficieney  woold,  of  course,  include  the 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  for  building 
the  schools,  which  was  to  be  de&ayed  bv  a 
charge  of  6  per  cant  annually.  It  bed 
been  uid  that  the^  ought  not  to  defer  this 
question  till  the  inddence  of  local  rating 
was  settled;  but  they  ought  not  to  forget 
the  speeches  of  the  First  Minister  of  toe 
Crown,  in  which  he  sud  the  income  tax 
was  BO  unfairly  levied,  that  it  must  alffave 
be  kept  low.  The  same  reason  was  appli- 
cable to  local  taxation,  which,  consequently, 
ought  not  to  be  increased.  In  concIuaioD, 
he  would  beg  to  move,  in  page  16,  tine  27, 
after  the  word  "  pud  "  to  mseit  the  wcods 
"to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  such 
defidencv." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  16,  line 
27,  after  the  word  "  paid  "  to  insert  the 
words  "  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  such 


not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentlemL_ 
at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment  that  the 
maintenance  of  schools  was  the  only 
question  to  be  settled,  for  in  poor  agri- 
cultural districts  the  building  of  schools 
was  of  equal  importance.  In  many 
such  districts  the  schools,  although  per- 
fectly efficient  at  present,  would  not 
meet  the  future  requiramente  of  the  Oo- 
vemment, as  in  the  poorest  parishes  the 
ratepayers  would  be  compelled  to  erect 
school  buildings  according  to  the  plana  and 
specifications  sent  from  the  central  booid 
I  London.  Now,  in  those  parishes,  the 
iteable  value  was  so  small  that,  if  the  cost 
of  building  were  spread  over  only  about  90 
years,  the  cbaige  would  most  seriously 
affect  that  class  of  men  who  were  now 
barely  able  to  pay  the  rates.  An  additional 
" '  '  n  the  pound  would  utterly  break  down 
mn  them.  Theamendmentof  thehon. 
and  learned  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Ver- 
non Harcourt)  was  a  very  fikir  one ;  and  if 
the  Qoveroment  would  accept  it,  and  also 
continue  the  building  giant,  they  would  be 
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confening  a  rerf  great  boon.  Hitheito 
building  graata  had  be«a  given  to  towns 
which  coidd  well  aSbrd  to  tax  themselvea ; 
whereas  auch  grants  had  been  refused  to  the 
paiisbes  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty,  were  unable  to  carrj  out  the  te- 
quirements  of  the  Education  DepartmenL 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEB  eaid,  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Lawrence 
Falk)  that  the  question  of  the  building 
grant  would  pTobablj  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee when  Ihev  reached  the  second  put 
of  the  Bill,  which  related  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant.  When  that  proportion  was 
first  brought  forward  hon.  menihers  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  strongly  urged  that  the 
Toliintaij  schools  and  those  provided  bj  the 
school  boards  ought  to  be  treated  on  equal 
terms,  because  if  they  were  not  bo  treated 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  voluntary 
schools  would  continue.  The  amendment 
suggested  bj  the  right  hon.  baronet  the 
member  for  Worth  Devonshire  (Sir  Stafibrd 
Northcote),  and  which  he  wished  to  take 
time  to  reflect  upon,  had  been  at  once 
adopted  by  his  hon,  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt),  in  lieu  of  his  amend- 
ment. This  was  very  natural,  for  undoubt- 
edly  his  hon.  friend  had  not  regarded  the 
Toluntarv  schools  with  much  favour  in  the 
course  of  these  debates,  and  the  result  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  put  the  volun- 
tary schools  in  such  a  position  that  thej 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  go  on.  The 
Government  would,  in  facL  say  to  alt 
Tolunlaiy  subscribers — "  Wnatever  you 
get  by  the  school  fees  and  earn  by  the 
efficiency  of  your  echotan,  you  must 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  expense ;"  whereas  to  the  rate-pTovided 
schools  the  Qovemment  would  sav  — 
"  Whatever  you  may  get  from  the  scnool 
fees,  and  &om  the  results  you  produce,  you 
are  not  to  pay  the  whole,  but  only  half  of 
the  remainder  of  vour  expenses.  Thus, 
the  voluntary  schools  would  be  over- 
weighted, ^ain,  nothing  could  be  more 
costly  to  the  rates  than  to  destroy  the 
Tolmitaiy  ^tem,  or  to  disconrege  the 
voluntary  sabscribers  from  ctmtinuiiip  their 
contribadons.  If  there  were  any  districts 
so  poor  that  a  3d.  rate  would  not  meet  the 
deficiency,  the  Goremmeut  would  make  an 
extra  grant,  and  when  they  had  heard  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 

Proposed  to  give  the  extra  grant,  the 
Committee  would  be  able  to  determine 
whetLer  it  was  a  just  scheme  or  not  If, 
bovrever,  the  Committee  adopted  his  hon. 
and  leanwd  friend's  amendment,  instead  of 
2  C 
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meeting  exceptional  caaes  of  poverty,  they 
would  be  puttmg  the  schools  providea  by  tM 
school  boards  throughout  the  kingdom  in  a 
much  more  adrantagoous  situation  than  the 
voluntary  schools. 

Ma.  OORHANCE  stud,  he  aOToed  with 
the  light  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter)  that  the  ratine'  question  ought  not  to 
stand  between  Parliunent  and  the  education 
of  the  people;  but,  in  arguing  as  he  did, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  condemned  the  in- 
action  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  Trea- 
BuiT  bench,  lor  if  they  had  acted  as  they 
had  been  repeatedly  requested  to  do,  the 
rating  question  would  not  now  have  been 
an  o^lacte  to  every  social  improvement 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  hoped 
the  Government^  before  they  came  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Bill  which  rented  to  grants 
would  reconsider  their  decisicn  with  refer- 
ence to  building  grants,  which  would  be 
most  needed  in  the  poorer  districts,  on 
which  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Bill  would 
fall  with  the  ^eatest  severity.  A  Oovem- 
ment,  in  bringing  forward  an  important 
measure  like  the  present,  should  not  shrink 
Irom  its  legitimate  consequenoee.  It  was 
absolutely  essential  that,  in  al)  the  rate 
schools,  proper  schoolrooms  ahould  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  see  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Bill 
every  chance  of  working  BuoceasfiiUy, 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  could  not  v<^ 
for  the  amendment ;  but  he  willingly  joined 
in  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
Lawrence  Falk)  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  coqtediencT  of  giving  grants  for  building 
schools  proviaed  by  the  school  boards.  The 
building  grants  to  voluntary  schools  shooU, 
he  thought,  cease. 

Mr.  DIXON  sud,  he  must  confess  his 
inability  to  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
Qovsmment  Did  they  propose  that  every- 
thing above  the  amount  produced  by  a  SA. 
rate  should  be  paid  out  of  the  consoUdsted 
fund,  or  that  a  certain  proportion  only 
of  the  excess  should  be  psid  P  If  only 
a  propcvtioD,  the  Committee  ought 
to  M  informed  what  that  proportion  was 
to  be, 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  must  protest  against 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Old- 
ham TMt.  Hibbert),  that  building  grants 
should  be  given  only  to  rate-supported 
schools.  He  would  make  a  suggestion 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  With 
regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon,  and 
learned  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt),  he  coincided  in  the  views  that 
had  been  ezprossed  by  the  right  hoa.  gen- 
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Uenui  opponte  (Mr.  W.  £.  Fcnter),  and 
oould  not  Tote  for  the  ameadmeaL 

Mb.  W.  E.  rORSTER  said,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  membei  for  Biitningbain  (Bfr. 
Dixon),  ha  had  to  explain  that  what  the 
QovMnmeDt  propo««l  meant  -wH,  that 
where  a  dutrict  was  so  poor  that  a  rate  of 
3d.  in  the  pound  did  not  prodnce  7s.  6d. 
par  head  for  the  children  on  the  aTerage 
attendance  in  echoole  provided  bj  school 
boaidi,  that  nun  wu  to  be  made  up  b;  an 
extra  grant  oat  of  the  taxes.  Suppose  the 
rata  produced  only  4b.,  then  3a.  6d.  per 
head  wonld  he  giren  in  the  shape  of  an 
extra  grant  quite  independentlj  of  results. 
Then  the  school  would  aa  on  earning  hj 
rwoltc,  receiving  school  fees.  It  was  true 
that  the  deficiency  might  nossiblj  not  be 
mads  UTi  bj  that  means ;  but  no  senous 
fear  need  he  eatertsjned  on  that  point.  The 
object  of  the  GoTemment  proposition  was 
to  give  exceptional  aid  to  districts  where 
exceptional  poverty  prevuled,  and  be 
tho^lit^  when  th^  came  to  Clause  83,  he 
wowl  be  able  to  snow  that  it  would  enable 
tboae  districta  to  work  their  schools. 

Hb.  pell  said,  he  believed  there  were 
mattj  instances  in  England  and  Walee 
which  would  not  be  met  by  the  proposals 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  AcGordmgto 
Hr.  Fearon's  report,  23,000  children  in 
liveTpool  were  not  receiving  educaticm,  end 
he  did  not  see  that,  under  the  clause,  any 
extra  Parliamentary  grant  would  go  to  the 
town  of  Liverpool. 

Hb.  W.  £.  FORBTER  ^d,  the  cktwe 
weald,  of  comae,  not  appfy,  becatMe  muc^ 
lea*  than  a  Sd.  rate  would  sulfics  in  this  eaee. 

Ifa,  VERNON  HAROOUHT  saH,  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  waa  whether  or 
net  the  local  rate  should  bear  the  whole  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  rate-«ided  schools.  He 
most  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  Had 
thrown  some  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  necsasary  to  remind  them 
that  the  clause  did  not  touch  the  case  of 
TohmtaiT  schook,  but  did  state  tint  the 
whole  of  the  deficiency  should  be  pud  out 
of  the  rates.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  had  suggested  a 
Umitation  of  ws-faalf;  bat  then,  with  a 
want  of  courage  which  was  siBgular  mtfaat 
aide  of  the  House,  he  had  run  away  from 
hi*  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Vernon  Iwcosrt) 
did  not  intend  to  run  awny ;  but  would 
divide  the  Committee  mi  bis  amendment. 

am  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  bad  not  run  away  &om  his  opinion,  for 
he  intended  to  vote  with  the  hon.  aad 
levmd  nHinbw.    lie  had  thotq^t  tt  de-  | 


idrabla  to  wait  tx  the  Qovemment  pioponl 
before  making  an  amendment ;  but  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  taJien  the 
responsibility  of  moving  such  an  antendnoMit, 
he  should  support  it 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  nid,  the  Qovowt- 
ntent  not  being  pledged  with  regard  to  the 
building  grant,  it  might  be  worUi  while  to 
ccHisider  whether  anything  could  be  done  to 
meet  a  sadden  and  great  demand  upon  the 
rates ;  and  a  proposal,  in  the  diteotion  sug- 
gested by  the  r^nt  hon.  baronet  the  mem- 
ber fer  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pokii^tMi), 
migfit  be  made  hereafter. 

Question  put, "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted." 

The  Committee  iicided : — Ayes  21 ;  Noes 
176;  Majority  166. 

Mb.  pell  eaid,  he  would  beg  to  move, 
in  page  10,  line  28,  to  leave  out  "  the  local 
rate,"  and  insert — 

"  A  SNwrate  rate  to  be  called  a  icboal  rale  to  ' 
be  levied,  except  In  the  cuss  hereafter  provided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  local  rate." 
The  proportion  of  the  GoTermnent  was  to 
take  the  school  rate  out  of  what  he  might 
call  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  local 
rates,  which  would  be  nearly  as  duinrous 
as  if  they  took  it  ont  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  general  taxes.  He  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  distinct  end  separate 
demand  for  the  school  rate,  so  tiiat  the 
ratepayers  might  know  eiHCtly  vrhat  they 
were  charged,  and  might  watch  the  working 
of  this  new  experiment. 

Ma.  W.  B.  FORSTER  stud,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  member  would  not  prees  ntn 
smendment.  In  the  greater  number  of 
caaee  the  school  rate  would  be  levied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  highway  rate  or  the  pdico 
rate.  As  bis  hon.  friend  knew,  it  was 
under  consideration  whether  there  ought 
not  to  be  one  genend  rate  for  all  local  pur- 

5 OSes.  He  was  sore  this  amendment  wonld 
efbat  the  object  his  hon.  friend  bad  so 
much  at  heart— to  save  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers — by  ad£ng  the  expense  of  a 
separate  coUeetian. 

Mb.  WHEBLHOUSE  said,  he  tfaonsbt 
that  at  least  there  shouM  be  a  separate  ane 
of  charge  for  the  school  rate,  so  that  people 
might  know  bow  much  it  amounted  to  in 
the  pound. 

Mm.  holt  said,  he  thought  that  tJie 
rate  would  be  jdaced  in  a  separate  line  of 
c^aigSL 

Sir  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  there  was 
nothing  novel  in  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  amendnunt    The  practice,  he  nndw- 
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stood,  vw  adopted  in  Scotland,  and  it 
would  uiiatj  the  ntepajera  if  tkej  saw 
Uia  unount  i^the  rate  set  lotth  on  the  paper. 

Mb.  W.  E.  rOESTER  «aid,  he  couJd 
not  at  ODce  pledge  himself  to  agiee  even  to 
thia  ameudmen^  though  be  did  not  object 
to  it.  He  imigined,  indeed,  that  its  pria- 
dple  was  already  in  the  clause:  but  he 
would  coDBuIt  the  diaftsman,  ano  see  if  it 
could,  without  incoaTenience,  bo  rendered 
more  dear. 

Mb.  OANDLISH  said,  he  hoped  that 
Qio  right  hoD.  gentleman  would  not  accept 
the  ameodment,  the  object  of  which  was, 
by  MtiiHtifg  the  amount  of  the  tate,  to 
make  the  Act  unpopular.  ["  No,  do  ! "] 
He  would  not  be  deterred  from  Btating  his 
own  concluaions.  The  teodencj  of  all  auch 
measures  waa  to  add  to  the  ezpeuae  of  the 
nit«  and  to  make  it  onpopular. 

Lord  ROBEBT  MONTAGU  swd,  it 
waa  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  such  motiTes  to 
those  oD  his  aide  of  the  House.  Their 
object  was  to  carry  out  the  beat  possible 
meaaure  with  aa  little  expense  as  possible. 
As  to  the  plan  proposed  oj  tbe  hon.  mem- 
ber, tbey  all  Imew  that  in  London  erary 
aeparate  item,  such  as  liKhtJDg,  pSTing, 
police,  main  drainage,  and  so  forth,  with 
the  separate  rate  of  charge  for  each,  was 
set  foitL  in  the  notjce  paper  for thelocal rates. 

Mb.  GLADSTOISE  sud,  he  was  afraid 
he  must  oppose  the  plan.  Taking  this 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  some  others 
that  tbe  hon.  gendeman  had  on  the  paper, 
he  thought  it  would  amount  to  a  revolution 
in  the  law  of  rating. 

Mb.  FEXL  said,  he  must  deny  that  be 
had  any  such  intention,  In  towns  nothing 
waa  more  common  than  that  the  tate  fur 
eeyreti,  free  libraries,  mupeums,  &c,,  was 
distinctly  chaiged ;  and  as  they  were  about 
in  some  cases  la  eatablisb  free  ecbools,  bis 
object  was  to  induce  the  small  ratemyers 
to  watch  any  increase  in  the  expenditure, 
and  see  tbat  the  icheol  board  did  not  pass 
the  Fcholars  in  too  freelv. 

Me.  CORBEIT  aafd,  he  knew  that  in 
<«rtaiu  districts  the  county  rate  and  the 
police  rate  were  often  blamed  as  the  cause 
of  an  increase  for  which  tbe^  were  quite 
innocent,  owing  to  this  separation  not  being 

Mii,  M'L.IEEN  said,  tie  Byst«m  would 
lead  to  great  trouble  and  expense.  They 
would  have  to  calculate  such  'fractions  aa 
one-tenth  or  two-twelfths  of  a  penny,  and 
these  fractions  would  add  greatly  to  the 
expense  of  making  out  the  notices. 

Amendment  negatited. 


Mb.  KENNAWAY  aaid,  be  nm  to 
more  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice — ^namely,  in  pege  IS,  line  SS, 
at  the  end,  to  add — 

"  Provided  always,  That  when  a  parish  aa  de- 
fioed  under  this  Act,  or  undio'  the  Act  of  tba 
Uiirty-first  and  thirly-aecond  joars  of  the  roign 
uf  Her  present  Mijastj,  chapter  one  liundred 
and  nine.  posMBSiDg  ■  sufiuiient  amount  of 
puUIc  aefaool  accoauDOdatian,  is  situate  within 
a  ichool  distnct  or  acbool  duLricta  aa  formed 
uoder  this  Act,  the  like  persona,  being  residanl 
in  Buch  parish,  as  are  authorised  to  api^y  for  a 
public  inquiry  sfter  the  first  returns  under  tlii« 
Act  may,  if  they  feel  aggrieved,  apply  ia  liko 
manner  for  pubbo  inquiry,  and  the  Educstion 
Depactmnit  shall  eauae  a  public  inquiry  to  be 
held  in  manner  iwovided  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
consider  the  report  made  to  thsm  upon  Euoh 
inquiry;  and  if  upon  such  report  Lhe  Educa- 
tion Department  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  ciaim 
has  been  made  out  by  auch  parish  for  ei- 
emjition,  they  shall  servo  their  precept  on  the 
rating  authority  of  tbe  school  district  in  which 
such  parish  is  situate,  requiriuK  such  authority 
to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  rate  oLherwiia 
chargeable  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  eudi 
parish  such  a,  sum,  and  for  such  a,  time  as  the 
Education  Department  may  under  all  the  cir- 
enmstiinces  deem  to  be  juat'" 
This  amendment  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Education  IHpartmentj  after  investigatiait, 
power  to  remit  in  certain  cases  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  rates  which  might  bll  on  any 
parish.  This  exemption,  he  submitted,  was 
in_perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 

gnndplo  of  the  BUI  aa  introduced  by  the 
OTemment,  which  be  took  to  be  not  to 
[irovide  an  entirely  new  evstem  of  educa- 
tion, but  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that 
which  now  existed.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  had  said  that  it  was  neither 
his  duty  nor  his  wish  to  discourage  volun- 
tary eliorts.  But  it  was  because  in  many 
cases  this  Bill,  as  it  stood,  would  discourage 
voluntary  contributions  and  wipe  out  volim- 
tory  schools  that  he  submitted  the  amend- 
menL  If  a  hard  and  fast  line  were  drawn 
it  would  certainly  entail  hardship  in  many 
instances,  and  his  object  vras  that  there 
should  be  authority  to  alleviate  that  hard- 
ship where  justice  seemed  to  demand  it. 
Certain  portions  of  a  borough  mig-ht  be 
already  veiy  well  supplied  with  schools 
while  others  would  have  to  meet  their  de- 
ficiencies by  rating,  and  it  might  be  ver;t- 
nnjust  to  exact  contributions  from  tbe 
former.  In  many  places  where  districts 
had  been  formed  out  of  perLnhes,  and  where 
Bcboob  had  been  provided  at  great  ejqiense, 
it  would  be  verf  hard  to  call  upon  tbose 
districts  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  rates 
of  tbe  parish.    A  precedent  for  tbe  exemp- 
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tion  he  pnrposed  was  to  be  fonnd  in  a  Tery 
importaBt  Act — tie  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848 — ftud  i^  in  the  Local  OoTernment 
Act  of  1858,  and  thiu  it  appeared  that 
Parlument  had  delibenlelj  adopted  the 
priociple,  as  there  vas  an  internal  of  10 
years  between  the  two  Acts.  For  what 
he  proposed  do  iteah  rating  area  or 
fresh  rating  antboritj  wonU  be  required ; 
there  would  be  no  new  boundaries  to  be 
drawn ;  all  that  was  iiecesaai7  would  be 
that  in  boroughs  the  rate  should  not  be 
collected,  or  only  partiallj  collected,  fimn 
certain  perishes ',  and  in  such  districts  as  he 
had  mentioned  there  would  be  no  difficulty 


in  withdrawing  certain  tenements  from  the 
rate,  as  was  done  with  regard  to  the  sewers' 
rate  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  It 
might  be  objected  that  there  were  man? 
parts  of  boroughs  where  the  poor  were  col- 
lected in  one  quarter  and  the  rich  in 
another,  and  that  the  latter  might  say  ther 
had  built  schools  of  their  own,  and  would 
not  conbibuto  to  the  scbaols  of  the  poor. 
That  objection  might  hold  good  ifanard 
and  &st  Hne  were  drawn ;  but  the  rich 
port  of  a  borough  would  hardly  have  the 
mce  to  come  to  the  Education  Bepartment 
and  say  they  declined  to  bear  any  portion 
of  the  rate  for  the  echbols  of  the  poor. 
The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  desired  to  educate 
the  children  who  were  now  neglected.  He 
had  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  on 
the  measure,  and  had  oreroome  great  dilG- 
cnliies  with  regard  to  it.  He  hoped  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  this  act  of  justice, 
otherwise  he  would  inflict  a  heavy  blow 
and  gt^t  discouragement  on  thofe  whobad 
bome  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  dav.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by   moving  his 

Amendment  nwred. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  eaid,  he  must 
congratulate  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the 
Tery  clear  way  in  which  he  had  stated  his 
case ;  but  he  was  sorrv  he  could  not  accede 
to  the  amendment.  The  question  that  had 
been  discussed  on  Tuesday  was  practically 
the  nme — namelr,  whether  they  could  in 
any  case  divide  the  unit  of  mting;  and  after 
fuU  debate  the  Committee  cnmo  to  the 
concluaon  they  could  not.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  take  the  same  area  for  the  school 
rate  as  for  the  poor  mte. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  iihYT.  said,  he  was 
sorry  the  right  hon.  gentleman  conld  not 
anTPB  to  this  amendment.  The  precedent 
of  the  drainsge  rate,  to  which  his  hon. 
IViend  (Mr.  Kennaway)  had  referred,  was 
one  exactly  in  point  j  for  several  Acts  of 


Parliament  had  enacted  that  when  diainagn  I 

was  required  for  one  district  in  a  parish  the  j 

iidtabitanls  of  that  district  should  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  expense,  instead  of  that 
expense  being  de&ayed  by  the  whole  puish. 
There  would  be  no  risk  of  sepiiraling  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  because*  all  that  his 
hon.  friend  askM  was  that  the   consider-  . 

ation  of  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  | 

Education  Department,  and  any  applica- 
tion on  this  point  ehould  be  determined  | 
by  them  after  due  inquiry.  The  lesolt 
of  drawing  this  haid  and  last  line  would 
be  to  make  many  who  had  hitherto 
subscribed  to  voluntary  schocds  withdraw 
their  subscriptions ;  because  if  tiey  found, 
in  spite  of  estabUsbing  and  eupportiiu' 
efficient  schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
they  were  caHed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  another  district,  thev  would 
leave  everything  to  be  done  out  of  ^er»tea. 
In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  voluntary 
schools  he  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  his  hon.  friend  with  bo 
much  ability. 

Dr.  BREWER  eaid,  he  maintmned  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  es- 
pecially in  many  portions  of  the  metropolia, 
relieve  the  richer  districts  from  any  contri- 
bution towards  the  educational  necessitieg 
of  their  poorer  neighbours.  He  hoped  the 
Oovemment  would  not  entertain  any  soeb 
proposition.  He  did  not  beliei-e  that  the 
enforced  contributions  towards  these  school* 
would  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  volontaiy 
schools,  because  in  the  former  the  discipfinc  . 

would  necesaarily  be  more  strict  thra  in 
the  latter. 

Mn.  GATHORXE  HARDY  ^'d,  that 
there  might    be    something  in  the  hon,  [ 

gentleman's  (Br.  Brewer's)  argument  if  the 
wealthy  districts  wore  always  well  sapptied 
with  schools  and  the  poorer  districts  efluca- 
tJonally  destitute.  This  was  however,  for 
from  being  the  feet,  and  he  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  personally  knew  of  cases  where  tha 
poorer  districts  had,  bv  great  efTorta,  done  all 
that  was  necessary  for  themselves — there 
were  parts  of  the  metropolis  where  there  was 
not  a  £20  house  in  the  whole  district,  which 
had  supplied  themselves  not  only  with 
schools  of  the  lowest  class,  but  also  of  tie 
lower  middle  class — and  these  diBtnctn 
would,  if  the  proposal  of  his  hon,  friend 
(Mr.  Kennawav)  were  not  adopted,  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  tjiwsrds  the  richer  dis- 
tricts in  which  this  duty  had  been  neglected. 
Assuming  that  in  one  district  there  ww 
an  ample  mpply  of  schools,   and  in  its 
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three  neighbouTs  a  great  defidency.  was 
il  iuBt  or  reaaooable,  without  a  mil  in- 
quirjr  b;  the  Educational  Department, 
to  coll  upon  tlioae  who  had  performed 
their  datj  to  make  up  for  the  Bhortcominga 
of  their  neighboure  ?  Again,  to  unite 
poiiahGB  for  the  purpose  of  iorming  a  achoot- 
rating  district  would  operate  -very  unjuetly 
to  Bome  pariabBS.  It  was  to  be  remembeiea 
that  all  the  associations  and  affections  of 
men  were  often  confined  to  the  parish  in 
which  they  lived  and  died,  and  they  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  see  the  advantages 
arising  out  of  theii  benefactions  to  their 
parish  bestowed  on  other«.  The  matter  had 
not,  it  was  true,  been  entirely  lost  sight  of; 
but  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  bon. 
friend  would  more  effectually  secure  the 
object  intended.  He  hoped  bia  ri^ht  hon. 
friend  (Ur.  Kennawaj)  would  hesitate  to 
mulct  those  who  had  done  their  duty;  who 
had  done  what  was  required  in  their  locali- 
ties by  voluntary  mean^  who  did  not  ask 
for  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  Farlia- 
meotary  mnt,  and  who  only  asRed  that 
they  might  escape  the  fine  inflicted  on 
thoae  who  had  not  done  their  duty. 

Mb.  W.  E.  fOBSTER  said,  Clause  34 
was  designed  to  enable  a  parish  wbich 
was  supplied  to  object  to  being  united  with 
a  parish  that  was  not  supplied,  and  on  the 
bnnging  up  of  the  report  he  proposed  to 
insert  woida  which  would  explain  tniemore 
clearly.  With  regard  to  some  parishes,  be 
did  not  deny  that  hardship  might  be  in- 
flicted occasionaUy ;  but  you  could  not 
avoid  that  unless  you  drew  a  cordon  around 
every  place  that  was  provided^  and,  of 
course,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
that  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
mant  for  having  endeavoured  to  do  as  much 
'aa  they  could ;  strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  to  divide  tbe  country 
once  for  all  into  school  districts,  with  schoM 
boards,  but  they  resisted  that  piemire, 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  just  to 
enable  districts  that  were  well  provided  to 
be  let  alone  j  but  if  you  went  below  the 
parochial  unit  you  would  be  plunged  in 
difficulties  which   it  would  be  better  to 


that  under  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough's  AtA 
these  ecclesiastical  districla  had  become 
real  parishes. 

3tE  JOHN  PAKIKGTON  said,  he 
thoueht  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gathome  Hardy)  had  scarcely  been 
answered.    Of  course,  it  was  impossible  in 


a  Bill  of  this  kind  to  cover  every  case ; 
but  it  ought  to  confer  power  upon  the 
department  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases 
as  they  occurred.  He  received  a  letter 
yesterday  momiiw  relating  to  an  eccl^- 
astical  tfistrict,  fuUv  supplied  with  schools, 
cut  out  of  a  parisn  by  no  means  well  sup- 
plied; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  di»- 
trict  were  naturally  anxious  to  Imow 
whether  they  were  to  be  taxed  to  provide 
schools  for  the  rest  of  the  extensive  parish. 
Such  cases  as  these  ought  to  receive  tbo 
attention  of  the  Education  Department, 
which  ought  to  have  power  to  deal  with 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  hoped  the 

Vice-President  of  the  Council  would  not 
entangle  himself  with  sub-divisions  and 
would  not  arm  iiimself  with  powers  which 
he  might  depend  upon  it  be  would  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  &om  all  quarters.  Aa  to 
districts  being  carved  ont  of  municipahtiea 
and  special  ratealevied upon  thsm,  that  waa 
never  done  to  the  satisbction  of  aayons 
concerned,  for  no  rate  could  be  levied  with 
a  strict  regard  to  all  equities.  Tbe  supposed 
injustice  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  poor, 
and  even  a  4d.  rale  upon  a  £0  rental  was 
only  2a.,  or  not  a  half-penny  per  week.  If 
tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  attempted  to  od' 
minister  equity  street  by  street  be  would 
be  involved  in  inextricable  difficulty. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
remind  the  Committee  of  the  little  pracress 
that  bad  been  made  that  evening.  This 
very  question  had  been  previously  debated 
for  several  hours,  when  the  same  arguments 
were  used.  He  coidd  only  repeat  what  be 
had  said — that  the  department  could  not 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  finding  out 
what  persons  bad  done  their  duty  and  ought 
to  be  reheved  from  rates.  For  the  reasons 
he  had  already  stated  tbe  Government 
could  not  accept  tbe  amendment. 

LOED  KOmiT  MONTAGU  sud,  ha 
hoped  the  bon.  member  (Mr.  Kennawav) 
would  not  divide,  because  there  must  m 
some  unit,  and  whichever  unit  was  chosen 
tome  hardships  must  inevitably  be  inflicted. 
If  a  larger  unit  containing  a  school  were 
chosen,  the  whole  would  he  taxed  to  supp^ 
a  pul  where  the  inhabitants  Had  ooue 
nothing  for  tliemselves.  If  a  smaller  dis- 
trict, or  part  of  a  parish  were  taken,  then 
that  part  which  contained  the  school  build- 
ings would  be  free  from  taxation,  although 
tbe  whole  parish  had  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  building  them ;  while  the  remain- 
ii^  parts  of  the  pariah  would  ell  be  taxed 
over  again.    Thus,  in  either  way,  a  district 
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well  Bopplied  with  Khooh  wonld  b« 
taxed  a  seeond  time  for  tiie  good  of  ui 
nnartppHed  dietrict. 

Sm  JOHN  HANMER  saH,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  gnntleiDiui  (Ur.  W.  E.  Fonter) 
would  Dot  consent  to  interfere,  onlesa  good 
canae  could  be  rfiown,  with  ancient  bonnd- 
uiea  to  which  the  peopte  were  attached. 

Mb.  CUBITT  8Md,  a  pariah  was  not  so 
easily  and  dmplj  dealt  with  a*  some 
im^ned.  In  hia  own  county  there  were 
ciril  parishes  of  large  extent  and  popnla- 
tion ;  some  parishes  contained  ax  ecclesias- 
tical difftricta;  and  if  one  of  the  six  had 
been  neglected  and  the  other  five  were  fiir- 
nished  with  scbnols,  was  it  right  or  feir 
that  the  one  should  cause  the  other  fire  to 
be  taxed,  and  to  be  brought  under  a  school 
board  which  was  required  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  parish  P  They  did  not  propose 
to  make  new  boundaries  or  landmarks, 
they  only  wished  for  a  proper  consideration 
of  those  already  fixed  by  law. 

Mn.  KENNAWAT  said,  he  had  been 


.  )d  as  propodng  new  boundaries, 
^ereas  he  had  chosen  those  that  were 
cleariy  defined.  Regretting  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  accept  his  amendment,  he 
preferred  to  have  it  negatived. 

Amendment  ntgaHctd. 

Ha.  PELl.  said,  he  would  beg  to  move, 
in  page  17,  line  2,  at  end,  to  add — 

"Provided  mlwmy^  That  Iba  owner  of  an; 
Utbes  or  any  titho  oommutation  rent-diarge,  or 
the  occupier  of  anj  land  used  asarable,  ineadaw, 
Orpnalura  KTound  onlj,  or  oa  woodlands,  market 
gardens,  or  nursery  grounfb,  and  the  occupier 
of  any  Land  ravered  with  water,  or  UMd  only  as 
a  canal  or  towing-path  for  the  same,  or  as  ■ 
lailnay  coostructMi  under  any  Act  of  Pu-lia- 
■   tor   public  conveyance,   shall 


respect  ot  the  said  property,  one-fourlh  pari 
only  ot  the  rate  in  the  pound  pavable  incesneet 
ot  Itousee  and  other  ptvper^." 


In  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  First 
Hinister  of  the  Crown  that  he  waa  pro- 
posing new  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  ^stem  of  rating,  he  desired  to  point 
out  thai  the  rales  with  regard  to  public 
libmrie?,  musenaiB,  and  in  reference  to  the 
pDbHc  health,  levied  as  they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  human  mind  and 
tody,  were  collected  on  the  principle  he 
proposed  to  inttodnce  into  the  Bill;  but 
under  the  measure  as  it  now  stood  a  man 
empbying  in  a  fectory  SO  or  30  penions 
might  onlV  be  called  on  to  pay  an  education 
rate  of  £l,  while  a  iarmer  employing  only 
one  or  two  might  have  to  pay  £4. 

Mb.   C.   S.    read    thought    that   the 
Prime  Hiniaterhad,  though  unintentionalhr, 


reflected  unjostly  on  his  hon.  fi>t«nd,  for  the 
words  employed  by  the  hon.  member  were 
extracted  som  Acts  passed  by  an  Adn^iii^- 
ttation  of  which  the  rigiit  bon.  gentlemaa 
waa  a  teadinc  member,  and  wUch  referred 
to  subjects  bearing  exact  analucy  lo  the 
matter  of  the  present  Bill.  'cLey  wer* 
lold  that  farmers  were  afraid  of  a  nite,  and 
a  3d.  rate  might  appear  a  smaB  matter ; 
but  he  could  assore  the  Committee  that  it 
was  to  the  &nner  equal  to  a  6d.  income 
tax.  With  regard  to  the  rate,  he  objected 
not  so  much  to  a  rate  being  levied  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  waa  to  be  levied.  Instead 
of  being  levied  on  the  rental  of  an  heredita> 
ment,  it  should  be  levied  on  the  profits 
produced. 

Ma.  QOSGnENmid,  he  trusted  the  hon. 
member  would  not  press  the  proviso,  which 
would  in  such  a  district  as  Sl  Qeoigs'a-in- 
the-East  throw  an  additional  burden  on  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  whilst  exemptic^  a 
railway  company  from  thiee-Ibartha  of  the 


Amendment,  by  Wto,  h 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLET  sud,  he 
would  beg  to  move,  in  page  17,  afW  fine 
90,  toinaert — 

"Ratapayen  voluntarily  sabacribinglijjublic 
elementary  ichotris  approved  by  the  Edueor 
tianai  Department  wiUim  any  district  shafl  be 
entitled  to  deduct  such  subscriplioD  froN  «ay 
eon  Iribution  to  the  local  laCes  made  f  OT  a  adwd 
board  to  which  UMQ'wowldottenrnae  baliatda." 
His  idea  was  that  those  who  had  abeady 
voluntarily  taxed  themselves  fcr  the  great 
public  object  of  advancing  education  sho«M 
not  be  taxed  twice,  while  those  who  would 
be  compulsorily  Iwought  io,  to  carry  ont 
what  had  Tolnniarily  been  eetabbabed, 
would  only  be  taxed  once.  The  eSM;  of 
tbe  amendment  upon  the  httter  would  be 
to  call  upon  them  to  make  good  their 
defenhing  rolnnteer  in  the  past,  and  for  the 
future  put  all  on  an  eqnalitv  io,tbe  national 
cause.  llieobjcetoftheBiflshouldbc,  with 
aB  'thanks  for  service  done,  to  snyply  what 
was  wanting  by  rating  defaulting  contrt- 
bulors — that  those  who  had  done  nothing 
hitherto  should  be  niade  to  take  their  shaiw. 
The  rate  was  in  lien  of  subseriptionaL  If 
the  Bis  remained  in  its  present  shape  three- 
fourths  of  the  burden,  or,  he  nti^t  v»^, 
nine-tenths,  would  rest  on  the  wiUmg  men 
who  had  been  for  yeaw  engaged  in  estAlish- 
ing  the  present  system.  Take  the  ctae  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  Church  people  had 
there  supplied  all  the  existing  schods. 
When  a  school  board  tna  tatwA,  aod  » 
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nte  li*d  to  be  levied  fbr  new  seliD^  the 

Church  people,  who  ponoomed  the  giekter 
portion  of  ul  property  in  tbe  {dace,  would 
not  only  be  called  upon  to  maintain  (til  the 
eiiating  schools,  but  they  would  have  to 
hear  in  addition  nine-teDtlu  of  tbe  expensee 
rendered  neceaaary  for  supplementary 
schools,  in  order  Ic  complete  tlie  system. 
On  grounds  of  espodiency  it  was  not  wise 
to  put  tills  premium  on  the  extinction  of 
vofunleets.  Were  they  so  Hire  that  the 
tax  on  the  unwilling  would  mipplv  1^  dis- 
c»rded  teneTolencea  P  It  was  all  very  well 
for  those  whose  object  it  was  to  destroy  the 
existiiuf  n&tjonal  schools — as  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  OKfbid  had  plainly 
stated  it  to  be  his  desire — to  support  the 
line  taken  in  tbe  Bill.    He  bad  no  doubt 


jealousy  of  what  had  been  dene,  and  , 
their  lusire  to  supersede  rather  than  nip- 
plenwnt  it;  but  be  Teiitai«d  to  ny  that  as 
soon  as  tbe  scheme  was  seen  tbrou(^,  tbe 
League  wonld  run  the  risk  of  losing  its 
position  before   the  pablic.     The  measure, 


called  a  Bill  G 


treated  the  offer  of  a  higher  Treasury  grant 
as  a  bonus  to  the  volunteers,  now  it  waa 
offered  to  both  alike.  He  noposed  that 
the  doubly  weighted  should  be  made  equal 
with  the  singly  weighted  in  this  raoe  of 
national  aervice.  He  could  hardly  conceive 
tiiat  any  answer  could  be  made  to  bis  peo- 
portion,  except  as  to  the  possibility  of 
oarryin^  it  out.  But  it  was  not  impncti~ 
cabk ;  It  might  be  effected  l^  Bd<q>ting  the 
American  and  Canadian  princi^e — namelv, 
that  subject  to  the  approval  ot  the  schools 
by  the  central  authority,  everj^one  might 
contribute  to  national  education,  either 
voluutarily  or  by  rate;  in  fiKt,  might  hate 
an  option  m appropriating  theircuntributioD 
to  anv  recognised  schoofi,  and  if  they  were 
to  follow  that  principle  it  would  tiot  be  the 
flrstlessonthoy  bad  feamt  from  the  colonies. 
rio  thought  bia  right  hon.  inend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  resisting  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  expediency,  or  possibility. 
Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEft  said,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
had  not  given  the  Government  the  credit 
of  having  shown  any  great  desire  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  voluntary  schools.  But 
they  had  been  really  most  desirous  to  do 
eo,  and  in  that  way  had  laiied  ccHuidetable 
oppofiition,  and,  to  some  extent,  endangered 


tlieir  measure.     Tbmz  object  t 

had  not  been  any  great  care  for  one  ayit>M 

over  the  other,  but  to  get  the  edncatmn  of 

the  people  provided  for.  and  to  nee  all  the 
force  which  existed  in  tne  country  for  pro- 
viding it  He  believed  the  overweighting 
of  which  the  right  hon.  genQeinan  com- 
plained would  not  really  be  felt  Oa  Uie 
one  hand,  they  had  given  full  scom  to 
municipal  action;  and,  on  the  other,  offered 
no  discouragement  to  that  benevolent  force 
that  had  done  so  much  and  would  do  eo 
much  more.  The  aabecribers  to  those 
schools  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
alluded  gave  the  Government  credit  for 
that  desire,  and  ho  did  not  believe  ther 
would  support  this  amendment.  If  apptiM 
tu  the  poor  rate,  the  proposition  would 
amonnt  to  this — that  those  who  did  their 
duty  as  neighbours,  and  performed  the  acta 
of  charity  in  which  he  feared  most  of  them 
were  too  remiss,  should  be  able  to  set  off 
their  benefaclions  as  against  the  poor  rate. 
Would  they  not  almost  consider  it  an  insult 
to  be  exempted  irom  poor  rate  because  thej 

SerCormed  their  private  duty  P  He  did  not 
elieve  that  those  benevolent  gentlemen 
who  had  supported  these  achools  with  so 
much  liberality  would  thank  his  right  hon. 
Mend  for  proposing  that  they  ahoold  be 
excluded  in  the  school  district  &om  pro- 
moting the  schools  necessary  for  that  dis- 
trict. For  what  would  be  the  result  f 
They  would  have  nothing  to  da  with  their 
management.  The  whole  management  and 
expenditure  of  the  school  fund  would  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
not  cared  to  do  their  duty  hitherto  in  this 
matter  of  education.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
solely  on  the  score  of  practical  difficulty, 
but  also  on  the  ground  ci  principle,  that  he 
opposed  this  amendment. 
Amendment  nrgathed. 
Clause,  ns  amended,  ordertd  to  stoitd 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  47  (Apportionment  of  school  fund 
:  in  united  and  contributory  district). 
'  Ms.  STEPHEN  CAVE  sud,  the  clause 
j  enabled  contribntions  to  be  sent  from  tbe 
I  school  board  of  one  parish  to  the  school 
:  board  in  another  parish ;  hut  he  wished  to 
I  know  if  that  coula  be  done  in  cases  where 
there  was  no  school  board  in  the  contribut- 
ing parish  P  If  not,  tbe  result  might  be 
•  very  unsatisfactory,  as  there  were  some 
I  parishes  which  might  prefer  to  have  no 
school  hoard,  and  yet  might  be  willing  to 
!  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  a  neigh- 
i  bouring  parish  with  a  school  board  uu  « 
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rate-uded  school,  in  return  for  Uking  their 
i^dieii  from  bu  outljing  district.  The 
■Itembtive  might  be  an  inferior  sdiool  in 
thftt  district. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  case 
was  met  hy  a  previans  clause,  the  41st.  A 
Bchool  district  in  which  there  was  no  school 
board  might  contribate  to  one  in  which 
there  was  a  school  board. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  48  agreed  to. 

Clause  49  (Expense  of  proriding  school 
may  extend  over  thirty  yean). 

Mb.  GATHORNB  HARDY  said,  he 
hoped  that  in  attreeiog  to  that  clause  the 
Committee  would  not  be  precluded  from 
discussing  at  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
Bill  the  question  as  to  giving  builtUog 
giants. 

Mr.  W.  F.  FOBSTEB  :  Certainly  not. 

QUxoM  agreed  lo. 

Clause  60  (Accounts  to  be  made  up  and 
examined). 

Ma.  HIBBERT  said,  he  wished  to  move 
an  amendment.  By  the  clause  as  it  stood 
the  accounts  in  different  places  were  to  he 
made  up  at  difTerent  times ;  bat  it  was  very 
deurahle  that  they  should  all  be  made  up 
at  one  date,  so  that  the  audit  should  take 
place  at  the  same  lime  in  every  case.  The 
amandment  which  he  moved  wouldhave  the 
effect  of  making  that  arrangement. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  had 
objection  to  the  amendment 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  SB  amended,  ordered  to  stand  part 
oftheBm. 

Clause  SI  (Audit  in  a  borough). 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
would  not  move  any  amendment ;  but 
de^red  to  draw  the  attention  of  tike  Vini 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  auditing  provided  in  this  clause. 
It  was  proposed  that  in  boroughs  the  audit- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  auditor  of  the 
Town  CoundL  Now,  the  Town  Council, 
he  believed,  appointed  their  own  auditor, 
who  was  to  render  his  audit  1«  the  Town 
Council.  But  when  persons  rendered  an 
account  and  audited  it  themselves  it  could 
not  be  said  that  there  was  anv  real  audit- 
ing. The  same  objection  applied,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  auditing  in  the  rural  di»- 
trieta,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill.  He  tnisted, 
therefore,  that  some  better  system  would 
be  devised. 


d  propose 


Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would  p    . 
to  omit  the  clause,  in  order  that  the  audit 
should  be  made  by  the  Poor  I<aw  auditor. 

Mb.  OOSCHEN  said,  the  Poor  Law 
auditors  had  power  to  disallow  all  charges 
which  were  not  properly  incurred.  They 
made  a  searching  examination,  and  a  num- 
ber of  items  were  continually  disallowed, 
lie  hoped  ibe  clause  would  be  omitt«d. 

Clause  teithdrawtt. 

Clause  62  (Audit  in  a  district  not  a 
borough). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  19,  line  1. 
to  leave  out  from  ''from"  to  "department" 
in  line  2,  both  inclusive,  and  insert — 

"Theauditorof  accounts  relating  to  thereUeT 
□t  the  poor  tor  the  audit  district  in  which  the 
school  district  ia  situate,  or  if  it  is  situate  in 
more  than  one  audit  district  by  such  of  the 
auditors  of  the  said  audit  district  as  the  Poor 
Law  Board  maj  direct,  and  ths  term  audit  db- 
(rict  in  this  provision  shall  l>e  canstruad  to 
include  a  panah  for  which  aa  auditor  is  sepa- 
rately appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  Cor  the 
relief  of  tha  poor.'—  {Mr.  W.  E.  Fm-rfn-.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  53  agreed  to. 

Clause  64  (Publication  of  accotinta). 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  aud,  be 
wished  to  move  an  amendment  providins- 
that  the  halance-sheets  should  be  published 
in  the  local    newspaper.     The   evidence 

S>en  before  the  Committee  which  nt  on 
e  subject  of  County  Finandal  Boards 
showed  that  in  all  cases  where  the  accooota 
were  advertised  in  the  local  papers  no  com- 
plaints were  made,  although  the  expendi- 
tore  was  greater  than  in  those  cases  where 
the  accounts  were  not  so  published,  and 
respecting  which  complaints  were  nume- 
rous.   Publicity  allayed  suspicion. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  20,  line 
17,  after  the  word  ''Department,"  to  insert 
the  words  "and  shall  publish  an  absttact 
of  the  same  in  some  local  newspaper  cir- 
culating in  the  diatrict  in  which  the  school 
board  ia  situate." — (Mr,  Crou.} 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  mu«t 
object  to  the  amendment,  which  would  put 
the  school  boards  to  considerable  expense. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  member  that 
any  ratepaper  could  obtain  a  halance-afaeet 
for  ed.  under  the  clause. 

Ub.  a.  F.  EUERTON  said,  the  cost  of 
advertising  the  accounts  in  a  local  ni 
would  be  about  8s.  Od. 
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Mb.  HIBBEBT  uid,  he  would  •n^stt 
that  the  BtAtement  of  BCCounU  'Bhould  be 
foniuhed  to  ntttpaven  for  Id.  iiutead  of  Sd. 

Mb.  GOLDMEr  Eiaid,  be  would  aaf(gmt 
to  the  huD.  meinber  for  South-west  Luica- 
shiie  (Mt.  Cross)  to  make  the  publication 
ia  newBpspera  permuuTs,  and  not 
obligatorr. 

Un.  CO  WPER-TEMPLE  raid,  it  would 
be  veiT  imprudent  to  give  the  neweps^en 
of  ■  district  A  TMtea  right  to  ■dvertue- 

Mr.  CANDLISH  thought  that  an  ab- 
atiact  might  be  published. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOBSTEK  tud,  that  the 
achool  boBTda  might  have  the  optioD ;  hut 
certainlT  the;  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  publuh  the  acconnta  in  the  maumr 
propoaed. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  insertaa." 

The  Committee  ditnibJ.-— Ajea  89; 
Soe^  217 ;  Uajorit)'  128. 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  20,  linel7, 
after  "departure"  to  inaert— 

"  And  ma;'  if  thef  think  fit  ^bliah  such  rtate- 
ment,  or  an  abstxact  thereof,  in  an;  local  newt- 
paper  or  newspapers  circulating  within  the 
diatriot."— (Jfr,  fF.  E.  FoTittr.) 

Un.  M0NTZ  objected  to  such  an 
unnecesiaij  waste  of  money. 

Amendment  ogread  to. 

ClauM,  as  amended,  agrui  to. 

Clause  65  (Proceedings  on  default  bjr 
school  board). 

LoBD  JOHN  UANNERS  wid,  he  would 
euggeat  that  aa  the  clause  enabled  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  nominate  persons 
to  act  as  members  of  a  school  board,  in  case 
the  selected  members  did  not  canr  out  the 
piovifiona  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  well 
to  ineert  words  Btatjng  that  the  CommittM 
acted  after  "  full  inquirj"  or  for  "  full  and 
suffident  reasoDB,''  oi  some  words  of  a 
similar  effect. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  was 
obliged  to  the  noble  lord.  The  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  satisTj  the  public  that 
thejr  did  not  act  without  reason,  and  be 
would  conaider  whether  effect  night  not  be 
giren  to  the  noble  lord's  auggeation. 

Mb.  COBBAN  CE  said,  he  would  bear  to 
more,  in  page  20,  line  39,  after  "  Act "  to 


"  Sare  and  except  anr  provision  tor  making 
or  leveling  a  rate,  or  the  appointment  of  anr 
offlcei  or  officers  to  act  as  overseers  witblu  such 


rata  books  for  the  said  purpose,  unten  under 
the  sanction  of  the  nting  authoritj  Tor  tlie  aaid 
district  given  as  by  law  otherwise  prescribed.' 

Rating  power  had  been  granted  to  the 
school  boards  and  the  moment  a  school 
board  became  defaulters  the  power  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Education  Denaitment, 
whose  interference  practicallr  aid  away 
with  local  administration.  He  hoped  that 
reiy  exceptional  powerwould  not  be  granted. 
Mb.  W.  B.  FORSTEK  said,  the  Govern- 
ment had  every  confidence  in  municipal 
action ;  but  they  moat  have  some  security 
that  the  work  required  to  be  done  by  the 
school  boards  would  be  done.  The  security 
they  took  was  tiie  power  to  step  in  and  do 
the  work  themselves  if  it  wasnot  otherwise 
done.  The  power  taken  by  the  clanae  was 
intended  to  be  a  sbiogent  one ;  but  it  would 
be  altogether  nugatory  if  the  amendmentof 
the  hon.  member  were  adopted. 


LoBD  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
add,  he  thought  that  in  justice  to  the  Irish 
members,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  promise 

E'  ren  to  them,  the  Cbainoan  ought  now  to 
directed  to  report  progress.  The  noble 
lord  then  moved  to  report  progress. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  sud,  the  Proces- 
sions (Ireland)  Bill  had  been  put  down  to 
have  the  second  tum ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  promise,  except  that  the  Bill  was  to 
have  the  second  turn.  A  Bill  in  that  order 
must  awut  the  convenieuee  and  the  dispo- 
ution  of  the  House  with  regard  to  tbe 
principal  BilL  The  UniTetai^  Teata  Bill 
stood  m  that  position  some  nights  a^  but 
it  was  not  found  convenient  to  take  it.  He 
thought  it  wos  clearly  for  the  public  con- 
venience and  the  convenience  of  the  House 
that  the  Committee  should  make  all  pos- 
nble  proRrese  with  the  education  question. 

SiH  FREDERICK  W.  HEYOATE 
said,  he  wished  to  confirm  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  It  bad  been  un- 
derstood by  the  Irish  membeia  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  was  anxious  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Froeessions  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  and  that  he  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  diacusaing  that  subject  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  If  tbe  Education  Bill  was 
important  to  England,  so  also  was  it  ei- 
tremely  important  to  Ireland  that  that 
question  should  be  discussed,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Oovemment  should  be 
clearly  stated  upon  it.  The  anniversary  to 
which  people  in  that  country  were  looking 
forwatd  would  occur  next  week,  and  if  the 
Bill  were  not  brought  on  that  night  then 
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gboald  be  broii^t  cm  at  ft  nuooMt  boot 
that  VTcmiDf . 

Ha  CHICHB3TBR  FORTESOITB 
mad,  )m  ccmid  awnn  the  HooMthftt  kewas 
mOly  eazioiu  to  meet  iti  oxTenienoe,  aad 
he  wu  authoTlsed  to  ur  tli^t  the  rigbt 
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«M  tw  oilier  dnnce  oT  tlte  iBbftct  beiiig  i 
birlT  diaciMsed  befote  that  eroit 

LosD  JOHN  MANNERS  «aid,  he  had  ' 
nndentood  the  Chuf  Secoetar^  to  aaj  that 
he  would  nuke  a  etateiBeiit  in  legprci  to 
party  nmrrmnifrnn  in  Irelaitd  that  uigbt,  aad 
It  woiud  be  moat  unretaoiiable  to  n^Mct  the 
Houao  to  bear  rach  a  ttatomeDt  if  other 
hoD.  gatlfimeii  were  not  to  h&ve  an  oppor- 
tuaity  of  delibfltatclj  eKprceung  tbeir 
opinioDS  ako.  At  the  tame  time,  he  would 
soggeat  that  the  dause  under  ducussion 
should  be  diapoaed  of  before  pcogcsu  wu 
reported. 

Mn.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCTTE 
said,  he  had  never  intended  or  desired  to 
t  ail  hooi  that 


make  a  statement  except  at 
woald  pv«  a  reaatmable  opportunitj  for 
others  to  follow  him,  and  he  had  promised 
not  to  biinK  OD  the  ProceasioQi  (Ireland) 
Bm  after  half-past  13. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  he  felt  titat 
the  Irish  memben  had  been  roach  trifled 
with  hj  the  QoTenunent  in  lespeet  to  the 
Procaaeiona  Bill,  which  had  been  dietinctly 
luideistood  would  be  the  lecond  order  that 
night,  aad  woald  be  taken  at  an  hour  when 
there  could  be  a  full  diacwwioa. 

Hb.  ai,AJ)STONE  nid,  the  nmly  «n- 
gageinent  on  the  subject  waa  that  the  Fro- 
ceaeitaie  Bill  would  not  be  brought  on  tiiat 
a  certain  hour,  and  he  muat  appeal  to  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  pniprieiy 
of  continuing  iLe  ditcuiuan  of  the  Srat 
•nder. 

Mb.  A.  F.  EGBRTON  Mid,  he  was  afraid 
the  Factoriea  and  Woricshopa  Bill,  which 
stood  lower  on  the  paper  than  tbe  Par^ 
i'roceeeiona  Bill,  would  not  be  reached  till 
about  three  in  tbe  momina;. 

Sib  HERVEY  BEUOE  said,  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  pronused  to  tna^e  his  state- 
nMDt  that  evening,  provided  ibe  Univeni^ 
Testa  Bill  bad  been  previouslj  read  the 
thiid  time. 

StK  TUOMAS  BATESON  laid,  in  reply 
tA  the  statement  of  the  Fiist  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  he  muat  aay  that  on  Monday  week 
he  asked  the  Chief  Secretaiy  to  fix  a  day, 

freviooa  to  the  asrizee,  t<x  discnsaiug  the 
'rooeaeioDS  Bill,  when  he  replied  that  he 
would  put  it  on  the  paper  for  Monday,  July 
4th,  and  if  he  could  not  then  brinB  it  on  he 
would  name  another  day  for  doing  so 
Last  Monday  the  Chief  tjecretaiy  accord- 
ingly fixed  the  Bill  for  that  nieht. 

CouMBi,  STUART  KNOX  said,  heals( 
wished  to  set  the  I^'irst  Miaistei  lighL  Hi 
maintuned  that  a  distinct  understanding 
had  been  come  to  that  the  FrooassioDB  Bill 


Bvbject  en  Mmday  next^  not  later  than  11 

Mb,  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  that,  ashraa 

1  was  personally  concerned,  Monday  would 
not  be  a  convenient  day.  In  tbe  north  of 
Ireland  it  would  be  thought  that  the  Goreni- 
ment  wanted  to  gtt  rid  of  that  question. 

LOBD  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
said,  though  not  eatia&ed  with  the  pmrnioe 
of  the  Government,  he  waswillingto  with- 
draw his  motion  to  allow  the  clauae  tb«D 
before  the  Committee  to  be  passed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toUAdraum. 

Clause  ordered  to  Stand  part  of  the  ffill. 

Lonn  CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON 
moved  that  progress  be  reported. 

MB.GLAB3T0NE  said,  he  beUeved  that, 
altboagh  it  was  hardly  possible  for  mon 
thanonesidetoberight  inaqaairel,itwaB 
peifeetty  po^bk  for  both  nda  to  be  wrocig. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Claud  John 
Hamilton),  without  being  abletoshowtbat 
any  engagement  had  been  made,  had  doae 
what  was  most  unreaaonablo  in  eDdearour- 
ing  to  interfere  with  tbe  progress  of  the 
Education  Bill.  From  the  indicaliana 
which  tbe  noble  lord  had  given  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  what  tbe  result  would  be^  and, 
therefore,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
wrong  with  tbeuoble  lord, hewonld  give  WW, 
only  asking  that  tbe  next  two  dansea,  whiiHi 
were  of  a  merely  formal  ehaitcter,  aaid 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  B. 
FoTster)  wiriied  to  have  taken  that  n^it, 


Slid,  he  was  quite  content  to  let  othen 
decide  who  was  in  the  wrong  on  that  oeca- 
sien.  If  the  Chief  Secretary  had  used 
ambiguous  langunge,  tbe  responsibility  tat 
any  mieunderstanding  that  had  arieen  in 
oonsequence  did  not  rest  with  his  (tbe 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  He  was, 
however,  ready  to  accede  to  their  now 
dispoeing  of  the  next  two  clnnseft 

Motion,  by  leave,  inilkflraam. 

Clauses  56  and  67  agreed  to. 

House  rettmed. 


Committee  report  pn^ress ;  to  ait  agaio 
w,  at  two  ofthc  -'--'- 


>f  the  dock. 
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ELEHZSTABT  IDVCATtOM 

(re-cowmitted)  bill — [bill  167.] 

(Mr.  W.  E.  FoTtUr,  Mr.  Bttrttary  Srucf.) 

CCOIMITTES,       IProgress    7th    /«/y.] 

Bill  contidered  in  ComaktM. 
(In  tbe  CommiUee.) 

Clauses  58  to  60,  incluaiTe,  agretd  U>. 

CliQM  61  (Proccedisn  on  default  of 
authority  tomiike  lelums). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  61,  p^ 
23,  Use  2;  Bfler  "Act"  to  leaTB  out  tEe 
words  to  the  end  U  the  clause,  for  the 
purpose  of  inBerting  the  words — 

"The  Educ«tia>  DeiiBrtTacnt  na;  appoint 
anj  partoB  or  pttsani  V>  maks  Euch  ntions, 
uid  th«  perBOO  at  pcnons  so  appointed  atwU 
tix  that  purpoM  bare  tte  tvoo  powar  and 
■otbontiM  as  the  local  aulb(irit7,'—(.^.  iF.  £ 
Anfer,) 
— instnu)  thereof. 

AmendmeDt  agretd  U, 

Qbubo,  as  ameDded,  ojfreed  fe. 

Olanse  62  (Inquiry  bj  iatfectaa  of  Edo- 
cation  DeoMtmeDt). 

Ma.  V£ANON  HAROOUBT  vid,  the 
machineiy  of  the  Bill  ma  to  begin  by 
caUing  for  a  certain  nmnkei  of  letmaB, 
which  woe  to  be  forthcomiiig  on  the  I«t  ot 
January,  1871.  That  hung  np  the  whola 
mattec  u»til  these  retonts  iteib  mada,  aad 


begin  by  tha  sending  down  of  inipectoT*. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  down  the 
inspacton  at  once?  He  had  very  little 
coBfldence  in  returns.  The  retarai  of  the 
existing  schools  would  he  all  of  a  Mtiafac- 
tory  ohaiactei ;  and  getting  them  would  be 
a  mere  waste  of  time,  it  would  be  the 
"^eu'i  gtta"  under  another  name.  The 
Fust  Minister  of  the  Crowa  said  last  night 
there  conld  be  no  question  of  a  schoel  late 
fortwoyeara.  Helieudthestatementwith 
dismay,  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  operation 
of  the  Bill,  ha  would  oTopcse,  in  Clause  62, 
Une  d,  tokftve  otit  all  after  "iupectots" 
andiasert— 

"Who  shall  proceed  Corthwith  after  the 
powipgnf  this  Act  to  inquire  into  the  luffirienc; 
and  effiuienc?  of  the  kLioiiIs  ia  each  scboo)  dis- 
trict, and  shall,  on  cw  belara  the  fiisC  day  ot 
January,  one  tiKiuwnd  eight  hundred  and 
seventf-one,  report  to  the  Educational  Deput- 
ment  uiertupon.' 


Mk.  mXOS  sud,  Oat  in  tim  case  ef 
BirminghkiB  thets  were  ample  ntnms  tttat 
Mr.  Fitch,  in  relation  to  the  iduMls  in  that 
district  Woold  the  right  hon.  gontleniM 
at  the  bead  of  the  department  state  what 
eonld  be  done  under  this  daose  thei«  t 

Ma.  W.  K.  FOBSTER  add,  these  daosn 
had  been  framed  with  the  idea  of  grriag 
the  Committee  of  Council  power  to  get  the 
work  done  as  quicky  as  possible,  and  hia 
iropresmon  was  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  department  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  upon  it  that  would  arise 
under  the  danse,  and  that  during  the 
autumn  they  would  have  work  almost  eqiial 
to  the  work  tbey  hod  had  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  BUI.  How  could  tbey,  without 
obtaining  inrormation,  enter  upon  the  most 
difGcuIt  task  of  supplying  the  existing 
deficiencies  in  education  ?  By  ignoring 
what  existed,  it  mi|;ht  be  possible,  by  means 
of  a  great  waste  of  educatJonal  power,  ta 
get  to  worit  a  few  months  esrtier;  but  th» 
time  occupied  in  obtdning  this  information 
was  nut  time  wasted.  He  had  made  a 
slight  alteration  in  Clause  Si,  in  order  that 
the  department  might  at  once  set  to  WOTk 
to  inquire  what  districts  shonld  be  united. 
As  to  Birmingham,  the  information  alieadj 
obtained  there  would  not  enable  the  CoiD- 
mittee  ot  Council  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  obtainiag  tresb  returns,  though 
no  doubt  the  ioformation  which  eiiatei] 
would  he  of  conaiderable  assistance  to  the 
department,  and  eiJable  Ibem  to  supply  the 
Act  much  earlier  there,  and  in  other  places 
where  similar  information  was  supplied, 
than  in  towns  where  there  had  been  no 
inquiry. 

Mb.  VKRNON  HARCOURT  said,  hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  not  answered  one 

Siestion,  Supposing  ho  were  determined 
at  more  schools  were  necessary  in  Bir- 
mingfanm,  would  he  establish  them  at  once, 
or  would  he  wait  till  the  beginning  of 
January  next?  That  was  the  most  material 
point;  for,  although  ther  might  know  that 
a  town  required  a  school,  yet,  as  the  First 
Minister  stated  last  night,  tbey  might  not 
he  able  to  obtain  it  For  two  years. 

Mn.  W.  K.  FOliSTER  said,  this,  ww 
a  point  on  which  the  Ovrenment  would 
have  work  to  do.  Hs  did  not  think  that 
time  would  be  gained  by  endeavouring  to 
do  without  returns.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  waa  entirely  mistaken  when  he  sud  . 
that  the  Bill  would  not  get  into  operation 
for  two  years.  In  the  melroB<^  they 
honed  to  be  able  to  get  to  work  at  once, 
and  in  willing  towns,  nch  aa  h«  b^arml 
,_,:ibyG00gle 
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Kiminglam  to  be,  the  Act  would  bo  in 
^Kmtion  much  earlier  than  two  jeara.  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  &n  j  adTantage 
in  eendiiig  an  order  to  Birmingham  at  once 
to  ealablish  additional  sohoots, 

LOBD  JOHN  MANNERS  swd,  that  the 
reports  of  inspectora  were  not  oeeeaaarilj 
inuUibl^  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
right  in  adhering  both  to  the  retuma  and 
the  report*. 

Amendment,  hj  leare,  aithdratim. 

Sib  HABBT  VERNEY  asked,  whether 
it  would  be  competent  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  employ  female  iospectors  for  the 
inapection  of  girls'  schools  f 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  would 
surest  that  the  inspectors  should  be  mai^ 
ried  men,  and  should  take  their  wives  with 

Ur.  \y.  H.  SMITH  said,  that  the  educa-  . 
tion  of  prla  was  not  so  completelj  useful  as 
it  might  be,  and  it  would  bo  better  if  their 
school  training  was  less  ornamental  and 
more  fitted  to  enable  them  to  dischai^e  the 
'   duties  of  their  station. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  replied,  that  the 
Education  Department  had  power  to  ap- 
point  women  as  inspectors ;  hut  the  in- 
spectors under  this  clause  would  examine 
whether  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  education 
in  a  particular  district,  and  that  was  not  a 
ease  in  which  the;  would  be  rery  likely 
to  employ  women. 

Mr.  STEPUEN  CAVE  asked,  whether 
such  infant  schools  as  were  ofWn  found  in 
Tillages  would  be  recognised  by  the  in- 
spector f  • 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  precise 
inatrnctions  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  guidance 
of  the  inspectors  would  be  a  workofcon- 
nderable  difficulty.  He  could  not  do  more 
now  than  state  the  general  principle  which 
would  be  adopted  by  the  department :  on 
the  one  hand,  they  would  take  care  that 
the  schools  they  found  in  the  district  should 
be  efficient  enough  to  be  included ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  would  not  think  it 
light  for  such_  a  purpose  to  exact  all  the 
conditions  which  wera  required  in  order 
that  the  school  mightreceiTs  public  money. 

Cl&use  agreed  to. 

Claoae  63  agreed  to. 

Clause  64  (Public  inquiry). 

Mb.  COWPER-TEMPLE  said,  he  rose 
to  move  the  insertion  of  words  securing 
that  due  publicity  ahoold  be  given  in  the 
district  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  who 
held  the  inquiry.    As  the  clause  Stood,  the 


department  was  not  obliged  to  let  the 
worid  know  what  the  inJipectoT  had  re- 
ported, and  might  even  miuct  the  district 
u  costs  without  disclosing  the  groonds  for 
such  a  proceeding.  He  be^ed  to  move,  in 
page  24,  line  A,  after  "thereon"  to  insert 


"  And  the  Education  Department  shall  cause 
■uch  report  to  be  publuhed  and  depoaitM]  with 
the  churchwardens  or  overeeen  of  the  parishes 
to  which  the  inquiry  relataa.' 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  cigreedto. 

Claose   as    (Attendance    of    child   at 

school), 

Sm  THOMAS  BAZLET  sud,  he  would 
propose  amendments  so  as  to  make  the  fint 
part  of  this  clause  read  as  follows : — 

"The  Education  Depaitment  shall  require 
every  school  board  exenuing  powers  under  this 
Act  to  put  in  toice  the  regukiioos 
attendance  >t  school  contained  ii 
schedule  to  this  Act,  and  tor  that  p 


i3  respecting 


the  school  board ;  on j  school  board  failing  tt 
comply  with  this  section  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be 
a  school  board  in  default. ' 

The  object  of  his  amendment  was  to  make 
the  compulsoij  proviaous  aimple  and 
atrughtforward  in  their  applicatton.  In 
accordance  with'  the  proviuona  of  the 
Factory  Acts  there  were  8G,000  children 
under  a  course  of  instruction  perfectly  oom- 

C'sotT,  and  that  compulsory  education  had 
n  found  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial^  for 
he  knew  that  such  was  the  case  in  reference 
to  nearly  2,000  children  in  his  employment 
when  he  waa  in  business.  Many  of  them, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  facttffv  hands, 
had  entered  into  competition  with  amaJI 
traders,  and  in  many  instances  had  obtained 
no  slight  degree  of  eminence  among  the 
middle  class.  His  schools  were  under  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  s^tem ;  and 
one  of  the  pupils,  though  religious  instruc- 
tion was  not  enforced  by  the  Factory  Act», 
had  become,  after  going  to  college,  a 
de^yman  of  the  Church  of  England.  As 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  compulsion,  he 
might  mention  that  in  Manchester  some 
benevolent  persons  determined  ux  or 
seven  ^ ears  a^  to  make  an  effort  to  (^ve 
education  to  about  23,000  children,  many 
of  whom  were  idling  about  the  streets, 
end  likely  to  end  in  prisons  or  poorhouses. 
About  three-fourths  attended  pretty  regn- 
krlr  at  first,  but  gradually  the  number 
sanx  down  until  there  were  not  more  than 
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]0,000  on  the  books  of  the  Edaeation  Aid 
Society.  If  thay  looked  to  the  couree  of 
proceeding  amonc^  persona  of  the  middle 
class  and  la  high  UFe,  the;  mw  that  eom- 
pnlmon  wu  the  rule ;  and  hednrstwy  that 
even  many  roembera  of  Farliament  re- 
gretted that  more  compulsioi)  had  not  heen 
exercited  over  their  education.  He  knew 
of  the  case  of  a  tutor  at  one  of  the  univeni- 
tiee  taking  fordble  posaesgion  of  a  etndeal 
mthin  teu  days  of  the  final  examioation, 
and,  by  givinr  him  all  the  cramming  poe- 
rible,  eared  him  from  being  plucked.  With 
renrect  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  it  waa 
quite  clear  that,  oDlees  they  were  properly 
tnuned  and  taught,  they  became  completely 
uwlees  membeie  of  eodet^;  and  vAat  he 
wished  was  that  the  Legiidatare,  baring 
aanccioned  the  principle  of  compulsion  in 
tbe  Factoiv  Acta,  should  now  extend  that 
principle  further.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  there  waa  no  doubt 
lliat  this  great  scheme  of  education  would 
be  unproductiTe  of  all  the  moral  and  edu- 
cational results  they  desired  tn  attain  unless 
they  bad  reconre?  to  compulsion ;  and  he 
hoped  that  bis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Forster)  would  accept  his  amendment, 
which  he  (Sir  Thomas  Bazley)  belieTcd 
was  indiapensaUe  to  the  snccess  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  34,  line  19, 
at  the  beftinning  oi  the  clause,  to  insert  the 
■words  "the  Educational  Uepartment  shall 
require." — {Sir  Thomas  Badeif.) 

Question  propoeed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  LIDDELL  wd,  be  was  unable  to 
support  the  amendment,  though  no  one 
was  a  stronger  friend  than  he  was  of  the 
compulsory  ^stem.  He  thought  that  the 
time  was  very  near  at  hand  when  the 
system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
would  be  accepted  W  the  people.  A  feel- 
iox  in  favoiu'  of  it  was  becoming  stronger 
trom  day  to  day :  but  the  plant  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  spontaneously,  and  could 
not  be  forced,  and  he  objected  to  the 
amendment  becaaee  he  thought  it  would 
hare  the  effect  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
opinion  favonrable  to  compulsion,  and  would 
cause  a  reaction  agninet  it.  in  the  United 
^States  they  all  knew  that  the  dtiee  and 
townships  had  the  power  by  law,  and 
almost  in  every  instance  had  exercised  it, 
of  framing  by-laws  for  eompnlsion ;  but 
Mr.  I'Vaser.  one  of  the  ablest  of  educational 
inquirers.  Lad  stated  that  that  law  was  a 
nullity,  because  it  was  not  in  ftccordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that 


gentleman  also  remarked  that  truentism 
and  absenteeism  from  school  were  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Then  what 
reason  was  there  to  suppose  that  compulsion 
woald  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  counlir  than 
it  was  in  America?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  preferred  to  forcible  measures 
the  tentative  process  wisely  adopted  by  the 
Oovemment  in  the  present  BilL  At  the 
same  time,  he  anticipated  that  all  the  ob- 
iections  to  a  compulsory  system  would 
leasen  every  year  in  proportion  as  educated 
parents  supplanted  uneducated  parents  from 
time  to  time ;  because  the  former,  appiea- 
ating  the  adTantages  of  education,  would 
be  anxious  to  secure  those  advantages  for 
their  children.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the 
Government  scheme   of  permissive  com- 

iiulsion  would  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  If  it 
ailed  in  any  district,  it  would  merely  be 
the  fulure  of  a  locality ;  but  if  a  general 
compulsory  law  was  passed  and  that  fidled, 
its  failure  would  be  a  discredit  to  the 
Iitwislature. 

Mr.  pease  sud,  he  had  an  amendment, 
the  oWect  of  which  was  to  turn  the  woia 
"shall "  in  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Manchester  (Sir  Thomas  Bazley)  into 
"may."  That  alteration  would  place  more 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  De- 
partment than  the  Bill  as  it  stood  at  present 
gave  i  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  pre- 
vent  the  department  from  being  forced  of 
necessity,  as  the  hon.  baronet's  propoailion 
would  force  it,  to  make  attendance  at  school 
compulsory  in  erery  school  district  having 
a  school  board.  In  all  oesea  the  Edncalioii 
Department  might  not  deem  the  compul- 
sory powers  applicable-  but,  in  extreme 
cases,  when  it  was  founa  that  the  children 
were  still  running  about  the  Streets  in  a 
wild  or  neglected  stAte,  the  department 
would  have  the  discretion  allowed  them  by 
his  proposal  of  compelling  attendance.  He 
thought  that  there  was  great  difficult  in 
the  way  of  adopting  the  amendment  of  th& 
,  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Manchester, 
I  and  some  persons  preferred  indirect  com- 
'  pulsion  ;  but  that  appeared  to  him  a  most 
I  clumsy  expedient  He  knew  that  at  Uie 
;  coalpits,  where  there  was  a  great  demand 
:  for  labour,  the  schoolmaster  s  certificates, 
without  which  the  young  persons  eonid  not 
be  put  to  work,  were  easilv  obtaioable,  and 
it  had  been  alleged  could  De  boucht  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  a  piece.  The;  had  iJready  de- 
dded  that  in  the  boroughs  the  school  boards 
should  be  elected  by  the  Town  Conncila, 
and  he  waa  anxious  to  avmd  the  danger 
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wUch  he  now  tntidpated — Uiitt  in  the 
eWlion  of  town  coundUoM  thiwe  who 
were  in  favoui  of  educstivtnl  ootnpulnon 
nught  oAan  be  the  \t»A  populv  wiUi  T«t»- 
pajen,  00  account  of  the  expeaae  iDvolvBd 
in  as  educational  rate.  In  the  diitrkt  in 
whi^  he  resided  Ha  Hi^waj  A.ct  worked 
well,  the  Toada  had  been  unproved,  the  ralat 
kept  down,  and  the  farmata  all  liked  it. 
But  when  the  hon.  baronet  the'SMmbn  for 
Scarborough  (Sir  Harcourt  Johnstooe)  eo- 
deaTOdred  to  iotnoduoe  the  Act  into  his 
own  diatrict,  froni  b^ng  the  most  popular 
man  there,  he  became  tbe  noet  unpopular. 
If,  howerer,  the  power  of  introducmfc  that 
Act  had  reatfid  not  with  indiFiduala,  but 
with  tiie  Government,  much  ot  the  feeling 
of  irritation  thua  ooCBaiooed  might  have 
been  avoided.    The  Health  of  Towns  Act, 

r'o,  waa  one  which  it  waa  opdonal  with 
tatepayen  to  adopt,  and,  in  many  caoeo, 
thay  put  it  o<f  aalong  as  poswble,  the  reault 
being  evident  in  tbe  oon-draiaage  and  the 
neglect  of  aanitarj  arrangements  within  the 
diatrict.  If  the  enforing  of  that  Act  were 
placed  in  the  handa  of  a  central  authotitv, 
manv  of  the  evils  now  complained  of  would 
not  oe  suSered  to  go  unchecked.  This  Bill 
w««  intended  to  diminiah  the  rates  by 
diminiahiog  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
poverty  and  vioe  which  pressed  ao  heavily 
upon  the  ratepayer ;  and  if  '^e  Houte  did 
not  b^eve  that  they  were  about  to  dimini^ 
'  -  '—-  '-'  —  no  uae  touehin 
ali.  Drinkinj^, 
which  wrought  ao  much  miaehief  to  the 
pt^ulatioD  waa  attnbut^)le  mainly  to  the 
want  ofaducatjoo;  and  strikei,  tliat  hadao 
greatly  Wmed  the  mercantile  int«iieBte  of 
tlie  oountry,  bad  been  vaiUy  aggravated  in 
their  efiecta  by  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
who  engaged  in  these  proceedings.  If,  for 
the  laat  lii  yoart,  there  had  b^  in  this 
conntry  an  educated  claaa  of  working  men, 
maay  of  these  strokes  mi^^  have  been 
avoided.  Another  important  point  to  wMcb 
he  would  allude  related  to  the  stream  of 
emigratioa  tiiat  was  constantly  flowing  out 
from  this  countiy.  Those  emKTanl^  ought 
to  be  educated  if  they  were  to  Seof  any  use 
to  the  countries  to  which  they  went.  Uis 
obiectitm  to  tlie  Bill  as  it  stood  was  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  he  wiahed  to 
place  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  light 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  £.  Fmtar),  and 
his  tucceesorg  at  ths  Education  Boaid.  He 
therefore  propcwad  to  replace  the  word 
"dull"  in  the  motion  bdore  tbe  House  t^ 
the  word  "  may." 
Amendment  propoaed  to  the  aud  pro- 
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of  ths  people ;  but  the  queatic 
the  mannar— bow  th^  w«n  to  get 
children  in  ocder  to    edncala  tnes 


Northumbedaai  (Mr.  LJddell)  laid  the  dar 
waa  not  far  diataMt  when  tbe  admal  boam 
would  compel  tlie  Btteadance<tf  Ute  eUldnB 
in  the  Bchoola— that  Bueant  that  the  ■»- 
ployera  of  Ubour  would  oompel  tbe  ehUdnn 
of  Ue  working  cUmoi.  alOongh  no  oom- 
pulsioD  was  to  be  eEociaad  npoe  tiiw  oiwn 
children.  Now,  did  the  Hoiae  think  that 
sucha  compulaon  would  be  aceaptaUe  lo the 
working  men  themaelvea  P  Did  be  tUsk 
tiiat  sudi  compnlBica  would,  in  any  eeaae, 
be  popular  P  The  hnt.  baronet  the  member 
for  Haocheatar  (Sir  Thomas  Baaley)  had 
proved  the  contnry.  Several  yean  tfo, 
when  a  great  etii  was  made  ahoat  edontMB 
in  Manchester,  tbe  promoten  of  the  mova- 
ment  persuaded  the  pamda  of  20^000  poor 
children  to  accept  &ee  ticketafbr  the  adiool; 
but  now  the  hon.  baronet  aaid  ibeae  weae 
not  10,000,  and  he  believed  he  mighl  Mjr 
5,000  such  children  in  attendance.  This 
showed  that  even  a  free  education  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  working  raea.  Still  less 
would  it  bo  acceptable  if  made  oompulsory. 
Such  D  proposition  involved  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  For  what  waa  eompdwnt' 
Making  a  man  do  what  he  disliked.  Oon- 
puUory  edua^on  was,  theTef(ve,  naoea- 
earily  unaocsptahic  or  unpopular.  The  hon. 
baronet  waa  therefore  for  putting  thapovrer 
of  ocanpulsion  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Edoca- 
tioo  Board,  lie  (Lord  Kobert  Montagu) 
thought,  however,  that  the  argument  in 
fiivoar  of  that  proposition  would  not  hold 
good  more  than  the  other.  What  kind  of 
education  waa  to  be  forced  on  tho  children  f 
Would  tbe  board  compel  chjUren  to  attend 
denominational  schools  F  To  that  htm. 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  UoiiBe 
had  already  decidedly  objeeled.  But  tluB 
he  (Lord 'Robert  Montagu)  aa  deci^d^ 
objected— and  there  were  thounnds  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  'who  jast  as  decidodly 
objected — to  tbe  ohildren  being  ooiiuMJlad 
to  attend  secular  schools.  Butifthe  Gdnca- 
tion  Board  were  not  to  compel  childnn  to 
attend  either  denominational  or  undaaoini- 
national  schoob,  it  meant  that  there  mMat 
be  no  CMupulsicm  at  all.  Now,  as  to  tke 
practical  pomlnlity   of  tiaa  oamptdsMii. 
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The  Ilod.  mamber  for  Mmchaater  ftfibrded 
them  b^  his  uofiiidmeDt  a  glimpee  into  Uie 
difficultice  that  would  lutve  to  be  encooa- 
terad.  WliAt  an  inuueose  •moonl 
police  the  proper  worldug  of  tbe 
woukd  require.  Take  the  tonn  of  Ldverpoo! 
ftlone.  It  vae  ealculat«d  that  tbeie  veie 
in  Liverpool  80,000  duldieii,  of  whom 
20,000  never  attended  achool,  while  die 
attendance  of  10,000  others  was  too  irregn- 
lar  to  be  of  anj  use.  How  were  thej  to 
find  the  meana  ot  looking  after  th^  SO^OOO 
duldren  ?  There  wouU  be,  of  course,  a 
neat  armj  of  police  with  power,  aa  they 
hiid  beard,  to  ester  hoiuM  to  «m  wbetJiei 
the  children  were  at  achooL  But  still 
compulsion  would  be  in^oadUe.  In  liver- 
pool  it  was  said  there  were  20,000  maoraJe 
in  Uw  course  of  the  year;  haw  were  the 
>  follow  BO  theee  (iuniliee  throvKh 
loot-aJs,  and  «e«  that  all  their  dnl- 
re  continued  at  achool  P  How  were 
ce  eren  to  know  what  childwn 
ere  ?     There  must  eridentl j  be  an 


police  t 


wUeh 


Bory  registration  of  births— a  thing  wl 
tbe  peo^e  of  Enaland  would  nerer  staod, 
nor  the  House  of  Commons  sanction.  Ibeo 
there  must  b«  uwther  ragisbatioo  <^ 
da^y  attandaoMa  at  achael;  Bi>d  aa 
limy  of  poliee  dafa  mast  compare 
tbeae  listo  duly,  and  sdiedule  the  die- 
crepandefl.  I^ere  waa  a  more  grievous 
impoBuhility  otill.  A  poor  man,  barely 
aUs  to  keep  hisudf  out  of  the  wotk- 
faooaa,  was  oftaa  dependent  on  the  la- 
bour of  bis  childnn  lor  30  pw  oeat.  of 
hia  weddr  income.  Sappoae  a  parent 
under  such  drcmnBtancea  was  taken  up 
and  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  not 
sending  bia  child  to  school,  ha  would  no 
doubt  have  a  most  piteous  tale  to  toU. 
He  would  allege  tiiat  the  efiect  of  a  Sm, 
or  even  of  oootpuliory  attendance  at 
echool,  woidd  be  to  oandnui  bia  ehildiea  to 
BtarratioD  and  himself  to  the  poorbcuse  and 
ths  ma^strate  wonld  haTS  no  cbdce  but  to 
let  liim  off.  ^-«nd-bT  another  caae  would 
cone,  not  so  bea^rendmg  as  the  first,butBtill 
TOiy  ^rd.  Tbe  magistrate  would  let  that 
pamnt  off,  too.  Then  another  would  ooenr; 
till,  in  short,  the  system  of  compubion 
wetdd  break  down,  inst  as  it  had  tUnw  in 
ABSriw,  where  the  kw  wa«  a  dead  lattct. 
He  anainlained  that  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
wrong  in  pnnei^  for  the  State  to  eorapel 
chiUim  to  go  to  aebocJ ;  and,  in  the  next 
plaea,  that  it  was  inpoanble.  In  scwie 
loaaUliat,  it  ww  tne,  the  diffieoltics  might 
beaijgfat;   bat  one  genanl  law  could  not 


be  niade  for  the  whole  countiy ;  aucb  a  law 
was  imposBiUe.  Tlie  utmost  that  conld  be 
doae  was  to  leave  the  qnesti<m  in  the  hands 
of  aebotd  beards  as  the  Oovemment  }no- 
poaed;  and  be  would  therefore  give  that 
proBoaition  his  support. 

Mb.  LEA.THAU :  Sir,  the  objeot  of  mv 
boa.  friend's  amendment  is  to  make  ednea- 


eveiywhere  compulsoiy,  and  so  to  carry 
onttoita  fiilleat  linuts  a  prindpie  whiehl 
underetaad  tbe  Qoremnient  only  to  enter- 
lain  experimentally.  Althoogh  I  am  not 
by  any  means  convinced  that  dte  ^odple 
of  direct  coniBDlaionisBp^icBbleto  &glish 
dementary  sciiools  at  all,  if  we  accept  tiioee 
claBce  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
forfeited  their  independence,  and  to  have 
become  for  the  time  wards  cf  tbe  State — 

, -f—,  —  —J    friend  the 

member  for  DuTham  (Ur.  Pease)  hasshown, 
to  grave  objections— yet,  on  the  whole,  I 
ptcC^  the  propoation  of  Ae  Qoveniffient  to 
that  of  my  bon.  frisnd.  Of  conne  it  may 
be  said,  iif  you  oppoee  f — 

''  "  " ra  iwnnd 

that  tbe  ci . 
for  direct  oompnlsien  baa  becmne  so  strong 
in  aemB  qoartera,  that  perhaps  the  best 
Dstliod  of  meeting  it  is  to  show  by  actual 
experiment,  and  that  under  the  most 
favoniable  conditiixii,  what  I  am  about  to 
attempt  to  show  by  argument,  tbat  the 
principle  is  focieign  to  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
sestinentsv  and  that  it  will  be  found  im- 
iiaettoable  la  i^ply  it  to  tbe  country  at 
T 1- J t^  y,g  theorv 


piaeti 
large. 


hwB  lake  pot  in  this  dd)ats,foandB  bis  whole 
argnnunt— namely,  that  the  State  is  jun  as 
mndi  bound  to  punish  the  man  who  ne^eets 
to  provide  bis  cnildm  with  daily  schooling, 
asitis  bound  topunish  him  if  he  neglects  to 
provide  tham  with  theor  daily  food.  For 
tbna  is  no  tne  analogy  between  tbe  two 
esses.  'Xhe  mind  does  not  necwaarily 
periab  because  a  efaiU  is  not  aait  to  a  day 
school  Xba  mind  has  a  tboaaand  sources 
of  nmriahmeot  and  development  besides  the 
atphafaat  The  aierdae  of  the  actions, 
the  nae  dtatoMtn  obaervation,  intercoutse 
•itfa  dioaa  who  an  better  informed  than 
ouiaalrea— all  these  nourish  and  sorieh  tb« 
mind;  and  over  and  abora  all  these  diere is 
that  edncatko  which,  as  Ur.  Arni^  has 


"  GovenimBtita  neither  give  nor  take  away, 
tn  ths  sir  ot  EngliHid,  in  tb«  conunorce  of  )ut 
countrymen,  in  the  long  tnUUtioD  and  practice 
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man  thftn  to  be  a  Bavarian,  or,  for  anythii^ 
that  1  have  heard  to  the  contwry ,  to  be  a 
WartBrnberger.  Thia  eiceeding  difierence 
ofchatftcter.  and  sentinient,  and  condition, 
therefbre,  tne  difference  betireen  a  nation 
like  the  Germans,  with  reference  to  whom 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  mjs,  that— 

"  The  State  steps  in  tn  take  cars  of  the  sub- 
ject almost  as  mucb  as  the  subject  lakes  care  of 

between  a  nation  which  is  on  that  account 
one  of  the  least  aeir-reliont,  the  least  etter- 
gelic,  the  most  rererent  for  aathori^,  used 
for  centoriee  to  lean  upon  its  rnlere,  and  • 
nation  like  onr  own,  one  of  the  most  self- 
reliant,  and  the  le«st  tolerant  of  either  eccle- 
siastical or  police  interference  in  the  world; 
I  say  that  this  enormoua  contrariety  must  be 
taken  into  fiill  account  before  we  jamp  with 
my  hon.  friend  to  the  coneludon  that  insti- 
tntions  which  embrace  the  Terr  essence 
of  the  paternal  Byst«m  are  admiaaiMe 
here.  But  there  is  another  cause  for  the 
SDCcess  of  compulsoiy  edaeatiDn  in  Ger- 
many, partial  though  it  be,  which  i 
to  be  stated — 


podtioD  in  life  who  never  darkened  the 
doors  of  a  day  school.  There  are  1,000,000 
of  persona  in  thie  cotutry  who  are  engaged 
in  a  daily  struggle  with  pauperism.  Will 
you  punuh  the  father  becauee  he  staves 
off  pauperism  by  the  labonr  of  his  children, 
and  throw  the  whole  family  on  the  parish 
in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  P  Now, 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  desirable 
to  promote — many  things  which  a  good 
parent  ought  to  do  for  hia  children,  and 
which,  under  a  paternal  form  of  Qovem- 
mant,  the  Slate,  standing  everywhere  in 
loco  parmiu,  inwsts  upon  his  doing,  but 
which  under  a  &ee  Government — a  GO' 
vemnent  inteifenng  as  little  as  poeaibh 
with  the  domestic  afiain  of  the  subject, 
trusting  as  much  as  possible  to  the  force  of 
good  example  and  the  existence  of  right 
feeling  among  the  people,and  as  little  aa  poe- 
rible  to  an  elaborate  code  of  rules  eoforced  by 
the  omnipreeence  and  omniscience  of  the 
police — the  State  refrains  from  insisting 
upon,  wisely,  as  those  of  us  who  place  &ith 
in  the  conditions  under  which  onr  countiT 
has  grown  great  belieTB, — unwisely  accord- 
ing  to  my  hon.  friend,  who  is  for  ever  casting 
a  longing  glance  at  the  ways  and  institutions 
of  the  continent,   continental   notions   of 

favemment,  and  continental  notioas  of 
berty.  No  doubt  there  are  advantages  in 
the  continental  system  which  we  who  pui^ 
sue  aoopponte  syatem  must  be  content  to 
for^o,  It  is  a  great  thing,  no  doub^  always 
to  tie  able  to  find  a  pohoeman  when  yon 
want  him,  although  he  may  be  engaged  in 
peeping  through  your  own  keyhole.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  find  your  life  mapped  out  fbr 
you  by  authorit;^  and  fenced  about  with  a 
thousand  penalties ;  but  the  countiy  to 
which  we  belong  has  ^rown  bo  great  in 
defiance  of  this  system — m  defiance  of  these 
^inciptes — and  we  are  still  blind  and  old- 
fitshioned  and  bigoted  enough  to  rejoice 
that  we  are  not  a  drilled  nation,  that  ws 
are  not  registered  and  inspected  and  certi- 
fied from  tne  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  every 
Englishman's  house  is  atiU  his  castle ;  we 
are  still  foolish  and  prejudiced  enough  to 
rejdce  that  we  are  free.  Yes,  free  to  do  a 
great  many  things  which  may  not  be  for  our 
good,  and  to  neglect  a  great  many  things 
which  might  be  for  our  ^od ;  for  in  that 
freedom  there  is  life,  and  it  is  this  free  life 
which,  with  all  our  presumed  inferiority, 
makes  it  a  prouder  thing  to  be  on  English- 


"The  compulsory  school  altendance,"  nvB 
Mr.  PMtison,  in  his  admirable  Report  to  the 
VewcMtle  Commission, "  dates  from  the  eulieet 
period  ot  the  Relormstion,  and  was  a  reeasnited 
religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a  Uw  «( 
the  Stat^     From  the  time  ot  Luther's  address 


to  the  municipal  corporations  of  (iennuij,lfi24 
this  has  been  so  recognised,  whether  it  was 
enforced  by  enactment  or  not  It  ns  Che  dis- 
tinction ot  the  Protealont  child  that  it  should 
be  taught  lo  underatand  and  jiracCiM  the  doo- 
trinee  and  duties  of  its  reliKlon ;  it  waa  ttie 
businsBS  of  the  Church  lo  see  thnt  all  its  youth 
did  so.    The  edict  of  ITIB,  which  is  popularlj 

X'ded  aa  the  source  of  the  Prussiaa  com- 
iry  system,  does  really  nathn^  more  than 
give  the  sanction  of  a  Roja)  ordmaDOe  to  an 

"  Hie  schooling,"  he  lays  elsewhere, "  is  com- 

C'  lory  only  in  name ;  the  school  has  taken  so 
p  a  root  In  the  social  habit  of  the  Gennan 
people,  that  were  the  law  repealed  to-morrow 
one  doubla  that  the  achools  would  continue 
full  BS  they  are  now.     Id  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  there  is  no  compulMiy  law,  and  t 
was   a»ured,   by  persons  most  likely  to  b* 
formed,  tbat  all  the  children  of  sobool  ago  are 
>  regularly  sent  to  school  tbeiB  sain  any  other 


I  need  Dot  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee 
in  proving  how  opposite  is  all  this  to  tli* 
sentiment  in  this  countrr.  In  Gernuuiy  oU 
precedent  is  in  favour  ot  compulsory  edtick- 
tion — in  England  aU  precedent  is  agunst  it; 
and  the  amount  of  police  interference  whkii 
would  be  required  in  order  to  cany  iato 
operation  a  law  flagrandj  at  Tariance  with 
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1  nbn  have  ti 


do  witb  ths 


the  tutes  and  habita  of  the  people  no  one 
in  this  country  csn  wy,  for  no  one  in  tbw 
country  haa  tned.  But,  air,  I  am  prepared 
to  contend  that,  even  in  Germany|my  hon. 
friend  exaggerates  the  suceeaecf  thiBSTB- 
tem.  Hr.  rattison  fnyw  the  umal  tanle 
of  KttoidaDce  at  acho^s,  uid  remarks — 

"The  above  table  onlyreprBsenta  the  number 
of  cUldren  entered  on  the  school  books,  and 
coDveijs  no  idea  of  the  ragularit;  with  which 
they  attend.      ■"  -■--  "-■"  -   ■" "•■  "■- 


diSoulty,    Where 
to  the  law  nor  desire  to  evade  it,  there  in  a  wb 
of  resolution  to  malie  the  atteudonco  uiufoi 
and  punctual.     Dislricta  vary  very  greatly 
this  respect.    I  have  seen  «chi>ala  in  which  the 
atiKnce  book   disclosed  a  most  lax  state  of 
attendance,  where  the  Bbeenees  had  increased 
to  Euch  a  head  that  the 
rejcistar  them." 
And  this  irregularity  la  incieaaing — not 
in    the    outlying   provinces   merely,    bnt 
under  the  very  erea  of  the  Bureaucracy 
in  Berlin  itself.    Former  Bmugeinenta  for 
aeeuiin^   attendance  having  been   found 
inaufficiont ;  a  new  and  eoTere  syatem  was 
oq;aniaed  in  1846. 

"  ThcM  mEamrei,''  saya 
at  &»t  attended  by  a  steady  diminution  ol  the 
irrBKularitiee  they  were  inlendad  to  subdue.  .  . 
Bince  1950,  a  tuni  has  taken  place  in  the  oppo- 


Now,  let  us  see  this  ayatem  in  coDtwt  with 
tlie  demands  of  labour.  I  haTe  no  doubt 
my  bon.  friend  will  rdei  to  Snony — 

"  In  ChemmtE,"  the  centre  of  the  eotton 
manufacturea, "  tlie  inspector  aseured  me,"  aays 
Mr.FattiaaD.  "that heceuMtaheuponiiiiiMeU 
to  gay  that  tWe  ware  no  children,  within  the 
school  age,  who  were  not  attending  school  in 
some  form  or  other." 


"In  Chemnitz  child  labour  ii  employed  in 
two  kinds  of  manufacture — in  the  cotton  mills 
and  in  tbe  print  works.  In  the  Fomier,  the 
children  who  have  mostly  been  on  foot  since  3 


for  dinner,  and  g*  to  work  aftoin  from  1  to  6, 
but  are  often  kept  later,  there  Ming  in  Saxony 
no  limitatioD  of  the  hours  oI  labour.  This 
•rraofienient  of  school  hourg  is  an  improvement 
which  has  been  obtained  by  tbe  personal 
" — s  of  the  local  insp^etor,  working  upon 


was  to  raad  out  sometfaiog  to  them  while  they 
rested  and  ate  their  brMO ;  often  all  tbey  had 
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to  eat.  In  ttie  print  works,  wbere  work  can 
only  be  done  by  daylight,  and,  conaequently, 
the  eoployers  insist  on  having  the  whole  day, 
the  children  must  go  to  school  in  the  evening, 
in  the  regular  school,  and  to  tbe  regular  acbool 
teacher.  Both  Uacher  and  class  are  too  tagged 
for  a  Bucoenhd  lesson." 

But  let  u£  turn  to  B  country  much  naoN 
nearly  resembling  our  own  in  its  notions  of 
freedom.  Let  na  turn  to  Switzerland.  Bear 
in  mind  that  Qiere  is  no  eompuluon  in  tbe 
mnton  of  OeneTS,  and  yet  education  is 
just  as  prosperous  there  as  in  amy  one  of 
the  French  cantons.  This  is  doe  to  the 
existence  of  that  popular  aentiment  which 
is  not  created  b^  law  in  a  free  countiT,  but 
which  creates  it,  and  without  which  the 
law  is  powerleea — 

"  But  I  take,"  sayi  Mr.  Arnold,  "  the  largest 
and  richest  of  the  French  cantons  —the  canton 
of  Vaud.  In  the  canton  of  Vaud,  the  lawmakes 
attendanoe  at  school  compulsory  on  all  young 
person*  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16.  At 
Geneva,  the  beat  informed  persons  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assure  me  that  the  obligation  of  school 
attendance  in  (he  oanton  of  Vaud  was  parfectty 
illusory.  When  1  mentioned  this  at  Lausanne, 
it  was  indiguanUy  denied.  I  was  told  that  the 
schools  of  Vaud  were  exoellently  attended,  and 
its  jiopulation  almost  univeraallj  inatrucled. 
fiut  of  this  I  had  no  doubt.  So  they  are  every- 
where in  the  ptosperoua  Swiss  cantons ;  ao  they 
are  in  Geneva,  where  education  is  not  com- 
pulsory. What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was 
wtiether  tbe  legal  obligaUon  was  aotuaUy  putin 
force  to  constrain  the  attendance  of  chudreii 
who,  without  such  constraint,  would  not  have 
attended ;  whether  in  Vaud,  where  education 
is  compulsory,  children  went  to  school,  who.  in 
OoDBva,  wtuu«  it  is  not  compulsory,  would  have 
been  at  work  or  at  home.  1  oould  not  find  that 
tbey  did.  1  was  told  Uiat  it  waa  ne(«iuary  to 
execute  tbe  law  with  the  greaUet  tact,  viith 
the  greatest  forbearance;  but,  in  plain  truth. 


1  could  not  disoem  that  it  w 


I  really  executed 


And  if  we  pass  on  to  America,  we  shall  find 
predaely  the  same  state  of  thin^.  They 
i»Te  a  tnant  law  in  New  York  city  ;  but, 
Mr.  Bandall,  the  city  aupeiintendeut,  tells 
■■-that  there  arfr— 

'  lOAOOO  children  within  the  city  who  either 
attend  no  school,  or  whose  means  of  instruction 
are  restricted  to  the  rery  brieteat  period." 
Aod  if  my  hon.  friend  should  aay — "  New 
York  is  not  Ataerica,"  let  him  turn  to  the 
England  States.  Commenting  upon 
«Tere  law  of  Cconeclicut,  the  SUte 
snperio  ten  dent  h 

"The  proviaioni  _.  

times  been  enforced  t  butlactaai 

admit  of  a  doubt  that  there  are  many  chil- 

en  in  this  State  whose  education  has  been 
neglected  in  open  violation  trf  tbe  laws." 
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And  the  Bev.  B.  O.  Northrop,  agent  of  the  ful  t«  many  of  at,  almoet  u  thoogh  it  were 
MMSachuBetta'  Board  of  InstmcdoD,  re-  a  national  calamity,  to  the  continued  ulence 
of  that  Toiee — 

"I  should  recomtaend."  said  mj  ri(;ht  hoa. 
friend,  "  rather  what  I  maj  call  a  ste&dr  inn- 
gr«as  thui  a  great  nub— because  in  ""™y  a 
great  rush  upon  this  queatian,  and  lntn>ductDg 
meaaurea  bued  upon  what  I  liMk  at  with  great 
doubt~B  coinpuliK)r7  and  forced  attendance  at 
Bchools,  I  ajD  not  sure  that  jou  vill  not  pro- 
duce among  the  people  a  reactionarj  fp-'-"" 


"  No  fact  connected  iritb  our  schools  has  im- 
preued  me  aa  sadly  as  the  extent  of  truaac; 
and  non-attendance,  and  the  atrange  apathy  o[ 
the  public  as  to  this  fruitful  form  ot  juvenile 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Biahop  Fraaer  ai 


berland  (Mr.  LiddeU> — and  no 'n'ouder  tliat 
-with  this  evidence  nefore  him  he  should 
have  expressed  himself  the  other  day  aa 
follows:— 

"  It  any  systein  could  be  discoTered  1^  which 
the  childiBn  of  flpathetie  parents  could  be  got 
into  our  schooLi,  whether  directly  or  indirectiy 
compulsory  —  which  would  not  be  merely 
nonunal,  but  real  and  efTectire— no  one  would 
lejoice  more  than  he  would  at  the  result.  But 
he  wished  it  to  be  remembered  that  compulsion 
represented  a  power  which,  to  an  Englishman, 
was  the  most  hateful  of  aQ  powera.  It  nns 
said  the  workmen  desired  compulsion ;  and, 
if  so,  the  problem  was  solved;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  received  the  statement  with  consider- 
able doubts.  He  should  like  U>  have  it  proved 
by  mote  direct  evidence  than  he  had  yet  seen. 
A  law,  and  particularly  a  compulsory  and  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  not  olieyed,  and  which 


thbig  in  the  great  interests  of  the  stability  ot 
the  social  atrurturo  (hat  any  nation  could  have 
upon  its  statute  books." 

For  why  b  the  law  respected  in  England  ? 
Bacanaa  it  nerer  ^oea  bejond  its  own  pro- 
vince;  because  it  follows,  and  does  not 
precede  public  opinion ;  because  it  bears 
with  equal  weight  npon  the  rich  and  upon 
the  poor.  Reverse  these  conditions.  Carry 
vour  laws  beyond  the  limits  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  usage  of  centuries,  precede 
public  opinion  instead  of  following  it,  and 
you  will  make  law  in  England  what  it 
sometdmes  b  abroad— a  thing  of  prefects 
and  gendarmea ;  a  thing  to  be  oTaded  when- 
ever it  is  safe,  and  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  bloodshed 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Now,  sir,  before 
I  sit  down,  I  should  lilte  to  quote  a  few 
words  upon  this  subject,  from  a  speech  de* 
livered  id  1888  at  Birmingham  by  a  right 
hon.  friend  of  mine,  who  is  still  a  member 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Qovemment, 
although,  for  the  moment,  he  has  with- 
drawn from  our  debates ;  and  I  am  snre 
that  any  speech  of  his  will  have  weight 
with  my  hon.  friend,  because  the  other  day 
lie  referred  in  terms  which  were  very  giatc- 


Sir,  if  this  were  the  proper  occasion,  I  should 
have  pointed  out  where  J  think  the  existing 
system  has  missed  it,  and  how  great  and 
numerous  have  been  its  defects-— defect^ 
but  for  the  existence  of  which,  we  should 
nerer  have  heard  this  cry  for  compulsion. 
Some  of  these  defects  hare  been  remOTed 
by  this  Bill.  Others  remain,  and  it  will  be 
the  labour,  as  it  will  be  the  triumph,  <^ 
those  who  aspire  to  make  education  really 
national  to  remove  tbem.  When  they  are 
removed,  trusting,  as  I  do,  to  the  common 
a^se  and  right  feeling  of  the  working 
classes^  and  to  their  notorious  desire  for 
educatidn,  I  am  convinced— and  convinced 
with  a  persuasion  which  no  clamour  of 
leagues  or  unions  can  ever  shake — that  we 
may  spare  them  the  humiliation  of  a  com^ 
pulsory  law.  Sir,  it  may  be  that  my  Tiews 
u_pon  uiis  subject  disentitle  me  to  De  con- 
sidered a  sound  Liberal ;  but  I  never  yet 
heard  that  sound  Liberalism  consisted  in  a 

iirofound  disbelief  in  the  great  body  of  my 
ellow- countrymen,  in  a  studied  disregard 
for  the  inviolability  of  their  homes,  in  a 
contempt  for  that  personal  and  individaal 
liberty  which  is  a  grander,  because  it  ia  a 
rarer  thinKthanpublic  freedom. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  it  was  quite 
evident  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Leatham)  had 
undertaken  to  answer  his  speech  before  he 
had  made  it.  But  there  was  a  short  way 
of  removing  many  of  his  prejudices  with 
reference  to  the  continwtal  system,  and 
that  was  to  take  a  return-ticket  to  Germany 
at  an  expense  of  shout  £30.  If  his  hon. 
friend  did  that  he  would,  he  felt  satisfied, 
come  back  a  very  much  altered  man  in  hie 


Blue  Books  which  were  ftimished  ia  the 
committee  of  1867,  or  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Arnold.    Bis  hon.  friend  contended  that 
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tliesj«tem  of  compulsory  education  In  Ger- 
auui J  merely  followed  a  custom  vliicti  wbb 
ftlready  in  existence ;  but  he  immediately 
aliennxAa  turned  tound  ftnd  talked  about 
police,  and  the  people  being  dragooDed  bj 
thou  into  education  in  that  counby.  Was 
there  not,  be  would  aak,  some  disciepEuicy 
between  those  two  statements  ?  Now,  no 
<rae  could  have  a  greater  love  or  admiration 
.  than  he  had  for  his  country.  [An  hon. 
Mkkbeb  :  Which  country  PI  The  countiy 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  ot  which  he  waa 
piovd  to  be  a  native.  He  thanked  G»d 
that'  although  of  foreign  descent  and  the 
oon  of  an  exile,  he  was  bom  among  the 
working  classes  of  England,  and  had  foufbt 
ilia  way  to  his  present  position.  Havm^ 
made  tnose  remarks,  he  must  sipresa  hu 
regret  that  this,  the  moet  vital  portion  of  the 
BOl,  had  aayer  previously  been  adequately 
disAit^.r^fhe  queatioo  of  compuWy 
atteodance  was  a  most  serious  question, 
and  ene  that  ought  not  to  be  met  by  sneers. 
dey  had  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  the 
Kfpply  of  school  accommodation  on  the 
Oonsolidated  Fimd  and  on  the  rates,  but  it 
had  not  been  decided  how  the  children 
ware  to  be  got  into  the  schools.  His  hon. 
fiiend  near  him  (Sir  Thomas  Bailey)  pro- 
posed direct  compulsion,  and  he  believed 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  took  much  the  same  view. 
His  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  however, 
seemed  to  think  that  all  that  iiiyniminiiii  j' 
to  be  done  was  to  rely  oiTjiublic  opinion. 
Butidklfiie^oultl  aslt,  haa  public  opinion 
as^et  done  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
tluB  country  P  He  was  sure  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  they  would  be  astonished 
to  think  that  they  had  not  long  had  direct 
compulsion.  It  was  said  that  compulsion 
was  un-English ;  but  many  of  the  things 
which  were  un-English  to-day  became 
Engliah  to-morrow.  Slavery  was  at  one 
time  English,  but  it  had  ceased  to  be  so, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  pau- , 
peiion  and^  ignorance  would  cease  to  be  so 
too.  The  d^  for  compulsion,  he  might 
add,  came  directly  from  the  people— it  i 
came  bom  below  and  not  from  above.  No . 
despotic  Government  had  ever  insisted  on ' 
education.  What  had  Italy,  what  had 
France,  what  had  Spain,  what  had  Russia, 
in  which  there  was  no  such  system,  done 
for  education  P  Education  in  Frusda  and 
in  Scotland  came  out  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation.  It  owed  itd  birth  in  those 
countries  to  Luther  and  John  Knox.  It 
was  sodal  pressure,  the  influence  of  the 
Chuich,  and  the  appreciation  of  religious 


freedom  which  had  promoted  education 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland  ;  and  30 
years  ago,  when  Germany  found  her  towns 
were  outirowii^  these  forces,  she  resorted 
to  compuuion  {  but  Scotland  bad  not  done 
so,  ana  the  result  was  that  although  no 
country  turned  out  better  men,  still  it  waa 
fast  declining.  In  Glasgow,  out  of  a  total 
of  98,767  children  of  school  age,  35,5C6 
were  attending  school,  and  63,202  were 
not;  and  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  reported  that  in  the  whole 
country  there  was  a  considerable  surplus 
of  accommodation  as  compared  with  the 
attendance,  that  the  majority  of  school- 
masters were  of  opinion  that,  direct  com- 
pulsion was  an  absolute  necesnty,  and  that 
many  ministers  and  layman  held  the  same 
view.  A  quotation  wmcb  had  been  made 
with  reference  to  Saxdnj  was  not  a  fair 
one,  because  the  passage  was  followed  by 
another,  which  stated  that  the  success  of 
its  system  was  complete,  and  that  a  tem- 
porary interruption  to  that  success  was  due 
to  a  sudden  nse  in  the  value  of  labour  in 
various  districts.  Besides,  the  French  com- 
missioners who  visited  Saxony  reported  that 
an  uneducated  child  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  regretted  that,  although  they  were  to 
have  compulsion,  it  was  not  to  be  direct, 
and  what  they  were  to  ha^ft-wns  not  to  be 
univarsol.  ^  was  to Jielnthin  the  province 
of  tItp~«ehoof^oard  only,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  memoer  for  Berkshire 
(Mr;  Walter)  having  been  rejected,  the 
school  boards  were  not  to  be  universal  either. 
But  he  rejoiced  that  the  principle  was  con- 
ceded. They  were,  however,  about  to  try 
compulsion  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
the  system  of  permissive  compulsion  was  to 
work  j  for,  in  the  cases  of  many  large  towns, 
which  he  was  glad  to  know  would  adopt 
compulsion,  thousands  of  men  who  worked 
in  them  lived  outside  the  municipsl  bound- 
ary, and  the  conwqaence  would  be  that 
those  who  were  within  it  would  be  subject 
to  compulsion,  and  those  who  were  outside 
woiUd  escape  it.  and  the  former  would  be 
weighted  m  their  competition  with  the 
latter.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  pro- 
vide education  for  every  child ;  but  what 
reason  waa  there  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision would  be  used  unless  the  children, 
were  brought  to  the  school  P  Were  they 
not  told  on  authority  that  there  was  room 
for  300,000  or  400,(»0  children  in  existing 
schools  which  were  not  filled ;  that  in  the 
east-end  of  London,  in  one  square  mile, 
there  were  SE^OOO  children   not   attend- 
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Hothiag  but  compulsion  would  operate 
there,  twd  be  fAiould  like  lui^  penon  to 
pctot  oat  an  educattd  country  in  which 
compulsory  education  bad  not  been  enforced. 
Aa  to  America,  when  it  Was  eiud  the  Ittw 
had  not  been  curied  oat,  &6  campnlmry 
law,  like  their  Woi^ahopa  Acts,  had  pro- 
vided no  machinety,  neither  had  it  been 
necessary  imtil  recently ;  but  all  American 
school  reports  wete  now  uoftoimons  in 
compluning  of  absenteeism,  due  largely  to 
the  country  being  deluged  with  emigrants ; 
and  they  innsted  that  compulsioQ  must  be 
lairied  ouL  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  New  England  States  there  had  recently 
been  appointed  "truancy  commissioners, 
Lowell  had  three,  who  Inet  Tear  summoned 
770  persons;  and  the  result  was  that  97 
^  cent,  of  the  children  were  attending 
sdiool.  He  wu  continnally  receiTing 
Atnericaa  reports,  and  they  all  showed 
tlut  the  Americans  were  determined  to 
carry  out  compulsion,  As  to  teterference 
wlQi  personal  liberties  and  parental  rights, 
was  there  any  country  in  Eorope  so 
thotoughlj  paternal  in  its  l^islation— in 
many  respects  in  the  wrong  curection — as 
this  was  f  One  in  30  was  In  tecupt  of  poor 
Ikw  relief;  90,000  children  of  paupers 
■were  dependent  upon  the  State :  one  death 
infflxin  the  metiopolis  occnn^d  in  a  public 
institution,  either  m  a  prison,  a  Workhouse, 
or  a  hospital ,-  and  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
coold  it  ne  stiA  that  they  had  not  a  paternal 
GoretnmentP  They  were  cruel  parents 
after  all,  for  they  negleSed  children ;  they 
allowed  them  to  grow  up  to  be  criminou 
and  paupen,  and  then  they  kept  them  in 
boniitala,  workhouses,  or  priaons.  Why 
could  thoy  not  begin  their  paternal  ntten- 
tioas  a  little  earlier  ?  Why  should  all  the 
wrong  be  done  to  the  children  P  Had  they 
no  rights  P  Under  the  protection  of  the 
police  he  had  recently  explored  some  of  the 
crowded  parts  of  London,  and  Mha  eights 
which  he  had  seen  were  of  the  most  horrible 
character.  He  esw  courts  in  which  children, 
poor,  miserable,  squalid,  and  neglected, 
were  as  thick  as  flies  in  a  sngar  cask,  la 
one  court  the  children  were  so  thick  that 
he  could  hardly  help  putting  foot  upon 
them,  and  their  parents  were  !n  the  gin 
shops.  Within  a  few  yards  of  that  House 
there  were  thousands  of  children  who  never 
came  in  contact  with  human  love,  who 
neret  heard  a  virtaous  sentiment,  who 


Tieter  bad  wy  tuuihfog  but  that  of  be 
streets,  Wbose  parents  were  to  be  found  In 
the  ^  pateoes  and  the 'ptddic^onses ; 


yet  Hit  state  neglected  these  childm 
because,  forsooUi,  it  reroeCted  the  "  Ubo^ 
ofthe  parents  I"  ^es,  this  was  tolerated  m 
the  name  of  dvil  liberty,  of  patoval  Hber^r, 
and  of  paternal  rights;  and  the  reenlte 
were  such,  in  30  districts  of  London,  that  no 
language  conld  describe  than,  ud  that  no 
one  could  see  them  except  under  tbe  protee- 
tion  of  the  police.  These  were  the  EFnito  . 
of  leaving  education  to  populat  sentimeav 
to  the  parents,  and  their  religious  leacldnfr 
to  the  Ohurches.  He  tested  dozens  w 
these  neglected  childien,  and  he  did  not 
find  one  in  20  who  could  say  tbe  Lord^ 
Prayer,  or  make  out  words  of  one  syllaUe. 
Oolonel  Henderson  and  the  Commisrionos 
of  Police  would  ten  them  tliii.t*e  only  w^ 
of  dealinff  with  the  condirioTcI  i^ge  he 
described  wu  bv  beaming  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  thcrv  begrudged  a  few  shillings  & 
year;  they  debated  about  a  Id.  rate  fbt: 
reme^al  purposes,  while  tiray  did  not  mind 
paying  poor  rates  of  8s.  M.in  the  pormd, 
spent  jeiO,00ao00  or  £11,000,000  upoi 
pauiwriBm,  and  maintmned  prisons  for  the 
criminal  fruits  of  ignorance.  A  meeting 
held  in  Manchester,  pre^ded  over  alternatolT 
by  the  Vica-President  of  tie  Ooundl  aiul 
the  Seoetary  of  State  for  tbe  Home  De- 
partment voted  unanimously  in  favour  of 
oompulsory  education,  and  he  was  satisfied 
the  working  dasses  Would,  befbre  long,  de- 
mand it  ftma  that  House.  Soon  after  tlist 
meeting  be  received  ft  letter  strongly  in 
fkvourofcompulaoiT  education,  as  necesaai; 
for  dealing  wiU  ignorant  and  Indifirant 
parents,  and  as  Ttfodudng  indirect  results  in 
the  elevation  i^  parents  eaually  valaaUe 
with  the  education  of  their  ddldren.  ftott  » 
Gennan  centlemBn,  Ur.  Ohtries  Ecxer,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  maniifictuien  of 
Ohemnits,  that  gentuman,  wiio  had  saui 
the  rise  of  compulsion  tn  Saxm^,  picgnc^ 
ticated  that  the  work  at  educalion  wmM 
never  be  euccessM  in  Bngland  until  Qm 
same  piWlple  was  adopted,  and  testlBed  to 
the  vast  improveioent  wbid  bad  t^Sb 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  Saxons  as  a  tcm- 
sequence  of  this  compnlsoiy  education. 
They  had  neglected  their  duty  so  lon^  that 
thoy  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  doing  it. 
There  was  more  money  spent  evor  jtut  in 
London  in  false  charity  than  would  edocatft 
the  whole  ot  tiie  children  of  the  cotmtrf. 
Here,  aa  in  Swilxerland  and  Gennasy,  the 
Brat  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dothe  the  cbO- 
dien  and  nukethemdecwtt  toftttend  Mhotd ; 
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and  tbia  pneeated.  a  Jaxge  field  of  work  foi 
naafol  aHooitiotu  of  women ;  but  it  waa 
walk  tbat  would  aoon  be  done  by  toIudUi)' 
e^at  tf  tlia  ultenor  benefit  d  educalion 
wuft  to  foUow.  Coaynlsoiy  educatioti  wm 
DeceaMi;  fi»  tbo  proteotion  o£  tito  childMB 
of  tho  boDMt^  haid-woikiju  man  in  Uifv 
towns,  but  the  neceiutieaof  tbo  woddng  mui 
confined  him  to  loeslitiw  like  tboee  be  hul 
dcHcribed,  aiid  nt  pteiant  it  w»»  ab«olut«lf 
impoaaible  to  pKfent  bis  cbildt«a  aesociu- 

3  with  tbois  of  Ukievea  and  proBtitutea, 
beooiniDg  eubjact  to  the  moiit  liorrible 
conlwniiiAllfn.  B^  theii  mglect  they  wsie 
fbatorisg  Hoond  thein  ftiDBHof  coiTupiwa; 
the  p«ftt  wonder  wu  that  it  did  not  foMw 
ilwli  upon  whlic  attsotioQ,  and  if  it  ditl 
not  thiRf  might  d^nd  npon  it  that  t^y 
wookt  wme  dny  teov  the  bittai  fauiu  of 
theii  leglact  wbeD  Ainina,  w»r,  or  some 
other  gtvktcaJuBi^aaouiied.  If  the  Com- 
mittee had  notcouBwato  give  comfutoinn 
fw  the  agM  ytopotei,  1st  then  do  «o  fw 
ohildim  Mtwwn  the  agea  of  5  aod  10,oi;9. 
WhwcewMthehaidshipiiiraepeotaftlwohilr 
dnn  (^theieaMg?  OtW  countries  adopted 
it  t<a  ehiUNB  MtwMa  tba  agw  of  5  and 
li.  No  oounbcjr  wm  to  depand«at  at  tbia 
nptuk  tha  ioteUigeaoe  of  ita  people.  Tlie 
SwiM»  in  a  oooBtt;  without  aatuaJidTan- 
iagtt  fcTOUiBbla  t»  towmiaoa,  wen  be- 
comtBd  to  the  alum  of  the  Fiench,  the 
fikfikf  nuEahittta  wtd  wiaflii&fttn  nftm  of 
Earopa ;  Auetna  bad  adopted  oonq^ulaory 
edueUioD,  it  pravanted  eliildi«a  working 
under  Ae  ag*  of  IS,  and  it  waa  to  be  band 
that  it  would  baooma  an  educated  country 
long  balbra  England  ^  and  yet  Bo^and  po^ 
sewed  in  lier  wodooan  a  imw  matBiial  wbjoh 
if  ednoUed  up  to  the  point  of  intellifteoce, 
temparancfli  and  thrift,  would  make  it  not 
only  the  fteeat,  but  tlte  ^«at«at  and  b^^ 
pieat  nation  in  the  wotM. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOKSTEK  Mtid,  if  ti«£  bad 
not  piMeed,  he  ahould  have  bean  unwilling 
to  inlerpoaa  at  tkia  stage  of  the  debate,  aaa- 
ducted,  a*  it  had  been,  with  such  marked 
ability )  but  he  thought  tba  Committee 
wodU  coBaidei  ha  ought  b>  gin  the  reaaons 
why  tba  Ooreniment  bad  taken  tba  pejFti- 
cular  Hse  they  had  dona.  He  also  wiabed 
to  aak  the  Commjttae  to  keep  beCoK  them 
what  he  concdTed  to  he  tha  exact  qoaation. 
Although  the  hon.  member  iar  Hudaei«fietd 
(Mr,  Iiiatharo)  had  aappnetod  tha  Qovem- 
nwnt  plan,  ud  the  hon.  member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Hnsdella)  had  oppoaad  it,  in 
reapeot  of  guaral  principlea  he  agreed  more 
with  the  latter  than  with  the  formar.  He 
did  sot  beKeTe  fi»  a  moment  it  would  be 


conffldered  uii'Engli^  to  face  tbia  difficult; 
00  the  conliaiy,  he  believed  the  TkigUih 
people,  though  akw  to  aoknowledge  it, 
would  take  a  practioal  view  of  it  indapeo- 
dent  of  preconceived  prejudioea.  Ueaneed 
that  before  \ooft  tba  principle  of  nnmpulii^ui 
would  probably  b»  acknowledged;  and, 
indeed,  it  waa  already  aclmowledged  in  tha 
adt^tion  of  iodiiwt  compulaiou.  They 
were  now  adopting  for  the  firat  time  a  Uw 
wbicb  aaid  that  tl^re  should  be  taiX  provi- 
sion for  education.  Thsy  nuut  lememlMi 
how  much  thej;  were  bebiiid  f(»«gn  ooub- 
triea,  nhicb,  in  advance  of  them,  had 
acknowledged  the  principle  that  tbam 
ahould  be  provimon  for  acboola.  Tbeyhad 
not  done  *o  yet,  and  that  waa  one  leaaoa 
wl^  be  waa  ao  atuuoua  not  to  lose  a  year  ot 
even  a  month  in  doing  ao.  Until  the  aohoola 
were  provided  it  would  be  impoawhla  to 
have  oompnlsion  general  througboat  ths 
Goantt;.  £ren  if  they  were  to  iniart  in 
this  Bui  the  principle  of  univeraal  oompul* 
8ion,it  wottia  probably  be  at  least  two  yean 
with  the  utmost  energy  of  the  fiducatioa 
Department,  and  the  utmost  co-operation 
ganerally,  before  tbey  cauld  have  all  tba 
scboola  provided  throughout  the  oounti7 
wliicb  would  be  necessary ;  aad  the  real 
quealion  was,  wbetber.  with  the  know- 
ledge o£  the  iaot  that  they  could  not,  foK 
that  length  of  time,  liava  full  provision 
ma^  it  would  be  better  to  put  compulsoi^ 
proviaiona  in  thisBill,  and,  ilBo,whatG(«i" 
pulsoty  provisions,  Xliere  were  seveial 
courses,  any  one  of  which  might  be  adoptad. 
Tbe^  might  sajr  nothing  at  all  about  com- 
pulsion;  they  might  make  compuUon 
univana],  or,  aa  the  noo,  numbw  fbr  Sontlt 
Durhwt  (Mr.  Pease)  b«d  suggested,  thej 
might  tbtow  the  whole  responsilulil?  oq 
tba  Education  Department  and  aay  thejr 
abould  decide  when  and  where  should  ha 
compul^gn,  01  tbev  might  take  the  pUn 
which  had  been  aaopted  by  tha  Clovam-< 
meot  and  give  power  to  the  school  boatds 
to  say  whan  and  where  compulsion  should 
be  enforced.     He  would  slate  tba  i« 


why  the  Government  bad  adopted  the 
last  alternative.  First,  should  they  make 
compulsion  universal  f    Ha  did  not  nelievs 


J    I  good  a  position  now  to 

pass  '  an  ana<'tinftJit  malmig  compubdon 
general  aa  they  would  be  two  oi  threo 
veais  hence.  Tber  had  not  the  iequisit« 
inEormation  as  to  toe  machine^  tbatwoul4 
bsrequired.  TheydidnotknowtheciiGun- 
stances  of  tbedifieretttdistiicta,ortbegeiMnl 
rules  that  should  be  applied  to  this  excead> 
ingly  difficult  case;  and  that  ir' *■-" 
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thej  iTonld  obtain  in  Uie  course  of  tlie  in- 
quiriea  thej  -n-ould  hftre  to  make.  If  they 
legislated  prematurelj  without  beinf  avore 
of  #11  the  difficulfiea  with  which  tney  had 
t«  contend,  they  might  legiakte  to  great 
dlBadTUilage.  He  agreed  that  theyconld 
not  Tely  on  public  genliment  alone ;  but 
no  doubt  there  would  be  an  infinitely  batter 
chance  of  compolaon  being  carried  out  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  country,  and 
really  enforced,  i^  there  was  a  strong  eipres- 
flion  of  public  o^iiiion  in  fevour  of  the  sys- 
tem when  the  time  came  for  that  law  to  be 
passed.  Well,  attention  being  now  strongly 
directed  to  the  subject  of  eduoition,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  next  year  public  feeling 
would  be  stimulated  in  &TOur  of  compnP 
sory  attendance  to  an  extent  it  never  nad 
been  before.  Parents  might  be  expected  to 
see  the  great  value  of  voluntary  attendance, 
but  he  did  not  rely  upon  that.  He  believed 
compulsory  atteniMJice  would  be 


But  there  would  be  a  much  stronger  pubhc 
feeling  in  ftvour  of  compulsory  attendance 
by  the  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
universal  Act  upon  the  subject  than  there 
was  at  this  moment.  That  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  attempt  to  insert  pre- 
maturely^ clauses  for  universal  compulsion 
in  this  BUL  He  did  not  doubt  but  that 
there  were  mtiny  cases  in  which  the  putting 
a  child  to  school  compulsorily,  and  depriv- 
i^  the  parents  in  the  agricullura!  districts 
of^the  advantage  of  its  labour,  would  be 
felt  a  serious  hardship.  When  they  were 
framing  a  measure  or  this  character,  they 
must  consider  the  circumstances  not  of  one 
or  two  particular  tomis,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  said  that  the  working 
classes  who  attended  public  meetings  on 
this  question  were  in  fevour  of  compuMon, 
but  a  line  must  be  drawn  between  that  opi- 
nion which  helped  them  in  sug^pesting  laws 
and  that  opinion  whi<^  insured  that  those 
laws  could  be  administered.  Those  work- 
ing men  were  most  earnest,  and,  gene- 
mOy  speaking,  among  the  most  intelli- 
'  gent  and  upright  of  their  class,  but  they 
formed  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
working  men  in  the  countir ;  and  in  ad- 
ministration they  had  to  deal  with  the 
whole  population.  Besides,  after  all, 
the  principle  of  compulsion  was  acknow- 
ledged —  at  any  rate.  it«  direct  appli- 
cation was  novel.  To  eay  to  a  puW 
he  was  not  the  master  of  his  child,  and 
must  not  have  the  entire  disposal  of  that 
child's  time,  was  new  to  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  did  not  at  once 
come  home  to  them.    A  great  many  parents 


would  revolt  at  it.  There  woold  be  r«lae- 
tance  in  some  quarters  and  indifference  in 
others.  There  must  be  a  strong  nnblic 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  prindple  before 
they  attempted  to  legislate,  otherwise  thej 
might  defeat  t^  ol:gect  they  had  m  view. 
He  did  not  believe  they  could  rely  era 
indirect  compulsion ;  it  must  be  supported 
"by  direct  legislation.  They  had  pressed 
that  prindple  as  far  as  they  possibly  could. 
The  state  of  their  law  with  regard  to  in- 
direct compulnon  was  in  mat  confusion, 
and  required  to  be  coomdered  whenever 
Parliament  could  attend  to  the  subject. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Qovemment  had  not  thoi^ht  they  could 
put  into  this  Bill  the  principle  of  univeraal 
compuhdou.  The  hon.  member  for  South 
Durham  recommended  as  another  alterna- 
tive that  the  discretion  should  be  veeted 
not  in  the  school  board  of  the  locality,  but 
in  the  Education  Department.  Now  the 
Education  Department  hod  not  been  slow 
to  accept  power  or  to  ask  for  power;  but 
he  believed  the  department  would  be  alow 
to  seek  such  a  power.  He  should  certainly 
hoMtate  a  good  deal  before  he  accepted  it. 
With  aU  the  other  difficulties  which  they 
would  have  of  deciding  where  there  wae  a 
deficiency  and  how  it  could  beat  be  supplied, 
to  make  them  the  judges  of  the  putitular 
circumstances  of  each  district  in  the  kiiw- 
doro — of  how  far  direct  compulsion  mint 
be  applied  in  a  district,  or  whether  publie 
opinion  |had  reached  such  a  p<nnt  that  it 
would  be  lafe  to  apply  it — would  be  im- 
po^g  on  the  Education  Department*  dn^ 
which  he  feared  they  could  but  ill  disdiaige  i 
they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  informa- 
tion necessarr  to  enable  them  lo  perfoni> 
the  taak.  The  only  other  plan  open  to 
them  was  that  proposed  in  the  KU,  which 
gave  to  everv  school  district  in  the  tongdom 
the  power  of  adopting  compulsion,  by  first 
obtaming  a  school  bimrd,  and  then  making 
and  enforcing  by-laws.  If  the  Government 
looked  upon  that  as  a  final  settlement  thn- 
would  deserve  all  the  criticism  and  reproa^ 
which  hod  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
suppose  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
objections  that  applied  to  that  scheme,  as 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  adopted 
in  districts  where  it  would  be  least  neMed, 
and  not  adopted  where  it  was  most  required. 
But  avowedly  they  regarded  this  as  merely 
experimental  and  tentative,  and  as  a  meana 
of  obtaining  information  and  guidance,  and 
of  stimulating  public  opinion  and  increasinff 
pressure  for  compulsion  as  applied  to  all,  u 
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it  ahonld,  as  he  believed  it  would,  turn  out 
a  lucceBB.  It  eeemed.  to  itaae  memben  like 
hi«  haa.  friend  the  membet  for  firiehton 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  that  it  wonld-be  diBadvan- 
tageoos  to  the  principle  of  compuMoQ  to 
try  it  in  that  way.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
was  not  blind  to  Qte  disadvantages,  for  he 
knaw  that  the  district  in  which  compulnon 
obtuned  would  be  put  into  competition 
with  the  sumiundiDg  districts,  and  the 
object  of  the  board  micht  be  defeated  by 
compulnon  not  prevailuig  around  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  triM  universally  it 
would  have  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  being 
tried  in  districls  where  there  was  great 
opposition  to  it;  whereas  now  they  were 
about  to  ti7  it  in  districts  where  there  was 
no  apathy,  bat  rather  a  feeling  in  its 
favour.  Therefore  it  was  hie  belief  that, 
not  as  a  final  measure,  but  as  an  experi- 
mental measure  it  would  be  advanta- 
^ua  to  the  principle  of  compulsion  to  try 
It  first  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
However,  it  was  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  the  question.  At  any  rate,  he 
could  not  r^ret  that  the  clause  bad  been 
inserted  in  the  Bill  Two  great  objects  had 
thetehy  been  attained.  The  first  was  that 
the  prindple  of  compulsion  had  been 
brought  buore  the  public  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Like 
household  sufii-age,  having  been  once  ad- 
mitted, it  would  carry  itself  out  to  its  final 
developmanL  Another  advantage  was  that 
all  excuse  had  been  taken  away  from  dis- 
tricts not  providing  school  accommodation. 
If  they  had  not  given  that  power  it  might 
be  said — "Why  rate  us  to  make  fresh 
■cbool  buildings  and  employ  &eah  school- 
maaters,  when  the  present  buildings  are 
not  filled,  and  when  the  present  school- 
maateis  could  do  more  work  P  "  There  was 
now  an  unanswerable  reply  to  that — namely, 
that  they  could  themselves  meet  that  diffi- 
culty 1^  obtiuDiog  compulsory  powers 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  duldren. 
Being  himself  convinced  that  upon  this 

Cciple  they  mu*t   eventually  more  or 
rely,  he  was  very  anxious  that  thi 
Committee  should  not  reject  these  claosee. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  sud,an  amendment 
stood  in  his  name  on  the  paper  proposing 
to  omit  the  clause  from  the  Bill.  As  the 
matter  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
in  the  able  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hnddersfield  (Mr.  Leatham),  he  might  he 
allowed  to  say  that  he  entirely  concurred 
with  him  in  regaid  to  this  matter.  The 
principle  was  not  aound  as  he  would  show 
when  the  proper  time  arrived.    He  begged 


to  inform  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
that  he  had  frequently  beard  the  subject 
discussed  at  meetings  composed  largely  of 
'Orking  men,  and  he  haa  not  found  the 
uniform  sympathy  with  compulsion  which 
was  attributed  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  ventured  to  say  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
that  tnis  was  in  every  sense  of  &e  word  a 
Bpedes  of  class  legislation,  specially  directed 
against  the  working  classes.  Did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  suppose  that  the  infliction 
of  fines  with  imprisonment  to  enforce  pay- 
ment would  produce  the  result  he  had  in 
entnusiBstic  feeling  in  &vour  of 
the  principle  of  compulsion  P  He  (Mr. 
Lowther)  believed  the  moment  the  clause 
was  put  into  operation  there  would  be  an 
agitation  of  a  very  serious  character.  The 
people  of  this  country  would  never  allow 
the  alphabet  to  he  forced  down  the  throats 
of  their  children  with  the  policeman's  stafi. 
He  maintuned  that  the  principle  of  the 
clause  vras  one  which  the  House  ought  not 
to  enconiage,  as  this  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  substitution  of  the  Stat«  for 
the  parental  authori^,  and  thus  removing 
from  the  parents  the  reaponaibili^r  ^^<!° 
they  ouKht  t«  bear.  On  theae  grounds  he 
ventored  to  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
reject  the  clause  when  the  time  arrived. 

Mb.  PLATT  said,  he  wished,  before  the 
debate  closed,  to  say  a  few  words.  Being 
a  large  employer  of  labour,  he  had  soma 
years  ago  erected  a  school,  and  having 
appointed  a  certificated  nuuter,  he  gave 
him  instructions  how  he  should  proceed. 
Matters  were  so  arranged  that  there  was 
accommodatdon  for  about  300  children.  The 
school  was  on  the  premises;  eveir  young 
person  in  his  employment  under  14  years 
of  age,  attended  the  school  ibr  two  nouis 
daily,  and  no  deduction  was  mode  fivm 
their  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  no  chaise 
was  made  for  school  attendance ;  so  that  the 
permissive  principle  could  not  have  been 
tried  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  attendance  at  first  was  good,  but  after 
some  months  the  attendance  gradually  fell 
off,  so  that  the  master  was  obliged  to  report 
the  circumstance.  Efforts  were  then  made 
to  persuade  the  children  to  attend  j  the 
address  which  he  delivered  to  them  was 
Bucceasful  for  the  time,  but  before  many 
weeks  were  over  the  attendance  dropped 
back  anin.  The  master  then  declared 
that,  unless  he  could  report  the  truanta  to 
the  foreman  over  each  department  of  the 
worka  who  should  have  poww  to  discharge 
children  who  did  not  attend  school,  it  would 
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bs  hopeleM  to  go  on.  Banog  tried  the 
pensiaBve  ajtrtemsome  montlu  inefiactiudlf, 
na  gkTfl  the  Khocdinuter  the  reqaiied  per- 
numioa,  and  in  the  fint  vaek  afterwwda 
abont  60  boys  under  14  jeus  of  age  were 
diachaived.  The  foUoitiiig  week  the  parents 
ot  the  Soje,  diacorering  what  had  oceuned, 
adrod  pemiiMioii  for  the  Fbildren  to  letuni, 
piomiaug  that  if  their  children  were  rein- 
sUted  at  wotk  tbey  would  become  reapon- 
dUe  for  their  attaodauce  in  school ;  and 
&om  the  moment  that  plan  waa  adopted 
the  school  pionpeKd,  and  there  were  no 
more  reporta  of  irregnlar  attendance.  It 
had  been  pnt  before  the  House  in  man; 
Bpeechea  that  the  working  claaees  were  in 
mvotu  of  oompalnoD ;  that  he  believed  to 
be  a  great  qveetaon,  and  he  waa  bj  no  meana 
certain  that,  if  the  matter  were  put  to  them 
atapnblic  meetiog,woridng  people  geneially 
would  be  in  faronr  of  compalsiDi].  Parents 
knew  Tory  well  that  the  labour  of  their  chil- 
dmt  represented  a  certain  amount  weeklj, 
and  being  thentselyee  ignorant  of  the  yaloe 
of  edncatioo,  the;  preferred  the  money  to 
tha  adTaneement  of  their  children  at  ediooL 
Obildren  thenuelvea  were  not  very  anxious 
for  edacatdoD,  though  in  time,  do  doubt, 
thej  might  become  bo.  In  a  generation  or 
two  compulsion  might  be  no  unger  necea- 
saiy  in  t'^"g^"«^  anj  m^e  than  in  Oermanj 
and  Switawland,  where,  though  comnulsDiy 
lawa  eziatad,  both  puenta  and  duldren 
ware  ao  well  aware  of  the  Talue  of  educa- 
tioB  that  appeal  to  the  laws  became  nn- 
neBBMary.      Looking,    however,    to     ' 

preaant,  ha  feared  that,  unless  some  m 

ware  taken  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
diildien,  Tery  many  yean  must  elapse  before 
any  great  results  from  this  Bill  could  be 
looked  for.  There  were  schools  enough; 
the  lack  lay  in  tha  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren, springing,  as  ha  had  already  said, 
from  the  laet,  that  the  porenU  attached 
greater  Talue  to  money  than  to  education. 

tta.  FAWCETT  sMd,  the  Vice -Piewdent 
of  the  Council  had  declared  that  there  was 
scarcely  anyone  in  the  House  who  wooid 
not  pcefer  permissiTe  oompnlaion  to  no 
compulsion  at  all.  But  thtmgb  he  (Mr. 
Fawoett)lud  been  one  of  the  &st  to  advo- 
cate compuboiy  education,  and  nobodr,  he 
belieTed,  felt  more  strocgly  w  the  subject 
thia  he  did,  he  Tsnturad  to  think  that  if 
the  House  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  on  Uonday  he  would  be  able  to 
•  show  that  one  of  the  moat  fatal  things  to 
the  cause  of  compulaory  education  would 
be  tha  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  permia- 
^Te  compulsion  ctmtained  in  the  GoTem- 


mmt  Bill.  It  was  true  that  it  waa  only  an 
experiment ;  but  ha  beUaved  it  waa  an  ^e- 
pcriment  which  woaU  be  bied  nnder  aock 
unfair,  such  unreaaonaUe,  such  vnfaitiiiiata 
craditions  as  to  form  a  preceduit  that 
would  ineritah];  tall  against  the  prindpla 
of  compulsoiy  educatioD.  It  waa  difficult 
accurately  to  define  the  positioa  of  the  Qo- 
TenunenL  Hs  could  undeietuid  tLera  if 
they  sud— "This  year  we  will  prarida 
schools,  and  next  session  we  will  secure  tha 
attendanoe  of  children  at  these  aohoolo." 
But  what  was  the  polity  of  the  QoTWnr- 
mentP  They  btroduced  a  Bill  for  [ko- 
Tiding  schools  and  with  refermice  to  tha 
second  and  infinitely  greater  queation  tliey 
hadabeolatelyuop<^cy.  The^  turned  raimd 
to  their  supporters,  and  said — "Agitate, 
agitate,  agitate  I  Fidi  for  a  policy  out-oC- 
daoi^makeagreatclamoar;  weharanoda- 
flnite  opinions  and  no  policy,  but  we  will 
wait  to  see  what  you  can  ao  by  claoMar 
and  agitation.'  It  aeemed  to  him  that 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  strcf^ 
Government  to  tell  the  BatioB  what  tha^ 
thought  was  right  to  be  done,  aad  i£ 
they  really  had  a  feeling  in  &iTour  of 
compulsory  education  thc^  ought  to  hara 
spoken  out  strongly,  boldly,  and  unheei- 
tatiogly.  No  persons  were  so  powerU 
in  iuBtiucldng  the  country^  as  the  GorerD- 
ment  themselrea ;  aad  if.  ^er  statisig 
their  own  opinions,  they  diseoreted  that 
they  WMe  unable  to  cooTin  '' 
of  their  truth  and  justice, 
then  very  furly  come  to  the 

— "  We  have  done  all  we  could  in  &toui 
the  principle  of  ctHnpulseiiy  edoeatkin. 
Bud  we  are  now  oUiged  to  idinqoisfa  it." 
How  were  indiridual  membars  to  tains' 
round  the  feeling  of  the  country  to  eomput' 
Bory  education  if  the  GoTeniment  dinnk 
from  the  attempt  F  The  right  hon.  gtat- 
tleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  admHted 
that  at  great  public  meetinga  even  now  tha 
intelligent  working  ciasaee,  the  HiU  of  the 
population,  could  be  gathered,  and  that  they 
declared  unanimously  and  enth  itfri  ar^jfally 
in  bvour  of  compulsory  educstiosi.  Bat  he . 
Baid,  "  There  is  a  stratum  below  them,  and 
we  want  to  know  their  opinions."  Bid  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  evppose  Uiat  it  waa 
possible  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  class 
of  pereons  forming  the  suba^tam  of  so- 
ciety, who  would  not  attend  meetings,  who 
could  not  read  newspapers,  and  who  spent 
their  lirea  in  dissipation  P  Did  he  ani^oae 
that  in  one  year  or  in  twenty  years  a  lad- 
ing among  ihem  in  foToni  of  compolsorj 
e&cati<m  could  be  a«atedF      • -^-'-  - 
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would  be  nnewed  agam  this  antamn,  but 
what  could  it  prove  mora  than  they  altead]' 
kaaw  P  They  could  again  fill  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  and  St.  Jamu'i 
Hall  in  Londim,  with  the  Site  of  the  work- 
ing claaees ;  but  what  would  be  the  use  oi 
this  as  loitt  as  they  were  unable  to  bring 
the  right  Eon.  ^[enUeman  the  opini(»ia  of 
those  who  lived  in  dens  and  alleya  P  The 
dabate  had  proceedsd  upcoi  the  aasumptiaB 
thftt  thoM  who  adTocated  compidsoty  eda~ 
catioo  were  introducing  a  novel  [oiiiciple. 
The  aKumests  against  compulse^  educa- 
tdon  bad  been  stated  wHh  great  foice  and 
atnlitj  by  the  noble  lord  oppoaito  (Lo^ 
BobertMonta^);  but,  if  hacamed  out  those 
opinioDS  consisteiitly,  ha  wooU  be  obliged 
to  Dsa  the  influence  which  hs  poMsssed  with 
his  pai^  to  induce  them  to  repeal  the  very 
best  Acta  they  had  ever  passed.  For  what 
wue  tbe  Factory  Acta  bat  compolsoiy 
edocatioD  ?  He  was  not  old  enough  to 
reMcmbei  tha  debatee  upon  these  Acts,  btU 
ba  had  read  them  again  and  ajnun,  and  the 
epaech  i^tha  boo.  member  for  fiDdderafield 
(Mr.  Leatbam)  UMt  ereiDDg  remsaded  him 
very  modi  of  the  roeeebea  tbui  made  by 
tbe  MaBcheater  sdboot  of  pobtidana.  JBat, 
eloquent  as  bis  apeedi  wss^  hA  nuist  have 
knows  ha  was  not  enreaaiBg  tbe  opinicna 
of  those  whom  compdsasy  aducatiaa  would 


sckool  of  politieiaBs  bad  tkne  for  tbe  work- 
'  ing  classes, thoi«  claaw  bad  new  fcagotten 
asd  could  nevsc  fcniTe  Ae  opposition  af 
the  Maoeheater  Bdioel  to  the  Faotmy  Ads. 
!Die  advoeatee  •ai  direct  oompuLdon  were 
ctmstsutly  charged  with  a  dudie  to  dimt- 
nidi  tbe  eannngs  of  tbe  woddng  dms,  but 
this  ebargv  seemed  to  him  t»hefaaaed  <m  a 
moat  extnordiauy  f^U^-  ivA  let  them 
couidsc  tbe  exact  posilioii  of  die  queatioD. 
Maetban^O  yssuaago  Fariiamsnt  passed 
the  Faekatf  Arta,  wUch,  if  ai^tbing  st  all, 
were  compulsory  edittatwnal  Acts,  bMaose 
they  laid  dowa  tba  pmcipte  thxt  in  oertain 
txanchea  of  industry  no  duld  sbonld  be 
emjdoved  snlsss  be  atteuM  school  so 
raany^botua  aweek.  Sinm  IMStbesmne 
principle  had  beta  applied  with  almost  the 
'moBs  approval  <tt  the  coontiy  to  every 


ment  had  promised  to  Mplyitnext^ 

Wben  that  waa  done  the  LegMlature  would 
have  leco^ised  nnivenally  the  pdiuipls 
that  no  ahiid  should  be  continued  at  work 
tatbaa  he  attended  school  so  many  boms  a 
we^.  He  ahcmhl  Hke  to  ask  the  Vice- 
Fneident  of  the    Coondl,    whether   the 


Factory  Acts  would  have  been  worth  tb« 
papei  on  which  they  were  printed  if  they 
bad  been  parmiaaive  measures^  and  if  the 
local  autbotilies  bed  been  allowed  disoe- 
tion  in  enfoTciog  tbem.  The  Oovwnment 
aoid  to  the  working  man  who  sent  their 
children  to  Work — "We  will  not  permit 
your  children  to  work  unless  you  send  them 
to  school,''  and  the  best  daas  of  working 
men,  who  were  moat  in  favour  of  tho 
Factery  Acts,  anid, — "It  is  just  the  obligar- 
tion  of  educating  our  children  whom  we 
send  to  work  should  be  imposed  on  us ;  but 
it  is  not  just  that  tba  same  oUigatioa 
should  not  be  imposed  on  those  who  sand 
their  children  neither  to  school  nor  to 
work."  He  believed  those  working  men 
would  not  aubmit  much  longer  to  cucb  ex- 
ceptional and  one-sided  treatment.  This  Bill 
would  put  the  country  to  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, botb  b;r  local  and  imperial  taxation. 
He  did  not  object  to  that,  but  thought  tba 
counby  would  object  to  buildioK  a  large 
number  of  schools  and  to  setting  in  motion 
a  vaat  amount  of  complicated  machinery 
if  it  were  not  certain  that  much  good 
would  be  thareby  eSiMted.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Conuuiaaion  ahowed  that 
there  waa  W  per  cent  more  school  aocom- 
modation  than  wEta  used.  Therefore  what 
nae  raquired  waa  not  school  soconmiodation, 
but  the  power  of  securing  the  attendanoe  ot 
the  children.  He  lumself  waa  acquainted 
with  ui  adminble  school,  where  tbe  ao- 
commodaticai  exceeded  by  90  per  cent,  tbe 
number  of  the  children  who  attended  iL 
Now,  whrai  tbe  inspector  went  down  be 
could  discover  K  &ult  with  the  acbool; 
but  be  would  find  that  it  was  tailv  about 
half  auffieieat  for  tbe  number  of  children  of 
acbool  aga  in  tbe  parish.  Yet,  when  this 
Bill  was  brooght  into  opamtion  a  local  rate 
would  be  levied  and  mooev  drawn  &om  tbe 
imperial  exaheooer  U>  build  a  new  school, 
altbongb,  as  tbe  master  4^  the  piesent 
sebool  leiHariced— "  There  is  no  more  chance 
of  peimisaive  compulsion  being  e&nied  out 
in  wis  paiiab  than  tbsre  is  of  my  flying  to 
tbe  moo:^''  When  tbe  anbjoct  came  to  be 
diacuased,  be  felt  certain  be  should  be  able 
to  prove  that  permiaaive  compulsion,  bbs 
every  other  attempt  at  permissive  legisla- 
tioB,  would  [save  a  mekacfaoly  aad  disas- 
trous &ilure.  As  regarded  tlie  apeech  of 
the  member  br  South  Northumberland 
(Mr.  liddell),  he  wonld  remark  that  his 
hoo.  &iend  came  &om  a  county  wbicb 
almost  deastved  to  be  described  aa  an  edu- 
cational Paradiae.  It  was  rate  in  tbe  rmal 
districts  ot  Nortbambetkod  for  cUUiob  to 
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be  sent  to  wotk  till  the;  were  14  jeuB  of ! 
a^  ;  and,  indeed,  the  &Tiiiere  could  not  gvt 
them  even  if  they  desired  to  do  eo.  He  could 
eaailj  understand,  therefore,  why  hia  hon. 
Mend  thought  that  in  each  succeeding  year 
compulsioii  would  be  less  and  leas  needed. 
Now,  if  he  could  discoTer  any  genetal  fects 
to  justify  euch  a  concIuMon,  so  great  was 
his  didike  of  Qoveruinent  interference  that 
mther  than  introduce  it  he  would  be 
content  to  wait  three,  five,  or  even  ten 
years.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  &ct« 
did  not  wanant  such  a  sujipositian, 
for  it  could  be  proved  from  official  docu- 
ments that  the  evU  was  not  curing 
itself,  and  that  while  dietricta  continued 
to  be  better  supplied  with  schoolB,  and 
while  school  macbinery  and  management 
were  improving,  the  demand  for  juve- 
nile labour  increased,  and  the  state  of 
education  retrograded.  He  felt  certain 
that  the  mere  multiplication  of  schools 
would  not  correct  the  erih  What  they 
required,  and  what  sooner  or  later  they 
most  have,  was  the  power  to  compel  the 
att«ndance  of  children  at  achool.  It  had 
been  ai^ed  that  the  Ooremment  had  no 
right  to  mterfere  between  parents  and  chil- 
dnn,  but  that  theory  waa  once  and  for  ever 
destroyed  by  the  passing  of  the  Factory 
Acta,  and  those  who  prompted  it  ought,  to 
endeavour  to  be  consiBtent,  to  endeavour  at 
once  to  repeal  the  compulsory  educational 
daneee  in  those  Acts.  His  own  opinion 
was^  that  while  the  State  ought  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  grown-up  people, 
it  was  the  natural  protector  of  helpless  and 
dependent  children,  The  hon.  member  for 
Huddersfield  said  that  there  was  so  great 
an  enthuuasm  for  education  in  many  parte 
of  Germany  that  if  to-morrow  the  law  en- 
forcing compolsory  attendance  was  repealed, 
that  attenduice  would  not  be  in  the  shghtMt 
d^(ree  diminished.  Now,  no  better  argu- 
ment could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  com- 
pulsory system,  for  it  would  be  unnecessary 
always  to  fetter  the  country  with  Qovem- 
pient  interference  if  they  came  to  dialihe 
ignorance  after  having  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages which  education  was  calculated  to 
contra. 

8m  RAINALD  KNIGHTLEY  said,  he 
could"  not  ^tprove  the  course  which  waa 
proposed  by  the  Goremment  He  was 
altogether  opposed  to  a  system  of  ccmpul- 
Rory  education.  It  was  in  his  opinion  most 
unjust  aod  tyrannical  to  prevent  a  poor  man 
in  the  receipt  of  only  lOs.  or  Ifis.  a  week 
from  supplementing  that  small  sum  by 
nieana  of  the  eanings  of  his  children.    As 


to  school,  was  to  sit  at  home  to  help  the- 
mother  to  mind  the  baby  P"  In  the  views 
which  he  entertained  on  the  subject  he  waa 
borne  out  by  the  authorin*  of  ihe  late 
Prince  Consort,  who  in  1867,  speaking  of 
the  poution  of  the  workiqg  man,  said  thftt 
his  cliildren  constituted  part  of  his  pro- 
ductive power,  and  that  the  daughters 
eepecislly  were  of  great  use  to  the  mother 
in  nursing  the  younger  children.  And  how, 
he  woula  ask,  was  a  compulsory  system  to 
be  enforced  P  It  was  all  very  well  to  s*y 
that  a  poor  man  who  did  not  send  his  chit- 
dien  to  school  should  be  fined,  but  he  would 
probably  havenomoney  to  pay  the  fine.  Hovr 
under  these  circumstances  would  the  moral 
condition  of  thecoon  try  be  elevated  by  send- 
ing the  &ther  togaol  to  associate  with  coavicts 
and  the  mother  to  the  wo^house.  The 
hon.  member  for  Bsighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
had  re&TMd  to  the  case  of  Germany,  stating- 
that  there  the  compulBory  system  had  been 
found  to  work  very  satisfectorily.  The  Rot- 
James  Fiaser,  however,  was  of  ojunion  that 
a  person  before  arriving  at  that  conclnsioo 
ought  to  read  very  carefully  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Matthew  XidoU, 
who  were  both  great  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  the  fbrmer  oi  whom  stated 
that  in  many  parte  of  Qermany  the  attend- 
ance at  achool  was  compulsory  only  in  name, 
while  in  the  New  England  States  compol- 
sion  was  notoriously  a  feiluce.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  anyone  could  be  to  see  the  peopla 
educated  and  to  have  schools  provided  fcr 
the  children,  but  to  compel  them  to  attend 
would  be  to  teke  a  course  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  excite  a  strong  feeling  of 
hoBtihly  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
give  rise  to  the  impressian  that  there  vtbs 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  and  would  lead  to  an  inquisitorial  in> 
spection  of  the  poor  man's  femily,  whii^ 
would  be  extremely  distesteful. 

Ma.  GATHOBNE  HARDY  Aid,  he- 
had  hstened  vrith  very  great  interest  to  the 
debate  which  had  taken  place  npon  thia 
im^rtant  subject.  What  he  could  nothelp 
noticing,  however,  was  the  &et  that  tlw 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  the 
Vice-Pieaident  of  the  Council  had  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention.  That  speech,  if 
it  proved  anything  at  all,  proved  this — toat 
the  part  of  the  FiH  which  tbey  were  then 
discusnng  was  altogether  premature.  "fiM 
right  hon.  gentleman  told  them  that  he 
was  not  prepared  at  present  to  cany  oat 
his  own  principles  witn  respect  to  compul- 
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diiect  compuleion,  as  luiyocated  by  the  bon. 
member  fot  Brightoii,  were  adopted,  the 
children  might  be  forced  on  in  the  m&tter  of 
what  waa  UHD&Uy  colled  education  at  a 
greater  rate  tban  would  otherwise  be  tbe 
casB ;  but  there  were  other  things  which  con- 
stituted education.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not 
more  important  that  lads  of  10  yearaof  age  in 
the  a^cultunO  districts  should  learn  reading, 
writmg,  sJid  ftritlimetic,  than  that  they 
should  become  iamiliar  with  the  iiabits  of 
different  aniinala  on  a  farm,  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  team,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  their  future  occupation  in  life. 
They  owed  that  knowledge  to  their  familie*. 
He  should  prefer  to  a  ^stem  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  one  in  which  not  the  feaia 
buttheintereetaofparents  would  be  appealed 
to,  by  their  being  told  QatX  unless  tbeir 
children  were  educated  tliey  would  not 
obtain  work.  If  the  principle  of  reward 
and  not  of  punistuueut  were  adopted, 
parents  wonid  be  brought  to  onderstand  the 
value  of  education  in  a  way  in  which  they 
would  not  understand  it  by  being  proceeded 
against  before  a  magistrate  and  placed  on 
the  footing  of  criminals.  He  fully  and 
frankly  admitted  that  it  whs  a  crime  and 
cruelty  on  the  pari:  of  the  State  to  leave 
children  to  grow  up  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed by  the  bon.  member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella).  In  his  opinion  it  was  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
step  in  and  say  to  the  paiente  that  those 
children  ought  to  be  educated,  and  that  it 
would  not  allow  tbem  to  grow  up  and 
encumber  the  streets  as  vagrants  or  perhaps 
something  worse.  That  was  the  principle 
upon  which  they  had  acted  in  regard  to 
industrial  schools,  which,  as  ibr  as  they 
went,  were  intended  to  meet  these  very 
cases.  But  he  woold  like  to  put  it  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Sheffield  to  say  what  he 
would  eain  by  telling  the  parents  that  if 
they  did  not  sand  their  children  to  school 
they  must  go  to  prison.  He  believed  that 
many  parents  would  sooner  go  to  prison 
than  take  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  Ad- 
mitting', therefore,  the  right  of  the  State  to 
the  extent  he  had  described,  the  matter 
then  became  with  hiTin  a  simple  question  of 
polity  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  himsell  for  the  reasons  he  had  adduced, 
was  an  advocate  for  trying  tbe  indirect 
mode  of  compulsion — which  the  section 
of  the  Bill  under  discusaioii  precluded 
from  being  tried — as  a  first  experiment. 
What    did    the    Vice-President   of    the 


sion^  because  he  was 
qoamted  with  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  difierent  circnmatances 
which  it  would  be  neoesBDrr  to  provide  for. 
The  right  ban.  gentleman  Wd  also  spoken 
of  the  qnestion  of  indirect  compulsion  in  a 
manner  which  led  him  (Hr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  to  suppose  that  it  was  going  to  be 
conEidered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  was  to  be  made  an 
edncational  process.  The  hon.  member  for 
Brig^hton  (Ml.  Fawcett),  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  attempted  to  nighten  them 
with  the  prospect  of  on  agitation  in  tlie 
autumn,  spoke  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  Vico-Freaident  of  the  Council  as  if  he 
bad  no  ardour  in  the  cause  of  education ; 
but  in  his  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardjr's)  opinion 
that  light  hon.  gentleman  had  displayed  his 
ardour  sufficiently  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 


also  by  his  previous  identification  with  the 
intereete  of  education.  The  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brighton  upon  this  point 
were  most  uncalled  for.  There  was  no 
doubt  tbat  the  system  of  education  under 
the  Pactory  Acts  was  one  of  indirect  com- 
pulsion. But  what  was  that  system  of 
compulsioD  ?  Was  it  a  ^tem  of  educa- 
tion? No ;  it  was  not.  It  was  merely  a 
system  of  sending  children  to  school,  witb 
no  inspection,  and  with  no  guarantee  for 
effident^.  If  anybody  would  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  that  process  be  would 
find  that  the  Legislature  had  stopped  short 
at  the  point  of  rendering  schools  efficient, 
and  requiring  that  children  should  be  pro- 
perly educated.  He  had  n»t  looked  very 
closely  into  the  recent  reports  on  the  enl>- 
ject;  but  he  remembered  that  it  was 
clearly  proved  in  many  cases  that  worn-out 
bctorf  men  were  made  to  take  cha^e  of 
children,  who  had,  it  was  true,  books  set 
before  t^em,  but  who  received  no  education 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  where  the 
snrtem  ne  was  adverting  to  vraa  carried  out. 
The  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  Man- 
chester (Sir  Thomas  Bailev)  had,  however, 
spoken  of  a  school  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected as  a  specimen  of  indirect  compulsion. 
But  in  that  case  it  was  to  be  borne  m  mind 
that  he  not  onlv  provided  the  school,  but 
provided  an  efficient  school.  The  hon. 
taronet  had  thereforo  shown  that  if  the  in- 
direct mode  of  compulsion  were  adopted, 
they  might  secure  lor  the  children  a  good 
education,  while  interierence  vrith  the  parent 
or  sending  him  to  prison  with  all  its  conse- 
quenoes,  together  with  the  other  evils  c<ak- 
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Goancil  m.j  in  ngard  to  t}i&t  matUr  9 
Why,  he  decluad  that  until  ha  gat  retmw 
&ora  the  Ttrioag  diabicta  he  wonU. 
not  be  m  k  positioii  to  deal  fbllv  with 
this  qneetion,  adding-  (hat  poenoly  ha 
would  not  be  Bbla  to  do  «o  till  t^e  jeu 
after  next  Bat  what  wm  he  going'  to 
do  meftBwhile  P  He  wsa  ffoin^  to  nre 
school  boards  Um  power  (U  conqNilfflaa, 
ft  pcrwer  which  the  right  hon.  genrlsntan 
admitted  could  not  pmpetly  ba  brouglit 
into  opeiatioii  for  one  or  two  Tears,  for 
LowweK  these  achool  boards  tobebrooffhl 
into  eu8tenceP  They  were  to  he  caUad 
into  existence  apon  a  report  made  as  to  the 
defidencj  in  Ute  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  education  in  a  district,  and  this  reiiiiU 
would  be  attMned  in  about  two  years. 
WiHU  the  deficiency  in  quality  aad  qmmtily 
was  supplied,  the  question  voe*  wheUter 
the  State  had  a  right  to  oomnel  duUren  to 
go  to  these  scboota.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  force  them  to  att^id  schools  whidi  were 
inefficient,  as  bad  been  done  nnder  the 
Factory  Acts,  in  coosMoeDce  of  the  schools 
provided  not  bnng  loi^d  after ;  and  even 
when  tiie  idLOob  wore  complete,  the 
panute  had,  at  least,  some  right  to  select 
the  school  in  which  their  chudran  should 
be  taughL  That  being  so,  were  they  not 
{oooeeoing  somewhat  prematurely  P  Was 
theb  eiperience  of  pwuisaiTe  legislation 
so  &TOuntble  that  they  thought  it  doe  to 
the  credit  of  the  House  to  ael^;ato  their 
functions  to  otiters  upon  a  point  so  im- 
portant, and  to  call  own  school  boards  to 
«naot  something  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  enact  themselTas— not  to  pass  br- 
lawB  to  oanr  out  in  detul  that  which  the 
Legislature  lad  indieated,  but  to  perform 
the  wodc  of  legisladon  itself  P  Was  that 
a  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  achocil 
boardsP  What  would  happen  P  Uitware 
tras  that  the  great  mass  of  ii^ellige&t 
working  mm,  who  would  have  Totcs,  weze 
in  favour  of  compolston,  then,  where  th«7 
wera  in  die  imparity,  school  boards  would 
ba  elected  to  put  in  force  the  coiapidsory 
powers  of  the  Bill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  places  whsce  compnlsiDn  was  noet 
needed,  and  where  there  was  less  en- 
lighteiunant  among  ths  working  daaaes, 
tto  sdiooi  boards  would  ba  elected  upon  a 
solemn  pledge  not  to  exercise  thai  coss- 
polsor^  powers.  He  held  that  it  was  not 
beconung  the  dignity  of  the  Le^sbtura 
to  dalegate  its  authontr  upon  a  question 
<rf  MLCh  inwvtMice.  If  the  Contmittee 
meant  to  luTe  direct  compulsioD,  let 
thean  enact  it;   or  if  they  intended  to 


U   upoo   I 
flir  legida 


D  cany  ■ 
eftct.  His  helisi  wu  tiut  when  tb» 
right  hon.  gentlsnuB  had  impniTed  his 
^Bbsn  of  indiMct  coumalniia,  and  pnt 
it  apo>  an  intsUigiUe  bauSf  all  the  oU 
dsSeundas  vwild  £s  supplied.  SwMnng^ 
however,  t&at  thsi  ^stam  fsilM  aRae 
trial,  than  the  Qorsamsnt  voojd  faftT* 
good  grounds  fi»  asking  the  House  to  poo- 
vide  coapnlaiiHi  nore  dinct  He  f^t  Ttgy 
strongly  m  &Tour  of  the  one  syatonk  pnn- 
i^pallT  because  of  the  efect  whicn  it 
would  have  upon  the  famiiiftt  whose  chil- 
dren would  ba  educated  in  ^usQ  schoola, 
Aooording  to  the  Bsvised  Code  childivs 
wars  entitled  to  earn  a  AdiAmantaiy  grnnt 
who  had  attended  achool  300  timM  alto- 
pethsr  in  the  year,  mornings  andsflanoom 
included-  ^Ta  was  spoitinr  of  distoticta  to 
wUch  the  Factory  Acts  did  not  ayply. 
Bach  Bfr  arrangement  l«ft  to  children  ui  t£a 
SKricnltual  diatncta  a  sekctioo  aC  pwioda 
of  the  7^^)  t^viiV  them  plenty  of  fame  &e 
that  spsdal  kind  of  light  labour  t»  whuth 
they  ware  adapted.  Thus  they  conld  get  a 
ceit^  amount  of  education  at  school,  «bA 
have  a  li>^  portion  of  the  veai  for  anothse 
[ffoceai  of  edncatioa — on  wiiich  ha  lad  9» 
gteat>Bb«SB--noloDlythephyaicalderda^ 
meat  and  impraveaiiant  which  thev  gatiMd 
by  out-door  bhoor,  bat  the  monl  bapefit 
which  they  derived  from  helping  their 
familiss  with  theii  eanungi.  He  did  no6 
believe  that  th«e  wm  any  grealet  Btcnal 
tcunin^  for  a  child  tion  that  which  acanjad 
from  his  takiag  home  hishalt«rown  or  thNB 
ahillings  a  weak,  knowing  that  ha  wu 
thaiel^  adding  to  the  comforts  of  hons. 
The  practioe  tended  to  nniU  a  fsivily 
together  in  hosda  that  never  woe  hrokea  ; 
and  of  all  the  baautiful  tbiass  which  war* 
to  be  seaa  iit  the  habits  and  aonditirSM  of 
the  poor,  perhaps  the  most  bettutilul  was 
the  com  and  lore  th^  had  for  eadi  othsfi 
whioh  was  gnatly  foMeied  by  this  plan  oC 
alkiwing  the  early  earsinga  m  tiie  child  to 
contribute  to  the  oomfoit  and  happiness  of 
his  family.  He  hoped  he  had  not  ocoyisd 
the  Oonuuttee  too  long  upon  this  aubjeet; 
but  he  must  earnestly  press  upon  them  Mt 
to  dalegate  thear  funetwna  on  this  point  t» 
to  the  school  bosrds,norin  short,  at  awsant 
to  Isgialato  on  t^  saltieot.  :^  felt  th« 
force  of  the  obserratitHU  made  by  the  hoo. 
member  for  Sheffidd*  and  admitted  tktC 
whan  the  counttyww  oMipaUod  to  emot 
schools  and  find  qaantil^  as  w>sU  as  quality 
of  education, they hadari^tinsonush^V 
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or  OtlieT  to  tell  puenta  that  A«t  childiea 
aniMbeedtiesteajbuttbejwereiioteDtitied 
to  do  so  art  preMnt  The  nrapoMl  of  the 
OoTeRnnoat  vnu  nn  {mpernct  cfdb,  and  it 
hod  been  ooodemned  jn  one  of  its  fonda- 
mental  prinaiplet  b^  the  hon.  momber  for 
Sheffield,  who  pointed  out  that  the  bonnd- 
sriee  of  boTongna  hy  no  meuM  hinladed  all 
the  inhabitants — he  meant  the  people  who 
Worked  then.  Many  hon,  memban  knew 
tiiat  as  nt«B  nee  in  borongha  emi^iation 
from  them  increased,  in  coneeqaence  of  the 

Cat  deslra  of  people  to  get  ontdde  the 
mdariea  end  thus  woue  the  high  taxa- 
tion. A  similar  plan  conld  be  followed  in 
this  case,  and  parsons  who  worked  in  the 
borough  would  obtain  exemption  from  the 
co&ditiau  imposed  by  the  ffill.  Oomidering 
that  the  right  iun.  gentleman  RXpeoted  to 
obtdn  those  Tetnnn,  and  complete  tn  two 
TMTS  those  aitBDgementa  whidi  wa«ld 
enable  the  Chrremmsnt  to  bring  fonrard 
their  final  reaolations,  and  that  ercn  by 
next  jear  the  indirect  system  might  m 
nwde  perfect,  he  implored  hon.  membeie 
not  to  Goomit  themsuTes  to  this  iiiq»erfect 
scheme,  iriien  br^v^Uli^  tlteymigltt  obtain 
one  'which  would  meet  ue  winta  md wishes 
of  the  oonntty,  and  which,  while  providing 
the  masBM  with  the  means  of  edm»tian, 
would  alM  provide  the  meius  of  diiwtij 
or  Indirectly  brining  the  ehildicm  to  M 
•dncated. 

Queatioa  put,  "^Diat  the  wont  'shall' 
stand  pait  of  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment"^ 

The  Committee  drndadt — Ayes  92; 
Noes  369}  Majorilj  167. 


IHa.  W.  E.  FOSTER  ssld,  he  ftonght 
it  wonld  be  more  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Hoose  that  the  word  "may"  should  be 
inserted,  in  order  that  thepropomd  amend- 
ment "the  EdncatioQ  I^partment  may 
leqmre "  should  come  before  the  House ; 
«^ch  amendmentj  he  need  hardly  aay, 
after  the  ezplanatum  he  had  pna,  he 
■honld  oppose. 

Amendment  agreiA  to. 

Amendment  to  insert  the  words  "the 
Sdneatma  ^partraant  may  require,"  m»g<i- 

ftMtf. 

Mb.  HDNDELLA  nid,  be  should 
ham  been  wall  oontectt  with  the  diseos- 
rion  which  had  aiiaMi  if  it  had  laiaad  & 
dlKiiiat  iHaej  bat  many  hon,  membem 
TOtod  Bgafaot  diiect  ctaipahian  with  the 


intention  of  auppcnting  the  amendment  of 
dM  hon.  membar  for  Booth  Dnritam  (Mr. 
Peaae).  He  felt  that  he  ahonU  be  temisB 
in  hie  doly  to  the  coanby  if  he  did  not 
afford  the  Coanmittee  aa  oppottnnlU  of 
TOti]^  OB  ite  Miptew  qMation  of  direot 
oampulaiaM.  He  wished  to  maoTB  an  im~ 
pesaicsi  dwt  liie  poliee  or  the  magistrates 
were  the  agate  of  direot  eomputmon  where 
it  was  oanied  out.  Thk  was  a  mistdra; 
the  sdiool  board  was  the  agent.  It  was  not 
until  a  man  had  been  twice  warned  that  he 
could  be  fined ;  and  it  wis  nsualfy  found 
that  the  moral  and  eodal  preMUie  of  the 
prelimmary  proceediiiftB  waesulBoictit  witk- 
— '  ' a  peaalty.    He  popoaed  b 


Amendment  propoaed,  m  iome  page  and 
line,  to  leave  out  the  wc»d  "may,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  "Bhall,"— {Jfr. 
JITwuMlii.) 

QuesHon  ■     , 
stand  part  oi  the  daue." 

The  Committee  dteuf«i!.— Ayes  230; 
Noes  92;  Majority  13a 

Ub.  FAWCBTT  moved  that  the  Ohur-  ' 
man  r^ort  pn^resa. 

Bbt.  OLADSTONE  said,  he  would  rag- 
mat  that,  ctmndoriag  the  time  which  bad 
beeci  ^ent  upon  the  Sill,  the  extreme  demie 
of  tba  Hwue  to  gat  throufrti  it,  and  tiie 
advnaoed  period  of  the  sasrion,  the  House 
ahonld  on  Hondwf  eontinae  to  tit  in  Com- 
mittee oa  (he  Bill  without  paving  any  ac- 
cnrata  regard  to  the  predse  time  of  night 
*-  wfaicfa  the  nttmg  might  extand. 

And  it  being  now  ten  muratee  to  Berren 
of  thedeek. 

House  renoMJ. 

Committee  report  progress ;  to  at  again 
t^pon  lll(}aiay  next 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Jvly  nth,  1870. 

ffluuKimxT  KStroATioa 

(r»-eommiftB(i)  bili — [bill  167.] 

{Sir.  W.  'E.  Fonter,  Mr.  Beeraary  Bratt.) 

COXHITTES.      {Frogreu   SUi    Jit^.] 

Bin  coMMfam;  in  Comonttee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  66  (Attendance  of  child  at  school). 

Ub.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  had  an 

aiaandment  to  propose,  which  wonU  nise 
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impuleorj  edncation  on  a 
lich  he  thought  it  would 
be  conrenieiit  for  the  CommittM  to  decide 
once  for  all.  His  amendment  vaa  in  fege 
3i,line  21,  to  leave  out  all  after  "bjelawa" 
to  the  end  of  the  clause,  the  effect  of  which 
vouM  be  to  omit  all  reference  to  compulBory 
ftttendsnce  of  children  in  the  achoou.     He 

compnlsory  attendance,  wnich  had  been 
80  ably  ezpKBeed  on  Friday  ly  the 
hon.  member  for  Huddermeld  (Mr. 
Leatham),  and  othera,  to  whicb  no 
ftnawer  had  been  given,  except  that  given 
1^  the  light  hoD.  gentleman  the  Vice-Pren- 
■dent  of  the  Councu — namely,  that  no  answer 
wae  required.  For  examplee  of  compulsory 
education  they  were  told  to  look  to  the 
European  continent  and  to  Amwica.  But 
there  could  be  no  proper  comjarison  be- 
tween the  inhabituitia  of  these  islands  and 
the  subjects  of  either  despotic  or  deToocratic 
States.  The  circumatsnces  were  widely 
diiTerent,  and  therefbie  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  compulsion  was  perfectly  successful  in 
these  countries,  still  his  argument  would  be 
,  untouched,  because  the  experiment  tried  on 
people  brought  up  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
few,  or  the  still  worse  tyranny  of  the  many, 
afforded  no  argument  from  which  they 
could  reason  to  a  people  accustomed  to  free- 
dom and  independence.  They  might  as 
well  say  that,  because  the  conscription, 
which  was  compulsory  enlistment,  was  suc- 
cesdnl,  and  ensured  vast  levies  of  troops 
in  France,  in  Prussia,  and  in  America, 
therefore  it  would  be  successful  in  Enrlimd, 
whereas  there  was  not  a  single  membei'  in 
that  House  who  did  not  know  that  any  at- 
tempt to  put  in  force  such  a  system  here 
would  drive  the  patient  and  long-euflering 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  into  open  insur- 
rection. And,  moreover,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  entertain  so  low  an  opinion  of  his 
fellow-countrrmen  as  for  one  moment  ' 
believe  that  tney  would  ever  submit  to  >~, 
dragooned  into  knowledge,  or  to  have  the 
alphabet  crammed  down  their  throats  by 
's  troncbeoD.    Such  parallels  tht 


For   a   parallel    to   this   k^Tslation   they 
•    '--■-  '--  ■     '     indeed. 


look 


(Mr.  Mundella)  that,  instead  of  the  system 
succeeding  on  the  continent,  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledged &i}are.  The  hon.  member, 
indeed,  gave  them  several  reasons  why  it 
was  a  &ilure ;  but  the  failure  was  acknow- 
ledged. With  these  feilures  stating  them 
in  the  face,  he  thought  the  House  would 
hesitate  before  they  took  a  step  to  opposed 
to  the  feehngs  of  the  people  of  tids  country. 


long  way    I.  .      

They  on    his  side  of  the    House    wen 
often    chaif^    with    pursuing    a    i««e- 
tionary  policy;  but  for  a  peraUel  to  this 
policy  of  the  Oovemraent  they  mnat  iack 
tiBck     for    three    ceutniies,     when     the 
Legislature  imposed  penalties  fornon-attai^ 
anoe  at  religious  worship,     Tliat  wm  now 
looked  upon  as  the  follv  of  a  past  age ;  lie 
hoped  the  Houaa  would  not  sanction  thin 
attempt  to  go  b«ck  npon  it.     The  boa. 
member  for  Sheffield,  indeed,  said  that  this 
was  not  a  question  of  pohce  or  of  maois- 
tratos — all  was  to  !»  done  hy   a  pacifie 
action  and  the  genial  influence  of  the  school 
boanls.      But  were  these  boards  to  have 
the  power  of  levying  fines  and  conunittiw 
to  gaol  Her  Majesty^  subjectoP    ["NolH 
He  presumed  tne  whole  proceeding  would 
take  place  according  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  law.     Now,  what  was  to  take  pbue 
if  a  fine  were  imposed  and  not  paidP    Tlis 
only  alternative  was  impriBonnient.    Here 
was  a  grand  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  commencilfg  by  sand- 
ing the  fikthertogao],andhi8wi&  and  family 
to  the  worichouse.  But  the  advocatesofeam- 
pulsion  always  avoided  that  issue;  they 
nid  that  if  the  Act  were  passed  there  woold 
never  be  occasion  to  put  it-jnfocce.    He 
ventured  to  say  that  nothing  .ftonld  be  nua» 
dangerous   than   legislation  tof    such   mn. 
abortive  character.    Unpopulp  legialatiaa 
provoked  hatred;  hut  abortive  jf^iolatioa 
engendered  contempt    They  had  seen  too 
many  of  their  laws  already  tamed  into 
ridicule  on  account  of  their  bein^  doe  to 
impulsive  legislation.    This  legislation  was, 
as  he  believed,  opposed  le  all  the  instinct^ 
and  t(aditions  of^  the  people — it  was  intro- 
ducing a  tyrannical  interference  with  domes- 
tic life,  which  the  people  of  this  countiT 
would  be  very  slow  to  approve.  It  involved 
a  substitution  of  State  in  lieu  of  domestic 
control.    It  was,  as  he  vontaied  to  say  on 
Friday,  specially  directed  against  one  claas 
in  the  community.    f'No,  nol"]    Why, 
what  but  one  class  m  society  would  be 
affected  by  it  ?     They  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  directed  against  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes ;   ifso,  he  &ncied  there 
would  t>e  more  heard  in  opposition  to  it ; 
and  further,  it  vraa  legislation  iriiich,  if 
adopted,  they  would  never  dare  to  enforoe. 
He  especially  objected  to  pemiiHsive  com- 
pulsion    as    an   abdication    of   legislaliTe 
responaibili^ ;  '  it  was  an  attempt  to  thioir 
the  odinm  <a  compulsion  upon  die  wealthy 
inhabitante  of  the  district,  mstead  of  laying 
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it  upon  the  ahouldeis  of  tiioee  who  ftlone 
ought  to  be  respouaibk  —  namelr,  the 
Imperial  Puliuneiit.  He  therefore  oegged 
to  more  his  uneudment. 

Amendment  propoeed,  in  page  34,  line 
21,  to  leave  out  iTom  the  word"b7laws" 
to  the  end  of  the  clauae.  —  (Jfr.  Jamet 
LirwOttr.) 

Mb.  Ssejiant  SIMON  eaid,  ho  had  not 
hitherto  taken  part  in  thia  diKiueion, 
.because  he  was  reinctant  to  occupj  the  time 
4]f  the  Hooae.  But  the  question  before  the 
-Committee  wb»  one  which  so  deeplj 
aflected  the  conetitaent^  with  which  he 
was  comiected  (Dewsbnrj),  and  on  which 
they  had  formed  bo  strong  an  opinion  that 
he  felt  bound  to  mv  a  few  words.  The 
h(ui.  member  for  York  (Mr.  J.  Lowtber) 
bad  referred  to  certain  analogies.  He  dis- 
liked trranny  as  much  as  the  hon.  member 
did,  wnether  it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
■despotic  OoTenunent  or  a  democracy :  but 
he  could  not  see  any  analogy  between 
these  forms  of  Government  and  the 
measure  before  them,  any  more  than 
there  was  in  his  other  analogy  between 
■computeorr  attendaoee  at  sdiool  and 
that  obaolete  law  which  compelled  per- 
«ona  to  attend  some  parish  church.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
^ow  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween coercing  the  consciences  of  men  on 
matters  of  rebgion  end  compelling  them  to 
tnin  their  chimren  as  good  citizens.  He 
supported  the  principle  of  compulsion,  and 
he  only  regretted  that  the  rigjit  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
had  not  seen  it  his  duty  to  cany  it  fhrther, 
for  it  Beemed  to  him  to  be  the  necessary 
corollary  of  such  a  Bill  aa  the  present.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  no 
other  ground  for  this  compulsion  than  that 
required  by  the  necessitieB  of  good  goveni- 
mant.  It  was  onlv  when  parents  fluled  in 
the  duty  which  they  owed  both  to  their 
children  and  to  the  State,  to  train  them  up 
aa  good  citiiena,  that  the  State  wu  justified 
id  stepping  in  and  seeing  that  the  duty  was 
done.  Ttie  principle  was  not  a  new  one ; 
for  the  law  empowerad  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  interfere  in  the  case  of  orphans 
where  property  was  conoemed ;  and  in- 
stancee  naa  been  known  of  the  State  inter- 
fering and  claiming  children  from  parents 
who  were  not  of  orthodox  religious  opi- 
nions. But  the  right  hon.  gentteman  uie 
Vice-President  of  tbe  Council  dealt  tenderly 
with  compulsion;  be  was  reluctant  to 
an>roacb  it  because  of  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  feelinge  of  the  working  classes  were 


against  it.  With  regard  to  the  ratepayers 
out  of  whose  pockets  the  money  for  the 
schools  would  come,  it  was  clearly  their 
interest  to  see  that  when  the  schools  were 
there  the  young  people  should  be  edu- 
cated in  them  and  brought  up  aa  good 
citizena  and  honest  men,  instead  of  being 
left  to  roam  the  etreeta  and  become  maa- 
nals  or  paupers.  Computaory  attendance, 
therefore,  was  the  only  guarantee  which  the 
taxpayers  or  the  ratepa^ra  could  have  that 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  or  the  rales 
which  were  levied  for  tne  support  of  the 
schools,  were  properly  and  efficiently  ^plied. 
With  regard  to  the  working-  claaaes,  as  &tr 
as  his  experience  went,  he  believed  that, 
if  they  were  polled,  they  would  almost 
to  a  man  he  in  &vour  of  compulsion. 
["No,  nqt"]  He  said  as  &r  as  his  ex- 
perience went :  and  bia  intercourse  with 
the  working  dassee  was  not  limited,  for 
he  had  attended  meetings  where  there 
were  Ibousauds  of  working  men  as- 
sembled ;  and  when  he  was  on  hia 
canvass  the  question  was  always  a^ed 
whether  he  was  in  favour  of  compulsory 
education,  and  he  found  there  was  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  subject  He  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  gone 
further  in  the  way  of  ccjnpulsion,  because 
he  r^arded  it  aa  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
enforce  its  own  laws,  not  to  cast  it  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others  to  do  bo.  Whether  he 
would  support  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he 
could  not  at  that  moment  determine ;  but, 
moat  probably  he  would  support  him,  be- 
cause ne  regarded  this  as  an  experiment 
and,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he 
believed  that  at  the  ena  of  two  years  they 
would  all  be  of  one  mind  on  the  subject. 

Sm  CHARLES  ABDBRLEY  sud,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon)  contradicted  himself.  If  the  parents 
of  the  children  were  so  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  Kll,  what  was  the  use  of  compulsory 
clauses  F  llie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
called  upon  Parliament  to  compel  the  very 
parties  whom  he  asserted  to  be  willing  and 
eager,  and  to  need  no  compulsion.  The 
hoD.  gentleman  signed  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  stepping  short  and  were  not 
carryi^  out  an  eseential  principle  of  the 
Bill.  But  the  question  was  this — wee  com- 
pulsion necessary  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
poorer  classes  for  whom  the  Bill  was 
intended  f  He  held  that  it  wee  not.  Com- 
pulsory clauses  if  wanted  at  all  were 
wanted  only  for  a  small  portion — namely, 
for  the  most,  neglected  children,  and  it  was 
absolutely  etigmatiaing  the  worltiog>cU«es 
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there -wufortlieir  id vuttage.  Theinaeaain^ 
deisand  for  skilled  Isboui  wm  doing  thst, 
aad  for  Hie  mora  dsgnded  olau  mmung 
loose  about  the  streete  tiiera  were  already 
means  fat  conpulflion,  He  ndmitted  that 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  did  not  provide 
for  the  day  education  of  those  tuiildren 
whose  parents  or  guardians  were  sijll  liring ; 
bat  it  would  need  but  slight  Kltention  to 
make  it  cover  those  eaaeg.  Such  sAooIa 
were  freqnenilT  used  as  day  schools,  and 
meant  to  be  ke^t  dirtinct  from  refcK- 


to  push  this  obnoxionB  cotnpilsory  prindple 
beyond  what  was  needed,  and  assert  it  for 
the  whole  populatioii.  How,  bo  much  did 
the  nght  hon.  rentteman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
FotateO  f«^l  t^t  ""B  was  the  cane  thst  it 
seemed  as  if  the  compulmry  claose  was 
eo  wotded  that  it  mif^lit  have  no  efiect 
inters  was  one  plain  idea  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  have  been 
poasemed  with,  and  that  was  the  creatian 
of  school  boards  in  every  disbict,  into 
which    he    expected   the    denominational 

schools  would  gradually  merge;  and  accord-  matoriee.  Under  all  the 
iogly  the  clauses  relating  to  that  Bubiect  he  hoped  die  riglit  hon.  gentleman  wonld 
were  deal  sod  complete.  But  on  oflier  {  give  tiie  Oommittoe  s  little  more  infomta- 
ptdnta  claoses  seemed  pnt  np  as  mere  non  as  to  how  the  ^use  was  to  act — 
shams  for  discnasioD.  The  right  boa.  I  that  is,  in  what  way  differeirt  fnnn  the 
ftentlemau  did  not  appear  to  think  they  !  Industrial  Schoob  Act,  and  Aether  sdiool 
would  ever  come  into  force,  so  that  he  need    '  -  ■■  .....-.-..       -     . 

not  care  bow  tbey  were  drawn;  he  had 
tried  this  plan  with  the  relisioos  clauses — 
tbongb  be  bad  fonnd  out  his  mistake  bv 
this  time— and  now  he  was  trying  it  wit! 
Gompoldon,  If  this  clause  was  to  be 
earned  out,  how  was  it  to'  be  done  f  The 
right  bon.  ^ntleman  said  that  the  school 
boards  weuH  see  that  the  cbildnn  should 
attend;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  means  for  doin^  so  until  in  a  suV 
Beqnent  part  (f  the  BiU  it  secnred  that 
attendance  was  to  be  enforced  hy  the  magis- 
trates. Did  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  in- 
tend tg  give  tbe  s(£ool  boSTds  not  only  in 
the  larger  towns,  bat  in  the  smaller  towns 
cf  the  conmtry  magisterial  powers.  If  not, 
by  what  means  were  these  bo«rda  to  lay 
h(M  of  the  diildren  ?  How  were  they  to 
eome  in  contact  with  the  parent^  and  to 
bring  the  law  to  bear  upon  tbem  r  Then 
was  DO  power  or  provinon  in  the  claose  for 
dtnng  all  that.  If  the  dauee  could  eeme- 
hew  come  into  play,  sldll  it  wonld  only  be 
with  regwd  to  a  v«y  small  portion  of  the 
children  of  towns—those,  namely,  who 
irere  found  wandering  in  the  streets  witb- 
ont  visiUe  means  of  occupation,  and  who 


already  provision  in  the  existing  law ;  the 
LiduBteial  Schools  Act  with  verv  riigfat 
alterations  might  be  made  to  proviae  for  tJl 
Ha  class  of  children  for  whom  this  most 


throw  unpopuiail^  over  the  wtide  of  tlw 
Bill ,  and  discredit  tfte  great  systnn  of  natianal 
education  which  it  was  sought  to  bring  into 
operation.  The  best  way  to  induce  ^epoorer 
uassee  to  send  their  children  to  school  wm 
to  make  it  tieu  to  them  that  to  send  them 


lay  bold  of  children  in  -die 
streets,  and  cany  them  off  to  sdiool  daily 
by  a  police  of  their  own. 

Mb.  W.  B.  PORSTER  mad,  he  hoped 
the  Oommittee  would  allow  him  to  pineal 
to  them  as  to  the  real  necessi^  wnicJi 
existed  that  tbe  Bill  should  be  proceeded 
with  without  any  unnecessary  waato  of 
time,  ^sy  had  ncnv  arrived  at  a  perigd  of 
the  seerion  when  it  was  not  deeiratde  tiiat 
tiie  arguments  which  bad  been  advanced 
on  a  point  which  bad  already  been  decided 
Bhonlil  be  Tepented.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  membor  for  Bewebnry  (Mr. 
Seijent  SinxRi)  would,  under  thoM  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  sore,  exenie  him  if  he 
did  Dot  enter  on  the  present  oecanon  into 
the  particular  qntstioD  vrtiich  he  had  raised. 
The  HooBS  had  dachred,  by  two  taise 
majorities,  tiiat  compnlntHi  sBonld  not  be 
mrae  universal  thrmuihaat  the  coontry. 
Bat  then  h  vraa  luged  by  the  hen.  membetr 
for  Tork  (lb.  J.  Lowttwr)  that  iheie  should 
be  no  compnlsum  ttt  all,  wUk  tbe  hoo. 
member  for  Brif^itcm  f  Hr.  Fawcett),  who 
favDOi  nf  compulsion,  was  of  opioien 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  Dcme  tboa 
'  to  introduce  eompulson  clauses  into  tbe 
Bill  which  were  merely  pennianve,  aad 
which  were  not  to  he  imiversal  in  tbenr 
application.  Well,  without  going  over 
ground  which  be  had  already  troddeD  be 
would  simply  oheerve  that  tbe  principle  of 
eompulaioD  had  hem  for  some  time  Bcknow^ 
ledged,  and  so  far  as  its  iutecfarence  witb 
the  libertr  of  t^  sid>ject  was  concenud, 
tiiere  coold  be  littie  difikence  betwean 
direct  and  indirect  com^ralsion.  Hub 
arose  the  qneeticm  whether  it  was  dennibfe 
to  have  permissive  compulsionj  amd  that 
compolrion  ap^ed  only  in  certsjn  districts, 
01  whetlier  it  would  oe  prdemble  to  do 
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-without  it  altogether.  The  hon.  mainber 
for  York  contended  that  compuldon  in  anj 
shape  iraa  contrary  to  public  opinion  and 
unpopuki.  But  then  it  should  M  borne  ii 
mind  that  the  clause  under  discuBsion  con- 
templated that  it  should  onlv  he  put  in  foict 
irhere  the  public  opinion  or  a  district  hap- 
pened to  pronounce  itself  in  ita&TOur  through 
tho  Town  Council,  which  was  amenable 
to  the  public  voice,  or  through  the  rate- 
payers themselves.  The  objection  that 
It  wouM  make  the  measure  unpopular 
did  not,  therafore,  apPJT  to  the  cUubb  as 
it  at  present  stood.  Then  come  the  ob- 
jection that  the  principle  was  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  Bill  in  a  very  partial  manner. 
But  he  could  only  repeat  what  he  said  on 
Friday— that  one  of  the  great  advantagej 
of  the  clause  was  that  the  experiment 
which  would  thus  be  tried  wouldT  serve  as 
on  important  guide  in  dealing  with  the 
question  in  the  future.  It  would  enable 
Uie  Government  to  form  a  (ionclusion 
to  how  compulsion  was  carried  into  aSact 
by  persons  who  took  s  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  who  were  practically  acquainted 
with  ail  the  circumstances  and  facta  of  the 
cose.  Hon.  members  must  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  would  orwould  not  like 
the  experiment  to  he  ttied ;  the  GoTcrn- 
ment  would  be  very  much  guided  by  the 
'  decision  of  the  Committee,  and  if  the  pro- 
posal were  not  sanctioned  there  that  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  its  unpopularity, 
and  it  would  then  be  wiser  for  the  Glovem- 
ment  not  to  press  the  clause.  For  his  own 
port  he  should  be  glad  to  saa  the  clause 
passed  veiy  much  as  it  stood.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Charles  Aadsrley)  that  the  cl&iue  had 
not  been  drawn  carelessly,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  clause  in  the  Bill  which  hod 
been  the  subject  of  more  care  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment 
When  they  reached  the  details  of  the 
clause  he  would  be  able  to  give  reasons 
for  every  line  contained  in  it.  As  to  the 
objection  that  there  would  be  no  mode  of 
enforcing  the  clause,  it  would  be  found,  by 
reference  to  the  worde  at  the  end  of  the 
page,  that  provision  was  made  in  the  usual 
way  for  the  by-laws  being  summarily 
carried  out  by  the  ma^trates. 

Mb.  HEKMON  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  compulsion  was  right  and  expedient 
it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  higher  and 
middle  as  well  as  to  the  lower  clafeee. 
There  were  many  self-taught  artisans  who 
were  better  up  in  Greek  and  even  Hebrew, 
than  hon.  members  who  weie  educated  at 
2e 


the  universities.  He  did  not  like  the  prin> 
ciple  of  direct  compulsiou,  and  he  feh  con- 
vmced  that  the  Government  did  not  like 
it  either.  He  believed  it  would  tend  to 
till  the  gaols  rather  than .  the  schools. 
According  to  the  Bill,  if  their  children 
&ited  to  attend  school,  "every"  parent 
would  be  fined — meaning  thereby  both  the 
&ther  and  the  mother,  and  if  the  fine  were 
not  paid  they  must  go  to  giaol.  Although, 
however,  he  obiectaa  to  direct  ccmpulBiw], 
he  could  say  that  the  system  of  indirect 
compulsion  had  worked  well  in  the  mann- 
fiuturing  districts,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
it  applied  to  the  agricultural  districts  also. 

Mb.  JACOB  BbUGHT  said,  he  should 
consider  it  a  misfortune  if  the  plan  of  the 
Government  were  notadopted  by  the  House. 
As  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  (Mr.  Hennon)  that  direct  compul- 
aion  woidd  cause  many  people  to  go  to  gaoL 
he  believed  that,  with  a  general  system  of 
compulsory  education,  iewer  persons  would 
be  m  gaol  than  now.  A  msgistiate  of 
Manchester  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  the  other  day  four  prisoners 
choi^d  with  breaking  into  a  warehouse. 
Their  s^  were  13, 10, 9,  and  0,  and  tbou^ 
mere  children,  they  ware  "  known  thieves." 
As  to  the  alleged  unpopolarity  of  compul- 
sory education,  the  most  popular  candidate 
at  the  last  election  for  Manchester  was  the 
late  Mr.  Ernest  JoneSj  who  made  this  one 
of  the  principal  questions  at  every  meetii^ 
he  attended ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
minority  clause,  that  gentleman  would  pro- 
bably have  been  elected.  In  Hoochester 
there  wos  a  strong  desire  for  compulsion. 
He  thought,  however,  that  a  general  law- 
would  be  tried  at  present  imder  great  dis- 
advantages. It  would  be  applied  where 
public  opinion  was  not  ripe,  aad  where 
compulsion  hod  never  been  discussed  or 
heanl  of  On  the  other  hand,  permissive 
compulsion  would  onl^  be  applied  where  a 
majority  of  the  workmg  clasees  were  in  its 
&vaur ;  and  it  wonld,  thereSire,  in  those 
instances  be  tried  wiui  success.  The  hon. 
member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  £.  Potter)  said 
that  probably  40  places  would  adi^  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education.  IT  only 
30  places,  or  hve,  or  if  even  one  place 
adopted  it,  the  precedent  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Such  places  would  poneer 
the  way,  would  show  it  wos  practicable, 
and  would  do  much  to  enable  Parliament 


for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  ;  but  if  there 
wen  not  in  the  Houee  men  ol  mete  piao- 
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tica]  mindfi  than  his,  a  long  time  would 
elftpae  before  they  could  hope  tot     " 
of  ludul  legielation. 

Mb.  FAWCBTT  wid,  he  thanked  the 
hon.  member  for  that  compliment,  but 
I   showed    thftt 


impracticable  one  day  became  extreme^ 
practicable  another  ^Ti  ^"^  that  ahnost 
eveiy  great  measure  bad  been  advocatr'  -'- 
one  BtBg«  of  its  existence  by  men  who 
called  impTBcticable.  Tne  questioi 
general  direct  compnlaion  having  been  de- 
cided— for  the  present  seedon,  at  ejl  events, 
hat  Friday,  the  question  now  before  the 
Committee  was  whether  it  wo^d  be  bitter 
to  have  permissive  compnlmon,  or  no 
Gompubdon  at  all.  Some  bon.  memben 
opposed  this  part  of  the  Bill  becsnse  thej 
oDjected  to  ell  compukion.  He  opposed  the 
clause  because  ^rmissive  compulsion  would 
cause  the  experiment  to  be  tried  in  lo  un- 
bvouiable  a  mamier  that  it  would  be  diffi' 
cult  to  apply  a  system  of  general  compul- 
son  for  a  great  number  of  years.  So  &i 
from  afibrdin^  usefiil  guidance  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  believed  that  permissiva  compul- 
ntm  would  furnish  no  giiidance  at  all,  and 
would  afford  no  test  of  the  feeling  of  the 
GOimtij  in  fitvonr  of  compulsion.  The  clause 
ooutuned  no  machinery  for  applving  com- 
pnlrion,  yet  there  was  no  case  in  which  more 
deUcate,  complicated,  and  difficult  machi- 
neiy  was  required;  and  the  local  authorities 
received  no  help  from  the  Legislature  in 
working  the  systam,  but  were  allowed 
to  bun^  and  confuse  it  as  they  pleased. 
Try  the  question  by  this  test.  With  all 
their  shortcomings,  the  Factory  Acts  had 
worked  well ;  but,  in  all  probability,  if  the 
clauses  in  those  Acts  had  been  permissive, 
they  would  have  produced  no  eSect  at  all. 
All  permissive  legislation  in  this  country 
had  proved  a  disastrous  bilure ;  and  if  the 
Factory  Acts  had  ftuled  thiougn  bein^  per- 
misrive  there  would  have  been  a  prejudice 
against  the  extension  of  thoee  Acts  to  other 
branches  of  industry.  A  county  member 
of  that  House,  who  had  set  up  a  school  in 
bis  own  parish,  said  to  him  that,  though  he 
had  been  long  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  compulsioD^  he  would  not 
vote  for  permissive  compulsion  ;  because  it 
was  one  thing  to  go  to  people  and  say  their 
children  should  be  sent  to  school  because 
iha  Imperial  Parliament  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  matter  of  State  policy,  and  quite 
another  to  worry  and  harry  them  with  all 
sorts  of  vexations  reatrictious,  the  grievance 
being  intensified  a  hundred-fold  by  the  &ct 
that,  if  th«y  lived  perhaps  100  yards  off, 


outnde  the  parish,  they  wooldnot  be  subject 
to   compulsion.       He   wished   to  ask    the 

hon.  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  MundeH&V 
whether  in  the  two  boroughs  with  whicn 
he  was  acqusinted-^heffi(&  and  Notting- 
ham— permis^ve  legislation  had  had  any 
effect  P  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  alleged  that  it 
had  not.  Tlu«e  years  ago  the  Workshops 
Act  was  passed,  but  the  local  authoritiee 
had  been  paralysed  in  their  intention  to  put 
Ibe  law  in  operation  by  the  knowledge  that 
just  out^de  those  boroughs  lived  thousands 
of  working  men  who  would  not  be  subjoct 
to  the  regulations.  Enghshmen  abhoned 
nothing  more  thui  excepli<^^  l^iislatioD  ^ 
and  the  thousands  who  bod  assembled  iit 
the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  or  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  of  Manchester,  and  had  been  so 
enthusiastic  in  &vour  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, would  quickly  alter  their  toao  when 
thev  found  that  they  were  the  subjecta  of 
such  exceptional  legislation,  and  that  their 
towns  might  still  be  deluged  with  ignorance 
which  had  been  permitud  to  grow  up  in 
the  snrrounding  distncts.  It  was  idle  for 
the  friends  of  compulsion  to  ignore  the  &ct 
that  it  could  not  be  applied  withont.  in  the 
first  instance,  prodncing  considerable  hard- 
ship  upon  working  men ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  WB  Committee  to  minimise 
the  pecuniaiy  loss  which  would  be  inflicted. 
General  direct  compulsiou  would  a%ct  the 
supply  of  juvenile  labour,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  rate  of  wages  for  adults )  but, 
under  a  system  of  permissive  compulnon, 
many  compensating  advantages  would  come 
into  operation,  and  wages  would  not  be 
rused  because  of  the  competition  of  juve- 
nile labour  in  surrounding  districts  where 
compulsion  was  not  applied.  The  friends 
of  compulsion  should  carefully  weigh  the 
danger  of  their  opponents  being  able  to  tell 
the  working  classes  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  exceptional  legislation — because 
they  deceived  themselves  if  they  thought 
that  those  persons  opposed  to  compulsiOD 
would  not,  m  many  towps,  form  a  povreifol 
psJ^.  In  places  like  Liverpool  compulsioB 
might  be  carried  at  the  first  election  of  the 
school  board,  onlv  to  lead  to  agitation 
against  exceptional  legislation ;  and  if  the 
anti-compulsion  party  were  strengthened 
at  an  ensuing  municipal  election,  and  the 
dedmon  of  the  present  authorities  were 
reveraed,  it  would  be  ten  times  more 
difficult  to  apply  compulsion.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  individual  cases  of 
hardship  would  be  sure  to  occur,  and 
would  be  points  to  by  the  reactionists 
as  justiQing  them   in   the   course   they 
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bad  taken.  It  was  not  dignified  for  ParliB* 
ment  to  leave  to  the  local  autborities  the 
deciuon  of  a  ^at  question.  Tfaey  Trere 
told  that  the  people  were  not  prepafed  for 
compulaion.  If  bo,  was  it  iuatiaeible  to  hand 
Uls  power  over  to  the  local  authoritieB  P 
Next  eessioD  the  Factoir  Acts  would  have 
to  be  consolidatsd,  the  WorkBhops  Act  to 
be  amended,  and  the;  would  have  to  legis- 
late respecting  childreD  employed  id  agii- 
cultuie.  He  appealed  to  the  GoTeminent 
whether  all  these  lefbrms  would  not  be 
rendered  &r  more  difficult  if  by  the  pasaing 
of  peTmiesire  compulsion  the  Committee 
sanctioned  the  Bitraordinary  anomaly  that, 
with  regard  to  children  at  work,  Parliament 
would  decree  that  the;  should  attend 
acboolj  while  aa  to  those  who  were  not  at 
work,  the  question  whether  the;  should 
attend  school  might  be  left  to  the  shiftily 
and  orbitraiT  caprice  of  the  local  authorities. 

Mb.  STEiPHEN  CAVE  »id,  thatadiffi- 
cult;  had  occurred  to  him  which  had  not 
been  mentioned ;  according  to  the  ordinar; 
rule  ^a  greatest  puniahment  that  could  be 
infiicted  on  a  bo;  at  school  was  expulsion. 
Under  indirect  compuhdon  expulsion  van 
Btdll  the  greatest  punishment,  and  it  was 
the  interest  of  a  lad  and  of  hia  mreuts  that 
ha  should  remain  at  school  and  escape  ex- 
pulsion, otherwise  he  could  not  obtsiin  a 
certificate,  which  would  enable  him  to  get 
emptovment.  Now,  nnder  direct  compul- 
aion, this  power  would  be  lost  altogether, 
If  the  parent  objected  to  the  bo;  being  at 
school  it  would  be  hia  interest  that  he  should 
be  expelled^  and  the  bo;  would  piobabl; 
hare  no  objection.  How,  with  the  preaent 
ideas  about  other  kinds  of  puniuiment, 
could  diacipline  be  maintained  F  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  had  occurred  to  the 
Vic*-President  of  the  Council  to  conmder 
whether  he  could  devise  some  subditate  b; 
which  discipline  would  be  preserved. 

Hb.  DDLON  said,  he  could  not  on  this 
occasion  go  into  the  lobb;  with  his  hon. 
fiiend  the  member  for  Brighton  (Hr. 
Fawcett).  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  had  intimated  that  this  was  not  a 
vital  point,  and  that  hon.  members  on  this 
question  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  as  the; 
liked. .  Now,  nobody  in  the  House  had  been 
in  more  direct  or  constant  communication 
with  the  workisK  classes  and  others  oulnde 
the  Houee  on  t£is  question  than  he  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  he  wished  to  state  that  during 
the  prtwress  of  the  Bill  through  Oommittee 
he  had  received  no  intimatioD  whatenr 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  wadingclaMee 
that  tlie   cUoae  vndei  discuidoD  shoold 


be  expunged  £rom  the  !KI1,  althongh 
there  bad  been  full  opportuni^  of  taking 
the  c|uestion  into  consideration,  numerous 


the  subject.  The 
general  feeling  ootaide  was  ao  strongi;  in 
favour  of  direct  compulsion,  that  the;  pre- 
ferred compulsion  in  a  permissive  form 
rather  than  not  to  have  it  at  all ;  and  the; 
regarded  the  clause  as  a  recognition  of  an 
important  piincipls. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  '  for  all 
or  an;  of  the  following  purposes '  stand  part 
of  the  clause." 

The  Oommittee  divided  :—A.jei  274: 
Noes  119;  Majority  166. 

Mb.  WELBY,  in  movins  that  the  ape 
during  which  bojn  should  be  liaUe  to  u 
compelled  to  attend  schoc^  should  be 
limited  to  from  6  to  10  years  old,  said,  that 
as  the  House  had  deeded  that  power  should 
be  given  to  compel  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school,  the  question  of  the  Unuts 
within  which  that  power  was  to  be  exer- 
cised became  of  the  utmost  practical  im- 
portance, and  he  wished  to  state  why  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  proposab  of  the 
Government  m  the  Bill,  or  of  the  various 
modifications  suggested.  He  took  his  stand 
on  the  broad  groond  that  it  was  necessary 
that  after  10  years  old  there  ihoold  he  abB»- 
lutel;  no  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  bo;s,. 
such  as  would  be  involved  by  compulsMV 
attendance  at  school.  He  should  confine  his- 
remarks  to  the  agricultural  districts,  thonghi. 
be  believed  aa  strong  a  case  might  be  made 


out  for  the  towns,  and 


would  be  most 


_iwilling  to  ask  the  House  to  accept  an; 
crude  opinions  or  unsupported  aaserbon  ot' 
his  own.  The  House,  however,  had  at  its- 
command  ample  means  for  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  through  the  labour  of  the- 
Agricul^iel  £m{doyment  Commissioner^ 
and  it  was  on  their  reports  that  he  shonld 
found  his  arguments.  Bia  quotations, 
though  very  short,  would  in  everycase  repre- 
sent a  great  body  of  evidence,  and  he  should 
show  from  them — first,  the  immense  in-' 
convenience  to  farmen  ;  secondly,  the 
nievous  hardship  to  labourers  which  would 
be  caused  b;  keepmg  thur  bovs  'at  school 
after  10  jears  old ;  and,  thirdly,  that  such 
inconvemence  and  hardship  were  wholly 
unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the  farmare^ 
they  deserved  the  most  favourable  consider- 
ation of  the  House  not  only  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  Mil,  but  because  of  the  adminble  spirit 
io  which  they  bad  evcsTwImo  met  the 
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inquiries  of  the  commisdoaers.  The 
leporU  of  the  present  Bishop  of  MBiichester, 
then  ooe  of  the  OMistttnt  commisdoncra, 
and  of  Mr.  Tremenheere,  were  condufflVB 
of  &e  desire  cf  the  farmers  and  landawners 
to  promote  education,  hj  excluding  all 
children  under  10  jeara  of  age  from  work. 
So  Aat,  as  far  as  the  fBrmere  were  con- 
cemed,  ther  were  quite  ready,  though  at 
s  considerable  sacnnce  to  themsel*e9,  to 
di^iense  widt  the  labour  of  hoya  up  to  10 
Tears  old.  But  after  10  it  was  a  very 
different  stoiy.  Then,  as  the  evidence 
repeatedlj  showed,  a  boybecame  of  constant 
nse  upon  a  farm,  and  was  usuallj  employed 
contdnnouslT  through  the  whole  year.  But 
the  case  of  hardship  to  the  labo 
atronger  stilL  To  estimate  this,  let  the 
House  remember  that  after  10  a  bor  could 
obtain  continuous  employment ;  but  to 
inraat  on  his  attendance  at  school  up  to  12 
or  13  years  of  am,  even  during  the  winter 
montlis,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his 
yearly  hiring.  The  farmers  might  get 
bigger  boys  to  do  the  work ;  but  the  earn-' 
iugs  of  the  younger  ones  would  be  lost  to 
the  families,  and  thia  would  fall  hardest  on 
those  1a^  families  of  young  children 
which  wanted  the  money  most  What, 
then,  could  a  boy  of  10  years  old  eamF 
There  were  very  few  counties  in  England 
where  such  a  boy  could  not  earn  6d.  a  day. 
"Where  he  could  not  the  rata  of  wages  was 
low,  and  the  monev  proportionately  tbIu- 
able.  In  some  places  he  earned  much 
more  ;  in  Barishirc,  for  instance,  a  boy  of 
10  to  12  earned  commonly  Ss.  to  4s.  a 
week,  with  20s.  to  30b.,_  or  even  £3  at 
Michaelmas.  In  Yorkshire,  boys  earned 
lOd.  to  Is.  a  day,  and  in  Oamb^land  and 
Westmoreland  even  ss  much  as  Is.  6d. 
to  2a,  a  dav  turnip  thinning.  The  e«m- 
ings  of  a  boy  of  10  or  12  years  might 
be  taken  to  ayerage  one-sisth  of  the 
wages  of  his  father ;  and  frequently,  if 
tbefather  waaoutof  work,  he  was  the  only 
bread-winner  of  the  family :  and  the  com- 
misrioners  and  the  inspectors  unanimously 
stated  that  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
labouring  families  that  those  earnings  could 
not  possibly  be  spaAd.  But,  it  might  be 
sud,  this  may  be  all  very  true  and  very  sad, 
hut  educational  conslderationa  must  be 
paramount.  Was  it  then  neceseaiy,  even 
in  that  point  of  Tiew,  to  keep  boys  after  lOP 
It  wonld  be  geaeraliy  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  education  represented  by  the 
fourth  standard  of  the  Revised  Oode — that 
was  the  power  of  reading  fairly,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  domg  sums  in  the  first 


"  It  u  acknowledged  on  all  huida  that  when 
nnce  a  child  hu  b«ea  atde  to  satuCy  the  re- 
quirements of  tbe  lourth  standard,  it  dees  not 
readilj  forget  what  it  has  learnt,  and  tb^  s 
moderate  amount  at  alter  application  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  Bud  extend  it.' 
The  most  valuable  evidence  on  this  paint 
was  that  of  the  school  teachers,  who  miffht 
be  expected  to  lean  in  an  opposite  direcbon. 
Mr.  Culley  consulted  16  of  tbem  in  Bedford- 
shire and  11  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  said 
the  following  might  be  taken  as  the  answer 
of  them  all — "  Granted  a  regular  school 
attendance  from  five  (some  sav  six]  yeara  of 
age  np  to  10,  a  child  of  ordinary  ability 
would  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  use 
the  first    four   rules    of   arithmetic    with 
facility ;"  and  the  school  teachers  of  Nor^- 
amptonshire  wrote  to  Hr.  Norman  that 
there  was  "a  singular  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion "  among  them  that,  with  such  schooling 
as  had  bean  abeadv  described,  a  labourer^ 
child  at  10  years  old  ''would  fairly  reach 
the  fifth  standard  of  the  Revised  Code." 
There  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  their 
knowledge  could  be  easily  kept  up  by  night 
schools  and  similar  means  which  would  not 
interfere  with  farm  work.    Ji.  then,  in  con- 
clusion, it  wasnotneceseary  to  keep  boys  after 
10,  was  it  wise  to  do  so  P    The  House  must 
recollect  that  even  parmissive  compuInoD 
went  far  beyond  the  principle  of  the  Factory 
AcU,  and  was  to  be  extended  to  districts 
whidi  were  utterly  unprepared  for  if.    The 
certaintyof  inconvenience  to  the  tanners,  and 
hardship  to  the  labourers  had  be«n  proved; 
you  ran  the  risk,  in  addition,  of  destroying 
what  little  independence  and  providence  the 
agricultural  labourer  now  possesKd,  be- 
cause to   deprive  him  of  nia  children's 
earnings  would    frequently  force  him   to 
seek  the  aid  of  charity  in  some  shape ; 
you  ran  the  riat  too,  of 'outstripping  nnblic 
opinion,  and  of  camdng  the   hostility  of 
the  very  classes  on  whose  co-operation  the 
success  of  your  measure  depended.     For 
the  sake,  then,  of  agriculture,  for  the  sake 
of  struggling  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  acceptance  and  successful  working 
of  this  measure,  let   the  House  proceed 
cautiously  and  deal  gently  in  this  matter. 
Send  the  children  to  school  at  five  by  all 
means ;  keep  the  girls  there  till  12  if  von 
liked ;  encourage  the  bovs  by  every  possible 
inducement  to  stay  as  long  as  they  could ; 
but  do  not  prevent  them  by  force,  uter  they 
were  10  years  old,  from  earning  all  they 
—  M  toftwdf  the  support  of  toemaelTes 
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and  their  little  brothers  and  sUters.  He 
Tould  beg  to  moTe  ia  psg«  24,  line  22,  to 
leave  ont  "children,"  and  insert  "boys 
above  the  age  of  five  Tears  and  under  tne 
age  of  t«Q  years,  and  of  girls." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  it  might  be 
couTenient  to  the  Committee,  as  sereral 
amendments  stood  on  the  paper  in  relation 
to  the  age  at  which  children  were  to  he 
compelled  to  attend  school,  if  be  stated  at 
once  the  modification  vrhich  the  Govern- 
ment nropoeed  to  make  in  the  clause.  As 
the  ckuse  at  present  stood  the  school 
bearda  were  allowed  no  maisin  for  discre- 
tion ;  if  the  bj-laws  were  to  oe  enforced  at 
all,  thej  must  embrace  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  13.  Perhaps,  apon  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  dis- 
tricts themselves  the  discretion  of  fixing 
the  age  at  which  the  attendance  should  be 
enforced.  He  thought,  however,  it  was 
right  that  there  ahoiUd  hi       '  '  ' 


above  the  age  of  five  years  and  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years,"  to  substitute  "  chil- 
dren not  less  thanfive  nor  more  than  thirteen 
years,  as  may  be  filed  hy  the  by-laws." 
Thirteen  years  would  give  a  greater  margin, 
'  and  in  some  town  districU  it  might  bo 
desirable  to  have  extended  limits,  He 
tmsted  that  amendment  would  he  accepted. 

Mb.  CANDUSH  said,  he  was  obl^ed  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  for  having  made  this 
amendment.  He  thought,  however,  the 
minimum  should  be  fixed  at  nx  years 
instead  of  five  years,  which  was  too  tender 
an  age  for  compulsion. 

Mb-  W.  E.  FOnSTER  said,  he  would 
remind  hie  hon.  friend  that  the  by-lawa 
must  be  rerised  by  the  Education  Depart- 

Amendment,  by  leave,  icUhdraum. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  24,  line 
32,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  above  the  age 
of  five  jeaxi  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,"  m  order  to  insert,  "  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws  "—(Afr.  W. 
E.  'Foriter) — instead  thereof. 

Lonr  JOHN  M.\NNERS  said,  he  was 
inclined  to  thinli  that  the  siijnrestioD  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Candli^h) 
was  a  good  one.  There  were  many  chil- 
dren of  five  years  of  age  who,  on  account  of 
il]-bea1th,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  school. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  that 
case  was  provided  for. 


Mb.  COWTER-TEMPLE  said,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  retain 
iB  the  minimum  ago  at  which  compul- 
might  be  enforced  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Many  children  attended  in&nt 
schools  at  three. 

Mb.  BAINE3  said,  no  doubt  many  dul 
dren  of  three  attended  school  with  great 
advantage ;  but  he  agreed  with  the  non- 
member  for  Sunderland  that  five  waa  too 
tender  an  ago  for  compulsory  attendance. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  was  wil- 
ling, if  the  Committee  wished  it,  to  make 
six  years  the  miuimmn. 

ViscoTJKT  QALWAY  said,  he  hoped 
that  care  would  be  taken  not  to  discourage 
attendance  at  night  schools,  which  tended 
so  much  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  agricultural  districts. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  the  House  had  been 
t«td  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  these 
compulsory  clauses  would  he  put  in  operar 
tion  in  the  esse  of  children  under  the  age 
of  10.  Under  the  Factory  Act,  however, 
children  were  worked  as  early  aa  they  coula 
earn  wages.    It  waa  right,  then,  that  they 


five.  The  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Baines)  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  great 
advantage  to  children  to  go  to  infant  8<£ool0 
at  a  still  earlier  age.  They  knew  that  chil- 
dren were  often  sent' to  school  at  three 
years,  and  he  had  heard  of  cases  where  the 
children  had  only  been  20  months  old.  Any 
unavoidable  caose  of  aheence  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse.  He  must  express  his 
nt  disappointment  that  the  Vice-Preri- 
of  the  Council  should  hare  consented 
to  what  he  (Mr.  Dixon)  deemed  a  totidly 
unnecessary  alteration. 

Loan  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  slightest  advantage 
was  produced  by  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  at  too  early  an  age.  They  were  not 
sent  to  school  to  learn,  out  in  order  to  be 
kept  out  of  mischief  while  the  mother  was 
at  work.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  allow  school  hoards  to  make  com- 
pulsory laws  in  such  cases.  He  thought 
that  parents  would  like  to  keep  their  cml- 
dren  at  home  till  six  years  of  age. 

Mb.  MELLY  stud,  it  would  he  weU  that 
children  should  be  sent  to  school  witliont 
the  intervention  of  the  gutter,  and  withoot 
the  risk  of  the  fire  at  home. 

Mb.  W.  K  FORSTER  stud,  after  what 
he  had  heard  he  should  be  m  iavoui  of 
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Mb.  CANDLISH  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment    hj  subetitnting    "mx"    for 

"fiVB," 

Hb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  would  Tota  in 
foroar  of  "five,"  es  his  experience  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  hon.  mem- 
MT  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Candliab).  He 
had  seen  children  of  two  years  old  in 
infaot  BchooU,  and  though  they  could  not 
be  taught  much  book  ieaming,  and  certunly 
.dc^pnatic  tlieolc«y  would  run  off  them  like 
water  off  a  duck's  back,  yet  it  was  not  too 
■early  to  inculcate  good  habits.  It  bad  been 
Bfud  that  we  paid  too  much  attention  to 
ptinriples,  and  too  little  to  habits— that 
thougn  good  pTindpIes  were  good  thinga, 
"       1  habi-        --  ■- "-- 


Doflrmed  li 


B  better.    Cer- 


.tainly,  it  was  never  too  early  to  inculcate 
habite  of  decency,  cleanliness,  and  order. 
Besidee,  children  thus  brought  up  learned 
more  rapidlv  than  those  who  hfui  passed 
their  time  in  the  gutter.  The  difficult 
was  to  obtain  time  for  education  without 
trenching  on  the  time  for  gaining  a  living. 
He  believed  that  a  system  of  beginning 
early  and  ending  eaily  would  present  a 
solution  of  that  difficulty,  and  that  the 
infuit  school  and  night  school  would  well 
supplement  the  ordinary  school. 

Mb.  DISBAELI  said,  he  hoped  the 
-Committee  would  not  ifiride.  He  was 
wepaied  to  support  the  proportion  of  the 
Government,  whether  it  was  "  five 
"  six,"  as  that  vras  the  only  mode  by  which 
they  could  make  real  progress  with  the 
BOL 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wilhdravn. 
Amendment  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fortttr)  agreed 
to. 

Mb.  Skbjbant  SIMON  moved  in  page 
24,  sub-section  3,  line  28,  after  "  subjects," 
to  insert— 

"Or  shall  nquire  tnj  child  to  attend  school 
on  an;  day  or  oecasion  set  aparb  tor  relieious 
observance  by  Uia  religious  body  to  which  hia 
parent  belongs." 
Amendment  agrtei  to. 
Mb.  FAWCETT  sfud,  he  would  eoggort 
an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  num- 
ber of  days  on  which  a  child  should  be 
required  to  attend  sdiool  should  be  raised 
from  300  to  300. 

Mb.  W.  E,  FORSTER  swd,  that  the 
number  of  days'  attendance  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  by-lawH  in  accordance  with  the 
drcomstances  of  a  district. 

Mb.  FAWOKTT  aiud,  he  should  say 
— 'iiiDg  further  on  the  anbjecl^  as  it  ap- 


peared there  was  to  be  pennissiye  compnl- 
tdon,  permianve  school  aid,  and  permisaTe 


agrtedio. 

CoLONBL  BRI8E  said,  he  rose  to  more 
as  an  amendment,  in  page  34,  after  line  43, 
to  insert — 

"  Where  there  is  no  school  board  in  a  school 
district,  upon  recetvin^  a  requisition  from  tha 
managers  of  all  public  elementary  school*  in 
their  district  aaking  for  the  same  compulaorr 
powers  as  given  to  school  boards,  ti»etliec  with 
B  copy  ot  a  resolutioQ  to  tbe  samo  effect  ouried 
at  a  vestry  meeting  by  a  majority  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  same  district, 
it  shall  be  lawful  For  the  Education  DeputmanC 
to  allow  these  by-laws  to  be  put  in  force,  sod 
thev  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  it  the;  w«t« 
made  by-laws  by  a  scboot  board  exercising 
powers  under  this  Act* 

His  object  was  to  cive  school  managers  the 
power  of  putting  ue  compulaorv  clauses  in 
operation,  under  the  conditions  be  had  sp<e- 
ciGed  {  and  though  the  Government hadbj 
a  recent  amendment  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated his  views,  he  yet  thought  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Conunitt«e  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  He  was  a  firm  advocate 
of  the  prindple  of  compulsion,  for  his  expe- 
rience had  alvavs  been  that  the  gieat 
impediment  to  ute  spread  of  edutstion 
was  the  difficulty  ef  enforcing  the  children'a 
attendance.  Be  believed  that  in  the  rural 
districts — he  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  the  case  in  the  towns — persona 
would  be  elected  under  the  Act  who  would 
be  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  carry- 
out  its  compmsory  provisians  not  in  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
love.  They  would  put  it  in  force  with  dis- 
cretion and  forbeanince,  and  so  enforced 
there  would  be  little  need  either  of  the 
policeman  or  the  magistrate.  Oasee^  no 
doubt,  would  happen  where  parents  neg- 
lected the  duty  they  owed  to  God  and  man 
in  tbe  matter  of  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring,  and  where  the  children  would  have 
to  be  plucked,  as  brands  out  of  the  burning, 
from  passing  ail  their  time  in  houses  where 
little  but  foul  language  and  vile  habits  were 
to  be  learned.  But  he  was  hopeful  that  in 
the  main  the  population  would  take  kindly 
to  the  measure.  The  great  difficulty  to 
contend  with  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
were  tie  "straw-plaiting"  schools.  Ha 
had  found  Uiat  the  attendance  at  sous 
national  schools  in  his  district  had  dimi- 
nished &om  100  to  3S  children,  and  upon 
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iDqnin'  he  ibood  that  GO  or  60  of  I 
wen  huddled  together  in  a  so-c&lled 
dusttial"  school;  where  andet  the  charge  of 
one  old  womui,  they  were  engtt^d  not  in 
leanung  to  read  or  to  write,  but  in  pUiting 
atiaw.    Iq  soother  district,  ont  of  " 


iodiSerence  with  whidi  Disaentara  regarded 
these  DstioDsl  schoc^  in  the  maiUigement 
of  which  they  had  no  shsie.  He  hoped 
that  a  better  state  of  Uiinga  would  prsTSil 
under  this  BiU. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTBB  aud,  while  em- 
pathising with  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
gsUant  gentleman,  he  muat  express  a  eerioiu 
Ooubt  whether  uie  proposed  amendment 
would  answer  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
tot.  The  GoTemment  had  already  con- 
aented  to  words  which  enabled  every  district 
that  wished  it  to  apply  the  compulsory 
proTisions  of  the  Act ;  but  there  would  be 
conudeiable  objectdons  to  pladng  the  initi- 


the  hon,  gentleman  not  to  press  the  amend- 

Amendment,  by  leave,  aiAdravm, 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
would  propose  an  amendment,  notice  of 
which  had  been  giTen  bv  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  GambridgeeDire  (Lord  George 
Maimers),  in  line  43,  after  "child"  to 
insert — 

"1.  That  the  child  is  ten  jean  at  ace,  and 
holds  certificatee  from  an  inspector  o(  naving 
passed  the  tourth  standard." 

Ur.  W.  S.  FOKSTER  Bud,  the  first 
part  was  not  connstent  with  the  clauses 
already  passed,  and  he  should  be  loth  to 
ksert  the  latter  words. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  teilhdraton. 

Mb.  pell  (for  Mr.  0.  S.  Rbad)  proposed 
as  an  amendment,  in  page  26,  line  3,  after 
"  fire  shillings,"  to  losert  "  including 
costs.''  He  thought  the  Act  would  work 
better  without  any  uncertainty  in  that 
respect.  The  penalties  might  otherwise 
become  exceeaive,  and  might  bring  the 
parents  to  the  rerge  of  distress.  He  would 
also  like  to  know  how  often  the  penal^ 
could  be  imposed. 

Mb.  W,  E.  FORSTER  sMd,  he  concurred 
in  the  nitiit  of  the  amendment.  His  expe- 
rience led  him  to  think  that  the  whole 
qnestioQ  of  costs,  ae  regarded  coDTiction  for 
small  ofiences,  would  require  reconudering. 
When  acting  as  a  magistiate  he  bad  oiten 


felt  the  hardship  of  the  present  system. 
He,  however,  did  not  chink  the  words  sug- 
fljested  by  the  hon.  member  would  answer. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  limit  should  be 
fixed  at  10s.  instead  of  5s.,  for  he  was 
a&aid  that  it  would  often  happen  that  the 
costs  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
limit  proposed  by  the  amendment 

Mb.  DIXON  aaid,  be  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  accept  the 
amendment  as  it  stood  i  otherwise  the 
result  would  be  that  the  fine  would  never 
be  less  than  6s.  Ithappened  only  the  other 
day,  that  a  girl,  13  years  of  age,  was  fined 
Is.  or  2s.  for  some  trifling  ofience,  and  13s. 
costs.  The  latt«r  could  not  be  paid  by  the 
father,  and  the  little  one  was  sentenced  to  go 
toprisonforlOdays.  The  Committee  shomd 
be  csrefol  to  guard  against  the  pesnbilitTwr 
such  a  thing  happening  under  this  Bill. 
He  felt  sure  that  with  hea^  costs  in  addi- 
tion to  a  penalty  compulsion  would,  cease 
in  many  districts. 

Sm  OKORQE  JENEH4S0N  »id,  that 
even  for  the  most  trivial  ofence  the  coats 
were  seldom  less  than  8s.  6d.,  and  the 
magistrates  had  no  power  to  remit  them 
unless  they  had  put  mto  operation  the  Act 
for  the  payment  of  magistrates'  clerks  1^ 
fixed  salary.  He  regretted  that  that  wise 
and  just  Act  was  not  more  generally 
adopted.  He  should  be  glad  if  the  right 
hon.  gentlamen  would  give  them  some 
more  definite  information  aa  to  the  probable 
manner  of  the  operation  of  this  clause, 
because  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it 

Mb.  W.  £.  FORSTER  aadd,  he  could 


not  answer  the  hon.  baronets  question  at 
present,  nor  nntil  by-laws  had  oeen  sag- 
gested  by  rariuis  districts.    Officers  wonli 


_, _  absent  from  school; 

but  magisterial  authority  would  not  be 
brought  to  bear  until  warnings  were  found 
to  be  inefibctual.  With  legnti  to  the  pa^ 
ticular  question  before  the  Committee,  he 
would  suggest  the  words,  "  not  to  exroed 
such  amount  as  with  costs  will  amonnt  to 
five  shillings." 

Sra  JOHN  PASmaTON  said,  he  ao- 
proved  of  the  amendment  Nothing  would 
more  impede  the  working  of  the  clause  than 
making  the  penalty  too  high. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forttar)  agreed 
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to  the  end  of  the  clmwe,  and  insert  "  eano- 
tioned  bj  the  Education  Daputment."  Am 
the  clause  stood  by-laws  could  not  come 
into  operation  except  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  coneequendr  a  delaj  of 
ni  months  might  occur.  The  power  of 
saoctioninK  these  b^-Iaws  during  the  lecess 
might  safelj  be  comeired  on  the  Education 
Department,  which  he  felt  assured  would 
eietcise  it  so  discreetly  that  the  subsequent 
laying  of  the  by-laws  on  the  table  of  the 
House  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form.  In 
Birmingham  and  other  large  towns  the  by- 
laws probably  would  not  be  framed  till 
after  uie  dose  of  next  session,  and  conse- 
quently this  part  of  the  Bill  would  be  a 
dead  letter  till  Parliament  met  in  1672.  It 
WM  to  remove  this  incouTenience  that  he 
proposed  the  amendment 

Sm  JUHN  PAKINQTON  said,  he 
would  support  the  amendment.  It  appeared 
tohimTsiy  doubtful  whether  Parliament 
ought  to  be  troubled  at  all  with  these  by- 
laws. Parliament  would  be  a  bad  judge 
while  the  Education  Department  would  be 
a  competent  judge. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  Bud,  he  thonj^ht  that 
after  the  necessary  sanction  was  giyen  by 
tlie  Education  Department  the  b^-laws 
should  be  laid  briore  Parliament  u  the 
annual  report.  "With  that  condition  he 
supported  the  amendment. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  this  proviso 
was  inserted  beoauae  it  was  considered  that 
Parliament  misht  like  to  keep  the  control 
in  its  own  handa  He  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  educational  advantage .  in 
retaining  the  proTiso. 

its.    DICKINSON     said,   he 
opinion  soioe  proviso  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  by-laws. 

ViscocKT  SANDON  said,  there  was  no 
proviso  in  the  clause  for  the  publication  of 
the  by-laws  in  the  locality  where  they 
were  to  operate.  He  thought  each  locality 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  eipreswng 
its  opinion  as  to  the  desirabititr  of  adopting 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  bill. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  sud,  he  would 
underlie  to  carry  out  the  noHe  lord's 
■nggestdon,  and  would  insert  words  in  the 
clanie  to  carry  out  the  o^ect  aimed  at  by 
the  hon.  member  for   Krmingham  (Mr. 


Amendment,  by  leave,  wUAib-aun. 

Mb,  AOLAND  said,  he  wished  to  ask  if 
the  legal  expenses  connected  with  the 
drawing  up  of  by-laws  in  each  locality 
could  be  avoided  f 


Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  thought  it  b 
serious  omission,  that  although  the  school 
boards  might  forcechildren  to  attend  school, 
the  Bill  did  not  empower  them  to  compel 
those  parents  of  such  children  who  were 
able  to  pay  the  school  fees. 

Mb.  yf.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  he  vrauld 
conaidei  the  variooa  snggestions  that  bad 
been  made. 

Mb.  OaMDLISH  smd,  he  thought  there 
shonld  be  a  snmmaty  mode  o!  tecoveriog 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  arid,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  hlindness  or  dea&eas  was 
to  be  held  as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  under  this  clause  F  He  thooght 
that  a  clause  should  be  brought  up  on  th» 
report  providing  for  the  education  of  lie 
blind  and  the  duf  and  dumb. 

Ub.  MOAREN  eaid,  he  proposed  on  the 
report,  to  move  words  wi»inng  it  dear  Oui 
the  school  boards  might  devote  part  of  thft 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  blind.  He  would  suggest 
some  such  plan  as  giving  the  master  £Z 
per  annum  extra  for  undartsking  the  extn 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  Bud,  he  wB» 
as  anxious  as  anv  one  for  the  education  of 
those  persons,  but  he  doubted  whether  a 
general  Education  Bill  was  the  place  to 
make  such  provision.  He  would  Snd  out 
whether  the  power  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  was  given  to  the 
school  board  by  the  Bill,  and  if  not,  ho 
would  endeaTOur  to  con^det  &vourably  the 
hon.  gentleman's  suggestion. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrmd  lo. 

Clause  66  (Application  of  small  endow- 
ments). 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  moving  in 
page  26,  line  26,  to  leave  out "  1868,"  and 
insert  "  1869,"  sud,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  of  1860  did  not  apply  to  endowed 
schools  in  receipt  of  a  Parhamentory  grant, 
and  it  was  proposed  now  to  give  power  to 
the  governing  Bodf  of  such  endowments  as 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  last  year's 
Act  to  submit  schemes  if  they  thought 
their  endowments  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  or  taxes. 

Mr.  PARKER  said,  he  hoped  the 
Educational  Department  would  have  full 
power  to  prevent  the  application  of  these 
endowments  for  relieving  the  ratepayer. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  made,  in  clause  66,  page  26, 

line  27,  after  "  Act,"  to  insert  as  ase '" 

paragraph — 
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"  A  certificate  ot  the  Education  Department 
that  a  school  was  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
Endowed  Schoole  Act,  ISSS,  in  receipt  ot  on 
annual  Farliamentary  grant  ehall  be  conclu- 
Btve  evidence  o!  that  lact  for  all  purposes," — 
{Mr.  W.  E.  FonUr.) 

MB.PELL3idd,  the  Committee wBSflWare 
that  the  Education  Depaitmeat  at  present 
treated  endowments  nwde  b^  peraona  atill 
lijvng  as  gubacriptiotu ;  but  m  the  case  of 
an  endovment  made  bj  a  penon  deceased 
the  Oorenuuent  f^rant  was  denied  to  tbe 
school  when  the  endowment  and  the  grant 
reaulting  from  examination  amomited  to 
15b.  per  head  of  the  Bverage  attendance; 
and  m  this  way  the  endowment  would 
really  be  used  to  relieve  the  Consolidated 
Foua. '  The  clause  as  it  stood  at  present 
would  compel  volnntaiy  schools  to  give  up 
their  endowments  and  to  become  rate-sup- 
ported schools,  and  would  prohibit  rate- 
supported  schools  from  accepting  the 
assistance  of  endowments.  The  amount  of 
the  endowment  withdrawn  would  have  to 
be  made  up  as  a  charge  on  real  property 
by  means  of  an  education  rate.  The 
clause  would  also  prerent  the  forma- 
tion of  <mil«d  school  districts  where  any  of 
the  schools  in  the  districts  held  endow- 
ments. The  snbject  was  a  very  importaat 
one,  becanaa  in  Leicestershire  alone  the 
school  endowments  for  educational  pur- 
poses mtdei  £100  per  annum  were  SI  in 
number,  producing  an  average  of  £16  per 
annum  for  each  parish,  besides  three  or 
four  additional  endowments  given  by  the 
Dissenters.  Under  these  drcomstancee,  he 
begged  leave  to  move  the  amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 


In  pai^  £5,  line  ST,  after  the  word  "  Act,"  to 
aad  tke  words  "  Provided  atwars,  That  tor  all 
the  purposes  ot  this  Act  Baa  of  the  Fariia- 
mentary  grant,  any  endawment  at  a  scbool 
applied  by  school  managers  of  a  public  ele- 
mentarf  school  to  educational  purposes  con- 
templated bj  this  Act,  shall  be  treated  b;  the 
Education  IJepartment  as  subscriptions,  and 
if  BO  applied  by  a  school  board,  such  endow- 
ment shall  be  treated  hj  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  funds  raised  out  ot  rales."— <Jfr.  PtU.) 

Ms.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
amendment  of  tbe  hon.  member  ought 
really  to  have  been  bronght  forward  as  a 
clause  in  place  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill 
Tbe  clause  of  the  Government  proposed  to 
enable  the  governing  body  of  a  school  to 
make  an^  sura^stionB  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  its  endowments;  but  if  the 
amendment  t^  the  hon.  member  were 
adopted,  and  their  endowments  were  to  be 
absolutely  applied  to  the  redaction  of  the 
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rates,  the  clause  might  as  tvell  be  struck 
out,  because  no  discretion  whatever  would 
be  left  to  the  governing  body.  He  con- 
fessed be  looked  forward  to  these  old 
endowments  being  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  education  of  a  sujjterior 
chuacter  tor  the  more  clever  boys  m  the 
school;  but  he  had  no  deaire  at  tbe  present 
moment  to  anticipate  this  question,  which 
would  have  to  be  discussed  in  Farlisment 
when  the  Code  came  to  be  considered, 

Mb.  W.  IL  smith  said,  he  hoped 
the  riaht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster)  would  accept  the  amendment.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  a  parish  from 
bemg  deprived  of  its  property.  He  knew 
a  case  where  a  clergyman  Id  a  country 
parish  persuaded  his  parishioners  to  have  an 
endowment  for  giving  a  dole  of  bread 
changed  in  its  application  so  as  to  be  avul- 
able  for  educational  purposes.  The  result 
was  that  the  Education  Board  diminished 
its  grsjit  by  the  amount  so  realised. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  accept  tbe  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  most  unjust  to  apply 
these  endowments  tAwards  the  redaction  of 
the  rates. 

Mb.  a.  B.  GREGORY  said,  he  would 
point  out,  as  the  ori^al  founder  of  tbe 
endowment  had  appropriated  that  portion 
of  his  property  for  benevolent  purposes,  it 
was  luudr  again  to  tax  the  property  by 
means  of  a  rate. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORaiER  said,  he  hoped 
the  jhon.  member  (Mr.  Pell)  would  be 
content  with  having  raised  uie  question 
and  would  not  press  his  amendment,  to 
which  it  was  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  assent 

Mb.  pell  said,  he  wished  to  know  what 
waa  to  become  of  these  small  endowments. 
He  should  not  be  doing  bis  duty  if  he  did 
not  press  the  matter  to  a  division. 

SiR.  ACLAND  said,    the  endowments 


of  the  hon.  member  were  rejected.  Ha 
(Mr.  Acland)  was  trustee  of  two  schools 
which  had  been  struggling  for  years  past  to 
get  properly  mansgea. 


The  Committee  divided.— kjn  25; 
Noes  103 ;  Majority  60. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  BiU. 

Clauses  67  to  60,  inclonve,  agreed  to. 

Clause  81  (Parliameiitaiy  grant  (o  public 
school  only). 
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"  Nor  to  any  gchool  which  ii  oot  in  receipt  of 
an  annual  Pu-hunentar;  gi»nt  at  tha  date  of 
the  poMing  of  this  Act,  udIim  it  is  a  school  pro- 
vided by  a  school  board." 
So  long  M  religion  wm  taugbt  within 
iecnlar  schools  religion  wm  practically 
being  ta^ht  by  meuia  of  Punamentaiy 
ftrants.  This  was  coatiary  to  the  prin- 
ciple so  stontlj  and  noblj  maintained  bj 
the  QoTernmeat  last  ^ear  when  they  re- 
solved that  the  funds  of  the  disendowed 
Irish  Church  should  not  be  applied  by  way 
of  concurrent  endowment  u  further  de- 
nominaljonal  schools  were  brought  into 
oziBtenCB  b^  tbisBill,  Parliament  would  be 
adopting  this  year  a  principle  which  last  year 
the;  repudiated.  Besides,  to  do  so  was  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  policT.  The  country 
might  very  well  accept  things  as  they  were, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  continuBSCe  to  existing 
schools  of  the  grants  they  now  enjoyei 
But  the  grant  of  public  money  to  new  de- 
nominational Bcbools  wpnld  cause  irritation 
both  throughout  the  country  and  in  Parlia- 
m«it.  By  the  I4th  clause  the  Qovemment 
excluded  creeds,  catecbisme,  and  formu- 
laries, thereby  reflecting  the  mind  of  Far- 
liament.  The  amendment  was  in  harmony 
with  the  sfnrit  of  that  clause,  and  was 
made  with  no  hostility  to  the  BUI,  though 
the  feelings  of  the  Nonconformists,  who 
were  at  least  a  moie^  of  the  people,  had 
not  been  conciliated — he  might  almost  say 
they  hod  been  outraged — on  thia  question. 
He  hoped  even  now  that  the  Qoveniment 
would  accept  hie  amendment 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add  the  words 
'  nor  Co  007  school  which  is  not  in  receipt  of 
an  annual  Parliamentary  gnnt  at  the  date  of 
the  pogeing  of  this  Ac^  unless  it  is  a  Khool 
provided  by  a  school  board."— (JIfr.  QnuUiih.) 

Wa.  DIXON  said,  be  would  support  the 
amendment  He  hoped  that  his  hon.  friend 

gir.  Oandlish)  would  go  to  a  division  in  order 
at  the  country  mig-ht  dearly  understand 
the  porition  which  his  party  occupied  in 
reference  to  the  question.  Although  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  amendment  being  earned,  for  the  Com- 
mittee had  already  decided  against  it,  he 
wished  to  enter  a  formal  protest  against 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  erroneous  and 
mistaken  policy  adopted  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  this  BiU.  He  objected  not  merely 
to  ^ving  Parliamentary  grants  to  new 
schoob  to  be  hereaflei  erected  upon  tlie 
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,  CANDLISH  utd,  he  would  beir  to  Toluntair  or  denominational  ptindple,  but 
npage  27,  line  36,  after  "  Act,"  to  also  to  the  iocreiaa  of  Parliamentary  mnta 
to  existing  denoiuinational  schools.  There 
existed  a  wide-snread  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  coontry  on 
this  subject,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  preoeat 
policy  would  be  an  incruse  of  grants  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  espltnallyto 
Boman  Catholic  schools  in  Ii«lsnd.  The 
voice  of  the  country  was  rising,  and  be  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  the  HoDse  against 
the  poUcy  they  were  about  to  puieae^  foe 
it  would  create  religious  diasenaions  whidi 
would  benefit  neither  rdigion  or  educfttion. 
BIb.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  while  r^ 
gretting  that  he  was  so  frequently  compelled 
to  differ  from  the  hon.  member  for  Sunder- 
land (Hr.  Candlish),  he  could  not  bat  ac- 
knowledge the  desire  exhibited  botii  by  his 
hon.  friend  and  the  hon,  member  ftw  Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Dixon)  topromote the  emnae 
of  religions  education.  He  hoped  ttie  Com- 
mittee would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  go 
over  the  arguments  iriiieh  he  had  had  mora 
than  one  opportunity  of  enfbrciiig,  and  ha 
would  refer  hon.  members  to  what  he  had 
already  svd  in  regard  to  what  was  called 
"  concurrent  endowment"  Now,  tiiey  ^ 
not  consider  they  were  giving  granla  to  sec- 
tarian schooU.  The  money  that  was  eon- 
tinned  to  schools  in  which  then  was 
sectarian  teaching  was  not  given  to  secta- 
rianism, but  for  the  support  of  the  secular 
element  If  efficiency  was  not  suppUed  by 
voluntary  action,  of  oouree  it  would  be 
understood  that  the  assistance  of  the  State 
would  be  withheld.  They  bed  got  off  the 
religious  question,  and,  important  as  it  was, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  get  on  to  it  again. 
Rates  had  now  come  to  he  looked  on  as  a 
more  serious  matter  than  at  first,  and  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  them 
if  they  threw  up  the  voluntary  assistance. 
Besides  there  were  throughout  the  countrj 
many  voluntaiy  schools  which  received  no 
Parliamentary  ud,  but  which  gave  some 
kind  of  education  to  vast  numbers  of 
children.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  snch 
schools  made  places  where  a  really  good 
and  efficient  secular  education  would  be 
given,  and  this  would  mean  an  immenae 
savins  in  the  rates.  But  alj  hope  of  this 
would  disappear  if  the  amendment  of 
in.  friend  wss  accepted.  He 
thought  that  as  a  matter  of  justice,  persona 
who  preferred  schools  where  what  was 
called  sectarian  teachiUK  was  given  aa  wall 
as  secular,  oucht  not  on  that  account  to  be 
deprived  of  their  share  of  the  public  taxes. 
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It  would  b»  a  mockerj  to  call  for  volimtai; 
action  to  supply  the  defideccy  of  education, 
and  jet  tefuae  anj  aasislance  from  Fatlia- 
ment.  As  to  tlie  remark  that  the  clause  was 
contraij  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  mi^ht 
bepermittedat  ODce  tostatewhat  the  pnu- 
ciple  waa.  It  waa  to  brin^  within  reach  of 
averj  cottage  in  thekbgdomagoodaeculai 


edncation.    It  had  n 


ii  been  his  pi 


IT  that  of  the  Goremment,  to  dedde  W . 
jegulations  of  the  Miniatiy  or  even  of  that 
Bouse  eiactlj  what  kind  of  education  that 
should  be.  If  thov  attcuned  an  effident 
secular  education  toey  would  have  effected 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  whether  it  was 
accom^ aoied  or  not  b^  any  specific  fonn  of 
denominational  education. 

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBEKT  nud,  it 
was  plain  that  the  countn  had  declued 
against  the  deDominational  systeni,  how- 
ever his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forator)  mi^t  heeitate  to  accept  that  ver- 
dict. It  had  been  said  that  they  only  paid 
for  secular  remits.  But  could  theoe  different 
schools  exist  without  the  Failiamentair 
grant  f  If  not,  then  the  money  was  a  real 
payment  for  religious  instruction.  They 
should  give  children  a  aood  secular  educa- 
tioQ  in  order  to  enable  tnemtomake  a  wise 
choice  in  regard  to  religion.  The  country 
condemned  the  system  of  supporting  secta- 
rian education  b^  Parliamentary  granU  be- 
cause they  perceived  that  such  a  system  of 
education  created  separation  where  unity 
ought  to  exist,  because  it  led  to  waste  in  an 
administrative  point  of  view;  because  it 
was  willing  to  pay  for  all  religious  systems 
indifierently,  being  therein  immoral  from  a 
religious  point  of  view ;  and  because  it  was 
a  system  which  was  retrograde  from  a 
Liberal  point  of  view.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  measure  they  were  diseuss- 
ii^  waa  not  so  much  a  Bill  as  a  bundle  of 
permissiona 

Lo&D  JOHN  MANNERS  aaid,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  somewhat  stranre  circum- 
stance that  the  coontiT,  if  holding  such 
opinions  as  those  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
gentlenian  who  had  j  ust  spoken,  should  not 
nave  given  any  expression  to  them  during 
the  two  or  three  months  that  this  measure 
had  been  before  the  House.  He  would 
remind  the  hon.  genUeman  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  something  like  6,000  denomi- 
national schools  existed  in  connection  wiUi 
the  Church  of  England  without  receiving 
Parliamentary  grants.  When  the  hon. 
member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Gandlidi) 
declared  ha  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
seoteis,   who   numbered    one    moiety  of 


the  population  of  the  country,  he  begged 
leave  to  aay  he  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  figures.  At  all  events, 
the  House  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  member,  when  thev  came  to  discuss 
the  Census  Bill,  would  furnish  them  ¥iQi 
some  proof  of  Uie  statement,  and  render 
soma  ud  in  solving  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters. The  hon.  member  said  Uiat  tha 
COuntiT  was  against  the  extension  of  the 
denominational  system ;  but  that  House 
represented  the  countij,  and  the  gnat 
majority  of  members  were  in  favoor  of  this 
system.  He  would  support  tbe  Govern- 
ment in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  countty  to  afford  fsir 
play  to  the  maintenance  and  legitimate 
extension  of  voluntary  schools. 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  said,  he  oould  not  sap- 
port  the  amendment,  because  he  thougnt 
that  the  Bill  gave  the  greatest  liberty  to  all 
persons  in  the  country  to  establish  what 
character  of  school  they  pleased.  They 
might  establish  a  denominational  school,  or 
an  undenominational  school — that  was,  a 
school  in  which  no  sectarian  teaching  waa 
given,  but  in  which  the  Bible  was  read— or 
they  might,  under  Clause  62,  have  a  school 
in    which    no    religious    instruction  was 

Mb^  whit  well  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  amendment,  but  on  a  practical 
ground,  and  not  for  the  reasons  wnich  the 

hon.  member  for  Sunderland  had  given,  aa 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  question  of 
religious  instruction  again  brought  under 
discussion.  He  was  ready  to  support  all 
voluntary  schools  now  in  existence,  but  be 
waa  not  prepared  to  establish  new  voluntuy 
schools.  IBs  firm  opinion  was  that  the  Bill 
would  never  comeinto  proper  operation  until 
school  boards  were  estahUshed  throughout 
the  countty,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  ona 
school  pitted  agunst  another  in  the  same 

Sarish.  It  was  only  by  a  common  feeling 
lat  thev  could  secure  the  best  system  of 
school  education. 


The  Committee  ifcwifai.-— Ayes  70; 
Noes  190;  Majority  120. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  ha  had  now 
to  propose  the  following  addition  to  tha 

"  No  Parliamentary  grant  out  of  such  moneys 
shall  tm  mad«  Id  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  im' 
proving,  or  fitting  up  an;  elementary  ichool. 
except  in  pursuanoe  of  a  mamorial  duty  signed 
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and  cODtaining  the  information  r«nuired  by  the 
Kiluiation  Department  lor  enabling  them  to 
(ledde  on  the  applkation,  and  sent  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  on  or  before  the  thirlr-lirflt 
day  of  Uecember,  oca  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy." 

This  was  id  accordance  with  ttie  intimation 
made  tn  big  right  hoo.  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  GoTemmeut  some  weeks  ago,  and  to 
which  much  ailusiou  had  been  made  in  the 
debates.  He  had  onlj,  in  additioD,  to  saj 
that  the  remarks  made  by  some  hon.  mem- 
bers when  the  rating  cuuees  were  under 
discussion  led  them  to  consider  whether 
an^  assistance  could  be  given  in  rerard  to 
buildings,  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  grants 
as  of  loans,  to  meet  the  case  of  districU 
where  the  rates  would  be  felt  more  than  in 
other  places.  He  was  therefore  prepared, 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  fnend  the 
member  for  Stoke  (.Mr.  Mellyl,  to  bring  up 
on  the  report  an  alteration  m  Clause  49. 
At  present  that  clause  contemplated  giving 
power  to  the  school  board  to  borrow  from 
the  Public  Loan  Commiseioneis,  and  to 
spread  the  payment  of  loans  over  a  seriee  of 
years  not  exceeding  30.  It  was  stated  that 
this  would  involve  an  annual  charge  of  6 
per  cent,  but  that  was  rather  an  exaggera- 
tion. It  would,  however,  imply  SJ  per 
cent.,  and  therefore  they  now  proposed  to 
alter  that  clause  so  as  to  increase  30  to  60 
years,  and  to  put  in  the  clause  that  the 
money  might  he  borrowed  at  3}  per  cent, 
which  would  make  an  annual  charge  of 
about  £4.  6e.  per  cent.  He  believed  this 
would  be  a  greater  assistoace  to  school 
boards  than  if  the  building  grants  had  been 
continued.  The  building  grants  had  hitherto 
been  only  about  one-fiM  of  the  expenses, 
and  in  towns  where  it  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tun  land  it  was  not  even  so  much  bb  one- 
fifth.  At  the  same  time,  while  making  the 
terms  of  loans  very  advantageous,  he  should 
think  it  right  to  insert  in  the  clause  that 
the  building  must  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Education  Department.  He  moved,  in  line 
36,  after  "Act"  to  insert  as  a  separate 
paragraph,  the  words  of  his  amendment. 

LoKD  ROBERT  UONTAQU  nid,  he 
approved  of  the  amendment  in  sab- 
Btwce ;  but  thought  it  would  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  rate-paid  scbooLs. 
The  great  charge  which  had  always  been 
preferred  agiunst  the  present  system  was, 
that  it  only  helped  those  places  which 
helped  themselvei,  while  it  entirely  neg- 
lected those  districts  which  were  unable  to 
help  themselves.  That  was  the  very  charge 
which  he  brought  against  this  Bill.  The 
rich  districts  of  the  country,  which  were 


already  well  provided  with  schools,  wei«  to 
be  assisted,  whilst  Bethnal  Green,  White- 
chapel,  and  the  other  destitute  districts 
which  most  needed  schools,  would  have  to 
provide  them  oat  of  the  rates,  and  thua  a 
heavy  harden  would  be  cast  npon  the  rate- 
payers of  those  districlfl.  That  was,  in  his 
opmion,  a  mistake.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  could  truly  bring  home  education  to 
the  doors  of  every  child  would  be  to  mako 
the  rates  light ;  otherwise  the  people,  in 
course  of  time,  when  they  began  to  groan 
under  their  load  of  taxation,  would  cuise 
the  day  upon  which  the  Bill  was  passed. 
In  order  to  continue  the  power,  which  the 
Education  Board  now  possessed,  of  making 
grants  towards  the  expenses  of  building, 
enle^ng,  repairing,  and  fitting  up  achoow 
and  teachers  residences,  be  would  moTe,  in 
the  last  two  lines,  to  leave  out  the  words, 
"  on  or  before  the  thirty-fiist  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy." 

Mfl.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  be 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  lord  (Xiord 
Robert  Montagn)  had  at  length  awoke  to 
the  importance  of  the  rating  question. 
Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had  hitherto  dis- 
played such  a  passion  tm  denominationalisn) 
that  he  at  one  time  thought  they  were  pre- 
pared to  throw  orerboard  their  old  love,  local 
taxation.  He  was  glad,  however  to  find 
that  this  was  nottobethecase.  TheTice- 
Preaident  of  the  Council  had  told  them  that 
if  they  lowered  the  rates  they  would  TSaa 
the  denominational  schools— in  fact,  the 
issue  that  had  been  laid  before  them  by 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  the 
rates  were  to  be  kept  up  in  the  counfiy  as 
a  protective  duly  on  denominational  scbook. 
[''Oh,  oh  I"  and  "Ho,  nol"]  The  ques- 
idoubtedly    been    put    upon 


the  country  would  understand.  Now, 
he  ventured  to  say  that,  although  hon. 
gentiemen  otjposite  might  care  veiy  much 
about  deuominationalism,  tbeii  constituents, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  would  caie  a 
mat  deal  more  about  the  rates.  Would 
they  save  anything  by  the  money  contri- 
buted in  voluntary  su&criptions  P  On  the 
contrary,  about  £600,000  was  raised  yearly 
by  snbscription  in  aid  of  denominalioD^ 
schools ;  but  they  were  going  to  impose  a 
burden  of  millions  of  money  upon  tbeconn- 
try  in  the  shape  of  rates,  wnich  were  to 
form  a  protective  duty  on  denominational 
schools.  What,  in  short,  was  pr^osed  to 
be  done  was  to  purchase  this  X5(KI,000  at 
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the  cost  of  some  £3,000,000  or  ie4,000,000. 
That  certsinlj  was  not  s  rery  economical 
tmnractJOD. 

Hb.  W,  £.  FOBSTEB  sud,  lie  wished 
to  state  that  he  had  never  aud,  and  he  was 
qiiit«  sue  the  Committee  nevei  undentood 
him  to  say,  that  he  was  opposed  to  any 
redaction  at  the  nto  in  ordei  to  kegi  up  a 
protective  daty  in  favour  of  Toiontaiy 
schools.  He  was  perfectly  sure  hU  hon. 
and  learned  fHend  (Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt) 
could  not  find  any  words  of  his  which  ought 
to  give  such  an  impression.  What  occurred 
was  this — As  the  Bill  stood  at  present  there 
was  a  protection  in  fiivour  of  the  rated  | 
schools,  because  they  would  be  built  out  of  ■ 
puhlic  money;  and  as  he  understood  the  j 
proposition  before  the  Oomioittee,  at  the 
time,  to  be  that  assistance  should  be  given  I 
to  the  rated  and  not  to  the  voluntary  I 
schook,  he  said  that  would  be  an  increased  I 
protection  in  favour  of  the  rated  schools. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  nodded  assent.  , 
Well,  then,  how  could  his  hon.  and  learned  ' 
biend  say  that,  because  he  was  not  in  favour  . 
(/  giving  increased  protection  to  rated  ' 
schools  he  wished  to  establish  protection  ia 
favour  of  voluntary  schools  P  He  would 
leave  theCommittee  to  judge  of  tliat  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Robert  Montagu^  though 
it  was  only  to  strike  out  two  Imee,  uie 
efiect  would  be  to  nullify  the  whole  clause. 

Amendment  negatintd. 

Mk.  MELL?  said,  that  the  reason  why 
be  was  opposed  to  the  giving  up  of  the  build' 
ing  grants  was,  that  they  gave  the  Education 
Department  a  goaranteo  that  the  schoob 
would  be  well  built 

Sra  JOH  N  PAKINGTON  said,  he  hoped 
the  clause,  as  amended,  would  be  reprinted 
before  the  report  was  taken, 

Mr.  AUBERON  HERBERT  s^d,  that 
he  had  seen  it  stated  in  a  new^per  that 
one  nerson  hod  subscribed  ^lO.WO  to  the 
builoiog  fund,  and  another  had  subscribed 
^£5,000.  He  had  no  objection  to  that.  A 
period  of  sis  months  should  be  given  to 
the  ratA-aided  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  assbtance. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  62  (ConditioDB  of  annual  Parlia- 
mentary giant). 

Mn.  W.  E.  FORSTER  swd,  he  would 
propose,  in  page  27,  line  40  after  "  beingj" 


ongst  other  matters,  provide 


eventj-one- 

>e  made  m  respect 

r  that  1 


,-.,  Such  grant  s 
ceed  the  income  of  the  school  for  that  jeor 
which  was  derived  from  sources  oUier  than  the 
rarliamenlary  grant." 

He  would  combine  tbat  amendment  with 
other  words  to  be  moved  at  the  end  of  the 
clause — to  the  effect  that  such  conditions 
should  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage 
to  any  school  on  the  gronnd  tbat  it  was,  or 
was  not,  provided  by  a  school  board.  These 
three  propositions,  taken  together,  were 
intended  to  carry  out  views  which  had  been 
repeatedly  expressed — namely,  that  they 
would  insert  m  this  clause  a  proviso  that 
the  Parliamentary  grant  should  not  be 
given  for  leli^oua  instruction.  He  should 
have  to  explam,  in  drawinir  up  the  Code, 
how  thnt  would  be  enforced.  At  present 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  given  in  two 
forms.  One  payment  was  for  results,  to  be 
ascertained  .by  examination,  and  these  re- 
I  suits  being  secular  in  their  nature  the  pay* 
I  ment  was  for  secular  objects.  The  other 
I  mode  in  which  payment  was  given  was  for 
!  attendance,  and  that  too,  might  be  said  to  be 
for  secular  objects.  But  persons  looking  into 
the  matter  very  atrictly  mi^ht  conrider  the 
attendance  to  be  for  religious  as  well  as 
secular  iiLstruction,  and,  therefore,  to  carry 
out  the  sub-section  strictly  they  would  be 
obliged  to  &ame  the  Code  in  sach  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  any  misconception  on  that 
head.  The  next  sub-section  was  to  show 
that  the  grant,  notwithstanding  any  increase 
which  was  looked  forward  to,  shoold  not 
be  more  than  the  income  of  the  school 
from  other  sources.  He  should  afterwards 
move  words  in  order  to  carry  out  the  un- 
derstanding,  that  no  advantage  or  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  were,  or  were  not,  pro- 
vided by  a  school  board. 

Ms,  G,  O.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he 
had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  address  the 
House  on  any  question  to  which  he  had  not 
given  special  recent  study ;  but  that  this 
question  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
motives  that  induced  every  man  in  the 
House  to  choose  his  faith  and  his  par^, 
and  that  no  one  could  be  considerea  a  fit 
representatJTe  who  could  not  ^ve  his  rea- 
son for  the  course  he  was  gomg  to  take. 
This  was  the  veiy  first  opportunity  that  the 
House  had  enjoyed  of  declaring  itself  npon 
the  reason  why  the  Bill  was  so  much  le- 
guded  OD  the  othet  side  of  the  Hotue,  ud 
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■why  it  WM  received  with  such  auBpidon  on 
bii  mde  of  the  Hoiue.  When  he  and  hia 
friends  called  themaelveB  nncompronuniig 
adToc&tea  of  unaectuiati  edncatiDii,  they 
most  hold  thenuelrae  prepued  to  show 
that  the  chuigea  they  aavo<»t«d  were  not 
only  tenftble  in  theory,  hut  coold  be  ptkt 
into  practice  at  once.  The  OoTemment 
might  hftve  thoroughly  Miufied  the  advo- 
cates  of  unseclAriaD  education.  They  might 
have  brought  in  a  scheme  of  secular  edaca' 
tion,  or  uiey  might  have  brought  in  a 
CompreheiuiTe  echeme  of  muectarian  eda- 
calioD  by  means  of  school  boards  through- 
out the  coBOby.  Ho  was  very  tony  tbat 
such  an  opportnni^  shoold  have  berai  lost 
of  spreadmK  throughout  the  rural  diatriota 
of  England  the  sense  of  re^ponnbili^  and 
public  dn^.  The Govenunent  shouldlike- 
triae  have  taken  the  ttaining  collegte  for 
masters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  denomi' 
nations  into  the  custody  of  the  nation. 
Another  conrse  still  remained  to  the  Qorem- 
ment.  They  might  have  found  some  satis- 
factoiT  definition  for  uodenommational 
schools,  and  have  applied  that  definition  to 
aUTat«-fotmdsdtchoola,and  then  encouraged 
all  schoola  to  make  themselves  at  once 
iat»>SDppmrted  and  undenominationa].  The 
Government  had  taken  half  that  scheme. 
They  decided  that  undenominational 
schoola  should  be  the  schools  for  the  fdtura, 
and  then  thsv  ofiared  a  premium  to  deno- 
minational sckools  to  assist  them  in  the 
competition  with  those  places  of  education 
which  they  had  just  now  deliberate^  re- 
commended to  the  nation  as  models.  What 
he  wanted  to  impreaa  upon  the  Committee 
was  that  this  extension  of  the  denomina- 
tional grant  was  *not  part  of  the  BUI,  but 
was  a  paramtical  growth,  which  onght  never 
to  have  attached  to  it,  and  which  ought 
now  to  be  cut  off.  This  principle  was 
attached  to  the  scheme  in  order  to  pass  the 
^1  In  pursuing'  the  course  which  he  did 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  either 
squeamish  or  Quixotic.  Private  members 
stood  in  a  much  happier  position  than 
members  of  the  Government,  for  they  were 
justified  in  voting  for  the  Bill  under  pro- 
tea^  at  a  future  time  opposing  the  increased 
irrant ;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  press  forward  the  increased 
grants,  for  which  every  member  of  the 
Uovemment  would  be  bound  to  vote,  how- 
ever much  it  might  be  against  the  Liberal 
creed.  He  was  not  prepared  to  incur  such 
on  obligation.  Hon.  members  might  think 
that  he  held  these  opnione  somewhat 
atKnglyj  but  it  must  be  remembet«d  that 


Klitidans  of  hia  standing  formed  tliar 
[ie&  and  aspirations  during  the  Irish 
Church  agitation  of  1868,  and  during  that 
period  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  many  of 
the  laige  towns  of  England,  pronounced 
affainst  denominational  education.  Tbat 
election  wa^  in  large  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, a  crusadeinfavour  of  religious  eqoali^. 
Very  mat  was  the  responMoility  of  con- 
fusing  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  repudi- 
ating douominational  ascendancy  in  Ireland, 
and  then  pouring  out  the  public  taan&j 
like  water  in  favour  of  denominational 
education.  He  wished  to  know  what  they 
would  do  in  Scotland  next  yesr,  for 
auielv  they  could  not  force  a  denominsi- 
tional  education  ui>on  the  country  againat 
the  votes  of  five-uxths  of  the  ouoffiaal 
Scotch  members.  On  the  other  band, 
should  they  sacrifice  their  oonai^mcy, 
and  allow  Scotland  to  be  ahead  in  the 
race  F  And  then,  what  were  the^  going 
to  do  in  Ireland  P  large  subacriptKais  had 
been  made  by  the  (&tholics  to  suppcvt 
their  system,  uid  if  the  Government  Bought 
to  &ce  the  moat  denominational  oi  all  i«li- 
giona  with  a  disjointed  poUoy  and  an  utter 
al>Bence  of  any  koding  principle,  he  ti«m- 
bled  for  tike  resuH.  He  had  not  nid  enongji 
to  eipress  the  foeKn^  of  thuee  -^rfio  were 
anxious  to  see  the  Liberal  pa^  i^pt  toge- 
ther not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  P^*^ 
but  to  carry  out  great  Liberal  n  -   — 


great  Liberal  principles.  He  believed  from 
the  experience  of  last  year,  that  they  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  passuw  this  measure 
through  "another  place,"  :^r  they  had 
proved  that  if  they  were  willing  they  were 
able  to  carry  throuih  that  place  a  Treat 
Liberal  measure  without  infringing  Libend 
principles.  And  he  must  say  tnat  they 
regarded  too  much  the  wiukes  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  matter,  on 
account  of  what  it  had  done  for  educatioiL 
They  acknowledged  that  when  the  countly 
neglected  its  duty  the  Church  took  up  the 
question.  The  Dissenters  were  blamed  for 
not  having  done  as  much ;  but  they  had 
first  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  minia- 
ters  and  provide  houses  and  chapels,  while. 
the  Church  of  EIngland  had  at  the  com- 
mencement £5.000,000  to  help  tham  in  the 
competition.  Still,  though  the  Church  did 
great  thin^  that  was  no  reason  for  de- 
ferring to  Its  views  BO  &r  aa  to  spoil  a  great 
aystem  of  national  education.  For  diese 
sons  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  additi(m 
the  clause  as  proposed  bv  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  and  this  was  why 
he  had  taken  the  painful  ttep  of  leaving  th» 
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GoTerament.  He  kaew  that  in  politicftl 
uicIm  a  ■Qboidinate  who  left  the  Govern- 
ment was  re{^ded  as  occnpjing  a  veir  un- 
dignified position,  and  one  whicn  would  be 
Rttended  with  Almost  fatal  conaequences  to 
his  future  careei.  But  there  was  something 
which  was  strongeT  than  eelf-inteiest  or 
fear  of  ridicule,  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
poMtble,  when  something  of  value  was  at 
stake,  to  Tota  straight  in  the  teeth  of  one's 
creed.  He  acknowledged  the  pure  and 
patriotic  intentions  of  £e  QoTenment,  and 
respected  their  intentions,  as  every  member 
of  the  party  still  did,  and  as  he  hoped  they 
'"    '  "efelt 


would  do  for  many  years 
most  acutetr  the  accusatioiuof  presumprion 
which  would  he  freely  brought  against  him, 
and  nobody  could  be  aware  how  deeply  he 


Council  except  that  right  hon.  ^atleman. 
Bat,  after  all,  s  man  mut  shape  tus  condoct 
according  to  hia  standard  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  at  this  crius  of  principle  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  rank  himself  agunst 
his  own  eonvictiona. 

Da.  LYON  PLAYFAIR:  It  is  im- 
poanble  not  to  admire  the  unoerity  of  con- 
viction of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
the  Border  Borghs.  He  Has  given  the 
highest  proof  of  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  the  qnestion  before  us ;  never- 
theless, he  deals  with  this  Bill  as  if  it  were 
one  for  the  political  educarion,  instead  of 
for  the  elementary  education  of  the  people. 
Neither  he,  nor  any  advanced  liberal,  has 
-ventured  to  exclude  deDominarional  schools 
from  the  national  system  which  we  are 
shout  to  establish.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  BO,  for  they  form  the 
Btaple  of  OUT  educational  appliances,  on 
which  £20,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the 
lastSOTBBiB.  He  tolerates  them  as  they 
axe,  and  says  if  we  give  them  no  more  aid 
they  win  undergo  a  painless  extdnctian.  I 
could  nndetetand  their  exclusion,  but  not 
their  acceptance  as  pert  of  a  national 
system  on  such  l«nns.  To  allow  them  to 
form  part  of  our  school  system,  with  an 
expiring  vitally,  or  with  such  want  of 
enei^  that,  like  paupers,  they  would  fall 
on  the  rates  and  be  absorbed,  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  nation.  If  we  take  these 
schools  they  must  be  rendered  efficient,  end 
this  increased  secular  efficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  Aua-mented  grants.  Allow  me  to 
commend  aenominBtional  schools  in  another 
point  of  view,  for  theii  evils  ahoold  not 
ftlone  ha  considered.  There  is  no  educa- 
tional svtgect  on  which  we  on  this  aide  of 


the  House  are  so  united,  as  . .  __._ 

for  compulsory  education.  Well,  I  know 
"'  "o  country  in  Europe  in  which  compul- 
has  been  effectively  carried  oat,  with- 
out a  lat^  infusion  of  denominational 
teaching.  Holland  is  most  advanced  in  her 
school  system,  which  is  practically  secular, 
and  for  this  very  reason  she  has  been  unable 
to  pass  a  compulsory  law.  Compulsion,  in 
its  very  essence,  infolves  Tedetonce,  and 
that  becomes  toDstrong  for  you,  if  yen  fight 
with  men's  religious  convictions,  when 
they  believe  that  religion  should  be  taught 
at  school.  PniBsia  and  Switzerland  have 
compulsory  laws,  because  the  former  has 
a  denominatiansl  and  the  latter  a  sepa- 
rate confessional  system  of  teachmg. 
America,  which  has  its  religion  cf  that 
neutral  tint  that  my  friends  near  me 
admire  so  much,  has  foiled  in  compulsion, 
because  the  religious  bodies  have  not  co- 
operated with  her  common  school  system, 
^den  is  the  only  exception  which  eccura 
to  me ;  but  even  there,  if  I  had  time,  I 
could  bring  prooEi  in  fjavouiof  my  argument 
Hence  denominational  schools,  instead  of 
being  opponents  are  powerful  auziliariee  of 
compulsory  education.  The  Bill,  as  it 
stands,  pays  only  for  secular  jeenlts,  takes 
ample  safeguards  for  conscience,  and  by 
securing  a  proper  effidency,  both  in  rate 
and  denominalionat  schools,  commences  the 
new  relations  of  the  State  to  elementary 
education,  in  a  fair  and  prominng  connec- 
tion, worthy  of  the  practical  characletof 
tMs  nation. 

Mb.  RICHARD  sud,  that  he  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  part  in  the  discnssiona 
on  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
partly  because  the  oaeoethet  loquendi  was 
not  to  strong  unon  him  ss  it  was  on  some 
hon.  gentlemen,  but  principally  because  the 
House,  having  listened  to  hun  with  great 

E'ience  and  kindness  while  expounding 
views  on  the  subject  At  considerable 
length,  when  moving  his  amendment  on 
the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  he  thought 
he  could  best  testify  his  gratitude  for  £at 
indulgence  by  not  obtruding  himself  too 
often  again  upon  its  attention.  But  ha 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question 
of  the  eztensicm  of  the  denominations! 
system  that  had  been  raised  in  the  able 
speech  of  his  hon.  frisnd  the  member  for  the 
Border  Burfhi  (Mi.  Trevelyan).  On  that 
point  he  believed  the  Government  had  been 
slaying  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries. 
Not  that  he  bad  any  fault  whatever  to  find 
with  hon.  gentiemen  opposite.  They  were 
contending  for  prindplea  which  Uwjhad 
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alwkjs  conaistenUy  upheld,  snd  on  behalf 
of  Which  they  had  obne  valisjit  battlt 
the  diacuB^ODS  on  the  Iruh  Ghuich  during 
the  last  Bessian  of  Farliament,  for  be  con- 
tended with  his  hon.  &iend  the  member  for 
SunderUnd  (Mr.  Caadlitb)  that  the  some 
prindplea  were  involved  in  this  diKUBedon 
M  were  involved  in  those  discnsdona.  No 
one  could  blame  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  Bide  for  eagerlj  accepting  what  wae 
ofiered  them  by  the  Oovemmant  measure, 
seeing  that  it  waa  more,  he  ventund  to  aay, 
than  they  had  in  their  moet  sanguine 
momenta  dared  to  expect.  Ferhapa,  he 
ought  not  to  say  that  they  had  accepted  it 
eagetly.  They  were  too  well  versed  '— 
party  tactics  to  do  that.  There  i 
lor  a  time  a  little  make-believe  he 
tation  on  the  pretence  of  great  sacrifices 
being  required  of  them.  But  that  did 
not  &st  long.  Aflerabrief  interval  of  "coy, 
reluctant,  amorous  delay,"  they  hadat  length 
rushed  completely  into  the  open  aims  of 
the  \'ice-Freaideut  of  the  Council,  and  had 
been  clasped  in  a  fond  embrace  not  without 
a  conBiderable  efluaion  of  tender  sentiment 
on  either  side,  a  spectacle  which  would 
perhaps  have  more  touched  the  feelings  of 
some  of  then}  on  that  aide  of  the  House  if 
they  had  not  suspected  that  in  that  fond 
embrace  their  interests  were  being  betrayed. 
Nor  could  thev  much  censure  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  for  having  spoken  so  much  of 
the  concessions  Ihoy  were  making, 
that  also  was  a  boast  put  in  their  mouth  by 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
heard  of  an  advocate  who  bad  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  client  so  eloquently,  expatiated 
with  HUcb  moving  pathos  on  hu  virtues  and 
wrongs,  that  the  man  himself,  being  in 
court,  bunt  into  tears,  and  declared  that  he 
bad  no  conception  before  how  excellent 
and  ill-used  a  person  he  was.  That  -was 
the  aerrice  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
rendered  to  the  hon.  genUemen  opposite. 
He  bad  made  them  conscious  of  theu  own 
virtuea.  He  had  told  them  of  the  generous 
concesdons  they  were  making,  while,  he 
ftdded,  there  were  no  corresponding  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists 
— though  what  concessions  the  Noncon- 
formists were  expected  to  make,  or  indeed 
could  make,  seeing  they  had  never  enjoyed 
any  exceptional  privileges  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  he  was,  he  confessed,  whoUy 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
hon.  genUemen  opposite  were  not  slow  to 
take  Uie  hint  of  the  light 


and  ever  since  he  spc^e  had  show 
determination  no  longer  "  to  blush  ui 


But  what  ware  these  large  coneeaeiMis  ^ 
Not  the  Conscience  Clause,  for  that  had 
been  conceded  in  priudple  years  ago; 
parUv  because  it  was  the  only  condition  on 
whidt  they  could  recfflve  grants  from  tiw 
Privy  Council,  and  partly  alio,  he  admitted, 
because  many  of  the  clergy  lutd  become 
so  far  liberal  as  to  acknowledge  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  and  injustice  of  compelling 
the  children  of  Nonconformist  parents  ta 
learn  and  recite  forms  and  catechisms  wliieb 
they  could  not  repeat  without  uttaiing  a 
fla^ant  and  deliberate  falsehood,  wbu 
other  concession  was  there  P  Not  the 
exclusion  of  catechisms  and  formularies 
from  the  rate-founded  school^  for  they 
had  not  conceded  that.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  resisted  it ;  had  spoken  against  it 
and  voted  against  it.  The  right  hon.  baro- 
net ihe  member  for  North  Devonshire  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  in  moving  hia  amend- 
ment on  that  subject,  adverting  to  the  eb- 
iectiona  of  the  Nonconformists  to  the  Bill, 
nad  recommended  the  Vice-Prendent  of 
the  Council— not  in  so  many  words,  cer- 
tainly, but  such  was  the  snbatance  and  pur- 
port of  his  recommendation — to  throw  the 
Nonconformists  overboard.  A  more  snper- 
fiuous  piece  of  advice  waa  never  given  to 
any  man.  That  was  predsdy  wbit  the 
right  hon.  gentieman  had  done.  He  had 
thrown  the  whole  body  of  Nonconfhrmista 
overboard.  ["No,nol"]  Why,  was  there 
a  sin^e  Nonconformist  body  in  England 
and  Wales  who  had  not  in  some  form  or 
other  pronounced  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner  against  the  Oovenunent  scheme  in 
its  present  form  F    He  would  iiist  take  the 

Swerful  and  influential  bodv  of  Wesleyan 
ethodists,  never  held  to  be  extreme  on 
matters  of  this  sort  What  did  hia  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
M'^Vrthnr)  tell  them  a  few  days  after  the 
Prime  Minister  had  laid  his  new  veruon  of 
the  measure  before  the  House  and  the 
country  ?  He  told  them  that  three  com- 
mittees, appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  body 
to  take  the  matter  mto  eonsidecadon,  met 
and  strongly  condemned  the  proposed 
increase  of  Md  to  voluntary  schools. 
There  was  an  ancient  and  im^rtant  repre- 
sentative body  of  Nonconformists  known  as 
the  Deputies  of  the  Three  Denominations  at 
Protestant  Dissenters,  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptdst.  Thev  also  met  under 
the  president  ot  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Beed),  and  had 
condemned  the  new  proposals  of  the 
Government  because  they  Idt  the  religious 
teaching  to  be  decided  by  load  bmrds,  and 
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extended  tiie  denominational  syatein.  Eia 
hon.  Mend  the  member  for  Sunderland  had 
pieeented  a  petition  from  the  Baptist  Union 
lepreBenting,  as  ho  stated,  aoma  2,000 
churches,  utterly  rejecting  the  new  ach^ue 
of  the  GoTemment.  Ho  hBd  himself,  UtUe 
more  than  a  week  ago,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  committM  of  the  Congregational 


the;  obje(^edto  the  liberty  given  to  teacben 
to  give  aectaiian  teadung,  and  to  the 
increaae  of  grants  to  denominational 
schools.  His  hoa  friend  the  member  for 
Asglesea  had  presented  a  petition  from 
the  powerful  body  of  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  representinf^  as  the  preamble  of 
the  petition  stated,  240,000  persons,  in 
whiCQ  thej  declarad  themselTes  deeplj 
dissatisfied  with  the  ameDdments  of  the 
GoTeroment  He  had  presented  pelitions 
to  the  same  effect  from  large  associations 
of  Independent  and  Buptiat  chorches  in 
North  and  South  Wales.  There  had  been 
two  special  Konconformist  committees,  re- 
presenting vaiioua  bodies  of  Dissenters, 
Appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
measure,  one  in  London,  tne  other  in  Bir- 
mingham, The  former  passed  reeolutions 
declaring  that  the  last  amendments  of  the 
Oovemment  did  not  make  an;  concessions 
to  the  legitimato  demands  of  Noncon- 
formiats;  but,  on  the  contrary,  agsravated 
the  eKceptiouable  faaturee  of  the  Bill. 
The  Birmingham  committee  uttered  their 
condemnation,  if  possible,  in  still  more 
emphatic  t«rms.  He  now  came  to  the 
Biasenteta  of  Leeds,  and  ventured  to  ash 
" vial  attention  of  his  ton.  friend  the 


meeting  of  the  Protestant  Noneonformisia 
of  Leeds  and  the  district  was  held  at  the 
Philosophical  HalL  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  ministerH  and  lai^,  and 
the  mayor  (Mr.  W.  O.  Jay)  occupied  the 
chur.  This  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  tbat  it  found  the  amendments 
of  the  Government  inadequate,  and  de^red 
to  express  its  conviction  that  the  only 
thoroughly  utisfactoiy  aolutjon  of  the 
religions  difficulty  would  bo  found  in 
the  proviaion  of  religions  inatmctioD  by 
Toluntaiy  effort  onlv.  He  said,  then,  tiiat 
this  measure  was  oeing  forced  upon  the 
country  and  through  tnat  House  in  the 
teeth  of  the  declared  wishes  and  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  entire  Nonconformist 
body  of  this  country;  that  body,  remember, 
formiDg  one-half  of  the  nation,  and  much 


more  than  one-half  of  the  Liberal  par^. 
His  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-Presideut  of 
the  Council  was  cert«inly,  as  he  had 
threatened  or  promised,  "  cantering"  over 
the  education  difficulty.  But  how  was  he 
dinnK  it  F  Why,  by  mounting  the  good 
steed  "  Conservative,"  and  charging  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends  and  riding 
them  down  roush-shod.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  would,  no  doubt,  carry  tbe  Bill 
victoriously  through  Pirliament,  as  a  Oo- 
vemment might  carry  any  measure  by  u^ng 
the  votes  of  its  adverBaries  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  its  friends  j  but  he  ventured  to 
tell  him,  with  all  reepect,  that  one  or  two 
more  such  victories  would  be  most  disas- 
trous in  their  ioflnence  on  the  future  fate  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

Mb.  COLLINS  esid,  be  had  always 
thought  that  the  liberty  inMnged  upon  m 
this  measure  was  that  of  the  managen  o( 
the  schools,  who  were  forbidden  to  teadi 
creeds  and  catechisms,  even  though  the 

rtnts  of  the  children  might  all  wist  it. 
that  conNsted  the  only  intolerant  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  nim 
tbat  the  advocatee  of  local  self-govemraen^ 
of  liberty,  and  of  tolerance,  were  the  very 
persons  who  had  forced  themselves  upon  an 
unwilling  Government,  and  had  driven  the 
Government  to  adopt  the  intolerant  prohi- 
bition to  which  he  referred.  Those  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  had  been  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  exclusion  of  catechisms  from 
the  schools,  and  now  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
Bte  b^^an  to  abuse  them  on  that  ground. 
fie  mamtained  tbat  the  people  of  Entiland, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  preferred 
denominational  education.  The  mitish  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  a  dissenting 
institution.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed 
the  only  schools  that  were  thriving  were 
not  the  schools  of  the  secularists.  As  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  he  did 
not  hold  that  anything  sectarian  was 
taught  at  the  national  schools,  for  there 
the  children  were  taught  "  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Still  he  would 
say  that  the  Government  hod  acted  fairly 
by  lU  parties ;  but  he  should  regard  it  as 
an  act  of  tvranny  if  the  Government  not 
content  with  havmg  forbidden  the  teaching 
of  creeds  and  cat«c£ism8  in  the  rate-aided 
schools,  refiised  to  give  any  grant  to  those 
schools  which  innsted  upon  teaching  them. 
Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  swd,  he  would 
not  detain  the  Oommittee  with  many  oV 
servations  upon  this  p<Hnt,  because  it  must 
be  conceded  on  all  ^dea  that  this  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  a  previons  di 
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Bn^hs  (Mr.  Q.  O.  TraTeljeo)  to  vam 
wtinlj  vitliont  comment.  In  dealiog 
witli  the  speech  of  bis  hon.  Mend  ha 
conU  not  help  expteauua  hi«  regret 
that  he  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  t^e  the  course  he  had  done, 
and  his  odmiratioii  at  the  consdentious 
tnaimtt  in  whicH  he  had  diachu^ged  vhat 
be  bcJieved  to  be  hia  dutj,  TwatrdleM  of 
hii  own  interests.  There  woola  be  gre&t 
(Mue  for  rejoiciag  were  alt  disputes  con- 
ducted in  this  coDScie&tiouB  maimeT.  He 
must  confess  that  be  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  the  hoo.  member  should  have 
taken  the  course  he  had  done,  after  the 
speedi  he  had  made  that  erenin^,  because 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  attacked  the 
quesljon  most  conacientdonslj,  but  from  a 
diffident  point  of  view  &om  that  taken  bj 
him  (Mr.  W,  E.  Forster)  and  the  majority 
of  that  House.  It  was  evident  that  the 
hon.  member's  desire  was  to  bring  not  so 
much  elementary  education  as  nneectarian 
education  within  the  reach  of  everj  child, 
whereas  bis  own  object  was  to  secuie 
dementary  edncalion  to  eveiy  child.  The 
hon.  member  for  Merthyr  Tvdvil  (Mr. 
fiidiard)  found  fault  with  the  Qoremment 
for  taking  this  particiilar  step,  and  he  evi- 
(teatl;  regarded  the  Bill  as  being  much 
worse  for  the  change  introduced  into  it. 
His  beat  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  would  be  to  remind  the  Committee 
bow  it  wee  that  he  had  come  to  propose  these 
wcvds.  The  hon.  member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  had  stated  that  the  only  reason  the 
QoTsmment  had  for  introducing  them  was 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  tbo  support  of  boo. 
members  atting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Now,  hehadnohasitatioDinsaj^g 
that  he  was  most  thankful  for  the  support 
he  bad  so  received,  because  he  was  anxious 
that  the  Bill  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  that  House. 
The  Qovemment  had  not  made  the  change 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  one  party  more 
Uian  of  another,  and  the  sup^rt  of  the 
Hoiue  was  nven  to  the  proposition  by  both 
rides  of  it ;  but  be  rather  thought  that  the 
support  he  had  received  from  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  House  had  been  much  stronger 
b^ore  Uie  chanae  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Bill  than  after.  The  Oovemment  had 
introduced  this  change  into  the  Bill  in 
consequence  of  another  change  which  they 
had  made.  The  Qovemment  had  thou^t 
it  advisable  to  strike  out  bam.  the  Bill  the 
prin^ple  of  voluntary  schools  receiving  aid 


tboee  schools  thatpoarible  and  probable  great 
aaaislanoe,  because  non.  membras  on  their  own 
side  of  the  House  objected  to  that  principle. 
Having  dime  that,  and  because  they  were 
anxious  to  bring  education  home  to  overy 
child,  the  Govetnment  had  felt  it  to  be  but 
just  togive  the  volimtary  schools  some  aasist- 
ance  in  return  for  the  very  considerable 
ohaage  that  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill ;  out  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Bill  as 
it  stood  was  not  more  advantageous  to  the 
'oluntary  system  than  it  was  when  it  was 
first  introdnoed.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forater) 
thought  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  great  body 
of  the  tax  and  ratepayers.  He  coold  onfy 
trust  that  the  measure  would,  when  it  got 
into  operation,  be  judged  by  its  results,  and 
he  should  not  fear,  even  from  the  Ncracon- 
fonnist  par^,  of  which  the  hon.  member 
was  so  distinguished  a  member,  any  con- 
sideraUe  amount  of  opporition  when  tbey 
fonnd,  as  thev  would  find,  that  it  bron^t 


fonnd,  as  thev  would  find,  that  it  bron«tt 
education  wiUiin  the  reacn  of  every  chud 
''  ighout  the  countrv.  He  believed  that 
as  generally  wisned  throughout  the 
country  that  along  with  a  secular  education 
such  religious  education  should  be  given  as 
parents  desired ;  and  with  the  mil  cou- 
pon that  the  opinion  of  the  countiT  was 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  ho  should  appeal  to  the 
hon.  member  not  to  press  his  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
Ma.  WINTERBOTHAM  said,  hsthongbt 
I  good  end  could  be  answered  by  continuing 
e  more  general  discussion.  The  protest 
that  he  should  otherwise  have  felt  it  to  be 
hie  duty  to  make  upon  this  part  of  the 
Government  preposal  had  been  loade  in  such 
manly  terms  oy  the  hon.  member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  (Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyanl,  and 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil 
(Mr.  Richard),  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  repeat  it.  He  objected  to  the 
course  that  the  Qovemment  had  pursued 
on  the  matter ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  the  iaimeas  to  recognise 
that  both  himself  and  bis  hon.  friends  had 
not  endeavoured  io  \  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  although  having  verr  stroi^ 
Opinions  in  reference  to  it  th^  nad  felt 
bound  to  express  them.  He  did  not  think 
the  hon.  member  tor  Merthyr  Tydvil  had 
spoken  too  harshfy.  Me  (Mr.  Winlei^ 
botham)  felt  strongly  that  victories  like 
these  went  &t  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  did  not  wish  to 
use  harsh  or  extravagant  language,  becatiae 
he  did  not  think  it  bkely  that  any  absolute 
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be  allowed  at  an j  time  heieafter  to  raue  tan 
qaestion  on  this  subject  P  Were  its  haode 
to  be  tied;  and  was  the  Oommitt«e  oi 
CotiDcil  to  be  forbidden  to  lecogriise  anv 
diatinction  between  TohmtaiT  ecbools  ana 
other  Mhoola  P  Was  it  to  m  obliged  to 
pys  to  one  set  of  Khools  whatever  8WU 
aid  was  given  to  the  other  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOKSTER  eaid,  he  was  aura 
the  Conunittee  most  be  tired  of  hearing  hia 
voice.     With  regard  to  the  first  point  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  the  limita- 
tipn  was  one  which  had  been  thought  advi- 
sable in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  thoae 
who  asreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Mend 
(Mr.  Winterbotham)  ;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  represent  all  the  provisions  in 
the  Revised  Code.    When  the  Code  came 
to  he  remodelled  it  would  be  necessa^  to 
consider  carefiillv  all  the  principles  on  whidi 
grants  were  made  at  present,  and  all  that 
related  to  the  proportion  in  which  grants 
shoold  he  given  to  monej  raised  by  Tolnn- 
tai7  subscriptions  and  from  other  smuoes. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  tha 
Government  looked  forward  to  very  con- 
siderable advantage  in  an  educational  point 
'  iew  from  the  proposed  increase  of  grants, 
thought  the  countrj  would  have  great 
»n  to' complain  if  the  increase  were  not 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  stimulate 
education.    That  stimulus  ought  to  be  mora 
than  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  lite 
grants.     He  had  been  a^ked  why  he  had  not 
accepted  the  proposition  of  hia  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert). 
The  simple  reason  was  thia— theyfoond  tjiat 
some  of^  the  best  schools  got  on  without 
volnntftTjr  subscriptions,  because  the  parents 
were   willing   to  Tay   larger   fees.     There 
was  a  Wcsleyan  school  at  the  south  aide  of 
London  to  wnieh  there  were  no  vohrataiy 
subscriptions,  but  while  the  gi»nt  to  that 
school  was  £205,  the  school  pence  amounted 
to  £37:^.    He  found  that  several  of  th« 
British    schools,    some    Roman    Catholic 
schools,  and  some  Church  schools — bat  « - 
larger  numberwhich  were  not  eitherOhnrck 
schools  or  Roman  Catholic  sduxJs — wen 
in  that  position.    Were  the  Government 
to  say  that  those  schools  were  not  to  have 
any  grant  because  the  parents  were  prepared 
to  pay  more  than  parents  usually  did  pay, 
and  tnere  were  no  volunt&iy  subscriptions  P 
The  reason  those  schools  were  successfiil 
was  that  either  the  parents  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  management  or  th^  had 
great  confidence  in  the  mansMrs.    He  did 
not  suppose  his  hon.  and  leanwd  frioid 
vroold  M  prepared  to  give  a  pWlg«  tiut 
,_,:ibyG00gle 


e  supporters 
Government  was  likuy  to  result  from  the 

course  taken  by  the  Oovemmeut  upon  this 
question  i  but  he  thought  that  that  enthu- 
euam  and  utter  abandonment  of  confidence 
which  had  maintained  them  in  the  proud 
position  they  had  occupied  since  they  first 
came  into  power  were  not  lihely  to  endure, 
not  because  the  Government  hoa  differed  in 
opinion  from  a  lai^  and  influential  section 
of  their  supporters,  hut  because  they  had 
treated  their  objections  with  something 
approaching  to  contempt  Even  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  Vice-President  himself 
whose  temper  had  been  so  unexceptionable 
throughout  these  discussions,  bad  said  that 
this  was  not  a  difficulty  which  was  felt  in 
the  country,  but  that  it  was  created  in 
Parliament.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Fobsteb,  said  he 
had  not  made  use  of  that  expression.]  The 
laiwuHge  used  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  generaDy  so  understood.  He  was, 
however,  glad  to  hear  that  such  was  not 
his  meaning.  For  himself,  he  regretted  the 
change  that  had  been  made  in  the  measure, 
because  he  felt  that  no  more  efiectusi  chal- 
lenge could  have  been  offered  to  the  country 
to  continue  the  agitation,  the  prolongation 
of  which  he  himself  shouM  deeply  deplore. 
He  thought  that  the  Bill  upon  this  point 
was  unwise,  and  that  it  was  unnecessarily 
in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  a  large  and 
influential  part  of  the  country.  However, 
the  BiQ  oema,  as  he  supposed,  shortly 
about  to  pass,  ne  thought  it  their  duty,  as 
good  citizens,  as  good  members  of  the 
Liberal  party^  and  as  Christisn  men,  to  tiy 
to  bimiy  their  own  prophecies,  and  make 
the  Bill  work.  That  he  hoped  they  would 
endeavour  to  do ;  hut  he  also  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  would  bear  in  mind  what  were  ; 
the  feelings  of  a  very  large  section  of  his 


not  united  at  the  present  moment;  and 
that,  in  place  of  perfect  confidence  and 
trusty  feelings  of  diBtnist  and  apprehe-""- 


part  he  thought  altogether  unnecessary  and 
worthless ;  and  upon  the  second  he  had  to 
remark  tbkt  the  managers  of  the  schools 
would  be  enabled  to  T^iii''t<ii"  the  schools 


as  private  without  expending  a  ungle  six- 
pence of  their  money  in  keeping  them  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  Parliament  not  to 
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he  would  oeTei  seek  to  mterfeTe  witt  the 
Bjalem  which  this  Bill  would  estAblishj 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  always  in  the 
power  of  PaTliament  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tion if  it  thought  fit.  He  hoped  thoj  would 
Dot  have  the  religious  question  raised 
aoain ;  but  under  aQ  the  circumataBces  the 
GoTemment  believed  that  their  proposition 
was  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  HIBBEBT  soidj  he  thought  the 

?lan  of  his  right  ban.  mend  (Mr.  W.  E. 
OTster  j  did  not  meet  the  case  of  the  small 
schools  in  agricultural  districts.  He  would 
suggest  that  with  the  Tiew  of  meetjng  that 
«aBe  the  grant  efaouU  be  in  larger  propor- 
tion  for  the  first  100  or  120  chiMren  Uian 
for  thoee  above  that  number.  The  rate 
should  be  made  Ge.  instead  of  4s.  for  the 
first  100  or  120,  and  then  descend  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  exceeded  that.  He 
would  also  suggest  the  introduction  of  the 
words  "voluntorj  contribution  or  from  any" 
in  that  portion  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
amendment  which  referred  to  the  funds  in 
aid  of  which  giants  were  to  be  made. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  words 
just  suggested  by  his  hon.  Mand ;  and  his 
Boggestion  as  to  uie  mode  of  making  grants 
in  toe  caae  of  email  schools  would  be  con- 
sidered when  the  Revised  Code  was  being 
remodelled. 

Words  oiMsd. 

Mb.  G.  0.  TBEVELYAN  said,  be 
thought  that  if  the  amendment  were  put 
in  portions  a  division  on  tho  part  of  it  tnat 
WW  objected  to  could  be  taken  in  a  more 
eatia&ctory  manner  than  if  the  Committee 
tieated  the  amendment  as  a  whole. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  in 
order  to  enable  the  hon.  gentleman  to  take 
the  aense  of  the  Committee  as  he  wished  to 
do,  it  would  be  better  that,  instead  of  pro- 
nosing  the  whole  of  his  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Torster's)  amendment  at  once,  he  should 
propose,  as  an  addition  to  the  end  of  the 
cUoM^  the  first  two  lines  of  his  amend- 
ment—namely— 


t  give  »nv  preference  o 
.  ..  „_  ..  any  school  on  tie  ground  thai 
>r  is  not  provided  b;  a  school  board.'' 


LoBD  AUGUSTUS  HERVEr  said,  he 
hadravm  notice  of  an  amendment  which 
wonU  precede  the  amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  genUemBO — namely,  in  line  40,  an«r 
"conditions  shall,"  to  omit  "not"  and 
insert  «  nether  forbid  nor  "  before— 


Baquire  that  the  school  shall  be  in 
uuii  with  a  religious  deaomiiution,  »    „—. 
religious   instructioD   shall   be   given  In    tb« 

If  anything  had  been  shown  in  the  coone 
of  these  debates  and  the  discussions  oat-of- 
doors,  it  was  that  the  great  majori^  of  the 
people  of  England  were  infavourof  religious 
mstruction  forming  part  of  the  primaiv 
education  of  their  children,  and  it  foUowed 
from  this  that  they  would  be  doing 
grievous  injustd(»  to  the  taxpayers  if  thej 
called  upon  them  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  Bchoola  conducted  in  a  manner  whidi 
they  believed  to  be  most  disadvantageous. 

Mm.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sud,  he  agr«ed 
with  the  noble  lord  in  thinkiiig  that  th? 
general  feeling  of  the  taxpayers  of  thii 
country  was  in  favour  of  reSgious  instmc- 
tion;  but  was  at  the  same  time  sure  that 
their  almost  untvena]  feeling  was  that  it 
would  not  be  just  to  deny  any  share  of  tjie 
taxation  to  tnose  who  preferred  purely 
secular  schools.  He  hoped  tliat  the  Boble 
lord  would  not  press  his  amendment. 

LoHD  AUGTJSTUS  HERVEY  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  amendment,  bat  would 
bring  it  up  on  the  report. 

Amendment  proposed, 

AC  the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  and  shall  not  give  any  prefermce  or  advsolage 
to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not 
provided  by  a  school  board.' — (Mr.  IFilliam 
Edward  FonUr.) 


The  Committee  Xmded: — Ayes  317 : 
Noes  66;  Majority  231. 

Amendment  made^ 

"  Provided  that  where  the  schMl  board  satisfy 
the  Education  Department  that  in  any  jear 
ending  the  twentj-ointh  of  September  the  sum 
required  for  ttie  purpose  of  the  annnat  expenses 
of  the  school  board  of  any  school  district,  and 
actually  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  sudi  bovil  In' 
the  raUng  authority,  amounted  to  a  sum  whiu 
would  be  raised  by  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the 
pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  such  district, 
and  any  such  rate  would  have  produced  teas 
than  twenty  pound^  or  less  than  seven  «>iilliiy 
and  sixpence  per  chudof  tile  number  of  childien 
in  average  attendance  at  the  public  elemeotair 
schools  provided  by  such  school  board,  guc^ 
school  board  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  Parliamentary  grant  In  aid  of  the  putdic 
elementaiy  schools  provided  by  them,  to  such 
further  sum  out  of  money*  provided  by  Partia- 
ment  as,  when  added  to  the  sum  actually  to 
paid  by  Uie  rating  authority,  would,  as  the 
case  may  be,  make  up  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  the  sum  of  seven  shilliogs  and  six- 
pence, for  each  such  child,  but  no  attendance 
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shall  be  reckoned  tor  the  purpose  of  calculatiog 
such  mversfe  aUendance  Unless  it  is  an  aUend- 
ance  as  denned  in  the  said  minutes." 


ided  and  clothed  in  such 

Tlie  boja  educated  on  board  those  ships 
weie  geDBiall;  taken  &om  the  streets;  but 
tboee  ships  were  not  sided,  although  the 
jeformatory  traiuinE  ships  were  assisted  bj 
PerliameDt.  He  tHoogat  giants  should  be 
given  in  both  cases. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  question 
was  an  important  one,  and  it  should  be 
carefully  considered  when  the  Revised  Code 
was  being  altered,  but  he  could  not  accept 
the  amendment,  as  the  Bill  contemplated 
onl^  the  case  of  day  schools,  and  it  was  not 
desirable  now  to  prejudge  the  question. 

Mb.  NOBWOUD  said,  he  had  an  amend- 
ment on  the  paper  to  the  same  effect,  but 
including  re^^ed  schools  and  orphan  asylum 
schools  withm  its  provisioiiB.  After  tlie 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forstei)  he  should,  hovever,  not 
press  bis  amaudinent. 

Mb.  graves  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  amendment 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdraien. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
a  great  hardship  was  in  manj  instances 
inmcted  on  the  small  rural  paruhe^  owing 
to  the  drcnmstanee  that  they  did  not 
receiTe  a  grant  unless  s  certificated  echaol- 
nuteter  was  employed  in  the  schools.  The 
condition  wae  one  which  did  not  ensure 
that  which  the  Education  Department  re- 
quired—that the  education  should  be  good 
.:— and  he  should  like  to  see  it  done  away 
with.  He  b^^d,  with  that  object,  to 
move  the  addition  of  the  words —  or  that  I 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  shall  be 
duly  certificated."  He  knew  his  amend- 
ment could  not  be  accepted  in  its  present 
form  owing  to  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  clause,  but  he  would 
bring  it  up  agwn  on  the  report. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  it  was  impos- 
siUe  to  decide  oS-hand  the  difficult  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  amandmeot.  Une  of  the 
most  important  points  in  dealing  with  the 
Revised  Code  would  be  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  certificates  should  be 


Mb.  WALTER  ssid,  that  when  the  Sill 
came  into  operation,  the  Education  De> 
partment  must  do  one  of  two  things — either 
relax  very  considerably  the  present  rulo^ 
and  he  thought  this  would  be  the  right 
plan  to  edopt — or  make  it  universally  oo[ft~ 
pulsory.  The  merits  of  the  school  shouldi 
not  be  supposed  to  depend  on  tlie  certificate- 
of  the  scnoolmaater,  out  on  the  results  of 
examination.  He  could  mention  instances, 
in  which  two  schools  in  neigbboBiing 
parishes  had  been  eutmined  in  the  some- 
week,  one  which  had  not  a  cert^cated' 
master,  and  in  which  the  children  passed 
a  good  examination,  but  which  got  ntv 
grant ;  the  other  where  the  examination 
was  so  bad  that  the  certificated  master  waa 
soon  after  dismissed,  and  which  yet  got  a 
considerable  grant  Under  the  present 
Bvstem  many  bad  schools  received  State 
aid,  but  thej  would  no  longer  receive  it  iC 


this  restrictTon  were  removed. 

Ms.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  said,  he 
would  safest  B  middle  course  instead  of 
the  alternative  presented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Berkshire.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  guarantees  were  no  longer  taken 
by  the  State  that  teachers  should  be  dul; 
trained  for  their  duties,  and  if  they  went 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  allowing  any 
teachers  whatever,  might  not  some  part  m 
the  grant  be  given  temporarily — say  for 
two  years — to  schools  where  a  certificated 
teacher  was  not  employed,  and  the  condi- 
tion that  the  teacher  should  hold  a  certifi- 
cate be  then  enforced  F  At  the  end  of  the 
two  years  all  that  a  teacher  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  pass  an  examination. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTOK  said,  he  doubted 
whether,  owing  to  the  laive  increase  in  the 
number  required,  it  would  be  possible  tci 
provide  a  sufficient  number  oi  certificated 
teachers. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  unthdra«m. 

Sib  Sr-\FFORD  NORTHCOTB  sud, 
he  would  propose  to  add  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  the  following  words : — 

"  Provided  also,  That  If  the  total  amount 
which  any  school  board  Is  required  to  provide 
!□  any  jesrlor  the  purposes  of  this  Act  exceeds 
the  amount  which  can  be  raised  by  a  rate  ot 
threepence  in  the  pound  ot  the  rateable  value 
nl  the  cliBtricl,  one-half  of  the  excets  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Education  Department  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  and  the  Other 
halt  only  shall  be  provided  by  mte." 
He  proposed  this  addition  because  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  tbe  mode  la 
which  rates  were  levied  was  not  entirety 
satisfactory,  that  the  incidence  of  the  rato 
was  not  equal,  and  that  in  ordw  to  nctify 
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to  some  axteot  this  iaequalitr,  it 
reasoDable  to  devote  Statu  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  supplyis^f  the  deficiency. 
Another  reason  for  the  unendment  wu 
thst  this  ineuure  was  not  simply  of  a  Iocb], 
but  of  a  national  character,  and  wu 
posed  for  national  objects.  He  did  ni 
tend  so  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  as  to  make 
it  less  their  interest  than  it  otherwise  would 
1m  to  manaj^  the  school  economicallT  : 
effidentlj.  Half  the  excess  would  stul 
upon  the  ratepayers:  but  his  amendment 
would  conduce  to  tna  more  cheerful  and 
ready  acceptance  of  the  measure  in  districts 
where  school  boards  would  be  established 
tud  schools  provided  out  of  the  rates  than 
tiie  plan  now  proposed.  In  some  agricul- 
tnial  districts  the  school  rate  would  fall 
bMTily  upon  the  tenants  of  non-resident 
ludlords,  and  he  thought  his  proposal  was  a 
moderateoneinUieintraeatof  theratepayers. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  while  a^iproving 
thia  amendment,  he  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  anee  to  it,  because  they  had 
already  iuserted  words  that  no  preference 
or  advantage  should  be  given  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  or  was  not  pro- 
vided bf  a  school  board,  and  it  was  quite 
cle«r  that  the  ameDdmsnt  would  give  an 
advantage  to  rate-supported  schools  as 
comparM  with  voluntary  schwls. 

HB.W.E.FOBSTERsaid,theC<«umittee 
had  abeadr  provided  in  a  better  way  for 
the  case  of  exceptiunaDy  poor  parishes,  and 
it  was  important  to  prevent  managers  losing 
B^ht  of  effidenc;  of  teaching,  tne  motive 
for  which  this  amendmeDt  would  reduce  by 
60  per  cent.,  while  it  would  offer  a  tempta- 
tioD  to  paienta  not  to  pay  fees. 

Snt  HASSEY  LOTBS  said,  he  thought 
it  important  that  the  nifTtimnm  of  die  edu- 
cation nte  should  be  known,  and  that  it 
should  not  fluctuate.  The  union  of  pariahea 
which  had  been  ea^geiMA  would,  he  be- 
Heved,  prove  impracbcable. 

Mb.  OLADSTONE  said,  the  amendment 
was  not  only  different  from,  but  absolutelv 
a  oontradictioD  of  what  the  Committee  had 
e  quite  irrecon- 


the  Prima  Minister's  difficultj. 

Sib  ST-UTORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
be  admitted  that  the  two  propositions  were 
different,  but  denied  that  tQey  were  contra- 
dictory. They  provided  for  cases  that  weio 
wholly  distinct  He  left  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conunittee. 

Amendment  negattoed. 


Mb.  J.  O.  TALBOT  proposed  that  U 
that  hour  (20  minutes  past  I)  they  shoaU 
not  proceed  further,  and  he  moved  that  the 
chairman  report  progross. 

Mb.  GLAItaTONE  said,  that  it  had  bsot 
understood  that  they  should  on  on  later 
that  night  than  usual,  and  he  noped  ther 
would  proceed  until  they  arrived  at  sodk 
matter  of  complication  aiid  difficulty. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wiikdraten. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrmd  to. 

Kemaining  clauses  agrted  to. 

Clause  84  itniek  otU. 

Postponed  Clause  23  (MansLgera  ma; 
transfer  school  to  school  board}. 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  9,  line  90, 
to  leave  out  the  words  liom  the  besinniof 
of  the  clause  to  "  arrangement,"  in  Une  is. 
inclusive,  in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

"  The  nuina^rs  of  aoy  eleraentarj  school  is 
the  district  of  a  school  board  may,  in  "'""t 
provided  hj  this  Act,  moke  an  an-uigemeDt 
■rr.tb  the  gohoO)  bowd  far  traniferring  their 
school  to  such  school  board,  and  the  ■choo) 
board  nu7  assent  to  such  arrangemBtil. 

"Aa  amnfgemeot  under  tbii  sactioa  may  ba 
made  by  the  nuuiBigecB  by  a  reMlution  or  other 
act  IS  follows  (that  is  to  say) : 

"  I.  Where  there  is  any  instrumeat  decluine 
the  trusts  of  the  achoat,  and  such  JnStiunKiit 
provides  any  manner  in  which,  oraoT  sasBot 
with  which  a  resolution  or  act  binung  the 
manasen  is  to  be  passed  or  done,  tbsi  ia 
aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  aodi  instru- 


which  it  mity  bs  shown  to  tl 
Education  Department  to  havs  been  usual  for 
a  resolution  or  act  binding  such  managen  to  be 
passed  or  done ; 

"3.  If  no  manner  or  assent  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  usual,  then  by  a  lesolutian  paaed  by 
a  majority  of  those  memben  of  their  body  who 
are  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  body  summoned 
tor  the  purpose,  and  with  the  owent  <it  any 
olhor  person  whose  assent  under  the  circum- 
slances  appears  to  the  Education  DepartmeDt 
to  be  requisite. 

"And  in  every  case  such  onangement  sbill 
be  made  only— 

"].  WiththaconsentofUie£dueatianI>epait' 

"  2.  It  there  ore  annua]  subscribers  to  such 
school,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  tboH 
of  the  annual  subscribers  who  ore  present  at  a 
meeting  duly  eummoned  for  the  purpose. 

"  Provided,  That  where  there  is  any  instru- 
ment declaring  the  tnuts  of  the  school,  and 
such  iastrument  oontoins  any  provision  tor  the 
alienation  of  the  school  by  any  persons  or  in 
or  subject  to  any  consent,  any 
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Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  what  w»8 
meant  hj  the  metropolis  wee  the  district  of 
the  M!e^opoIitaii  Board  of  Works,  under 
the  MetrojKiHa  Uanagement  AxA,  136S. 
The  exception  with  r^ud  to  the  cit;  of 
Loadoa  was  introduced  because  it  was 
thought  the  moat  conTenieat  mode  of  elec- 
tion for  the  citf,  and  wonld  be  found  as 
good  in  practice  bs  any  other. 

Sm  CHABLES  W.  DILEE  aud,  it  was 
underetood  that  the  same  kind  of  direct 
election  should  apply  equally  to  aD  parte  of 
the  metropolis. 

Mb.  3.  O.  TALBOT  stud,  lie  thouRbt 
that  objection  deserred  attention,  out 
doubted  wheliier  the  queetioo  oould  be 
properly  ccxuddered  at  that  bonr  of  the 
morning. 

SfaTw.  H.  8MITH  said,  he  believed  the 
understanding  was  that  there  should  be  oae 
uniform  echeme,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
clause  would  be  allowed  to  stand  without 
alteration. 

Mr.  W.  M.  TORRENS  wad,  he  should 
raise  the  question  on  the  report  being 
brought  np. 

Amendment,  by  leaxe,  withdraum. 

Clause  agretd  to,  and  aditd  to  the  Bill. 

House  retitn>«^. 

Committee  report  progTeas ;  to  sit  agsin 
to-morratOf  at  two  of  toe  dock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
July  Uth,  1870. 


"  Where  it  appear*  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment that  there  la  any  trustee  ol  the  school 
who  a  not  a  BBnager,  they  shall  cause  the 
managers  to  serre  on  such  trustee,  it  bis  name 
and  address  are  IcDOWn,  aut^  notice  as  the 
Education  Department  think  sufficient ;  .... 
the  Education  Department  shall  oonsider  and 
have  due  re6»rd  to  any  objectiooi  and  repre- 
sentations he  may  make  respecting  the  proposed 

"  The  conseat  of  the  Education  Department 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  arran) 
ment  has  been  made  in  conformity  with  t 
»ection,'-(Jfr.  JF.E.Fi,nter,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Amendment  agrted  to. 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  10,  line  _, 
after   the    woid  "Board,"   to  insert  the 


"Any  school  board  may,  with  Uie  consent  of 
the  GducattoD  Deputmeo^  make  aa  arrange- 
ment for  transrerriDg  their  sdiooli,  or  any  of 
them,  to  a  body  ot  mansgerB,  duly  constituted 
---'  approved  1)y  the  Education  Department, 


Education  Department  may  determine.''— (Jfr. 
Baiey.) 

Mb.  W.  R  FOBSTER  eud,  he  did  not 
think  the  proposed  arrangement  would  work 
well,  and  therefore  he  could  not  accept  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  iHgalked. 

Clause,  as  amended,  added  to  the  Bill. 

New  claiuej  to  follow  Clause  30  (Deter- 
mination of  disputes  as  to  the  election  of 
school  boards),  (Ur.  W.  B.  ForOer)  agreedto. 

New  clause,  to  follow  Olauae  33  (School 
board  in  the  metropolis)  {Mr.  W.  S. 
ForHer).   - 


"  In  the  city  of  London  the  membera  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
andcommoealtyin  common  council  assembled.* 

Mh.  TV.  M.  TORRENS  said,  he  should 
object  to  the  city  of  London  being-  excepted 
fi-om  the  electoral  tcheme,  contrary  to  an 
imderatandinff  with  hon.  memhers. 

Lord  JOHN  M/INNERS  said,  he  must 
protest  against  the  discussion  of  so  important 
A  matter  at  so  late  an  hour  (a  quarter  to  2 
o'clockV  What  waa  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  metropolis  P"     Waa  it  the  metro- 

£lisofthePoliceAct,oroftheMetTapolitan 
«rd  Act,  or  the  Coal  and  Wine  Duty 
ActP 
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{re-eommitted)  bill — [bill  167.] 

{3fr.   W.  B.  Fettter,  Mr.  Surtlarg  Brvee.) 

couMn-ntB.    \_Progrtit  lllh  Jufy.} 

Bill  coiuiderwi  in  Committee. 

(In  tiis  Committee.) 

Mb.  W.  E.   FORSTER  moved,  after 

Clause  31,  to  insert  the  followinft  clause  :— 

(Payment  of  chairman.) 

"  The  school  l>oard  for  London,  and  the  school 
board  for  any  other  district,  the  siie  of  which 
in  the  opinion  ot  the  Education  Department 
justifies  the  payment  of  a  chairmso.msy  parte 
the  cbairman  of  such  board  Such  salaty  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  sanction  ot  the 
Education  Department,  fix." 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  he  did 
not  propose  that  it  should  be  necessary  that 
the  cbairman  should  be  pud,  bat  it  would 
be  well  to  nve  the  school  boards  the  power 
to  so  pay  tnem.    He  bad  no  doubt  tnot  in 
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London  it  would  be  imp<MBibla  to  work  tlie 
Bill  without  having  a  man  of  first-tate 
abili^  as  cbainnan,  and  one  who  would  bo 
in  a  podtion  to  nve  ap  his  whole  time  to 
this  queatioD ,    II  so,  he  moat  be  paid. 

Hb.  CA24DLI3H  aaid,  he  thought  thia 
clause  was  obo  of  a  Terj  doubtful  cba- 
lacter.  If  they  paid  one  chairman  of  a 
board  \hsj  must  pay  the  whole.  It 
ought  to  M  limited  to  certain  defined 
conditjons,  foi  there  was  no  doQbt  it 
would  add  comiiderably  to  the  expense 
of  the  school  board,  and  would  be  au  addi- 
tional <^tacle  to  the  woiking  ol  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HIBBBBT  said,  he  thought  it  was 
just  as  neccHBan  to  pay  the  chauman  of  a 
boud  of  guardians  as  the  chairman  of  a 
•chool  boaod.  He  would  snrgest  that,  at 
aoj  rate,  this  ptindple  shoiJa  be  limited 
toliondon. 

Loud  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  if 
there  was  to  be  only  one  school  boatd  for 
the  metropolis  the  time  of  the  chainneu 
would  be  BO  much  taken  up  with  hia 
duties  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  get 
anyone  to  take  the  office  unleas  he  waa 
— I.  But  he  Bgretd  with  the  hon.  mem- 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  that  the 
principle  should  be  limited  to  the  metro* 
polia.  Tor  if  chairmen  were  paid  in  the  rural 
distncts  shopkeepers  or  retired  tradesmen 
would  be  candidates  for  the  office.  But  if 
the  office  was  not  paid  the  district  would 
be  likely  to  obtwn  a  roan  of  some  piivate 
means,  who  would  accept  the  office  from 
the   intereat  he   took    in   the   cause    of 


C 


Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEE  siud,  he  would  not 

geaa  the  clause  agunst  the  will  of  the 
ouse.  He  was  still  of  opinion  that  thera 
were  some  large  towns  where  it  might  be 
dedrabieto  par  the  chairman  of  the  school 
boturd  as  well  as  in  London ;  but  if  the 
opinion  of  the  Comndttae  waa  that  it  ahould 
be  limited  to  the  metropolis  he  would  not 
object. 

Words  from  "  London  "  to  "chairman  " 
ttrwk  out. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrted 


working  of  the  Bill,  to  give  the  Education 
Department  the  power  of  disaolTing  the 
school  boards,  and  proposed  after  Clause 
G7  to  insert  the  following  clauae : — 

(DiasolulJon  of  school  boards.) 

"  Where  the  Education  Deportment  are  Ot 
Opiaion  that  in  the  case  ot  anj  Echool  district 
Uieachool  board  for  such  district  are  In  default^ 
or  ars  not  properly  pertoimiDg  their  duties 


ACL  or  t 
mt  for  a. 


be  expedient  /or  the  interests  of  eduoation  in 
Euch  iSstrict  to  have  a  new  board  elected,  thej 
may  by  order  direct  that  the  then  membera  of 
the  school  board  ot  such  district  shall  -neaiia 
their  seats,  and  that  the  vacandee  shall  be  fillod 
by  a  new  election ;  and  Bfl«r  the  date  fixed  bj 
any  such  order  the  then  membera  of  such  board 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated  their  seata,  and 
a  new  election  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  Education  Department  shall  take  the 
same  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  such  elec- 
tion as  if  it  were  the  first  elecUoD ;  and  all  tlw 
proTiaioDS  of  thia  Act  relating  to  auch  first 
election  aball  apply  KconUogly." 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  objected 

to  the  vaguenesa  of  the  expression— 
"  Or  that  lor  sjiy  reason  it  would  beezpedient 


It  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Education 
Department  the  power  to  dissolve  a  board 
in  case  the  board  refused  to  perform  their 
duties  or  ofiered  any  obstruction  to  the  con- 
duct of  education. 

Mb.  COLLINS  aaid,  he  thought  some 
meaiia  should  be  taken  to  provide  against 
the  arbibary  exercise  of  this  power  by 
repeated  diaaolntions  of  the  same  board. 

Mb.  W.  B.  FuRSTER  said,  he  would 
consent  to  the  omiasicu  of  the  words 
referred  to  1^  the  noble  lord  (Lord  R. 


Department  the  nommation  of  the  school 
boards.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
toties  quoHea  from  dissolvinK  the  boards. 
This  was  a  strong  power  to  tdte,  and  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  If  the  Government  had  it  in 
their  power  to  dismiss  without  appeal  any 
school  board,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
good  reasons  why  they  should  ex«rdse  it. 

Mb.  hibbert  observed,  that  the  rifcht 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  need  not  fear  io- 
trus^g  the  Education  Department  with 
these  powers  as  thev  had  already  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  I2th  clause  powers  Car 
more  extensive. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  he  most 
press  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity  of 
confening  thia  power  upon  the  department ; 
but  to  prevent  the  power  being  abused 
would  ^pose  the  addition  of  words  re- 
quiring a  report  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
power  had  bees  exerdsed  to  be  made  to 
Parliament  annually. 

Words  omUUd. 

On  motjon  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Fobstbb,  the 
following  woida  were  w' '  ' 
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"The  EducatJea  Department  ahall  cause  to  be 
bid  before  botb  Uousea  ot  PvUiuiiGnt  in  everr 
Year  \  spedal  report  stAting  the  cases  in  which 
they  have  made  anj  order  under  this  section 
dunng  tliB  preceding  jear  and  their  reaioiu  for 
makiDg  eucIi  order." 

Clause,  u  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mb.  HINDE  PALMEB  moved,  after 
Clauw  14,  to  insert   the  following  new 

(Inqidrj  into  complaint  of  mligious  teaching.) 

"  U  any  teadier  in  a  school  provided  bj  a 
ichool  board  shall,  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours  not  speciall)'  a)>propriated  under  Clause  T 
for  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  teach  sya- 
(ematicsllj  and  persiatentlj  any  particular 
religious  doctrine,  or  shall  otherwise  act  in 
viouitjon  or  disregard  of  the  piovisions  of  this 
Act,  the  school  board  shall,  on  complaint  made 
in  writing  to  them  bj  the  parent  of  any  scboliLr 
hear  the  complaint,  and  mquire  into  tbe  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  it  the  romplaint  is  judged  ta 
be  t«a3anab)e,  shall  take  all  neceeaary  steps  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  matter  com- 
plained at ;  and  any  jnrent  who  sliall  feet 
a^rieved  by  the  decision  of  the  school  board 
on  siu^h  complaint,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal 
to  the  Educational  Department  by  a  memorial 
signed  by  such  parent  together  with  three 
ratepayers." 

Tbe  clause  was  taken  iJmoat  Terhatim 
ffom  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  last 
jear,  and  he  thonsht  it  was  a  neceesu; 
consequence  ofprevioua  le«islation. 

Hr.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  sud,  he  did  not 
disagree  with  the  hon.  and  laaned  gentle- 
man in  the  object  he  wished  to  attain ;  but 
he  did  not  think  by  this  clanse  be  would 
attain  it  Ijistead  of  strengQiening  the 
hands  of  tbe  Education  DepBTtment  for 
the  purpoees  aimed  at,  the  uanse  would 
weasen  them. 

Mb.  OANDLISH  ssid,  he  thooght  the 
clause  would  fsdlitate  the  action  of  the 
Bdacstion  Department,  since  it  wonld  bring 
the  fiwts  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  department. 

Mb.  pease  said,  be  bad  withdrawn  a 
nmilar  amendment,  finding  in  the  Bill  as  re- 
printed provisions  which  e&ectadtliia  object. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawm. 

Ma.  COBE.\NCE  moved  to  leave  out 
Clause  S3,  and  insert  the  following 
clause: — 

(Payment  tor  children  in  receipt  of  parochial 
allowance. ) 

"The  school  board  shall  pay  tbe  whole  or 
an^  part  of  the  school  fees  upon  behalf  of  any 
child  whose  parents  shall  ba  in  receipt  ot  any 
parochial  allowance,  or  for  any  child  left  charge- 
able to  any  person  other  than  \ia  parents ;  and 
such   ^vment   shall   not   be  deemed  to  be 

Srocfaial  relief  within  the  meaning  ot  koj  Act 
;  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  poor,  either 
to  tbe  child  or  its  parents  in  such  case." 


He  did  not  mean  to  saj  that  the  education 
of  panper  cbildiea  was  wboll;  uDprovided 
for ;  bat  tlie  pioviaioD  for  their  education 
was  extremely  small.    The  commisnonen 

in  1806  reported  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  utterly  destitute  of 
education )  for  though  tbe  existing  laws 
gave  power  to  educate  them,  tbe  law  was 
not  complied  with,  and  the  commisuoneis 
went  on  to  say  that  the  best  remedv  would 
betomakethelawcompulsory.  EeDelieved 
that  that  was  the  stats  of  things  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  His  obiectioD  to  tbe  23rd  clause 
of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  left  the  matter  op- 
tional, and  not  compulsory,  vrith  the 
guardians;  hut  the  guardians  had  never 
yet  acted  upon  the  law,  and  be  feared  that 
they  never  would  do  so  unless  compulsion 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

VncovNT  SANDON  said,  he  had  put 
upon  the  paper  a  clause  bearing  upon  this 
large  and  important  question ;  hut,  after 
the  discussion  which  bad  already  been  held, 
he  should  withdraw  it,  and  he  commended 
his  example  to  tbe  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Corrance),  because  he  was  satisfied  that  in 
principle  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged 
t«  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  and 
not  to  education,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
postpone  it  until  a  distinct  Bill  could  be 
Drought  forward  to  tol  with  it. 


Clause,  by  leave,  \ 

Sib  OHAELES    ADDERUSY  moved 

the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  after 
Cbiuae3C:— 

(Enforcement  by  school  boards  ot  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act.) 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  board 
within  whose  district  there  is  a  certified  indus- 
trial school  to  put  in  force  as  far  as  possible, 
and,  if  necessarr,  1>j  an  officer  of  its  own,  the 
fourteenth  section  ot   tbe  Industrial   Schools 


send  such  as  have  a  living  parent  or  giiardian  to 
the  industrial  school  for  uutructiononly  during 
the  day ;  and  the  School  board  may  pay  tees  or 
grant  pecuniary  aid  for  the  education  of  any 
neglected  children  whom  they  may  cause  to  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  schooL 

"  Industrial  schools  to  which  a  school  board 
shall  contribute,  and  to  which  other  contribu- 
tions will,  under  the  foregoing  clause,  there- 
upon («a3e  to  be  made,  and  Induslrial  schools 
established  by  a  school  board,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  EducalioD  Department;  and  with  respect 
to  them,  whenever  the  Secretary  ot  Elate  is 
named  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  the  Educa- 
tion Department  shall  bo  imderstood  ;  and  the 
Inspector  of  such  industrial  schools  shall  t>e  the 
same  inspector  as  is  appointed  to  inspect  other 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  samedUnet.'' 
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He  hoped  the  Qovenunent  and  the  Com- 
mittee  would  accept  a  poitioo,  at  all  ev«nt^ 
of  the  amandmetit,  and  that  before  long 
the;  Dught  have  a  oonaiduafale  change 
introduced  in  the  Indoabrial  Schotria  Act,w 
■a  to  make  it  coiremond  vith  thia  new 
edaeaticmal  syatem  of  the  countt;.  He 
wished  it  to  m  ^provided  that  where  indus' 
trial  schools  exuted  thej  ehonld  be  made 
oaeof;  and,  further,  that  the  magistntefl 
who  committed  children  to  them  might 
commit  them  as  day  scholars  and  not  as 
boarders  in  certain  cases  where  thoae 
neglected  children  had  a  snrriTiiig  parent  or 
guardian.  He  also  wished  to  proride  that 
these  schod«,  like  the  other  schools  under 
the  school  board,  should  be  aapported 
W  the  same  rates  and  mider  the  same 
Educational  Depaftment.  This  daue 
was  objected  to,  he  knew,  bj  the  managers 
"''     '  idnstrial  schools;  but    ' 


of  the 

tion  was  sin; 

Mut  conduct 


plr   urged   against  the   pro- 
of the  Education  Office  bv 


could  be  DO  material  objection  to  taking 
publiclf -aided  achoob  from  under  the  Home 
Office,  and  placing  them  under  tike  control 
of  the  Education  Department  On  the  con- 
tisi7,  there  was  ever;  reason  of  imiformitr, 
of  ^stem,  and  economj  for  [Jacing  ^1 
national  simools  in  the  national  school  de- 
putment  If  tliat  department  needed 
altering,  alter  it. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  aud.  he  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  follow  the  old  proverb  and  "  let 
well  aloiffi."  The  clause  was  objected  to 
by  the  managers  of  the  industrial  schools, 
who  fclt  that  it  wonld  be  veiy  unwis6  to 
hand  over  the  diacredonarj  powers  which 
thej  posaeeeed  to  another  set  of  authorities 
who  Ifnew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
schools,  and  who  would  6nd  it  eiceedinglv 
difficult  to  carry  out  thoae  powers  Willi 
beneficial  results. 

Mb.  W.  K  FORSTER  aaid,  there  were 
great  and  almost  insurmountabu  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Education  Department 
undertaking  the  care  and  euperrision  of 
these  childjen,  and  also  in  the  way  of 
allowing  children  to  be  sent  to  industrial 
schools  simply  &3  day  schokra.  Nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  compel  the  school  boaids  to 
put  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  in  force. 
The  Qovenunent  could  not  assent  to  the 
insertion  of  anv  regulation  binding  or  even 
Htjggestijtg  to  the  echool  boards  the  adoption 
of  taat  course.  The  queation  was  a  very 
diilicult  one,  and  thot^  it  mieht  be  met  in 
amending  the  Induatrul  Schools  Act,  it  had 


no  place  in  this  Bill.  It  might,  however, 
be  of  advantage  to  give  the  achool  bcwrda 
power  to  anpomt  officew  to  pnt  the  Indas- 
trial  Schools  Act  into  force  if  the;  choee  to 
do  eo,  and  he  there  proposed  the  following 
new  clause  in  lieu  of  the  one  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman ; — 

"  Ev^ry  Bcbool  board  may,  it  they  tfaink  fit, 
appomt  an  officer,  or  officers,  to  entorce  any  t^- 
lawi  uniler  Uits  Act  with  reference  to  lee 
oUeod&nce  of  children  >t  achaol.  and  to  faring 
children,  who  sre  Uat^  tuidar  the  InduattBl 
ScbooUi  Ac*  <1806)  I*  be  sent   t 


incun«d  under  thu  section  may  be  paid  out  <i 
the  achool  fund." 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  agreed  with  Iw 
right  hon.  friend  in  endeavouriiig'  to  make 
indnatrial  schools  more  efficient  than  at 
present ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  lay  down  the  principle  th&t  detentioo 
in  such  echools  was  a  punishment,  for  other- 
wiae  there  would  be  no  answer  to  tjioee 
who  asked  why  such  an  expensive  educa- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  childien  of  dit- 
honest  parents.  Tliat  detention  in  such 
schools  was  penal,  or  quaai  penal,  was 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  diaeipHne  was 
enforoed  under  the  Act ;  insabordmation  or 
abscon^ng  were  punished  by  consigiuneot 
to  a  refonnatory,  or  by  impriwmmeot 
Again,  it  was  oonndend  of  great  impoxt- 
aooe  that  childres  should  be  kept  away 
frtm  their  former  asso^tos.  Bat  if  ordi- 
naiy  day  scholars  were  sent  to  an  industrial 
school  to  mix  with  the  children  who  were 
detained  there,  the  discipliiw  of  tbe  wtah- 
lishment  wouU  be  interfeaed  witb,  and  the 
day  scholars  might  be  com^itcd  by  their 
assodates.  These  schools  had  no  wiab  to 
be  under  the  Education  Department,  their 
work  not  being  education  properly  eA  caQed, 
but  industrial  tieininr ;  and  as  the  children 
there  were  committed  by  the  magistzatea, 
the  Home  Office  seemed  to  be  more  apjffo- 
priate,  and  it  was  quite  &  miatato  to  sop- 
poee  that  any  penal  stiffma  attached  to  the 
children  after  leaving  the  schoola  in  coim»- 
quence  of  that  The  expensee  of  industrial 
schools  were  veiy  much  heavier  tJan  thiwe 
of  other  schools,  and  they  could  not  be 
saddled  upon  the  rates.  Lnder  &I1  the  d> 
cumstances  of  the  case  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  well  alone,  although  the  propieal 
of  the  Vic»-President  would  enable  eSioal 
boards  to  put  the  law  in  modon.  and  wonld 
carry  out  his  right  hon.  friend  a  object  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  industrial  schools. 

Ma.  COWPER  -  TEMPLE     «ud,    he 
thought  that  the  amendment  of  the  right 
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hon,  gentleman  (Sir  Ciiwlas  Adderley) 
would  be  B  serious  injniy  to  the  industnal 
schools,  llie  easenca  of  the  refoTmBtion 
carried  out  in  these  schools  depended  on 
the  schools  beconung  the  home  of  tho  chi]- 
drcc,  and  a  penniment  home  influeDce 
bein^  exercised  in  them.  If  children  were 
admitted  as  day  scholars  the  result  would 
be  coatammation,  and  the  spread  of  evil 
associations.  Besides  tha^  the  opinion  of 
the  managers  of  industnal  schools  was 
almost  muTersallr  against  the  proposal. 

S™  CHARLES  ADDEBLEY  said,  the 
children  received  into  industrial  schools 
were  not  criminals,  but  only  children  who 
had  no  visible  means  of  suuistence.  Cri- 
mtnai  children  were  sent  to  the  reformato- 
ries. He  was,  however,  ready  to  tske  all 
he  could  obtun,  and  would  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Vice-President,  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  operation  ol  the  clause. 

ilB.  T.  HUGHES  joined  in  the  protest 
against  the  assertion  tliat  indnstrial  schools 
were  schools  for  criminal  children.  The 
general  mle  was,  that  the  children  admitted 
should  be  destitate  t^ildren  not  convicted 
of  crime. 

New  clause  (AV  Ckarlei  Adderley) 
tt'gatwtd. 

New  clause  (Mr.  ForiUr')  agreed  to. 

CoLONSL  DYOn  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  (bllowing  dause,  after  Clanse  40  :— 

"Hie  Education  Deputmsnt  shall  make  no 
order  to  direct  that  mj  parish  shall  be  united 
to  aDDthar  parish  tor  the  purpose  ot  forming  a 
school  district  it  sudi  unioD  hs  opposed  b;  uaj 
number  of  ratepayers  in  the  panah  proposed  to 
be  united,  b^g  rated  to  the  poor-rate  upon  a 
rateable  value  ot  not  less  than  one-halt  ot  the 
whole  rateable  value  of  such  parish.* 
There  was  no  new  principle  in  the  clause, 
for  it  had  been  recognised  over  and  over 

Zin  bv  the  Qovemment  in  the  donrse  of 
I  Bill  What  he  proposed  was  to  give 
the  ratepayers  b  a  parish  a  more  powerful 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  particularly  before  their  parish  vras 
united  to  any  other  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  enlaiged  school  district. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  swd,  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  justice  accept  the 
clause,  for  they  had  already  provided  that 
union  should  only  take  place  after  inquiry, 
and  after  hearing  those  parties  in  panshes 
who  made  representations  against  such  a 
step.  Following  the  suggestions  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Moipeth  ^ir 
George  Grey),  he  had  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion stated  that  words  should  be  put  into 
Clause  43  for  this  purpose.    If  persons  who 


worked  land  in  a  parish  worked  outside  of 
it,  would  it  not  be  manifestly  unfair  that 
such  a  parish  should  not  pay  its  pronortion 
to  the  rate  forthe  instruction  of  the  cbildren 


'  great  deficiency  of  educatioi  , 

;  strictly  agricultural  parish,  the  property  of 
'  one  landlord,  in  which  there  had  lieen 
always  school  accommodation  m^ntained 
by  the  landowner  and  the  clergyman,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  the  latter 
had  to  pav  for  the  education  of  the  former. 
This  would  lead  to  agitation  and  discontent; 
and  he  tberofora  hoped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  accept  the  clause  of  his  hon, 
and  gallant  friend. 

Sia  GEORGE  GREY  declared  that  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  would  be  fatal  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  in  the  sgricultuial 
districts  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
there  were  ecclesiastical  panshes  for  th» 
most  part  amnged  in  townships,  each 
occupied  by  a  smgle  farmer.  If  those 
townships  were  not  combined  for  the  pur- 
poses ol^the  Bill,  the  measure  would  be  in- 
opeMtive  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
the  clause  would  allow  a  single  fanner  to 
put  a  veto  on  the  union  of  the  tovnisbips. 

Mh.  COLLINS  admitted  that  certain 
hardships  would  arise,  but  yet  he  could  not 
support  the  clauee,  for  there  were  many 
townships  which  vrere  not  so  in  any  bond 
Jide  sense.  He  hoped  the  Vice-President 
would  see  that  real  townships  wijh  suJGcient 
school  accommodation  should  not  be  sub- 


object  in  view  was  not  to  inciease  the  late, 
but  merely  to  spread  it  more  equally  over 
the  district.  He  should  be  sorry  if  any 
feeling  was  created  of  town  agunst  country : 
but,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  geneni 
convenience,  he  thought  it  would  he  neces- 
sary to  unite  country  parishes  to  a  consideT- 
able  extent.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
action  of  the  department  in  the  union  of 
parishes  as  one  ot  their  greatest  responsi- 
^■■^  --:  thmk the Com-=""" 


1  ^in  in  the  interests  of  justice  by 
ipting  to  prejudge  the  matter  by  any 
al    rule.     He  noped   the    hon.  and 


t)ilitiea,and  he  did  ni 

attempting  U 

general  rule.  5e  loped  i 
gallant  member  (Colonel  Dyott)  would  be 
satisfied  with  baring  brought  the  subject 
under  the  con!iideration  of  the  Committee. 
Mn.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  have  been 
very  glad  ii  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
assented  to  some  clause  to  prevent  people 
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beiiw  nuirried  a^DSt  their  -will.  Tbey 
mi^ht  depend  on  it  that  if  tHey  joined  two 
panshea  of  which  the  iuhSibitaDtA  of  ods  were 
diaaeatienta  tliej  would  get  up  what  was 
called  a  "Tery  awkward  resistance."  People 
veiy  often  sdd — "  Yon  do  not  know  how 
awkward  we  can  ba  if  we  like."  Now, 
everybody  wiabed  the  Bill  to  work 
emoathly,  and  he  did  not  know  anythini^ 
which  would  induce  so  many  people  to  go 
against  it  as  takiog  one  parish  and  joining 
it  to  another  against  the  will  of  one  or  the 
other.    It  would  be  a  K^eat  security  if  soma 

Sortion  of  the  Bill  would  guard  against  this, 
t  was  a  great  thing  that  people  should  go 
willingly,  for  unless  thepr  nad  the  will  of 
the  people  with  them  in  this  matter  they 
would  be  able  to  do  nothing.  They  might 
do  a  ^leat  deal  by  leading  them;  but  if 
they  wished  to  drive  them  they  would  find 
that  people  were  like  pigs,  and  when 
driven  went  all  manner  of  ways, 

Db.  brewer  said,  he  thought  it  was 
better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Education 
Department,  for  the  union  of  parishes  might 
conduce  to  economy  by  preventing  the 
needless  multiplication  of  scnoolp. 

CoLONKi,  DyOTT,  in  reply,  asked  why 
should  the  state  of  the  parishes  in  the 
north  of  Eneland  be  coosidered  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  such  legislation  P  Because 
the  parisheB  in  the  north  of  England  were 
divided  into  townships  they  were  ssked  to 
legislate  ss  if  all  parishes  were  thus  divided. 
[Sir  Qborob  Hkey  :  The  township  is  a 
parish  under  the  Bill.]  In  that  case  thev 
would  take  their  place  side  by  side  with 
the  other  parishes,  and  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  manifestly  unjust  that 
a  number  of  parishes  should  be  rated  alike, 
whOe  the  school  accommodation  was  quite 
different 

Clause  tttgativtd, 

Ub.  STAPLETON  moved,  after  Clause 
65,  to  insert  the  following  clause  :- 

(Dissolution  ot  Kbool  boards.) 

"' ""        Tam  fttiendance  of  children 

_ .  lOOl  district  shall  W 
below  lie  average  stlendaDoe 


member  of  the  new  boud  unless  he 
ahikll  ba  expressly  exempted  tn>m  such  disa^ 
bility  by  an  order  ot  the  B«id  department' 

Mb,  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  could 
not  accept  the  clause.  If  the  power  of 
dissolving  school  boeids  upon  such  grounds 
were  vested  in  the  Education  Department, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  exerdae  it. 

Clause,  by  leave,  viiihdroten. 

Mb.  laird  proposed,  after  ClaUH  78, 

insert  the  following  clause : — 

tor  certain  districts  under  improve- 


kt  school  i 


anv  school  district  shall  fall  ten 

.    »  lie  ftveracB  sllendaDoe  in  oUier 

school  districts,  in  which  the  school  trasrd  is 
elected  in  ths  same  manner  as  in  the  district  in 
which  such  railura  in  attendance  takes  place, 
Ot  in  the  taee  ot  the  metropolii  or  of  towns 
whic)i  are  not  boroughs  below  the  average 
attendanoe  in  boroughs,  or  In  any  case  below 
the  average  attendance  in  the  county  in  which 
the  district  where  such  failure  occurs  is  situated, 
the  Educatiou  Department  may  dissolve  the 
school  board  ot  the  diatiict  in  which  such 
failure  takes  place,  and  order  tbe  election  of 
another  school  board  in  its  el«ad  ;  and  no  men- 
ber  of  the  board  so  dissolved  shall  be  eligible 


ientc< 


rs,) 


Where  any  place  ni 
polis,  or  in  a  borough,  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  commigsionerB  intrusted  by  a  local  Act 
with  the  [mprovement  ot  such  place,  and  has 
under  any.generaior  local  Act  a  separata  police 
estatilishment,  and  Consists  ot  an  entire  parish 
or  entire  parishes,  sucb  place  flhall  be  a  school 
district  within  the  meaning  ot  this  Act,  in  like 
manner  as  if  it  were  a  borough  and  the  said 
commiBsioDera  were  the  council;  but  the  local 
rats  and  the  rating  authority  in  such  place  shall 
be  respectively  the  poor-rate  and  the  overseers." 
Mb.  W.  E.  forster  said,  tbe  pro- 
position was  a  very  natural  one  for  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  make ;  but  in  its  terms  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Oovemment 
to  accept  it,  fur  this  reason — the  consti- 
tuency of  the  commissioners  of  Birkenhead 
was  a  limited  constituency — only  £10 
ratepayers ;  and  to  ^ve  the  election  of  tbe 
school  board  to  these  Commiauoneis  would 
be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  this  KU, 
which  required  that  thepsfents of  children 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
board.  With  the  leave  of  the  Committee 
he  would  state  the  change  in  the  clause 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  make. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  disCusuon  recentlv  took  place 
upon  the  question  whether  toe  elections 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  boroughs  indi- 
rectly through  the  Town  Coundl,  or  direcUy 
through  the  ratepayers,  as  in  the  countiy 
parishes.  The  Government,  on  that  occa- 
sion, did  not  conceal  their  opinion  from  the 
House  that  thete  were  strong  arguments  aa. 
both  sides,  and  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  tbe 
House.  He  had  stated  that  the  Oovem- 
ment adhered  to  the  intention  originally 
Stated  in  the  Bill,  and  he  still  thought 
that  thoy  had  done  ri^ht  in  proposing 
to  place  the  elections  in  the  hands  of 
the  town  councils  in  boroughs,  because 
bj  so  doing  thev  avoided  the  conten- 
tion winch  might  attend  an  annual 
election  by  the  ratepayers,  and  because,  in 
the  large  boroughs,  at  all  events,  the  town 


kGoo^^lc 


Mr,  Laird. 
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councils  were  likely  to  be  exceedisglv  good 
bodies  tot  the  election  of  school  boiirda. 
Bat  it  was  impossible  to  den;  that  tbe 
strBngth  of  the  a^r"'"^''*^  *€*""' '^*'''^"*'''' 
election  of  school  boards  had  been  much 
increBsed  b;  the  cbanges  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Eilt.  Amo:^  other  reasons, 
they  had  dedded  that  tbe  eleclion  in  the 
metropolis  should  not  be  conducted  through 
the  common  council,  and  after  hentatjng  to 
lotnist  this  dutjto  so  distinruighed  a  bodj 
aa  tbe  common  council  in  the  city,  it  \ras 
difficult  to  maintain  the  elections  b^  the 
couneilfl  in  provincial  towns.  Again,  in 
maaj  large  provincial  towns — ^towns  with 
freqnentlj  10,000,  12,000  or  16,000  inbabi- 
taots — there  were  no  town  councils,  and  in 
these  places  the  elections  would  have  to  be 
conducted  bv  the  ratepavers.  Thej  had, 
too,  admitted  into  the  Bill  principles  which 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  apply  the 
prindple  of  indirect  representation.  They 
had,  forinrtance^chan^d  the  elections  from 
annual  to  triennial,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  body  electing  the  school  board 
ought  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  rate- 
payers at  the  time  of  the  election.  In 
town  councils,  however,  though  there  were 
fresh  elections  every  year,  it  was  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  third  ofthe  members.  The 
Qovemment  bad,  though  with  reluctance, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  having  ad' 
mitted  the  prindple  of  direct  representation, 
in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  metionolis,  they  were 
bound  to  adopt  it  generally,  and,  therefore, 
on  tbe  bringing  up  of  tbe  report,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  prepared  to  accept  this 
change. 

Hb.  DE^ON  sud,  he  hoped  that  if  Oo- 
vernment  adopted  such  a  clause  as  that 
proposed,  they  would  except  Liverpool, 
Mancheeter,  and  Birmingham  from  its 
operation.  The  corporation  of  the  dty  of 
London  could  not  be  said  to  represent  tbe 
whole  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis ; 
whereas  in  the  larfie  towns  to  which  he 
referred  the  share  in  the  election  of  town 
councillors  was  general. 

Mb.  COLUFJS  congratulated  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Coundl  upon  havinfr 
come  to  the  determination  that  the  school 
boards  should  in  all  cases  be  elected 
directly,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
men  best  qualified  to  act  on  those  boards 
would  be  found  in  micb  a  turbulent  body  as 
a  town  coundl. 

Ms.  LAIRD  said,  be  would  not  press  his 
amendment  after  what  hnd  faUen  from  the 
right  hoD.  gratleman. 
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Mb.  MUNDELLA  believed  that  in  the 
large  towns  the  proposed  cbanRB  in  the 
mode  of  election  would  deprive  the  schools 
of  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  men. 
Clerf^men  and  dissenting  ministers  would 
not  stand  a  contest  if  they  had  to  appeal 
to  20,000  or  30  000  ratepayers. 

Mh.  MELLY  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
election  would  not  be  filed  for  the  month 
of  November,  when  the  elections  for  town 
couQcilloTS  were  held,  but  would  be  fixed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  yeaTj  when  they 
would  not  be  mixed  up  with  polilicu 
elections. 

Mk.  CANDLISn  said,  that  direct  elec- 
tions b  large  towns  would  be  an  act  of 
extreme  impolicy.  Such  elections  would 
be  attended  with  religious  acrimony,  party 
bitterness,  and  enormous  expense.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  re- 
consider his  determination  to  throw  over 
the  tBwn  councils. 

Mb.  J.  S.  HARDY  thanked  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  for  his  intention 


confidence  whatever  in  the  echool  boards 
if  they  were  elected  by  tbe  town  coundl. 

Ma.  WHITWELL  deprecated  election 
by  the  ratepavers. 

Mb.  WHilELHOUSE  believed  tbe 
change  contemplated  by  the  Government 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  most 
large  towni. 

Mb.  BAINES  sud.  these  popular  elec- 
tions ran  in  exactly  the  same  groove,  and 
were  managed  by  the  same  people.  Town 
councils  would  m  far  more  likely  to  make 
an  honourable  compromise  between  the 
different  parties,  political  and  religions,  and 
would  make  a  more  impartial  and  mote 
intelligent  selection  than  tbe  ratepayers. 

Ma.  GLADSTONE  suggested  that  they 
should  reserve  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion till  tbe  report  was  brought  up.  Tbe 
Committee  was  going  to  dedde  pruently  a 
(Question  with  regaia  to  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion which  had  an  important  bearing  on 
tbe  subject,  and  it  would  be  eminently 
desirable  that  they  should  postpone  the 
matter  upon  which  they  were  now  engaged 
nntil  the  report. 

Clause,  by  leave,  teHidrmm. 

Me.  graves  rose  to  move  the  following 

(Schools  on  board  tnuziiDg  ships.) 

"  A  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  with 
the  consent  at  the  Education  Department,  pro- 
vide, establish,  and  maintain  a  school  on  board 
ot  a  training  ship  lor  boys  not  liable  to  be  sent 
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to  ft  reformatory  . . 

pecunurr  assiitance  to  uiy  Buch  school  i 

eravidedi  bj  them ;  but  everj  such  school  ahi 
a  conducted  as  •  public  elemeDtorj  scbooL" 
He  wished  that  the  same  piivUe^  ahoold 
be  enjoyed  by  the  yirtuoiialy  deslitnte 
classes  ea  wore  eojoyed  by  the  crimin&l 
classes,  and  that  eoma  help  should  be  ^ven 
from  the  rates  to  valuable  institutions  which 
were  atrugglinj^  to  m^tain  themselTea  in 
TBiious  porta.  He  hoped  there  vould  be 
no  oinection  to  nving  a  power  which  could 
only  be  permiseiTe,  and  which  could  only 
be  eierdsed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He,  therefore,  moved  the  new 
clause  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FUR3TER  sud,  the  question 
had  been  two  or  three  times  before  the 
Committee.  School  boards  had  power  to 
eetablisb  schools  for  neglected  children, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  these 
schools  being  on  board  ships,  if  they  came 
within  the  aefinition  of  public  elementary 
schools.  That  would  depend  upon  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Revised  Code,  and  he  had 
■Ireadv  promised  that  the  question  should 
be  fully  considered  in  the  further  revision 
of  the  Code.  The  department  had  been 
left  perfectly  &ee  by  the  elision  of  the  defi- 
nitions which  would  have  excluded  the 
schoolB  referred  to.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, give  power  to  boar^  to  spend  money 
for  other  than  educational  purposes. 

Mb.  graves  said,  he  would  be  content 
with  the  aaBurance  of  the  right  hon.gentle- 

Claose,  by  leave,  mUtdrmcn. 

Ue.  NORWOOD,  on  the  same  assurance, 
withdrew  a  new  clause  for  extending  to 
raKS^'^  schools  and  to  schools  in  orphan 
homes  Hie  operations  of  the  Act 

Fust  schedule. 

Mb.  W.E.  FORSTER  moved  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  schedule  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  acceptance  of  a  metropolilan 
school  board. 

Amendment  agrttd  to. 

Majob-Oenxsal  forester  moved, 


case  he  hoped  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  accede  to  the  request  ae  made, 
which  had  been  supported  bj*  petitioae  not 
only  from  WenlocL  but  also  from  moat  of 
the  parisbes  in  the  borough. 

liB.  BROWN  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  said  that  the  extentof  the  borough  wb« 
30,000  acres,  that  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  SujOOO,  and  that  it  was  impoadUe 
for  a  rate  levied  upon  the  whole  borough  to 
be  spent  equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
borough.  He  supposed  no  other  place  had 
so  strong  a  claim  to  consideration. 

Amendment  proposed,  first  schedule, 
page  27,  line  99,  after  "Oxford,"  to  insert 
"and  Wenlock."— (Octict-oI  Jbrerter.) 

Mb.  W.  R  FORSTER  sud,  he  wis 
soiry  he  could  not  accede  to  the  amend- 
ment. Oxford  was  put  id  an  exceptional 
position  merely  with  reference  to  ihe  rating 
of  the  university,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  case  of  Wenlock  was  so  strong  at 
so  exceptional  as  it  had  been  represented  to 
be.  It  was  one  of  many  similar  caaes,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  be  could  deport  from 
the  piindple  of  considering  a  borough  a 
unit.  He  supposed  the  pla^  was  proud  of 
its  position,  and  it  must  take  the  disadvan- 
tages a)  well  as  the  advantages  of  being  a 
municipal  borough.  He  did  not  see  how 
thev  could  deviate  from  the  principle  h& 
had  laid  down  without  eauifidi^  the 
borough  unit  altogether.  It  must  Be  re- 
membered that  they  were  dealing  solelv 
with  munid]^  boroughs  and  not  witA 
Parliamentar;  boroughs,  and  it  might  be 
that  in  this  case  the  muniupal  borough 
had  a  large  area;  bat  thej  must  take  it  as 
thn  found  it 

Lobd  JOHN  MANNERS  sud,  that  if 
the  Government  had  adhered  to  their 
original  proposal  of  the  election  of  school 
hoards  by  town  councils,  the  oppoaiUou  to 
the  amendment  would  have  been  tenable ; 


reason  for  doing  so  was  that  the  borough 
was  so  extensive,  being  15  miles  in  length, 
and  that  it  included  13  parishes,  several 
of  them  in  difierent  Poor-law  unions. 
On  these  grounds  he  thought  the  borough 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  agri- 
cultural boroughs  without  municipal  coun- 
cils or  corporation^  such  as  Shoreham  and 
Ayleebuiy,     As  this  was  aa  exceptional 


payers  should  elect  the  school  boards,  he- 
could  not  s^  that  there  was  much  force  in 
the  objection  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  could  not 
-Jcept  the  condusion  that  the  question  of 
the  body  which  was  to  elect  bad  anythiog 
whatever  to  do  with  considering  the  borougE 
the  unit,  or  with  the  area  over  which  the 
rate  was  to  extend. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  the  Government  could 
not  accept  the  amendment,  because  he 
could  name  a  dozen  places  that  were  in  the- 
sune  podtion  aa  Wenlock, 

Amendment  negatived, 

loalc 
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Tint  Bcbedole  agrttd  to,  with  ameud- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Fobstbb,  new 
second  schedule  brought  up,  and  read  the 
fint  and  second  time. 

Amendment  pioposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  held,"  in  parik- 
graph  1  of  tbe  Rules  (ElecUoo  b;  e  Council), 
to  the  end  oF  paragraph  30  of  the  Clenenl  Kule^ 
ID  order  to  insert  the  words  "  at  auch  time  and 
in  Bucb  mancer,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
relations,  as  tbe  Education  Department  maj 
Irom  time  to  time  bj  order  prescribe,  and  the 
Education  l>epartment  may  appoint  or  direct 
the  appointment  of  any  offioersrequimCe  for  the 
purpose  of  auch  election;  Provided,  That  any 
poll  aball  be  taken  by  a  secret  ballot."— (-Sir 
Otarlts  Dilit.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  admitted  Uie 
importance  of  the  amendment  of  hie  hon. 
Criend,  and  it  would  be  convenient  tlwt  he 
should  state  how  the  OoTemment  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  schedule  and  the  amend' 
ment.  No  doubt  there  wss  inconvenience 
in  having  imparled  into  this  difficult  edn- 
cktionsl  question  the  question  of  the  ballot 
The  Government  were  anxious  not  to  pre- 
judge the  question  either  wav  as  resided 
the  great  principle  of  the  biulot.  But  as 
retarded  the  question  of  education,  it  teas 
thought  deeirable  on  the  second  reading  to 
make  it  quite  clear  thivughout  the  conntrj 
that  the  votes  of  parents  should  be  given 
freeljaudfairlj;  andthereforewithoutpre- 
judffiDff  tiie  question  of  ballot  in  the  matter 
of  Failiamentary  or  municipal  elections, 
there  were  serious  reasons  for  adopting  the 
ballot  in  elections  of  school  boards  under 
this  Bill.  The  ballot  already  existed  in 
many  bodies  similar  to  those  which  would 
have  to  elect  tbe  school  board.  Under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  the  ballot 
was  part  of  the  nuchineiy,  and  elections, 
therefore,  were  constantly  going  on  in 
London  conducted  by  ballot  He  ■  had 
himself  gone  into  the  city  to  see  a  ballot 
for  a  popular  election.  It  was  a  contested 
election  for  vutrymenj  and  the  ballot  was 
taken  under  Sir  Benjamin  Hsll's  Act  of 
1866.  There  might  be  objections  to  the 
working  of  tbe  macluneiy ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  him  that  everyvoter  who  wished 
to   «■      '  ■  

j^cs' . .. 

be  elected,  and  therefore  they  would  have 
been  prejudging  the  ijueetion  against  ballot 
if  they  had  sudthat  it  should  not  he  used 
under  this  BilL  But  then  his  hon.  finend 
increased  the  difficulty  by  insisting  that  the 
ballot  must  be  secret  j  jneaoiiig  thereby 


that  the  voter  ahould  be  obliged  to  give  his 
vote  secretly.  He  thought  they  had  enough 
difficulty  on  their  bands  without  taking  on 
themselves  that  responsibility.  How,  then, 
could  they  arrange  practicalfy  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  boards  F  The;  had  already 
agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  cumulative 
vote,  and  tliey  had  endeavoured  to  frame  a 
schedule  containing  the  necessary  regula- 
tions. He  could  not,  however,  rely  on  it  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  f  and  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  if  the  Committee 
assented  to  the  proposition  of  liis  hon. 
friend,  ^ving  them  the  power  to  make  the 
regulotions.  Oh  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  expect  the  House  or  the  Committee  to 
leave  Uiis  matter  with  eartt  blanche  in  their 
hands.  That  would  be  unreasonable.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  Committee 
should  accept  the  principle  of  his  hon. 
fi^end's  amendment  with  this  understanding 
— th  attheordertobe  made  should  bo  enforced 
for  every  election  up  to  the  1st  of  September 
next  year,  but  not  afterwards  unless  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  In  the  mean  time, 
the  qnestjon  of  the  ballot  generally  would 
not  be  prejudged,  and  he  hoped  that  by 
next  year  it  would  be  finally  settled  by 
Parliament  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  stated  the  altemtionswhich  heintended 
to  propose. 

Sla.  BEHE8F0RD  HOPE  observed 
that,  ctmsiderin^  the  right  hon.  genUeman's 
desire  to  get  tbu  Bill  passed  speedily,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  nnanimoosly,  through 
the  House,  he  was  astonished  at  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman's  audaci^in  foistinr  in  at 
the  Sg-end  of  the  Bill  the  difficult  and 
perplexed  question  of  the  ballot  This  was 
the  more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  ballot 
had  never  yet  been  a  Ministerial  question ; 
it  had  only  hitherto  been  a  crotchet  of 
private  members.  Such  a  ^an  as  this  wae 
onconstitutionol,  and  he  objected  to  this 
sort  of  pilot-balloon  measure,  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  frustiating  legisla- 
tion on  sound  and  broad  principles. 

M&,  JAHES  objected  to  the  adoption  of 
BO  important  a  pnodple  as  the  ballot  by  a 
side  wind  and  without  a  fair  and  full  dis- 
coBsion,  without  which  it  was  onreasoneibla 
to  expect  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  yield 
up  apinions  to  which  they  held  verr 
strongly.  He  was  one  of  those  who  hod 
brouffbt  themselves,  however  unwillioffly, 
to  believe  that  the  ballot  was  a  neeeasit; ; 
but  he  could  not  deny  that  there  were 
many  and  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
open  voting:  and  m  defennce  to  tbe 
opinions  of  tnose  who  wen  AdvetM  to  the 
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ballot,  and  in  justice  to  the  ballot  itself,  ha 
objected  to  tMa  mode  of  determiniiig  this 
(jmttandiadicalchaQge.  He  would  Bug(|eBt 
Mt  amendmeiit,  authoriung  the  Education 
Botird  to  determine  the  mode  of  election 
for  12  months.  B;  strikiug  out  the  words 
providinf^forsecret  TOting,  hla  hon.  friend 
-would  render  aadstance  to  the  cause  of  the 
ballot  much  more  thui  bv  t&kiDg  advantage 
of  the  preaent  state  of  the  House. 

Lo^  JOHN  MANNERS  aud,  he 
wished  to  know  the  queetion  really  hiefore 
the  Committee.  Waa  it  the  question  of 
the  ballot  F 

Thb  CHAIBMAN  said,  the  question 
was  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Chelsea,  which  involved  the  omission 
bom  the  schedule  of  certun  paaeagea 
relaUngto  ballot 

Hb.  HIBBERT  renunded  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman oppoate  that  the  principle  of  the 
ballot  was  not,  as  he  appeared  to  believe, 
new  in  this  coualij,  bei^use  the  principle 
was  embodied  in  an  Act  passed  m  1831, 
relating  to  the  election  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians, and  which  provided  that  on  the 
teqaiation  of  five  latepavers  the  poll  should 
be  taken  b;  ballot.  Considering  that  there 
had  been  upon  the  statute  book  for  nearly 
40  jeats  an  acknowledgment  of  this  prin- 
ciple, he  thought  the  Committee  might 
properly  adopt  it  for  a  year,  until  the 
greater  measure  waa  passed. 

Mb.  W.  K  FOSSTER,  in  refeMOce  to 
what  had  fallen  &om  the  hon.  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
B.  Hope),  demurred  to  the  remark  made 
bj  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  Qo- 
vemment  were  "  foisting  in  "  this  question. 
The  intention  of  the  Government  to  accept 
this  prindple  had  been  before  the  House 
for  weeks,  for  it  was  one  of  the  first  altera- 
tions which  the  Oovemment  agreed  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  discussion  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  the 
discuasions  bad  since  been  conducted  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  accept  it,  and  hon,  members  on 
Ida  dde  of  the  House  would  have  a  right 
to  complain  if  they  now  departed  irom  the 
principle.  The  power  was  only  asked  for 
for  one  year,  ana  surely  that  would  leave 
the  House  uncommitted  on  the  question. 
Under  18  &  19  Vid.  vestry  elections 
were  by  ballot ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
voting  for  school  boards  was  by  ballot,  the 
Committee  wonld  undo  that  prindple  in 
BUcb  districts,  and  the  Government  would 
also  be  departing  from  the  pledge  given  by 
the  Prime  Minister. 


Mb.  BBRE3F0RD  HOPE  said,  that 
when  he  used  the  word  complained  ot,  be 
simply  referred  to  the  nlice  which  tba 
subject  occupied  in  the  Bill  He  contended 
that  the  Committee  were  put  in  a  false  por- 
tion by  this  proposal.  It  ought  not  to  uve 
been  made  m  a  schedule,  but  should  h«ve 
formed  part  of  the  BiU,  and  then  it  wonld 
have  come  under  conaiderBtion  earlier  is 


ballot  now  wevaila. 

Mb.  W.  fowler  renunded  the  hoa. 
member  that  lat^  majorities  in  that  Hooae 
had  pronounced  in  &Toni  of  the  ballot, 
and  if  the  Government  abandoned  the 
principle  in  the  Bill,  it  would  be  thoogbt 
that  they  had  given  it  up  altwether.  He 
hoped  tne  Oovenunent  would  stand  firm 
on  this  question. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  aud,  that  the 
application  of  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
school  boards  by  municipal  corporations,  eo 
&r  from  having  been  before  the  country  for 
weeks,  had  only  just  been  before  tbeHonae, 
and  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporationa 
it  had  hitiierto  been  understood  that  the 
elections  were  to  be  by  open  voting.  He 
wished  to  know  whetner  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  meant  to  resbt  or  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Chalaeo? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  s^d,  it  had  been 
stated  and  understood  la  the  discnsaioiia 
weeks  ago  that  the  election  was  to  be  by 
ballot.  The  Government  would  accept  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  with  the 
additional  words  he  bad  stated,  and  with 
the  omission  of  the  words  "  a  secret,"  He 
asked  his  hon,  friend  to  omit  these  words, 
because  two  interpretations  were  given  to 
them.  What  he  understood  the  uause  to 
mean  was  that  any  election  for  school 
boards  held  before  September  1  of  next 

Cr  should  be  b^  ballot;  and  it  waa 
ited  for  a  year  m  order  that  the  Houaa 
should  not  be  pledged  upon  the  general 
question. 

OoLONiiL  BARTTELOT  sud,  that  if  he 
bad  thought  the  ballot  had  Seen  mixed  up 
with  this  question  he  should  not  have  been 
found  voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  Nobody  expected  that  in  audi  a 
measure  vote  bv  ballot  was  to  be  introduce*^ 
complicating  the  education  question,  and 
aepoMting,  by  a  strong  line  of  demarcation, 
one  side  of  the  House  from  the  other.  He 
had  entertained  great  hopes  that  the  Bill 
would  have  gone  quietiy  through  the  Houae 
with  the  consent  and  sanction  of  all  portiea, 
for  all  wen  alike  deeply  intersalea  in  the 
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•doeatioii  of  the  people.  Bat  thev  di%red 
on  the  bdliot,  and  be  woold  U^e  every 
oppottimity  of  oppofflog  it,  for  be  regarded 
it  u  a  most  nn-^iglish  practice.  In  what- 
erer  poadoii  a  man  might  he  placed  when 
the  reaponnbilitj  derolred  on  him  of 
chooamg  anothei  mui  to  fill  auj  office,  he 
-was  bound  to  RTe  "iaa  Tot«  in  the  fkoe  of 
daj,  showinK  uierehy  that  he  roted  coo- 
edentioiuly  for  the  best  man.  He  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  rif^t  hon.  geotleman  the 
'^Cfr-Preaident  of  ttie  CounSl  would  re- 
ttouider  the  question.  He  had  proved 
himaelf  vrell  worthy  of  the  position  he 
oaea^ned,  and  he  (Oolonel  Barttelot)  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  meaaote  in  that  House  in  the 
most  condliatoiy  manner,  would  not  now 
ftt  die  last  momant  throw  into  the  discua- 
noa  this  apple  of  discoid,  which  might 
endanger  the  ultimata  pasong  of  the  Bill. 
It  depended  entirely  on  him  and  on  the  Oo- 
venment  whether  the  Bill  would  soon 
leceive  the  Boyal  aaeent  or  not.  If  they 
waited  for  anotbar  year,  and  the  hellot  was 
eairiad— which,  however,  he  hoped  would 
not  be  the  case— then  the?  could  adjust  its 
machinery  to  all  other  matt«^  as  well  as 
to  Parliameataiy  elections.  Micngupsnch 
s  question  as  that  dealt  with  generally 
in  the  Kll  with  the  ballot  was  nnfur  to  the 
GonnttT,  and  was  ehaiacterised  by  more 
unwisdom  than  anv  proposal  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  made  dt  tbe  Government. 

Mb.  0  a  WLET  Biu<L  he  thoof^ht  it  nnCur 
tliat,  at  the  eid  of  tha  oonaulenti<Hi  in 
Committee  of  this  important  Kll,  the  qae»- 
tion  of  the  ballot  should  have  been  browht 
forward.  The  ri(^t  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  the  ballot  would  be  pnjudiced  if  the 
Bill  was  passed  without  sanctioning  that 
mode  of  voting.  That  was  an  unfortDnate 
declaration,  for  it  challenged  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  on  the  aubjecL  He  did  not 
entertsui  cnch  strong  objectionB  to  the 
-ballot  as  manv  peraone,  his  feeling  with 
legard  to  it  depending  very  much  on  the 
way  in  which  it  was  cairiedoot.  If  it  did 
not  eecnie  secrecy  and  protection  for  the 
Toter  it  would  become  a  great  nuisance  and 
abomination,  and  he  did  not  beUeve  that 
amply  by  the  ddivery  of  voting  papen 
secrecy  would  be  secured  among  Uie  great 
mass  of  the  people.    In  older  that  the  Bill 


Bill.  In  that  case  the  ballot  would  be 
adopted  in  London  and  other  places 
where  the  baJlot  at  present  prevailed,  and 
would  be  excluded  inJy  from  pieces  where 


there  was  no  evideace  that  it  would  be 

acceptable. 

Mb.  SOOURFIELD  said,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  good  vessel  Edacation 
was  now  getting  into  troubled  waters.  He 
denied  that  there  was  a  general  and  fair 
impression  in  the  minds  of  hon.  gentlemen 
that  the  question  of  the  ballot  was  to  be 
mixed  up  with  education.  This  wae  the 
real  question.  Hon.  memben  opposite  had 
contended  that  the  Education  Bill  ahonld 
not  drown  the  ballot;  buthe(Hr.ScourGeld) 
thought  it  was  just  as  likely  that  the  ballot 
would  drown  education. 

Sm  CHAKLES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
he  would  so  far  consent  to  moddff  his 
amendment  that  he  would  omit  tiie  word 
'>  secret;"  but  he  mnst  remark  that  what 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Oawlev)  had  sud 
about  their  being  a  ballot  in  London  now 
moat  be  greatly  qualified,  because  there 
was  no  security  for  protection,  and  the 
people  did  not  care  about  it,  so  far  as  the 
election  of  the  guardians  was  concerned. 
It  would  be  a  very  different  thing  in  Uie 
rural  distncts  where  the  greatest  interest 
would  be  &lt  in  the  electioo  of  school 
boards. 

Mb.  HERMON  ssid,  that  if  he  voted  on 
the  present  occasion  acainst  the  proposal 
under  consideration,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  altogether  opposed  to  toe 
ballot;  but  his  vote  on  the  ballot  would 
very  much  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
Ballot  Bill,  when  it  was  Introduced  in  iti 
amended  form,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  batloL  unless  it  secured  secrecy,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  He  should  not 
vote  for  or  a^rainst  the  amendment,  bnt 


ner,  when  the  question  of  the  ballot  waa 
bnnight  before  the  House  io  its  tme  shape. 
Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  Mid,  the  Vice- 
Pieddent  had  made  a  complunt  of  the 
hardship  of  Having  incidentally  in  the  Edu- 
cation Kll  to  decide  on  the  constitution  of 
the  goremment  of  the  metropolis  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
ballot.  But  the  amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  would  relieve  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  of  the  difficulty  so  far  aa 
the  ballot  was  concerned.  Neither  in  the 
country  not  in  that  House  waa  there  the 
slightest  wish  that  the  ballot  should  be  in- 
sinuated— he  would  not  say  foisted,  as  that 
word  was  objected  to— into  a  schedule  of 
the  Education  Bill.  But  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  now  told  them  it  had  been  dis- 
covered since  the  second  reading  of  the 
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Bill  tbare  wen  pan];  aducalioDd  kmodi 
for  eateblishiDg  &  gicBt  code  of  nmiaHxm* 
for  vote  b;^  ballot  He  h»A  lutenea  in  vain 
for  those  edocttumal  reuoni.  The  i^ht 
lion.  genHeniAn  aaid  it  wu  at  gtemi  impar- 
tuca  that  in  the  comi^  the  Mrenlt  of 
diildten  ehimld  give  their  TotM  frsely  and 
fiurij  in  the  elaeticin  of  school  bouda ;  bat 
why  was  Qm  distiDcHon  made  betwasn  the 
parents  of  children  in  the  rural  diitrietB  and 
those  of  children  in  the  towns  P  It  was  a 
most  onworthy  impntatioa  agoinit  local 
manapenient  in  the  nml  districts,  where 
they  esercised  their  franchise  as  fiuly  and 
freely  as  the  iBtepayers  in  the  matropoKten 
boroughs.    He  alt(^;ether  denied  that  tbi 


of  cbildren 
the  GoTemmant  had  come  to  u  agreement 
with  the  hon.  buonet  the  member  for 
Ohelsea  (Sir  Charles  mice).  There  wae 
an  aniicahle  arraDgement  between  the  two 
champicois  of  the  different  kinds  of  ballot. 
The  Oorenunoit  accepted  the  major  pro- 
pooal  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  member  for 
CSiclsBO,  Mid  be,  in  turn,  with  many  pro- 
teatattons,  Tieldsd  his  faT0urit«  word 
"secret"  But  what  did  it  all  come  toP 
That  for  the  first  year— the  cmcial  year, 
when  the  boards  were  to  be  set  op,  the 
EdncMJon  Department  wonld,  all  ofer  the 
eomitry,  have  absolate  power  to  dictate  in 
what  mode  theee  eleotionB  for  school  boards 
^ould  he  oondncted.  Bat  at  whose  ex- 
pense was  the  machinery  for  this  noUa 
mode  of  Toting,  preacrihed  by  a  mblic  offloa 
in  Whitdiall,  to  be  carried  ont  F  Why,  it 
was  to  be  carried  ont  at  the  szpuiae  of 
the  ratepsyeES ;  and  they  were  told  tliat  if 
they  did  not,  without  discuanon,  examina- 
tion, or  delinoatian  adopt  this  Tsgue  mode 
of  TOtiiw,  the  ^eral  question  of  Sie  ballot 
would  be  pnjadged.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absard.  His  own  opinion  was,  that 
if  anything  was  calculated  to  piejadge  that 
qneeuoD  U  was  tiie  Taiy  course  now  beong 
adopted  by  the  OoTemment.  Henmntained 
that  Kreat  expense  most  necessarily  attend 
the  aaeptiou  of  the  principle  of  the  baUot 
in  the  case  of  the  Education  Bill.  There 
most  be  polling  places ;  there  must  be  b^t 
machinea,  bucd,  he  supposed,  as  those  to 
which  their  attention  bad  recently  been 
called.  Ead  machine  of  that  sort,  he 
anderstood,  was  estimated  to  coat  XISO. 
Then,  too,  nnlesa  the  whole  thing  was  a 
mockeiT  and  a  sham  there  most  be  a  whole 
army  of  assessors,  means  and  men  to  secare 
the  secrecy  of  vote  by  ballot.  All  thia 
machinery  would  haTa  to  be  provided,  and 


at  the  exp«ose  of  the  rateparefB— it  nmat 
actually  be  paid  out  of  the  edncadon  rftta. 
Woula  DO*  tluB  tend  to  make  the  ista, 
whioh  would  be  aoffidently  ttapapalar, 
perfecfiyodionaP  Tha^iv-PreadeDtui^ad 
them  to  adi^t  the  ballot  in  connectMm  wtHk 
aod   beped   that   the   genenl 


let,  howarer,  adduce  any  arnimeDt  fix 

itiiw  aoch  a  qnteau  in  the  liasty  aad 

nnsatiB&ctary  iriaTmm-  that  waa  now  pro- 


posed. If  It  was  the  intsoitioB  of  the 
GoTEmmenrt  not  to  proceed  with  the  ballot 
for  Fariiamentary  and  miaudpal  etoetrans 
this  year,  was  not  that  an  argmnent  &r  not 
proceediBg  with  it  this  year  in  r^atd  to 
edacationr  Did  the  right  hon.  gentlamao 
nean  to  tell  them  that  next  y«u  be  wnold 
propose  that  all  Farihrnsntary  elediaBa 
sfaonld  be  taken  hv  ballot,  bot  that  mani- 
cipsl,  poop-law,  ana  otba  elecliona  liaM 
continue  to  be  carried  oD  aa  now  by  opes 
and  not  by  sacret  rating  ?  If  he  did  not 
mean  that,  wl^  introduce  the  ballot  by 
this  extraordinary  bAo  wind,  enonoonaly 
ineRasingthelocal  taxation  of  the  eoantn  P 
Hie  right  hon.  gentleoua  eud  that  in  Lcin 
don,  under  the  HetiopolitsD  Hnanaa* 
Act,  the  election  of  restrymen  waaby  WEbt; 
bat  the  hon.  banaiet  the  mazier  for 
Chelsea  aud  that  was  a  perfectly  fiifile  and 
inoparaliTe  mode  ot  balloL  He  would  ash 
why  they  ehoold  follow  the  snakgypaa^ 
sentad  bj  (he  voting  in  the  Loodoa  vestrka 
instead  of  tiiat  presented  by  tlie  totiBg  for 
poor-Uw  gaaidiaiM.  Theaa  electiraa  wen 
eoodncted  at  an  inooBCdvably  amall.ex- 
pena  and  withotrt  amicpyanoe  or  inocurr»- 
niesce  to  the  ratmyete.  In  the  ebetioii 
the  other  day  at  SL  Pancras,  lor  iastancsr 
a  parish  with  15(^000  ratepavos,  where 
35,000  votes  wen  recorded,  ana  where  the 
excitement  waa  as  great  as  it  was  at  an 
ordinary  Psrliamentsry  election,  the  whole 
expenses  to  the  ntep^eia  was  only  £913. 
Bat,  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Qanm- 
ment,  witii  pdling-places,  the  ballot-bca, 
and  an  army  of  clerks,  to  secun  Beaecy, 
Budi  an  elecd<Hi  would  cost  10  or  30  timea 
as  much.  He  had  reaerred  his  opioioa 
with  respect  to  the  mere  general  meaeore 
which  the  QoTemment  had  before  the 
Boose,  because  it  ehouM  be  rememberad 
that  there  was  this  vitnl  diatinctioD,  that 
while  the  expense  of  the  ballot  in  the  case 
of  ParliameniaiT  eleotiotis  was  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  candidate,  in  the  election  of  the 
school  boards  the  expense  would  be  boraa 
by  the  ratepayere.  He  could  not,  holding 
these  opaicns,  thetcfote  help  censoring  th« 
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OovemmeDt  foi  ecdeaToumig  to  force  the 
ballot  upon  the  ratepitjers  qf  the  coontrj  in 
A  DjBiineT  neTei  anticipated  or  expected  i 
and  in  the  intereats  of  the  ratepaj'eTs,  in  the 
intereste  of  the  sieat  cause  of  edacation, 
and  he  would  Bad  in  the  inteieeta  of  the 
ballot  itself,  he  entreated  the  Committee  to 
leiect  this  pfopcuial. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEK  said,  he  thought 
that  the  Qohle  lord  hod  undatj  inflated  the 
magnitude  of  the  i^utation.  lie  had  atated 
that  next  year  would  be  the  crucial  jear 
for  the  formation  of  school  boards.  He 
(Mr.  Forster),  however,  believed  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  metropolis,  it  waa  dif- 
ficult to  saj  whether  any  ediool  board 
would  be  formed  at  all  next  year.  The 
only  two  cases  in  which  they  were  sore  of 
such  boards  being  elected  weie  first  in  the 
metropolis,  where  the  ballot  already  ex* 
isted  ;  audsecondly.inthosadistrictawhich 
might  call  at  once  for  them.  On  the 
secoftd  reading  of  the  Bill  the  Government, 
in  view  of  the  religions  di£Soulty,  felt  thera- 
aelves  bound  to  provide  that  the  election  of 
school  boarda  in  the  country  should  be  con- 
ducted freely  and  fairlv,  and  therefore  b; 
the  ballot;  and  accoriOigly,  aRer  Whit- 
suntide, he  ifave  notice  of  amendments,  one 
of  which  was  the  ballot,  and  it  remained 
on  the  notice  paper  &om  that  time  to  the 
present.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Salford  (Mr.  Cawley)  that  it  was 
impoenblo  to  allow  the  law  to  remain  ex- 
actly as  it  now  was,  because  the  House  had 
imposed  upon  the  Govemment  the  adoption 
of  a  new  form  of  Toting,  the  new  principle 
of  cumulative  roting,  and  the  Govenunenft 
were  pledged  to  make  special  regulations 
for  canning  out  the  principle.  They  must 
decide  whether  it  should  be  done  by  ballot 
or  not  For  educational  reasons  they 
pledged  themselves  to  legislate  in  favour  of 
the  ballot)  and  thej  would  certainly  be 
prejudging  the  question  if  they  adopted  any 
other  principle,  such  as  that  suggested  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners), and  carried  out  in  the  elections  of  the 
poor-law  guardians. 

M».  CAWLEY  said,  he  did  not  intend 
that  they  should  leave  the  law  as  it  stood, 
but  that  they  should  leave  the  present 
mode  of  voting  as  it  stood  by  law.  He 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  the  pro- 
posal was  entirely  new,  for  it  had  never 
been  proposed  that  th^  elections  in  the  large 
municipal  borouphashouldbeUken  by  ballot. 
It  was  not  until  vrithin  the  Inst  two  or 
three  hours  he  knew  that  Iho  Government 
announced  theii  inteotioB  od  the  subject 


oils,  and  he  heard  during  the  dinner  hour 
thai  the  change  had  been  announced  by 
the  Government.  The  Committee  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  if  only  two  or  three 
elections  were  to  be  held  during  the  next 
13  months,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  re- 
taining thepresentmode  of  voting  during  that 
peiiodi  Tnis  now  propose  would  introduce 
an  apple  of  discord  which  he  thought  would 
endanger  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

Colonel  COEBETT  said,  he  thought 
the  ri^ht  bon.  gentleman,  in  his  auiie^ 
to  avoid  the  great  oppression  which  he 
fancied  would  be  exercised  in  rura^  dis- 
tricts, WHS  preventing  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  voting  Avho  ought  to  record 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
school  boards.  In  many  districts  a  great 
number  of  ratepayers  would  be  unaWe  to 
vote  unless  the  poUing-places  were  close  to 
their  residences.  Consequently,  either  the 
ratepayers  must  be  put  to  enormous  expense 
for  providing  numerous  polling-places,  or 
else  a  large  number  of  people  would  be 
unable  to  record  their  votes. 

Sia  JOHN  PAKINQTON  said,  be  bad 
listened  with  astonishment  and  dismay  to 
the  present  discussion.  It  had  been  slated 
that  this  proposal  for  the  ballot  had  been 
for  a  longtime  on  the  face  of  the  Bill ;  and, 
though  he  admitted  this  to  be  quite  true,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  Committee  could  not 
discuss  the  question  until  it  was  brought 
under  their  notice.  There  were  surely 
enough  diffieultiea  in  the  way  of  the 
Education  Bill :  and,  as  a  friend  to  educa- 
tion, who  was  desirous  to  see  this  measure 
pass,  he  asked  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  the  Government  should  embarrass  its 
progress  by  a  moat  unnecessaiv  and  extra- 
vagant proposal.  During  the  last  20  years 
Parliament  liad  been  considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  ab  Education  Bill,  and  during 
that  period  there  had  been  repeated  battles 
on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  Why  should 
the  present  measure  be  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  mode  of  voting  which  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  many  hon.  members 
— not  on  party  grounds,  but  on  principle  1- 
He  had  always  opposed  the  ballot  on  prin- 
ciple, being  of  opinion  that  all  public 
functions  ought  to  be  discharged  openly 
and  in  the  face  of  day.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  greater  unwisdom  than  the  com- 
plication of  the  Bill  by  unnecessarilv 
importing  into  it  a  mode  i.f  vi.linjj  whicL 
formed  the  tubjectof  dili' recess  octv.eon 
difltrent  elassis  in  that  Iki.  ,\ 
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Hh.  DIX0I7  ntii,  tb&t  hon.  memben 
(mposito  were  now  doing  what  thej  had 
charged  them  with  doing — namely,  throw- 
ing impediment  in  the  waj  of  passing  the 
b2I.  If  the  Qovenimant  were  now  to 
recede  from  the  principle  of  the  ballot,  it 
wonld  render  Ukem  most  nnpopulu  with 

Mi  6aTH0RKB  hardy  aaid, 
BTguments  like  thoee  used  bj  the  laet 
speaker  were  not  cBlculated  to  hare 
moch  influence  with  those  who  sat  oi 
tlie  Oppoution  ude  of  the  Honae.  Thi 
dupntee  of  the  Government  with  their 
eupportera  below  the  gangwaj  did  —' 
interett  that  nde  of  (he  House  anj  i 
than  liie  quarrels  of  those  with  whom  the  j 
were  not  in  the  least  connected.  Ther 
looked  upon  them  with  amuaement  and 
occamonallj  with  contempt ;  but  they  were 
not  led  thereby  to  adopt  measures  contraiT 
to  their  own  principles.  He  eutertuued 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  right  Hon.  friend 
,  the  VicB-Pie«ident  of  the  Conncil,  who 
had  acted  with  reference  to  this  subject  of 
education  in  a  manner  which  must  do  him 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  would 
not  make  him  so  unpopular  as  the  member 
for  Birmingham  seemed  to  suppose.  He 
was  Bstonilhed,  however,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  ask  the  Committee 
to  commit  t«  his  hands,  or  to  the  hands  of 
Any  other  petson,  the  mode  of  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  ecbool  boards.  The 
Committee  was  asked  to  allow  the  Educa- 
tion I)epartment  to  determine  how  the 
voting  should  be  condncted  with  regard  to 
a  question  which  would  not  nuse  suimosi- 
ties,  as  the  boo.  member  for  Birmingham 
ritfr.  Dixon)  thought,  but  which  would 
famish  a  number  of  posts  that  would  not 
be  much  coveted  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
political  arena.  These  places  would,  he 
belJeTed,  be  given  to  and  sought  by  educa- 
tionists, and  not  by  a  clique  of  polidcians, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  If  the  election 
had  been  vested  in  the  town  councils.  The 
-right  bon.  gentleman  had  stated  his  views 
OS  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  of  all  the 
comic  means  of  keeping  secrecy,  those 
adopted  bv  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  &e  ballot  were  the  moat  OTtraoidinary. 
^ere  were  to  be  two  nominatora  and  eight 
seconders  for  each  candidate,  and  conse- 
quently the  Oovemment  which  desired  to 
secure  the  secrew  of  every  man's  vote 
insisted  on  some  600  or  600  persons — as  far 
as  the  metropolis  alone  was  concerned — 
declaring  their  opinions,  for,  nnleaa  they 
were  the  greatest  hypocrites,  they  would 


vote  in  accordance  with  the  opintons  thaj' 
had  declared.  Howeverj  they  would  haro 
an  opportunity  of  going  into  a  secret  ccroec 
and  voting  against  the  persozis  thej  hard 
proposed  or  seconded.  The  department 
mtnisted  with  educadog  the  peopla  ia 
moral  principles  was  to  inaugurate  this 
system  of  hypocri^,  tieacheiy,  and  bM»> 
ness.  He  had  reluctantly  saoificcd  maaj 
of  his  opinions  in  order  that  the  Bill  niigfat 
be  earned;  but  he  warned  the  Govara- 
ment  that  the  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  one  of  edacation  at  alL 
Having  brought  in  a  Ballot  Bill,  and  find- 
ing they  could  not  carr^  it  this  yeu,  Htb 
Government  had  determined  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eves  of  hon.  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway  bv  offering  them  the,  ballot  in  a 
matter  with  which  comparatively  it  had  no 
concern  whatever.  He  told  the  QoTom- 
ment  that  if  they  thought  theywere  going  to 
carry  the  measure  in  its  int^iity  with  the 
ballot  in  it,  they  would  find  themBelves 
orievouslf  mistaken.  He  had  sat  npon  a 
Oommittoe  which  had  investigatea  that 
subject,  and  he  was  prepared  for  &  diaeoe- 
sion  on  it  when  the  proper  occasion  arrived. 
This  was  an  mvasion  of  all  the  priiMni^ 
by  which  they  ought  to  be  actuated.  Bills 
were  introduced,  read  a  second  time,  and 
carried  into  Committee,  reported,  and  read 
a  third  lime.  What  was  the  comae 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  referaice  to 
the  present  Bill  ?  It  was  read  a  ascoDd 
time,  with  no  suchprindple  as  the  ballotiii 
it  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  contuning  & 
totally  cUSerent  principle.  Tho  Bill  went 
into  Committee  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
wBH  in  at  the  second  reading.  At  the  sn^ 
gestion  of  severs!  hon.  members  the  BiU 
wsfl  amended  jn-o/ormdy  but  nothing  was 
said  about  theballot  at  the  time.  An  hot). 
member  with  a  powerful  ima^  nation  had 
an  impression  it  was  in  the  anginal  BUI ; 
but  this  was  not  so.  But  in.  the  Bill  as 
amended  pro  formd  the  ballot  appeared  in 
a  schedule  quite  different  from  the  one  now 
before  the  Committee.  Thus,  the  ballot 
proviuoQ  was  introduced  in  Committee, 
never  having  been  read  a  first  time,  and 
placed  in  a  Bill  to  which  it  was  whally 
inappropriate.  If  ever  there  waa  a  case  in 
which  the  argumenta  against  the  ballot 
were  strong,  it  was  in  reprd  to  its  intro- 
duction in  a  measure  of  this  kind.  It  was 
applied,  too,  in  a  perfectly  new  prindple, 
Tor  the  ballot  had  never  yet  been  adopted 
for  a  cumulative  system.  He  asked,  was 
this  a  reasonable  thing  to  do  in  an 
Education  BillP    Hon.  members  oppodte 
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pasnng  this  Bill,  tHej  had  the  Mtufoction 
of  knowing  the;  had  brought  it  on  them- 
selvea ;  this  difficulty  would  uise  not  from 
anj  want  of  support  from  the  Oppotdtioa 
with  regaid  to  the  edacaUoDBl  measun 
itself,  but  because  the  QoTemment  had 
thought  it  Dscessaiy  to  iosiuuate  into  the 
Bill,  at  the  lost  moment,  prindples  which 
had  no  connection  with  it,  ana  which  if 
they  pressed  would  ineTitably  result  in  the 
refection  of  the  BjU  itaelf. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  a  tomewbat  heated 
speech.  ["No,  no  I"]  When  he  had 
quoted  some  passages  from  it  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
jndge  whether  the  description  was  not 
correct,  but  for  the  present  He  would  with- 
draw that  remark.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man commenced  hla  speech  by  saying  that 
the  disputes  of  the  Government  with  theii 
Bupporiers  below  the  gangway  did  not 
interest  him.  He  might  be  permitted  to 
obeerre  that  nobody  troubled  the  rwht 
hon.  gentleman  with  any  request  to  onoer- 
take  that  office.  Itwasnot  at  all  neceswty. 
Mr.  Mill  had  spoken  of  the  Liberal  part;  as 
constituting  a  sort  of  Broad  Church,  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  amongst  them- 
selves were  tolerated,  and  he  (Mr.  Qlad- 
stone)  thought  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before    they  had   occasion  to  appeal   to 


had    been  totj  urgent  in  their  recom- 
mandaticma  that  the  House  should  divest 
itself  of  party   feeling   and   discuss   the 
a  meaaore  with  calmness  and    moderation, 

c  and   then,  by  way  of  promoting   calm- 

.-.  neas,  they  haa  intioduced  a  question  which 

3  had  been  agitatdng  the  politii»l  mind  for  the 

last  SO  years,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do 
.  with  the  subject  of  the  Bill  to  boot.    He 

■  could  not  discoTor  what  were  the  educa- 

,.  tianal  reasons  for  the  ballot  referred  to  by 

the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  he  wished 
^'  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  most  im- 

portant arguments  brought  before  it  by  the 
j'  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Oxford  ('Mr. 

Vernon  Harcourt)  in  respect  to  the  uniair- 
,'  neas  of  a  rate.    The  question  of  expense 

was  no  small  element  m  the  coiuideration 
of  this  point  in  the  case  of  a  district  com- 
,  posed  of  40,000  or  60,000  voters.    Which 

^  was  the  cheapest  way  of  conducting  an 

election,  to  carry  the  poll  to  the  voters  or 
to  oblige  the  voters  togo'to  the  poll?  The 
polling  of  40,000  or  50,000  voters  by  the 
first  process  would  cost  JlOO  or  ^200 ;  but  if 
the  whole  machinery  of  booths,  election 
Agents,  and  canvassers  were  introduced, 
the  cost  would  be  more  like  £2,000,  and 
that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tional charge  |ipon  the  rates.  He  wished 
to  know  what  would  be  gained  by  this. 
Hon.  gentlemen  talked  of  some  extraordi- 
nary pressure  which  was  to  be  pot  upon  the 
electors ;  but  that  was  a  farce  and  a  foUy, 
a  sham  and  a  delunon.  No  doubt,  at  some 
contests  pressure  would  he  exerted  on  one 
mde  and  on  the  other,  &om  above  and  from 
below,  pressure  which  was  perfectly  leoitj- 
male  and  beneficial,  and  pressure  which  he 
would  reprehend  as  decidedly  as  any  other ; 
I  hut  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  these 

school  boards  none  of  these  dangers  need 
be  anticipated,  for  nobody  could  suppose 
that  these  offices  would  be  so  coveted  that 
there  would  be  partisan  caodidatee  such  as 

Sipeared  at  municipal  or  Parliamentary 
Bctions,  The  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Dixon)  had  taunted  them  with 
timing  against  the  Education  BilL  It  was 
no  euui  thing ;  they  ol^ected  to  the  ballot, 
wMch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure, 
I  and  they  objected   only   to  that  and  to 

foisting  secret  voting  into  a  Bill  in  a  way 
which  could  only  educate  the  people  in 
hypocrisy  and  irvaA.  ["Ohl"j  He  did 
not  expect  hon.  members  opposite  to  agree 
with  him ;  he  amply  expressed  his  views, 
and  he  trusted  no  one  would  desire  him 
to  profess  any  other  opinion  but  bis  own. 
If  the  QoTemment  foimd  any  difficulty  in 


rif^ht  to  intrude  upon  them.  But  if  the 
Liberal  party  habitually  tolerated  differencea 
amonget  themselves,  he  must  take  the 
liberty  of  observmg  that  there  was  another 
party  which,  though  not  perhaps  so 
tolerant  of  them  habitually,  ■  was  exceed- 
ingly tolerant  of  them  upon  occatdons  when 
they   thought    subjects    material   to    the 

Eublic  interests  were  involved.  The  right 
on.  gentleman  referred  to  the  differences 
amongat  the  Liberal  partv  in  terms  which 
in  other  moments  he  would  probably  tepeot. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  when 
he  saw  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  different  classes  of  persons  on  that  ude 
they  were  sometimes  the  subject  of  amuse- 
menttohim.  That  was  perfecUy  fair,  and  it 
was  some  sstiBfaction  to  know  that  if  they 
could  not  supply  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
with  anythmg  better,  they  could  at  least 
amuse  him.  But  he  went  on  to  Bay  that  he 
sometimesviewed  these  difierenoes  with  con- 
tempt. He(Mr.01adatoue)wasboundtoBay 
that  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
made  use  oi  that  expression  in  a  period  of 
momentaiy  warmth ;  because  if  that  -mt 
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not  so,  be  must  aaseit  lespectTuDj  bst 
firmly  tliat  that  was  not  a  word  which 
ought  to  be  applied  b;  a  member  of  that 
House,  aad  BtiU  leas  "bj  one  who  had  held 
hieh  office  under  the  Crown,  to  difierencea 
-which  he  might  think  erroneous.  ["No, 
no  t"3  At  anj  rate,  if  hon.  members  oa 
the  other  side  claimed  that  n&  a  proper  atrle 
of  language,  in  which  to  refer  to  aoy  diliui 
ences  of  opinion  between  different  seclioi 
of  the  House,  he  trusted  that  the  claim 
would  be  confined  to  the  other  side,  and 
would  not  extend  beyond  it.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  also  said  thnt  the  Qovem- 
ment  aad  introduced  a  Dill  with  reference 
to  secret  voting  when  they  knew  they  could 
not  pas8  it.  The  GoTemment  did  not 
deserve  that  imputatioa.  He  challenged 
the  light  hon.  gentleman  to  name  any 
Government  whidi  had  worked  harder  fot 
the  puipose  of  passing  through  the  I] 
the  Bills  it  had  introduced.  IMiec  the 
Oovernment  had  filled  the  daya  and  nights 
of  this  year  as  it  had  with  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance,  did  the  right  hon. 
^ntleman  suppose  that  they  were  so  poor 
in  credit  that  they  required  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  secret  rotiaglbrthe 
sake  of  maintaining  their  reputation, 
that  they  could  stoop  to  bring  in  auci 
Bill  wiw  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
not  pass  it  ? 

Mb.  OaTHORNE  HAEDY  said,  the 
lisht  hon.  gentleman  had  misunderstood 
hun.  What  he  said  was,  that  when  the 
Government  found  they  could  not  pass 
the  Bill  they  had  introduced,  they  adopted 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Government  had 
introduced  the  Bill  with  the  view  of  its  not 
passing. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  s^d,  be  certainly 
understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  snj 
that  the  Oovemment  brought  in  that  Bill 
knowing  that  they  could  not  pass  it ;  but 
Le  was  glad  the  nsht  hon.  gentleman  had 
now  tally  conveyed  to  him  what  was  his 
meaning.  But  he  could  not  help  fe<" 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  also  > 
beyond  the  limits  which  were  fairly 
allowable  to  a  memberof  that  House,  when 
he  took  upon  hia  own  responsibility  to 
assure  the  Committee  that  if  a  mejoriw  of 
this  House  passed  the  Educatioo  Bill, 
with  a  provision  as  to  secret  voting,  they 
would  find  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
expecting  the  Bill  to  puss.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  be  perfectly  entitled  to 
entertain  that  as  his  opinion ;  hut  he  had 
■>  title  to  announce  it  as  a  conviction. 


Therefore,  he  Ihonght  he  was  justified  la 
stating  that  warmth  of  the  moment  had 
characterised  some  portions  of  the  ri^it 
hon.  ^ntleman'a  speech.  However,  it  was 
much  more  pleasant  to  think  not  of  this  or 
that  isolated  eipreBsion,  but  of  the  friendly 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  tho  right  bon. 
gentleman,  and  those  who  sat  near  him, 
had  striven,  in  all  their  proceedings  hitherto 
on  that  Bill,  to  promote  the  purpose  which 
they  held  m  common  with  the  Govern- 
ment, even  at  the  expense  of  many  of  their 
individual  opinions.  He  would  endearour 
to  forget  the  matters  of  which  he  hod  felt 
it  hia  duty  to  speak,  sod  address  himself  to 
the  charges  which  had  been  made  agiunst 
the  Governmcot  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  member 
forDroitwich(SirJohnPakington).  These 
charges  were  chiefly  two.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  said  they  were  introdndng 
into  the  Education  Bill  a  proposal  totally 
inconsistent  with  education:  and,  secondly. 


that    the   matter 


LUUlllUILi    . 

vrbich  tht 


they  we 


I   thus 


thrusting  into  the  Education  Bill  t 
the  nature  of  a  serious  innovation,  which 
hon.  members  opposite  were  entitled  and 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  renst  to  the 
utmost.  He  wished  to  contest  both  these 
propositions.  There  was  '  another  point, 
relating  to  ths  amount  of  discretion  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Education  Dopwtment; 
but  that  was  a  matter  which  might  be 
easily  arranged,  end  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  Go- 
vernment contended  that  the  ballot  was, 
under  present  circumstances,  closely  and 
If^calfy  connected  with  education.  This 
was  a  Rating  Bill,  and  it  waa  necessaiy  by 
it  to  provide  means  of  election]  and  una, 
by  an  fndisaolubte  bond,  the  pToiisions  they 
were  making  for  promoting  national  educa- 
tion were  interwoven  with  the  absoiote 
necessity  of  dealing  with  modes  of  local 
election.  The  ballot  was  equally  connected 
with  the  subject  as  regarded  the  history  of 
*'■" because  it  was    admitted   that 


I  the    debate 


the   second  i 


ading 


of  the  Education  Bill  they  declared  that 
they  felt  it  to  be  abaoliitely  necessary  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  personal 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  patents 
in  these  elections,  and  to  make  that  con- 
sideration paramount  in  tbeir  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  constitutions  and  the 
mode  (rf  election  of  the  boards.  The 
pledge  contained  in  that  declaration  the 
Oovemment  had  redeemed  by  introducing 
before  the  month  of  May  had  expired  the 
provisions  which  were  nownnder  disctissioQ 
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and  which  yme  intended  to  gire  the  ntmost 
iiidn>eDdeao«  of  acticD  to  tl)ow  iriio  d«cted 
the  boanffl.  In  leplj  to  the  allention  that 
the  introdnctiini  of  the  ballot  as  t^  mode  of 
election  WBBaiiiimoTatioti,h«  would  ask,  WM 
thatBtatemeat  trneP  If  this  waa  the  first 
ottadon  on  which  secret  Totlng  wm  tued 
to  ctiTj  ont  a  particular  purpose,  then  the 
oI^ectionB  of  the  opponeiitB  ta  the  meuore 
might  be,  in  a  ereat  meaeure,  justified. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Therawere  two 
laws  on  the  statute  book  leeognising  and 

i'usti^ing  feccet  voting  in  connection  with 
ocal  and  particolar  parposes.  The  fiist 
was  the  Mete^olitan  Xiocal  Uanagement 
Act,  where  it  wss  compiilaor^,  and  the 
second  was  the  Vertries  Act,  for  the  better 
tegiUsfion  of  vestries,  where  it  was  optional, 
bat  BO  optional  that  it  micht  be  demanded 
bv  SOT  hve  ratepayers.  Now,  when  was 
this  Bill  passed  P  Was  it  a  recent  innova- 
tion— was  it  the  fruit  of  honaehold  sn&age 
— wa»  it  the  fruit,  even,  of  the  £10  house- 
holder  snf&ageP  No;  it  was  in  an  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  hot 
before  the  introdoction  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  that  this  innoratioQ  which  was  eo 
pinatlj  cmdemned  bj  some  opponents  was 
mtiodDced.  It  wss  imposBible,  under  these 
oireDmstances,  to  look  opon  the  preaant 
proposal  as  an  unheard-of  innovation,  now 
iuiught  for  the  first  time  to  be  thrust  upon 
Parlismcot.  It  wta  clear  that  the  system 
of  secret  voting  had  already  been  applied 
to  cases  where  it  wh  important  to  secure 
independence  of  election  for  purposes  of 
local  gOTemmenL  Here  wss  a  new  pur- 
pose M  local  government,  in  which  it  was 
most  essential  that  independence  of  declion 
should  be  maintained,  and,  Bccordin);lj, 
Her  Majesty's  Goveroment  had  resorted  to 
the  method  recognised  by  Parliament  before 
the  first  Reform  Bill  es  being  the  best  to 
serare  that  end.  And  had  there  been  any 
axtraordinary  demand  made  upon  hon. 
gentlemen  opponteF  He  confidentially 
aaked  them  to  admit  this,  that  they  had 
reduced  lothe  lowest  posnble  pointthe  claim 
they  made  npon  them;  they  felt  that  with 
the  great  question  of  the  mode  of  t«kiog 
Parliameatary  olectiunH  ho  dose  impHidiug, 
fhey  might  naturally  fe^  a  jealousy  which, 
however,  the  Parliament  of  William  IV. 
did  not  appear  to  have  felt — that  they  were 
called  opon  to  give  a  vote  which  might 
afterwards  be  dted  as  a  precedent  against 
them.    But  then  look  at  the  position  of  the 


Oovamment.  They  most  either  ask  hon. 
gmliemon  to  yield  Bomething,  or  they  must 
make  a  gieat^  and  as  tbejfelt,  an  imneoes- 


sary  condition  themselveB.  The?  wen 
dealing  with  a  question  in  which  the  inde- 
pendoice  of  the  ratepayers  was,  above  all 

things,  the  great  and  paramount  object 
Was  it  nnnecessarv  or  unreasosable  that  in 
Buch  a  case  they  sAould  follow  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  predominant  feeling  in 
the  House.  They  did  not  object  to  hon. 
gHitlemen  opposite  Baying  that  they  were 
opposed  to  tne  ballot,  and  that  they  would 
resist  it  in  every  form.  But  they  did  object 
to  much  of  the  language  that  had  Men 
used  ;  to  their  aaying  that  this  wae  some- 
thing moB8trau»~that  the  Bouse  was  taken 
by  Buxprise.  Why,  the  propoeition  for 
secret  voting  waaone  that  had  been  adopted 
into  the  Bill  more  than  two  months  ago, 
when  he  described  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  elections  should  be 
taken.  When  his  right  *hon.  friend  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  ent«red,  he  natorally  adopted  without 
any  check  the  principle  of  secret  voting. 
But  as  they  came  nearer  to  the  point,  they 
feltthat  it  was  their  duty  to  make  as  small 
a  demand  aa  posmble  upon  hon.  gentlemen 
oppoeite  to  reduce  their  claims  to  the  mini- 
mum, Bud  they  had  therefwe  introduced 
that  reference  to  the  Privy  Council  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppoute  described 
as  an  additional  oSence,  and  they  had  re- 
duced the  limitation  as  to  time.  He  should 
not  have  wondered  if  a  complaint  bad  come 
from  below  the  gangway,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  provisional  regulations  was 
evidence  that  the  ballot  was  not  to  be  a 
permanent  measure.  The  Government 
aaked  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
only  in  the  case  of  those  elections  that 
might  emerge  in  the  course  of  the  next  12 
montha.  Then  they  were  told  that  enor- 
mous expense  would  attend  the  working  of 
this  principle  of  secret  voting.  Was  it  not 
odd  that  the  onreformed  Parliament  of  1831 
was  not  terrified  by  this  questioo  of  expenseP 
If  they  were  not,  why  was  the  present  Par- 
liament, that  wss  elected  by  tne  free  suf- 
frsges  of  the  people  of  England,  to  be 
terrified  at  an  expense  of  which  ParHaments 
lees  popular  and  demi}cratic— no,  he  would 
not  say  less  popular,  were  not  afraid  ?  The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Manners) 
talked  of  the  election  for  the  narieh  of  St 
Pancras.  Had  the  noble  iota  ever  heard 
the  daameia  of  seoret  voting  complained  off 
The  noble  lord  said  if  that  election  had 
taken  ^ce  by  aecret  voting  it  would  have 
cost  0,000.  What  was  the  noble  lord's 
anthoDty  for  that  •tattment  P    There  wei« 
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thonmids  of  veetries  that  hsd  been  elected 
by  secret  TOting,  and  who  had  ever  heard 
of  their  being  more  ezpennTe  than 
open  sjsteia  r  He  thought  a  great  deal  of 
matter  had  been  imported  into  this  quea- 
tion  that  was  quite  unnecessaij.  He  did 
not  wondet  that  thej  should  object  to 
secret  Toting.  It  was  ^uite  right  and  fair 
that  the^  ahoold  oppoae  it.  But  there  were 
other  things  that  were  not  so — the  luiguage 
thathad  been  used — the  prophedea  of  failure 
—the  alluuona  to  what  would  be 
the  other  House.  ["  No,  no  I"]  Well,  ha 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  disdaimer;  he 
did  not  wish  to  catch  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in  the  uee  of  a  word,  though  he  must 
Mj  notiune  could  be  more  distinct  than  the 
language  that  was  osed.  ["  No,  no  I "]  If 
not  HO,  then  let  them  look  at  the 
in  itsdf.  it  wn  not  of  large  dit 
for  it  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  power 
would  be  used  before  the  time  when  the 
definitiTe  judgment  of  Parliament  would  b« 
called  for.  He  hoped  the  House  would  see 
that  the  Groremment  was  asking  the  least 
concession  that  would  be  suffident  for  the 
purpose  they  had  in  riew,  while  for  that 
purpose  the;  felt  that  what  they  voted  for 
was  a  paramount  necessity.  It  was  in  this 
spirit,  whether  the  sense  of  the  House  was 
to  be  taken  upon  it  or  not,  that  they  riewed 
it — it  was  in  this  sense  they  voted  for  it, 
■nd  they  were  anxious  to  show  right  hon. 
and  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  O^jMsition  aide 
that  they  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which 
they  had  striven  to  deal  with  this  Bill ;  but 
if  tne  proposition  of  the  QoTermnent  was 
disagreeable  to  them,  it  was  yet  in  the 
mildest  form  to  which  they  could  give  it 
effect  consistent  with  their  own  pledges. 

Mb.  OATHORNE:  HAKDY  said,  he 
wished  to  express  his  regret  for  having 
used  the  word  "contempt."  He  thought 
it  due  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
Committee  to  do  so.  That  word  did  not 
convey  his  meaning.  What  he  meant  to 
convey  was  that  he  viewed  the  quarrels  to 
which  he  referred  with  amusement  and 
indifisrence,  but  not  with  contempt. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  could  quite  feel 
after  what  had  been  B%ted  by  the  nght  hon. 
^ntleman  the  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
dl  and  also  by  the  Prime  Minister,  supple- 
mented as  it  had  been  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dizon),  what  were 
the  circumstsnceB  of  pressure  under  which 
this  change  had  been  made.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  the  position  the 
Oovemment  was  placed  in.  But  what  he 
wished  to  obeerre  wm  this— the  time  of 
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the  intiodactioii  of  this  elem«nt  of  & 
— he  must  not  fall  it  new,  astherig^tlun. 
gentleman  had  discovered  some  old  etatotee 
that  were  drawn  on  the  same  jmndpls.  He 
wae^Ad  to  find  that  the  rifj^t  hon.  gentle- 
man  was  in  'any  drcumstances  inclined  to 
look  hack.  But  what  staick  him  waa  tbv 
otter  misgiving  and  mistrust  with  wUcli 
the  Oovemment  bad  introduced  this  change. 
As  the  Bill  was  first  drawn  the  school 
boards  were  to  be  elected  on  the  tAA.  prin- 
ciple of  election,  and  the  Govemmrait  wi^v 
then  content  to  trust  them,  unless  liven 
should  be  some  statutory  departmant  to 
&ame  the  directions  laid  down  for  them. 
But,  now  that  they  had  introdaced  secnt 
vodng,  were  they  as  content  to  trust  than 
BsbeforeP  Not  a  bit  of  it  Look  at  the 
clause  passed  early  in  the  evening,  by  which 
the  Government  took  powers  to  swe«p 
away  the  boards  so  deded  by  secret  votinsj 
without  assigning  any  reason.  They  would 
not  trust  them;  but  they  took  power  to 
sweep  them  away  entirely,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  this  House.  That  was  mat 
the  Qovenmient  propoeed  to  do  with  the 
boards  elected  by  biQlot — they  took  arhi- 
tisiy  power  to  reject  them  after  thev  were 
elected.  There  was  not  a  mora  aroitrary 
clause  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  it  was 
only  introduced  into  the  Bill  at  the  same 
time  with  seoet  voting.  That  showed  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  itself  upco  the 
subject.  For  himself,  he  was  never  fond  of 
secret  voting.  He  hated  all  secret  pio- 
ceedings;  but  he  thought  this  showed  the 
mistrust  of  the  Qoveinment  itself  sa  to  the 
change.  If  the  Oovemment  could  not  trust 
its  own  Tchild,  with  what  face  could  they 
ask  the  House  to  trust  it  P  For  that  reason 
alone  he  should  refuse  to  support  this  pro- 
position of  the  Government, 

Mb.  LIDDBLL  admitted  this  was  a 
small  matter,  but  it  involved  a  large  prin- 
ciple. He  vnshed  to  ask  the  Qormmient 
what  was  the  neceesity  for  introducing'  this 
secret  principle  into  the  elections  ol  the 
school  hoatdi  F  Its  introduction  would 
give  an  impulse  to  the  movement  in  &vour 
of  the  ballot,  for  which  the  counb^  was 
not  prepared.  He  was  not  going  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  ballot.  The  people  of 
England  had  never  looked  the  pnndple  of 
the  ballot  in  the  face,  and  they  certainly 
were  not  prepared  to  admit  it  by  the  back 
door.  The  great  aigument  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot  was  that  it  produced  ■ 
tranquillity  at  dections;  but  what  reason 
was  there  for  supposing  Ihst  the  dections 
of  school  boards  would  he  anything  but 
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buqnil  and  comm^-pkee  occonencesP 
Hia  opinion  was  tlkot  tner  would  be  both 
comraoo-place  and  dull)  Dacaiiae  the  Bill 
itaelf  wa«  a  great  compromiM.  There  was 
no  Teaeon  for  mpporing  Uiat  the  freedom  of 
action  of  Uie  parents  would  in  an;  wa;  be 
reslrtiiied — that,  in  f&et,  it  wa«  impoaable 
that  an;  coercion  could  be  practised  upon 
them.  To  attempt  to  secure  tnuiquillit;  by 
secret  Totiog  vu  a  pure  niTth.  He  hoped 
the  da;  wia  distant  when  iae  ballot  would 
be  adcnited ;  but  if  tbej  were  to  have  it  let 
it  be  diacossed  openlj  and  upon  its  merits. 
If  the  voice  of  the  connbj  were  challen|red 
npon  the  (abject  he  WM  oertuB  the  majority 
wauld  be  anuBst  it. 

Mb.  OREENE  said,  the  Oppoution  had 
fairly  met  the  Goremment  on  the  Bill,  and 
tbej  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  admit, 
on  the  contideratiou  of  an  edncation  mea- 
sure, a  principle  in  no  way  connected  with 
it,  and  which  the;  felt  to  be  an  evil  of  U)e 
greatest  magnitude.  IfaParliamentofEing 
William  IV.  was  benighted  enough  to  adopt 
a  Kll  introducing  the  ballot,  all  he  could 
aaywaa  that  be  much  regretted  it.  The 
boD.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
had  lectnred  the  Opposition  for  what  he 
termed  their  desire  to  atop  the  progreaa  of 
the  Bill.  If  he  (Mr.  Greene)  represented  a 
borough  BO  dark  as  Birmingham  he  should 
feel  he  was  doing  wrong  in  stopping  it  for  a 
moment;  but  he  had  the  happiness  of 
representing  a  town  in  which  the  Bill  would 
not  be  required,  because  there  they  educated 
«Tery  man,  fiom  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
Gentlemen  below  the  opposite  gangway 
talked  when  it  suited  their  purpoee  of 
rusioK  the  working  man  to  the  position  of 
an  independent  member  of  sodefy,  and  now 
they  spoke  (^  him  as  needing  the  protection 
of  secMt  TOting.  He  did  not  want  to  make 
a  stalking-horee  of  the  working  men  of 
England ;  but  be  said  tbey  gave  meir  votes 
as  mdependently  as  any  member  in  that 
House.  If  they  wished  to  lower  the  moral 
standard  of  the  country,  they  would  resort 
to  secret  Toling,  which  he,  for  one,  hated 
evmi  in  a  club,  and  whenever  he  adopted  it 
he  invariably  disclosed  afterwards  how  he 
had  voted.  The  thing  must  be  checked  in 
the  bud ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  hen. 
members  on  his  side  of  the  Bouse  would 
continue  that  debate  and  adjourn  it  That 
propoation  was,  he  beheved,  brought 
forward  merely  to  please  members  below 
the  <9paeite  mogway.  Where  the  carcase 
was  there  the  birds  of  prey  gathered 
togaUier;  and  he  hid  observed  that 
evening  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  had 


been  early  in  their  attendance,  hoping  that 
there  would  be  a  division,  while  gentlemen 
on  his  die  of  the  House  were  at  dinner.  If 
they  were  to  have  the  ballot,  let  it  be  put 
forward  fairly  and  honestly  on  its  own 
merits. 

Mb.  KEWDEGATE  siud.he  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the 
ballot  into  the  Bill,  and  he  complained  of 
the  Govemment,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
and  thoee  below  the  gangway,  having 
acceded  to  it.  The  Government  were 
about  to  render  &&  Bill  agreeable  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmin^am  by  intro- 
ducing the  ballot  into  it  He  viewed  with 
interest  any  manifestation  of  independence 
on  the  Govemment  side  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  glad  the  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham felt  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  Government, 
because  it  was  a  revival  in  his  person  of 
the  character  for  independence  which 
that  town  bad  hitherto  maintained. 
The  hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill  was  likelv  to  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain^  but  tnere  was 
little  chance  of  the  prmciple  of  secret 
voting  being  adopted  br  the  House  of 
Lords.  Although  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  professed  himself  a 
neophyte  with  respect  to  the  ballot,  he 
must  remind  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
that  at  one  time  there  was  no  more  earnest 
opponent  of  it  than  the  right  hon.  gentle- 

D,  and  he  was    sure    the  right  hon. 

tlemsn  would  forgive  bim  for  reminding 

1  that  it  was  the  non-adoption  of  the 
ballot  by  the  vestries  under  the  Act  of 
William  IV.  that  Lord  Falmerston  relied  on 
showing  how  distasteful  the  ballot  was  to 
the  people  of  England.  The  ballot  was 
invariably  introduced  when  the  once  Badi- 
cal,  but  now  the  Liberal  section  of  the 
House  was  short  of  a  ay.  He  bad  seen 
the  question  wax  and  wane,  but  never 
perseTered  in  in  earnest,  and,  notwith- 
etanding  Ur.  Berkeley's  annual  exertions, 
the  principle  had  never  been  adopted.  He 
further  objected  to  the  introduction  of  such 
a  prindple  into  the  Bill  after  it  had  been 
read  a  second  time.  Once  provide  the 
machinery  in  eveiy  parish  for  taking  the 
ballot  in  these  minor  elections,  and  they 
would  be  told  every  time  the  question  was 
brought  forward  inth  reference  to  Parlia- 
mentan  elections  that,  as  the  expense  had 
been  incurred,  they  had  better  t^  it 
When  be  saw  hon.  members  examming 
those  neat  boxdi  that  had  been  exhitdted 


U,:,-i:PdbyG00gle 


The  Chairman.         [Ctnaamz — Cohhonb.]      Lord  John  Manmrs. 

cotioQ  Depwbnent  nrnj  Iroixi  tints  t»  time  ty 
order  prescribe,  and  the  Educatioo  Depaftmeot 
may  appoint  Or  direct  the  appolotioent  Of  any 
officers  TtqnUile  tor  Uw  puipose  ntiwhtilmtiiiii : 
Fnnvided,  TbU  any  poll  (bkll  b«  talran  by  ■ 
secret  ballot,' 
be  there  Bclded." 

Mr.    BERBSFOBS    HOPE    inqiiired 
whetiier  it  im  eoiapetent  now  to  mora  tke 
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in  tliot  House  foi  taking  tiie  bsUot,  oad 
stadjiug  how  thsT  might  coooeal  ho-w  they 
gare  their  votee,  na  wished  hon.  memben 
shooid  be  compelled  to  poichue  one,  and 
lisve  it  in  bis  own  house,  so  that  John  the 
footmui,  Sollj  the  cook,  and  Jane  the  honse- 
maid,  might  one  by  one  ejeiy  Saturday 
use  it  as  s  means  of  expressing  their  choice 
of  precedent  for  the  enaaiag  week.  The 
bftllot  woe  a  principle  alien  to  the  purpose 
of  the  nieuure,  and  Ihey  were  perfectly 
justified  in  using  erery  means  to  defeat  it. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOIiSTER  esid,  he  wished 
to  know  how  the  chairman  proposed  to  put 
the  qnestjon  F  The  QoTemment  accepted 
the  motdou  down  to  the  end  of  paragi&ph 
30. 

Thb  CHAIBMAN  Bud,  the  proposal  of 
the  hoD.  bftTonet  (Sir  Chailes  Liilke^  was 
to  ledve  out  from  the  word  "held,"  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  Bules  (Election  by  a 
Council),  to  the  end  of  wftgraph  30  of 
the  General  Bules,  in  order  to  insert  the 
Winds — 

"  At  such  time  and  in  such  mumer,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  as  the  Edu- 
cation Department  may  from  time  to  time  by 
order  prescribe,  and  tbe  Education  Deportment 
may  appoiat  or  direct  the  appointment  of  any 
officersrequisiteCor  thepurpose  of  Bucb  election; 
Provided,  That  any  pall  shall  be  talcan  by  a 
secret  baUot." 

LoBQ  JOHN  MANNERS  asked  for 
some  explanation,  as  those  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  wished  (o  vote  against  the 
baUot  were  in  a  great  difficult  as  to  how 

'Toe  chairman  md,  if  the  words 
npon  which  the  question  was  put  were 
struck  out  the  Committee  would  be  held  to 
have  assented  to  the  omiseion  of  all  the 
words  the  hon.  baronet  now  proposed  to 
omit.  The  question  would  then  be  put  to 
insert  the  words  which  the  hon.  baronet 
the  member  for  Chelsea  proposed,  and  it 
would  after  that  be  open  to  the  noble  lord  to 
moTe  the  omission  ot^  any  paragraph  down 
to  paragraph  30.  Ou  the  other  baud,  if 
flie  Committee  should  refuse  to  omit  any 
of  the  words  which  the  hon,  baronet  pro- 
posed to  omit,  the  question  harinz  bsen  put 
only  on  the  S  rst  words  it  would  be  open  to 
the  noble  lord  or  auy  hon.  member  to  move 
the  omission  of  any  of  the  subsequent  words. 

Questioii,  "  That  the  words  <  on  the  pre- 
scribed day '  stand  part  of  the  schedule," 
put,  and  ntgaiktd. 
.   Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 

'  At  such  lime  and  In  such  manner,  and  ia 
accordaoce  with  sucb  r^ulationa,  as  the  Edn- 


thattli» 

'provided "  be  omitted. 

The  chairman  said,  the  Committee, 
in  assenting  to  the  ominion  of  the  words 
named,  bad  "virtual ly  aseented  to  the 
omisuoD  of  all  the  words  the  hon.  baronet 
the  member  for  Chelsea  proposed  to  omit. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  insert  the  words  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  and  that  amendment  wm 
open  to  amendment. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  sud,  he  wished 
to  make  some  Tcthal  sjnendment  in  the  hon. 
baronet's  amendment.  He  would  move  to 
insert  before  "appoint"  in  line  3,   "by 

Amendment  amended  accordingily. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  moved,  after  the 
word  "  election,"  in  line  4,  to  insert  "  to  do 
all  other  necessary  things  preliminary  or 
incidental  to  such  election." 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  asked  fbt  some 
explanation  of  the  reiy  vague  words  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  insert. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  Uiey  were 
intended  to  give  the  Education  Deportment 
power  to  conduct  the  few  dections  that 
might  be  necessary  between  this  time  and 
next  year.  

Majoe-Oekbeal  Sm  PERCY  HER- 
BERT wanted  to  know  whether  that 
included  any  arrangement  inddental  to 
election  by  ballot  called  "  stuffing  tbe 
books." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  could 
not  answer  the  question,  as  he  had  never 
before  heard  that  expresaian. 

Loan  JOHN  MANNERS  add,  that  the 
words  showed  not  only  how  piovisionsl  the 
arrangement  was,  hut  how  extremely  un- 
wise it  was  for  the  Government  to  fcoce 
this  matter.  Thai  was  an  additional  reason, 
if  any  were  required,for  reasling,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  this  attempt  to  force 
the  ballot 

Ameadment  amended  aceoidingly. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  pre^and 
amendment,  after  the  word  "election," 
in  line  4,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  Provided, 
that  any  poll  ehsll  be  taken  by  a  aecrot 
ballot."— (Afr.  Smrftrd  J'      ' 


iv.Goo^^k' 
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Question  propoMd,  "That  tbe  word 
'  proTided '  stsna  pfui,  of  the  proposed 
amendment "  

Mb.  W.  E.  FOKSTER  explained,  that 
althongk  the  word  "secret''  still  stood  in 
the  amendment,  bis  hon.  friend  had  assented 

Coi.^L°WILSON-PATTEN  wanted 
to  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
going  to  Tote  on  the  question  that  there 
shoTild  be  B  poll  by  ballot  ? 

Mn.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  said,  the  objec- 
tion tftken  to  the  word  "  secret"  wii!i,  that 
it  raised  the  question  of  tbc  Idnd  of  ballot. 
A  ballot  might  bo  compulsorily  secret,  or  it 
jni^ht  not,  and  the  uoTemment  did  not 
wish  to  riuae  that  point.  The  question 
that  would  be  before  the  Committee  was, 
whether  the  poll  should  be  taken  by  ballot 
or  not? 

Me.  COWPER-TEMPLE  asked,  whe- 
ther, if  the  word  "secret"  were  omitted, 
the  right  hoo.  gentleman  would  agree  to 
insert  the  word  "'public." 

Mn.  HEYGATE  aaid,  ho  thought  the 
discusuon  which  had  t^en  place  would 
suffice  to  show  that  the  Government  hod 
made  a  great  mistake  in  introducing  this 

«uestioD,  becaose  up  to  that  moment  the 
iommittee  were  advancing  rapidly  and 
happily  to  a  conclusion  ;  very  many  mem- 
bers on  his  aide  of  the  House  haricg  sacri- 
ficed their  cherished  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  the  progress  of  the  maosure  and 
of  arriving  at  an  amicable  conclusion  on  a 
very  diiBcult  matter.  It  would  not  be 
denied  that  many  of  thcni  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  so  greftl  a  change,  yet,  havinp 

i  Government  wished 
a  rapid  settlement  of  the  subject 
they  ihould  withdraw  that  change  and  fall 
back  upon  the  old  mode  of  voting,  for  the 
changehad  no  connection  with  the  Hill, 
audits  introduction  by  the  Government  was 
an  element  of  discord  which  might  well 
have  been  avoided.  He  trusted  that  his 
right  hon,  &iend,  who  had  throughout  thu 
progress  of  tlie  measure  shown  luch  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  would  again  consider 
this  question, before  pressing  itto  a  division. 
VieconNT  GALWAY  said,  he  wished  to 
see  the  Bill  paseed,  and  having  on  all  occa- 
sions voted  with  the  Vice-President,  ho 
r^retted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 


vemment  did  not  altogether  like  the  pro- 


necessity  for  so  greftl  a  change,  yet,  b 
sacrificed  their  opinions,  they  nnd  n 
meet  a  question  which  sought,  by  f 


poaed  ballot,  for  they  bad  residved  to 
suggest  that  the  word  ''  secret "  should  be 
omitted.  He  should  like  to  hear  &om  the 
noUe  marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Hartinfl;- 
ton)  whether  the  word  "secret"  was  intbe 
Parliamentary  Elections  Bill,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  it  out 
of  that  measure. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  ho  fully  appredated 
the  feelings  of  hon.  members  oppo^te 
when  they  desired  that  the  bullot  snould 
not  be  made  part  of  the  law,  still  more 
fully  did  he  understand  the  feelings  of  those 
who  wished  that  there  ehould  be  a  complete 
ballot,  while  he  was  most  strongly  opposed 
to  tbat  method  of  ballot  which  was  not  to 
be  secret.  Treating  the  ballot  as  a  remedy 
for  an  evil,  he  would  accept  it  or  entirely 
discard  it  j  for  if  he  were  sick  and  a  phyai- 
danswthim  apotion,  he  might  take  it  or 
I  he  mi^ht  refuse  it,  but  be  could  not  be 
!  right  m  taking  only  half  of  it  The 
'  Government  asked  the  Committee  to  give 
powers  to  the  Education  Boards  to  employ 
!  not  a  secret  ballot,  but  one  in  which  it 
.  might  be  disclosed  how  an  elector  had  re- 
corded his  vote.  It  was  against  such  a 
.  method  that  he  prot«sted,  and  it  waaadr 
mitted  that  the  Committee  could  not  now 
\  discuss  this  question.  Ron.  members  op- 
1  posite  might  easily  state  their  objections  to 
I  the  ballot  j  but  it  was  difficult  to  express 
'  opposition  to  a  mode  of  eemi-ballot,  because 
hon.  members  might  be  unable  to  show  how 
they  wished  to  alter  the  law  in  order  to 
render  security  unnecessary.  He  should 
be  unwilliugly  compelled  not  to  vote  oa 
the  proposition  now  before  the  House,  and 
therefore  wished  to  justify  that  course. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  whether, 
if  hon,  members  were  first  asked  to  vote 
upon  the  words  "  that  any  poll  shall  be 
taken  by  a  secret  ballot,"  the  Government 
would  afterwards  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
to  omit  the  word  "secretP"'  That  form 
seemed  to  him  to  ho  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient and  clunij>y,  besides  whicli  be  had 
a  recollection  thst,  when  the  Committee 
bad  once  passed  any  proposition,  those  who 
had  carried  it  weie  apt  to  say  that  the 
House  had  assented  to  a  principle.  He 
did  not  wish  to  hear  that  said  when  the 
right  hon.  sentleman  proposed  to  abstract 
the  word  "secret,"  thereby  weakening  the 
proposition;  and  he,  thererore,  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  Committee  assented  to  the  pro- 
r'Uon  now  before  it,hon.  members  wonU 
considered  to  have  pledged  themselvee 
on  the  fubject  of  secret  yow%  P 
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Tkb  CUAIRUAlf  uid,  U  wu  nut  for 
him  to  aaj  vhti,  interpretation  hon.  mem- 
bers should  put  upon  the  words  of  anj 
proposition  that  was  submitted  to  tbem. 
It  was  nowproposad  to  omit  the  words 
"ProTided.  That  any  polIsbBll  be  takeubj 
a  secret  ballot,"  and  the  questioa  he  shoald 
pDt  was  on  tile  first  word  only.  If  the 
Committee  negatived  that  word  thej  would 
be  held  to  have  negatived  all  tbe  aubse- 
jjnent  ones,  and  to  have  assented  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge 
UniTendty  (Mr.  BereaTord  Hope).  On  the 
othei  hsJid.  if  tbe  Committee  decided  that 
the  word  "proTided"  should  stand  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  thej  i^ould  not 
have  precluded  themselves  from  amending 
the  subsequent  words,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  open  to  an;  bon.  member  to  propose 
the  omission  of  tbe  word  "  secret.'' 

CoiANBL  BARTTELOT  sud,  he  was 
wiziouB  that  the  Oovemment  should  have 
one  night  of  calm  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  Committee  in  order  to 
decide  whether  they  would  talie  half  the 
petion  or  not.  H&  therefore,  moved  that 
tbe  ehurman  ahoula  report  progress. 

Uotion  made,  and  question  proposed, 
*'That  the  chunnan  do  report  progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  ait  again.''  —  {CoUmti 
HarUtht.) 

Mb.  QLADSTONE  aaid,  he  could  hardlj 
believe  that  the  hon,  and  gallant  member 
was  serious  in  his  propositiaii.  The  Com- 
mittee bad  now  arrived  at  the  only  point 
which  remained  for  discussion,  and  if  the 
lion,  and  gallant  member  thought  that  the 
-Committee  might  arrive  at  a  decision 
which  was  adverse  to  him,  bo  would  have 
an  opportunitv  of  chaUengiiig  that  decision 
at  another  st^  of  the  BUl.  The  Govern- 
ment proposition,  which  had  been  before 
the  House  for  di  weeks,  bad  been  modified 
to-ni^hC,  but  modified  in  such  a  way  as 
10  brmg  it  nearer  to  the  views  of  tbe  non. 
and  gallant  gentleman.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  at  this  late  period  of  the 
sasdoD,  he  thought  it  would  be  tbe  dut^  of 
the  Committee  to  utterly  resist  all  motions 
intended  to  consume  the  remainder  of  the 
Qveniug  and  waste  valuable  time ;  and  he 
felt  confident  that,  if  the  motion  was  per- 
severed in,  tbe  hon.  and  gaUant  gentleman 
would  fail  in  obtaining  the  support  even 
«f  those  among  whom  be  sst^ 

Mb.  I)ISBA£LI  said,  be  bad  also  sup- 
posed that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  passing 
an  Education  Bill  which,  on  the  whole, 
enlisted  ^e  respectful  sympathies  of  both 
sides  of  the  Bouw.    It  was  remarkable, 


Mr.  Ditratli.  [Committeb— Commoitb.]  Mr.  Diiraeli. 

however,  that  Her  U^eitj's  OovenuBest 
bad  been  able  to  excite  pasmona  at  the  lad 
moment.  This,  he  thought,  was  quite  aa- 
necessary.  Tbe  right  boo.  gentlenum  tnlv 
remarked  that  this  plan  had  been  befoi«thi 
Committee  for  a  considerable  time ;  botth* 
light  hon.  gentleman  bad  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  it  had  been  greatly  modified  ia 
some  of  its  meet  important  features,  sad 
for  himself  be  was  bound  to  say,  in  reapco 
of  the  Hubject  now  before  them,  that  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  detennination  <e 
the  part  of  the  Oovemment  to  aak  then 
to  dedde  on  a  great  prindple  of  politic 
by  a  side  wind,  by  remitting  to  »  qua*- 
tion  which,  of  ul  otbei^  widely  ea- 
listed  the  sympathies  of  aJI  wctiona  and 
parties  in  the  country  working  for  a  oom- 
moo  end,  another  subject  upon  which,  do 
doubt,  great  coDtrorerHy  existed.  But  thii 
measure  of  education  nad  even  to-ni^it, 
as  he  had  leaned  to  his  surprise — for  be 
had  thought  it  was  pretty  well  eafe  and 
settled — received  considerable  changes  and 
modifications;  and,  under  the  dream- 
stances,  he  could  not  think  the  motion  of 
his  bon.  and  gallant  fiiend  the  member  for 
West  Sussex  (Colonel  BartUlot)  ao  ill- 
timed  as  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  ^ipeared 
to  imagine. 

Question  put 

The  Committ«e  (ficwM.— Ayes  138: 
Noea244;  Uajori^JOS. 

Question  put, ''  That  the  word '  Provided  * 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  amendment." 

The  Committee  dwided : — Ayes  331 ; 
Noes  I6S ;  Majori^  79. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Ad»m>':P. 
AUen,W.  S. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
ArmitBtecKLO. 
Ayrton,  right  him.  A.  S. 
Ajtoun,  R.  S. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Bainei,E. 
Baker,  R.  a  W. 
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LoKD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
should  move  the  oniUsion  of  the  word  "  a  " 
for  the  purpose  of  ftfterwards  inaerting  the 
woids  voting  paperi."  He  had  voted 
with  his  r^ht  hon.  friend  (Mr.  W,  E. 
Forster)  niffht  after  night,  and  he  coald 
not  express  now  deep  was  his  regret  that  at 
the  eleventh  hour  auch  an  unfortunata 
element  should  have  been  introduced.  He 
hoped  that  DO  person  would  be  found 
imputing  motives  to  those  who  felt  them- 

'    :s  bound  to  take  up  a  position  of  painful 


Mk.  W.  E.  FOBSTER  said,  the  Q<mic- 
ment  would  agree  with  tJie  ooble  ]sai 
oppoate  in  omitting  the  word  "•,"  tKcatty 
for  reaaona  which  he  bad  already  etatod 
they  propoeed  to  omit  the  worde  "aseetet.' 
He  mnat  be  allowed  for  the  s^e  afhiaovr 
position,  and  as  havioe  chai^  of  the  Bil. 
to  state  that  while  be  did  not  in  thr. 
slightest  degree  blame  hon.  mendi^ 
opposite  in  voting  against  the  ballot,  era 
though  limited  in  ita  ojieration  to  me  jve 
it  was  hardly  fair  u^on  him  when  ^ 
expressed  surprise  at  his  now  propoairg  .: 
the  part  of  the  0  ovemment  the  luneadmuu 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  nx  w(^ 
ago,  and  to  which  the  Qovemmeiit  warv 
pledged  to  snch  an  extent  that  he  Aoah 
almost  have  forfeited  his  personal  bonec 
if  he  had  neglected  to  bring  it  fbrwtK 
Seeing  that  the  Committee  was  now  mad 
more  full  than  it  had  been  at  an  eailiH 


hostility 

support  secret  voUng,  aa  it  was  contraiy  to 
the|sy8lem  which  had  been  the  honoor  and 
glory  of  England. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
amentoient,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  a,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words  "  voting  papers."— 
{Lord_Oaud  liamilloii.) 


the  worda  "  a  secret,"  was  not  because  tfer 
did  not  intend  to  secure  9ecre4;j,  for  tix; 
intended  to  secure  auch  a  ballot  aa  wnU 
give  the  foUut  fmteetxia  to  th»  ^Mb 
mm  intimidation,  Irat  becaoae  the  ktu  . 
baronet  opposite  had  by  a  stxange  can-  ' 
struction  of  the  worda  discovered  that  thn  | 
meant  a  ballot  which  must  be  secret,  ntbs 
than  a  ballot  which  might  be  secn4.  Ih^ 
did  not  loolf  forward  to  a  sham  baUnt  bat 
one  that  would  protect  all  who  needed  ft 
in  recordins  their  votes.  With  regard  to 
the  particular  amendment  under  consdin- 
ation,  the  Ooverament  a^paed  with  the 
noble  lord's  proposal  to  omit  the  word  **  a." 
ViscotTNT  SaNDON  aaid,  that  having, 
in  common  with  others  on  that  aids  of  the 
House,  supported  the  EducatioB  Biil  very 
cordiaUy  for  some  time,  giving  np  mmy  of 
their  own  predilections,  and  laying  ande 
points  of  din'ercnce  at  some  sacrifice  oCtheii 
own  feelings,  he  felt  that  they  had  a  joit 
right  to  be  greatiy  grieved  on  that  iTiva»^ 
He  must  entirely  demur  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  cslling  upon  the  Committee  t' 
decide  apropos  of  the  Education  Kl 
the  great  and  important  question  of  the 
I  ballot.  They  were  distinct  queatiaaa,  and 
the  former  should  not  have  been  btoi^hl 
before  them  in  an  indirect  maimer,  fat 
they  were  surprised  to  a  certain  ext«t 
into  that  debate.  Greatly  as  he  approved 
of  tlie  ICducation  BiU,  ha  yet  tnoufHit 
it  iv.irt  .-o  important  not  to  Mvo  mstteic 
of  this  wei^-ht  and  character  treated 
incid''n tally,   at    had    been    done    in     tlu-" 
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iiutuice,  that  be  ebould  feel  jiutified  in 
.-  nieing  anj  opporition  in  hie  paver  to  the 
(^  progress  of  the  BHl,  on  account  of  entirely 
^  Axtnneous  matter  having'  been  intioduced 
'    ittto  it. 

Mb.  BIRLEY  aud,  he  folhy  agreed  with 
".  the  views  jostezpiesaedbjhiBDoblefiiend. 
~  This  was  not  so  mncli  a  ^uestioD  of  the 
■      ballot  ai  of  the  confusion  mto  which  the 

Bill  bad  been  thrown.  The  Vice-President 
. ,  of  the  CouncU  had  been  obliged  to  Ibbts  a 
~,    most  despotic  power  in  tho  hands  of  the 

Plirj  Council.  Tike  Committee  ought  to 
;'    have  time  given  it^  further  consid^atioo 

of  the  question. 
*=        Mr.  R.  TORRENS  said,  on  a  question 

-  of  this  importance,  it  waa  of  all  things 
'^'    necesear;  that  the  Committee  should  have 

-  a  clear  underetanding  aa  to  what  they  were 
''  about  to  vote  uptm.  He  therefore  called 
"■'  upon  the  right  non.  gentleman  the  Vio*- 
"    President  of  the  Otmncil  to  ezjrfeun  to  the 

'  Committee  in  a  more  detailed  and  distinct 
: '  manner  than  he  had  done  wbat  he  meant 
<  by  a  ballot  Which  was  not  to  be  secret.  He 
'-  also  wished,  befc«e  he  recorded  his  vote,  to 
have  explained  to  liim  what  poadble  advan- 

-  tagethe  Government  could  expect  from  a 
J<  system  of  ballot  which  was  not  secret.  The 
-3  liallot  was  looked  u^n  as  a  remedj  for 
t(  intimidation,  undue  influence,  and  oorrup- 
I?  tion ;  but  how  was  the  desired  ol^ect  to  be 
ic  aecured  if  secrecy  were  not  preserved  f  By 
'-  leaving  out  the  w(«da  "  a  secret "  the  r%ht 
'.  hoD.  gentleman  certainly  laid  himself  open 
H  to  the  charge  that  he  had  repudiated,  Uiat 
1     the  ballot  proposed  would  be  a  eham.    He 

could  not  support '  the  Government  in  this 
nttUer,  unless  he  were  aamred  that  the 


and  corruption. 

Mb.  BRODItICK,  who  rose  amid  cries 
of  "  Divide,"  said,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
bo  accused  of  having  trespaaaod  undoly 
upon  the  time  of  the  Committee  or  of  the 
itouae.  lie  entirety  concurred  with  the 
observations  of  the  noble  lo»d  the  member 
for  Liverpoot  (Visconnt  Sandon).  His 
opinion  was  that  the  Government  had 
thrown  RTeat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
pasnng  of  the  measure  by  their  attempt  to 
introduce  a  principle  into  voting,  whim  he 
beKeved  would  never  receive  the  miction 
of  the  peopk  of  this  country. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  a '  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  amendment." 

The  Committee  divU»d;—\jw  IB7; 
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Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Grant,  Colonel  hon.  J 
Graves,  a  R. 
(itttj,  LieuL-Colonel 


PaUngtoDgH.  hn.  Sir  J. 

Pslk,SirL. 

Parker,  LL-Cotonel  W. 

Patten,  rt  bon.  CoL  W. 

Pell,  A. 

Percy,  Earl 

Pbipps,  C.  P. 

Powell,  W. 

Baikee,  H.  C. 

Read,C.  9. 

Ridley,  M.  W. 

Round,  J. 

Ssckville,  3.  O.  S, 

Sandon,  Viscount 

Sclater-BooUi,  G. 
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Selwin  •  Ibbetaon,   Sir 

H.J. 
Seomiour,  H.  de  G. 
8mitii,H. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Slarlde,  J.  P.  C. 
6ykas,C. 
I^rlor,  rl  bon.  Colonel 


Tolten 


Vance,  J. 
WsterhouaeiS. 
Well^.W.  E. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
WheelbouBe,W.S.J. 
Wilniot,U. 
Wise,  U.  C. 
Winn,  B, 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Wjnn,  Sir  W.  W. 


e,J. 


Hamilton,  Lord  C 
Timior,  E.  lindsay,  hon.  Colonel  C. 

Amendment  propoaed  to  the  proposed 
■mendment,  to  leave  out  tlieword  "secret" 
(Mr.  Wiaiam  Edward  ForiUT.) 

Thk  chairman  said,  it  wi    .    , 

'  amend  the  proposed  ftmendmant  bv 
;hji the  word  "secret"  before  "bsUot. 

Sm  LAWRENCE  PALK  uked  whttt 
was  meant  by  that  amendment  He  midet- 
atood  that  the  balbt  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  voter  from  the  connequsDcee  of  hit 
TOte,  and  how  ooald  it  do  that  unlaw  it  was 

Thb  Mabhubss  of  HAHTINaTON 
said,  he  wished  to  utter  a  word  aa  to  the 

term  "secret."  His  hon.  fi^end  the  member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  R.  Torrens)  i 
taken  if  he  suppoaed  that  by  omitting  the 
word  "secret  the  OoTemment  m«ant  to 
sa^  that  the  ballot  could  not  be  kejtt  secret. 
Hu  rif^ht  hon.  Mend  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  had  explained  seTeial  times 
thatSTening  that  the  word  "secret"  was 


(Sir  Charles  Dillce)  it  did  bear,  the  inter- 
pretation of  limiting  the  ballot  which  was 
Buggeetedunderthat  clause  to  aballot  which 
was  absoiutelj  secret  For  himself,  be  had 
stated,  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  on  Parlia- 
mentai;  Elections^  that  there  were  different 
kinds  of  ballot,  differing  in  the  degree  of 
secrecy  attached  to  them.  It  would  he  Terr 
easy  to  adopt  a  mode  of  voting  that  would 
secure  absolute  secrecy,  so  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  malpiacticBS  connected 
with  an  election,  it  could  not  be  discovered 
in  favour  of  which  candidate  the  fictitious 
votes  had  been  given.  The  ballot  which 
the  Oofemment  had  proposed  for  Parlia- 
mentaiy  elections  was  one  of  a  totally 
different  character,  and  admitted  of  a 
scmtiny  being  applied  as  easily  as  in  the 
case  of  an  open  system  of  voting.  That 
was  the  kind  of  ballot  which  the  Govem- 
ment  would  prefer,  and  they  did  not  wish 

a  any  words  in  that  Bill  to  pledge  the 
luse  upon  so  little  discussion  as  it  was 
posuble  to  give  the  matter  that  evening  to 


the  adoption,  even  for  that  Umited  pmom, 
of  any  particular  mode  of  ballot  Tfism- 
fore,  thev  now  proposed  to  omit  the  wad 
■'  secret ;"  and,  although  it  appetfed  to  be  ' 
new  to  the  House,  it  did  not  at  all  fdlov 
from  the  omisaiou  of  that  word  that  the 
ballot  should  sot  be  secret 

ViBCOUNT  GALWAT  asked  the  nobk 
marquess  whether  the  ballot  ^raa  to  be 
opeaP 

Qoeation  put,  "  That  the  word  ■  secret' 
stand  part  m  the  propoeed  amendmant.'' 

The     Committee    dividtd: — Ayes    47; 
Noes  288;  MAJ<m^241. 
AYES. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Anstrutber,  Sir  B. 
AjtoiiQ,  R.  S. 
Beaumont  S.  A. 
Btewar,  Dr. 
Campbell,  H. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 
Cave,T. 

Crftuhird,  E.  H.  J. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 

Dill«Tfn,  L.  L.  layior,  r.  a. 

Diion,  G.  Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 

Downing,  M'C.  Torrens,  W.  T.  Ji'C. 

Gdwards.  H.  Vivian,  U.  U. 

Eykyn,  B,  Wedderbum,  Sir  D, 

FawceMj  H.  Whalley,  G.  H- 


Moraaa,  O.  O. 

Ogiivy.SirJ. 

PaltSirU 

Plimsoll,S. 

Rklutd.B. 

SuBuelsoD,  H.  B, 

Shenriff,A.C. 

Simon,  Hr.  Serieant 

8miUi,E. 

Stuart  Colonel 


fT 


W. 


Grove,!.  1 
IIoare,a[rH.A. 
Hurst  B.  II. 

Kinnurd,  hon,  A.  F. 

Luah,  Dr. 

Macfie,  R.  A.  James,  U. 

Mellor,  T.  W.  TorrenB,  B. 

Monk,  C.  J. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  aaiJ, 
this  was  not  the  period  of  the  d^t,  nor 
was  this  the  time,  for  introducing  die 
questioii  of  the  ballot  He  would,  then- 
fore,  moT«  to  report  progress. 

Motion  made,  and  question  propoeed, 
"  That  the  chairman  do  report  procrest^ 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  — (Str  Jamet 
JSSphitatone.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  reminded  the  hon. 
mntteman  that  they  bad  not  only  discusead 
luring  nearly  the  whole  evening  the  qnes> 
tion  of  the  ballot,  but  they  had  voted  upon 
it  by  decided  majorities:  and  as  the  qiie«- 
tion  was  now  disposed  of,  he  was  not  awue 
that  any  other  motion  would  ariae.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  baronet  would 
not  persist. 

LoBD  JOHN  MAI«NERS  said,  he  roee 
at  the  same  time  as  the  hon,  baronet  ^ir 
Charles  Dilke)  for  tjie  purpose  of  moving 
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1,  which  would  realljr  tum  the 
qnestion.  The  Committee  had  yusi  elimi- 
nated secrecy  from  the  ballot  They  had 
now  oniy  to  ao  one  step  iiirther  tud  elimi- 
nate baUot  from  the  rotiiv.  The  word^ 
hy  which  he  propoeed  to  do  that  was  by 
moving  to  omit  the  word  "  ballot "  for  the 
piu-poBe  of  inserting  "the  method  now  in 
force  for  the  election  of  guardioDB  of  the 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  rise  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
fiTst  Hinist^T,  to  consider  tiie  position  in 
which  the  Committee  is  placed  with  reftard 
to  the  proposition  before  it.  In  deaHn^f 
with  the  education  question  we  had  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  difficolt  of  qnestions 
— more  difiicult,  I  believe,  than  tne  Irish 
lAnd  Bill,  or  even  the  Reform  Bill,  for  all 
the  rehgioQB  prejudices  of  every  section  in 
the  comitry  were  enlisted  in  the  disciusion. 
I  cannot  help  feelins  that  these  difficoldeN 
were  quite  enough  lor  even  the  most  ambi- 
tious Minister  to  contend  with,  and  con- 
^dering  the  mode  in  which  the  proposals 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  been 
received  by  the  Houae — that  on  all  aides  we 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  obstacles  and 
to  iocilitBtathepragiesaof  the  Dill,  I  regret 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  introduce  another 
element  of  difficulty,  that  one  of  the  most 
disputed pointsofcontroversyof  the  present 
diay  should  be  brought  in  at  the  &g-«nd  of 
the  measure,  and  that  there  ghonld  be  the 
appearance — I  hope  it  is  only  the  ap- 
pearance— of  obtainingthe  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  it  in  a  manner  so  objectionable. 
Acquitting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  any 
intention  of  that  kind,  which,  I  aro  sore, 
is  foreign  to  his  DAtnie,  we  find  onraelres 
in  this  poffitioa  —  We  encountered  diffi-  ■ 
coities  with  regard  to  the  education  I 
^nestion  which  at  one  moment  appeared 
insurmountable,  and  when  a  succeatfiU 
conclusian  oppean  at  hand,  owing  not 
merely  to  the  abili^  of  the  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  measure,  but  also  to  the 
excellent  temper  and  diwretion  of  the 
House  on  both  ndes,  this  new  difficulty, ' 
which  I  think  very  much  to  be  regrettea, ' 
has  been  brought  before  us.  The  right  hon.  I 
gentleman  must  see  that  his  propcstjon  | 
does  not  please  a  majority  of  Uie  House, 
and  the  late  division  showed  that  there  is  a 
considerable  section  of  his  constant  sup- 
porters who  do  not  approve  it  I  think, 
therefore,  that  in  deference  to  a  feeling 
which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  conndering  the 
critical  state  of  foreign  affiurs ;  and,  con- 
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mdering  also  the  state  of  public  bntineas. 
and  the  great  desirability  that  we  shonld 
now  proceed  in  a  manner  to  show  the 
unanimity  of  Parliament — the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might,  with  perfect  diMity  and 
m  a  temper  becoming  a  powerful  Minister, 
refrain  from  pressing  t\irtAer  a  proposition — 
which,  as  I  may  remind  the  Committee, 
was  not  contained  in  the  original  meaaure~ 
which  is  an  unhappy  innovation,  and  wtdch 
has  prodoced  an  nnfortunate  discord  at  a 
time  when  I  with  many  others,  believed 
that  a  considersble  measure  cS  national 
elementary  education  was,  so  far  as  thu 
House  is  concerned,  about  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  Again,  though  it  ia  not  a 
class  of  considerations  upon  which  I  care 
to  dwell,  a  Cabinet  Minister  must  recollect 
the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  will  be 
diseumed  in  "another  place."  Whed, 
therefore,  we  have  to  ofieud  many  prejudices 
in  this  Houae,  and  have  no  doubt  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and,  aa  I  hope,  to 
surmount  in  "another  place,"  why  lobo- 
doce  into  a  House  almowt  unanimous  upon 
the  general  question  a  matter  of  political 
cantroversy,  which  has  already  led  to  much 
discord,  and  which  mav  prepare  for  us 
difficulties  in  "  anothn  place"  at  a  period 
of  the  session  when  it  ia  most  decorable 
that  all  elements  of  difference  between  Uie 
Houses  should  cease.      Sir,  I  hope 


Lwu    uvujii»   oaujiu   mouw.       air,    a    jiope 

the  right  heu.  gentleman  will  find  it 
couostent  with  his  duly,  not  to  preai 
this  questioo,  but  allow  the  elections  to 
be  conducted  as  originally  proposed,  and, 
among   the   latepayen,    In. 

-  Let 

mtry, 

that  which  waa  contemplated  by  the 
Qovenunent  in  thair  caiginal  Kl^  and 
which,  under  all  the  circmnstaDCea  of  the 
case,  will  meet,  mme  generally  than  the 
one  proposed,  the  views  and  wishes  of 
Parliament. 

Ms.  GLADSTONE :  I  acknowledge  the 
mildneas  of  the  language  in  which  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  has  made  his  demaad  upon 
the  Government,  and  if  I  am  unable  to 
accede  to  the  demand  I  trust  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  say  anting  which  wiU 
make  a  refusal  more  disagreeable  than  it 
must  be  from  its  own  nature.  The  case 
stands  thu»— During  the  diacusaiona  on  this 
Bin  this  is  not  the  iirst  occasion  upon  which 
we  have  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties 
and  to  give  serious  offence.  When  these 
occasions  have  arisen*we  have  never  been 
I  troubled  and  hindered  in  our  course  bv  any 
of  those  more  »e""  ' 
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to  the  dignity  of  tha  Oovennaent  which  it 
may  be  Bometimes,  unfortunately  mttxataxy 
to  take  into  -view.  We  hare  found  it  unne- 
ce^uy  to  &n  back  upon  uiyconmderationB 
of  that  kind,  and  we  have  simply  ulced 
what  was  OM  dntT  with  regard  to  the  great 
pubbc  intenBta  uiTolred.  Upon  each  of 
these  occanona  what  we  hare  endeavoured 
to  do  has  been  this — We  hare  etriTen  to 
Tedoce  to  a  minimum  the  cause  which  was 
in  dispute  between  ouraelTes  and  thoee  who 
difier  from  us.  That  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  endeavouied  to  meet  the 
debatea  on  the  second  reading  and  the 
amendments  subsequently  introduced  into 
the  BilL  It  is  not  in  our  power  now,  or 
"n  former  occanons,  altogether  to  lemove 
•a  of  difference.  We  have  had 
to  encoantei  &om  many  valued  friends  ob- 
jections to  the  course  we  fslt  it  our  duty  to 
adopt  similar  to  those  now  made  by  op- 

Cnta,  who,  as  I  fully  own,  by  their  con- 
on  this  question  have  merited  eveiy 
con^dention  at  onr  hands.  But  the  pos> 
tion  we  now  occupy  is  precisely  that  in 
which  we  have  stood  before,  only  with 
reference  to  diSerent  persons.  We  have 
shown  our  dispoidtion  to  meet  the  views  of 
hon.  members  oppoaite,  by  reducing  to  the 
character  of  a  proviaoDiu  sud  tempoivy 
regulation  the  adoptica  of  the  pnndple 
^  which  we  propose  to  introdnce  into  the 
BilL  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  we 
have  encumbered  the  measure  with  a  great 
poUtical  difficulty.  I  ventnte  to  question 
the  justice  of  tliat  criticism  ;  because  the 
princi^  of  secret  votri^,  with  reference  to 
local  SectionB  for  particnlar  porpoeeB,  is  a 
IKinciplewhichalreadyhasitsplaM  upon  the 
statute  book,  and  formed  no  political  diffi- 
culty  when  thus  enacted.  X  admit  that  yoo 
may  now  rwse  further  debates  upon  the 
predse  tenns  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
frame  this  portion  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  think 
I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that,  ao  far  as 
regards  the  simple  rec^nition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  secret  voting  for  elections  of  a  local 
character,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  en- 
cumbered the  Bill  with  a  political  dilBculty, 
at  least  with  one  which  can  be  reckoned  a 
political  innovation.  K,  then,  we  are 
aiud)le  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  we  have  not  been  in  the 
least  unwilling  that  there  should  have  been 
a  full  discussion  of  the  question.  We 
shall  make  no  complaint  if  the  discussion 
is  renewed  bereaiter ;  but  we' can  only  now 
take  the  course  we  have  taken  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill — reduce  the  ran^  of 
controversy  within  the  nanowESt  limits. 


and  aUde  in  the  last  Ksort  bj  what  oar 
public  duty  seems  to  demand. 

Questira  put. 

The  CommittEe  dirtdtd  :—-kjts  114; 
XoesSlO:  Majority  80. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  baUol,** 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  the  method 
DOW  in  force  for  the  election  of  guardianf 
of  the  poor." — (^LordJolm  Mmmtn.') 

Mk.  W.  E.  FOEUJTEE  sud,  he  tho«^t 
this  was  Bubstantially  the  question  on  whicli 
they  had  already  divided  when  they  divided 
on  the  motion  with  reference  to  voting 
papers.  He  merely  wished  to  recall  tlu 
tact  to  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord,  who 
could  not  wish  to  divide  the  Committee 
twice  on  the  same  qoestian. 

QueatioQ  put,  "that  the  word  'ballot' 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  amendinent" 

The  CommiUee  (teriM.— Ayes  196; 
Noes  137  ;  Bfajority  60. 

Snt  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBBrSOK 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  as 
a  steady  supporter  of  his  Bill,  to  sopport 
die  amendment  he  was  aboat  to  move — 
that  after  the  word  "  ballot"  these  words 
should  be  added — "  but  the  votes  ^ven 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  rate- 
payer." Afl  the  word  secret  was  givan 
up,  there  conld  be  no  objection  to  hii> 
amendment. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  propoaed 
amendment,  after  the  word  "bulot"  to 
add  the  words  "but  the  votes  given  ah^ 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  ratepajar." 
(Sir  JUmry  StbDiit'IU>atim.'i 

Ub.  SCLATER-BOOTH  obaerred,  Uiat 
the  Act  of  Wilham  IV.,  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  reftarred,  impoacd  no  obUgation  od 
the  inspectors  of  the  voting  p^ieis  to  malie 
any  secret  of  them  after  they  were  delivered. 

Sm  HfiNBY  UOARE  appe^ed  to  the 
Oppositian  to  accept  the  proposal  in  favour 
of  the  ballot  as  utt  fait  aeeompH,  and  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  go  to  "  another  place," 
where  th^  might  hope  that  it  would,  be 
deprivedoftheobjectionafale feature  they  so 
much  disliked. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  sud,  that  it  wv> 
now  proposed  to  convert  the  woTd"balIot" 
into  a  mockeiv.  With  regard  to  what  had 
fallen  from  uie  hon.  genUeman  opposite 
Olr.  Sclater-Booth)  he  had  to  say  that  by 
ihe  Act  of  1831  the  inspectors  went  for- 
bidden to  open  the  votmg  pap^trs  when 
delivered,  which  was  the  only  time  whea 
they  cQuld  be  identified  with  the  Totei. 
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LoKD  JOHN  MANNERS  fiaked,  whe- 
ther the  Vice-President  could  name  nny 
poriflli  where  the  Act  of  William  IV.  had 
been  put  in  opemtioD. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  swd,  that  they  were 
placing  ID  the  hands  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, by  the  proTinon  onder  which 
ft  Bcralinj  was  to  l>e  made,  the  eztraordi- 
nary  power  to  cancel  uy  election, 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB  eaid,  he  was  not 
Kwan  of  anv  paiuh  where  thej  Act  of 
^^U^mlV.hadbecii  pntia  (^eraUon;  but 
•  taheeqaent  compulsory  Act  of  the  18  &  19 
Viet,  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis, 
and  it  wu  probably  in  the  metropoliH  alone 
that  this  election  would  occur.    There  was 


^Ten.  It  was  said  that  extraordinary 
powers  were  now  asked  for;  but  the  Qo- 
vemment  only  took  powers  for  one  year, 
und  not  for  the  purpose  of  prejadging  the 
ballot  question,  but  becauie  they  were 
obliged  not  to  let  the  wheels  of  the  system 
stop  during  that  year. 

Hb.  COLLIBS  Mid,  he  hoped  if  this 
amendment  was  not  carried,  another  would 
be  moved  to  make  the  ballot 


The  Committee  tfiniiwf.-  — Ayes  03; 
Noes  187 ;  Majori^  89. 

Motion  mad&  and  qoeetion  propoied, 
"That  the  chairman  do  report  progress, 
nnd  ^  leaTe  to  At  tgtaB."~{3fr,  Arthur 
Gii»a.) 

Quectiou  put  . 

The  CommittM  dicidtd .- —  Ajw  90; 
XoealTS;  Majority  88. 

Xa.  VANCE  said,  he  had  not  until  this 
wenina  giTea  a  vote,  because  he  thought 
the  Bill  contained  principlea  which  ought 
not  to  be  extended  to  Ireland  next  year. 
He  could,  however,  no  longer  restrain  bim- 
Aelf.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  a  good 
(leal  more  hiudneaa  on  the  paper,  and  as  be 
understood  that  the  Dablin  City  Voters  | 
IHsfrancbisement  Bill  was  to  be  tmiuBht  on  i 
itbout  3  o'clock,  be  thought  it  woiDd  be  i 
better  that  the  llonse  should  now  adjourn.  | 
He  moved,  in  conoluuon^  that  the  chair-  i 
man  do  now  leave  the  chair. 


tlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  had  fully 
expressed  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  the  Bul  would  now  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  If  the  boa.  member  for  Armagh 
(ill.  Vance)  pressed  his  motion  to  a  divi* 
sion  he  should  be  compelled  to  vote  agunst 
it 

Sib  GEOSOE  JENEINSON  said,  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  abandon  their 
iutentiou  of  incorporating  the  principle  of 
vote  by  ballot  in  the  Bill. 

ViflcouNT  QALWAY  said,  he  thought 
the  Oovermnent  might  compromise  the 
matter  by  confining  the  ballot  to  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  was  opposed  to 
treatiiig  the  metropohs  in  an  exceptional 
manner. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  A'ctArf.- —  Ayes  82; 
Noes  171 ;  Majority  89. 

AIb.  HIBBEBT  suggested  that  the  ballot 
should  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 

Sovisions  of  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  ISO,  the 
etropoUtan  Government  Act. 

Mb.  GAWLEY  moved  to  amend  the 
proposed  amendment  by  inserting  the  words 
"in  any  district  in  which  the  ratepayeia 
shall  BO  determine." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  to  add,  aflertheword  "hulot," 
the  words  "in  any  district  in  which  the 
ratepayers  shall  so  determine."  —  (Mr. 
CawUs.) 


chair." — (Mr.  Vattee.) 

Mb.  K.  N.  fowler  regretted  the 
decision  to  which  Her  Majes^p's  Govern- 
loent  had  come  lo  mix  up  the  ballot  with 


Mh.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  already 
stated  that  the  intention  of  Government  was 

to  introduce  the  principle  of  secret  voting 
into  the  election  of  local  boards,  and  he  could 
not  accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Salford  (Sir.  Oawley).  This  was  the 
first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Government  to  office  thut  the  majority  of 
the  House  had  had  to  maintain  a  conflict 
with  a  minority.  He  had  before  this  given 
I  way  after  one  division;  bnt  there  were 
I  cases  in  which  the  public  business  was  of 
I  Buch  importance  as  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
I  majority  to  assert  its  just  rights.  He  was 
not  going  to  dictate  to  the  House;  but  his 
Djunioa  personally  was  that  the  present  was 
a  case  in  which  the  majority  should  parsist, 
leaving  the  question  of  which  eide  wa.'< 
right  and  which  wrong  to  the  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  country. 
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LoBD  JOHN  BIAKNEBS  wd,  he  «u 
of  opinion  that  the  oouuti;,  when  it  read 
to-morrow  what  had  occatrad  in  the  House 


should  lie  defeated,  on  the  OoTemment 
wonld  rest  the  Tesponsibility. 

Hb.  COLLINS  eug^ested  that  the  ballot 
be  taken  according  to  the  pioTimoDB  of  the 
Vestries  Act 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  nid,  lie  was  perfecU; 
wilUng  to  gire  an  unprejadiced  comdera- 
tioo  to  the  suggestioii  of  the  hon.  member 
fUr.  Hilibert),  and  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  it  OD  ningiug  up  the  report  to- 

""^!"'henrt  SELWIN-IBBETSON 

sud,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  close 
with  the  pro^toeal  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. His  Bide  of  the  House  had  made 
sufficient  proteet  against  the  ballot,  and 
the;  ought  now  to  look  to  the  pMsing  of 
the  Bill. 

Vs.  J.  LOWTHBR  moved  that  the 
■diairmau  report  pH^reaa. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed, 
"That  the  chairman  do  rmwrt  piwress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  — (Mr.  Jama 
Lowthar.') 

Sib  JOHH  ESHONDE  said,  he  thought 
it  was  not  creditable  to  tha  House  to  keep 
~ie  Prime  Miniat«t  in  such  a  position.    He 


wonld  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  riab 
eentleman  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
of  the  O]^osition,  and  leave  his 


supporters  to  fight  the  battle. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  could  not 
reconsider  the  principle  of  ballot ;  hut  be 
wou^  promise  a  carefiil  consideration  for 
any  othei  ptoposaL 

Question  pnt. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Aves  64  ; 
Noes  161 ;  Majority  97. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed, 
"  That  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair."— (afr,  Sugh  Sej/moar.) 

Question  pat. 

The  Committee  divided .-  —  Ayes  66  ; 
Noes  lei ;  Majority  lOG. 


1    queetian    proposed, 

;  do  report  pngresB, 

and  ask  leave  to  sit  agun." — (Afr.  P.  W. 


Cartwright.) 

Quesliouput. 

The    Committee    Prided :  — 
Noes  160;  Majority  101. 


Motion  mads,  and  queation  prapcMd, 
"That  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair."— (3fr.  Cidnit.) 

Qnestiim  put^ 

The  CommitiM  ditidad:  —  Ayta  30; 
Noes  148 ;  M^ority  118. 


and  ask  leave  to  at  agun.*' — f«r  Ferey 
SumU.) 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  d»MU.-  — Ayes  19; 
Noes  144 ;  Majority  125. 

KU,  as  amended,  to  be  reported. 

The  Clerk  Aeaietant  informed  the  House 
that  Mr.  Speaker  was  unable  to  TBSame  the 
chidr  during   the   present  mttii^  of  the 

Whereupon  Mr.  Dodaon,  the  Ch^rman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
took  the  chair  as  Deputy  Speaker,  pursuant 
'    the  standing  order. 

Bin  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  7\iadag  nezt^  at  two  of  t^ 
clock,  and  to  be  pritOed.    [KIl  S18.] 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Juls  I9th,  1870. 

ELEHENTABY  EDUCATION 

(re-committed)  bill — [bill  218.] 

.  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fhrtttr,  Mr.  Setrttarjf  Brme.) 

CONBIDERAnOH. 

Bill,  as  amended,  eontidered. 

Mb.  DICKINSON  rose  to  move  a  new- 
clause,  lie  explained  that  there  were 
many  parishes  luge  enough  to  muntain 
one  good  school  but  not  to  maintain  two ; 
that  in  most  of  them  the  Church  of  England 
school  was  the  largest  and  best ;  that  con- 
ditions imposed  by  deed  upoatho  nianagen 
drove  the  minoritr  of  Dissenters  to  !et  up 
a  rival  Echool ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
enable  the  managers  to  get  rid  of  these 
conditions,  and  so  concentrate  the  peconiaiy 
resources  of  the  place,  economise  teaching 
power,  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
education  for  all  the  children.  With  this 
object  he  moved  to  insert,  after  Clause  23, 
the  following  clause : — 

(AHeratlon  of  reenlations  aSecting  managers, 
&c.)_ 
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meitt,  tod  with  the  oooMiit  of  itU  partieB  whose 
content  bmj  be  requirad  by  tbe  Education 
DBpHtment,  tiler  any  ngulMuns  to  which  the 
manigenent  of  tuch  bokioI  ma;  be  subject, 
■Hirhing  »dj  tpecial  qualification  or  diigualifi- 
<alion  to  the  office  of  a,  manager  or  teacher  ef 
such  mJiooI,  or  giving  any  person  not  bein^  a 


CIauw  hrougkt  up,  and  read  the  fint 

Hb.  GATHORNE  hardy  sud,  he 
would  like  to  know  what  the  right  hoo. 
geatleman  th«  Vic»-FiMideiit  thought  of 
Uiia  clause  F  To  him  it  Memed  to  be 
altt^ther  mineowiinry,  ngud  being  had  to 
the  tffOTiooii  coDtaioed  in  the  2Sbd  cImih. 

Ha.  W.  E.  FOKSIER  sud,  he  could 
not  my  that  the  cUuse  wm  neoeawry ;  but 
neither  did  be  think  it  would  be  injarioua. 
It  aeemed  to  him  that  the  22iid  clsuae, 
taken  in  oonineolion  with  the  24th  dauM, 
wu  laSdeDt  foe  the  puipoae.  At  the 
same  time,  he  saw  no  objectioD  to  the 
clAuae. 

Motion  made,  and  qneation  put,  ''That 
the  aaid  dauae  be  now  read  a,  second  time/' 

TbeHoDaedKTiiM.— A7ea86j  Noei63; 
Majority  33. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  addad. 

Sm  GEORGE  JENKINSON  rose  to 
move  the  following  clause  : — 

(Exemption  from  rating.} 

"  In  an^  oase  where  a  public  elemental? 
school  exists  at  the  tine  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  in  any  dnty  conatttuted  ecdesiaatical  dis- 
trict, and  where  sucb  school  fulfils  all  tbe  con- 
diticms  nqoirsd  bj  this  Act  aa  to  maaage- 
ment  and  efficjenc^,  and  is  suBBcient  for  the 
wants  of  the  district,  and  where  such  school 
has  twen  built  and  maintained,  and  continues 
to  be  maintained  b;  private  and  voluntary 
funds  (except  the  amount  derived  from  tlie 
diUdren's  pence,  and  the  Uovernment  giant  in 
did},  the  person  or  persons  who  thus  msintain 
such  BCbool  in  so  emctanC  state  b;  such  volun- 
tarj  funds,  shall  not  be  UsbLe  to  be  rated  in 
respect  □(  anj  land  or  property  within  such 
district  to  the  support  of  any  other  school  In 
anj  other  pert  of  the  same  parish.* 


•C! 


to  the  right  hon.  gentlei 
President  of  the  Council  to  mitigate  the 
stringency  of  the  power  of  rating  by  tb^ 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  this  clause.  If 
his  right  hon.  fheod  would  gire  this  subject 
his  fun  consideTation,  be  would  see  Ihe 
(ilause  would  not  injure  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  but  would  render  it  more  efficient.  If 
it  were  rejected,  the  effect  would  be  that 
a  vast  number  of  the  voluntary  schools  now 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  extinguished. 


He  would  put  a  case — which  he  knew  to 
be  no  imegmuy  one — of  a  pariah  which 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  lA 
the  outlying  districts  had  prorided  for 
iteelf  a  new  church  and  school.  These 
schools  Ailfilled  all  tbe  reqoirements  of  this 
Bill;  they  were  for  the  education  of  the 
children  in  their  district  and  were  in  no 
sense  private  schools.  What  be  proposed 
was  that  these  outlying  districts,  being 
thus  provided  with  schools  in  toe  tim 
meanii^  of  the  Act,  should  not  be  catted 
upon  to  pay  the  rate  necesesj?  ibr  the 
central  part  of  the  parish,  in  wliioh  case 
the;  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  school 
rates  twice  over.  In  that  case  he  was 
a&aid  the  parties  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  schools  in  the  separated  eccle- 
siaslical  districts  would  withdraw  their 
subscriptions  and  leave  those  schools  to  be 
supported  by  the  rates,  when  they  would 
baye  leee  to  pay  than  they  now  did  in  sub- 
scriptions. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  hoped 

the  hon.  baronet  would  excura  him  if  he 
I  declined  to  enter  at  any  length  again  into 
;  tbe  argument  why  he  could  not  Euicept  this 
j  clause.  It  bad  been  debated  over  and  over 
Bgwn,  and  tbey  could  not  renew  the  argu- 
ment aa  its  present  stofre.  The  question 
of  dividing  parisheB  had  been  debated,  and 
it  had  been  decided  that  in  this  matter  of 
education  it  was  impossible  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  definition  of  parishes.  The 
question  of  ezemptiiiK  tbe  subscribers  to 
voluntary  nchools  had  i>een  discussed  on  the 
motion  of  tbe  rixbt  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley),  and  It  was  found 
that  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  Committee  against  it.  According 
to  the  hon.  baronet's  proposal  a  man  might 
escape  the  rate  altogether  by  giving  a  mere 
nominal  subscription  to  a  voluntary  school 
Mb.  CANPLISU  said,  if  these  sub- 
scribers to  the  voluntary  schools  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  rates,  than  the  schools 
woulo  practically  become  rate-aided  schools. 
SmCnARLl'S  ADDERLEY  said,  that 


well.  It  had  been  stud  that  private  charity 
did  not  exempt  a  man  from  the  poor  rates; 
but  he  might  remark  that  poor  rates  had  k 
tendency  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  privata 
charity;  and  ne  was  satisfied  that  tlu 
tendency  of  this  Bill,  as  it  stood,  was  to 
convert  all  the  voluntarr  schools  of  the 
country  into  rate-uded  sdooU. 
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KIb.  MELL Y  buA,  he  thoneht  the  opan- 
tion  of  thu  Bill  would  be  the  reverse  of 
djTing  up  the  streama  of  private  charitj. 

He  believed  that  the  power  of  control 
which  the  inajUigers  of  volunUrj  schoob 
hod  orer  them  would  ol  wajB  induce  wealtbj 
and  benevolent  persona  to  support  them. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACn  aaid, 
he  hoped  bis  hon.  friend  would  press  this 
clause  to  a  division.  He  believed  that 
if  some  such  provision  as  the  clause  pointed 
to  weK  not  made,  the  voluntATj  achoola  of 
the  kii^om  would  soon  be  dried  up.  As 
to  the  statement  that  this  cUuse  would 
allow  those  who  gave  a  mere  nominal  sub- 
BcriptioD  to  be  exempted  from  the  rates,  he 
did  not  think  that  would  foUow  from  the 
dsuse,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  very 
sbingent  manner. 

Lord  KEI^EY  sud,  that  if  the  district 
waa  already  provided  with  the  means  of 
education  tnere  would  be  noneed for  ante. 

Sib  QEOBGB  JEiNKINSON  eipltuned 
that  his  clause  referred  to  a  divided  parish, 
where  one  division  had  dc«e  its  duty  and 
the  other  had  not ;  and  the  object  of  his 
clause  was  that  the  division  wliich  had  done 
its  duty  should  not  be  called  on  to  contri- 
bute for  the  division  wliicb  bad  not. 

Mr.  COLLINS  supported  the  clause. 
Suppose  the  not  very  uncommon  case  of  a 
parish  conlainfaiK  two  outljing  towTiehipa, 
with  an  agricultural  district  between  the 
two  towns,  which  had  little  in  conmion 
between  them  eicept  the  sccident  of  being 
included  in  the  same  parish — in  such  a  case 
they  ought  to  be  treatod  separately. 

l&B.  DIXON  said,  he  hoped  the  Oovem- 
nicnt  would  not  consent  to  the  clause. 
They  had  heard  much  of  the  benevolence 
and  chsritv  of  the  subscribers  to  the  volun- 
tary schools,  and  h&  for  one,  was  willing  to 
believe  in  thst  charity;  but  it  would 
appear,  from  the  arguments  of  hon.  gentle- 
men oppodte,  that  that  cbari^  was  only  a 
pretext  to  escape  the  rates. 

Mb.  J,  G.   TALBOT    said,    the    hon. 

Kntleman  did  not  understand  the  clause, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  individual  sub- 
scriptions. What  the  clanae  provided  for 
waa  thifl — that  where  a  district  was,  or  was 
declared  bj  the  echoel  commissioners  to 
be,  eulBciently  provided  with  education, 
that  district  uiould  not  be  called  to  bel]i 
another  district  that  had  not  done  its  duty, 
noiply  from  the  fact  that  both  were  in- 
cluded 


difficulty  that  used  to  occni  in  chnrdi 
rates.  It  was  the  constant  complaint  □(  an 
outlying  district  that  when  they  bad  pro- 
vided a  chnrch  for  themeelvas  thf^  wen 
still  called  upon  to  provide  church  rates  for 
the  mother  church.  The  same  injustice, 
substituting  a  school  tat«  for  a  church  -nie, 
was  about  to  be  perpetrated  under  thifl  KIL 

Motion  mode,  and  question  put,   "  Tliat 
the  sud  clause  be  now  reada  second  time.'' 

The    House    dwiJW.— Ayes   "0;    Noes 
120;  Majority  50. 

Mr.  M' ARTHUR  moved,  in  Claiue  8, 
page  4,  at  end  of  clause,  add — 

"Provided  there  shall  be  (n  every  dia&ict  one- 
such  school  which  is  conducted  in  aocordaaoa 
with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  lat  and 
2Dd  sut>«ect]ons  ot  Clause  7  ot  tliis  AcL.* 
The  effect  would  be  that  if  there  waa  vbus 
school  only  in  a  district  it  would  not  oane 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed, 


every  district  one  ^uch  schoel  which  is  » 
ducted   in   aocordaiiQe   with   the   regulktians 
contained  in  the  1st  and  Snd  sul>-MC(ions  ot 
Clause  7  of  this  Act"— (Jfr.  WATtiivr.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  observed,  that 
the  proposal  had  already  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. No  school  would  receive  any 
Parliamentary  grant  which  did  not  aoeept 
the  conditions  of  the  7tb  clause  in  tefemca 

the  Cooedence  Clause.    The  penal^  on. 


such  a  achoot  would  be  that  it  would 
rec^ve  no  public  monev,  and  they  might- 
rely  on  it  tl^t  there  would  be  very  teweuek 
schools. 

Mb.  VERNON  HABCOURT  Bad,  tliare 
might  be  but  one  school  in  th«  parieb,  aikd 
that  without  a  Conscience  Claiue,  and  ho 
Baked  where  was  the  justice  of  requiring- 
the  children  of  Dissenters  to  attend  that 
achoot  or  no  school  at  all  P  He  wanted 
some  security  that  there  shoilld  be  a  public 
elementary  school  in  every  district,  with  & 
Conscience  Clause. 

Mk.  WINTERBOTH  am  asked  if  a  child 
could  be  compelled  to  attend  a  non-efficieot 
school? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  repUed  that  no 
child  could  be  compelled  to  attend  any  but 
a  public  elementary  school.  The  responn- 
biiity  would  be  on  the  Education  Depart- 
I  mi^nt  to  refuse  aid  to  an  uuBuitabte  ecbooL  * 
I  Lord  JOHN  M^VNNERS  said,  he  hoped 
'  the  Government  would  not  accept  the 
:  amendment,  Bv  doing  so  thev  would  be 
practically  ignonng  5,W0  or  0,000  schools 
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now  (pviDR  a  atrand  education  to  the  pooi 
children  at  the  countij,  and  which  had 
been  so  long  engaged  in  that  excellent 
work. 


TheUoumdividedi—AjeaOa;  XoealCS; 
Majority  102. 

Mk.  STEVENSON  moTed,  inCIauae  11, 
line  8,  aftei  "hoard,"  inseit  "or  with 
respect  to  any  horoaeh  by  the  councU."  Aa 
the  cUose  now  stood  the  partiea  to  pnt  the 
Act  in  motion  by  applying  to  the  Education 
Department  were  tbe  ratep^era,  who  were 
toaelecttheschoolboard.  HepropoBedthat 
it  ahonldbe  left  as  it  atood  orinnaUy  in  the 
Bill,  and  that  in  any  borongh  the  Town 
Gonndl  ahonld  have  powei  to  pnt  the  Act 
io  motioD. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  was  qaite 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  aa  an 
alternatiTe.  It  iraa  rery  deairable  to  leave 
theinitiatiTe  inthebandaof  the  paiiahionera, 
and  it  might  be  beneficial  to  give  the  initia- 
tive also  to  the  Town  Oouncu  in  borougha. 

Amendment,  aa  amended,  agrtedto. 

M&.  M'AItTHUR  moved,  in  Ulauie  14, 
page  0,  Una  4,  after  "  legulauons,"  insert — 


instruction  in  tbe  school^  and  that  no  clei^yma: 
or  minutei  ot  an;  religious  denomination  or 
member  ot  an;  reUsious  order  sball  be  eligible 
to  be  appointed  a  acnool  teacher." 
The  ^leat  object  of  the  ffiU,  as  he  nnder- 
atood  it,  was  to  give  nnsectarian  educatdoo 
in  rate-aided  schools;  hut  it  would  he 
impoffiible  to  give  that  education  if  those 
who  were  in  holy  ordera  or  the  miniatera 
of  various  denommations  were  allowed  to 
take  their  rank  as  teacheta  in  these  schools. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pngeS,  line4,  after  the  woTd"reeu1aUons,' 
'-  - — rt  the  words  "  ProTideil  alwnja.  That  no 


be  eligible  to  be  appoinl 
(Jfr.  iPArtkur.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  worda 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  aud,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  nis 
amendment.  It  related  to  a  point  which 
the  department  would  have  to  consider ; 
but  if  this  amendment  were  inserted  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  miffht  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.    The  firat  part  of 


the  amendment  must  be  laft  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  school  boards ;  and  as  to  the 
sec^  part  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
define  what  waa  a  minister,  for  Wealeyan 
local  prvchera  and  members  of  the  Society 
of  Fnenda,  who  followed  secular  occupe- 
tions  and  also  addressed  their  co-re  ligionists 
on  the  Sabbath,  might  be  said  to  be 
ministers,  and  yet  could  hordlv  be  con- 
sidered unfit  to  act  as  school  teacners. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tvi&drtaen. 

M11.CAWLEY  moved,  in  Clause  Ifl, 
lino  29,  to  JeoTfl  out — 

"  And  every  act  or  omission  lA  any  memtwr  of 
the  school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by 
tham,  or  any  person  under  the  control  ot  tbe 
bKird,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  permitted  by  the 

in  line  32  inclusive.  This  would  be  a  final 
clause,  and  if  the  principle  contuned  in 

these  words  were  admitted  into  oui  legisla- 
tion  we  should  sap  the  foundations  of  every 
board  and  council  acting  in  the  nature  of  a 
corporate  body.  Without  these  words  the 
clause  gave  absolute  power  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  decide  on  any  question 
as  to  whether  a  achool  board  had  or  had 
not  complied  with  its  regulations.  If  these 
worda  remained  the  school  board  would  be 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  any  manager, 
teacher,  or  sngle  member  of  the  board  who 
chose  of  his  own  free  wiU  to-  violate  the 
rules  laid  down  Iw  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. If  the  rulea  were  broken  by  any 
auch  person,  even  against  the  wiahes  of  the 
school  board,  that  board  would  be  held  to 
be  in  debult,  and  could  be  ousted  from 
their  place. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line  29, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  and  "  to  the 
word  "  board,"  in  line  32,  both  inclusive. — 
(Jlfr.  Oncfcy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  to  be  left  out  atand  part  of  the 


EF^' 


Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  swd,  he  was 
informed  that  the  retention  of  the  worda 
referred  to  was  absolnlely  necessary  in  order 
to  work  the  clause.  The  school  board 
must  be  held  to  be  respontdble  for  the  acta 
of  their  servants ;  if  not,  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  any  school  board  to  defeat  the 
clause  altogether. 

Lord  JOIIN  MANNERS  said,  the 
clause  as  it  stood  went  further  than  merely 
to  make  the  school  board  responsible  for 
the  acta  of  its  servants.  It  made  tbe  whole 
board  re^Kinsible  f<«  the  acta  of  every  single 
member. 
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Hb.  HEITLEY  Bud,  thu  enrioQi  ttate  of 
thipge  might  reaalt  if  the  clause  lemiined 
in  its  ^treeent  ahnpe ;  if  a  manBger  did  any- 
thing m  absolute  contradiction  of  the  ordeia 
aod  will  of  the  school  board,  that  board 
-would  be  held  to  have  eanctioaed  and 
approred  it.  How,  then,  could  a  school 
boecd  djsmiis  a  tnanager  for  doii^  that 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  declared  thej 
bad  MJictionedP 

iia..  BKUCE  aaid,  no  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  a  school  boaid  in  a  case  like  that. 

Me.  OATHORNE  H.iRUY  sud,  there 
wae  no  option  in  the  matter.*  The  word 
"shall"  made  the  clause  imperative, 
not  optjooal. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toilhdraviit. 

Mb.  OANDUSH  moved,  in  Clamse 
page  8,  lines  4  and  5,  to  kave  out  "  in  the 
month  of  November."    As  the  cbiue  stood 
no  proceedings  could  be  taken  under  the 
Act  to  acquire  land  compuleorilj,  except  ~ 
the  month  of  November.    The  adoption 
his   amendment   would  enable    the    pi 
liminacy  steps  to  be  taken  in  soch  a  case 
at  any  time. 

Ma.  W.  E.  F0R3TEE  said,  he  wouU 
accept  the  amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  io. 

Mb.  CAWLEY  moved,  in  Claiue  22, 
page  tl,  to  leave  out  lines  13,  14,  and  16. 
The  objection  hi  the  clause  was  that  as  it 
stood  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  managers 
of  a  school  to  transfer  the  school  to  the 
school  board  without  the  sanction  of  the 
trustees  in  whom  the  school  might  be 
vested.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
school  managers  had  merely  been  created 
by  the  Revised  Code  for  the  purposes  of  the 
annual  grant,  and  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
give  them  the  power  of  overriding  the 
trustees. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11,  line 
13,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  The  "  to 
the  word  "  Section,"  in  line  15,  both  in- 
clusive.— (Mr.  Catetmj.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  work  ihe  clause  without  the 
retention  of  the  words  which  were  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out.  IIo  would,  however, 
endeavour  to  meet  the  views  of  the  hon. 

Sntlemao    in  another  way    by   inserting 
e  words — "  after  the  expiration   of  sii 
months." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  ailhdraam. 
Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Mb.  OAWLET  moved  to  have  out  sB 
the  words  from  line  29  to  line  84,  indnMre, 

on  the  ground  that  they  gave  to  lie 
managers  of  a  Toluotary  school — whetJwr 
the  legal  interest  in  the  school-hooae  or 
endowment  was  vested  in  them  or  in  eona 
penou  as  trustee  for  them  or  the  school — 
absolute  power  to  convey  to  the  Bcbool 
board  all  such  interest  in  the  achool-hfrase 
or  endowment  aa  was  vested  in  them  or  in 
Uie  tnislee.  He  greatly  objected  io  giving 
eudi  a  power  to  an  nndafined  body  id 
managers,  who  might  be  here  to-d^  and 
away  to-morrow. 

Amendment  proposed,  io  pege  11,  line 
29,  to  leave  out  from  the  woid  "  whea  "  fat 
the  word  "arrangement"  in  line  34, both 
incluave. — (dfr.  C'owley.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  n«mtted 
he  could  sot  anee  to  the  jvopMal  of  the 
hon.  member.  If  the  words  were  omitted, 
great  obstades  might  be  thrown  in  the  -wav 
of  the  transfer  of  the  schools ;  and  for  aU 
practkaJ  purposes  he  believed  that  sufficient 
sai^uards  had  been  provided,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  evil  against  which  it  was 
sought  to  gnard- 

Hr.  BIRLEY  said,  the  regnktioos  of 
the  Revised  Code  restricted  the  choice  ot 


much  power. 

Mb.  HINDE  palmer  wid,  the  aectioii 
they  were  ilia-iiMing  merely  eupplied  the 

machineiT. 

Lord  JOHN  M.\NNERS  said,  that  m 
settling  the  pievioua  clauses,  they  had  con- 
ceded uie  pomt  between  his  hon.  friend  and 
the  Government. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  BiU,"  put,  and 
agreed  Io, 

Mb.  M'LAREN  moved,  in  Clause  23, 
line  4,  after  "aame,"  to  inwrt — "and  to 
pay  fees  for  teaching  blind  children  to  read 
in  such  schools,"  the  obj^t  being  the 
admisHian  of  blind  children  to  schools  for  d 
special  kind  of  instruction,  and  the  applic*- 
tion  of   a  portion  of  the  rates  for  that 

Stirpose.  The  practice  was  adopted  in 
cotland,  where  the  usual  payment  was  £^ 
a  year,  and  the  blind  children  had,  it  was 
found,  been  much  benelitcd  morally  by 
mixing  with  other  chiMien  of  their  own 
age  who  were  not  similarly  afflicted. 

Amendment  propoeed,  in  page  IS,  line  4, 
dter  the  word  ^  same,"  to  insert  the  words 
"and  to  pay  fees  for  tcschino'  blind  childrat 
to  read  in  nioh  achoole."^(iiFr.  itLarm.) 
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QuutioQ  propowd,  "  Th»t  those,  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  supported  the 
inotion.  tad  wm  taaioui  to  Ih^  his  te«ti- 
mony  m  &Tanr  of  it.  He  would  rasvest 
thftt,  if  poaaibte  tbe  evne  Hub^  Aoaii  be 
dotie  for  tiie  deaf  and  dnvb.  It  fakd, 
indeed,  been  Btated  tbst  deaf  and  dumb 
childnn  coold  not  be  taught  to  read 
these  schools.  Bat  there  were  mgoB  which 
might  be  used  bj  teechers,  not  taemselTes 
specially  qnalifiea,  as  taachers  of  tho  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  adTised  his 
hon.  fiiend  (Hr.  M'l^ien)  tor  the  soke 
of  his  own  clients  not  to  preas  '' 
motion.  The  Bill  prorided  eleiosntBrT 
education  for  oU  cfaifaren,  which,  would 
include  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
There  might  be  cases  where  it  woold  be 
beneficial  to  tbe  blind  to  mingle  with  othi 
childrei^  but  there  might  be  cases  where 
it  would  be  disadTantt^eoua ;  for,  if  then 
happened  to  be  a  large  number  of  blind 
children,  it  would  be  better  to  send  them 
to  a  septu^te  school.  If  the  words  were 
inserted,  instead  of  widening,  thej  would 
narrow  the  application  of  other  paria  of 
the  Bill,  and  Uius  do  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  very  persons  it  was  the  object  of 
his  hon.  friend  to  serve.  Ub  trusted,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  would  not  be  passed. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tnlAdraun. 

Ua.  J.  0.  TALBOT  moved  the  meerUon 
of  words  in  Clause  20,  which  would  i^to 
"  MBj •piisoa  authority  in  Eiwland  and 
Wales  the  same  power  as  the  clause  gave 
the  school  boards  of  establishing,  with  the 
CMisent  of  the  Educational  D^artment 
certified  industrial  itchools.  In  nis  own 
county  the  magistratas  found  it  impassible 
to  cany  oat  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts, 
because  they  had  not  the  power  of  founding 
•chooU. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  12,  line 
33,  after  the  word  "  board,"  to  insert  the 
words  "or  any  prison  authority  in  England 
or  Wales." — {Mr.  John  Talbot.) 

QaesdoQ  proposed,  "That  thoM  words 
be  there  insertea." 


Scfaoda  Acts,  by  means  of  altering  a  section 
of  the  Bill  then  before  the  House,  especially 
as  those  Acts  would  be  taken  bto-connder- 
ation  bv  the  OoTemment  generallr,  and 
especially  by  his  right  h<xi.  ftiena  (Mr. 
Bruoe). 


would  be  very  satisini.,,, . — 

Secretary  would  promise  to  do  sometbiog 
to  remedy  iriiat  had  been  tbe  mat  dafecta 
of  these  Ada — namely,  that  taery  did  not 
give  the  power  of  founding  schoou. 

Ma.  BRUCE  said,  the  Bdustrial  Schools 
Acts  depended  for  their  success  on  the 
voluntary  nadiioery  which  was  pnt  in 
operation.  Tbe  question  was,  however, 
one  well  worthy  of  coneideralion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  irilMraunt. 

Ma.  DIXON  moved,  in  Clause  27,  page 
13,  line  35,  ^ve  ont  all  aft^  "  Act,'^aiid 


vided  thai  not  teas  thui  ane-thinl  of  the  number 
to  be  elected  shoJl  be  elected  from  peisoDS  wbo, 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  are  not  msmben  o( 
such  council ; 

"  2.  Id  all  other  borougha  by  persons  wboae 
names  are  on  tlie  burAess  roll  of  sudi  borough 
for  the  time  beiog  in  force ; 

"  3.  And  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  netro- 
potis  bv  the  ralepajeis; 

"  4.  Provided  that  the  school  IMards  In  the 
metropolis  shall  be  elected  by  the  parishionera 
at  the  parishes  therein  in  maimer  provided  by 
this  Act," 

The  hon.  member  observed  that  the  Bill,  as 
it  originally  stood,  gave  power  to  tbe  Town 
Council  in  borooghs  to  elect  school  boaids. 
Objection  was  taken  to  that  by  tbe  hoo. 
bwunet  the  member  ibr  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke);  and,  sdthough  it  was 
r^ected  on  a  division,  the  Oovemmant 
anerwaids  adopted  it.  He  believed  that 
tbe  principal  objection  to  veetins  in  town 
oouiuillors  the  risht  of  electing  toe  school 
boards  lay  in  theuct,  that  town  ci  '" 
as  a  rule,  were  unpopulc 
judice  existed  against 
i»ejudice  was  chiefly  cherished  hymen  who 
kept  themselves  aloof  &om  municipal 
politics  and  refused  to  enter  the  town 
councils.  His  opinion,  however,  was  if  the 
oIGm  of  town  councillor  were  made  m<an 
honourable,  and  if  the  Leffialature  gave  him 
higher  fiuitionis  to  discharge,  thoee  men 
who  now  kept  apart  &om  municipalitieB 
would  gladly  of&r  to  become  membets  of 
such  bodioB.  He  contended  that,  as  a  rule, 
town  councils  honestly  and  efiicientiy  dis- 
charged the  elective  duties  which  FarU»- 
ment  had  devolved  upon  them ;  and  his 
firm  conviction  was  that  if  town  councils 
this  instance,  allowed  to  elect  the 
school  boards,  miwh  better  representatives 
wmild  be  obtaioed  tl^  if  ute  electiona 
era  left  in  the  hands  of  ratepayers. 

Amendment  propoaed, 
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12,  line  35  Jg. 
from  Ihe  woid-*Jt*fLo  tha  end  ot  tho  daiue, 
in  order,  H  insort  the  words,— 
"J.  la  boroughs  ot  one  hundred  tbounnd 
inhabitfuits  and  upwards  bj  the  council, 
provided  thiLt  not  less  thui  ooe-tbird  of 
the  number  to  be  elected  shall  be  elected 
from  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, are  not  members  of  auch  council ; 
"2.  In  aH  other  boroughs  by  persons  whose 
naineg  are  on  the  bursas  roll  ot  such 
borough  for  the  lime  bung  in  force ; 
"3.  And  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metro- 
polis bj  the  ratepayers ; 
"i.  Provided  that  the  school  boards  in  the 
metropolis    shall    be    tfect«d   by    the 
psrishioiiers  ot  the  pansbea  tbetefai  in 
uanner  provided  by  Uiis  ict," 
-{Mr.  Dixon,) 

— instead  theieoC 

Qtteation  proposed,  "  Tlut  the  ircads  <  in 
ft  boToogh'  U«ad  part  of  the  BUL" 

'  Mb.  RATHBONE' trusted  the  Gorem- 
ment  would  jet  retrace  their  stepe  upon 
this  point  wluk  there  was  still  time,  and 
witboTBW  a  coDceedoQ  which  might  be  in- 
jurioDs  and  poaeiblj  &tal  to  the  worbiiiK 
of  UuBiU. 

Mb.  W.  R  FORSTBR  eud,  he  had  do 
wish  to  check  discuaaon  on  this  sabject; 
but  he  woold  remind  the  Hoose  that  it  had 


important  qnestions  -which  bad  come  imder 
tlieir  notice,  and  one  that  waa  verj  dilHcnlt 
to  deal  with.  He  swd  that  the  Govem- 
ment  had  taken  the  step  thej  had  been 
induced  to  take  with  very  great  reluctance. 
Thej  had  full  confidence  in  the  integri^ 
and  ability  of  the  town  councils:  hut  the 
conviction  had  been  foiced  upon  tnem  that 
in  fiaming  an  Education  BiU  thej  ought  to 
stick  either  to  one  principle  or  the  other, 
and  not  have  two  conflicting  ones,  ha  the 
"SiW  had  been  originally  fruaed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  indirect  representation  ran  aU 
through  it ;  but  latterly  the  principle  of 
direct  repieeentation  had  been  nanted  in 
tho  case  of  the  metropolia,  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  diatricta^  and  that  oiice  admitted 
Ooremment  did  not  see  how  one  ruie  was 
to  be  laid  down  for  Xxindon,  and  another 
for  the  large  towns  in  the  coontrv.  The 
ratepayers  of  the  latter  would  in  that  caae 
naturally  complain.  Besides,  there  were 
large  towns  where  there  was  no  Town 
Council ;  and  the  principle  of  direct  repre- 
sentation would  also  have  to  be  admitted 
there.  He  held  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  impoeable  to  work  the  Bill  according 
to  the  principle  of  indirect  election,  and. 


therafere,  tbe  Goremment  had  adopted  the 
course  ther  had  taken. 

Mb.  MuRDELLA  agreed  that  it  would 
be  impoeaible  to  draw  the  line  at  100,000 
inhabitants.  He  reconunended  the  hon. 
member  for  Binningham  (Mr.  Dixon)  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  in  order  that  the* 
issue  might  be  taken  on  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vioe-Preeident  of 
the  ConnciT. 

Ma.  DIXON  acceded  to  the  si. 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  was  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  objections  to  popu&r  elec- 
tion proceed  from  the  Liberal  ranks.  He 
felt  aoie  that  election  by  the  ratepayeia 
would  give  great  Mtis&ction,  not,  perliapa, 
to  a  fbw  members  of  town  counols,  but  ia 
the  maaa  of  tbe  populatioD. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUIUIrawn. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  moTed.  in  line 
36,  to  leave  out  "council"  and  insert 
"persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgese 
roll  of  such  borough  for  the  time  being  in 
force." 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  13,  line 
36,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''councU,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words  "  persons  whose 
names  are  on  the  burgeaa  roll  of  such 
borough  for  the  time  oeing  in  force,'' — 
(Mr.  William  Edward  iibr«tor,)~instead 
thereof. 

n  of  the 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  eud,  he  was  satiafied 
that  no  greater  mistake  could  be  committed 
than  that  of  leaving  the  school  boards  ta  be 
elected  by  the  popular  vote.  He  contended 
that  the  best  men  would  shriok  from 
becoming  candidates  for  a  seat  at  suck 
boards,  owing  to  the  turminl,  abuse,  and 
trouble  they  would  have  to  ei^nre  during- 
the  election. 

Hb.  LAIRD  held  that  the  ratepayers 
wore  the  persons  in  whom  the  power  of 
choosing  the  school  boards  should  be 
veated.  He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  persevere  with  their  proposal. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  pointed  out  that  the  permtna 
chosen  by  the  town  council?,  as  managers  of 
charities,  for  instance,  were,  as  a  class, 
superior  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  direct 
popular  sufirage,  such  as  the  boards  of  RiuW' 
diana  Gentlemen  who  would  be  lik^y  to 
form  the  best  school  boards  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  an  election  contest 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  remarked, 
that  this  expense  wouM  &11  on  the  edMca^ 
tion  mtes,  and  it  would  1 


iv.Goo^^li 


1  on  ine  eoMC*-     i 
be  very    ufub    I 
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incwased  indeed  by  the  mtroduction  ofi 
the  Wlot.  He  hoped  the  nmendment 
would  not  be  carried. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  'councir 
fttand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Houae  rffcwferf.— Ayes  57;  Noes 
■IIS;  Majority 316. 

Question,  "That  the  words  'peieonB 
whoM  names  aie  on  the  burg^ea  roll  of  such 
borough  for  the  time  being  in  force'  be 
inserted  instead  thereof,"  put,  and  ogretd  to. 


instead  o(  for  each  or  the  diatnets  constilutmg 
such  area,  and  their  decieion  09  to  the  public- 
school  nccommodaCion  luid  the  notice  ot  Buctf 
dedsion  shsll  accordingly  refer  to  such  »rea 
and  not  separately  to  each  ot  the  conatituent 
districts." 

Amendment  agretd  to. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  moved,  m  Climao 
88,  page  34,  line  3,  at  end  of  clause  add— 
If  a.  acbaol  board  is  formed  in  the  borough 


of  OJitord,  one-third  of  the  Bcbool  board  shall- 
ed  by  the  University  of  O iford,  or  the 
ColleRBS  and  Halls  therein,  in  such 


"and,"  and  insert  "the  chairman  of  the 
Mhool  board  from  among  their  own  number." 
The  best  men  would  be  deterred  from  join- 
ing the  board  if  the  chairman  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  department. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEK  said,  he  would 
accept  the  amendment.  Tlie  Education 
Department  would  be  very  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  responsibility  of  finding  a 
chaiman ;  and  the  only  idea  on  which  they 
had  proceeded  was,  that  as  it  waa  necessary 
to  get  to  work  as  eoon  as  possihle  it  would 
be  an  advantage  that  the  first  chairman 
ithouM  be  elected  by  them.  Nothing  could 
he  more  inconvenient  than  that  the  London 
school  board  ahonld  commence  its  operations 
with  any  feeling  of  antagonism  towEwls  the 
Education  Department,  and,  therefore, -he 
at  once  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  friend,  pnrticnlarly  as  ne  understood 
that  the  amendment  was  approved  of  by 
oiher  metropolitan  members.  He  thouffht, 
however,  that  the  school  board  should  be 
allowed  diecretion  as  to  the  source  from 
which  ita  chairman  should  be  selected,  and 
he,  therefore,  hoped  the  hon.  member  would 
not  press  the  words  "from  among  their 
own  number"  in  the   latter  part  of  the 


be  elected  b; 


Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  moved,  in  page 
17,  line  3,  at  end  of  paragraph  8,  add— 

"And  any  subsequent  chairmui  who  may 
afterwards  be  elected  by  the  board,  m«y  be 
elected  either  from  the  members  of  the  board 
ur  not,  and  any  cbairmaa  who  Is  not  an  elected 
member  of  Ihe  boiu-d,  shall  by  virtue  of  bis 
office  be  a  member  ot  the  board,  as  if  he  had 
been  so  elected." 

.\mendmeut  agreed  to. 

Ma,  W.  E-  FORSTER  moved,  in  Clause 
-■»,  Kne  2a,  aiter  "  subsequently,"  add— 

"  Where  a  unioD  o(  districts  la  proposed  the 
KduMtion  Department  shall  oontider  whether 
nay  public  school  accommodation  is  ret^uirod 
for  the  area  proposed  as  the  united  district 


DiBV  be  directed  by  the  Education  Department 
by  an  order  made  Under  the  power  contained 
in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act. 
The  university  was  obliged  to  be  brought 
in  separately,  or  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
rated;  and,  if  rated,  it  ought  to  have  a. 
share  in  the  representation. 

Mb.  VEIUTON  HARCOURT  said,  ho 
was  surprised  at  the  amendment  bemg 
brought  forward  without  due  notice.  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  right  hon.  col- 
league in  the  representation  of  O.xford 
assented  to  the  amendment;  but,  lor  ha 
part,  he  could  not  give  hie  assent  to  it,  as 
itwould  overthrow  existing  arrangements 
between  the  tmiveroty  and  the  city  of 
Oxford,  under  which  the  whole  question 
of  rating  and  expenditure  waa  amicably  and 
satiafectorily  settled  between  the  univoi^ 
aity  and  city  of  Oxford.  He  could  not  see 
why  the  Education  Board  should  have  the 
entire  determination  of  the  matter. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  ha 
thought,  BH  the  university  was  to  contnbuto 
to  the  rate,  it  vras  only  just  that  it  should 
have  its  share  of  i«preaenlation  upon  the 
school  board.  ,         , 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  stated  that  the 
amendment  would  _place  Oxford  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  the  other  towns 
in  the  kingdom. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  vn&draien. 

Lord  AUGUSTUS  HERVEY  moved- 
Clause  02,  at  end  add— 

"  provided  also.  That  no  school  in  wWch  (he 
Holy  Scriptures  are  not  daily  used  shall  be 
endtlea  to  receive  any  Parliamentary  grant. 
He  held  it  to  be  of  primaiy  importance  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  all 
schools.  Religious  instruction  formed  an 
essential  part  of  education,  and  no  education 
could  be  consideted  complete  without  reli- 
gion, and  Parliament  ought  not  to  eviction 
education  which  waa  not  complete.  The 
principle  of  religions  instruction  had  alreadv 
received  the  sanction  of  the  great  body  ol 
the  people. 

Amendment  propoeed,  ., 
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Mr.  Naedtffote. 


In  page  35,  at  the  end  of  Clauae  99,  tc  add 
the  wards  "  Provided  alaa,  Th«t  no  ecbool  In 
which  the  Holy  Smpluree  ms  not  daily  usad 
alull  be  entitled  to  reoeiva  an;  PaxIiomenUry 

Ua.  W.  E.  FORSTER  beggvd  to  remiud 
the  noble  loid  that  this  qoeetioa  hkd  been 
alreadj  discnssed  uid  decided,  and  the 
genei«]  principle  that  leligious  might  be 
comlinea  with  eecuhi  educfttjon,  but  that 
theii  union  shaQ  not  be  compelled,  hod  been 
approred  on  both  sides  of  ue  House. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINOTON  nid,  ke  en- 
tiielj  spread  in  the  doctrine  of  bis  DoUe 
friend ;  and  if  he  carried  the  question  to  a 
dirision,  he  (Sir  John  Pakin^ton)  ehtMld 
Tote  with  him.  From  the  b^Toniiig'  to  the 
end  of  the  Bill  them  was  not  a  word  nid 
en  the  subject  of  leEgioii,  except  as  to  the 
formularies  to  be  taught.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion that  if  tli^  did  not  provide  ix  tne 
teaching  and  tea&na  of  the  HolrScriptnres, 
it  would  be  a  neat  blot  on  theBilL 

Mr,  COLLINS  said,  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  carried,  it  woold  interiere  with 
late-created  aefaoob  and  voluntary  schools. 

Ma.  NEWDEGATE  ;  The  hon.  member 
for  Boston  (Mr.  Collins)  is,  I  admit,  alwaja 
anxious  to  consult  what  maj  seem  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  convenience  of  the  Hovse, 
whether  by  counting  out  the  Honse,  or 
after  any  oUier  &ahioa,  Hid,  at  the  preaeut, 
he  seems  to  think  that  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient  to  the  House  to  cmaider  liie  aabject 
involved  in  the  motion  whidi  has  been 
brought  before  us  by  the  noble  lord  tlie 
member  for  Suffolk  (Lord  AufpiBtats  Her- 
Tey) ;  bnt  I  difier  from  the  hon.  member. 
I  agree  with  the  right  hon,  baronet  the 
member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton),  who  has  just  spoken  -,  and  1  ehall  be 
cnnons  to  hear  fi^m  tlie  repreaentativas  of 
the  Protestant  IHaeenters  their  Teaaoos, 
should  they  think  of  reiectJog  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord.  HiUierto  we  have  had 
soma  difficulty  in  defining  what  is  meant 
by  the  language  of  the  Bill,  which  speaks 
of  religious  education.  It  appears  to  me 
quite  evident  that  the  Houae  does  not  mean, 
by  the  term  "religious  edunation,"  educa- 
tion in  the  religion  of  the  Tycoon,  or  in  that 
of  Confucius.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  means 
education  in  any  of  the  Pantieistic  or  Poly- 
theistic religitms  of  the  ancients;  and  I 
think  there  ia  a  distinct  object  to  be  attained 
by  ascertaining  what  the  House  really  does 
mean  by  religious  educatitm.  The  hon. 
member  lor  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon), 
whom  I  see  oppoBite  to  me,  will  ajnee  witii 
me  in  this,  although  he  is  exposed  to  the  , 


teaching  of  any  religion.  I  ahonld  be  ht- 
prised  if  I  were  to  near  the  hon.  Ufembei 

rise  in  his  place,  and,  as  the  rcpwaenlatiTB 
of  that  great  town^  declare  that  his  pecoliai 
objection  to  relinons  education  isBeeana 
it  la  founded  in  Uie  doctrioea  of  the  Bible. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  memhet 
would  make  any  auch  decilaratioD  ma  that. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  of  haviaK  thi^ 
amendment  inserted  in  the  Bill  P  To  nj 
mind  that  object  is  to  define  the  religicB 
that  we  contemplate  ;  and  I  believe  th*t  m 
mean  the  ^ligion  cimtained  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  common  to  every  aectioa  of  Chris- 
tiana. This  is  a  distinct  religion ;  a.  mse 
beliQ£  which  is  indistinct,  ia  not  leligicK. 
Sir^  I  am  quite  vriUing  that  every  deoomi- 
nation  should  put  its  own  interpretatku 
upon  the  relision  derived  from  thisraondoid. 
Qoi  forbid  that  I  should  support  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Bill  of  words  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  that  interpretalii»- 
Let  the  Unitarian,  let  the  Presbyterian — 
in  short,  let  every  sect  place  its  own  inter- 
pretation on  this  religion;  but  let  it  be 
distinctly  andeistood  that  what  the  Lie^s- 
lature  means  by  the  term  "  itli^ons  educft- 
tion,"  ia  education  in  the  doctrines  of  tlte 
Bible.  Kow,  there  is  a  great  object  to  be 
obtained  by  lliis ;  for,  if  Uiere  is  any  public 
value  in  religion,  it  is  that  it  sdbrds  s 
standard  of  morals.  I  hold  that  the  Stale 
has  no  right  to  intrude  into  what  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  describe  as  the 
"Forum  interim" — that  the  State  has  no 
right  to  foKe  consdence ;  but  that  it  has  a 
right  to  enforce  the  observanoe  of  the  mice 
of  morality,  which  are  embodied  in  it£ 
laws.  The  House  will  eiCuso  me  for  ex- 
pressing, in  distinct  terns,  the  general  sense 
of  the  great  body  of  Protestant  OhrisliaBS, 
when  they  desire  that  the  State  ahouJd  not 
repudiate  in  any  way  the  Bible,  oscontainine 
the  religion  wMch  the  State  recognises,  ani 
of  which  this  very  Bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  ineokatioa  as  part  of  the  education 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  levenue- 
["Divide!"]  Why  do  you  shrink  £ram 
meP  -You  cry  "Divide!"  because  I  am 
distinct ;  because,  in  givii^  my  suppwt  to 
thia  amendment,  -I  would  pat  my  poeititiD 
clearly  before  the  House.  1  say,  that  the 
value  of  rehggon  to  the  State,  and  the  only 
concern  which  the  Slate,  or  this  House,  af 
part  of  the  Slate,  ought  to  have  with  reli- 
gion, is  oD  account  of  the  molality  of  which 
It  is  the  source  and  the  foundatim.  Well, 
sir,  I  hold  that  the  morality  of  the  Kbk  is 
perfectly  distinct  and  admitted ;  and  I  hare 
always   thought  that   the  ("         '     " 
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Bjgtem'rf  primary  education,  as 
«Btabl^)»l}  ia  thu  GOontiT,  was  estabi 
on  a  wt^  foundatioQ,  becaiue  the  first 
gianta  weft  made  in  aid  of  the  Toltmtaiy 
exenions,  and  in  ud  of  the  Babscriptioiu, 
irhich  were  collected  ty  the  National  So- 
ciety, and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  both  KwietieB  being  bound  by  their 
rules  to  incnkate  a  religiouB,  a  Scnptural 
education.  That  was,  and  is,  the  mle  ;  and 
then  came  the  eiceptloM.  First,  the  Jews 
came  to  Parliament  and  said — "We  can 
only  accept  and  teach  one-half  the  Bible  ;" 
and  the  State,  having  considered  their  claim, 
said — "  ConBistently  with  our  abstinence  for 
making  inqniriea  into  conscientious  objec- 
tions, provided  our  standard  he  not  violated 
1^  the  rejection  of  the  Bible,  ve  will  make 
an  exception  in  jour  fevour."  The  State, 
therefore,  made  a  grant  in  &Tour  of  the 
Jews,  but  upon  the  understanding  that  they 
did  not  reject  the  Bible.  Next  came  the 
Boman  Catholice;  the  Roman  Cathohcs  i 
equally  chimed  a  ihare  in  the  grant  of 
public  money  on  this  ground — that  they  do 
not  reject  the  Bible,  although  the  Roman 
CathoGc  piesthood  claim,  according  to  the 

Sreeent  practice  of  theirChnrch,  a  monopoly 
n  their  own  order  not  onlv  in  the  teacbm^, 
but  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  refuse  it 
to  the  lai^.  This  claim  gave  rise  to  a  great 
difficulty  in  this  House,  but  the  House  was  I 
lenient,  and  again  made  an  eiception. 
["Queatiou !"]  Why  this  is  distinctly  the 
question.  I  am  showing  the  House  that 
the  system  which  eriste  in  this  country  is 
founded  on  a  Scriptural  basis,  and  that 
there  are  two  great  exceptions  to  it — the 
first  made  in  deference  to  the  consciences 
of  the  Jews ;  the  second  in  deference  ta 
the  applicatitm  i^  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchT.  ["MvidefH  Hon.  gentle- 
men will  excuse  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  performance  of  my  duhr  as  a  member  of 
this  House  in  speaking  distinctly  of  the 
matter  belbie  you.  The  exception,  which 
was  made  at  the  instance  oi  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  was  still  made  only 
upon  the  ground  that,  although  the  priest- 
hood claimed  a  monopoly  in  the  stud;  and 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  wd  in  teaching  from 
the  Bible,  they  did  not  reject  the  Bible  : 
and,  sir,  I  do  trust  that  the  Legislature  will 
not  finally  depart  from  the  rule  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  adhered,  that  whenever  it 
granta  public  money  in  support  of  an 
education  which  it  terms  "religions,"  it 
intends  to  define  the  reUgion  which  it 
means  hr  rendering  the  acceptance  of 
the    Kbie  the  foundation  of  the  grant. 


["Bivide!"}  I  know  there  are  hon.  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  shirk  this  questioB ;  but 
now,  that  it  has  been  distinctly  raised,  I 
chim  to  pnt  it  plainly  before  the  House. 
Allow  me  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  those 
who  object  on  the  score  that  children  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  Bible.  Sir, 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  world  for 
centuries  has  coniiited  that  aseertionj  and  I 
put  it  to  every  man  who  recollects  his  early 
education,  whether  the  maxims  and  texts 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  lesmt 
in  childhood  are  not  so  deepK  engraven  ob 
his  memoiy  that  in  times  of  troub^  these 
texts  and  maxims  come  up  in  his  mind 
readily  to  his  relief.  Sir,  it  amounts  to  the 
mamlestationof  a  total  ignorance  of  hnman 
nature,  of  an  utter  inexperience  in  educa- 
tion ;  tt  argues  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
fimdamental  principles  on  whiti  this  com- 
monwealth is  regulated,  to  say  that  the 
Bible  and  its  teachiiup  has  not  been  accepted 
for  centuries,  not  on^  as  the  foundation  ot 
the  education  of  the  children  of  England, 
but  of  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  their 
conduct  in  after-life.  I  claim  this  sanction. 
["  Oh  1  "n  Yes,  hon.  members  opposite  are 
much  a&aid  of  this  question.  Tbev  dishke 
that  which  is  definite.  Yet  this  has  been 
mvatrength  in  public  life^  that  I  have  always 
tuen  up  a  position  which  everyone  could 
nnderstaiid.  Whether  they  approved  or 
whether  they  disapproved  of  it,  they  have 
clearly  understood  what  I  meant;  such  ought 
to  be  the  strength  of  this  House,  ana  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
distinctly  manifest  its  intention,  proclaiming 
that  its  understanding  of  the  teiin  "religious 
education"  is,  as  it  has  been,  an  education 
conmstent  with  and  embodying  the  religion 
of  the  Bible. 


Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  House  ijwufed.'— Ayes  811;  Noes 
205;  Majority  llfl. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  moved,  second 
schedule,  first  part,  paragraph  1,  lines  9  and 
10,  leave  out  "  provided  that  anv  poll  shall 
be  taken  by  ballot."  He  said  that  neither 
the  arguments  which  were  used  in  the 
former  debate,  nor  the  divisions  which  then 
were  taken,hBd,  in  the  least  degreequalified 
the  opinion  he  then  expressed  respecting 
the  proposal  of  the  Government ;  and  he 
ashea  the  House  to  consider  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  recommended  to  their  accept- 
ance. In  the'first  place,  it  was  said  that  there 
was  an  Act  of  William  IV,  which  had  never 
come  into  practical  operation,  but  which 
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fK^e  some  kind  of  leffinUtivo  sanction  for 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot;  iind,  aecondlj, 
it  waa  urged  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  LocaI  Management  Act  the  oallot  was 
lued  in  the  election  of  vestry  men  in  the 
metropolie.  The  GoTenunen^  however, 
liad  now  withdawn  both  tioBe  wgu- 
meuta,  for  it  w«s  now  proTided  that  the 
Vjc^-Presdent  should  hare  the  option  of 
oTerriding  every  piovision  of  the  Local 
Management  Act  as  &r  as  the  ballot  was 
concenied :  though  at  that  be  waa  not 
Rurpriaed,  for  he  was  informed  that  the 
balkit  at  the  election  of  vestrymen  waa  a 
nullity.  The  QoTenunent  now  atlrad  the 
House  to  give  autocratic  power  to  a  depart' 
mont  of  the  State  to  cawa  some  undiacloaed 
Bjatem  to  be  adopted  in  every  borough  and 
school  diatiict.  He  contended  that  the 
propoMl  wu  not  made  either  at  the  right 
time  or  in  the  proper  place,  for  it  waa  now 
impossible  that  either  this  House  or  the 
-other  coiJd  feicly  discuss  so  grave  and  mo- 
mentous a  proposal  at  the  &g-end  of  the 
Dill  and  BO  lal«  in  the  session ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  the  inteiest  of  the  ballot  itself,  the 
House  ought  to  object  to  the  propoaa!.  On 
•those  grounds  he  moved  the  omission  of 
ihe  words. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  the  second 
schediile,  paze  37,  Imes  0  and  10,  to  leave 
nut  the  words  "Provided  that  any  poll 
shall    be    taken    by  ballot."— (ii>rrf  John 

Questioa  put,  "That  the  words  proposed  | 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  schedule." 

The  House  <Cw'<faf.— Avcs  197;  Soes  ' 
108;    Majority  91.  , 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  moved,  second 
schedule,  pafje  37,  line  10,  after  "  provided  i 
that  any  poll  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,"  j 
insert  "to  accordance  with  the  principles  [ 
pon  which  a  poll  b  taken  under  'The  I 
letropolis  Management  Act,  ISw,'"  I 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  the  second  schedule,  ps{ts  37,  line  ID,  after 
the  word.4  "  provided  that  any  poll  abaU  be  token 
by  ballot,"  Ui  insect  the  words  "  in  accordance 
willi  the  principles  upon  which  a  poll  is  tnken 
iinder'The  Metropolis  Manngement  Act,  1855." 
{.Mr.  mUiam  Edward  Forjtrr.) 

(Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
bo  there  inserted." 

SiB  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  no  wish  to  detain  the  House  any 
longer,  but  he  could  not  poanblv  allow  the 
addition  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Mend 
without  a  ^viuon.    As  it  was,  bovrever, 


so  near  7  o'clock,  he  should  more  the 
a«)jounmient  of  the  debate. 

Mb.  W.E.EdRSTBR  eud,^  w»  id 
hopes  that  his  htm.  friend    w«ald    have 

been  contented  with  the  discussion  which 
they  had  had  alreadv  on  this  question,  or 
that  he  would  have  taken  a  division  so  as  to 
have  allowed  the  Gommittae  to  dispoM  al 
once  of  this  stage  of  the  Bill.  It  w»8  most 
important  that  this  question  should  be  com- 

Sbted  iu  that  House  withoat  any  fuz^Bt 
elay.  IS  his  hon.  irimd,  however,  irudsted 
upon  hia  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  thr 
debate,  he  (Mr.  Forster)  should  eameBttr 

rial  to  hon.  members  who  had  motdonscii 
paper  for  the  evening  dtdng  to  kllaiF 
this  question  to  be  resumed  imtnediatdy 
upon  their  re-assembling  at  0  o'clock. 

Mr.  VERNON  HAECOUIIT  remarked 
that  they  had  been  1 2  hours  discussii^  thii- 

SuestioD  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  real 
iHot.  The  question  now  with  the  Liberal 
party  was  whether  they  would  assent  ti> 
accept  what  every  we  knew  waa  but  a 
■iftm  ballot. 
Mb.  GATHORNE   HiVKDY  said,  bs 


business  if  the  hon.  member  for  Chelsea  (i.  _ 

Charles  Bilke)  would  go  to  a  divisoD  at 
once  upon  this  question. 

LoBD  JOHN  M.\XXEKS  remmdad  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  that  some  of  tht> 
members  who  had  notices  on  the  paper  for 


Metro 


Mb.  ^\".  E.  rORSTER  sud,  he  would 

Eut  the  Bill  upon  the  paper  after  the  other 
lioness,   and   would   take    hi!i  chance   of 
bringing  it  on  at  any  time. 
Debate  a(^/'aum«a  till  Utit  day. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
July2Ut,  1870. 

ELBUBMTABY      EDUCATION      BILL. 

[bill  218,] CONSIDEnATION. 

(iVr.  W.  K  f\irita;  Mr.  Secrrlary  Bruce.) 
ADJOCBNED    DEBATE. 

Order  read  for  rosuming  adjourned  debate 
on  amendment  [10th  July]  proposed  to  be 
made  on  consideration  of  the  Elem^ntaty 


byGoogIc 
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To  insert  id  the  leeoad  tcbadule,  page  37. 
line  10,  af ler  the  words,  "  prorided  than  an; 
poll  «hall  be  taken  by  tnllot,"  the  wards  "  in 
aocordance  with  the  priodplea  upon  which  a 
.  poll  U  taken  under  'The  HetniMlia  Manage 
■    Act,    18S6.'"— (^r.     William    Edimrd 


Firn 


>■■) 


Debate  returned. 


t  agftinst  any  imput&doD  tliKt  he 
[  to  impede  the  prcwreBti  of  the  Bill, 
:d  that  the  proposal  of  the  Oovem- 


Hnt  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  defended 
Jiimself 
wished  to 

and  said  t —   —  r-t — - 

ment  would  give  the  ballot  onlj 
juid  would  make  it  as  ridiculoiis  as  the  hon. 
member  for  West  Eesex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  said  he  widiea  to  make  it  when 
iie  propoaed  the  inaertion  of  the  word 
"open.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
Vice-President  ta  tiie  Council  had  spoken 
-of  these  words  a«  having  been  accepted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iloiue ;  but  he  should  like 
to  know  who  had  expiessed  an  opinion 
iaTOurable  to  them  except  the  hon.  member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert),  and  the  rieht 
hon.  member  for  South  Hampshire  (Mr. 
■Cowper-Temple),  the  btter  of  whom  was 
apposed  to  tne  ballot,  while  the  former 
J  1^  jjj^g  ^  fccjlity  for ^ — 


conudei 


compromises 
able  by  hon. 
tion  ofthe  House,  but  which  were  commonly 
accepted  by  the  Oovemment.  The  present 
amendment,  however,  was  suggested  not  by 
the  hon,  member  for  Oldham,  but  by  the 
boo.  member  for  Bt^iton  (Mr.  Collins),  who 
would  iiankly  admit  that  his  intention  was 
to  make  the  ballot  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  lie  hon.  member  for  West 
Kssex  to  have  made  it.  The  Act  was  passed 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
leader  of  the  House,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  anti'baUot  party  was  in  a  majority  in 
the  IIouBe ;  and  it  was  never  mtended 
to  give  the  ballot  and  to  provide  for 
xecret  voting.  The  working  ot  the  Act  in 
London  haa  certainly  not  oovoloped  any- 
thing Uke  what  was  known  as  the  ballot ; 
nnd  t^  very  &ct  that  the  cburchivardena 
were  to  muninate  the  inspectors  under  the 
Act  was  a  very  etrong  reason  for  regarding 
the  application  of  it  to  elections  under  the 
Education  Bill  witb  suspicion  ;  not  that 
churchwardenswould  take  any  unfair  ad  van- 
t^e  of  Uie  powers  intrusted  to  them,  but  in 
peck's  minds  they  woulda  it  urally  be  asso- 


ciated with  the  Church,  and  in  that  w«y 
the  religious  difficulty  would  be  impcrted 
into  the  elections.  With  r^ard  to  the 
nature  of  the  ballot  which  wonlj  be  estab- 
lished under  the  altention  which  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  adop^  it  was  a  secret 
ballot  only  in  the  sense  that  the  ballot  for 
places  in  the  ladies'  gallery  were  secret. 
Coloured  ^pers  were  continually  used  in 
order  to  give  facility  to  terrorism.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  it  would  be  bis 
butiness  to  improve  the  working  of  the  old 
Act.  Why,  then,  put  down  the  woids 
which  were  on  the  paper  for  the  insertion 
of  which  there  was  no  necessity  whatever. 
lie  believed  thete  had  been  an  agreement 
arrived  at  between  the  hon.  member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  and  the  rig^bt  hon. 
baronet  the  member  tor  Droitwich  (Sir 
John  Paldngton),  and  that  that  explained 
the  course  which  had  now  been  taken.  He 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke)  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  asked  for  the  insertion  of  the 
ballot  in  that  Bill  ^  but  if  the  Qovemment 
had  decided  to  give  that  security  to  the 
country,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  ballot  should  not  degenerate  into  a 
sham.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  in  op- 
posing the  insertion  of  any  woids  in  regard 
to  the  ballot,  used  the  ordinary  argument 
that  it  was  un-English  and  sneaking.  But 
he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  all  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  the 
ballot  would  be  as  certain  to  occur  under 
the  form  now  proposed,  while  those  advan- 
tages which  BO  many  hoped  for — mich  as 
security  against  intimidation — would  have 
no  chance  of  being  secured. 

Sra  JOHN  PAKINGTON  denied  that 
there  was  the  slighleBt  foundation  for  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  baronet  that 
there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  and  himsel£ 

Mb.  UIBBEHT  said,  that  what  led 
to  his  suggestion  was  this— that  the  other 
night,  after  10  or  11  divisions  on  the  present 
subject,  it  struck  htm  that  it  would  be  well 
if  some  steps  were  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
opposition  <k  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  i  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  this  might  easily  be 
done  if  they  confined  themselves  to  prin- 
ciples already  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
hament^namely,  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act.  He  hadiiad  no  consul- 
tation whatever  vrith  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  Shortly  after  be  had  made  his 
suggestion  the  Government  eipreeaed  their 
readiness  to  act  on  it.  The  Ocwemment 
not  having  decided  to  omit  tho  ballot,  or 
ad(^  what  was  called  a  peibct  bukrt,. 
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iaA  no  other  cmme  open  to  them  hot  dut 
which  they  were  now  takuw,  far  liis  pert, 
thongh  a  fnend  to  the  Mllot,  he  thou^t 
more  of  the  Eduntioii  KH  than  of  the 
fa^lot,  md  if  it  was  -oBceamrj  t«  tank  the 
InUothe  wooM  do  eo  nther  than  sink  the 
Education  Bill  It  had  been  said  the 
ballot  of  Mr.  Hobhome'e  Act  ma  not  worth 
having;  but  whaterer  might  be  done  in 
Chelies  or  elsewhere,  there  conld  be  no 
donbt  that  if  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
were  compfied  with  anjbodj  that  liked 
might  aecure  perfert  secrecy,  those  who 
might  try  to  cootraTene  it  being  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £w,  and  not 
len  than  £10.  It  was  not  fur  to  leare  to 
the  EducatioD  Department,  at  the  hon. 
member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Cbarlee  IMlke) 
wiehed  to  do,  the  determination  of  the 
mode  by  iriiich  the  baUot  eliould  be  taken, 
for  it  WW  quite  poadble  they  would  then  be 
one  day  calling  the  repreeentatiTea  of  the 
department  to  account.  Far  better  was  it 
to  I^ialate  according  to  a  prinriple  already 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 

Hb.  W.  E.  PORSTBR  said,  this  was 
the  21it  night  of  the  Education  Kll,  md 
he  woold  b^  tii«r  atl«ntjon  while  be  ex- 
plained  why  the  Government  had  adopted 
the  ballot  question  at  all  in  this  Bill,  and 
abo  why  be  bad  introduced  certain  quati^- 
in]g  worde.  It  wae  not  the  wish  of  the 
Oorenunent  to  raise  say  other  question  by 
tile  ride  of  audi  en  important  one  aa  that 
of  education ;  but  hon.  members  would 
rect^ect  Aat  daring  the  debate  on  the 
aeeond  reading  many  obseirationa  were 
made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  elections 
were  likely  to  be  held  in  the  country.  He 
thai  ex^unoed  why  the  Goveminent  pro- 
posed to  introdnce  the  ballot  into  tliis!SJl — 
namriy,  in  ca^er  to  afford  the  utmost  pos- 
mble  secori^  that  the  board  which  would 
hare  to  deal  with  the  education  of  the  chU- 
dren  ^onld  be  fVeely  elected  by  the  parents. 
To  inaore  Uiat  Imng  done  they  struck  ont 
the  nrevirion  rela^ig  to  plural  TOting  and 
they  introduced  the  ballot^  and  hon.  mem- 
bers ought  not  to  be  surprised  thet  the  Qo- 
Temment  had  in  that  way  fulfilled  their 

KDmise.  At  a  later  stage  his  right  hon. 
end  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
]>epBrtment  alluded  to  the  fact  that  TOte 
fay  nallot  wa»  in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  on  ' 
that  understanding  that  the  Hoose  went 
into  Committee  on  the  measure.  The  first 
re-printed  Bill  contained  claoses  providing 
how  the  ballot  should  be  put  in  iteration ; 
but  great  changes  were  made  sabaeqnsntly, 
one  of  which  was  the  result  of  an  amend- 


ment hy  the  BoUe  lord  the  member  foe  Ae 
West  Riding  (Lord  IVederick  Oareiifidi) 
hy  which  the  Committee  ad<^ted  with 
unaninutv  the  principle  of  the  cusaniatm 
vote.  The  Qoronmant  had  then  to  decide 
whether  they  would,  in  a  great  hony,  dmr 
up  a  scheme  for  the  wor&i^  of  the  ballot 
together  with  the  cumulative  vote,  or 
whether  they  would  aek  to  be  intrusted 
with  power  to  provide  a  plan  in  Uieir  Se- 
cretion. They  drew  u^  clenaee  whid 
would  pobahly  have  earned  out  the  view* 
of  the  Oovemment  and  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  House,  yet  thev  felt  that  ii 
would  be  dangerous  to  deal  with  saA  ■ 
diffictdt  matter  in  ao  short  a  time  aa  thej 
had  at  their  dispoeal.  He  (lb.  Foreter). 
therefore,  gladly  accepted  an  amendmeiit  tf 
the  hon,  member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
Dilke),  who  thought  that  discretion  ^oald 
be  given  for  one  year  to  theQoveniinest  t« 
nuke  r^^ations  abont  the  ballot  wi^ 
was  to  be  adopted.  There  was^  howevn, 
another  remark  he  might  make  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  ballot.  When  the; 
first  nrdpoaed  to  adopt  the  ballot  in  nfereoee 
to  this  measDte,  it  seemed  certain  that 
duriiw  the  present  session  that  qvestiea 
would  have  been  settled  1^  I^riiamoit 
upon  its  maiTts.  That  was,  he  knew,  a 
BTgnment  ai^Kust  the  action  which  the  Oo- 
vemment had  taken,  and  althengli  his 
saying  so  might  seen  to  give  as  advauCaau 
to  his  opponents,  yet  he  thought  it  woald 
be  the  best  policy  to  stats  the  cMe  billy. 
When,  however,  it  became  donbtfiil  wfaetker 
the  ballot  question  iteelf  wotdd  be  settled 
this  Bessicn,  they  considered  wbetii^  they 
ought  to  strike  it  out  of  thb  BiH ;  bat  the 
Oovemment  felt  they  could  not  do  so— 
firstly,  because  of  the  [4edge  they  bad 
riven  on  educational  gnmuds  to  tntrodaee 
the  ballot;  end,  secondly,  becs&ee  the 
metropolitan  boards  would  m  elected  andw 
a  s^retom  the  principle  of  which  was  already 
voting  by  ballot,  xhey,  howevu ,  thongbt 
it  was  their  duty  to  prejudee  the  qneebm 
as  little  Bfl  po^ble,  and  they,  thttefbie, 
proposed  that  their  regulations  as  to  a 
ballot  should  last  for  one  year  only.  These 
were  the  reasons  why  the  Oovemment  had 
adapted  the  ballot,  and  they  had  mice 
intiodaeed  the  qualifyinE  words  in  order  to 
meet  a  suggestion  which  was  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Ulbbert)  and 
accepted  by  several  hon.  members  oppoaite, 
and  which  seemed  to  cany  out  the  olgect 
which  the  Oovemment  had  in  visw — 
namely;  that  the  poll  should  be  taken  npon 
the    principle    of  tiie    BEetitipolis    Local 


TotedlMing  put  into  a  ballot  box.  Hishou. 
&iand  (Sir  Oharles  Dilke)  had  ctiUed  tKat 
"a  shain  ballot;"  tut  he  (Mr.  Forater) 
maintained  that  it  was  not  so.  Itwaseatab- 
liahed  by  the  1  &  2  William  IV.,  commonly 
called  Hobhouse'B  Act;  it  was  made  use  of 
at  HaiTpotti  and  in  reference  to  its  adoption 
theie,  Mi.  Franda  Tajlor,  of  Manchester, 
the  churmaH  of  the  Libenl  Aasodatiou  of 
that  citj,  had  been  examined.  When  he 
was  asked — "Doea  it  secure  secrecjP''  he 
replied— "  Yee,  certainly."  That  was  the 
endence  of  a  gentleman  who  bud  paid 
frreat  attention  to  the  STstem,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  bulot  as  carried  out 
in  South  Australia.  Be  had  himself  i 
the  plan  in  operation.  No  one  knew 
object  of  his  ndt,  and  it  was  clear  to  him 
that,  if  he  pleased,  any  TOter  conld  insure 
secrecy.  The  mode  in  which  he  uw  an 
election  carried  on  was  thi»— On  a  table  in 
the  room  where  the  voling  occurred  there 
was  an  official  list  contunioK  the  nam< 
of  the  candidates.  Serer^  gentlemf 
and  some  ladies,  who  Toted  in  hia  presence, 
entered  the  room,  and,  without  anylradT 
beiog  able  to  see  what  they  did,  they  Btrack 
off  the  paperB  which  they  teceifed  tbe 
names  of  those  for  whom  they  did  not 
wish  to  Tote ;  those  papers  were  then 
folded  up  and  put  into  a  nallot-box,  and  he 
defied  anybody  to  find  out  how  those 
persons  voted.  Some  others  came  in  with 
coloured  papers  which  showed  how  they 
were  going  to  vote ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
no  one  cared  whether  the  voting  shonld  be 
secret  or  open,  for  there  was  no  ezdte- 
ment ;  but  that  was  no  fault  of  th«  plan, 
while  nothing  eoold  be  eauer  than  to  make 
a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  none  but 
the  offidal  voting  papers  should  be  used. 
He  had,  on  behalf  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, to  solve  the  very  difBcult  ques- 
tion as  to  what  kind  of  ballot  ought 
ultimately  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  election  of  boards:  There  appeared  to 
be  two  kinds  of  ballot — in  one  uie  voter 
might  have  secrecy  if  he  pleased ;  but  in 
the  other  secret  voting  was  compolsory, 
and  it  was  because  he  understood  his  ban. 
friend  the  member  for  Cheboa  (Sir  Charles 
Dilke)  and  those  who  thought  like  him,  to 
mean  that  secrecy  in  the  election  of  boards 
ought  to  be  of  the  compulsoir  kind,  that  he 
felt  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  be  hampered  with  that  condi- 
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tion.  He,  however,  muntained  that  the 
plan  on  which  the  election  of  Testrymen  in 
the  metropolis  was  conducted  was  one  by 
which  the  voter  might  secure  secrecy  if  he 

g'easod;  and  therefore  the  hon.  memiwr  for 
Idham  was  right  in  saying  there  was  no 
Bham_  or  deception  about  that  system.  He 
submitted  that  the  Government  had  not 
gratuitously  imported  the  question  of  the 
ballot  into  this  Bill,  while  it  was  due  to  hie 
own  personal  character  to  say  that  in  pro- 
pouug  a  particular  form  of  ballot  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  anynarty  to  a  deception. 
The  Qovenunent  made  this  proposition  for 
only  one  year.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed 
to  hon.  gentlemen  on  both  udes  of  tbe 
House,  and  to  his  hon.  friend  tbe  memiier 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  whether, 
after  the  explanation  he  had  given  then, 
they  would  not  allow  the  Bill  to  proceed. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  tbe  suggestion  did 
not  originally  come  from  the  hon.  member 
forOldham(Mr.Hibbert).  He(Mr.Oolline) 
objected  on  all  occasions  to  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  his  maxim  being 
rather  to  cripple  it.  He  did  not  like  a  act 
of  clerks  prescribing  to  the  country  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  lo  be  governed. 
There  was  no  constitutjonal  objectian 
at  first,  when  clauses  were  proposed  to 
be  inserted  embodying  the  mode  of  ballot 
to  be  adopted,  nor  was  there  any  objecliim 
on  that  ground  when  the  hon.  memnw  for 
Oldham  suggested  a  mode  authorised  by  an 
Act  of  ParUamBnt.  He  regarded  it  as  unfor- 
tunate that  the  ballot  had  been  introdnced 
into  tbia  Bill,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  had 
the  House  passed  the  Parliamentary  EHec- 
tioQS  Bill,  the  adaption  of  the  ballot  in 
reference  to  tbe  election  of  education 
boards  would  have  been  a  natural  con- 


JIb.  LEATHAM  said,  he  had  no  heata- 
tion  as  to  the  course  ha  should  pursue  after 
the  explanation  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  Vice-Preaident  of  the  Council.  Tbe 
settlement  now  proposed  would  iu  no  way 
interfere  with  what  should  be  done  next 
year  when  they  came  to  deal  with  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  elections.  All  that 
was  now  proposed  wns  such  a  mode  of  dec- 
tion  as  should  be  accurate  and  efficient  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  should 
vote  with  the  Government. 

Mn.  VERXON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  ratepayers  in  the 
rural  districts  would  have  what  was  pro* 
mised  to  them  bj  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
— sufficient  protection.  It  was  said  this 
was  a  temporary  measure,  and  would  not 
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in  My  w»y  govern  the  futnre  applieftt'ion  of  | 
the  ballot  to  pBilUmentan  and  muoicipnl 
electjone.  But  th«y  should  now  eitherhayo 
a  (Ml  and  honest  ballot  or  none  at  all ;  and 
hs  wtmld  be  content  to  see  the  ballot  struck 
ost  of  the  BUI  altogether  tathei  than  have 
the  propoaal  now  iUDTnitted  to  them  canied 
into  law.  It  -would  gire  no  protection 
whateTer.  In  mial  dismcts  it  woidd  leave 
msttera  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
chnrdiwanleaa.  There  was  nothing  to 
ptCTent  them  from  determining  that  the 
Totee  for  the  dergvman's  candidates  should 
be  on  red  paper  and  the  dissenting  minister's 
candidates  on  bine  paper.  [Mr.  W.  £. 
FoBBTKB ;  That  will  be  nrerented  by  our 
regnkktioDB.]  He  would  taen  ask  why  the 
regulations  were  not  pat  in  their  amendment. 
He  did  not  wonder  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Boston  (Ur.  Collins)  was  in  favour  of 
the  amendment.  In  fact,  out-of-doors  it 
was  called  "  Collins's  Patent  Open  Voting 
Ballot.''  He  should  be  no  party  to  such  an 
anangement.  They  would  either  have  a 
ballot  that  would  give  security  or  no  ballot 
at  all. 

OotOHBi.  3TKES  insisted  that  protec- 
tion would  be  ^ven  to  voters  by  the 
ptoposal  of  his  i^t  hon.  friend  the  Vice- 
fteaident  of  the  Oouncil. 

Mb.  FLOYBR  said,  that  some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  the  rural  disbicts  were 
the  proper  ground  for  experimentalising 
with  respect  to  the  ballot  For  himselt  ho 
could  not  see  why  these  districts  should  he 
selected  more  than  the  town  districts.  Such 
a  proposal  was  based  upon  theold  squire  and 
parson  argnment,  which  had  long  ago  been 
exploded.  He  himself  believed  tnat  an 
unfounded  prejudice  existed  against    the 

Sisons  and  squires,  and  the  idea  of  trying 
e  ballot  in  the  rural  districts  as  an  ex- 
periment was  based  apon  that  prejudice. 
Se  protested  against  such  a  procedure. 

hb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  observed 
that  the  poution  in  which  they  found 
themselves  was  not  a  very  aareeable  one, 
oyriag  to  the  course  which  had  been 
pamed  hv  the  Government,  If  it  was  the 
case,  as  nad  been  stated  by  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  tiie  Vice-PrNndent  of  the 
Oouncil,  that  the  metropolis  vrss  the  only 
place  in  which  there  would  be  an  election 
within  a  limited  period,  it  might  have  been 
sufficient  t«  provide  that  it  £onld  be  held 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  law. 
But  they  were  now  in  a  different  pontion. 
The  right  hon,  gentleman  did  not  ask  them 
to  adopt  the  Act  in  force  in  the  metropolis, 
bat  something  which  he  beHeved  to  be  ii 


accordance  with  the  princtptee  of  that  Aei. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  not  only  asked 
them  to  grant  la^er  powers  than  he 
thought  ought  to  be  accorded  to  any 
Education  Department,  but  wanted  to 
select  what  constituencies  he  pleased  and 
to  impose  upon  them  whatroles  he  pleased. 
He  found  nimself,  therefore,  compelled, 
though  entirely  disagreeing  from  tlie 
opinions  of  the  hon,  baronet  opposite  (Sir 
dharles  Dillce),  to  support  bis  motion  in 
nreforence  to  that  proposed  by  the  right 
LOB.  gentleman. 

Question  put. 

The  House  diinded :—Aj(»  IBS;  Noes 
IIS ;  U^ority  70. 

Mb.  OAWLET,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting a  secret  candidate  beinff  foisted 
upon  any  district  aad  carried  without  the 
kuowlei^  of  the  ratepayers,  moved  an 
amendment,  requiring  thst  public  notice 
should  he  given  of  the  nominalioti  of  a 
andidste  seven  days  before  taking  the  polL 

Am«idment  proposed. 

In  the  second  schedule,  po^  3T,  at  end  ot 
mt  paragraph,  to  sdd  the  words  "  but  no  per- 
on  null  be  eleoted  nnleaa  be  shall  have  been 
pn^Mwed  for  election  in  the  mumer  piescnbed 
by  such  regulaCionB,  and  public  notice  of  his 
nomination  shall  have  been  published  by  the 
offioer  appoLDted  to  conduct  such  electioo,  not 
leas  than  seven  clear  days  before  the  daj 
appointed  for  taking  the  poU."— (ifr.  Onelrji.) 

Questioi 
he  there  ai 

E.  FOKSTER  said,  he  hoped 
hia  hon.  friend  would  not  press  his  amokd- 
ment,  remembering  that  this  power  was 
given  to  the  Education  Board  tniiy  for  one 
year.  He  would  bear  the  suggestion  in 
mind,  in  order  to  prevent  anfelecliou  being 
made  without  proper  publicity. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tnlMdraum. 

Loan  JOHN  MANNERS  moved,  fifth 
schedule,  after  "  Marjlebone^"  insert "  ^d- 
dington,  Sunt  Pancras,"  The  noUe  lord 
observed  that,  by  adopting  the  Parliamentajy 
divisions  of  the  metropoliH  they  would  ie 

Placing  the  election  of  school  boaids  in  the 
ands  of  those  who  managed  the  PaiHa- 
mentary  elections.  The  borough  of  Mxrj' 
lebone  occupied  R,000  or  6,000  scree  and 
contained  a  population  of  600,000;  and 
the  object  of  his  amendment  was  to  divide 
that  immense  constituency  into  the  tfaree 
well-recognised  and  long- established  divi- 
aions  of  St.  Harylebone  Proper,  Fadding- 
toa,  and  8t  Pancras,  for  lie  purpoe©  of 
(adlitating  the  election  of  a  sehod  ooud. 
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Amendment  propcued.iii  theSth  schadule, 
page  42,  after  the  word  "  Maryleboae,"  to 
uuett  the  woids  "  Paddingtoa,  Saint 
Pancra*," — {Lord  John  Mamteri.') 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  reminded  the 
noble  lord  that  the  principle  adopted  by 
'  the  House  waa  not  Khool  boards  for 
each  diviaioo,  but  a  school  board  for  the 
whole  metropolis;  and  it  would  be  im- 
poaaible  to  carry  liiat  principle  into  effect 
if  the  divisions  Bugf^eated  in  the  amend- 
ment were  to  be  made.  The  objection 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  these  e'ections 
following  in  the  same  groove  as  Parlia- 
mentaiy  elections  would  be  removed  by  the 
operation  of  the  cumulative  Tote. 

Question,  "That  tbow  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  n^aHetd. 

Kll  to  be  read  the  third  time 
at  two  ef  the  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
July  22nd,  1870. 

eleuentabt  edocition  bill, 
[bill  218.] 

(Mr.  W.  E.  Fanttr,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruci.) 
THIBD   BBASINO. 

Older  for  third  reading  read. 

Molion  made,  and  question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time." 
{Mr.  W.  E.  ForeUr.) 

Ms.  1)IX0:N  said,  that  he  had  never 
offered  any  factious  opposition  to  the 
measure,  or  delayed  its  progress,  nor  should 
be  now  oppose  the  third  reading;  but  it 
must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  he 
was  satiwed  with  it  aa  it  now  stood.  '  On 
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not  be  found  in  many  districts  that  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  them.  This,  especially, 
TCould  be  the  ease  in  the  rural  ^tricts: 
where  school  1)oards  were  established  they 
would  have  to  confront  the  religious  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  feared  that  discuamon  and 
dissensions  would  follow  which  would  be 
inimical  to  the  efficient  workin;^  of  the  Act. 
He  regretted  that  nniversal  compulsion  had 
not  been  enforced  by  the  Bill,  for  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — and,  again,  especially 
m  the  agricultural  districts— the  objections 
to  the  compulsory  principle  were  strong, 
and  it  would  be  fonnd  that  children  wotdd 
still  grow  up  uneducated,  owing  to  the 
apafby^,  the  indifference,  or  the  selfishness 
of  their  parents.  He  eJso  regretted  Uiat 
more  ample  proviaion  had  not  been  made 
for  that  class  of  persons  who  would  be 
unable  to  send  Iheic  children  to  school,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  paj>tbe  school 
fees.    He  was  not  so  unreasonable,  how- 


monisad  with  hia  views;  he  was  prepared 
for  shortcomings.  But  there  was  one  clause 
introdnced  b^  the  Government,  which  was 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  the  others — 
the  clause  which  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  granta  to  voluntary  schoela.  He 
believed  that  this  was  a  retrograde  move- 
ment—it was  one  to  which  the  Noncon- 
formists had  strongol^ectiona — it  continued. 


the  c 

early  next  session  be  should  more  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
Educaflon  Act  of  1870.  The  objectionable 
portion  of  the  Bill,  wljidi  he  had  pointed 
out  when  it  was  flret  introdnced,  had  either 
not  been  removed  at  all,  or  at  the  beat 
had  been  very  imperfectly  remedied.  The 
establishment  of  school  boards,  wherever 
they  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
aecuring  to  every  child  in  the  hingdom  the 
elements  of  education,  was  the  leading 
object  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  feared  that  the 
Bill  in  its  present  form  would  not  realise 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Qovemment  in 
this  respect,  and  that  school  boards  would 


<  system  which  they  had  o 
expressed  their  objections  to,  and  it  waa 
I  one  which  he  believed  would  be  condemned 
by  Liberals  in  all  parts  of  the  county  He 
admiredj  in  common  with  the  whele  House, 
'  the  admirable  temper  end  the  great  ability 
.  with  which  the  nsht  hon.  gentleman  the 
,  Vice-Preaideut  of  tne  Council  had  carried 
,  this  Bill  through  the  House,  but  he  would 
I  remind  the  Ooremment  that,  notwithstand- 
i  ing  the  merits  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
I  the  Bill  owed  its  great  success  in  the  House 
mainly  to  two  cauaea,  which  would  not  he 
forgotten  in  the  country.  The  first  was 
the  almost  constant  and  earnest  support 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Opposiuon ; 
and  the  other  was  the  statement  made  over 
1  and  over  agwnby  the  Government — abate- 
ment amounting  almost  to  a  threat — that 
unless  their  usual  supporters  went  into  the 
aame  lobby  with  them  oo  this  Bill,  they  would 
the  risk  of  toeing  the  Bill,  and  incur  the 
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mupicioii,  the  dUtrust,  and  the  utagonum 
of  some  of  the  moBt  eunest  snpporten  of 
the  GoTemment.  He  thought  it  was  a 
^at  disadTantage,  if  not  a  positiTe  eril, 
that  those  who  had  done  so  muck  to  ^aoe 
the  UoTemmentin  the  podtian  which  tbej 
now  occupied  should  be  accustomed  to  an 
attitude  of  opposition,  and  to  make  appeals 
which  would  be  repeated  to  the  great 
Liberal  partv  outaide  the  House  against  the 
action  of  a  Oovernment  which  had  hitherto 
received  from  them  the  most  unvaiying, 


gentleman  (Mr.  Dixon)  had  charged  the 
loyemment  with  having  acted  incon- 
sistentlf  with  their  Liberal  principles,  in 
the  manner  in  which  thej  haa  framed  and 
conducted  this  Bill  Aft«r  the  solemn 
wanting  which  the  boo.  nembei  had  given, 
that  ha  and  his  fUends  meant  to  ^ght  tbe 
battla  over  agEun  next  session,  he  (Mr. 
Gowper'Tempto)  would  take  the  libertj'  of 
aajin^  that,  so  far  as  he  understood  the 
question,  the  lailure  of  the  hon.  member 
and  his  friends  had  not  arisen  from  any 
inconsistency  with  Liberal  principles  on 
tbe  part  of'^the  Government  ui  of  those 
who  supported  the  Government,  but  from 
the   Terj    inconsiateot    and    contradictorj 

Sosition  which  the  hon.  member  and  his 
'lends  had  taken  up  upsn  this  qnestion. 
They  professed  to  speak  iho  sentimenla  of 
the  Nonconform iate.     Now,  the  Noncon-  j 
formiste  took  their  stand,  and  had  always 
done  so  on  freedom  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  reliaion— on  the  principle  that  the  Bible  i 
■was  Uio  great  standard  of  religious  truth, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  open  to  everyone  in  \ 
the  country  to  read  and  to  tench  it.     But  ■ 
the  hon.  member   and  bis   friends,  pro-  , 
fessing  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Nuncon-  ! 
formtsts,  had  urged  the  House  that  measuies 
should  be   taken   to  deprive  the   teachers 
in  the  schools  created  under  the  Bill,  of 
the  right,  which  everybody  else   in  this  , 
country  enjoyed,    to    explain    tho    Bible  ' 
nccordmg  to  iheir  own  views  and  opinians.  ' 
While  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  persons 
who  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  tbey   had  pressed   either   that   the 
Bible  should  be  excluded  from  the  sdiools 
iJtogether,   or  that  it  should  be  received 
with'  a  stigma  which  was"  placed  on  no 
other    book — that  of   being  a   dangerous 
and   pernicious    book,    not   lo    be  freely 
handled     and    interpreted    without    lisk. 
["No,  no  I "]    Well,  he  would  recall  those 
.^xjireasions ;    but  he  said  this— that  Ihey. 
■vished  to  surround  the  Bible  with  rcElric-  . 


tions,  and  lo  prevent  it  from  being  freelj 
explained  by  the  teacher  in  accordance  wita 
bis  own  views  and  opinions  upon  it.  He 
did  not  think  that  was  a  conustent  position 
to  take  up.  or  that  it  would  be  agreed  to  b* 
the  large  nody  of  persons  who  maintaiiwa, 
as  a  prmciple  they  had  always  fought  for,  . 
a  &ee  and  open  Bible.  That  was  anincra- 
uatency  which  was  euffident  to  prereutthe 
hon.  member  and  his  friends  from  carrying 
their  point  Again,  when  they  uised  that 
something  should  be  put  in  the  ^1  for  tbe 
purpose  of  makingthe  teaching unsectarian, 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselTes  ai 
to  the  words,  and  they  at  last  put  forward 
words  so  vague  and  ambiguous  that  thej 
were  not  cipablo  of  l^al  interpretation.  In 
the  same  way,  those  gentlemen  who  had  so 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Kll  were  gnat 
advocates  of  economy,  and  yet  thejf  advo- 
cated gratuitous  school  instruction  and  the 
suppression  of  all  the  existing  schools,  which 
would  have  thrown  a  heavy  additiooal 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  and  taxpaycn 
of  this  country.  So,  again,  those  genuemen 
who  opposed  the  Bill  were  memben  of  the 
great  Liberal  party,  who  professed  to  be 
anxious  for  individual  fr^om,  and  yet 
they  were  driven,  by  the  necessities  of  tlieir 
position,  to  offer  more  despotic  power  to 
the  Government  and  the  local  boArda, 
though  the  Bill  already  conferred  more 
despotic  powers  upon  the  Education  Depart- 
ment than  were  ever  conferred  on  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  order  to  enforce  opinions  and  views 
which  they  confessed  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  lar^ 
districts  of  the  country.  Their  failnro  did 
not  arise  from  a  want  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Govemmentto  meet  their  objec- 
tions, for  he  must  say  be  had  been  struck 
by  the  extreme  willingness  of  bis  right  hon. 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  department  and 
his  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  listen  candidly  and  fairly  to 
every  objeclion,  and  to  admit  any  fair 
amendment  that  was  founded  upon  con- 
sieteney,  and  that  rsn  upon  alt-fours  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Bill.  Ho -bad  no  fear, 
therefcre,  that  when  Parliament  met  again, 
after  the  proroKiiUon,  it  would  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question  from  that  which 
it  did  now.  There  was  one  body  that 
deEerved  more  credit  in  these  discusaions 
than  it  had  vet  received— ha  meant  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  of 
l^ugland,  as  far  as  she  had  been  spoken 
for  by  those  who  represented  her  views, 
had  shown  no  deare  to  press  unduly  hft 
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«wn  pwticultir  Tiews  or  peraoniJ  object*, 
but  had  shown  heraelf  wiliiog  and  anxious 
to  poaa  this  great  measura  of  educatiaa 
■without  unnecessary  delaj.  Het  repre- 
eentativea  had  not  undulj  pressed  forward 
in  the  Hoiua  anj  extreme  views;  tbey 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  apecial 
desires  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
tbis  meaaure.  And  be  would  bbt,  aa  f ar  aa 
he  could  gather  the  opinions  of  tne  Liberal 

Earty  throughout  the  country — though  the 
on.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
might  and  did  represent  a  large  porUon 
who  were  u^nt,  ordeot,  and  anxious  to 
canyouthisTiowa— yet,  generally,through- 
out  the  country  this  Bill  waa  felt  by 
men  of  all  parties  to  be  a  measure  wisely 
framed,  and  a  successful  attempt  to  build 
«  new  Bystem  npou  old  foundations.  The 
measure  would  be  more  acceptable  because 
it  rested  on  what  was  already  in  existence 
instead  of  starting  a&esh  upon  some  parti- 
cular theory.  It  seemed  to  non.  gentlemen 
that  nothing  was  so  easy  aa  to  create 
achools ;  wbeieaa  those  who  had  examined 
into  the  subject  knew  that  nothing  was 
more  difficult.  They  would  be  acting  in  a 
rash  and  reckless  manner  if  tliey  were  to 
derive  &om  the  field  of  education  those  who 
had  filled  it  for  so  manr  years,  and  who 
had  borne  the  burden  nv  their  Toiuntary 
labouis.  Ha  had  no  danbt  that  when  tlie 
measure  had  been  tried  in  the  country  for 
aome  time  it  would  be  found  admirably 
adapted  to  accomplish  its  purpose;  that 
under  it  education  in  primary  achools 
would  be  widely  extended ;  ana  that  the 
large  m^ority  of  the  House  who  hod  sup- 
ported  the  Bill  would  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  the  nation. 

Ms.  MIALL  sud,  the  apeech  of  tha 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  South 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowpei-Temple)  chal- 
lenged, and  he  thought  not  very  wisdy, 
those,  especiall J  of  the  Nooconformist  bodj, 
who  bad  taken  part  in  opposition  to  this 
Bill,  for  their  inconsistency  and  consequent 
want  of  success.  They  laughed  who  won. 
The  light  hon,  gentleman  hnd  had  all  his 
deures  accomplished,  and  he  might  say  all 
the  desires  of^the  Church  which  he  repre- 
aented — [''  No,  no  1 "]— perhaps  not  all,  but 
at  least  all  the  desires  tnat  it  was  thought 
could  be  conTeaiently  put  forwaid  by  the 
Church ;  and  be  did  not,  therefore,  wonder 


ling  round  to  those  who  had  to  pass 
tbrou^  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  gave 
them  the  most  discreet  advice  with  regard 
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the  future,  and  told  them  that  all  their 
misfortunes  had  proceeded  from  want  of 
consideration  and  union  as  respected  the 
}ftut.  Now  it  used  to  be  aud  that  those 
were  fortunate  people  who  bad  friends  at 
Court'  He  did  not  know  whether  Court 
in  that  sense  could  be  interpreted  as 
Ooremment ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  said  that  those  were  fortunate  people 
who  had  been  allied  to  the  OoTCmment 
He  might  say,  without 
boasting,  that  tho  present  Administration 
occupied  the  position  it  did  very  munlj 
in  consequence  of  the  warm,  bearty, 
enthusiastic  support  by  the  Nooconformbt 
body  of  the  policy  announced  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  two  years  ago  at  the  last  general 
election.  He  did  not  say  that  they  were 
the  sole  agents  in  putting  tbe  right  hon. 

gentleman  and  his  friends  where  they  were ; 
lit  he  did  say  this,  that  they  were  tbe 
faeart,  and,  he  might  say,  the  hands  of  the 
Liberal  cause  in  this  countiy.  He  might 
say  that  they  imparted  to  it  all  the  enthu- 
a  it  exbiDited— that  they  gave  whatever 
impulse  waa  given  to  the  liberal  cause 
for  the  present  time  and  for  years  to  come; 
and  that  the  spirit  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  Nonconformist  electors  of  the  country 
at  the  last  general  election  was  tbe  mun 
force  that  carried  the  right  boo.  gentleman 
and  bis  policy  triumphantly  through  tbe 
obstacles — and  they  were  not  slight  obstacles 
— that  were  opposed  to  them  by  the  right 
bon.  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  They 
did  not,  wben  thi«  question  was  first  brought 
forward,  expect  anything  that  was  im- 
moderate or  demand  anything  that  he 
tiiought  was  aelfish.  They  knew  that  this 
waa  a  question  which  touched  very  closelv 
manv  of  theb  principles;  and  they  did 
think,  perhaps  somewnat  presumptuoualy, 
looking  back  on  the  past,  that  tney  were 
entjtieu  to  be  consulted,  in  some  respects, 
as  to  the  general  principles  and  drift  of 
legislation  which  grated  harshly  on  their 
sympathies.  They  did  think  that  soma 
consideration  would  have  been  paid  to  their 
objecuons;  and,  certainly,  they  had  no 
expectation,  when  their  objections  had  been 
urged,  that  remedies  would  have  been  ap- 
plied thatrather  increased  and  aggravated 
those  objections  tban  otherwise.  But  they 
were  very  unfortunate.  It  seemed  they 
were  inconsistent  too.  He  admitted  to  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  (tit.  Cowper-Templa) 
'that  they  had  been  divided  and  they  nad 
been  beaten.  That  was  the  moral  they  bad 
to  learn  &om  the  lesson  of  ttilB  Hadon. 
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Mr.  Mia, 


[Thied  Beisino—Ccouioiis.]         Mr.  Oladtton*. 


There  had  been  a  aeparaUon  be  woold  not 
sa^  in  feeling,  but  of  thought  aud  a^mpathj 
with  regaid  to  this  Bill  among  the  duaenling 
bodies,  espeoally  aa  represented  in  thai 
House — far  more  separation  in  the  House 
than  out  of  it ;  for  be  could  aver,  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  organisation  in  the 
country  that  had  not  pronounced  condemna- 
tion of  this  BUI.  He  thought  they  had 
good  reason  to  complain.  Considering  that 
Uiey  were  at  all  events  a  fair  moiety  of  the 
party  now  in  power — considering  that  they 
never  made  any  excessive  demands  eveo 
for  their  own  principles  of  those  who  held 
others,  and  considering  the  general  temper 
and  feeling  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
questions  lQ:e  this,  he  did  not  think  that  thev 
had  been  dealt  with  considerately,  and  with 
a  fair  view  to  meet  the  objections  that  they 
had  candidly  urged  against  the  provisions 
of  this  fiilL  He  would  not  urge  this  fur- 
ther than  waa  necessary  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  but  "  once  tut,  twic«  shy."  They 
had  aliuost  all  the  measures  in  which  they 
were  most  interested  cast  out  with  some- 
thing like  contumely — not  in  this  House 
onlf,  but  in  the  other  House  during  the 
present  session.  Their  Burials  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  consideration 
on  its  provJMons,  in  order  to  divest  it  of 
anything  that  could  possibly  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  Churchmen.  He  appealed  to  the 
hon.  member  for  South-west  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Cross)  whether  the  general  spirit 
manifested  in  that  Committee  was  not  a 

Sirit  of  concession  on  both  sides  P  But 
e  Bill  no  sooner  came  down  here  than  a 
email  and  compact  party  determined  that  it 
should  be  "  talked  out.  It  was  then  they 
bestowed  with  the  Government  great  pains 
upon  the  University  Tests  BiU.  They  sent 
it  up  imperfect  as  it  was  in  character — 
advisedly  imperfect — that  it  might  pass  iu 
"another  placej"  but  their  lordships,  smit- 
toD  with  excessive  caution  with  regard  to 
reli^ous  teaching,  had  put  it  in  such  a 
position  that  ho  believed  one  peer  had 
declared  within  the  last  21  hours  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Bill  was  done  for  for  Uie 


same  catego^.  He  must  say,  looking  to 
all  these  thugs,  if  they,  represeutiug  the 
dissenting  community,  could  stand  by  and 
see  themselves  elbowed  out  of  their  prin- 
dplee  and  righto  thej  would  deserve  soch 
-  treatment,  vnth  regard  to  the  Education 
'Qill,  he  would  sey  that  he  hoped  its  work- 


ing in  this  country  would  be  better  than 
its  effect  on  parties  in  that  House.  It  had 
produced  a  very  painful  impression  cai 
Dissenters  generally,  and  on  the  greater 
number  of  dissenting  representatJTee  in 
that  House.  It  might  be  said,  and  had 
been  said,  that  the  Bill,  after  aU,  waa  &i 
more  liberal  than  it  looked.  He  believed 
it  would  be  found  probably  to  work  more 
smoothly  than  could  be  autidpated,  for  it 
was  an  educational  measure.  Bnt  they 
might  be  pardoned,  he  thought,  as  Noncon- 
formists, for  having  mislaken^if  they  had 
mistaken — the  reel  character  and  jraaition 
of  that  mensure.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
a  measure  brought  io  and  advocated  on  the 
express  ground  that  it  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  equality  had  failed  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  Eympathtes  of  the 
dissenting  body.  What  they  might  say, 
with  even  more  diatlQctuess,  waa  that  it  was 
the  very  first  time  that  a  measure  had  gene 
up  to  '^another  place"  at  that  late  period 
of  the  session,  with  regard  to  whi(^h  they 
had  the  asEuisnce  that  not  a  single  altera- 
tion would  be  made  in  it  of  any  importonoe 
except  that  which  took  away  the  ballot 
It  might  be  a  very  liberal  raoaeure  indeed; 
it  might  contain  in  its  provisioiis  all  that 
wag  necessary  to  illustrate  and  carry  into 
effect  the  doctrines  of  religious  equality;  all 
that  he  could  say  was  that  not  auch  honour 
had  all  the  measures  proceeding  from  the 
liberal  party. 

Ma.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  1  am  very 
sorry  to  interfere  in  the  debate  at  this 
moment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
becoming  in  me,  after  the  speech  just  de- 
livered by  my  hon.  friend,  if  I  were  to 
remun  altogether  silent.  Mv  hon.  fnend 
bias  not  been  content  with  discnaniu^tlie 
merits  of  the  Bill,  but  has  thought  fit  to 
use  language  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween hiroKlf  and  the  Govemioent  to  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  I  should  refer. 
Speeches  somewhat  siroilar  we  hate  heard 
on  former  nights  from  my  hon.  £iend  the 
member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  H. 
Richard)  and  from  mv  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Stioud  (Mr.  "Winter- 
botham);  but  my  h(»).  friend  the  member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall)  appears  to  think 
that  the  Government  labours  imder  the 
uifirmity  of  deafness,  and  that  we  have 
failed  to  receive  in  our  organs  of  hearinx- 
those  expresuons  used  by  my  hon.  fiiaoo. 
The  speech  of  my  hon,  fnend  amounts  to  & 
reproach  on  the  GoTemment  for  not  having 
folflUed  the  expectations  under  whidi  the; 
were  brought  into  poww>    To  thia  I  saj^ 
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tlia  whola,  and  miut,  in  the  great  measares 


fearlesalv,  in  tlie  bee  of  mj  hoa.  Mend 
and  of  uose  who  tutTS  made  use  of  ^miUr 
langiia^e,  that  if  in  186S  we  made  bold 
profesnoiu  to  the  country,  profeseions 
uvoItiu^,  u  we  well  knew  then,  and  aa 
we  know  now,  the  greatest  lespoirabilitj, 
we  liave  laboored  to  the  utmost  of  out 
power  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  whole  of  oni 
energies  and  the  whole  of  out  inflaenca 
hsTO,  in  no  spirit  of  common  calculation, 
been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
those  pledgee.  I  am  not  here,  therefore, 
to  be  told,  with  nice  analvsis,  of  what 
elements  was  made  up  that  large  degree  of 
national  support  to  which  we  owe  the 
position  we  hold.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  my  hon.  friend,  great  as  is  tho 
weight  of  his  character  and  Die  respect  to 
which  he  is  justly  eotiUed,  speaks  in  this 
matter  the  sentimenU  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  is  couaected  by  relijpous  opinions, 
because  there  are  others  in  this  House  who 
have  sat  on  these  benches  for  many  years, 
and  who  have  eamsd  the  respect  of  all  who 
koow  them,  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  severe  judgment  pasted  upon  us  by  m^ 
hon.  friend.  Mj  hou.  friend  thinks  it 
worthy  of  him  to  resort  to  a  proverb,  and 
to  sav  that  the  time  has  come  when  ne  is 
entitled  to  use  the  ^gnificant  language — 
"  Once  bit,  twice  shy."  But  if  my  non. 
friend  has  been  bitten,  by  whom  is  it? 
If  he  has  been  bitten,  it  is  only  in  conse- 
~  ~  of  expactatioDB  which  he  has  himself 
to  entertain,  and  wliicb  were  not 
justified  by  the  facts.  We  have  been 
thankful  to  have  the  independent  and 
honourable  support  of  my  hon.  friend,  but 
that  aup|)ort  ceases  to  be  of  value  when 
accompanied  by  reproaches  such  as  these. 
I  hope  my  hon.  &iend  will  not  continue 
that  support  to  the  Government  one 
moment  longer  than  he  deems  it  consistent 
with  hid  sense  of  duty  and  right  For 
God's  sake,  sir,  let  him  withdraw  it  the 
moment  he  thinks  it  better  for  the  cause 
which  he  has  at  heart  that  he  should  doso. 
So  long  as  my  hon.  friend  thinks  fit  to  give 
us  his  suppott  we  will  co-operate  with  my 
hon.  fHend  for  evei;  purpose  we  have  in  > 
comidon;  but  when wethinkhisopinionsand 
demands  eioeting,  when  we  think  he  looks 
too  much  to  the  section  of  the  community 
be  adorns,  and  loo  little  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  large,  we  must  then 
recollect  that  we  ore  the  Qovemment  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  those  who  have 
assumed  the  high  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  a^re  of  this  empire, 
moat  eudeftTont  to   foiget   the  [arts  in 


s; 


themflelvas  no  meaner  or  narrower  object- 
no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the 
empite  at  large.  I  hope  my  hon,  friend 
will  excuse  me  if  I  have  spoken  with  feeU 
ing  on  this  snbject.  I  have,  I  trust,  em- 
ployed  no  language  disrespectful  to  him, 
nut  I  own  I  could  not  help  feeling  wounded 
at  hearingthe  language  he  employed  coming 
from  a  man  for  whom  I  entertwn  the 
greatest  respect,  and  whom  I  have  always 
admired  as  remarkable  for  combining  strong 
feelings  with  a  candid  and  considerate 
manner  of  giving  them  expression.  And 
now,  sir,  with  regard  to  tlie  Bill  itself,  J 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon)  issue  a  pro- 
clamation of  war  Bgsinat  it  the  moment  it 
is  about  to  pass.  We  shaU  be  compelled  to 
put  our  trust  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
country.  I  must  own  I  do  not  think  the 
threatened  blast  of  the  trumpet  will  really 
rouse  the  land  in  oppoution  to  the  imper- 
fections which  mar  such  a  measure  as  this. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  tliat  this  is  a  per- 
fect measure.  My  right  hsn.  friend  near 
me  (Mr.  W.  K  Forster)  to  whom  1  myself 
especially — to  whom  the  whole  Qovemment 
— to  whom  the  House  and  the  country  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  is  the  last  man  who 
would  describe  Ibis  as  a  perfect  measure. 
We  have  bad  to  steer  our  course  amid 
competing  bodiea  and  conflictiiig  diffir 
culties.  It  was  with  us  an  absolute 
necessity — a  necesNty  of  honour  and  a 
necessity  of  policy— to  nspect  and  to 
favour  the  educational  eetahlishmente 
and  machinery  we  found  existing  in  the 
unttv.  It  was  impossihle  for  us  to  join 
the  language  or  to  adopt  the  tone  which 
was  consdentiously  and  conust«ntly  taken 
by  some  members  of  the  Honse  wno  lopk 
upon  those  voluntary  schools,  having 
generally  a  denominational  character,  ai 
admirable  psa^g  expedients,  fit  indsMto 
be  tolerated  for  a  time,  deserving  all  credit 
on  account  of  the  motivaa  which  led  to 
their  foundation,  but  wholly  uosatiBfactoiy 
to  their  main  purpose,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  supplanted  by  something  the^  think 
better.  Toat  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  mteUi- 
gible  theory  for  any  gentleman  to  eotertoin, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  felt  that  it 
has  never  been  the  theory  of  the  Oovein- 
ment  My  right  hon.  friend  and  ma&y 
others  who  have  taken  part  in  this  i]Uflfltitia 
hold  that  when  we  are  approaching  ttus 
great  work,  which  we  desire  to  make  oom- 
pl^j  wo  oujiht  to  have  a  «— " — '     ' 
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ttuukftilnesa  that  bo  much  hu  baen  done 
for  UB.  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
in  the  productioo  of  material  objects  it  ia 
deniable  Qerec  to  multiplj  the  establiah- 
menta  of  Uie  OoTenimeDt  bejood  what  is 
nece«8ai7,  but  where  it  is  possible  to  avail 
oorselTes  of  private  ener^  aod  zeal.  So, 
in  this  matter  of  educatioD,  it  ia  a  exeat 
mistake  and  error,  in  our  riew,  to  toink 
that  Becular  education  civen  hy  .a  State 
machinery  is  per  «e  better  aod  more 
Taluable  than  the  same  education  Kireu  b; 
machiDcrjr  Toluutaty  in  ita  character. 
Setting  aside  that  which  is  abstractedly 
desirable,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  feeling 
that  this  eoonnous  power  which  exists  in 
the  country  ought  to  do  turned  to  account. 
It  may  be  Tiewed,  theoretically  and  ab- 
stractedly, in  very  different  ligW  Some 
mav  think  that  tiua  existing  machinery  ia 
no  better  than  a  beast  of  burdeu ;  but  even 
as  a  beast  of  burden  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  it  do  the  work  of  the 
State  aa  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  service- 
able. Some  may  think  it  worse  than  a 
beast  of  burden,  baving  its  origin  from 
below;  but  emn  if  its  origin  were  from 
below,  you  may  use  its  energies  if  you  can 
Btrsin  them  to  the  public  benefit.  Some 
may  regard  it  aa  an  angel  from  heaven,  as 
the  spirit  of  Chriatdanity  working  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  producing  a  profound 
and  deep  deure  not  onlv  to  f^ive  reli^oua 
knowled^,  but  every  element  of  education 
of  essential  value.  I  own  I  think  that  ia 
the  truest  light  in  which  to  view  it  I 
think  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose 
that  those  who  nave  founded  these  volun- 
tary schools  have  been  eicluaively  or 
narrowly  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  attachment 
to  those  points  on  which  they  differ  from 
their  fellow-Christians.  I  believe  that 
having  received  Christian  conviction  in  its 
lai^ness  and  fulness,  a  larreneas  and 
fuluesa  with  which  I  hope  this  House  will 
never  attempt  to  inteifere,  tfae^  have 
thereby  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  ex- 
pannve  benevolence  which  has  not  stopped 
abort  of  the  principle  to  which  it  owed  its 
ongiu,  but  has  ppread  itself  into  a  general 
faolinjt  of  philanthropy.  AndasChristiinity, 
since  it  came  into  tne  world,  has  given  a 
new  character  to  secular-  philanthropy,  ao 
religious  zeat  has  created,  in  this  country 
especLiIly,  an  amount  of  anxiety  never 
beTorB  exhibited  for  the  promotion  of  a 
iound  secular  education.  Then,  with  re- 
wd  to  the  other  sreat  question,  my  bon. 
niend  is  very  muM  dissatisfied  with  the 
Tilan  we  have  adopted  by  which  catechisms 


are  excluded   from  the  sdioola,  and  by 

which  the  Scriptures  are  only  to  be  used  aa 
a  religious  text-book,  without  any  Parlia- 
mentary declaration  oratatutoiv  limitations 
as  to  their  exposition.  I  will  not  say  a 
word  aa  to  that  plan,  but  I  really  camiot 
see  how  mv  hon.  fiiend  can  for  a  moment 
conceive  toat  we  who  have  adopted  aod 
recommended  it  are  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  having  thereby  done  leaa  than  jnstiec 
to  the  Kouconformista  of  this  country,  or 
of  havingi'as  my  hon.  friend  put  it,  inarched 
them  throiigh  the  Valley  of  Uumiliatim. 
If  that  cliarge  had  proceeded  from  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  Univer- 
aty  M  Oxford  (Mr.  Oathome  Hardy),  wbo 
has  a  kind  of  official  reprofentation  of  a 
largeportion  of  the  Church,  or  from  gentle- 
men accustomed  to  treat  public  <]uesti<uis 
from  a  point  of  view  at  all  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England— if,  for  instance,  the 
hon.  member  for  North  De'vonahire  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  had  compluned  of 
having  to  march  tlirough  the  Valley  of 
HumUiation — the  Government,  though  not 
in  the  alighlest  degree  prepared  to  admit 
the  truth  or  the  justice  oi  that  charge, 
would  have  received  it  with  less  aurpriae, 
because,  whatever  the  opinions  of  my  hon. 
friend  maybe,  he  cannot  deny  that  we  have 
excluded  aomething  from  the  achoola,  and 
thatwhatbasbeen  so  excluded  is  BomethioK 

gticularly  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
gland,  and  objected  to  by  IHssenters. 
For  myself,  I  beUeve  that  it  will  answer 
every  useful  purpose  that  thei«  should  be 
a  i^  expoaition  of  the  Scriptures  open  to 


tioualy  attached  to  the  I4onconformist 
community,  subject,  of  course,  asl  hope  he 
will  be,  to  the  restraints  of  common  sense, 
but  to  no  other  restraints  of  a  legal  kind. 
Under  these  drcumstances  I  donooeani 
ven  confidently  believe  that  a  more  Kindly 
and  genial  view  will  be  taken  of  this  matter 
than  my  hon.  friend  has  for  once  in  his 
life  been  content  to  take.  I  mast  own  that, 
though  he  seemed  to  make  the  OtiTem- 
ment  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Burials  Bill  and  the  mtidpated  fmlore  of 
the  UnlTeraity  Testa  Bill,  I  find  that  at 
least  natively  in  his  speech,  he  admits 
that  with  thia  we  had  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever. The  only  object  of  that  portion  of 
his  speech  seema  to  have  been  to  show  that 
my  Hon.  friend  was  disappointed,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  disappointed.  But  does 
he  think  that  the  Qovemment  o^ht  to 
have  resigned  or  to  have  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment P— for  I  do  not  know  any  other  p<nnt 
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of  view  from  wbich  it  ia  possible  to  mate  t, 
cbargs  against  them,  air,  we  liave  had 
great  difficu)  ties  to  cootend  with,  hut  I  do 
not  tbink  we  can  claim  from  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite— we  do  not  claim  from  m; 
hOD.  mend — I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
d^m  from  any  section  of  the  Houm  any 
other  credit  than  this,  which  I  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  House  is  disposed  to  give  ua, 
resemng  their  own  judgment  of  particulars 
— that  we  have  striven,  and,  above  all,  my 
right  hon.  friend  near  me  has  striven,  to 
desl  foi  the  beat  with  all  the  circumstances, 
to  amooth  difficulliea,  to  allay  paaaions,  to 
avoid  everything  that  would  excite  or  sti- 
mulate, to  endeavour  to  bring  men  to  work 
together,  to  eschew  all  extremes,  and  not 
to  make  our  own  narrow  choice  the  model 
of  the  measure  that  we  were  presentinef  to 
Parliament,  but  to  admit  freely  and  liber- 
ally, as  was  our  duty,  into  its  composition 
those  great   influences   which  we   found 


swaying  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
Thai  has  been  the  general  principle  upon 
which  we  have  acted.    We  might  have 


great  subject  of  national  educaUon,  instead 
of  now  being  launched  with  soma  partial 
expressions,  it  is  true,  of  disapprovu.  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  with  prospects  fnll  of  nope, 
would  have  been  launched  indeed,  but 
where?  Not  launched  into  the  country 
vrith  extended  and  beneficial  operation,  but 
launched  into  this  Ilouse  amid  excitement 
and  angry  feelings — set  down  here  on  thia 
floor  as  another  standing  barrier  between 
those  who  sit  in  different  portions  of  the 
House,  full,  indeed,  of  hope  and  promise,  but 
of  what  hope  andpromiseP  That  for  years 
to  come  it  would  furnish  the  materiua  of 
litter  controversies  in  this  Rouse,  and  that 
when  we  east  our  eyes  beyond  the  walls  of 
Parliament  they  would  fall  everywhere 
upon  district  after  district  where  we  should 
bave  to  admit  with  shame  the  educational 
destitution  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  admit  I 
have  relied  with  some  warmth  to  tiie  im- 
putationa  which  have  touched  me  nearly 
bom  m^  hon.  friend ;  but  I  hope  the  House 
will  think  that  in  the  remarba  I  have  made 
on  the  Bill  we  are  now  about  to  read  a 
third  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a 
fair  and  ec[uitahle  statement,  and  I  think 
that  any  mipartial  man.  whatever  may  ba 
his  judgment  on  particulars,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  principles  npon  which  wa 
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Mb.  whit  well  aaid,  while  they 
were  passing  a  general  meaaure  of  education 
they  ought  not  to  foi^t  the  clums  of  the 
teachers,  who  had  devoted  their  Uvea  to  the 
work  of  instruction.  He  was  not  in  favour 
of  granting  them  pensions,  but  he  would 
sugeest  the  propriety  of  encouraging  them 
to  form  some  prudential  plan  of  mutual 
aasuraaccj  assisted  by  the  Privy  Council, 
with  a  view  to  ealablishing  some  proviuon 
for  themselves  in  old  age  and  in  times  of 
adversity. 

Mb.  ItATKES  said,  he  wished  to  endorse 
everything  that  had  been  said,  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  had  carried  the  Bill  through 
the  House.  He  believed  the  Bill  had  passed 
scarcely,  so  much  upon  ils  own  merits  as 
because  it  had  been  brought  in  and  con- 
ducted by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  When 
the  Bill  was  introduced  there  was  on  all 
aides  a  great  chorus  of  congratulation ;  hut 
the  measure  had  passed  through  three 
editions.  They  had  had  the  original  Bill, 
the  Easter  edition,  and  the  Whitsuntide 
edition— in  point  of  fact,  they  had  practi- 
cally had  three  separate  Bills  presented  to 
them,  each  of  them  having  distinctly  marked 
features  of  its  own,  which  differed  from  the 
leading  features  of  the  two  others.  The 
measure  aa  it  now  atood  represented  the 
compromise  which  all  parties  had  agreed  to 
make  in  order  to  secure  a  fairly  good  educa- 
tional scheme.  At  the  same  ti^e,  though 
there  had  been  Buch large  changesintbeform 
of  the  Bill,  there  had  been  few  or  no  con- 
cessions made  to  the  party  which  had  given 
the  moat  consistent  and  unvarying  support 
to  it.  Concessions  of  a  most  senous  cha< 
racter  had  been  made  to  hon.  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway,  and  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  South  Hamp- 
■  ■     '"    "  -      '  -        'he  (rfr. 


as  he  was  afraid  they  would  prove  to  be. 
He  could  not  help  fewng  some  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Although  the  Education  Leagha  had  not 
carried  all  their  amendments,  they  had  a 
good  deal  with  which  to  console  them- 
selves. It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the 
Government  would  not  allow  the  achool 
diatricts  farmed  under  the  Bill  to  be  aub- 
divided  even  at  the  discretion  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  refusal  of  tha 
Government  to  accept  that  proposal  had, 
he  believed,  taken  awav  the  most  valuable 
and  beneficial  results  of  the  SilL  «nd  w 
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itrihe  a  seveie  blow  at  the  denoiain&tiima] 
system  of  this  counti;,  for  it  could  not  &il 
in  course  of  lime  to  weed  oat  BomethinK 
like  half  the  denominational  schools  ^ThicE 
at  preeent  existed  in  different  parts  of  the 
agncultural  diatricte.  A  porifih  which  was 
Buppli^  with  schools,  but  not  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  meet  ita  educational  require- 
meote,  would  be  called  upon  to  butld  a 
school  and  support  it  by  rates,  and  it  was 
contrarj'  to  human  nature  to  expect  that 
poor  parents  would  support  denominational 
schools,  while  at  the  sime  time  Ihev  were 
called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  the  now  schools. 
Belonging  to  a  iamily  which  had  taken 
a  threat  mterest  in  eaucation,  he  rejoiced 
that  we  had  mode  a  CTeat  step  towards 
ECCuTing  to  the  peo^  the  greatest  bkssing 
they  could  enjoy.  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  Ilouse  had  not  taken  sufficient  care  to 
provide  jor  the  people  the  blessing  of  defi- 
nite religious  teachu^,  which  the  Church 
of  Eo^luid  considered  it  her  first  duty  and 
her  highest  privily  to  impart 

Mr.  STAPLETON  Bwd,  he  represented 
a  constituency  (Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed)  in 
which  Nonconformity  was  Tery  powerful, 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Liberal  piaty 
there  being  Nonconformists ;  and  he  ad- 
mitted that,  having  given  an  unvarynig 
support  to  the  Qovemmeot  upon  this  Bill, 
he  had  received  some  complaints  irom  con- 
stituents who  were  &vourable  to  the  view 
of  hie  hon.&ieod  below  the  gangway.  Still 
Ihoie  gentlemen  were  moderate  and  open  to 
ai^^ment ;  they  used  no  threats  as  to  with- 
drawing their  support  either  from  their 
member  or  fivm  the  Government,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  such  a  result  was  likely  to 
follow  from  the  course  he  bad  consdendousljr 


nape  many  Liberal  members  would  have 
liked  a  measure  more  conformable  with 
their  views  if  the  subject  had  presented  a 
tabida  rata,  they  could  not  deny  that  some- 
thing was  due  to  those  who  had  been  the 
pioneers  in  this  matter,  and  of  whose  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  education  they  had 


avuled  themselves.    Even  m 
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calculating  on  the  continuanoa  of  these 
ezattioQH,  without  which  the  financial  diffi- 
cult would  be  vastly  increased ;  therefore, 
the  Government  had  done  no  more  than 
ther  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  do  in  giving  ad£tional  grants  to  de- 
nominaUonaJ  stmoola.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bill  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  large  numbers  of  secular 
achoda;  bnt  he  coiUd  not  share  in  the 
appteheudoa  of  tlte  tight  hon.  gentleman 


the  member  for  Oxfordahira  (Mr.  Benlf^), 
that  religion  would  suffer  if,  little  bj  little, 
those  schools  should  supersede  all  athtts 
until  they  covered  the  country.  Under  a 
system  of  secular  education,  properly  ad- 
ministered, religion  instead  of  being-  at- 
tacked, would  be  strengthened.  It  was  a 
very  common  idea,  and  it  bad  been  expreaeed 
in  that  House  by  the  hon.  member  fct 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (Ur.  H.  BichardJ,  that 
secular  education  meant  instroctioii  ia 
literature  and  science,  and  that  religioas 
inatructioD,  on  the  otiier  hand,  meant  in- 
Htniction  in  religion  and  mondity.  And 
then  it  was  contended  that  one  day  in  Iht 
week  was  not  enough  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. But  instruclion  in  morality  was  a 
part  of  secular  education,  and  it  had  tlus 
advantage,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  educatitHi 
in  which  all  were  agreed.  All  peraons, 
whether  Cbristiani  or  Jews,  Boman  Catho- 
lics or  Fiotestanta,  Unitarians  or  Trinita- 
rians, were  agieed  upon  the  great  principles 
of  morality,  aii  of  them  condeomiiig  muidv 
and  adultery,  and  all  of  them  extolline 
chari^  and  virtue.  If  the  elements  rf 
moraUt;  were  taugbt  in  the  week,  Sondaj 
would  suffice  for  teaching  dwmaUc  relifioa. 
He  contended  that  the  fact  that  the  children 
were  receiving  secular  instmction  io  tiis 
national  schools  would  in  no  degree  detract 
from  the  beneficial  influence  which  the 
respective  denominational  ministers  would 
be  able  to  exercise  over  them  in  the  Sun- 
day schools.  But  the  Sunday  schools  would 
have  to  be  improved  to  meet  the  incrCiased 
intelligence  of  the  pupils.  AH  the  new 
schools  ought  to  bo  carefiill^  watched,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  m  evaiy  school 
sound  moral  instruction  was  giveo. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTOS:  Ihope.dr, 
the  House  will  allow  me,  before  the  doee 
of  the  last  discussion  on  this  great  subject, 
to  say  a  very  few  words,  especially  after 
what  has  fallen  irom  the  hon.  member  lor 
Dinuingham  (Air.  Dixon)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall).  I  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
Imm  with  very  great  regret,  and  I  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Srad- 
ford  with  still  greater  legret,  for  the  speech 
was  misleadmg.  The  tones  of  anger  in 
that  speech,  and  the  reproach  whicli  waa 
levelled  against  the  Government,  I,  aa 
opponent  of  the  Government,  must  eaj  wen 
in  this  instance  unjust  and  undoaerradf  and 
they  justly  called  down  that  rebuke  whidi 
we  have  heard  from  the  lipa  <rf  the  Firat 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  But  I  have  no  deaze 
to  refer  to  what  bu  puwd 
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— let  hjgones  be  bygones.  My  fooling  and 
my  hope  ie,  that  men  of  all  parties  may 
concur  in  regarding  it  as  the  first  dul^  of 
the  country  to  give  this  great  meaenre  a 
&ir  trial.  I  cannot  now  Help  hoping  that 
the  hoD.  membera  for  Binuingnam  and 
Brodfoid,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  who 
have  consistently  and  honourably  acted 
with  them  in  the  debates  on  the  question, 
trill,  now  that  this  BiU  has  virtnally  become 
tbcylaw  of  the  land,  combine  with  those 
who  havo  been  friendly  to  the  Bill  and 
endeavour  to  insure  that  it  shall  answer  the 

Sat  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
ring  said  these  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard 
with  BO  much  regret,  1  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  subject  of  the  Bill  itself,  and  I  can- 
not do  that  without  oSering  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  Her  Majesty's' Got  em - 
mentjSnd  especially  to  my  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  for  having  conducted 
to  a  successTu]  isaue  this  mostditficuU  mea- 
sure— a  measure  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
defects  and  shortcomings,  will,  I  believe,  in 
a  Tei^  lai^e  degree  meet  those  urgent  and 
pressing  educational  requirements — from 
year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day  becoming 
more  pressing  and  more  uraent— which  it 
was  mtended  to  meet.  The  right  hon, 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has 
said,  and  I  thinh  with  tmth,  that  this  Bill 
is  not  a  perfect  measure,  and  that  even  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  tbe  Vice-Pre^dent  of 
the  Council,  who  has  conducted  it  through 
all  its  stages,  will  not  con  test  that  statement. 
I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  I  hope  that 
hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  will 
hear  in  miad  that,  if  they  think  they  have 
their  caoae  of  complain^  so  do  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  thmk  that  we  have  ours. 
There  is  one  subject  upon  which  I  have 
more  than  once  expressed  a  stiong  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  is  not  altered.  I  think  it 
will  grate  upon  many  people's  minds  that  in 
this  Bill  there  is  no  mention  made  of  reli- 
gion except  in  a  restrictive  sense.  I  do 
think  that  that  is  a  great  blot  in  the  Bill. 
I  BKree  with  what  tne  right  hon.  membet 
for  South  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper- Temple) 
has  said  to-day,  ud  I  think  that,  after  tU 
the  Liberal  concessions  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  unfortunate  tbat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures should  not  be  required  to  be  taught  m 
the  schook.  It  is  owing,  I  think,  to  a  little 
want  of  courage  on  the  ^axt  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  nsT*  not  got  that  enactment, 
which  is  desired  by.  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Nonconformists  aa  moch  as  by  Cburcb- 
meo.    It  is  de^red  not  for  the  Mke  of  this 
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denomination  or  of  that  denomination,  but 

for  the  sake  of  religion  generally.  I  regret 
the  condition  of  the  Bill  in  regard  to  tlus 
point,  and  I  also  regret  very  much  the 
course  which  the  Government  have  taken  in 
most  unnecessarily  introducing  the  ballot 
into  this  Bill.  If,  as  I  sappoae,  they  took 
that  course  to  conciliate  non.  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  on  their  own  side  of  the 
House,  I  can  only  saj  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  Tery  unsuccessful.  In  my  opinion  it 
was  BD  nnfortunate  step.  It  was  offenuve 
to  hoc.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  had  given  the  Government  their  fair 
and  honourable  support  throughout  the 
measure.  I  regret  tnat  the  Government 
thoufjht  it  right  to  adopt  that  course ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  defects,  and  not- 
withstanding other  defects,  which  might  b» 
found  in  the  Bill  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
pause  and  point  them  out — notwithstanding 
all  these  defects,  I,  for  one,  accept  tlus  BiU 
with  cordial  and  heartfelt  thankfulness.  I 
should  be  ungratefii]  and  inconsistent  if  I 
did  not  accept  it  with  pleasure,  for  piy 
right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-l'resident  of  the 
Council  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  conier  on  nmnv  occasions  on  tbe  subject, 
knows  that  the  BiU  contains  almost  erery 
one  of  those  provisions  for  which,  humbly, 
but  earnestly,  I  have  laboured  for  the  last 
15  or  20  years.  Those  are  proMsions  which, 
in  my  opmion,  after  long  thought,  are  indis- 
pensable to  anytbim  like  a  succeaful  mea- 
sure of  natioim]  •  education.  I,  therefore, 
^y,  whatever  mav  be  the  defect  and  short- 
comings of  the  Bill— and  I  do  hope  that 
hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  will 
remember  that  those  defects  and  short- 
comings exist  in  the  opinion  of  both  sides 
of  the  House — that  I  accept  the  measure 
with  thankfulness  and  with  joy.  As  time 
passes,  in  all  probability  this  measure,  like 
all  great  ones,  will  need  amendment  and 
correction,  and  adaptation  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  believe  it  will  supply  a 
want  which  has  long  been  a  scandal  in 
English  legislation ;  it  will  tend  in  a  very- 
large  degree  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the 
country ;  and  I  cordially  agree  with  tbe 
words  which  have  just  been  spoken  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  all  parties  is  due  to  mv  right 
hon.  friend  the  Vice-Prewdent  d  the 
Council  for  that  h^py  combination  of  great 
ability  with  fine  temper  which  has  enabled 
my  nght  hon.  fiiend  to  bring  this  mMumze 
to  a  sncceaslul  conclusion. 
Mb.  UEIXY  said,  he  had  looked  &rwvd 
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for  years,  e 


e  mde«d  he  had  taken  I 


but  he  could  not  recard  this  Bill  now  before 
them  for  the  last  time  with  anv  but  mixed 
feelings.  He  fully  concurred  with  the 
speeui  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John 
PaldQxton),  who  throughout  these  discus- 
aiona  had  shown  the  most  conciliatory  dis- 
position^ and  he  wished  that  the  same  feeling 
of  conciliation  and  kindly  appreciation  of 
motives  had  been  shown  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman    the    Prime    Minister,    whose 

3eech,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
radford  (Mr.*  Miall),  he  deeply  reeret- 
ted.  He  fully  sympathised  with  his  hon. 
friend,  and  it  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
hear  uia  brilliant  invective,  the  matchless 
eloquence  of  the  Premier  more  often  used, 
OS  had  been  the  case  throughout  this  Bill, 
in  answer  to  the  aivuments  of  his  friends 
and  his  partr,  rather  than  against  his 
opponents.  [iaughter.~\  Hon.  members  op- 
poaita  might  laugh,  as  they  could  not  appre- 
dftte  tiie  affection  and  trust  which  they — 
the  Liberals — felt  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
so  neither  could  they  measure  the  pain  bis 
speech  had  caused  a  portion  of  his  followers. 
With  that  passing  remark  he  would  say 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet — "  let  bygones 
be  bygones. '  He  would  rather  loou  for- 
ward than  look  backward  in  regard  to  this 
great  measure  of  popular  .educatioa  He 
valued  the  object  above  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it;  theeducationoftheirchildreuahove 
a  religious  difficulty"  or  party  lies.  It 
becAme  the  duty  of  all  to  accept  the  Bill, 
fttid  endeavour  to  work  it  with  success; 
especially  the  duty  of  those  who,  living  in 
the  ^at  cities,  or  representing  popular 
constituencies,  had  necessarily  much  influ- 
ence, which,  forgetting  all  the  history  of  the 
Bill,  they  were  Douna  to  use  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  its  object — the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  land.  While  he  regretted 
that  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  had  in  so  great 
a  degree  been  worded  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  opponents,  rather  than  of  the  fiends,  of 
fbe  Government,  still  he  found  a  bright 
gleam  of  hope  in  those  clauses.  Hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  had    continually   said  that 


were  given  to  his  right  hon.  friend  {! 
E.Forster).  If  the  Liberal  party  hau  ac- 
cepted that  Bill,  it  was  iMcause  they 
believed  this  power  would  be  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  speeches  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  who  had  often  told  them  that  they 
misinterpreted  the  scope  of  the  measore. 


that  it  would  cany  out  their  viewa  in 
bringing  education  to  the  door  of  everr 
bouse  m  the  countiy.  That  House  hacl 
granted  him  all  the  powers  he  asked ;  upon 
liim  rests  therefore  the  responsibility.  A^ 
to  him  all  credit  for  carrying  the  meaanre 
through  the  House,  so  to  him  they  looked 
foritsfulfilmentaslawinthecountry.  Tiwy 
said  the  object  could  not  be  attuned  by 
voluntary  ettbrt,  or  by  the  denomicatiooal 
method;  his  righthon.  friend  said  itcouU; 
upon  him  lay  the  responsibility  to  makefood 
his  words.  The  Bill  mi^ht  he  epitocnieed 
in  two  clauses ;  one  providing  that  educa- 
tion should  be  brought  home  to  eveir 
child  in  the  country,  the  other  that  the 
requisite  powers  for  that  purpose  should  be 

f  laced  in  the  hands  of  Uovemment.  He 
Ur.  MeUy)  wished  it  were  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commona  to  pass  ft  third 
clause — that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  for  long  years  he  spared  to  bring  the 
same  energy,  earnestness,  tact,  temper,  and 
perseverance  with  which  be  bad  defeated 
the  dearest  wishes  of  his  beat  friends,  to 
bear  upon  recalcitrant  town  council^ 
apathetic  vestries,  hostile  school  boaids, 
and  parsimonbus  ratepayers,  in  furthertoce 
of  the  great  end  of  elementary  national 
education. 

MiL.HERMONsud,he  hoped  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
would  act  more  patriotically  than  to  carry 
out  his  threat  of  agitation,  which  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  induitry.  If  he 
did,  be  hoped  he  would  pass  by  Lancashire 
which,  by  its  own  example,  might  be 
regarded  as  suggesting  suui  a  conise,  for 
though  there  was  no  part  of  the  conntiy 
where  the  disendowment  and  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  was  mor« 
generally  and  emphatically  condemned,  yet 
when  that  measure  became  law,  no  steps 
were  token  by  politicians  in  that  great 
county  which  would  lead  to  anything  like 
animosity  or  contention. 

CoLONZL  BBRESFORD  said,  he  most 
deny  the  right  of  the  hon.  member  tat 
Bradford  (Mr.  Miall)  to  speak  against  tlie 
Bill  in  tbe  name  of  the  Dissenters  of 
England.  He  did  not  believe  the  hon. 
member  represented  one-tenth  part  of  them. 
A  few  evenings  ago  when  ne  (Colonel 
Beresford)  had  an  opportunity  of  congrata- 
lating  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  on 
having  so  well  interpreted  the  feeling  of 
the  country,  he  held  in  his  pocket  petiuona 
in  favour  of  the  courss  the  Qoremmeht  had 
taken  on  the  point  in  qnestion  signed  br 
23,000  Frimitive  Methodists.  He  uso  ha^ 
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ft  letter  from  Mr.  Spurgeoo,  who  could 
KaUter  under  hia  burner  more  Noncon- 
lonniats  thao  aoj  man  in  that  Hoiue, 
urging  him  to  support  the  BmendineDt:  of 
Uie  nght  hon.  gentlenwn  oppiuite  (Mr. 
Cowper-Templ  b). 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEB  :  Sir,  I  should 
ill  repay  the  kmdneat — rer;  neat  and 
moat  uDdeserved — with  which  the  Home 
has  borne  with  me  and  treated  me 
throughout  the  long  diecussioDS  on  thta 
measure,  if  I  delsjed  the  Hoiue  bejrond  a 
few  minutes  before,  sir,  you  put  the  ques- 
tion for  the  third  reading  from  the  cliair. 
But  I  tbiuk,  perhaps,  it  is  due  to  the  House 
that  hayiughadchar^eof  this  Bill,  I  should 
talie  leave  of  it  in  a  tew  remarks.  My  hon. 
GoIlesKue  in  the  representaUon  of  Bradford 
(Mr.  Miall)  will,  I  know,  not  expect  me,  if 
he  is  in  this  House,  to  dwell  upon  his  speech. 
But  I  think  it  right  to  say  this— that  it  has 
been  a  great  grief  to  the  Ooverament,  and 
a  Tery  great  grief  to  myself,  to  find,  in 
doing  what  we  conceived  to  tw  our  duty 
b  promoting  a  great  naUoual  system  of 
education  by  whidi  we  shall,  as  we  believr 
bring  education  home  to  every  child  io  thi 
country,  that  we  could  not  do  it  vrithout 
differing  in  opinion  from,  and  even  hurling 
the  feelings  of.  many  persons  like  my  hou. 
colleague,  witu  whom  we  have  been  m  the 
habit  of  working,  and  who  ere  anxious  for 
the  same  objects.  I  know  his  sincerity  and 
th«  high  motives  on  which  he  acts  ia  regard 
to  anything  ia  which  he  thinks  principle 
is  involved.  I  only  hope  he  will  allow  me  to 
have  the  same  jealousy  respecting  what  I 
may  consider  ncht.  But  however  much 
wa  may.  regret  this,  it  was  not  an  obstacle 
which  wo  thought  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  great  national  measure  of  education. 
And  lam  confident,  notwithatsndinK  what 
he  has  aaid  to-da,T,  that  the  lime  will  come 
when  he  will  do  with  regard  to  this  measure 
of  education  what  he  has  done  in  the  case 
of  other  educational  measures — that  is,  as 
he  now  would  acknowledge  with  great 
candour,  that  he  ii  glad  the  opposition 
whichheofiered  in  limes  past  to  all  DBtiooal 
aid  to  education  did  not  succeed,  so  I  believe 
the  lime  will  como  when  be  will  likewise 
rejoice  that  his  opposilion  to  this  measure 
was  unattended  by  sueccfs.  But,  tir,  I 
chiefly  rose  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  rj^ht 
hon,  baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  rabiiigtori) 
and  to  ban.  members  on  both  eidea  of  the 
House,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  House, 
for  the  asiislancc  wKich  hna  been  given  lo  us 
in  Kcttingthis  Bill  through  its  various  singes. 
When  I  had  the  honour  of  hringinj^  it 


forward,  J  slated  that  I  was  sure  it  would 
be  r^arded  in  no  party  spirit.  I  did  not 
ask  this,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  an  insult  ta 
the  House  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it 
would  be  so  regarded.  ]i[y  expectation  on 
that  point  has  been  entirely  juitified,  and 
the  measure  hes  never  been  treated  or  dis- 
cussed on  party  nounds  by  hon.  membera 
on  either  side.  There  vraa,  indeed,  another 
quesljon  which,  unfortunately,  we  felt 
compelled — or  rather  I  should  say,  which 
we  felt  bound  to  introduce  into  it— and  I 
do  not  think  we  could  complain  that  somft 
hon.  members  opposite  should  have  ob- 

1'ected  to  the  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
iut  with  regard  to  the  pure  education 
question,  all  distinctions  such  as  Tory,, 
Whig,  and  Radical  have  been  entirely  lost 
in  the  desire  to  see  a  great  national  measure 
of  education  passed.  I  also  enected  help. 
I  told  the  House  wu  were  well  aware  Uiat 
what  we  proposed  was  not  perfect;  that 
we  did  not  suppose  it  could  be  made 
perfect  at  once,  and  that  we  expected  very 
great  improvements  would  result  from 
auggestiouB  comine-  from  different  sides  of 
the  House.  1  acknowledge  the  help  we 
have  received  from  all  quarters.  And  now 
I  must  stat«,  although  I  agree  with  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  ri^t 
hon.  baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  Pskingtonj 
thataconsttuctiveand  complicated  measure 
of  this  kind  oannotbe  made  perfect  at  once 
— that  I  cannot  assent  to  a  proposition  laid 
down  by  my  hon,  colleague  (Mr.  Miall) 
some  weeks  ago  that  no  measure  ought  to 
he  passed  which  would  not  do  for,  at  least, 
20  Tears.  I  am^  I  confess,  much  more 
modest  in  my  desires,  and  am  content  that 
we  should  commence  to  perform  a  great 
national  duty,  and  even  though  we  should 
have  to  mend  or  modify  the  mode  by  which 
this  ia  done  within  two  or  three  years,  I 
think  our  time  and  labour  will  not  have 
been  lost.  I  think  the  long  and  anxious  con- 
sideration which  has  been  given  lo  the 
Bill,  and  the  wearying  efforts  which  have 
been  made  have  not  been  frultlees.  The 
priodple  of  the  Bill  has  been  adhered  to, 
and  Ithink  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  carry  out  that  priuciple  is  not 
unworthy  of  it.  The  principle  was  this — 
a  legal  enactment  that  there  eholl  be 
enicient  schools  throughout  thu  kingdom, 
and  compulsory  provision  for  the  schools 
where  needed,  hut  not  unless  such  need 
were  proved.  It  was  in  those  words  that 
I  described  Iho  Bill  when  I  introduced 
it,  and  when  we  send  the  Bill  up  to  (he 
other  House,  Ibis  principle  will  still  be 
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in  it ;  and  I  have  a  simguiDe  hope  that  in 
Qiat  Ase«mbl7  it  nill  receive  as  patient  a 
consideralioa  as  it  has  received  nere,  and  i 
thatwitb  this  principle  still  intact,  it  wilt ; 
become  law.  During  the  passage  of  the  i 
Bill  through  Committee  the  machinerj  was  i 
altered,  and  I  think  mainly  for  the  Ijetter;  | 
nor  do  I  loiow  of  any  change  in  this  respect  : 
■which  I  regret.    On  the  contraiTj  I  believe  ' 


have   flimplified   the   machinETT 
secured  that  it  shall  more  freely  worii, 


I  am  bound  to  say  that  for  thia  we  have  to 
thank  the  useful  and  enlightened  mi^^tions 
which  the  practical  knowledge  of  members 
en  both  aides  of  the  Ilouse  has  supplied. 
The  changes  in  the  machinery  have,  I  Ije- 
lieve,  Iteen  advantageoua.  Theyare  cboDgeB 
which  I  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest myself,  although  several  of  them  I 
should  nave  been  glad  te  have  embodied 
originally  in  the  Dill  had  I  believed  it  would 
have  been  feasible  to  carry  them.  The 
greatest  difficulty  we  experienced  in  framing 
uie  Bill  was  that  of  dealing  with  the  im- 
mense port  of  the  kingdom  which  is  within 
the  metropolis — a  dimculty  which  almost 
filled  me  with  despair  when  I  considered 
how  it  was  to  be  met.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  present  position  of  oU  govern-  . 
mental  ana  municipal  arrangements  in  the 
metropolis,  and  I  felt  that  if  on  the  first 
introducing  the  Bill  we  had  fastened  on  the 
difficulty,  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  say  we  had  undertaken  too 
much.  Well,  rir,  the  House  took  the  matter 
up,  and  I  now  look  forward  not  with 
despair,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  hope 
— with  a  well-grounded,  sanguine  expecta- 
tjop,  that  London  will  afford  the  first  ct- 
ampte  of  the  buccbbs  of  this  measure.  I 
am  rlad  to  have  on  opportunity  of  slatine 
to  tna  members  of  this  House  connected 
with  London,  and  through  them  to  the 
people  of  the  metropoliH,  that  inasmuch  as 
it  has  been  settled  by  this  Bill  that  aa  soon 
as  it  becomes  law  tne  metropolitan  board 
by  whom  the  anangements  will  have  to  be 
conducted  shall  be  elected,  London  itself 
will  be  in  the  proud  position,  befitting  its 
place  in  the  kingdom,  of  first  setting  to 
work  to  apply  and  carry  out  this  Education 
Bill  I  beheve  it  wUl  successfully  accom- 
plish the  work.  If  it  does  not  the 
example  will  be  one  most  dangerous. 
[Mr.  Mobley:  Ilear,  hear  I  ]  I  am  glad 
to  see  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Bristol  evidently  taking  that  remark  to 
himself,  because  few  persona  have  more 
inflaence  and  con  do  more  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  we  have  in  view  in  the 


city  of  London  than  be  can  himself.  3£; 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stoke  (Mr. 
Melly),  who  spoke  in  words  rery  &r  too 
kind  about  myself  alluded  to  the  great 
powers  which  wiH  be  posaessed  by  tht 
KducatioQ  Department  and  the  respons- 
biKty  which  will  rest  on  it.  They  are 
indeed,  (dr,  very  great,  and  nothing  bat  thp 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  atdnou.- 
character  of  the  duty  we  have  to  per£»Ta 
would  have  warranted  us  in  aakug  tb^ 
House  to  intrcst  ns  with  snch  powers. 
My  noble  friend  the  President  of  the  Council 
and  myself,  and  the  Oovemment  generally, 
are  perfectly  A'sftre  of  the  magmtuule  of  t&e 
powers  that  are  intrusted  to  us  and  tbr 
consequent  onerous  responsibility  that  de- 
volves upon  us.  And,  perhaps,  here  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  one  remark,  which 
I  feel  is  due  from  me  in  common  aimesr 
and  justice.  I  am  very  glad,  and  I  beliew 
the  House  has  reason  to  fe  glad,  that,  what- 
ever mej  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  t« 
whether  there  shall  be  a  special  educational 
Minister  or  not,  considermg  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  task  we  have  to  perform — 
I  say  the  House  has  reason  to  rejoice  that 
two  educational  Ministers  vrill  be  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Bill,  I  have 
happened  to  stand  before  the  country  rather 
prominently  in  this  matter,  because  I  had 
cha/ge  of  the  Bill.  But  1  feel  bound  to 
aclOiowledge  the  assistance  siven  me  br 
my  noble  friend,  and  1  should  De  reryhopc- 
lees  indeed  of  bein?  able  to  get  the  Bill  in 
work  throughout  toe  country  if  I  did  not 
teet  I  should  have  his  able  assistance  and 
superintendence  in  putting  it  into  operation. 
But  we  shall,  notwithstanding,  want  Assist- 
ance outside  the  House,  as  we  have  had 
within  it.  Nor  do  I  fear  much  thoee  state- 
menta  that  we  ore  to  faave  so  af^tation — 
and  my  reason  is  this — I  know  my  hon. 
friends  who  moke  those  statements  have 
as  earnest  desires  as  ourselves  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  and  if  they  find 
that  we  are  really  trying  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  our  task,  they  would  be  the 
last  to  try  to  fiTiatrate  our  efforts  before  we 
have  had  a  &ir  opportnni^  of  showing 
whether  we  were  justified  in  the  hopes  we 
entertained.  I  will  not  detain  the  House 
any  longerexceptsimply  to  sajthis.  When 
we  brought  forward  our  measure  circum- 
stances generally  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  now,  and  1  am  sure  even 
those  who  desired  that  the  Bill  should  be 
postponed  for  another  year  will  on  this 
ground  be  glad  that  they  did  not  obtain 
their  wish ;    for,  looking  to  the  terriUe 
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difficult  i 


events  trangpiring  eround 
must  all  feel  how  much 
would  be  to  carry  through  &  compEcated 
measure  of  this  kind  next  bohjod  than  it 
bu  been  this.  TIub  terrible  war  may 
suggest  to  UB  one  other  thought.  We  may 
consider  ouraehee  fortunate  that  we  are 
preeerred  from  this  contest,  aiid  we  hope 
and  tmst  we  may  continue  to  be  so.  Bat 
we  most  remember  we  hare  enemies  aroond 
us  from  which  we  hsTe  not  been  preMrved, 
and  Bgajnst  which  even  peace  and  prosperity 
give  us  Bttlo  secnritr.  Ourvery  prosperi^ 
creates  such  foes.  We  have  before  ns  the 
great  task  of  putting  down  the  invading 
armies  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  destitution 
which  swarm  in  upon  us  h^  insects  and  feed 
on  the  trees  of  our  commercial  proiperity. 
It  is  vain  fur  us  to  suppose  that  peace  will 
aecuro  us  from  great  national  evils  if  we  do 
not  conquer  the  swarming  hoatsof  ignorance, 
^orts  nave  indeed  been  made  to  face  this 
dangerous  foe,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
national  machinery  has  been  devised  for 
grappling  with  those  great  evils,  and  that 
the  State  has  set  itself  to  work  and  oiganiBed 
itaelf  to  put  down  ignorance.  It  is  tne  first 
attempt  in  favour  of  national  education ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  comitiT  gene- 
rally and  our  constituents  will  not  tttink  we 
have  wasted  oar  time  in  taking  this  first 
st«p.  Some  of  my  hon.  friends  who  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  measure,  and 
who  care  as  ranch  for  religion  as  any  of 
us — for  I  am  snre  I  have  no  right  to  place 
myself  above  or  eren  on  an  equality  in  this 
respect  widi  some  of  them — oave  difiered 
from  us  in  their  care  for  religions  interests. 
Yet  I  believe  that  they  themselves,  when 
they  come  to  reflect,  will  not  regret  that  we 
have  not  by  Act  of  Parliament  Doilt  a  wall 
around  the  schools  which  are  to  receive  tlie 


outcast  and  the  destitute,  through  which  a 
ray  of  Christian  light  could  not  penetrate, 
and  that,  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  we  did 
not  get  Parliament  to  declare  that  parents 
who  desire  for  their  children  religious  com- 
bined with  secular  instruction  ehouU  not  be 
allowed  to  have  their  wishes  gmtifled. 

Motion  ogrted  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  pautd. 
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THE  EDCCATJON   DBPABTUBNT. 
qDESTIOS. 

Mb.  S.\MUBI^0N  add,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  I^rd  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther, in  consideration  of  the  increaaJngly 
onerous  duties  of  the  Minister  responsible 
to  this  House  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Government  will  consider  the. 
expediency  of  his  being  relieved  from  de- 
partmental iiinctione  other  than  those 
relating  to  education  P 

Mk.  GLAD3T0SE:  Sir,  takiiig  into 
consideration  the  increase  of  duties  which 
must  devolve  on  the  Education  Department, 
in  connection  with  the  great  measure  which 
we  hope  is  about  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  no  doubt  some  change  will 
be  necessary ;  but  as  it  will  obviously  itot 
be  in  our  power  accurately  to  estimate  that 
increase  till  a  somewhat  later  period,  it 
would  be  perhaps  premature  if  I  eud  more 
than  that  the  Government  are  aniions  to 
ascertain  what  change  may  be  necessary. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
July  22nd,  1870. 

ELEHENTABY    XDDCATION   BIU.. 
BILL    EKAD   TIBST   TIHE. 

ELEHENTAKT   IDUCATIOH  BILL. 

July  25th,  1870. 
(Tit  Lonl  Fraidati.) 

(no.  235.) — BBCom)  bbadihq. 

Older  of  the  da;  for  the  second  reading 
read. 

Eaul  DE  QKET  and  MPON:  My 
lords,  it  is  a  sotiafactioa  to  me,  and  a 
circumetanca  which  will  -rerj  much  shorten 
tba  obaerratioDB  it  is  my  dutj  to  make, 
that  in  movinif  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  a 
RTStem  of  national  edacaUon  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  I  need  not,  in  the 
present  political  and  soml  position  of  the 
count:;,  detain  jour  lordships  bjr  an;  argu- 
ments as  to  the  importance  of  the  spread 
of  education,  or  as  to  the  advantage  to  be 
derired  not  merely  by  those  immediately 
aSected,  hut  by  every  class  in  the  conunu- 
nity  from  the  establishment,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  of  a  system  by  which  the  means 
of  elementary  education  may  reach  every 
home,  and  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
OTory  child  in  the  conntry.  I  pass  at  once, 
therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  elementary  education; 
and,  in  order  that  I  may  properly  place  my 
statement  before  your  lordships,  I  most 
rder  to  the  history  of  the  question,  so  as  to 
indicate  what  has  been  done  within  the 
last  30  years  by  the  existing  system.  In 
1834  a  system  of  wd  to  education  on  a  rery 
small  scale  was  instituted,  and  was  placed, 
under  the  management  of  the  Treasury; 
but  it  was  not  till  1839  that  the  system  now 
in  operation  can  be  said  to  have  been  b^un, 
for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  charge 


of  the  question  was  tiansfemd  to  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Comicil.  AddreaaiiK 
your  lordships  last  year  on  this  sabject,  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  priti- 
lege,  to  achnowle^e  the  great  work  which 
has  been  accomplisfaed  during  the  last  30 

giars  by  that  system ;  and  I  will  now,  in  s 
w  words,  coofininK  myself  as  this  BUI  Is 
confined,  to  England  and  Wales,  recapHu- 
lat«  those  results.  Between  1839  and  1866 
DO  less  a  sum  than  £24,082,274  has  beeo 
expended  in  thepromolion  of  elementary 
education  from  all  sources.  Of  this  amount, 
£15,119,361  has  been  raised  bv  TolnntaJ^ 
contributions,  school  pence,  ana  other  pri- 
vate sources,  independent  of  GoTerameiit 
aid,  while  £8,9»2,D13  has  been  contributed 
by  the  Government.  These  figures  show 
a  Tory  important  element  in  the  present 
state  of  the  question — namely,  the  very 
large  amount  of  the  aid  contributed  to 
public  education,  derived  from  sourcea 
altogether  independent  of  the''contribBtions 
of  the  State.  In  order  to  give  a  tair  ex- 
planation of  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
IS  desirable  that  I  should  enter  into  some 
detail  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
ISGO.  That  expenditure  has  hitherto  been 
divided  into  two  classes — namely,  the  one 
for  the  erection  of  new  school^  and  the 
other  for  the  maintenance  of  sdiools  already 
existing.  Now,  in  1809,  excluding  training' 
schools,  the  former  bead  of  expenditure 
amounted  to  £108,716,  of  which  £32,162 
was  contributed  by  the  State,  while  no  less 
than  £136,5S4  was  raised  by  -voluntary 
contributions.  The  new  schools  thus  created 
during  1809  provided  accommodation  for 
28,548  children.  With  respect  to  training 
schools,  the  largest  share  of  the  expenditure 
of  which  &lls  upon  the  State,  the  Parlia- 
mentary grantsamounted  to  £o9,000,  while 
the  volunlary  contributions  were  £27,749. 
The  students  resident  in  these  schools 
numbered  2,097,  With  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  schools,  the  Parliamen- 
tary granto  for  1869  were  £542,899,  and 
the  contributions  from  other  sources 
amounted  to  £924,730.  Of  the  latter  sum, 
£44,484  consisted  of  endowments,  £397,035 
of  voluntarv  contributions,  technically  bo 
called,    £4^,817    of    school    pence,   and 
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those  who  have  paased  the  stwitlBrds  auit- 
able  to  theii  agehnve  not  been  what  their 
agea  required.  During  the  past  jeu  266,300 
s^olara  above  the  a^  of  10  were  exsmiDed, 
who  ought  to  hsve  passed  in  standsids  5 
and  Q ;  whereaa  only  80,411  so  passed,  the 
others  possiog  in  lower  sUndards.  1  believe 
the  mam  cause  to  which  this  unfortunate 
circaniistaace  is  to  be  attributed — to  whidi 
my  ririit  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Foretei)  and 
mjself  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  call 
etiention  in  the  report  we  hare 'this  year 
submitted  toHerMajestj— is  the  very  short 
time  duiing   which    children   remain    at 


£2r,304  came  from  other  sources.  These 
other  sources  should  be  added  to  the  volun- 
tary contributioQS,  which  would  raise  the 
latter  to  a  sum  exceeding  £400,000,  for 
moat  of  them  are  soma  provided  by  the 
managers  or  landowner  to  make  up 
deficiencies.  From  all  sources,  therefore, 
£1,723,004  was  raised  in  1800,  of  which 
the  public  purse  contributed  £054,051. 
The  accommodation  afforded  by  this  expen- 
diture prQ-k-ided  for  1,7&'>,044  children  in 
inspects  and  assisted  schools.  Over  and 
'  above  that,  though  not,  except  as  fiir  asit 
was  due  to  previous  grants  on  account  of 
this  expenditure,  there  was  accommodation 
for  68,302  childten  in  schools  simply  in- 
spected—that is  to  say,  schools  which  are 
inspected  from  time  to  time,  but  which 
receive  no  granL  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  conditions.  Now,  the 
average  attendaace  of  day  scholars  in 
assisted  schools  was  1,OG2,S90,  in  night 
schools  04,210,  and  in  simply  inspected 
schools  16,631.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  results 
of  tbo  examinations  in  these  schools,  it  is  as 
follows : — 246,300  children  under  six  years 
of  age  passed  in  the  day  schools  solely  on 
the  ground  of  attendance — no  other  test 
beiog  required  of  children  of  that  age; 
766,385   children   oyer   six  years    of    age 

rsed  by  ordinary  attendance  ;  and  67,767 
100  or  more  attendances  under  tho  half- 
time  Acts:  the  attendance  at  the  evening 
schools  was  78,180.  The  result  is,  that  out 
of  690,440  who  were  examined,  there  : 
passed  in  reading  80'97  per  oenL,  in  writing  I 
88-24  per  cent,  and  in  arithmetic  77-24  per  \ 
cent.  In  the  night  schools  a  greater  pro-  . 
portion  passed  in  reading  and  arithmetic, 
but  a  somewhat  smaller  one  in  writing.  | 
With  respect  to  the  teaching  stalF,  there 
were  12,027  certificated  teachers,  1,236 
asdatant  teachers,  and  12,842  pupil  teachers. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  stating  | 
that  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  | 
pupil  teachers  and  the  numbers  in  the  i 
training  colleges  Is  now  more  satisfactory  : 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  What  , 
I  have  at  present  stated  relates  only  to  the 
quantity  ot  education ;  but,  of  course,  we  j 
must  also  loolc  to  the  quality ;  and  of  this,  . 
even  as  regards  the  schools  under  Govern-  | 
ment  inspection,  I  regret  that  1  cannot  ' 
speak  with  equal  satisfaction.  Since  the 
Kevised  Code  has  been  in  operation,  and  a 
test  of  the  quality  of  education  has  thus 
been  afforded,  there  has  been  a  great  temp- 
tation to  throw  children  who  ought  to  be 
examined  in  the  higher  standards  into 
standards  not  proportioned  to  their  age,  and 
3  K 


school,  and  the  consequently  very  limited 
~      which  it  is  possible  for  thran  to 


Now,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
this  state  of  things  with  the  requirements 
of  the  conntiy,  and  to  awertwn  whether, 
after  the  great  efforts  that  have  been  made 
for  so  many  years  pest,  we  have  made  pro- 
gress in  education  that  can  be  considered 
sattsfactory  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  must 
inquire  into  the  number  of  childroi  of  such 
an  age  that  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  the 
school  accommodation  afforded  them,  and 
the  quality  of  the  education  given.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  late  years  to  take  the 
number  of  children  between  3  and  12  years 
of  age,  and,  acting  on  this  principle,  I  find 
that  the  number  (^children  of  tiie  working 
class  in  England  and  Wales — and  this  KO 
deals  with  that  class  only — of  tliat  age  is 
;  3,036,613,  and  that  the  accommodation  in 
'  inspected  schools  is  for  1,624,306  children, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  2,112,207.  I  have 
not,  however,  the  least  wish  to  overstate 
the  case,  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  strong 
enough  when  stated  in  the  most  moderate 
manner.  Now,  the  NationalSodety  claims 
to  provide  accommodation  for  600,(>00  chil- 
dren in  non-iuspected  schools.  Of  the  value 
of  the  eduutiou  given  in  such  schools  I 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently;  bat 
even  assuming,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that 
the  whole  of  them  could  be  rachoned  as 
satisfactory,  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  accommodation  of  1,500,000,  That 
is  the  most  unfavourable  mode  of  examining 
the  matter;  if,inBteadof  it,  wet^ethe  num- 
ber of  children  of  the  working  class  between 
the  age  of  5  and  13— ths  age  with  which 
this  Bill  deals— the  number  is  8,374,100. 
The  accommodation  in  the  inspected  schools 
being  1,824,306,  the  deficiency  would  be 
1,540,794 ;  or  again,  allowing  the  600,000 
claimed  by  the  National  Society,  the  defi- 
ciency is  949,794.  1  have  put  the  case  as 
fairly  as  I  could  agunst  my  own  view,  for 
I  know  the  di^nt«s  wbkh  tiare  been  nuaed 
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w  to  fi^niei.  If  we  turn  to  the  state  of 
education  in  large  towns  the  results  are 
still  lets  aatis&ctoiy.  Much  coDtroversj 
was  laised  a  few  jears  ago  In-  a  state- 
ment  made  in  "aoother  ^ace  on  this 
subject  tij  mj  right  hon.  fhend  the  present 
Borne  Secretary ;  but  happily  oeither  his 
c&lculation  dot  that  of  his  opponents  need 
now  be  appealed  to,  ibr  on  an  address  by  the 
House  of  C<«nmona  two  Teiy  able  men — 
HesBTs.  Fitch  and  Fearon— were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  at 
Biimingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Lirer- 
pool,  and  on  their  report,  which  lies  on 
your  lordships'  table,  I  will  base  laj  ar^- 
ment.  They  tell  us  that  in  Bimungham 
there  are  61,787  children  between  6  and  13 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  accommodation 
provided  b;  schools  of  every  description  is 
only  for  30,139.  In  Leeds  (here  is  accom- 
modatioD  for  only  24,295  children  out  of 
45,444;  in  Manchester  for  only  36,612  out 
of  66,691 ;  and  in  Li?erpool  for  46,739  out 
of  91,376.  I  should  almost  be  content  to 
rest  my  case  for  this  Bill  on  these  figures 
alone ;  but  quality  aa  well  as  quanti^  has 
to  be  coDsiaeied — for  there  is  no  good  in 
bad  education — and  I  do  not  think  it  ii 
nnfair  to  sav  that  the  uninspected  schools 
Are  not  equu,  and  are  certainly  not  superior, 
to  the  simply  inspected  schools,  which  do 
not  earn  the  Government  grant.  "Whoever 
has  read  the  reports  of  the  inniectoie  with 
reference  to  the  uninspected  schools  cannot 
have  failed  to  obeerve  that  they  are  uni- 
formly reoresented  in  character  distinctly 
and  broadly  as  inferior  to  the  inspected  and 
assisted  suiools.  I  admit,  indeed,  that 
there  are  schools  not  under  Oovemment 
infection  which  are  as  good  as  any  that 
are  inspected,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  mass  of  uninspected  schools  cannot 
be  ^rly  estimated  as  equal  to  simply  in- 
spected schools.  The  reports  of  Messrs. 
Fit'lh  and  Fearon  give  indisputable  evidence 
that  they  are  distinctly  icferi or ;  that  many 
of  them  are  absolutely  woHbleas;  and  that, 
in  any  national  system,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  account  of  them.  In  spite,  then,  of 
the  noble  voluntary  efforts  oi  the  last  30 
years — efforts  which  anyone  who  has  held 
the  office  wliich  I  have  the  honour  to  fill 
must  acknowledge  with  tbo  greateBt  grati- 
tude— there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  school 
accommodation,  I  believe,  of  1,'X)0,000, 
and  certwnly  of  1,000,000,  amounting  in 
the  lai^  towns  to  this — tliat  accommoda- 
tion is  only  provided  for  W  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  require  it.  1  need  eay  no 
more  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 


the  means  of  elementary  education  within 
the  reach  of  these  1,000,000  or  1,€00,00U 
children,  who,  to  the  gi«at  social  and  po- 
litical danier  of  the  country,  are  at  tiresent 
unprovided  with  them.  I  have  nad  in 
some  respects  to  brin^  an  accusation  againsl 
the  existing  system ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  hound  to  say  that,  if  I  mistake  ttot, 
it  has  &r  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those 
eniinent  men  by  wh<nn  it  was  founded,  anch 
as  Lord  Laosdowne,  and  my  noble  friend 
(Earl  Busaell),  whose  names  vrill  always. 
be  held  in  grateful  recoEectJon  as  t&e 
founders  of  a  system  that  has  effected  so 
much  good.  But  its  authors  never  imagined 
that  it  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  complete 
system  of  national  education.  It  was 
founded  on  the  ^prindple  of  aiding  thoee 
only  who  aided  themselves.  Where  zealons, 
eelf-deaying  men,  for  the  sake  of  their 
countrymen  and  of  great  public  interests, 
would  come  forward  with  their  money,  tbeie 
it  aided ;  but  poor  districts,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  which  were  unable  to 
do  any^ing,  it  left  alone,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  verr  large 
amount  of  ground  is  still  uncovered.  Our 
present  duty,  I  think  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, is  to  provide  a  mtem  co-extensive 
vrith  the  nation,  which  shall  penetrate 
the  lenffth  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  bring  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  England  and 
Wales  the  means  of  learning  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — for  that  will  for 
many  years  be  the  limit  of  the  results  of 
this  measure.  In  accomplishing  that  object 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  as  well  as 
of  injustice,  to  cast  aside  all  that  has  been 
done  during  the  last  SO  years,  and  wantonly 
to  reject  the  ^16,000,000  which,  inclndioR 
the  pence  of  the  children  and  other  items, 
has  been  voluntarOy  rused  durinj^  that 
period.  It  should  be  our  object  to  maintain 
and  foster  the  existing  system,  and  to  reject 
DO  Sffency  which,  at  the  present  tune, 
aSbrds  or  may  afford  the  means  of  a  sound 
andefficient  education— while  taking  mea- 
sures to  supplement  it  where  it  is  defective 
andsocztend  elementary  education  throudi- 
out  the  whole  countrv.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  Bill  is  founded.  We 
demre  to  m^ntun  what  exists;  but  we 
feel  that  the  lime  has  come  when  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  that  system 
which,  by  the  admission  of  its  most  extreme 
advocates,  would  not  supply  the  whole 
countryfor  generations  of  children  tocome. 
The  first  result  of  the  Bill  will  be  the 
foran  inqniry  thnDgh- 
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Saa  to  the  existjur  means  of 
e  countiT  "ill  be  dmded 
~  n  eaco  district  there  wilt 


out  the  co^ 
«ducatton. 
into  districts,  and 
tie  power  to  inquire  into  exiating  agencies 
and  to  order  local  inquiries.  In  coUecidng 
these  retunH  and  in  makingthese inquiries, 
the  EdncatioD  Department  will  be  oound 
to  take  into  account  schools  of  whatever 
-descrip^on  which  are  intended  for  cbildien 
of  the  working  class.  We  asanme  nothing 
aa  to  the  value  ef  the  uninspected  schools, 
but  rimplj  seek  power  to  eiamins  their 
condition  and  have  them  fairly  reported  on 
— the  oi^ect  being  to  obtun  a  fair  report 
of  the  educarion  aSbrdad  throughout  the 
country,  and  whsther  it  meets  the  reqniro- 
ments  of  the  country.  The  BLU  proposea 
to  maintain  all  existing  schools  at  present 
in  receipt  of  GoTemment  aid  on  their  pre- 
-sent  footing.  We  desire  that  they  should 
continue  and  sxtand,  and  needlesBly  to 
destroy  one  of  them  would  be  to  inflict  a 
great  mischief.  Your  lordships,  however, 
must  understand  that  we  raise  tne  condition 
And  status  of  these  schools,  becauM  for  tbe 
future  they  wiH  form  part  of  a  truly 
nadonsl  syatem,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
fulfil  the  dutiea  of  national  institutions. 
Almost  without  exception  they  have  been 
eatahlished  by  relinous  deDominations. 
Now,  we  do  not  ask  Uiem  to  give  up  then; 
«omiectioD  with  those  bodies,  nor  do  we 
forbid  them  to  teach,  in  the  most  unre- 
stricted manner,  the  doctrinea  and  &itb  of 
those  denominations.  AH  we  desire  is  that, 
when  they  become  national  schools,  we 
should  take  care,  by  the  extension  of  the 
^stem  of  a  Conscience  Clause,  that  they 
are  open  to  children  of  all  denominations; 
80  that  where  they  stand  alone,  as  in  manv 
cases  they  undoubtedly  will,  we  shall 
guarantee  admission  to  all  children  within 
the  district.  For  that  purpose  we  propose 
what  is  called  a  Time-table  Conscience 
Olauae.  I  reseire  tho  detwls  for  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  is  essential  that  schools 
admitted  into  a  national  system  should  be 
open,  as  regards  secular  education,  under 
fair  and  ressonableguaranteesforJDSt  liberty 
of  teaching,  to  all  the  children  of  the 
locally.  We  require  that  those  schools 
should  admit  our  inspectors,  not  upon 
terms  to  be  determined  by  themselves, 
but  upon  such  terms  as,  m  the  public 
jnterest,  we  may  consider  fitting ;  and  fol- 
lowing the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble 
duke  opposite  (the  Buke  of  Marlborough), 
we  do  not  propose  to  inquire  into  more 
than  the  secular  educaUon  afforded  in  those 
Khools.    Where  the  existing  schools  in  any 


school  district  afford  such  an  education  as 
suffices  for  the  requirements  of  tbe  popu- 
lation— in  the  words  of  the  Bill,  where 
the  education  is  "sufficient,  efficient,  and 
suitable " — we  propose  to  take  no  further 
steps.  Every  school  district  so  supphed 
win  remain  precisely  as  it  now  is,  except 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  ex- 
isting schools  will  receive  a  larger  grant  of 
public  money.  The  Bill,  too,  will  not  shut 
out  anv  further  voluntary  efforts,  for  it 
distinctly  contemplates  the  establishment 
"         voluntary  and  State-aided  schools. 


to  withhold  their  sanction  &om  such  schools 
when  they  would  not  afford  accommodation 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  jostiff 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  respect 
of  them ;  but  the  department  will  be 
bound  to  lay  before  Parhament  a  statement 
of  their  reasons  for  this  refusal.  In  con- 
sidering the  educational  wants  of  a  school 
district,  however,  we  distinctly  contemplate 
the  taking  into  account  not  merely  of  ex- 
isting schools  but  of  those  which  are  about 
to  be  supplied  bond  fide  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distnct.  On  this  point  your  lordships 
will  read  Clause  8  m  comiection  with 
Clause  10,  and  vou  will  see  that  the  friends 
of  voluntary  eaucation  in  each  district  will 
have  an  opjMrtuuity  of  supplying  within  a 
reasonable  time,  ii  they  can,  the  deficient 
education.  A  period  of  six  months  is 
allowed  with  that  view  after  notice  given ; 
but  this  limit  of  six  months  is  not  the  only 
possible  time  during  which  the  deficiency 
may  he  supphed,  for  I  reckon  that  from  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  to  the  period  when 
the  eix  months  will  ordinarily  expire 
an  average  period  of  at  least  18  months 
—and  very  likely  two  years— will  elapse 
before  the  door  will  be  closed  against 
Tolunta^  exertion.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  and  ample  warning  to  tbe  friends 
of  voluntary  education;  and,  couridering 
the  demands  of  the  children  for  education, 
a  fair  and  ample  opportunity  of  supplying 
it  is  thus  afforded. 

I  now  pass  to  the  part  of  tbe  Bill  dealing 
with  the  establishment  of  school  bowds. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  such  boards 
may  be  established — voluntarily,  wiUiout 
the  interference  of  the  Commitleo  of 
Council ;  and  compulsorily,  by  the  order  of 
that  department  No  such  school  botvda 
can  be  established  where  the  education  is 
sufficient^  or  where,  within  the  period  I 
•■-—mentioned,  it  shall  be  rendered  suffi- 


cient ;  and  in  estimating  that  inffideaf 
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eie  bound  to  conaideT  all  schools  of  eveiy 
description  which  now  eiirt.  But  where, 
4t  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  aafficieat 
edncatiou  is  not  provided,  the  Education 
DepfkrtmeDt  wilt  be  empowered  to  require 
the  formation  of  a  school  board,  the  district 
within  which  itistoact being, inaborougb, 
the  Umita  of  a  borough,  and  elsewhere  the 
parish.  There  was  a  feeling  in  fsTour  of 
the  Poor  Law  Union  ;  but,  after  considero- 
tion,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  efficient  and  the  fiiirest  limit  which  ! 
could  betaken  would  bo  that  of  the  parish.  ' 
The  election  of  the  school  board  will  be  : 
left  to  the  ratepayers.  Many  persons  have 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Government  should  not  leave  this  appoint- 1 
mont  to  the  ratepayers,  but  should  take  : 
power  themselves  to  appoint  certain  mem-  ! 
bers,  in  order  the  better  to  insure  that  the  : 
board  shall  not  be  influenced  by  mere  local 
pecuniary  considemtiona,  but  shall  look 
to  the  ^neral  interests  of  education  in 
the  locality.  We  think  it  better,  however, 
to  rely  upon  the  test  of  inspection  and 
the  stringent  powers  this  Bill  gives 
for  dealing  with  the  school  boards.  Wo 
feel  that  if  the  Government  take  any  share  ' 
in  the  appointment  of  members  of  these 
boards  we  shall  diminish  our  power  of 
dealing  with  them  in  cases  where  they  do 
not  do  their  duty,  and  it  Is  for  better  to  rely 
upon  the  results  of  inspection  than  upon  auy 
control  to  bo  exercised  by  the  nominees  of 
a  Government  department.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  schools  to  be  established  by 
these  local  boards,  your  lordships  are 
doubtless  aware  that  upon  this  point  the 
Bill  differs  in  an  important  respect  from  the 
state  in  which  it  was  first  framed  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Forster),  accepted 


to  the  portion  of  the  Bill  which  deals 
with  what,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
day  is  called  "  the  religious  question." 
It  originally  proposed  to  deal  with  the  local 
boards  preci.=ply  as  tho  Oovemment  dealt 
with  any  other'body  of  mpn  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  manogers  of  schools.  To 
that  proposal  serious  objections  wore  urged. 
It  was  contended  that  the  liberty  which 
we  proposed  to  give  to  those  local  boards 
would  havo  led  to  a  degree  of  controversy 
in  the  scveml  localities  on  the  religious 
question  which  wonld  have  been  productive 
of  very  great  evil.  The  vorj-  &ct  that  this 
objection  was  urged  with  great  force  and 
honesty  by  various  religious  bodies  showed 
that  there  was  real  danger  in  that  direction, 


and  that  if  we  persevered  in  our  propostl 
it  would  be  likely  to  ^ve  rise  to  neeale^. 
mischievous,  and  injurious  disputes,  and  wp 
therefore  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  certain  modififa- 
tione  were  introduced  into  the  proriBkB.' 
of  the  Bill.  The  chan^  made  w&e,  that 
whereas,  under  the  Bill  in  its  original  abape. 
the  managers  of  scboob  would  be  enabled 
to  regulat«  the  leli^ous  instructioD  whid 
ehould  be  given  in  them,  we  have  non'  pro- 
vided that  no  religious  catechism  or  dis- 
tinctive formulories  shall  be  taught  in  aoj 
rate-supported -schools.  There  were  Iws 
other  proportions  of  a  diflcrcnt  character, 
which,  in  dealing  with  this  point,  weir 
strongly  urged  on  the  attention  of  thr 
Government.  The  one  was,  that  we  should 
not  require  anything  in  r^pect  of  religiow 
matters  to  be  taught  which  was  eitJieT  in 
favour  of  or  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
any  religious  denomination.  Now,  I  wonld 
speak  witli  the  utmo^  respect  of  a  pro- 
position which  was  supported  by  soeli 
respectable  advocacy;  but,  for  my  put,  I 
should  not  place  the  slightest  &itii  in  anv 
rcli^ouB  mtem  which  coimsted  in  elimi- 
nating all  distinctive  religious  doctriw. 
and  then  supposing  that  something  of  th^ 
form  and  substance  of  religion  wmU 
remain  behind.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, laid  that  proposition  aside.  But  tbev 
were  met  by  another  of  a  simpler  and  tnoir 
logical  character.  It  was  proposed  tfaai 
tliey  should  do  awav  with  religioua  teach- 
ing altogether,  and  liave  nothing  taught  in 
those  schools  except  that  whuh  now-a- 
days  comes  under  the  denonrinatnui  of 
secular  instruction.  Well,  the  present 
Government,  like  that  of  which  lie  noble 
duke  opposite  was  a  member,  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  moke  grants  to  aeoilar 
schools  on  the  same  footing  ai  otha 
schools ;  but  we  would  not  consent  thftt  in 
all  schoob  established  under  school  boaidi 
religious  teaching  should  bo  distincUy  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  proscribed.  Id  thii  I 
am  confident  that  we  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  opinion  of  tlie  ooontry. 
We  accepted,  however,  as  a  mode  of 
avoiding  ttte  difficulty,  the  proposal  tiot  the 
catechism  and  di'itinctive  formularies  sfaonld 
be  excluded  from  the  instruction  givvo. 
This  renderodanother alteration  in  tie  ffill 
necessorv.  In  the  Bill  as  it  was  originalh 
framed  there  was  a  provision  that  the  school 
boards  might  grant  aid  to  existing  denomi- 
national schools  in  their  respective  di^zicC^ 
provided  that  if  they  granted  aid  to  any 
It  must  be  given  fiillf  and  tmlj  to  the 
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echook  of  all  donominatioiis.  HeTe  was, 
however,  daoEret  that  in  punuing  this 
coarse  we  should  have  piomoUd  those  con- 
troTerenoa  upon  reli^oua  matters  to  wliich 
I  have  already  refened,  and  we  have, 
theKfote,  deprived  the  school  boards  of  the 

Siwer  of  aiding  denominatioaal  schools, 
ut  in  doin^  that  we  felt  that  we  should 
be  deptivliig  those  schools  of  a  great  assist- 
aace  to  which  the/  were  entitled,  and 
placini;  them  at  a  great  disadTanltwe  as 
compared  with  the  rate-supported  schools. 
Consequently  we  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the 
provi^on  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
that  an  increase  of  the  annual  grant  shoula 
be  given  to  all  schools  alike,  not  exceeding 
^  per  cent,  on  the  grants  now  made, 
which  will  not  merely  afibrd  greater  aid  to 
tho  various  schools,  hut  will  secuieforthe 
public  increased  efficiency  in  the  education 
of  tho  children.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
arrangement  into  which  we  hare  entered 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  question  :  1 
and  although  I  frankly  admit  that  I  still 
retain  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  proposal  \ 
in  the  BUI  as  it  was  first  introduced,  Vet  I . 
heartily  accept  the  compromise  which  has 
been  made,  and  venture,  with  the  utmost  i 
sincerity,  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  your 
lordships'  consideration. 

I,  in  the  next  place,  come  to  the  provi-  ! 
eions  which  the  ItQl  contains  for  compelling  | 
theschoolboardstoperform theirduty;  and 
if  we  did  not  take  some  power  to  enforce 
that  perCbrmance,  we  should,  I  think,  have 
advanced  but  a  small  distance  towards  estab- 
lishing acomplete  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. The  Bill  proposes  to  confer  on  the 
Educational  Department  two  very  extensive 
powers.  It,  in  the  first  place,  gives  the 
power  of  dissofving  these  school  boards  if 
they  neglect  to  do  Oieir  duty,  and  requiring 
new  boards  to  be  elected.      " 


:hool  board,  the  Bill  enables  the  Education 
Department  to  step  in  and  remedy  that 
neglect  by  appointing  a  school  hoard  them- 
selves which  should  have  the  same  powers 
of  levyii^  rates.  Without  such  proiTMons 
the  BiQ  would  be  useless,  and  would  not 
effect  the  object  which  we  have  in  view, 
which  is  to  establish  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  full  and  compete 
provision  for  the  education  of  children. 

Then  there  are  clauses  in  the  Bill  with 
respect  to  providing  the  necessary  school 
accommodation;  but  there  remains  the 
question  of  tilling  the  schools  when  pro- 
vided— or,  in  other  words,  of  compelling  the 
attendance  of  children.    This  question  is 


one  of  no  small  difficultv.  In  this  BiQ  we 
propose  to  deal  with  that  question  in  a 
manner  which  is  undoubtedly  tentative.  I 
admit,  with  regard  to  chili&en  engaged  in 
certain  trades  and  employments,  there  are 
indirect  methods  of  compidsion  already  in 
existence,  and  the  princiiiles  of  these  Acts 
might  he  extended.  No  doubt  any  mode  of 
indirect  direct  compulsion  would  give  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  oppusttion,  because  your  lord- 
ships must  remember  it  would  deal  only 
with  children  who  ore  in  emplovment; 
and  any  such  proposition  would  nave  a 
distinct  tendencv  £o  diminish  the  number 
of  children  employed  by  pushing  them  out 
of  the  employed  into  the  unempkiyed  class. 
This  circumstance  shows  that  we  «»nnot 
attain  completeness  in  our  educational 
system  by  any  scheme  of  indirect  compul- 
sion ;  consequently  it  is  provided  by  the 
Bill  that  the  school  boards  shall  have  the 


leas  you  do  that,  the  school  boards  may 
say  to  the  Education  Department — "You 
insist  on  our  providing  accommodation  foe 
a  large  number  of  children  who,  atler  all, 
will  not  come  to  the  schools."  If,  therefore, 
you  reflifte  to  allow  them  to  take  measures 
to  secure  the  education  of  the  children, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  will  have  a 
right  to  say  to  the  department — "You 
are  acting  unjustly,  inasmuch  as  you 
force  us  to  incur  a  large  expenditure 
which  you  do  not  give  us  the  means  of 
makins  practically^  usefuL" 

Mv  lords,  I  think  I  have  now  enume- 
rated the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill; 
but  if,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  your 
lordships  should  desire  to  have  a  further 
explanation,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  f^ve 
it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  profess  that 
the  Bill  is  based  on  a  cut-and-dried  logical 
theory  for  establishing  a  national  system  of 
education  in  this  country.  We  should  have 
be^  extremely  foolish  if,  for  the  sake  of  a 
logical  system,  however  perfect  it  might 
be,  we  had  cast  aside  andT  rejected  all  that 
haa  been  done  during  the  last  30  vears — the 
vast  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
immense  sums  which  have  been  raised  in 
many  districts  throughout  the  country,  and 
by  means  of  which  we  already  have,  to 
some  extent,  an  effective  system  in  opera- 
tion. We  present  the  Bill  to  you  in  the 
earnest  conviction  that,  if  your  lordships 
pass  it  subatsntially  as  it  stands,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  truly  national  system  of  education. 
That  system  will  be  consistent  with  the 
history  of  education  in  this  country,  and 
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Moved,  "  ThiLt  the  BiU  be  now  read  2' 
(7%i  LoTil  Pfesideni.) 
The  Dukb  or  MARLBOROUGH :  My 

lords,  I  do  not  propose,  in  the  few  remarks 
which  I  Bhal!  have  to  address  to  youi  lord- 
ships, to  follow  mj  noble  friend  the  Lord 
President  throu((b  those  long  and  elaborate 
statistica  which  he  cited,  in  order  to  show 
the  amount  of  educational  destitution  in 
this  country.  I  ihink,  indeed,  it  wUl  be 
uniTersally  admitted  uiat  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  educational  defidency  in  this 
country,  and  that  although  vast  eBbrts  have 
been  made,  and  continue  to  be  mode,  by 
Toluntaiy'  associationa  and  religious  bodies, 
to  meet  eduoational  deficiencies,  yet  those 
efforts  failed  to  reach  a  large  number  of  our 
youthful  population,  whose  educational  r^ 

Suirementa  must  therefore  be  prorided  for 
J  Parliamentary  enactment.  It  ia  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  for  your  lordships 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  ■•■— - 
pounding  this  meai^ure,  hare  taken  a  cc 
in  verv  marked  contrast  to  that  adopted  by 
them  last  ^ ear,  under  similar  dreumstances, 
in  connection  with  education  in  Scotland. 
I  think  your  lordships  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate yoorselvea  on  having  taken  the 
course  you  did  in  reference  to  that  measure, 
and  thus  gave  to  the  Government  time  for 
reflection,  and  that  that  measure,  which 
was  so  contrary  to  all  somid  piindple,  was 


arrested  before  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  that  in  the  aubaequent  receaa  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  an  opportuni^, 
of  which  I  confess  they  avuled  themselTea 
on  the  whole  in  a  very  satiafactoir  mancer, 
of  reconsidering  this  question,  and  of  intio- 
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with  the  past  practice  of  England  in  respect 
to  it.  It  will  preserve  what  is  good  in  the 
existing  system,  which  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  new  provisions  of  the  Bill,  so  as  to 
Ining  within  the  reach  of  every  child  the 
means  of  elementary  education.  The  Bill 
haa  been  framed  by  my  tight  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Fortter)  and  myself  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  entertained  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  j — and  as  I  have 
mentioned  Mr,  Forster's  name,  I  trust  vour 
lordships  will  permit  me  to  say  that  tliose 
^  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  education 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  right 
hon.  friend.  Indeed,  mj'  right  hon.  friend 
has  in  the  framing  of  this  measure,  and  in 
its  conduct  through  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  displayed  an  amount  of  zeal 
and  ability,  of  tact  and  conciliation,  which 
is  rarely  met  with.  I  am  happy  also  to 
beUeve  that  it  will  be  his  good  fortune  to 
connect,  [and  worthily  connect,  his  name 
with  the  greatest  and  most  important  mea- 
sure of  national  education  which  bos  ever 
been  passed  in  this  conntiT,  and  which  I 
feel  BBsured  will  confer  the  blessings  of 
education  on  every  child  in  the  kingdi 


dudng  a  measure  more  in  accordanco  with 
the  principles  of  sound  political  econoiaj. 
The  great  difference  between  the  present 
measure  and  that  introduced  last  year  with 
regard  to  elementary  education  in  Scotland 
appeared  from  my  noble  friend's  speech. 
when  he  said  that  it  would  not  diaregaid 
the  great  voluntary  efforts  wliich  have  beoL 
made  in  this  country  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  impossible  to  penue  the* 
reports  which  have  beeu  issued  &om  the 
Educational  Department  and  not  be  awara 
of  the  vast  strides  which  have  been  load^ 
and  are  still  being  made,  bj  vaiious  deoo- 
minationa  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  this  country,  I,  thereforej  rejoice  to  find 
that  this  measure  of  HerMajes^'s  Govern- 
ment bears  full  testimony  to  this  great  fact^ 
and  that  it  is  based  upon  the  principle 
which  only  can  b«  recognised  as  the  safe 
principle — namely,  that  of  utilising  thoae 
schools,  and  I  trust  the  Government  als>- 
deaire  to  encourage  them  in  ever^  poeoble 
,  way.  The  Bill  may  be  divided  lata  three 
essential  points.  The  £rat  of  these  is  the 
maintenance  of  existing  schools ;  the  nextr 
the  establishment  and  imiversal  applicatioa 
oFa  Conscience  Clause;  and  the  third,  the 
estaUishment  of  rate-aided  schools.  With 
reference  to  these  three  points,  I  will  ad- 
dress a  few  observations  to  your  lordship 
The  first  point  that  strikes  an  ohserrer  is, 
what  is  the  Government  about  to  do  to 
effect  the  provision  of  adequate  schools ;. 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  my  noble 
friend  that  he  does  not  intend,  in  an  unte»- 
sonable  manner,  to  hurry  on  lie  piocMa  oT 
providing  these  ecbools.  The  explanatioa 
given  by  my  noble  friend  will  bear  out  the 
position  that  asuffident  time  will  be  afi'oTded 
tor  voluntary  schools  to  place  themselves 
under  those  conditions  which  are  required 
by  the  Government  before  they  are  regarded 
as  public  elementary  schools.  The  time 
origmally  proposed  oy  the  Bill  was  one 
year;  that  has  since  been  limited  to  sii. 
months ;  and  I  trust  the  explanation  of  my 
noble  friend  upon  that  point  will  ptova 
satisfactory,  for,  as  I  understood  him,  he 
says  it  will  practically  be  18  months  before 
a  school  would  be  declared  to  have  forfeited 
ita  right  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Educational  Department  and  oome 
within  the  Qovemment  scheme  j  and  mj 
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noble  Mend  telk  ua  that  ample  ^roTision 
18  made  in  tlie  Bill  fot  accepting  ne'W 
ecbools.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  raj'self 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Bill,  but  I 


GoTernmeat  reporta  relat«  odIj  to  schools 
uded  hj  the  Qovemment;  but  your  lord- 
ships ■wtU  remember  that  there  are  a  »ery 
large  aumber  of  schools  not  In  receipt  of 
GoTemment  grants  mwntiined  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  under  the  Church  of  England, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society, 
and  the  dissenting  bodies.  If  sufficient 
facilities  are  given  to  these  schools  to  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  that  national  system 
which  the  Bill  intends  to  produce,  one  great 
point  in  a  national  system  would  be  attained 
— the  voluntary  system  of  the  country  will 
be  Btill  further  utilised ;  and  thus  the  neces- 
sity will  be  obviated  of  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  an  already  over-burdened  commu- 
nity. As  regards  the  Conscience  Clause, 
the  nohle  «arl  did  not  afford  lia  any  expla- 
nation in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  and 
lucid  speech  as  to  why  the  Conscience 
Clause  originally  contained  in  the  Bill  had 
been  departed  from.  My  lords,  the  religious 
difficulty  has  been  enormously  exaggerated. 
The  religion  of  Christianity  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  aa  a  thing  to  be  avoided— as  if 
the  subject  of  religion  was  of  so  fearful  a 
character  that  it  should  be  passed  by  by 
every  means.  We  might  apply  to  the  divi- 
«ona  which  have  occurred  upon  this  subject 
the  lines  of  the  poet — 

"  Fcenum  habet  in  oomu,  longe  fuge." 
I.  for  one,  am  far  from  desirinR  to  violate 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  1  oelievo  that 
is  the  spirit  which  has  uniformly  animated 
the  Educational  Department  But  while  I 
admit  the  objections  to  the  Conscience 
Clause  have  been  greatiy  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  Church  would  have  done  well  had 
she  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  Conscience 
Clause  long  ago,  I  am  compelled  to  say  the 
Qovemment  m  its  desire  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  urged  in  "another  place," 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  have 
really  placed  this  question  of  relidon  in  an 
almost  invidious  position.  The  Bill,  as  it 
was  introduced,  would  hare  conciliated  the 
most  scrupulous  conscience.  It  provided 
that  if  a  parent  objected  in  writing  to  his 
child  attending  any  religious  instruction, 
that  child  should  be  withdrawn  from  that 
particular  lesson  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  privileges  belonging  to  the  — '^--'  ~ 
joyed  by  the  other  pnpi       '    ' 


was  needed  F  But  now  we  have  a  Time- 
table Conscience  Clause  regulating  the 
.times  at  which  religious  instruction  shall  or 

shall  not  be  given,  and  in  order  to  guard 
the  most  scrupulous  and  exaggerated 
QQor  the  rights  of  tender  consciences, 
are  to  have  the  religious  teaching  rele- 
gated to  the  beginning  or  to  the  eaa,  or  to 
both,  of  the  hours  of  school  teaching.  This, 
I  thinli,  will  be  found  to  work  in  a  most 
ent  manner,  especiaUy  in  the  case 
of  small  village  schools  where  the  cle]^- 
man's  time  is  limited.  I  allude  to  schools 
maioly  supported  by  one  or  two  influential 
arsons  in  the  oarish,  who  would  be  ready 
I  do  all  that  the  Educational  Department 
iquired  of  them,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
having  a  echool  hoard.  I  do  not  obiect 
'  the  establishment  of  a  Time-table  Con- 
[ence  Clause,  but  I  cannot  apjoove  the 
proposition  that  religious  instruction  ahould 
only  be  given  either  at  the  commencement 
or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours,  becanse 
it  would  be  Bbsolutely  impossible  to  collect 
all  the  children  together  at  those  periods. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
religious  education  suitable  for  tEe  elder 
children  will  not  he  fitted  for  the  yoongei 
children.  With  reference  to  the  trans> 
ference  of  schools  to  school  hoards,  I  admit 
that  it  may  be  necessary,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, that  such  B  transfer  should  be 
made;  but  still  this  is  a  part  of  the  measure 
which  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
udered,  as  otherwise  a  great  inducement 
will  be  held  out  to  the  managera  of  volun- 
tary and  denominational  schools  to  hand 
over  their  schools  to  the  school  boards.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  aid  which 
the  Government  is  to  afford  to  voluntary 
schools  is  verv  encouraHtig.  It  was  stated 
by  the  right  non.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  introducing 
the  new  form  of  the  301,  that  while  an 
equivalent  saving  would  be  obtained  by  a 
disco otinuance  of  the  building  grant,  on 
additional  grant  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  would  be  given. 
But  what  do  I  find  in  the  Bill  P  The  Bill 
provides  that  the  amount  to  be  granted  by 
Government  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 


all  other  sources.  Now,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  that?  One  objection  to  the 
existing  system  is,  that  it  gives  aid  where 
aid  is  not  required ;  and  so  by  the  present 
Bill,  in  the  richer  districts,  where  the  sub- 
,  scriptions  are  lar^e,  the  assistance  will  be 
And  what  more  1  great ;   whereu^  ui   the   poorer  districts, 
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when  aid  is  absolutely  eesenliBl,  bat  little 
BBdatoDce  will  be  K^ven,  and  endowed 
sdioola  will  maintiun  a  great  advantafe 
orer  those  poeaegnng  no  endowtneata.  If 
this  part  ol  the  Bill  is  allowed  to  stand  as 
it  is  at  present,  hcHooIb  in  the  poorer  distrietB 
most  uldniat«lj  abandon  their  voluntai; 
and  denomina^onal  character,  and  (sU  upon 
the  rates.  This  ia  one  point  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  Tolimtsij  schools  which  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  better  pro- 
vided for.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
more  permanent  end  legislative  diaracter 

K~  'en  to  the  minutes  oT  the  Educational 
partment  of  the  Privy  Council  relatitig 
to  voluntary  schools  than  they  at  present 
possess.  In  the  Bill  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  two  years  ago,  t  en- 
deavoored  to  secure  that  object  by  proposing 
that  all  such  regulations  should  be  approved 
by  the  Legisiatore,  so  that  those  wbo  had 
to  depend  upon  those  regulations  might 
know  to  what  they  had  to  looli,  and  not  be 
eahject  to  the  action  or  will  of  Parliament 
dnnng  any  particular  session.  Circum- 
stances prevented  that  measure  frgui 
becoming  law,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
coutend  that  such  an  amount  of  perma- 
nence is  really  required.  I  think,  hon-orer, 
that  more  permanence  is  rei^uired  for 
these  regulationa  than  they  will  possess 
under  this  Bill.  It  would,  perhaps,  m  suffi- 
cient if  these  proi'isions  were  required 
to  be  hud  upon  the  tables  of  both  Jlooses 
for  a  certMn  time  before  they  came  into 
operation.  I  must  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ships with  a  few  observations  upon  the 
dauses  relating  to  the  rate-supported  schools. 
Under  these  clauses  the  managers  are  em- 
powered to  determine  the  character  of  the 
religious  education  to  be  given  in  them. 
With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  question, 
Her  Maiesty's  Government  had  a  most 
difficult  course  to  steer,  and  the^  have  done 
their  work  conscientiously,  consistently,  and 
straightforwardly.  The  chanfp  efieclcd  in 
this  part  of  the  measure  since  its  introduc- 
tion has  been,  upon  the  whole,  for  the 
better.  As  the  Bill  unginally  stood,  it 
would  have  been  competent  for  the  mana- 
gers to  determine  that  the  religious  instmc- 
tionto  be  given  in  their  schools  should  be 
of  a  denominational  character.  Much  as  I, 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  desire  to  see 
the  children  in  these  schools  brought  ap 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,  I  cannot 
avoid  seeing  that  the  Bill,  as  originally 
&amed,  would  have  given  rise  to  local 
ieolonsies  and  distuibimces,  and  Dissenters 


would  have  be«n  justified  in  compkintng 
that  they  were  taxed  ibr  the  support  of  a 
religion  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  uie  propoeal  contained 
in  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  was  hardh 
avoidable,  and  tliat  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  accepted.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
is  a  very  great  omission  in  this  part  of 
the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  regain 
any  religious  teaching  whatever  to  be  given, 
and  that  under  it  it  might  be  posnble  for  a 
school  board  to  determine  that  they  would 
have  purely  secular  teaching,  without  any 
religions  teaching  whatever.  This  ia  a 
course  that  has  never  been  taken  in  legisla- 
tion hitherto.  There  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  provision  is  not  made  for  religious 
teaching.  In  IcKisiating  for  the  army,  the 
navy,  for  the  wonihouses,  and  for  the  gnola, 
care  nas  always  heen  taken  to  insure  that 
reli^ous  instruction  shall  be  given ;  and  if 
my  noble  friend  had  looked  through  the 
previous  Bills  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sr 
James  Qraham,  he  would  have  found  that 
though  endeavour  was  made  to  deal  in  an 
unsectarian  maimer,  yet  a  provision  was 
always  made  that  religious  t^hing  should 
form  a  part  of  school  instructian,  I  cu 
only  regret  that  the  present  Kll  doet  not 
insure  that  religious  teaching  of  soma 
description  shall  he  f^vea  With  regard  to 
one  pumt  upon  which  the  noble  earl  laid 
considerable  stress,  I  must  take  exception. 
I  refer  to  the  clause  which  relates  to  com- 
nulsery  education.  The  noble  aari  went  at 
length  into  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  Uiink  it  neceesaiy  that  educati<»  dould 
be  enforced  by  direct  and  not  by  indirect 
compulsion ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  nobia 
earl  failed  to  convince  me  that  that  provi- 
sion is  St  all  desirable.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  ^Vmerica  that 
direct  compulsion  does  net  altogediet 
answer.  The  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  A^t 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 

"  Xo  Fact  connected  with  our  schools  has  im- 
)>ressed  me  so  sadly  as  the  extent  of  truani^ 
snd  non-uttendance,  and  the  strange  apathy  ol 
tbe  public  as  to  this  fruitful  form  of  juvenils 
crime.  The  great  evil  calls  loudly  tar  arenwdy. 
In  a  few  tiiwnBhipa  Uie  laws  in  lefeieaoa  to 
truuits  and  absentees  from  aqjiaol  ore  faitllfuUj 
executed  with  the  happiest  results,  while  in 

olberBthe  lawsare  overlooked  

regarded." 


trlooked  or  utCeriy  die- 


compulsoiT  system,  if  it  be  good 
at  all  it  is  ^ood  Kir  the  whole  country. 
Worked  partially  It  may  do  the  greatest 
injustice  where  it  is  imposed,  and  it  maj 
really  be  called  for  ia  places  where  it  w 
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not  imposed.  No  porrer  is  taken  bv  tiie 
tioTernmeiit  bs  to  inqniriee  whj  it  is  not 
impoaed.  In  the  Honis  ot  Labour  Act 
there  ia  a  pioTuioQ  for  indirect  compoIuDn ; 
»nd,  alluding  to  the  working  of  that  prffri- 
aioa,  Mr.  Robert  fiaker,  one  of  Her 
Majeaty'a  principal  inspector  of  factories, 

"  The  HouTB  of  labour  Regulation  Act,  from 
which  the  groKteet  educationAl  results  might 
have  been  uitid]nC«(!,  in  addition  to  the  cauMa 
which  have  prevented  the  derelopment  ot  the 
Factor;  Act  Eiteneion  Act,  has  been  inoperative 
from  many  Ether  inherent  defecta.  The  local 
authorities,  who  were  invested  with  power  to 
administer  it,  have,  in  moat  instances,  dechned 
or  neglected  that  dutj.  Several  of  them  liave 
refused  to  entertain  the  consideration  of  it  at  all. 
And,  tmlj,  if  a  proof  was  wanted  of  the  futility 
of  trustii^  the  education  of  the  people  to  local 
authorities,  either  in  erectiog  new  echooLs,  or 
in  maintaining  them  afterwards,  we  have  it  in 
the  inaction  which  they  have  ao  largely  ex- 
hibited under  this  Act,  notwithstanding  every 
«ffbrt  to  induce  them  to  actiTitj." 
Ib  the  Bin,  power  is  taken  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  act  Timorously  in  case 
the  local  authorities  are  m  de&ult  with 
respect  to  the  ealablishment  of  schools ; 
but  I  think  it  is  a  serious  delect  that  no 
power  is  taken  for  the  Oomnutt«e  to  oblige 
the  focal  authorities  to  put  the  compulsorr 
srstem  in  force  where  it  may  bo  reqiiireo. 
Again,  it  appeatB  to  me  there  win  be  con- 
siderable difflcultj  in  Baying  who  are  the 
children  to  whom  the  compulsory  ajatem 
ooght  to  apply — because  no  distmction  is 
dmira  as  to  classes  of  children.  The  in- 
tentiooj  I  presume,  is  that  it  shall  apply  to 
the  children  of  labourers ;  but  that  is  not 
stated  in  the  BiH  If  the  school  board 
resolve  that  there  is  to  bo  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  a  neighbourhood,  a  censtis  is  to  be 
made  by  an  officer  acting  under  the  board. 
He  may  go  from  house  to  house,  visiting 
the  bouses  of  the  rich  as  well  aa  those  of 
the  poor,  and  any  child  who,  in  the  opi 
of  this  officer,  does  not  receive  a  sufficient 
education  must  be  sent  to  school  I  think 
that  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Bill,  because 
persona  who  voluntarily  aend  their  children 
to  school  will  be  made  to  appear  to  do  so 
by  compulsion,  and  that  zeal  on  part  of  the 
parents,  which  is  so  necessary  under  any 
svslem  of  national  education,  will  be  mate- 
rially diminished.  I  am  sorry  that  a  Bill 
which  has  great  inherent  menu  should  be 
so  defbctive  in  this  and  other  particulars. 
Although  the  Education  Department  has 
taken  pains  to  invest  tbemselvea  with  au- 
thority and  control  over  the  school  boards, 
I  question  whether  sufficient  power  is  taken 


:si«ct  of  the  nature  of  the  education 
1  m  schools,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
imparted,  and  the  acqnirements  of  the 
teachers.  I  think  the  Qovemment  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  abandoning 
the  arrangements  they  originally  pro- 
poeed  with  reference  to  the  conditions  on 
which  grants  should  be  siven.  It  is  right 
to  treat  the  voluntary  schools  as  schools  to 
which  grants  should  be  made  in  aid  of 
secular  education ;  but  in  the  case  of  rate- 


sit  down  without  thankine  Her 

Majesty's  Government  for  this  Bill.  I 
believe  it  has  been  brought  in  at  a  &TOUr- 
able  conjuncture,  and  I  quite  concur  in  my 
noble  fnend's  eulc^  of  the  Vice-President 
oftheComimtteooiX'ouncil.  In  ray  opinion 
the  Bill  is  framed  with  much  abihtv  and  a 
conscientioas  deaire  to  secure  the  educatioD 
of  the  children  of  this  coimtry.  I  therefore, 
my  lords,  hope  that  after  it  haa  received 
some  amendments,  it  will  become  law,  as  a 
measure  which  will  contribute  materially 
to   the  prosperity   and  happiness  of  the 

IW  Bishop  op  GLOUCKTER  a.ni> 
BRISTOL  BMd,  he  heartily  joined  in  the 
testimony  which  had  been  borne  in  their 
lordshipr  Honse  to  the  distinguished  states- 
man who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  Assuredly  a 
measure  Uko  this  was  one  that  required 
great  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  it,  and  he  recognised  the 
diJBcnlties_  in  the  way  of  passing  a  satis- 
&ctory  measure ;  and  while  acquiescing  in 
this  measure,  he  felt  he  was  acquiescing  in 
many  thinga  that  were  diatasteAil  to  the 
feelings  of  the  friends  of  denominational 
education.  The  noble  duke  (tiie  Duke  of 
Marlborough)  had  spoken  so  fully  on  the  ^ 
7th  section — the  one  containing  the  Con- 
Bcienco  Clause— that  he  need  not  dwell 
very  much  on  that  subject.  He  would, 
however,  saj  that  for  many  years  there  had 
been  in  this  country  a  system  of  education 
in  which  a  Conscience  Clause  waa  practically 
adopted.  He  was  afraid  there  had  been 
instances  in  which  undue  use  had  been  made 
of  the  power  possessed  by  individuala,  but 
these  were  only  rery  exceptional  esses. 
Haling  had  some  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number  of  schools  and  with  the  action  of 
the  clergy  in  a  rather  large  diocese,  he  could 
conscientiously  say  he  knew  of  no  instance 
whatever  in  which  he  had  not  found  the 
clergy  acting  aa  if  the  moft  binding  Coo- 
science  Clause  were  in  force.    The  ]Kn, 
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howeTer,  coDtained  not  only  a  Conacience  ' 
Clause,  but  one  enhftnced  and  sharpened  by 
a  tiine-t«ble— AS  tbougli  the  cletg;  were  in 
the  babit  of  piiesdug  upon  children  Teligioua 
teachicig  to  -which  t^e  pArenta  objected. 
Agwn,  Her  Majeatr's  inapectoM  were  not  to 
examine  into  the  reugiDiueducation  nven  in 
the  echoola.  The  inspectors  hetetolbre,  bj 
their  judicious  and  intelligent  examination 
of  the  children  in  teligioua  suUectB,  had 
done  much  to  further  Teligious  education  in 
the  achoola ;  but  tl"'a  encouragement  yna 
now  to  be  withheld,  even  if  the  inspectors 
were  r^oested  to  make  such  on  eiamina- 
tion.  In  another  part  of  the  Bill  there 
were  what  appeared  to  him  painAil  woids — 
that  in  the  rate-supported  schools  no 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any 
religions  denomination  was  to  be  used ; 
and  if  the  terms  and  conditions  thus  laid 
down  were  contrarened  the  judges  were 
to  be  not  persons  who  might  be  considered 
impartjal,  but  the  Educational  Department, 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final.  Another 
point  was  that,  while  the  school  boards 
might  acquire  a  denominational  school, 
no  fiMalitiea  were  provided  by  which  a 
denominational  school  might  acquire  a 
rate-supported  school,  and  the  fdends  of 
denommational  education  had  serious  cause 
to  complain  of  such  an  omission.  A  featoie 
in  the  Bill,  to  which  he  thought  just  excep- 
tion might  also  be  taken,  had  been  wdl 
developed  by  the  noble  duke — he  referred 
to  the  limitation  of  the  grant.  This  limita- 
tion pressed  injuriouuy  upon  the  poor 
schools,  which  would  not  only  be  m  a 
position  of  comparative  destitution,  but 
would  have— and  this  vas  the  harduiip — 
to  compete  with  a  system  under  which 
there  would  be  a  certun  powra  of  the 
puise.  The  Bill  was  not  origin^y  so 
Iramed,  and  the  change  was  by  no  means 
•satisfactory.  As  an  humble  fidend  of 
education,  it  was  right  he  should  speed 
with  good  wishes  the  measure  now  pro- 

Bised.  There  wore  many  provisions  in  the 
ill  which  one  might  thankfully  reorave, 
while  there  were  other  proviMoos  which  he 
trusted  would  receive  such  amendments  as 
would  enable  him  to  look  forward  with 
confldenco  to  the  soccess  of  the  measure. 
He  had  recently  read  that  there  were  three 
things  which  Englishmen  disliked.  The 
*•**  ""9  rates,  the  second  compulsion  in 


any  fonn^  the  third  that  education  should 
be  dissociated  from  religion.  Each  one  of 
these  prindplee  was,  to  some  extent,  recw- 
nised  in  the  Bill ;  and  he  thanked  the 
Gorenment  &om  his  heart  especially  for 


having  recognised  the  last  piindple  in  tk» 

teeth  of  many  difficulties^ 

Thb  Eabl  or  SHAJTE9BURY  :  My 
brds,  baying  been  for  25  yean  concerned 
in  the  education  of  the  poorest  cImes  of 
children  in  the  metropohs,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  let  this  subject  pass  without 
alluding  to  the  great  efforts  and  mumficent 
voluntajj  contributions  of  those  -who  have 
carried  on  that  work,  and  who  might,  if  na 
reference  were  now  made  to  them,  think 
they  were  sUghted.  The  delay  in  bringing 
this  Bill  before  your  lordships  ie  not  the 
&ult  of  the  Oovemment,  wno  did  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  it  up  to  this  House  in 
proper  time,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
tedious  and  unnecessary  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  suppose  no  Bill  of 
such  importance  ever  came  before  the  Legis- 
lature with  so  small  a  preamble,  for  in  this 
case  it  does  not  state  any  principle  which  is 
to  govern  the  enactments.  However,  not- 
withstanding all  its  imperfections,  I  think 
this  is  the  best  Bill  which  the  QoveTTunent, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  have  propounded  and  carried.  After 
all  the  opposition  which  the  measure  has 
encountered  in  the  House  of  Commocs 
&om  a  strong  combination  of  seculariats  and 
political  Dissenters,  I  am  astonished  at  what 
the  Qovemment  have  effected,  and  I  should, 
like  to  join  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  that 
has  been  showered  upon  Mr.  Forst«r — 
admiration  both  of  his  talents  and  of  his 
courage,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  has, 
amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  stood  upon 
his  own  film,  sound  principles,  and  reacuii^ 
us  &om  a  prohibition  of  religious  teachings 
has  carried  them  toa  succesKiil  issue.  This 
Bill  has  a  due  r^;ard  to  what  has  beoi  done 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  various  denominations,  and  does 
not  run  revotutionarv  riot  among  existing 
institutions ;  and  while  it  has  abstainea 
from  endeavouring  to  found  a  oniibnn 
system  of  national  education,  yet  if  it  should 
hereafter  be  thought  deaitable  to  establidi 
one,  the  country  will  have  guned  some 
experience  as  to  how  far  such  a  thing  is 
possible  or  desirable.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  maturely  considered  for  what 
class  they  were  about  to  legislate,  and  the 
age  and  condition  of  that  class — it  would 
have  spared  a  world  of  discussion,  because, 
in  considering  "  the  religious  difficulty,"  the 
whole  argument  tunuupon  the  auppoatioB 
that  the  education  is  meant  for  persons  of 
mature  a^,  people  with  a  sort  of  insatiable 
appetite  Tor  dogma  of  every  description, 
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and  who  are  aanimed  to  tw  somenb&t  i 
settled  in  their  mental  and  physicalliBbits; 
-whereu,  in  fiict,  the  giteS.  DulJt  of  tlie  chil- 
dren whom  we  seek  to  educate  are  of  tender  I 
jeara  and  those  of  waudering  parents,  who 
never  continne  in  one  dwelling  for  more 
than  three  oi  four  months.  I  do  not  beherc 
that  the  religious  difBcuItj  baa  erer  had 
anj  existence  whatever  except  aa  a  eupho- 
nius  term  for  the  assault  and  dufencc, 
oftentimes  not  wisely  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders,  and  ctrtainl;  not 
juatlv  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  of  the 
i£6tat>lisbed  Church.  The  catechism  hna 
been  taken  as  a  stalking-horse,  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  people  have  chosen 
to  assume  that  if  joa  laug-ht  the  catechism 

Ku  necessaiilj  made  a  man  a  thorough 
liefer  and  a  good'  citizen  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  people  have  assumed  Uiat  people  who 
were  taught  it  were  driven  into  Oonserva- 
tism,  and  probably  into  Romanism.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  religious  difficulty  ever 
has  had,  or  ever  will  have,  any  existence 
among  tJiOse  who  are  banded  together  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  great  and 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  donot 
devote  th^  lime  to  the  education  of  chU- 
dren  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own 
denomination  or  maintaining  their  own 
Church.  I  think  all  the  facts  we  have 
will  bear  out  that  statement,  and  I  should 
like  to  quote  to  your  lordships  four  instances 
in  which  religion  is  taught  without  ohetruc- 
tion  or  misgiving.  Your  lordships  may 
remember  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Mortimer,  the  head  master  of  the  Cit^  of 
London  School,  in  which  a  sound  religious 
education  is  given  j  the  head  master  is 
almoat  invatiablv  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  altnoogh  the  governing  body 
.  conaistB  of  persons  of  all  denominations, 
including  Jews.  Then  there  is  the  Borough 
Boad  School,  which  ^ves  a  most  efficient 
leljnous  education ;  that  school  is  supported 
by  Doth  Nonconformists  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  over  a  great 
many  years  there  has  been  no  difficulty  or 
colliuon  whatever  in  religious  leaching. 
Tour  lordships  mav  recollect  that  a  large 
body  of  teachers  wno  came  &om  all  parts 
of  the  country  assembled  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace  Hotel,  and  went  as  a  deputation 
to  Mr.  Qladstone ;  they  stated  that  in  their 
experience,  daring  a  number  of  years  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  schools,  although  they 
had  to  deal,  with  every  class  and  denomi- 
naUon,  the  religious  difficulty  had  never 
arisen.  Let  me  also  draw  your  lordships' 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  Sagged  School 


Union  in  London,  and  this  is  the  more  - 
important  because  that  Union  educaT«s  that 
class  of  children  to  provide  for  whom  this 
Bill  is  intended.  We  have  upon  our 
books  45^561  children  of  the  moat  rag^d 
and  destitute  class ;  our  average  attendance 
is  82,231  in  about  300  schools ;  our  volou- 
tary  teachers  of  every  denomination  number 
3,000 ;  yet  never  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  35  years  has  there  been  the  slightest 
difficulty  or  collision,  or  the  least  variance 
among  Uie  teachers. 

Th»  Eabi,  of  HARROWBY:  Is  there 
any  Time-table  Conscience  Clause  in  any 
of  them  P 

The  Eabl  ov  SHAFTESBURY :  No ; 
none  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  children  are 
of  no  denomination  ;  the  parents  may  be^ 
but  thev  are  mostlv  indifterent,  and  they 
only  seek  to  have  their  children  educated.- 
In  one  school,  for  instance,  the  teachers 
are  38  in  number,  and  what  are  the  propor- 
tions ?  Belonging  to  the  Church  M  Eng- 
land there  are  S ;  to  the  Wesleyans,  8 ;  to 
the  Baptists,  13 ;  to  the  Independents,  8i. 
and  to  tbe  Flvmouth  Brethren,  3 ;  and 
although  the  BaptiBts  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  peculiar  and  distinctive 
notions,  thete  baa  never  been  any  collision.. 
One  superintendent  writes  to  me — 

"  1  aometimes  have  as  man;  as  63  teachers  of 
various  deuaminations,  and  never  in  the  course 
of  18  years  did  I  ever  hear  of  an;  approach  to 
difficulty.' 

In  another  school  the  number  of  teachers  is 
40)  they  consist  of  'Wesleyans,  Baptists,. 
Independents,  and  members  of  tiie  Cuurch. 
of  England  in  equal  numbers,  yet  the  super- 
intendent reports  to  me  that  there  nas 
never  been  in  the  courae  of  many  years  a 
ungle  reli^ous  difficulty.  Having  been 
conversant  with  these  schools  for  more  than 
30  yeaiB,  having  gone  over  the  greater 
number  of  them,  and  having  had  reports  ■ 
from  all  of  them  at  vaiioua  times,  lean. 
only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence of  any  religious  difficulty.  But  your 
lordships  may  ask-^^What  is  taught  in 
these  schoolaP"  They  certainly  do  keep 
clear  of  any  denominational  distinctions ; 
the  clergy  and  tbe  lay  members  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  do  not  bring  forward 
anything  relating  to  episcopal  govern- 
ment ^  the  Baptists  do  not  bring  in  their 
Eeculiar  notions,  nor  do  the  Wesleyans, 
ut  they  all  teach  the  great  saving  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  And  if  your  lord- 
ships ask — "  What  has  been,  the  effect 
pro^uoed  P"  I  refer  you  to  our  Colonies, 
to  the  numbers  of  those  who  haie  been  aent 
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out,  and  to  those  wHo  are  in  the  Berrice  of 
farmers  uid  tradmpeopk,  all  of  whom  bave 
been  taken  from  ragged  schools  and  drawn 
bom  the  very  depths  of  society,  and  of 
whom  I  can  saj  that  a  larg«  proportion 
keep  Dp  the  character  they  acquired  at 
school,  and  have  never  faileD  into  eril 
courses  or  diegraced  the  education  they 
teceiTed  at  the  hands  of  their  excellent 
teachers.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  plan  of  these  ragged  schools  is  to 
-catch  a  child  aa  he  flies  rapidlT  bj — as  his 
parents  come  end  go,  ana  the  teachers 
rejoice  to  have  the  opportunitj,  during  the 
abort  time,  a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  the  chil- 
-dren  are  with  them,  of  imparting  to  them 
aome  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel. 
As  to  the  question  of  compulaion,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  with  compulsion  you 
wij]  do  next  to  nothing,  and  without  it  you 
will  do  nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  most  dilll' 
cult  and  compucBted  queatjon  you  can  well 
consider — ana  why  ?  If  tou  had  to  deal 
with  larje  masses  of  children  who  were  in 
permanent  dwellings,  who  had  fixed  habit«, 
who  were  under  the  charge  of  parents  oi 
guardians,  or  who  resided  constantly  or  for 
an;  length  of  time  in  the  same  domicile, 
they  mi^ht  be  brought  under  a  system  of 
compulsion  if  you  thought  it  iust.  But 
look  at  the  cluoicter  of  the  population  with 
which  you  have  to  deal.  It  ia  estimated 
that  school  accommodation  will  be  required 
for  about  400,000  children.  I  think  that 
«alimate  is  too  high,  but  whether  the  num- 
ber is  larger  or  smaller  fully  two-thirds  will 
be  the  children  of  a  roving  population.  I 
went  through  one  district  in  the  northern 
part  of  London,  and  the  clergyman  informed 
me  that  the  whole  of  the  population  in  bit 
parish  had  been  completely  changed  in  tht 
course  of  12  months.  I  examined  one  largi 
ragged  school,  where  there  were  700  orSOC 
•children,  yet  not  one  of  them  had  beei 
there  six  months.  But  of  the  whole  46,000 
of  those  children  who  are  on  our  bool^  in 
the  ragged  schools  there  are  not  3  per  cent, 
who  attend  for  a  whole  year.  A  veryla^e 
proportion  attend  for  six  months,  a  large 
proportion  for  three  months,  and  veiy  many 
for  a  less  time.  You  have  40,000  or  50,000, 
flometimeg  60,000  persons  moving  like 
Scythians  round  London  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  who  never  remain  more 
than  three  or  four  months  in  any  one  place. 
But,  in  addition  to  other  causes  which 
induce  their  children  to  lead  a  rambling 
life,  they,  about  this  period  of  the  year, 
leave  London  by  tens  of  thousands  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  themselves  in  hop  and 


pea  picking  and  other  rural  and  profitable 
employments.  Now,  how,  I  would  sak,  b 
it  possible  that  in  dealing  with  children  of 
this  class  you  can  have  a  t^stem  of  compul- 
sion, and  drive  them  all  duly  to  school? 
If  you  were  to  mount  100  inspectors  tm 
bicyclea,  and  were  to  get  them  to  ride  about 
the  country  until  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
brought  before  the  police  forfurioos  drivinfr, 
it  would  be  out  <a  your  power  to  redtic« 
those  children  to  a  slate  of  such  order  Bitd 
discipline.  They  would  get  out  of  your 
sight,  and  you  could  not  say  where  tt^ 
were  &oni  time  to  time.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Mr.  Fearon,  in  his  eicellent  r«port 
with  respect  to  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed a  system  of  compulsion  whitJi  be 
thinks  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  the 
cafe.  He  says — "Take  those  children  and 
feed  and  clothe  them ;"  and  if  yoa  adopted 
such  a  ^stem  as  that  with  those  300,000 
or  400,000  children,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
come  immediately  within  your  reach;  but, 
then,  is  it  not  very  questionable  whether 
that  would  be  an  advisable  course  to  adopt  T 
Would  you  not,  by  such  means,  intruduee 
pauperism  on  principle  ?  But  let  me  sup- 
pose that  it  IS  mechanically  poasible  to 
force  some  of  those  children  to  attend  school 
regularly — and  in  some  parts  of  the  runl 
districts,  as  well  as  of  London,  where 
employment  is  somewhat  fixed,  it  might 
be  pos^hle  to  do  so — -the  question  arisen 
bow  far  it  would  be  jnst  for  the  State  to 
compel  such  attendance.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  State  has  (he  power — and  power 
is  often  held  to  constitute  right — to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school;  but 
how  far  would  it  be  just  in  the  eierciie  of 
that  authority  to  deprive  parents  of  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  on  which  they, 
in  so  many  instances,  so  largely  depend  for 
support  ?  In  the  case  of  families  with  cbilr 
dren  of  10, 11,  and  12  years  of  age — I  am 
sorry  the  age  has  been  altered  from  6  and 
13  to  5  and  12  in  the  Bill— it  would  be  a 
very  serious  infliction  to  deprive  them  of 
the  earnings  of  their  children  while  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  clothing 
and  feeding  them  during  the  time  they 
were  being  educated.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  a  system 
of  compulsion  into  general  operatien 
under  such  circumstances.  At  Bethnal 
Oreen  an  endeavour  was  made  some  dicat 
time  apo  to  bring  the  "Workshops  Act  into 
operation,  but  the  local  authority  refused 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
inflicting  a  great  hardship  on  many  families. 
If  we  could  introduce  the  factory  system. 
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affirmation  of  tlie  prisci^e  that  the  SlAte, 
as  B.  parent,  has  a  right  and  that  it  is  its 
dutj  to  see  that  a  child  ia  educated,  and 
that  proper  proTiaion  ie  made  for  that  edu- 
cation will,  if  gnduallj,  etill  completelr. 
deetroj  our  whole  Tolmitaiy  system.  I 
beliere,  indcwil,  it  will  absorb  not  onlj 
schools  of  this  description,  hut  thoee  of  a 
very  moch  higher  cl&es.  Many  persons  of 
property  now  contribute  their  mooej  to- 
-wards  the  promotion  cj  education  because 
thej  thinJc  the  obligation  lies  upon  them^ 
and  that  if  ihej-  did  not  dischaige  the  duty 
it  would  not  be  performed  at  all.  But 
when  the  dutj  becomes  recognised  as  de- 
Tolving  on  the  State  they  will  be  apt  ti> 
n^ard  themaelTes  as  &eed  from  the  oUigs- 
tion.  I  am  astonished,  thsrefore,  to  hear  of 
the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  by 
secularists  and  Dissenters  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  jbr  it  appears  evident  that  the 
tendency  of  thinss  in  this  country  is  to  the- 
establishment  of  rate-provided  scboob  and 
tiie  institution  of  seculaT  education.  The 
comntoo  school  system  of  America  is'Terjr 
similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  about  to 
establish,  and  there  tbeyaregraduiJlv  elimi- 
nating the  Bible  from  their  schools,  fromtbe 
last  paper  which  I  received  &om  Cincinnati 
I  find  that  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
that  the  Bible  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
great  school  there.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day,  and  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  in  error  who  suppose  they  cau 
redress  the  balance  by  means  of  Sunday- 
schools.  In  America  the  Sunday-schools 
are  not  attended  b}-  40  per  cent,  of  those 
who  go  to  the  day-schools ;  and  when  you 
send  children  to  school  for  six  days  in  the 
week  it  will  be  accomplishing  somethiug 
superhuman  if  you  can  secure  their  volun- 
tary attendance  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  truths  of  Christianity.  As 
to  the  Bill,  I  must  say  I  do  not  expect  very 
much  from  it.  Neither  in  Prussia,  nor  in 
America,  has  a  similar  system  produced  a 
moral,  though  it  miy  have  stimulated  an 
intellectual,  life.  I  can  have  no  confidence 
in  any  system  of  education  which  is  not 
based  on  the  great  doctrines  of  reli^on,  and 
which  does  not  impart  to  the  mind  of  a 
child  a  deep  sense  that  it  is  an  immortal 
and  responsibla  being,  that  an  invisible 
Eye  sees  bto  its  inmost  heart,  and  (hat 
there  will  come  a  day  when  it  must  render 
an  account  not  only  of  its  actions,  but  also 
of  its  thoughts.  Idleness  is,  I  brieve,  ten 
times  more  danf;;erous  than  ignorance.  The 
temptations  which  beset  all  ca  those  whom 
we  are  goijig  to  edncate  multiply  finin  day 


that  combination  of  labour  and  education, 
we  ahould.I  thiqk,  be  conferring  a  Very  great 
boon  :  and  it  mav,  by  d^rees,  be  poeable 
to  introduce  it,  although  not  on  precisely 
the  same  footing,  because  in  the  case  of 
factories  r^ulated  as  they  are,  by  steam- 
power,  it  IS  very  easy_  to  adopt  the  half- 
time  system.  There  ia  a  way,  however, 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  advan- 
tageously combine  labour  and  education 
among  the  agricultural  classes^  and  that 
is  bv  a  la^  institution  of  evening  schools, 
with  peripatetic  schoolmastera ;  but  of  the 
4o,000  children  oi  whom  I  have  just  been 
spealdng,  9,000  attend  evening  classes  up 
to  the  ages  of  12,  13,  and  14.  The  diffi- 
culty might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  solved  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  and  I  do  not 
regret  uiat  the  BiQ  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave 
it  optional  with  the  school  boards  to  compel 
the  attendanco  of  children  at  school.  _  In 
some  localities  it  can  be  done,  but  in  a ' 
great  many  it  will  require  much  care  and  : 
conaderation  and  a  great  change  in  the  i 
conditions  of  societ)-  before  this  provision 
can  be  made  to  work  effectively.  With 
respect  to  the  (juestion  of  religious  teaching 
also  I  ^-mpathise  deeply  with  my  noble  friend 
the  noble  duke  who  spoke  this  evening,  as 
well  as  with  Sir  John  Pakingtan,  in  their 
desire  to  render  it  compulsory  that  the 
Bible  should  be  read  every  day  in  the 
schools.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it 
would  bo  attogelher  impossible  to  carry  out 
such  a  proposal,  and  tne  only  safe  way  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
diacrotion  of  the  governing  bodies.  The 
proposal  is  one  which  I  tuu  sure  could  not 
be  enforced.  There  is,  no  doubt,  consider- 
able feeling  in  this  country  ou  the  eubiect 
of  reliffious  education,  but  that  feeling 
arises  from  many  and  mixed  motives. 
There  is  a  very  strong  opinion  in  many 

auarters  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  ex- 
uded from  our  schools.  It  is  contended 
that  to  do  BO  would  bo  a  breach  of  religious 
Uberty;  but  I  am  satisfied,  irom  the  in- 
<iuiries  I  have  made,  that  a  proposition  to 
introduce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  forcibly 
would  be  rebelled  agntnst  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  its  exclusion  on  the  Bame  ground 
— that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  religious 
liberty.  I  think,  therefore,  we  shall  exercise 
a  sound  discretion  in  leaving  this  important 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  local  tioards. 
The  Bill,  I  may  add,  although  it  does  not 
contain  an^  great  principles,  contains  pro- 
visions which  are  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  very  great  change  in  the  whole  system  of 
education  in  this  country.    I  am  anaid  the 
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to  da;.  I  have  the  testimon;'  of  the  Ordi- 
aaty  of  Neirgaw  to  tbs  elFact  that  the 
promotioii  of  education  has  atjmnlated  to  t 
great  extent,  the  reading  of  impure  litera- 
ture, and  has  given  an  amottnt  of  intellec- 
toal  quickness  which  enables  peraona  who 
formerly  could  net  do  ao,  to  pander  to  the 
taste  for  such  literature  bj  writiup  articles 
for  publicalioD.  I  do  not  malie  these 
remarks  bj  anj  means  irith  the  view  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  Bill  The  Bill, 
suidi  as  it  is,  will,  I  hope,  produce  some 
I  trust  your  lordships  will  accept  it, 
>r  it  is,  Bt  any  rate,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  hope  tke  blessing  of  Chid  maj 
rest  upon  it,  ana  if  it  tain  odI^  a  few  hearts 
of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just,  it  will  be  a  measure  worthy  of  Pariia- 
ment  and  not  nnworth;  of  the  prayen  r£  i 
Christian  nation. 

LoBD  HOWARD  OF  QL03S0P  wad, 
ha  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  their  lord- 
ships, as  one  of  a  very  small  number  of 
members  of  their  lonuhipB'  House  who 
might  be  said  to  represent  in  it  a  very  large 
body  of  poor  persons  in  this  comibr  who 
stood  most  in  want  of  education,  and  who, 
by  reason  of  their  poverty,  bad  company- 
tively  bttle  to  spare  with  which  to  obtain 
it.  It  had  been  stated  by  a  Tery  high 
authority  in  "  another  place"  that  the  edu- 
cational destitution  of  that  body  was  so 
great  that  it  might  constitute  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  educational  destitution  of  the 
country.  They  lived  in  days  when  great 
events  occurred  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
produced  results;  but  the  measure  before 
the  House  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult 
indeed  to  realise  wWt  its  leBulta  would  be. 
It  was,  in  feet,  a  measure  that  required 
much  sldll  and  boldness  to  brio^  forward  at 
n  time  when  the  Binninshajn  League  put 
forward  riews  anything  but  fiivourable  to 
the  voluntary  system.  They  held  that, 
although  the  voluntary  system  oi  education 
had  done  some  good,  itought,  nevertheless, 
to  die,  and  all  the  bvour  they  could  g^rant 
it  would  be  to  let  it  die  in  a  qniet  and 
tranquil  manner.  But,  surely,  the  voluntary 
system  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  its 
time,  and  mi^t  mive  done  a  great  deal 
more  had  it  not  been  starved.  Prussia  was 
pointed  to  as  the  model  on  which  we 
oug-ht  to  form  oiir  educational  system ;  hut 
Pnisaa  educated  only  one  person  in  every 
0}  of  the  population,  while  in  this  country 
one  perftm  in  eveiy  7i  of  the  population 
•"ks  educated  by  voluntary  efforts.  It  vms 
1  true,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the 
^tion   might  not   be  so  good  as   in 


Prasria.  In  1854thereweie  inUuiMBaBr 
410,000  children  under  Ooremimiil  innn- 
tion;  while  in  1863  the  number  bd  naa 
to  1,330,000.  Besides  this,  the  mm. 
rused  from  private  sources  for  promo^ 
education  was  double  what  came  from  ik 
national  exchequer.  As  we  were  sboct 
change  the  existing  systeni  of  deacmk- 
tiouu  education,  it  wonld  be  well  to  c 
what  had  "been  the  experience  of  ntln: 
countries.  The  reports  of  the  OuvcnuMC 
conimisdoners  showed  that  in  PinMlts 
State-supported  schools  which  *t  fintwm 
more  or  less  religious,  but  not  dsDOinin' 
tional,  hod  proved  Gulures,  and  th*t  vim 
new  schools  were  established  they  "ra 
on  the  "con&Bsional''  or  denamimticnl  | 
modeL  In&ct,itvrasstatedin  thaaeKpoii  I 
that  in  1822  the  Pruasian  Govenmnn; 
acknowledged  its  system  of  educsticii  1o 
be  a&ilure.  Again,  the  American  comiuc 
school  system  had  not  been  so  success  ti 
was  generally  supposed,  because  duet^ 
the  people  preferred  to  send  their  diiuiBi 
to  schools  of  a  more  decidedly  religiw 
character.  Against  the  case  of  Oindawli. 
mentioned  by  the  noble  earl  who  list  ifot< 
(the  Earl  of  ShafteBbury),  he  miriit  dB 
that  of  New  York,  where  the  ecaatia 
was  strictly  denomioationa],  and  wIkk 
money  had  been  directly  voted  to  tti 
Catiiolic  schools  for  two  years  past  In 
Holland  the  s<4ooIb  were  "becoming  wn 
and  more  religions;  and  he  had  heard  tbtio 
France  one  might  judge  of  the  chsiKtt" 
of  heads  of  families  by  their  sniietr  to 
place  tiirar  children  in  schools  religMnflT 
conducted.  The  feeling  of  this  connoj,  *' 
maintMned,  was  in  favour  of  relip"""  "^ 
denominational  schools.  Eigh^TtlKi' 
cent,  of  the  population  had  been  educslei  in 
inch  schools.  Gonsequentiy,  if  »  gflW" 
tystem  of  rate-supported  secular  Kh«Js 
were  established,  a  great  hardship  voula 
be  inflicted  on  those  persons  who  dssiRd  t^ 
educate  their  childrm  rel^tiously.  He  w 
no  means  blamed  the  Government  for  TUt 
they  had  done ;  but,  on  the  cenlrut. 
thought  they  had  met  a  great  dificul^  iw> 
boldness  and  success.  He  could  not  '•^^^ 
sympathise  with  the  measure ;  but  hopn 
it  would  pass  into  law,  although  even  M» 
he  should  like  to  see  some  emendstioiu 
introduced  into  it.  Was  this  #tiniB,  hr 
asked,  to  discountenance  religion  P  No-^ 
should  be  encouraced  in  every  wa;.  Be 
afraid  that  it  religious  teaching  is 
schools  was  to  be  treated  in  the  way  pw- 
losed  in  this  Bill,  it  would  be  considw™  * 
lind  of  mjth— Ilia  childret)  would  eitw' 
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tbink  reli^on  of  no  eonsequeiice  at  all,  or 
«lse  come  to  the  conclusioii  tbst  every  man 
anight  make  a  reHgion  for  hmuelf.  Foi 
his  own  port,  he  wu  in  fayour  of  denomi- 
national teacnin|f,both  doctrinal  and  epecific. 
Tlie  Bill  would  be  a  letrogrtide  movement, 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  fu  as  the  Catholics 
were  concemed.  Han;  years  ^o  they 
came  to  a  epecifie  anderst&Dding  with  the 
GoTermnenc  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  received  Tarioua  privileges,  such  as  that 
of  having  school  inspectors  of  their  own 
religion.  These  privil^ea  they  were  now 
-asked  to  give  up — and  he  might  remark  that 
they  relinquished  them  with  a  good  grace 
in  order  to  show  their  desire  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  coontiy  at  large. 
From  the  late  report  of  the  Govermneot 
commissioners,  it  appeared  that  the  fees  in 
Catholic  schools  were  lower  and  the  volao' 
tuy  subscriptions  higher  than  was  l^ie  case 
with  regard  to  the  schools  of  any  other 
Teligious  body.  The  Catholic  schools  also 
haa  more  week  and  day  scholars  than  the 
-echools  of  any  other  denomination  except 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools.  The  noble  earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  ShafleBbnry)  thought  the 
question  of  religion  presented  no  very  great 
'difficulty,  but  the  Koman  Catholics  enter- 
-tained  a  very  different  opinion.  It  was 
-fruits  contrary  to  their  principle  of  educa- 
tion, which  conveyed  doctrinal  religious 
teaching  &om  the  earliest  years;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  on  them  to  have 
to  send  their  children  to  rate-aided  schools, 
■where  they  would  not  iind  a  master  or 
mistress  or  manager  of  their  own  religion. 
With  respect  to  the  arrangements  in  the 
Bill  for  children  withdrawing,  the  parents 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  Conscience 
Claose ;  because,  if  they  did  so,  their  chil- 
dren would  have  no  religions  instruction 
S'ven  them,  and  if  they  did  not  withdraw 
ey  would  be  instructed  in  a  way  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  theii-  parents.  That 
was  a  hard  case.  The  Oovemment  in- 
spectors said  it  was  not  so  much  the  teach- 
ing by  book,  but  the  silent  influences  at 
work  in  the  school — its  moral  atmosphere — 
■which  conveyed  religious  impressions  to 
the  youns';  and  against  this  the  Conscience 
Clause  afforded  no  protection  to  Catholics. 
In  Prusaia  4enominationa  were  assisted  by 
the  State  to  buUd  schools.  Similar  pro- 
visions were  made  in  Canada.  Heregretted 
it  was  found  impossible  to  do  the  same 
in  this  eountrv.  Contrasting  the  denomina- 
tional with  llie  rate-supported  schools,  he 
desired  to  point  out  the  8Up«)v:)rftdnntBgce 


which  the  latter  would  possess.  The 
managers  could  inrast  upon  sites,  but  some 
denominations  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sites.  The  power  to  remit 
school  feen  given  hy  the  Bill  to  school 
managers  would  be  sure  to  attract  the 

Soor,  and  he  feared  that  in  this  way 
:oman  Catholic  children  would  be  drawn 
into  the  mixed  schools;  and  thus  the 
resnlt  of  this  legislation — though  unin- 
tentional, would  be  to  bring  back  upon  the 
Catholics  those  disabilities  from  which  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  had  recently  been 
relieved  in  respect  of  prisons  and  work- 
hooses.  His  apolf^  Tor  trespassing  so 
long  upon  their  lordships'  time  was  the 
knowWge  that  it  would  be  some  satis&c- 
tion.to  those  whom  he  represented  to  know 
that  an  appeal  had  been  made  in  their 
behalf  to  the  Legialature.  Their  hopes 
outaide  the  LegisTature  were  few.  The 
local  authorities  ii  '         ' 

as  Liverpool,  had  ._.  . 

Catholic  industrial  schools,  but  they  could 
not  be  depended  on  in  the  case  of  elementan 
schools;  thouffh  some  might  come  forward, 
especially  if  thev  were  asted  only  to  supple- 
ment a  good  subscription  list,  tiecauae  that 
would  tend  to  lighten  the  general  charge 
upon  them  for  schools.  A  revision  of  l£e 
Revised  Code  in  their  favour  would  also 
assist  them.  But,  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
Bill,  he  trusted  the  children  of  the  country 
would  be  educated  in  a  way  which  would 
not  do  violence  to  relinoos  principles, 
witbout  acknowledging  which  no  country 
could  be,  and  certmoly  no  country  deserved 
to  be,  prospwoos. 

Thb  Vvkb  or  RICHMOND:  My  lords, 
It  : .  j^j.  intention  to  detain  your  lord- 


ships by  any  very  lengthy  comments  upon 

"■  1  Bill  before  you ;  but  its  importance  is 

great  that  I  am  nnwilling  to  let  the 


delnte  close  without  a  few  words.  I  a 
gratified  to  find  that  at  last  I  can  sotso  with 
my  noble  friend  (the  Lord  President)  on 
the  principle  of  a  measora  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  that  I  can  five  mv  corfial 
Bflsent  to  most  of  the  details.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  BilL  as  laid  down  by  my  noble 
fnend,  are  briefly  these — That  elementary 
education  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  country ;  that  religiooa  instruc- 
tion shall  be  reoogTiiBed  in  au^  education ; 
and  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled,  con^ 
trarytothe  conscientious  wiiA  ofliia  parents, 
to  attend  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  schools  under  this  Bill.  In  the 
words  of  the  Prime!4ifli»ter,weBretohave 
etttdie  Gbeity  ef  teacUng  eoml^nd  vritk 
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parts  ot  the  Bill  ^ich  deal  with  tha  Con- 
adeoca  Clause.  I  do  not  think  tnj  noble 
fiiend,  in  moTTUg  the  second  reading,  tit  all 
exaggerated  Oie  insulBcieiicj  of  meass  of 
education  thiougbout  the  country  j  but  I 
beliere  the  deartn  of  which  he  compluiled 
exists  nuinly  in  tiie  thicklj  populated 
dlBtricts,  where  the  demand  has  outgrown 
the  EQpplj,  and  not  in  the  agricultuial 
distiicts,  where  ignorance  arises  rather  from 
ike  UDwiUingness  of  parents  tji  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  difficultr  in  the 
latter  case  ia  not  eo  much  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency of  schools  and  instruction  aa  to 
induce  the  parents  to  give  their  children 
time  for  instruction.  That  Uiare  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  proriding  elemen- 
tary education  i^  I  beliere,  admitted  by 
all,  and  I  think  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  most 
have  shown  that  we  are  ooufinced  of  the 
necessity  for  some  such  measure  as  that 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment. 
We  have,  in  Bupporidng  this  measure — I 
speak  for  myself  and  the  party  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  act— giren  up  many 
points  which  we  have  for  many  years  con- 
sidered most  important  with  regard  to  the 
religious  iustruction  of  the  people.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
insist  too  much  on  these  views,  and  that  on 
questions  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
people  are  so  manifestly  wrapped  up,  as  in 
the  question  of  education,  it  would  be 
iinwise  to  carry  opposition  and  conscientious 
conviction  too  far,  and  so  by  an  excess  of 
conscientiouHnasB  prevent  the  opportunity 
that  now  presents  itself  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  country.  If  time  had  per- 
mitted, and  jour  lordships  had  not  been 
occupied  so  long  in  diacusBing  the  subject, 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  pointed  out 
what  great  educational  benefits  have  accrued 
to  the  country  from  the  exertions  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  very  valuable 
reports  of  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Fearon — par- 
ticularly when  Bpeaking  of  such  laige 
towns  as  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
and  Mancheafj;r— there  are  many  passages 
which  show  that  the  Established  Church 
has  been  fully  alive  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  ^at,  so  far  as  it  has  laid  in  her 
power,  she  has  carried  the  blessings  of 
education  to  all  within  her  influence.  It  is 
satisf^tory  to  find  bv  reference  to  these 
reports  that,  although  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  a^tation  going  on  egunst 


the  existing  system  of  education,  »  vKt 
number  of  our  feUow-countrymeu  have 
been  occupied  in  the  less  exdti^,  bat  mnt 
important  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  in  ail  its  forms  thronghaut  tke 
country.  I  am  glad  to  gee  by  the  meHii« 
they  have  introduced,  that  Her  M^eoty'; 
Government  have  not  igncved  those  exet- 
tions,  and  that  iJiey  propoas  to  zeocKoice 
the  exiating  state  <a  things  as  regards  t]i« 
education  of  the  people,  that  tJiey  moelr 
supplement  that  system,  and  tli&t  in  bo 
case  where  t^ere  has  been  a  sufficient  (unomi: 
of  school  accommodation  and  inatmctMa  do 
they  interfere  or  introduce  a  syatem  of 
rates  and  school  boards.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  portions  of  the  i 
under  consideratian  which  a 
in  accordance  with  tie  viei 
and  without  at  tliii  time  going  into  detst, 
which  will  have  to  be  discussed  «t  &  fatm? 
period,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  of  the  lUU,  with  th? 
view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  my  noU^ 
friend  to  them,  so  that  he  may  have  aa 
opportunity  of  considering  and  ^'""THlpy 
them  in  Committee.  But,  b^oi«  ixax 
this,  I  bIbo  must  add  my  tribute  of  adoun- 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hoc 
gentleman  the  Vice-President  of  the  Oon- 
mittee  of  Council,  with  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  being  pereonaUv  acquainted. 
has  carried  the  Bill  through  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  Re  deservee  tho 
greatest  possible  pruse  &om  all  thoee  who 
ate  iut«rest«d  in  the  wellbeing  of  de 
people,  and  who  wish  for  their  imtmctioii. 
In  dealing  with  the  Bill  itself,  I  mns^  in 
the  first  place,  draw  attention  to  the  term^ 
of  Clause  16.    That  clause  say»— 

"  It  the  school  board  da,  or  permit  any  •<-'. 
in  coatravention  ot.  or  fail  to  ootnply  witfa  tbi' 
rwiilations  according  to  which  a  scIkioI  pnt 
vided  by  tliem  is  required  by  (Jiis  ad  tobf 
conducted,  the  Education  Department  nut 
declare  the  school  board  to  be,  and  such  bond 
shall  accordindly  be,  deemed  to  be  a  board  13 
default,  and  the  Education  Departmeot  dht 
proceed  accortUnelj,  and  every  act  or  omusin 
of  any  member  o!  the  school  board,  or  manacc^ 
appointed  by  them,  or  any  person  under  tbf 
control  of  the  boarii,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
permitted  by  the  board,  unleas  the  contrary  li" 
proved.  If  any  dispute  ariaes  as  to  wlieuier 
the  school  board  have  doneorparmitted  anj 
act  in  contravention  of,  or  have  toMed  to  oomplj 
with,  the  said  r^ulations,  the  matier  stwll  bt 
referred  to  the  Education  Department,  w)m« 
decision  thereon  shall  be  finaL' 
The  |H)int  in  that  dauae  t«  which  I  object 
is  this — the  Educational  Departmant  a 
to  declare  that  the  sohool  boatd  is  is 
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-default  if  the;  have  in  any  wsj  fuled  to 
camplf  -with  tlie  regulatioua  uudar  which 
a  scDool  is  required  to  be  conducted,  aad 
havitig  tmnaidered  and  decided  the  matter, 
thej  thenuelTes,  in  the  event  of  an;  dif- 
'erence  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  are  to 
lecida  -whether  that  jadginent  is  conect 
The  Educatiossl  DepartmeDt  ie  thns  placed 

the  anomalous  poeitioa   of  b»Dg   first 

aplainant,  then  judge,  then  jniy,  and 
. .  sntually  a  court  of  appeal  fioiii  iteelf ; 
jt  is  to  possesa,  in  fact,  despotic  power  over 
the  school  boards.  The  fiSnd  clause,  agnio, 
gives  a  very  serious  power  to  school 
managers  of  transferring  their  school  to  the 
school  board.  If  this  power  is  to  be  given 
at  all,  it  should  not  ok  conveyed  iu  such 
genenl   terms,     1  think  it  would  be  far 

E referable  if  such  a  trnaBfer  were  to  be  by 
lase  and  not  absolutely.    The  33rd  clause 

"  The  Bchoal  board  mny,  if  they  think  fit,  pay 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees  payable 
at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child 
resident  in  their  district  whose  parent '  -  "  ' 
opinion,  unable  from  poverty  ti  pay  tuo  shoio  j 
but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or  reFuSBd 
on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  public 
elementary,  school  other  than  such  as  nay  be 
selected  by  the  parent ;  and  aach  payment  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  '  ~ 
such  parent." 


Tbat  is  a  wrong  principle,  and  I  doubt 
■whether  it  will  confer  anj  beneOt  upon 
those  supposed  to  derive  an  advantage 
under  it,  because  I  have  always  found  that 


the  SUth  clause  states— 

"Where-the  Education  Department  are  of 
opinion  CTiat  it  would  be  expedient  to  Form  a 
school  district  lai^c  than  a  borough,  or  a 
parieh,  or  uiy  school  district  formed  under  this 


school  districts,  and  upon  such  union  cau<ie  a 
school  board  ta  be  formed  for  such  united  school 
district.  A  united  school  district  shall  (or  all 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to 

school  district,  and  shall  throughout  this  A 

deemed  to  lie  substituted  for  the  school  districts 
out  ot  frhich  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school 
board  of  the  united  school  district  shall  be  the 
school  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
local  rale  and  rating  authority  for  the  united 
district  shall  be  m  each  ot  the  oonstituent  dis- 
trict thereat  the  same  as  it  sudi  constituent 
district  did  not  form  part  ot  the  united  school 
district" 

I  must  confeos  that  it  teems  to  me  Uiat 
considerable  injoBtice  might  mult  from  a 


Smsh  the  education  and  school  ft 
ition  in  which  was  perfect  being  com- 
pelled, as  phrt  of  a  united  school  district  to 
lay  school  rates.  I  now  come  to  another 
tout  that  was  dwelt  upon  at  great  len^ 
)j  the  noble  earl— namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  system  of  compulsion.  And 
I  really  hope  that  after  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl  upon  this  subjacL  and 
more  especially  after  nis  statement  that  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  whole  c^uastion  of  com- 
pulsion will  be  introduced  into  Failiament 
next  vear  br  Iler  Majesty's  Oovemmeoti 
he  -will  see  tie  advisability  of  withdravring 
this  part  of  the  Bill.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  see  this  prindple  in  the  form  of  indirect 
compulsion  than  in  that  of  absolute  com- 
pulsion, which,  as  the  clause  is  framed,  may 
mflict  much  hardship  and  injustice  on  indi- 
viduals. I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  a  system  of  enforced 
compulsion  in  Uie  agricultural  districts 
which  shall  be  just  to  all  parties  concerned. 
The  noble  earl  has  said  iLat  the  system  of 
indirect  compulsion  only  touched  those 
children  who  were  at  work.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  direct  compulsion  P 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  earning  very  low 
wages  who  did  not  send  his  children  to 
school.  On  being  fined  by  the  magistrate 
he  would  be  able  to  make  out  so  good  & 
case  that  Hie  fine  -would  have  to  be  re- 
mitted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine 
would  be  enforced  against  the  man  who 
earned  good  wages.  Compulsion  would  thus 
operate  unequally,  and  would  give  rise  to 
jealousies  and  heurtbumings.  I  think  also 
that  the  noble  earl  will,  upon  consideration, 
he  of  opinion  that  the  wth  clause  b  one 
which  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  Bill- 
That  clause  states — 

"  The  managers  ot  every  elemenUry  school 
shall  have  power  to  fulfil  theconditions  required 
in  pursuance  ot  this  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order 
to  obtain  a  Paclismentaiy  gnnl,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  contained  in  any 
instrument  regulating  tbe  trusts  or  manage- 
ment ot  their  school,  and  to  apply  such  grant 
accordingly." 

Thus  the  managers  of  tbe  schools  mar,  if 
they  please,  set  at  naiu-ht  the  trust  deed 
uni£er  which  the  school  -was  founded.  A 
more  dangerous  principle  than  this  I  cannot 
conceive.  My  lords,  I  am  anxious  not  to 
transgress  too  long  on  your  attention  in  the 
present  state  of  the  House  and  at  this  hour 
m  the  evening;  and.  therefore,  I  have 
stated  only  generally  the  views  I  entertain 
on  the  educational  part  of  the  Bill  I  now 
come  to  a  ptot  which,  I  think,  camiot  be 
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consideTed  educational.     Indeed,  I  do  not 
inlAgine  that    my   noble  friead   (Earl   De 


becaoae 

duty  as  President  of  tlie  Council,  to  give 
some  inform&tioD  about  it ;  but  he  haa  □ 
done  go.  I  allude  to  that  which  I  think 
I  may  deecribo  as  the  political  part  of  the 
Bill — that  which  prescribes  that  the  elec- 
tion of  school  boards  shall  be  taken  l^  way 
of  ballot.  I  thought  that  my  noble  mend, 
with  his  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  talent, 
would  have  brought  forward  some  argument 
to  show  why  election  bv  baDot  should  be 
introduced  at  all :  but,  naving  attentively 
listened  to  his  speech,  as  did  gJI  joot  lord* 
AafB,  I  heard  nothiW,  from  the  beeinninjr 
to  the  end  of  it,  whiclt  would  have  led  me 
to  suppose  thai  he  was  going  to  deal  with 
the  baDot  in  this  BilL  I  think  that  by 
introducing  the  Question  of  the  ballot  iutc 
this  Bill,  Her  Majesty's  OoTemment  an 
goinK  far  to  prejudice  the  much    la^ei 

Saestion  of  education.  I  am  sue  it  is  nol 
ecauae  my  noble  friend  and  bis  colleaguet 
feet  that  the  question  ol  the  ballot  is  not 
likely  to  progress  this  session — I  am  sure  i' 
is  not  on  that  account  that  Her  Majesty' 
Oovemmeat  seek  to  strengthen  their 
opinions  on  the  matter  by  introducing  it 
thus  inddentally  into  this  BiU.  As,  then, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  introduced  to  air  the 
opinion  of  the  Goyemmenton  the  question, 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  hat 
been  put  into  the  Education  Bill.  My 
lords,  what  is  there  analogous  between 
education  and  the  ballot?  The  fanner 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter,  I  cannot 
conceive  what  you  want  with  it,  unless  you 
introduced  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  provo- 
cation. It  seems  \ay  like  the  opeistion 
of  holding  a  red  flag  id  the  face  ot  a  bull. 
My  noble  friend,  having  leomt  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  session,  and  particularly  by 
that  which  he  most  have  acquiri-d  during 
the  debates  nn  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  that  va 
are  not  so  Tiolent  in  our  opposition  as  to  be 
useful,  or  exciting,  or  amusing  to  him,  may 
have  introduced  the  ballot  in  this  Bill,  in 
order  to  moke  us  ao.  Believing  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  the  ballot  in  this  Bill — 
believing  that  this  Bill  can  be  made  to  work 

Sierfectljr  well  without  the  ballot,  and  be- 
ieving  in  the  necessity — the  urgent  neces- 
sity— of  passing  some  measure  that  will 
extend  the  benefits  of  elementary  education, 
I  hope  that  in  Committee  I  shall  be  able 
to  induce  TOUT  lordships  to  strike  out  that 

Cart  of  the  Bill  which  provides  for  election 
'  ballot.    Thus  much,  my  \at^  tat  the 


main  features  of  the  BilL  I  confess  it  eon- 
tains  numerous  provisions  with  wiiich  I  am 
not  altogether  satisfied,  and  that  it  does  oot 
contain  others  which  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce ;  but,  in  asMnting  to  the  aecood 
reading  and  going  into  Committee,  'vie  shall 
show  our  determinatioD  to  deal  with  this 
important  question,  even  at  the  risk  of 
sacriticin^  some  long-dierisbed  c^inionr, 
and  I  believe  we  mayposs  a  measare  which 
will  promote  the  happinen  and  proflpeiity 
of  ^ture  generations  Dy  laying  the  Toanda- 
tion  of  a  system  of  education  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  a  Christian  people. 

The  Eabl  of  HARROWBY  said,  he 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  expreseive  of  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  have  watched  the  paseam  of  this 
Bill  through  the  other  House  of  Paiiiament 
and  the  difficulties  that  the  Government 
had  there  to  encounter,  without  acknow^ 
ledf^ng  that  they  had  good  ressoo  br 
feelings  of  exultation  at  the  raceesB  whidi 
had  enabled  them  to  bring  up  the  msamre 
to  their  lordships  in  its  preaent  shape.  Bat 
when  he  came  to  conuder  the  Billlte  must 
say  that  it  seemed  as  thougk  while  they 
had  escaped  great  dangers,  the^  had  not 
gained  many  great  advantages.  Althouck 
the  Bill  extended  education,  he  thought 
that  if,  instead  of  adopting  the  Revued 
Code,  Uiey  had  gone  on  with  the  old  sjvltm 
oi  givine  every  encouragement  to  volontuy 
efforts,  they  would  have  done  much  better. 
What  was  there  in  this  BiU  that  weald 
improve  the  quality  at  the  some  time  that 
it  incressed  toe  numiber  of  the  schools  ? 
Would  the  ratepayers  be  more  aasidnoite  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  schools  than 
the  voluntary  subscnbeTS  were?  Would 
it  be  improved  in  the  rate-supplied  schoola  P 
The  ratepayers  would  probably  elect  a 
similar  class  upon  the  school  boards  as  now 
managed  the  workhouse  schools — and  these 
were  certainly  not  model  schoola — asd 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  ahould  have 
better  masters  or  mistressee  than  before  in 
the  schools  in  the  country.  Theie  waa  an 
array  of  kindlv  feeling  around  the  to1«b- 
tary  schools  wbich  were  now  the  ^reat  link 
between  different  classes  of  society,  and 
which  united  in  some  decree  the  squirv, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  The  upper  claases 
furnished  the  chilojen  in  the  schools  with 
recrfation ;  they  tried  to  promote  tbek 
elf^ie  in  their  future  life;  and  indeed 
they  luolted  upon  them  in  the  light  of 
clients.  Uow  would  the  rate-supported 
schools  promote  the  formation  of  airf  link 
like  that  which  now  existed  P    Lookug  at 
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tba  difficultieB  which  the  Goremmeiit  had 
hid  to  oTercome,  and  Cor  haviuK  oTercome 
which  they  were  entitled  to  the  greatest 
praue,  he  accepted  the  Bill  ae  a  political 
aecesaitv ;  but  looking  at  it  in  the  mterest 
of  the  cnildien  who  required  educatioD,  he 

'  could  not  regard  it  as  asatisfactoty  measure. 
How  were  the  small  echooU,  mferior  in 

'  Dnmber  and  in  wealth,  to  receive  aasiatauce  P 
Lootdns  at  the  matter  purely  in  the  interesta 
of  die  (mildien,  he  could  not  hut  think  that 
to  whatever  extant  they  obstructed  the 
nrogrees  of  the  voluntary  aystem  or  with- 

.  held  aanstaoco  from  it,  they  did  a  poeitivo 
eriL  How  were  they  to  make  arrangemente 
for  r^ged  schools  and  for  night  schools  F 
How  would  their  caal-iron  system  meet  all 
theae  requirements  P  Would  they  compel 
Uie  childrtm  of  the  honest  hard-wotkuig 
utisan  who  was  rising  ahove  his  fellows  to 
associate  with  othere  from  whom  con- 
tamioation  might  be  feared  P  Agfun,  the 
Bill  did  not  give  facilities  to  the  voluntary 
Bchools  for  bOTTowing  money  upon  mortgage 
that  were  given  to  the  ratepaying  schoolsj 
and  people  were  to  be  compelled  to  seno 
their  children  to  schools  that  they  might 
disapprove  of.  Looking  at  the  whole 
matter,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  interest 
of  the  children  was  the  last  thing  thought  of. 
£aiil  FORTESCUE  said,  that  althoi^h 
for  many  years  this  qneetion  of  education 
had  occnpied  his  attention,  he  did  not  now 
propoae  to  detiun  their  lordships  by  going 
into  the  general  question.  He  oeheved 
that  for  a  long  time  a  great  mistake  had 
been  made  in  undivided  att«DtioD  having 
been  given  to  providing  for  the  education 
•f  the  waee-eamiog  class,  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  having  been  left  out  of 
consideration  until  the  laet  year  or  two. 
The  thanks  of  the  cotmtry  were  now  due 
to  the  Qovemment  in  general,  hut  more 
especially  to  the  risht  hon.  gentleman  who 
bsid  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  tbeother  House, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dealt 
iritb  this  important  and  difBcult  question. 
He  thought  the  measure,  on  the  whole, 
deadedly  a  good  one — indeed,  a  better  than 
aX  one  time  seemed  likely  to  pass ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  regret  that  there  were  some 
omissions,  the  prominent  one  being  the 
absence  of  any  providon  for  creating  a 
nspon^ble  Uinister  of  Education — an 
omisdon  which  he  the  more  regretted  be- 
cause  there  was  in  the  Cabinet  one  Minister 
of  the  Grown  who  had  shown  himself 
admirahlv  <^ualifled  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duties  that  would  attach  to  such  a 
pott.     There  were  tox-fluppoHed  schools 


connected  with  the  army  which  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  for  War;  and 
there  were  others  belonging  to  the  navy 
which  were  under  the  direction  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  there  were  in 
all  parts  of  the  count^  schools  that  were 
paruf  supported  by  a  Parliamenta^  gront^ 
and  he  coiud  not  bat  think  it  most  desuable 
that  a  Minister  of  Education  should  have 
charge  of  them.  Astothealleged  deficiencies 
in  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of 
children,  his  own  experience  was  that  there 
were  lai^  tracts  of  the  country  that  were 
represented  as  entirely  void  of  educati<m 
because  thsy  did  not  contain  inspected 
schools ;  vet  those  districts  were  oj  no 
means  badly  off,  and  he  knew  some  pu^shes 
in  which  for  years  every  boy  and  girl  of  14 
years  of  age  could  read  well  and  write  and 
cipher  tolerably.  Many  parishes  which  had 
been  held  up  to  obloquy  as  being  utterly 
destitute  of  education  showed  by  the  test  of 
signatures  to  the  register  of  marriages  a 
veiy  much  higher  state  of  education  than 
many  town  and  manufacturing  districts 
which  had  been  in  receipt  of  large  sums 
from  the  Treaem^,  and  in  which  expensive 
schools  hod  been  erected  with  the  puUic 
money.  He,  however,  agreed  that  there 
were  ^at  deficiencies  m  the  means  <^ 
education,  which  were  much  to  be  deplored, 
and  the  Qovemment  deserved  much  credit 
for  their  boldness  in  bringing  forward  this 
measure,  and  for  their  perseverance  and 
tact  in  carrying  it  through  the  other  House. 
He  resietted  that  the  school  boards  ttrla1>> 
liahed  by  theBillwere  to  be  wholly  elected, 
for  his  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guudiau 
led  him  to  the  belief  that  there  were  in 
most  districts  gentlemen  who  were  most 
suitable  to  be  on  schoo)  boards,  yet  who 
could  not  command  a  large  number  of 
votes  at  a  popular  election ;  and  he  sug- 
Kested  that  of  the  members  of  each  school 
Doard  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one-third 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Education 
Department,  through  their  inspector.  It 
was,  he  thought,  inexpedient  to  authorise 
a  board  to  remit  the  whole  of  the  school 
fees  in  any  instance,  for  he  believed  that 
the  payments  made  by  the  wage-eaniing 
class  for  the  education  of  their  childrea 
were  mmeceaaorily  and  mneosonably  low ; 
beudee  which,  if  grMuitona  education  were 
pven  to  children'  in  any  rate-supported 
schools  the  voluntary  ones  would  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  Tfaenobleduke  oppoait« 
(the  Duke  of  Bichmond)  Had  spoken 
■gainst  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  into 
ao  Edncatioit  Bill    He  (Earl  ForteMoe) 
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hod  dwajs  felt  that  the  ballot  was  an  id- 
ffigpiificaiit  question,  and  when  he  had 
represented  laT?e  coDstituendee  he  had 
sometimes  offended  them  bj  declaring  that 
it  would  do  a  little  harm  and  no  {rood. 
Hie  opiaion  was  now  eomewbat  modified, 
and  he  thought  the  battot  would  do  a  little 
roodaudnoDann.  The sjstem of  election, 
however,  under  the  Local  Minagement 
Act  of  185S,  wsfl  most  undesirable.  Bj  it 
the  many  were  brought  to  the  few,  instead 
of  the  few  to  the  many.  The  same  secrecj 
could  be  secured  by  a  house-(o-houae  collec- 
tion aa  by  asking  the  electors  to  go  to  the 
poU-deTE ;  and  Totinf^  for  Testijmen  in  the 
metropolis  was  practically  found  to  be  a 
probibitory  dul;,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
and  waste  of  time  it  involved. 

Thb  Dvkb  of  BUTLAND  :  The  right 
bon.  gentleman  who  baa  received,  and  most 
worthily,  the  cnmraendation  of  the  House 
for  the  Bill  he  introduced  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  it  through  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  eaid,  in  hie 
speech  on  the  third  reading,  that  he  hoped 
the  Bill  would  receive  here  the  eame  careful 
attentdon  it  had  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  I  read'  that  I  almost 
thought  the  hope  had  been  eipressed  ironi- 
cally, for  if  we  were  to  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  with  the  same  care  as 
it  had  received  "elsewhere"  I  want  to 
know  when  the  Parliament  would  be 
adjourned?  I  believe  this  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  it  did  not  psss  till  towards 
the  end  of  July.  I  hope  we  shall  finish  the 
consideration  of  it  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember— and  I  only  regret  that  a  measure 
of  such  vast  importance  should  have  been 
sent  up  at  so  late  a  fwriod  of  the  session, 
when  we  cannot  give  it  adequate  considera- 
tion. I  ^p%e  entirely  with  what  has  been 
said  by  my  noble  mend  the  noble  duke 
(the  Duke  of  Marlborou^)  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  mention  of  religion  from  the  Bill 
except  in  a  restrictive  sense ;  and  as  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  children,  1  believe 
it  to  be  agiunst  the  spirit,  the  wiah^,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  that  one  man  may 
lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  that  many 
cannot  mate  him  drink ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  quite  ineffectaal  to  try  to 
force  education  on  the  people.  My  first 
objection  is,  that  you  should  not  force  a 
Dissenter  to  send  his  child  to  a  school 
vriiere  tha  teaching  may  be  contrary  to  his 
coDsdwtioos  olgectiona;  my  lecmid,  and 


his  child  to  a  school  wher«  a  religion  mar 
be  taught  of  which  he  diBapproTes,  Ait 
more  to  a  purely  secular  schrxM,  vrhere  n; 
reli;:rion  \i  taught  at  all. 

Eabl  DE  grey  AMD  RIPON,  in  repW. 
said,  he  should  abstain  from  fallowing  i: 
detail  objections  wbichhe  ehould  endeavDat 
to  answer  in  Committee.  He  had  to  thni 
their  lordships  on  both  sides  of  the  Home 
for  the  very  fair  manner  in  whidi  the  BiU 
had  been  received  and  for  the  lu^^  and 
general  amount  of  support  given  to  it 
From  its  reception  this  evening  he  trnstdj 
be  might  augur  that  the  Bill  would  be  di»- 
cussed— not,  he  hoped,  at  the  same  lengtk 
as  in  the  other  House — but  in  the  earn* 
fair  spirit,  the  same  absence  of  party  em- 
uderations,  and  the  same  daaire  to  makt 
the  measure  effectual  for  the  end  in  view. 
The  noble  duke  opposite  (the  Duke  at 
Richmond),  alluding  to  the  declantion  d 
the  Premier  that  the  right  principle  to  adopt 
was  the  freedom  of  teocbmg  and  the  free- 
dom of  withdrawal,  said  he  r^retted  till 
this  principle  was  not  carried  oat  in  tk 
Conecience  Clause  as  it  now  stood.  Ai 
the  proper  lime,  however,  he  ahooU  be 
able  to  show  that  the  present  dame 
gave  more  complete  freedom  of  taadung 
than  as  the  clause  orinnaUy  stood ;  tot 
now  a  child  could  only  be  withdnwi 
from  the  teaching  of  religions  Bobjeets, 
instead  of  from  anv  portion  of  teaching 
whatever.  His  noble  Siend  oppoeate  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  was  of  opinion  that 
the  BiU  conferred  too  la^  a  power  on  thr 
Education  Department.  While  be  adnutted 
that  the  power  which  it  gave  was  large, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  more  so  than  'wae 
absolutely  necessary  to  eSect  the  obgecl 
which  they  all  had  in  view.  As  to  thr 
ballot,  he  could  only  say  that  he  believed 
it  fiimisbed  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  taking  votes  for  a  variety  of  pnrpoeea 
The  last  thii«,  at  all  evenla,  which  he,  u 
a  member  of  the  Education  DepaitnnaL 
would  do  would  be  te  eeek  to  make  ai 
experimentum  >n  eorpore  vBi,  by  applying  it 
t«  education,  did  he  not  suppose  it  wooU 
be  found  to  work  satiabctoruy.  He  had 
simply  to  say,  in  conclu^on,  Utat  he  pre- 
posed  to  fix  the  Committee  for  Friday  next 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
iu^ly,  and  commitUd  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  IViday  next. 
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Eabl  de  GEEY  asb  BIPON  eaid,  he 
HOUSE     OF    LORDS,       "»«  with  conaidenible  rehctaitce  to  en^nm 

a  difference  of  opinion  from  his  noble  friend 
July  29(fl,   1870.  who  had  just  sat  down.    He  felt  regret  at 

all  timeB  in  difTering  from  hifl  noble  &iend,. 
but  moet  especially  in  differing  from  him 
on  the  subject  of  education,  to  which  hia 
noble  friend  had  given  so  much  attention. 
through  many  years  of  hia  life.  lie  would 
not  enter  into  the  abstract  question  what 
was  the  beat  composition  for  tbe  Education 
Department ;  but  he  would  ask  his  noble 
friend  not  to  press  his  amendment  is  the 
present  circumstances.  While  he  bore  his 
willing  testimony  to  the  excellent  working 
of  the  department,  he  was  ready  tA  admit 
also  that  there  were  some  serious  derect«, 
and  that  its  reorganisation  would  probably 
have  to  bo  considered.  With  regard  to 
the  present  constitution  of  the  department, 
he  considered  that  he,  as  Lord  President, 
had  been  singularly  fortunate.  Their  lord- 
ships bad  shown,  by  the  obserrations  which 
fell  from  nobk  lords  on  both  aides  of  the 
House  at  the  second  reading^  bow  much 
they  appreciated  the  great  ability  and  the 
eminent  sendees  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  Vice-President.  But  he  must  also  say 
tliat  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the  perma- 
nent chiefe  of  departments.  There  were 
two  men  especially,  whose  ability  and 
experience  he  could  not  too  highly  eulogue— 
he  meant  "iSi.  Lingen  and  Sir  FrsncisSand- 
ford,  who  had  on  all  occasions  given  him 
moat  complete  and  effident  assistance. 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION  BIf.L. 

{The  Lord  PretidtM.) 

{No.  235.)       COMMITTEE. 

H^Hise  in  Oonunitt«e  (according  to  order). 

Clauses  1  to  3 — Preliminary. 
Clauses  1  and  3  agrttd  io. 

Clause  3  (Definitions). 

Eabl  RUSSELL  proposed,  page  1,  lines 
22  and  23,  to  omit  the  words  "  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education "  and  bsert  "  the  Minister  of 
Education  or  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,"  vrith  the  view  of  confiding  the 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  country  to  a 
separate  department.  The  Committee  of 
Councfl  consisted,  among  other  members, 
of  his  noble  friend  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  these  members 
of  the  Oovemment  were  full^  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  were  unable  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  the  qnestion  of  education.  Another 
reason  for  the  change  he  proposed  was  that, 
olthouQ'h  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  might  be  able  to  superintend  the 
existing  system,  the  extension  now  proposed 
and  the  many  difficult  and  important  ques- 
tions to  whidi  it  would  give  rise  demanded 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  department 
The  only  question,  indeed,  was  whether 
the  change  should  bo  made  at  once  or 
whether  at  some  not  very  remote  date. 
Now,  he  maintained  that  all  the  difficult 
questions  connected  with  political  and 
religious  differences,  considering  the  apathy 
which  prevailed  in  the  rural  districts, 
should  come  at  once  before  a  permanent 
department,  instead  of  bein^  portly  decided 
by  the  present  interim  adminiatration.  He 
found  that  the  department  as  at  present 
constituted,  contained  61  inspectors  and  15 
assistant  inspectors,  and  with  the  clerks  and 
others  engaged  it  numbered  150  persons. 
Now,  sorely,  such  an  extensire  machinery 
adapted  to  a  t^stem  of  soch  great  import- 
ance required  to  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  responsible  chief. 

Amendment  mooid. 


possible  that  they  who  were  so  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  their  own  deportments 
could  give  any  attention  to  education. 
Now,  be  (Eatl  De  Grey)  must  mention  that 
the  composition  of  the  Council  of  Education 
vras  reg^ted  merely  bj  two  considera- 
tions— the  first  was  that  those  Ministers 
were  appointed  whose  departments  were 
more  or  less  aesociated  with  education; 
and  the  second  was  the  peisonal  qualifica- 
tions of  tlie  members  themselves.  His 
noble  friend  the  Foreign  Secretory,  for 
instance,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
not  because  he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  but 
because  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  his  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  department  vras  therefore  of 
veij  great  value.  It  was  true  the  com- 
mittee was  not  often  called  together;  but 
when  it  vras  called  the  advice  of  the  raem- 
bers  on  the  points  on  which  thej  w«N  to 
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be  consulted  was  found  to  be  of  great  v&lae.  i 
But  be  did  not  mean  to  decv  that  when 
the  educstiooal  arrangemests  of  the  country 
were  placed  on  b  sounder  basis  it  might,  | 
and  would,  bo  noceasary  to  reconsider  the  j 
organisation  of  the  department.  At  present 
they  were  paering  through  a  state  of' 
transition,  and  it  would  be  better  to  wait ; 
and  see  whnt  new  features  the  i^uestion 
would  assume— not  only  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  middle-class  and  public  school 
-examination,  lor  all  those  must  come  under 
"the  charge  of  the  department.  But  ho 
would  go  further,  and  ny  that  they  could 
oot  make  that  change  alone.  If  they  made 
that  change  in  the  Education  Department 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  a 

rit  many  other  departments  which  would 
affected  by  the  change.  The  question 
was  one  that  eminently  aeserred  tne  con- 
sideration of  the  GoTemment,  and  it  wonW 
be  for  the  GoTemment  not  only  to  consider 
what  changes  were  neceaeaiy  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  what  modificationB  QttX  clui^ 
would  render  necesenry  in  others.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  his  noble  friend 
would  not,  under  these  drcumatances,  press 
bis  amendment, 

Eabl  RUSSELL  said^  he  thought  the 
arguments  of  his  noble  friend  were  lather 
reasons  for  his  amendment  than  against  it. 
When  they  were  about  to  make  a  great 
change  it  was  the  proper  time  to  consider 
its  efiects  upon  the  othei  anangemects.  If 
other  department*  were  likewise  to  be  con- 


like to  abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  to  create  two  new  Secre- 
taries of  Slate — one  for  Ireland,  and  one 
for  law  and  justice. 

Eabl  FORTESCUE  swd,  his  noble 
friend  (EarlBueaoIl).  had  givencogent  reasons 
for  that  proposal ;  while  no  Tery  conclusive 
arguments  had  been  used  in  opposition  to  it. 

Eabl  GRAmiLLE  hoped  his  noble 
friend  would  not  press  the  amendment.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  not  a  perfect  argument 
to  say  that  because  up  to  this  time  a  system 
had  worked  well,  therefore  at  no  future 
time  should  you  make  a  change.  It  was 
very  deiiirable,  however,  that  at  that  stage, 
before  Iheir  lordships  knew  what  develoi)- 
ment  the  BiH  would  nave,  a  decision  should 
not  be  taken  upon  a  point  not  comprised  in 
the  measure  sent  from  the  other  ITouHe, 

Earl  RUSSELL  said,  he  should  bo 
content  if  he  could  hope  that  the  arran^  1 
ment  for  appointing  a  Hunisler  of  Education 
would  be  adopted  at  no  Tery  remote  period.  [ 


Thb  Dukk  of  RICHMOND  wd,  be 
was  unwilling  now  to  discnsa  whether  tlmt 
ought  to  bo  a  Minister  of  Education  or  bm  : 
but,  supposing  he  were  of  that  o|nniaD,  he 
did  not  think  that,  having  regard  to  tte 
form  in  which  the  Bill  was  presented  lu 
their  lordshipa,  this  was  the  proper  tiw 
for  canring  ont  the  object  or  the  noUe 
earl.  I^  therefore,  the  noble  earl  diviiri 
the  House  he  must  vote  against  him. 

Loan  LYTTELTON  said,  he  entinlT 
agreed  with  the  amendment ;  but  he  oook 
not  think  this  the  proper  occaHton  tvc  pro- 
posing the  alteration.  He  hoped  the  Dolir 
earl's  proposal  wonld  be  caniad  mt  n 
distant  day. 

Eabl  STANHOPE  sfud,  h«  wu  tlis 
much  disposed  to  agi«e  with  the  noble  tail 
as  to  the'  expediency  of  haTing  a  MioirtiT 
of  EducatioD  -y  bnt  thought  it  inec^ediem  . 
to  proM  the  subject  now. 

Amendment  negiOicti. 

Clause  offTted  lo. 

Part  L    Loc  ai.  Pbotision  fob  Schools 
Olause    4    (School    districts,    Jtc,  ic 

Bchednle), 
The  Dim  of  MAItLBOROtTOH  wi 

this  clause  and  the  schedule  to  vhidi  it 
related  provided  that  the  parishea  ahould 
be  taken  as  the  rating  umt,  stiid  that  & 
educational  rate  shonld  be  levied  over  tht 
entiM  parish,  Now,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  the  good  working  of  thit 
Bill  than  that  it  shoiUd  be  unpopular ;  and 
he  thought  this  clause  and  the  schedule 
which  related  to  it  would  have  this  eflett 
The  framers  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  havr 
fuled  to  observe  a  process  of  great  import- 
ance which  had  been  going  on  thronghont 
the  country  for  many  years  in  the  sob- 
division  of  extensive  paruhes ;  and  that  in 
numberless  instances  the  new  parish,  or  the 
eccleuastical  district  constituted  out  of  the 
ancient  parish,  often  surpassed  both  in 
wealth  and  population  the  old  mother  parish. 
It  often  happened,  too,  that  the  Bame  caosfs 
which  had  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
parish — a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  a  readi- 
ness to  provide  funds  for  ecclesiastical 
rrposes — had  tended  to  provide  the  new 
trict  with  a  more  complete  eccleeiasticil 
and  educational  equipment  than  the  old 
pariah  had  possessed,  and,  consequently. 
educational  destitution  was  greater  in  the 
old  parish  than  in  the  new  one.  The  eSeci 
of  tlie  Bill,  however,  would  be  that  if  the 
inquiry  of  the  Privy  Coundl  showed  • 
deiidency  of  education  in  the  mother  parish, 
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ovetthewholeareaof tbeocigiiudpamh;  so 

thBttbeBabdiTisionwhiclihadproTiiiadfuU; 
and  efficiently  for  it«  own  eduoationsl  WBinta 
vould  be  mtod  over  anin  for  th«  wants  of 
the  DtotheT  paiuh.  Now,  there  was  no 
more  fruitful  cause  of  irritation  against 
church  ratea — now  dead  and  gooe — than 
'was  cteatod  b;  the  &ct  that,  after  a  church 
had  be«i  erected  at  ccmaideiable  expense 
and  labour  in  a  new  eccIasiaBtical  district, 
Bucb  district  was  liable  to  support  not  oolf 
their  own  hut  the  mother  church.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  the  Oorem- 
meut  that  the  eame  •ouroe  of  irritation 
flhould  exist  under  the  BilL  As  the  meo' 
mire  stood,  howerer,  there  would  be  eccl»- 
eiastical  djatricts  with  schools  comins  ap  to 
the  lequiramente  of  the  FriTY  Council, 
while  tne  ^nti&l  pariah  would  haTe  rate- 
aupported  schools  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  contribute.  He 
moved  his  amendment  in  the  interests  of 
the  measure  itself,  which  would  cailj  work 
well  if  the  rate  were  popular,  but  against 
which,  on  the  grounds  he  had  indicated, 
there  would  in  such  cases  be  consideishia  ' 
indignation.  It  was  oiiite  poaeible  his  po- 
poaal  was  one  with  which  it  was  not  0001* 
patent  for  their  lordships  to  deaL  If  so.  he 
ehould  not  press  it ;  but  without  soch  a 
provision  the  satisfiictory  vrorking  of  tho 
Bill  would  be  seriously  imperilled. 

Amendment  mocwf,  at  end  of  clause  insert 
the  following  words : — 

"ProTided  BlwajB,That  it  shall  be  lawful  tot 
the  Education  Department  by  order  to  declare 


under  the  provisions  of  anj  Act  of  Parliament 
shall  be  a  pariih  within  the  meaning-  at  the 
first  scbedulo  hereto,  and  [hereupon  such  new 
piirish  or  other  ecclesiastical  district  shdl  be 
a  puiih  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ant.  and  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  oveneen  appointed  for 
such   new   parish    or  district    the    Education 


the  noble  duke  was  right  in  the  suppoeitioii 
that  the  cbmn  was  one  with  wbch  theii 
lordahips  could  not  deal,  as  it  proposed  U 
alter  the  incidence  of  rating,  and  their  lord- 
-siupe  could  not  interfere  with  it,  without 
trawJiinff  upon  the  priviieges  of  the  other 
Uouse  itt  Parliament.    He  wonld  not  leat 


his  DDposition  to  the  amendment,  howerer, 
merely  on  that  point — he  was  also  ofoinDion 
that  the  alteration  proposed 'n 


the  area  of  rating,  and  the  rate  was  to  be 
levied  through  tlie  ordinary  machinery  of 
the  poor  rate ;  and  that  being  the  case  it 
would  be  very  undesirabla  to  estabUah  a 
separate  rate  on  a  separate  system.  Similar 
amendments  had  been  rejected  by  the  other 
House  on  precisely  the  same  ground. 

Eabl  BEAUCHAltfP  obaerved  that  the 
Poor  law  Board  had  now  the  power  t£ 
dividing  a  parish  into  separate  parishes, 
and  he  should  like  to  aek  the  noble  earl 
whether  he  would  not,  on  the  report,  be 
prepared  to  introduce  words  providmg  that 
any  of  the  new  divisions  ehould  be  regarded 
as  a  unit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill? 

Eahl  DE  Qia;Y  AND  RIPON  wid,  he 
believed  the  case  was  provided  for  under 
the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  Committee) 
aithdrmon. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
Clauses  5  to  l—St^y  of  School*. 

Clauses  5  and  6  agrttd  to. 

Clause  7  (Regulations  for  conduct  of 
pnblic  elementary  school). 

The  Bishop  of  CAIILISLE  moved  tbe 
omission  of  tbe  words — "A  copy  of  which 
regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  upin 
every  school."  Was  that  desiiahfeP  The 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
these  words  was,  no  doubt,  that  psrenta 
should  know  on  what  conditions  theii 
children  were  admitted  to  the  school ;  but 
the  very  persons  who  did  not  go  into  the 
school  were  the  parents,  while  the  children 
did,  before  whose  eyes  he  thought  it  waa 
very  undesirable  that  the  regulations 
should  be  constantly  placed.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  regulatious  themaelves;  but 
they  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  after 
a  somewhat  hitter  controversy,  and  they 
retained  marks  of  that  bitterness  in  then 
provisions  relating  to  attendaooe  at  Sunday- 
schools,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  children  were  to  receive  reli^ous 
instruction.  If  it  were  thought  essentjal 
that  the  parents  should  be  distinctly  in- 
formed of  the  regulations,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  send  a  printed  copy  of  them  to  tbe 
parent  of  everv  child  in  the  school 

Easl  nelson  said,  that  if  that  were 
done  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
children  would  have  to  read  the  regitlatiiais 
to  their  parents  in  almost  every  cottage. 
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Eabl  DE  grey  and  RIPON  nid,  lie 
coaM  not  accept  the  uaesdment,  u  the 
worda  of  the  clause  nere  coDsideted  &  nece^ 
tery  Becuritj  for  Uie  childMn,  and  the  best 
uid  moat  cocTement  mode  of  providing  that 
aecuritj.  

The  Easl  of  HARROWBY  concurred 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Temuke  with  which,  the 
amendment  hod  been  propoaed.  If  soma 
anch  oltemtion  were  not  mode  in  the  ckuse 
the  children,  who  had  the  regiilations  con- 
atantly  before  them  in  school,  would  be 
misl«d  into  beheTin^  th&t  it  waa  better  not 
to  go  to  church,  seemg  that  the  regulations 
stated  that  no  child  uiould  be  required  to 
go  there,  or  to  have  any  religions  instruc- 

Thr  BtBHOP  OF  LONDON  pointed  out 
that,  aa  the  clauee  stood,  the  childreD  would 
be  Tery  likely  to  put  whB,tever  preasure 
they  could  on  their  parents,  in  order  to  get 
rehsTed  from  religious  inatructioa  and  hare 
more  time  for  play. 

Amendment  ntgatked. 

Thk  Eabl  op  CARNARVON  uid,  he 
had  gived  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the 
first  Bub-eecUon  of  the  clause,  which  to  his 
belief  vna  not  only  not  contiary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  but  whidi  in  point  of 
fact  would  tend  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  fromers  of  the  Bill,  and  to  render  the 
clause,  which  at  present  was  somewhat 
ambiguous,  rather  more  clear.  The  sub- 
section, OS  it  now  Btood,  declared  that — 

"  No  child  ahall  be  required,  is  a  coadition  of 
bebg  admitted  into  orcoatinuing  in  the  school, 
to  attend  or  to  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday-school,  or  any  pUoe  of  religious  wor- 
ship, or  any  reUgious  oteervance  or  any  instrui^ 
tion  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewheTe." 

He  belisTed  that  the  intention  of  his 
noble  friend  (Earl  De  Qrey)  was  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  option  of  the  parent  of 
any  child ;  but  Mr.  Torater,  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  other  House,  put 
a  different  interpretation  on  the  words.  To 
make  the  meanmg  quite  clear,  therefore,  he 
would  propose  the  insertion  of  these  words 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sub-section — 
"  Whenever  it  shall  be  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  hia  parent  or  guardian "  no  child  shall 
be  required  to  attend  or  abettun  from 
attendmg  aqj  Sunday-school,  &c.  He 
would  remind  their  lordahipa  that  if 
the  clouBB  were  interpreted  according  to 
the  eeoae  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Fotster,  it 
would  at  once  disqnali^  all  the  schwia 


in  connection  with  Uie  Natioiial  Society 
trtaa  receiving  the  Parhamentajry  enot. 
There  were  no  fbwer  than  13,000  Bchoob 
in  connection  with  that  society,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  rept^aeutativfl  of 
OhuTch  education  in  this  country.  Thne 
years  ago  there  were  1,500,000  BchoWs  ob 
the  registers  of  the  society,  which  liad 
received  aid  to  a  large  extent  from  pnWc 
as  well  OS  private  sources.  The  total 
amount  it  had  directly  adminiaterect  during- 
the  lost  40  or  SO  years  was  no  leas  than 
£1,000,000,  while  uie  amount  sufaecribed 
for  the  erectiiHi  of  schools  amounted  to 
something  like  £12,000,000.      Then-frne, 


sub-section  now  stood,  tha  Boaetr 
would  be  disqualified,  because  it  w»a  one  of 
the  conditions  of  that  aociety,  that  all  the 
children  receiving  instruction  in  its  schoolf 
ahould  attend  reugious  instruction  and  go 
to  some  place  of  worship ;  and  the  socnely 
could  only  allow  that  condition  to  be 
dispensed  with  under  this  Bill   whei«  the 

C rents  of  a  child  actually  objected  to  its 
ing  carried  ont.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  was  at  all  inooo- 
sistent  with  the  reat  of  the  Bill. 

Moeedj  "  Whenever  it  sball  be  oaolnrj 
to  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  goairdiaD.''— 
(Tht  Eatl  of  Camarcon.) 

Eaal  nelson  said,  he  had  himself 
intended  to  move  an  amendment  to  Ae 
same  effect  as  that  just  propoaed  by  his 
noUe  friend.  He  believed  that  the  pn>- 
viaon  about  children  not  beinr  forced  fe> 
attend  the  Chnrch  schools  realk  vent  to 
the  root  of  the  relinoua  difficulty  -,  for  it 
was  no  doubt  true  that  hitherto,  notwith- 
atanding  the  Conscience  Clause,  a  great 
many  children  of  diseenting  parents  were 
pressed  to  attend  the  Sunday-achoola.  Hcy 
therefore,  would  not  advocate  any  altera- 
tion which  would  prevent  the  clause  from 
being  a  rqal  and  practical  Conscience 
Clause.  At  the  same  time,  a  &ir  amount 
of  support  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
National  Society,  which  had  no  objection 
to  children  bemg  withdrawn  from  the 
Sunday-schools  and  the  services  of  tiie 
Church  at  the  request  of  their  parent* 
or  guardians.  That  aocie^  objected,  how- 
ever, to  place  on  the  walls  of  the  school) 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  no  child  shonU 
be  required  to  attend  that  kind  of  inabnc- 
tion  for  the  impartiog  of  which  the  society 
had  been  mainly  founded. 
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Earl  BEAUOHAMP  pointed  ont  that 
Bchocl  children  miglit  be  divided  into  two 
classes — thoM  wbo  leceiTed  religions  Id- 
Btrnctioii  at  home  and  those  who  did 
not.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  did  not, 
their  lordehips  'ought  to  innst  that  they 
ehonld  hare  religious  inetraction  in  school 
unless  their  parents  objected  to  it.  If  there 
were  Bnj  pontive  o^ection  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  that  objectioii  onght  to  be 
lespected ;  but  if  there  was  no  such  objec- 
tion, the  children  ouc'ht  to  be  compellM  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school 
in  respect  of  religious  instructioa. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  said,  there 
was  one  point  which  hod  not  been  noticed ; 
the  clause  as  it  stood  would  enable  all  the 
Church  of  England  children,  whether  their 
puents  wished  it  or  not,  on  everj  Saint's 
day,  inasmuch  as  those  days  were  appointed 
br  the  Church  of  England  for  religious 
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br  the  Church  of  i^gland  for  reiigio 
ODserrance,  to  put  on  their  caps  and  (;o 
play ;  and  nobody  could  slop  them,  for  they 
would  be  acting  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament 

Eabl  de  grey  Aja>  RIPON  said,  the 
right  rev.  prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Carlisle) 
had  raised  a  very  ingenioosdifficullj,  which 
he  confeseed  he  bad  not  foreseen.  Under 
these  circumstances,  their  lordships  would 
not  expect  him  lo  do  more  than  promise 
to  consider  the  point ;  but  he  must  say  that 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  clause 
would  bear  the  coostniction  put  upon  it. 
As  to  the  main  question,  he  was  sorry  to 
lay  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  consent 
to  the  amendment  which  bad  been  suggested 
by  the  noble  earl  (the  Earl  of  Oamarron). 
Ilieir  lordships  wonld  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  clause  assumed 
its  present  form,  and  the' vations  propositions 
which  had  been  made  in  respect  to  this 
question  of  the  Conscience  Clause  by  a  verr 
influential  body  in  "  another  place."  With 
these  propositions  Her  Majesty's  Gorera- 
ment  had  been  unable  to  agree,  and  the 
clause,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  the  result 
of  much  disenssion  and  compromise.  He 
admitted  that  the  religious  aifScnlty  had 
been  very  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  the 
clause  had  been  much  canvassed  in  the 
other  House,  and  he  believed  the  conces- 
rions  that  had  b«en  made  were  doe  to  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. Looking  back  on  the  history  of 
the  clause,  he  earnestly  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  not  insist  on  the  amendment, 
the  efect  of  which  woold  be  to  render  it 
poeeible  to  establish  a  direct  and  compul- 
sory connection  between   Snnday-achools 


aud  schools  which  were  now  for  the  first 
time  erected  as  a  part  of  a  really  national 

The  Bibhop  ot  EXETER  aud,  that 

SOOT  men  would  often  be  afraid  to  nuke  a 
eclaration  that  they  did  not  wish  their 
children  to  receive  religious  instruction ; 
but  he  thought  the  difficulty  wonld  be  met 
by  an  alteration  in  the  wording,  so  that 
the  sub-section  might  run  thus — 

"No  parent  shall  be  required  to  cause  bis 
child,  oa  a  condition  ot  being  admitted  to  the 
school,  Co  attend  religious  Im^^ction." 

The  Mahhuess  of  SALTSBUBT  said, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  queetion  id 
this  clause  was  not  a  question  between 
Church  and  Dissent,  but  whether  they 
would  put  into  Bit  Act  of  Parliament  that 
a  child  of  five  years  of  age  was  to  be  asked 
whether  he  would  have  religious  teaching 
or  not.  There  was  no  objection  on  that 
side  of  the  House  to  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  the  parents;  what  they 
did  object  to  was  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
putting  up  in  the  school  a  placard  that 
the  child  was  to  choose  for  himeelf  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  be  taught  religion. 
His  noble  friend  (Earl  De  Grey)  seemed  to 
attach  great  importauce  to  religious  teach- 
ing, ana  also  to  the  supposed  soferuaids  in 
the  clause,  and  he  imagined  his  noble  friend 
beliind  him  (the  Earl  of  Camarvon)  wonld 
have  no  objection  to  insert  qualifying  words 
before  the  words  in  line  13 — "instruc- 
tion in  reli^ouB  subjects ;"  bo  as  to  meet 
any  objections,  while  removing  from  the 
clause  the  reproach  of  asking  a  child  of 
five  years  to  choose  on  a  question  of  such 
momentous  importance. 

ViaconNT  HALIFAX  said,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
marqueea. 

LoBD  LYTTELTON  said,  the  pressure 
should  be  put  on  the  parents  and  not  on 
the  child. 

Babl  de  grey  ant  RIPON  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  some 
qoalirying  words  as  proposed  by  the  noble 
marqueaa.  The  Doble  earl  then  suggested 
certain  terms. 

LoBD  CAIRNS  sud,  he  should  be  son^ 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  clause  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided — for  as  it  now 
stood  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise; atthe  Bometime,  itwas  necessaiT 
to  remove  any  patent  defects.  But  witn 
regard  to  this  religious  instructioD,  who 
was  to  be  the  negotiator  with  the  Bchool- 
master  t  Was  it  the  child  or  the  parent  P^ 
The  clause  at  present  left  that  perfectly 
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UDceittuD.  From  the  1st  section  one  would  i 
dnw  the  conclusion  that  the  child  hiniBelf 
would  perform  this  function;  but  the  2od 
eection  enabled  the  puent  to  withdraw  the 
child.  Thus,  if  the  pareat  wished  to  keep 
the  child  at  lelisioua  inatnictioii,  and  the 
child  did  not  wi«h  it,  the  latter  cunld  with- 
draw— for  the  parent  had  no  power  under 
the  clause  to  melie  him  attend.  If  the 
«hild  happened  to  be  an  enlightened  child, 
he  might  saj — "I  desire  onlTsecnlar  in- 
Htroction  {"  but  his  parent  mignt  deure  that 
he  should  receive  religions  inetmction — 
whose  wish  was  the  schoolmaeter  to  obey  P 
The  Government  should  make  it  clear 
what  the;  really  meant.  The  clause  in  the 
Act  relating  to  Iriah  schools  was  to  the 
efiect  that  no  ohUd  should  recmve  religious 
iostiuction  whose  patents  or  guardians  dis- 
approved ;  and  that  was  what  should  be  in 
the  preaent  danse. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  swd,  he 
approached  this  question  with  some  anxiety. 
Be  believed  that  this  clause  had  been 
^avely  considered  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliameut,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise  of  veir  varying  opinions,  in 
which  each  party  had  sacrificed  some  of 
thur  peculiar  views.  The  Nonconformists 
were  represented  in  the  other  House,  where 
thej^  had  been  able  to  state  their  views ; 


but  in  their  loidshipa'  House  they 
represented ;  and  that  was  a  consideration 
that  could  not  be  ignored.  In  bis  opinion, 
if  the  amendment  proposed  were  adopted, 
the  principle  of  the  old  church  rate  contro- 
versy would  be  raised,  and  the  whole  prin- 
4uple  of  the  Bill  would  be  destroyed  at  one 
blow,  Astheclausenowstood  the  child  would 
not  be  asked  soyqaestion^the  whole  thin); 
waa  to  be  left  to  the  parents,  who  might  do 
exactly  what  they  pleased :  thev  would  not 
have  to  ezpresatheirassentto.oraissent  from, 
anything.  When  thev  wished  the  child  to 
do  a  thing  thev  could  make  him  do  it 
When  tbey  wiaued  him  not  to  do  it  they 
could  make  him  re&ain  &om  doing  it  The 
achoolmssteroi:  school  managers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  imposing  conditions.  He  hoped 
their  lordships  would  do  nothing  to  disturb 
the  compromise  that  had  been  arrived  at 

The  EiBt  OF  BHAFTKSBURY  said, 
hethoi];tht  the  clause  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances  and  ought  to  he  accepted. 
When  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  contained  a  provision 
that  the  objection  hy  the  parents  snonld  be 
in  writing;  but  the  Govemnient  were 
driven  from  that  poution.  Then  a  propo- 
«ition  was  made  that  the  objection  of  the 


patenta  should  be  atated;  bat  the  GUitod- 
ment  were  again  overruled.  Ko  doubt  ft; 
both  cases  waa  that  thne  -^ha 
)  proposed  provinoos  knw 
never  would  object  Hv 
the  provision  at  preaent  m  the  "BUI  vm 
the  result  of  a  compromise,  amved  at  afie 
long  and  angry  discussions.  The  oompn- 
mjse  waa  a  veiy  mjsaliafaoto^  cue  m 
doubt ;  but  it  was  inevitable.  AAai »  1(b| 
conflict,  several  nights'  debate,  ajid  mas; 
divisions,  all  partiea  came  to  the  coDcIiwiai 
that  the  terms  in  the  clause  ware  the  only 
terms  in  which  they  coold  affree.  B^ 
thought  the  Government  had  sftTod  ■ 
great  deal  for  the  friends  of  scariptoikl  eda- 
cation.  They  had  saved  the  aamisako  ef 
the  Bible  into  the  schools,  aod  tbeiy  had 
saved  religious  instruction  aa  an  istagni 
part  of  the  education  to  be  given  in  thoo. 
But  he  feared  veiy  much  that  the  adf^dsa 
of  the  amendment,  however  just  that 
amendment  might  be,  would  be  isgardcd 
in  the  Bouse  of  Commons  as  a  br»»d  <i 
the  compromise,  and  canseauaatly  vrould 
cause  the  loss  of  thb  BilL  He  should  ven 
much  regret  such  a  result  And  why? 
Because  he  felt  as  sure  as  he  did  of  ai^- 
thing,  that  if  this  Bill  were  lost  a  measuie 
of  purely  secular  education  would  he  pasMd 
by  the  House  of  Gommona  next  year.  Et 
believed  that  even  many  of  thoee  who  had 
etood  up  for  the  Bible  this  veoi  would  in 
another  give  up  the  struggle  &om.  mere 
weariness.  He  implored  thur  lordshipi 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  exposing  the  cotnttiy 
to  the  loss  of  this  Bill. 

Eabl  DE  grey  abb  RIPON  hoped 
their  lordships  would  give  a  caiefttl  con- 
sideration to  the  advice  just  given  by  the 
noble  earl,  who  ntoke  vrith  so  modi  oa- 
thori^  on  this  subject  Ue  waa  aoxiow, 
if  possible,  to  bring  abont  a  satiifactorT 
settlement,  and  with  that  view  be  woald 
suggest  an  amendment  to  be  tubelituted  f(ff 
that  of  the  noble  earl,  if  he  (the  £arl  li 
Carnarvon)  would  so  accept  it.  What  ha 
begged  to  propose  was  that  after  Uie  wotdi 
"  anv  religious  observance  or  any  iasbtECtim 
in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  else- 
where these  words  should  be  insoted, 
"from  which  observance  or  instructiMi  h« 
may  be  withdrawn  by  bis  parent."  Seme 
slight  verbal  amendments  would  be  required 
in  the  previous  part. of  the  sub-sacuooii 
order  to  make  the  words  proposed  read 
with  the  rest  of  the  sub-section. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
waa  much  obliged  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  would  accept  bis  suggestion. 
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Then  AD  UQendnuDtmade  bj  utsertiug — 
"  from  which  obseiTBiice  or  matmctioii  he 
BUj  be  withdiawn  by  hia  pueat." 

Thb  Bmhop  of  GLOUCESTER 
BRISTOL  moTed  to  omit  the  words— 
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a  race  of  godless  teachers  and  infidel 
BcholsTS — that  the  sanguine  expectatioiuof 
manj  ta  to  this  Bill  would  be  frustrated. , 
and  that  man^r  of  the  childreci  thus  educated 
would  be  disaffected  and  di^lojali  usiDff 
their  instruction  aa  a  means  of  miacbief 
rather  than  of  good. 

The  Bishop  oy  EXETER  admitted 
that  it  was  somewhat  of  an  inconvenience 
to  tie  down  the  teacher  to  the  precise  time 
at  which  an;  specified  inBttuctiDn  should 
be  giTen ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  exag- 
gerated opinions  of  the  evils  regnltins  from 
such  an  arrangement.  To  sa;  that  reltsioiis 
inatTDCtioQ  was  treated  with  contumelj  by 
being  placed  on  the  ''outakirta"  of  secular 
teaching  was  to  assume  that  there  was 
soma  special  virtue  in  the  middle  school- 
time.  His  own  experience,  however,  as  a 
schoolmaster  was  that  the  bennning  of  the 
school-time  wa«  the  best  by  far,  and  if  he 
wished  to  choose  an;  special  hour  for  giving 
religious  instruction  be  should  chooae  that 
time  in  preference  to  any  other.  He  there- 
fore beheved  it  would  be  very  u — ''-  '- 


B  or  at  the 

it  the  beginnlag  ud  the  ana  of  such 
meetiDg,' 

So  much  had  been  sud  about  the  arrange- 
ments and  adjustments  which  had  oecutted 
'*  elsewhere''  that  it  was  almost  impoasible 
to  believe  that  any  arguments  could  have 
w«ght  with  their  lonuhips ;  but  the  ob- 
jection to  those  words  being  retained  in  the 
clause  was  that  by  such  a  provision  religious 
teaching  would  most  certainly  suffer ;  and 
the  opioion  of  all  experienced  schoolmasters 
was  against  it,  as  was  shown  by  their  meet- 
ings and  petitions.  He  wished  to  conSne 
their  lordships  tp  the  simjile  issue  whether 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  pass  the 
clause  in  such  a  shape,  when  the  opinion  of 
many  practical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom was  against  it  P  What  had  induced 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  clause  in 
its  present  condition  afterthe  many  obj  ections 
that  bad  been  made  to  it?  This  clause  was 
prospective,  and  the  words  were  a  compro- 
mise in  respect  to  a  state  of  thinj^  that 
might  come  into  existence.  It  was  in  con- 
templation to  apply  compulsion  hereafter, 
and  it  would  be  a  formidable  argument 
aig^st  that  plan  if  it  could  be  applied  to 
raigious  instruction ;  the  limit  of  lime  was 
therefore  thought  to  be  a  convenient  mode 
of  meeting  the  objection.  He  contended, 
however,  that  the  interests  of  religious 
education  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  for 
some  probable  and  prcepectivo  advantage 
to  be  derived  if  compuluon  were  applied  to 
secular  education. 

The  Bishop  or  LINCOLN  said,  he 
heartily  supported  the  amendment.  Reli- 
gion must  be  the  essence  of  all  education, 
and  if  it  were  driven  into  a  comer — if  it 
were  placed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  outskirts 
of  secular  teaching— what  must  be  the  im- 
presuon  made  both  on  the  children  and  the 
teacher  ?  You  thereby  discredited  and 
disparaged  Christianity  itJielF,  treating  it  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of — 
as  though  secular  instruction  were  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  religious  instruction  of 
comparatively  minor  importance ;  and  he 
feared  that  the  result  before  long  would  be 


what,  at  worst,  would    be  but  a    i 
inconvenience. 

Thb  Dukk  of  RUTLAND  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  security  that  if  the  child 
were  withdrawn  from  relimoua  instruction 
it  would  be  taught  anything  during  this 
InterTsL  He  thought  the  clause  gave  to 
religious  instruction  the  appearance  of  being 
~  Punishment. 

Eabl  DE  grey  and  filPON  thought 
that  some  of  the  objections  expressed  t« 
this  clause  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
supposed  to  restrict  the  teaching  of  religion 
'    the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day;  but 

there  were  two  school  meetings  per  day, 
and  religious  instruction  might  be  given  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  meeting,  it 
fallowed  that  there  were  four  distinct  times 
at  which  religious  education  might  he  given. 
By  adopting  the  amendment  their  lordships 
would  get  rid  of  the  security  intended  to  be 
afforded  by  the  Time-table  Conscience 
Clause.  No  doubt  any  interference  with 
the  time  of  teaching  was,  to  some  extent, 
inconvenient ;  but  he  found,  from  the  tables 
sent  to  tbe  Education  Department  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  minute  i<isued  some  time 
eince,  that  nine-t«nths  of  the  existing  time- 
tables were  framed,  as  to  the  period  of 
religious  instruction,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  this  clause. 

The  Dure  of  RICHMOND  hoped, 
after  the  concession  which  bad  been  made 
by  the  Government  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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clause,  and  tlie  eKplanfttioa  jiut  given  bj 
the  noble  e&rl,  his  right  rev.  friend  (the 
.  Bishop  of  Qloucealer  and  Biistol)  would 
not  deem  it  neceegarj  to  press  bis  amead- 
ment.  He  wished,  he  might  add,  to  point 
eut  that  if  religions  instruction  were  to  be 
f^ven  for  »  half  or  three-quaitera  of  an 
honi  or  so  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
many  children  would  not,  m  all  probabilitj, 
attend  till  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
coDBlderable  irregulaxitj  wonld  thus  be 
produced. 

Eaki,  DE  grey  akd  RIPON,  in 
answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
duke  (the  Duke  of  Kutlaud),  pointed  out 
that  although  a  child  might  be  withdrawn 
from  the  religious  instruction,  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  was  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  BchooL 

Tkb  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  was 
•f  opinion  that  in  the  morning,  at  the 
openmg  of  the  school,  was  the  Oest  time 
to  give  religious  instruction,  which  to  be 
solidlj  given  must  be  regular.  The  morn- 
ing, also,  would  be  the  most  coDienient 
time  for  the  clergyman  to  attend.  He 
therefore  preferred  the  origin^  clause  to 
the  amen^ent. 

Loan  CAIRNS  remarked,  that  the  part 
of  the  clause  of  which  the  noble  earl 
(Earl  De  Orey)  had  just  spoben,  if  read 
alone,  did  not  provide  for  uie  withdrawal 
of  the  child  from  the  school;  but  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  pioviso  as  to 
the  time  at  which  religious  instruction 
should  be  given,  a  strong  presumption  aiose 
that  the  object  of  prescribing  that  religious 
instruction  shouldbe  imparted  at  Uie  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  meeting,  was  to  enable 
the  parents  to  withdraw  the  child  from  the 
school '  altogether  at  those  times.  There- 
fore the  Government  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  thef  ought  not  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
by  the  noble  earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of 
(Wuarvon),  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt 
which  might  exist  on  this  point. 

The  Bishop  op  GLOUCESTER  and 
BRISTOL  B^d,  he  would  not  press  his 
amendment  in  the  present  state  of  the 


The  Eabl  op  CARNARVON  moved 
■n  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  time- 
table should  not  only  he  approved,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  clause,  but  also  he  ''  formed 
and  frmed"  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment 


Eahi.  de  grey  and  RIPON  uid,thi: 

if  the  department  were  to  isaae  a  cotti: 
number  of  forms,  which  th^  were  ^k- 
pared  to  approve,  the  elaaticity  <^  tht 
system  which  the  Bill  desired  to  estal&i 
would  to  a  great  extent  vaniafa.  It  ww 
clear,  however,  that  the  department  on^ 
to  have  a  certain  amount  (^  c:OQtrf)l  tna 
the  arrangementa  of  the  time-table,  in  oris 
to  insure  that  eujficient  time  vtbb  derated 
to  secular  education ;  hut  dry  fonna  would 
restrain  the  action  of  the  mamigers  in  t 
very  inconvenient  manner.  In  hLi  opini>« 
the  proposal  embodied  in  the  Bill  ivas  &i 
dmpler  than  that  of  his  noble  friend,  whid 
he  trusted  would  not  be  pressed. 

Thk  Duke  op  MARLBOROUGH 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenienl 
than  to  have  a  great  voriet;  of  modes  d 
arrangement  for  time-tables  sent  oat  to 
different  schools.  The  result  would  [tfo- 
hablv  be  that  the  Education  Departmest 
would  themselves  suf;gest  a  form  applicable 
to  all  schools,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
much  better  to  Insert  it  Lip  the  Bill  in  the 
first  instance. 

Eahl  BEADGBjVAIP  sud^  the  ament 
ment  was  not  open  to  the  objection  oftht 
Lord  President,  bb  it  merely  provided  thai 
the  necessary  forms  should  be  approved— 
not  prepared — by  the  Committee  oi  ComidL 

Amendment  ntgatitxd. 

The  Eahl  op  CARNAHVON  moved 
on  amendment  for  the  purpoee  of  preventii^ 
children  being  kept  away  from  school  daring 
the  time  devoted  to  religious  instmctHKi. 
It  provided  that  durinjf  the  time  rel%ioBS 
instruction  was  being  given,  children  -wbaac 
parents  objected  to  such  instruction  shoald 
receive  instruction  in  secular  subiccta. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND  laid,  he 
couM  conceive  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  two  sorts  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  goinff  on  at  the  same  lime ;  where 
for  instance,  there  was  only  one  achod  or 
one  teacher. 

The  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBURY  aid, 
there  were  many  parents  who  would  not 
keep  their  children  away  for  the  purpose  «f 
their  avoiding  roligioua  instruction,  hot 
would  withdraw  them  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
half-hour's  work.  He  thought  the  school 
boards  ehould  have  power  to  regulate  the 
schools  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
localities. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  thought 
that  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  noble  earl 
would  be  attained  by  the  cmuae  as  it  stood. 
The  proviso  would  very  seriously  infringe 
1  the  principle  upon  which  tiie  clause  wai 
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founded — if,  indeed,  it  would  not  render 
the  clause  altogether  illueorj.  It  wasneces- 
earj  that  the  rights  of  conscience  ahould  be 

secured  absolutely. 

Thb  Bukb  op  MARLBOROUGH  ewd. 
as  he  had  understood  the  noble  earl  (E»ti 

Ue  Ore;),  the  clause  did  Dot  give  power  to 

^thdiBw  altogether. 

Eabl  DE  grey  and  RIPON  said, 

th»t  remaining  in  the  school  was  con^stent 

with  withdrawing  from  religious  instruc- 

LoRD  CAIRNS  sud,  the  arrangeoBnt 
should  be  such  as  would  not  encourage 
Buspicioo  that  the  right  of  withdrawal  was 
bein^  iufinDged,  and  suggested  to  insert  the 
proTision — 

"  Adj  sclialar  90  withdrawing  shall  receive 

instruction  in  other  subjects  it  tbessi *■" 

done  without  the  scholar  being  in 

room  in  which  such  religious  instmcUon  is 

being  given." 

This  would  impose  no  rigid  rule  on  the 

school  managers,  and  jet  would  presei 

the  right  of  parents. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said,  he 
would  consider  this  proposal  in  coniuiKtion 
with  the  amendment  moved  b;  the  noble 
earl,  and  announce  his   decision  on    tl 

XoBD  LYTTELTON  swd,  he  had  1 
amendment  upon  the  paper  suggestdng 
proriso  that  when  there  is  a  class-room  the 
managers  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Education  De^Ariment,  cause  instruction  to 
be  given  in  religious  subjecta  at  any  other 
time  to  be  specified  in  the  time-table,  ■""' 
approved  by  the  said  department, 
trusted  this  also  would  be  taken  into 
ndeiation  by  the  noble  ear). 

Eabl  BEAUCIIAMI",  from  hia 
perience  in  schools,  was  able  to  say  that 
children  were  instructed  in  the  same  room 
in  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  diBerent  classes 
without  any  interierence  with  each  other, 
and  that  therefore  the  proviso  Bu«cesled  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Loid  Caima) 
was  quite  unnecessary. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RITON  said,  he 
was  afraid  he  could  not  accept  it,  as  it  went 
Eu  beyond  the  scope  of  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  eail  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon). 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  Oommittee) 


LoBD  LYTTELTON  moved  to  insert  in 
sub-section    (2),    hue    27,    the   following 

"Provided  that  when  there  is  a  class-room 
the  managers  msj,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Education  Depwtment,  cause  Instruction  to  be 


'en  in  reli^ous  subjects  at  any  oUier  time  to 
specified  in  the  time-table,  and  approved  by 
the  said  department;* 

and  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  this 
provisch  he  had  to  move  the  further  amend- 
ment that  "  the  inspector  shall  be  bound  to 
perform  "  no  duties  which  might  extend  to 
inquiry  into  the  religious  instruction 
given  at  the  school.  The  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  district 
inspectors ;  and  he  was  confident  the  other 
House  would  not  refuse  to  consider  any 
amendment  of  the  clause  for  which  good 
ground  could  be  shown. 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said, 
that  admitting  the  value  of  the  services 
of  the  inspectors  he  preferred  the  clause 
as  it  stood.  He  did  not  think  conscientious 
parents  would  object  to  the  mode  in  whidi 
it  provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  children :  nor  was  he  inclined  t* 
believe  that  the  inspectors  in  the  Aitore 
would  act  differently  from  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  had  hitherto  dis- 
charged the  arduous  duties  of  their  office. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  clause  to  prevent 
the  inspector  from  examining  the  cnildren. 
as  a  private  individual  and  out  of  school 
hours,  as  to  their  religious  knowledge. 


Thb  Bishop  or  MANCHESrEB  swd, 

that  the  clause,  in  its  present  form,  would 
postpone  the  etTective  and  universal  opera- 
tion of  the  measure^  unless  the  Elducatioa 
Department  acted  m  defiance  of  aHptWfr- 
dent  Before  a  school  could  obtain  a  Par- 
liamentary grant,  it  was  required  to  be 
under  a  certificated  teacher.     It  was  esti- 


ers  per  annum,  which,  afler  allowiiw  for  the 
estimated  annual  waste  of  900,  feft  only 
700  available  teachers ;  whereas  no  fewer 
than  2!),000  certificated  teachers  would  be 
required  after  the  Bill  came  into  force,  in 
Older  to  entitle  the  schools  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant ;  so  that,  unless  the  depart- 
ment relaxed  their  terms,  upwards  of  20 
S'ars  must  elapse  before  the  object  of  the 
ill  would  be  attained.  Another  matter  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer  in  passing  was  the 
charge  directed  by  some  persons  against  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  E^land,  that  in  their 
efforts  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  spread  of 
education  they  bad  been  actuated  by  nothing 
better  than  seotariau  and  proselytising 
motives.  That  charge  he  most  emphati- 
cally lepvdiated.    Hia  belief  was  that,  ob 
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the  contrarj,  thej  had  engaged  in  school 
work  nmpl  J  to  elev&ts  the  eondiUon  of  the 

C)le  bj  whom  thej  were  surtouoded. 
regretted  the  Bill  did  not  afford  more 
encoutittement  to  the  clergv  to  coDtiune 
theii  efiorts  in  the  cftOM  of  edaeation. 

Eabl  de  aRET  AND  RIPON  OMored 
the  right  rev.  prelate  that  none  cotdd  be 
more  rcadj  to  acknowledge  the  great 
eerricea  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the 
GoTemment,  and  he  did  not  think  it  &ir 
to  speak  of  this  Bill  as  one  in  which  those 
efforts  were  disr^arded  or  discouragsd. 
No  donbt  the  Bill  did  not  deal  with  the 
qnestion  the  right  rev.  prelate  had  raised ; 
bat  he  promised  that  the  whole  matter 
should  come  under  the  caiefU  consideration 
of  the  Education  Department. 

Clause,  aa  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clauaea  8  to  13 — Proettdmgt  for  St^ply 
of&AooU. 

Okuse  8  (DetemunatJOD  bj  Edacation 
Department  of  defidencj  of  pubHc  school 
accommodation). 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  mored 
to  add  to  the  clause — 

("AsttlsoBverySundaj-school  not  at  present 
used  as  an  elementBry  day 'school ,  but  of  which 

should  be  BO  used  wilbiu  tiie  Taeaning  ot  this 
Act;  provided,  that  ic  eetim&tinE  the  amount 
ot  school  accommodaUon  required  for  such  dis- 
trict due  ttllowMice  shall  be  made  for  the 
number  ot  children  between  the  a^  of  eight 
years  and  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  subject  to 
the  pTovisions  of  the  Factory  Acta  Eitenaioo 
Act,  or  the  Hours  of  Labour  Regulation  Act,  or 
any  further  extension  of  those  Acta,  wheie- 
Hnder  the  same  school  provides  for  twa  sets  of 
children,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  artemoon,  and  where  cansequenCly  the  total 
accommodation  is  for  double  the  number  of 
children  who  can  be  received  at  anyone  time."} 
He  also  wished  to  know  whether  the 
inspectors  in  examining  into  the  sufflcieacy 
of  educational  accommodation  would  be 
directed  to  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  industrial  instruction  given  in  many  of 
the  schools  at  present  established  in  some 
of  the  poorest  and  densest  portions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  other  lar^  towns  of 
the  conntiT.  If  not  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  closed  P 

Amendment  moved. 

Eam.  DE  GREY  AMD  RIPON  thought 
the  object  which  the  noble  earl  wished  t4) 
secure  would  be  achtaved  by  the  Bill  aa  it 

Babl  BEAUCHAMT  said,  it  would  be 
very  dedrable  that  instroctionB  should  be 


given  to  the  iospectors,  to  guide  them  b 
coming  to  a  conclusion  aa  to  the  effiijan 
of  the  school  accommodation  in  any  (u- 
ticolar  district ;  because  it  would  k 
exceedingly  hard  and  oi^uat  on  tW 
who  supported  the  schools  to  ham  la 
bear  the  expense  of  appealing  b  <ads 
to  set  right  any  mietalce  the  inspecum 
might  make.  It  wbb  absolutely  necemj 
that  the  gentbmea  employed  in  nukiif 
the  returns  should  take  into  account  th» 
matters  to  which  the  noble  eail  (the  EbI 
of  Shaftesbury)  had  alluded. 

Thb  Earl  of  snAFTESBURT  mi, 
the  nabte  earl  had  not  replied  to  the  qno- 
tion  whether  iudustiiat  employment  irouU 
be  taken  into  account,  for,  if  it  were  in, 
the  (treater  number  of  the  schools  in  v)aA 
the  poorest  claasea  weie  educated  wodd  tie 
anniiulatodP 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  EIPON  mi. 
the  inspectors  would  have  to  be  ttiJAti 
that  the  schools  gave  a  auffident  and  picfs 
education  to  those  children  who  were  n- 
quired  to  attend.  In  reply  to  the  wMt 
earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  he  htdu> 
remind  him  that  there  were  diuuea  is  tbe 
Bill  which  related  particnlsriy  to  the  idiif- 
tion  of  indofitrial  schools. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  tlie  ConunittM) 


Clause  agrttd  to. 

Clauses  0  to  13,  inclusive,  agntd  to. 

Clanaes  14  to  27 — S^nagttnetU  <md  Jim- 

tmaac*  of  SchooU  by  School  Board. 

Olaose  14  (Management  of  ached  b; 
school  board). 

Viscount  STRATFORD  pE  BED- 
CLLFFE  moved  to  omit  the  r^ulifea  » 
to  religious  catechisms  and  foniiulari«>iDd 
to  insert  the  provision  that  "  at  whsUvN 
time  religious  teaching  may  take  pl»M  w> 
catechism  or  formulary''  should  be  lugtit 
in  schools.  He  thought  the  amendnoit 
would  have  no  effitct  on  the  sense  of  tli* 
clause,  though  it  would  have  on  its  mea^i 
and  would  have  no  i^eral  bearine-  on  at 
character  of  the  Bill.  Having  litua  loai 
knowledge  of  the  circomstancee  withirtif^ 
the  BU!  had  to  deal,  he  could  only  look  rt 
the  general  character  of  the  Bill,  ^t^ 
seemed  to  him,  so  far  aa  he  could  und«- 
stand  it,  to  have  much  in  it  that  commandH 
itself  to  their  lordships'  acceptance.  "^ 
great  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  nb- 
ject  of  education  was  that  which  arow  fito 
the  difference  of  religion ;  and  this  BiD  1« 
had  to  enoountei  all  those  diffienltus 
which  sprang  from  the  itiigioiu  U  ~ 
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-which  were  the  bane  of  this  countij.  He 
admired  much  of  the  mftchinery  fur  na- 
-tional  education  provided  bj  the  Bill ;  but 
he  thought  it  n  subject  of  great  regret 
that  there  was  no  clear  indication  in  this 
Bill  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament 
that  there  should  be  religious  teaching  in 
these  BtJioola.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  was  not  a  Bill  which  waa  intended 
to  mould  the  character  of  the  youth  of 
England  alone ;  it  spoke,  he  might  aar,  to 
the  youth  of  the  world  at  tazge ;  and  in 
tbeeo  times  it  was  their  duty  to  speak  oat 
clearly  and  distinctly  their  opimon  that 
religion  was  an  essential  part  of  education. 
Now  there  were  aHusions  to  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  Bill ;  but  there  was  no  distinct 
declaration  that  there  should  be  religious 
teaching.  It  might  be  that  it  was  on  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  firamers  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  remedy  that  oversight  be  begged  to 
propoee  his  amendment. 

Amendment  moMd,  page  0,  line  7,  to 
emit  ("no  leligioos  catechism  or  formu- 
lary,'') and  insert  ("at  whatever  time  re- 
ligious teaching  may  take  place  therein  no 
catechism  or  lormulat^.") — (Tht  Vueount 
^at/ord  de  Sedeiife.) 

Eabl  de  grey  and  RIPOlf  awd,  he 
regietted  be  coold  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  his  noble  iHend ;  nor  did  he  under- 
stand how  his  amendment  could  be  less  of  a 
mere  allunon  to  reKgious  teaching  than  the 
words  to  which  his  noble  friend  objected. 
The  clause,  as  it  stood,  amply  and  directly 
expressed  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  and 
the  amendment  would  require  no  liirther 
relJaious  instruction.  He  did  not  see  how 
Parliament  conld  moke  any  direct  declara- 
tion with  respect  to  religions  teaching 
without  adopting  some  formulary ;  which 
would  be  contra^  to  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bia    

LoED  LTTTELTON  attached  no  value 
to  the  introdnctioQ  of  the  mere  name  of 
reh^oos  teaching,  and  thought  the  words 
proposed  to  be  mserted  would  be  of  no 
service.  Parliament  could  not  define  re- 
ligions teaching,  and  be  thought  the  only 
satistactory  way  was  to  leave  it  to  school 
managers  to  settle  it  for  themselves  in  their 
own  way. 

Thk  DCKEOP  M.\RLBOnOUGn  said, 
he  wmpathised  with  the  object  which  the 
noble  viscount  had  in  view,  and  regrotted 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  school  board  schools, 
theie  was  not  some  greater  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  religious  instruction.  It 
ai^t,  however,  be  a  qoeition  whether  it 


w^  wise  to  impose,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  necessity  ot  doing  that  which  it  might 
be  reasonably  presumed  would  be  done  qy 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  school  boards 
themselves;  and  he  submitted  to  the  noble 
viscount  whether  his  object  was  not  attained 
by  Section  7,  which,  in  the  case  of  public 
elemsntary  schools,  required  a  Time-table 
Conscience  Clause,  sjid  as  these  were  puhlic 
elementary  schools  there  was  thus  on 
inferential  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
religious  teaching. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Lonn  COLOHESTBfi,  in  moving  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
said,  he  hardly  hoped,  bt  this  stage  of  the 
Bill,  to  succeed  in  making  so  considerable  a 
change  as  it  proposed ;  but  he  was  anxious 
to  express  his  strong  protest  against  the 
form  in  which  the  clause  had  come  up  to 
their  lordships.  When  introduced  into  the 
otherHonseofParliament  the  Bill  contained 
no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  teaching 
which  the  school  board  might  see  fit  to 
provide   for   those  children   whom  their 

? Brents  did  not  withdraw.  The  noble  earl 
Earl  De  Grey)  stated  that  he  still  had  a 
Eaiental  affection  for  the  clause  in  its  old 
)rm  :  but  unhappily,  when  opposition  arose 
"elsewhere,"  the  Junistry,  hke  a  prince  of 
antiquity,  sacrificed  their  child  to  appease 
the  winds;  or,  like  the  subject  of  a  more 
modem  caricature,  threw  out  one  of  their 
children  to  divert  the  wolves  who  pursued 
the  rest.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
original  clause  wasjost  and  ^r,  and  that 
umilar  justice  and  eqnily  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  present  clause.  Aa  it  stood, 
where  the  Church  hod  a  majority  its 
formularies  and  catechism  might  be  taught, 
subject  to  aright  of  irithdrawsl  of  children 
whose  parents  dissented.  If  any  sect  of 
Disaentera  were  in  the  majority  they  might 
Mually  authorise  dissenting  teaching ;  and 
if^the  majority  were  opposed  to  denomi- 
national teaching  it  might  be  omitted  al- 
together. The  noble  earl  (Earl  De  Grey) 
urged  that  I7  this  latitude  dissension,  ill- 
blood,  and  eectarian  animosity  might  be 
stirred  op  in  the  localities.  Ttus  argument, 
as  for  as  it  had  weight,  seemed  to  go  too 
far : — it  applied  to  our  whole  constitu- 
tional system  and  all  out  system  of  local 
government.  Debates  in  flie  Houses  of 
Parliament  might  create  irritation.  Ge- 
neral elections;  especially  if,  like  the  lost, 
the^  turned  on  religious  qaestiona,  might 
excite  the  highest  amount  of  religious  agita- 
tion.   Such  ta  argument,  so  &s  from  being 
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une  to  be  eipected  from  the  President 
the  Council  of  a  Liberal  Hinistrj,  wu 
rather  what  he  should  have  expected  from 
phjloeopheraof  the  tjpeofllobbesor  Joeeph 
de  MaiBtre — men  who,  with  great  talent 
and  great  eamestDeas.  adTOcated  absolute  as 
against  constitutional  goremineDt.  And, 
in  feet,  the  yerv  argument  now  uaed  by  the 
opponenta  of  the  ori^nal  clause  was  pte- 
ciaelj  what  he  found  ui  Clarendon  was  used 
acainst  the  extension  of  the  pow«r  of  the 
House  of  Comidons — that  it  would  cauae 
faction  in  the  places  where  tbej 
choeen.  It  however,  the  object  were  good 
the  clause  mled  to  csxir  it  ont.  The  scnool 
boftrd  might  still  eslabush  either  taj  form 
«f  reli^ous  instructioa  or  no  reli^ous  in- 
struction whatever.  Churchmen,  Dissenters, 
Secularists  might  still  struggle  for  the 
election  of  the  board  who  elected  the 
schoolmaster.  The  onl;  limitation 
aomewhat  ambiguous  one  of  the  esclusioa 
-of  catechisms  and  formularies  distinctive  of 
anj  peculiar  denomination.  lie  did  not 
know  how  these  words  would  be  interpreted. 
He  hoped  the  Ministry  would  explain 
whether  they  intended  to  exclude  only  such 
formularies  as  were  peculiar  to  any  one  de- 
nomination alone,  or  any  which,  like  the 
creeds,  were  common  to  many  religious 
bodies,  but  not  to  all.  If  it  were  intended 
in  the  former  sense,  then,  as  except  Roman 
Catholics,  who  were  scarcely  anywhere  a 
majori^,  and  the  Presbyterians,  who 
scarcely  existed  in  'England,  the  only  body 
using  distinctive  formularies  was  the  £^b- 
lished  Church.  An  invidious  distinction 
was  thus  created,  and  a  special  disability 
imposed  on  that  Church.  But  local  dis- 
sen^on  as  to  the  rehgious  management  of 
the  school  was  not  excluded.  Itcould  only 
be  excluded  by  a  regulation  &r  more  sweep- 
ing, &r  more  restrictive,  and  which  neither 
the  Houae  nor  the  !Ministrv  would  be  pre- 
pared to  advocate.  He  did  not  think  that 
It  was  to  avoid  diaaension  that  this  change 
was  demanded.  The  opponents  of  denomi- 
national  education  themselves — only  an 
education  sect  or  party — cluiped  to  be 
the  whole  j)eople.  Tbej  demanded  that 
their  principles  should  prevail  not  only 
where  the  majority  of  a  district  desired 
it,  but  where  the  majority  repudiated  them 
altogether.  They  wishea,  in  iact,  to  estab- 
lish an  undenominational  ascendancy  in 
districts  where  the  people  were  denomi- 
national. Now,  he  regaidad' these  preten- 
tions as  grasping,  unjust,  irrationaL  He 
considered  that  they  nad  been  exposed  and 
torn  to  peces  by  the  Vice-Pieeident  of  the 


Coundt  in  his  speech  on  the  subject.  Asd 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  and  tk 
Education  Bepartment,  abandoning  tk 
views  he  had  eloquently  and  conTiDcingh 
upheld,  should  have  altered  this  claoae  a 
accordance  with  the  fallacies  which  he  had 
overthrown.  The  amendment  wliich  hr 
ventured  to  propose  was  one  which  &n  k 
short  of  the  latitude  of  the  clause  originalh 
introduced.  It  only  suggested  that  when 
a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  espreeaed  i 
desire  that  the  restrictions  on  religions 
teaching  should  not  apply,  their  widnc 
should  not  be  thwarted  by  the  opinjoos  U 
a  small  minority  among  themselvea,  or  the 
theories  of  a  political  sect  elsewhere.  In  a 
laterclause  of  the  Bill  the  school  boards,  which 
were  here  restrained  fitom  giving  certun 
teaching  to  children  willing  toreceive  it,  mtit 
empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  Uw 
children  of  unwilling  parenta.  If  both  tbew 
clanws  were  retained,  it  would  ^piMa: 
certainly  to  support  the  admission  ottht 
Government  tlut  their  Bill  waa  nejtbo' 
logical  nor  connstent.  He  urged  the  Qe- 
vemment  and  the  House  to  remedy  in  bobv 
degpToe  this  blemish,  and,  as  the  words  hr 
moved  proposed,  allow  respect  to  be  showii 
to  the  wishes  of  locaUties,  when  exioeeMd 
bv  unmi8]almble  and  decisive  majoritin. 
Tbej  thus  might  modify  the  evil  of  aclam 
which  was  both  unjust  and  insufficient,  bnt 
for  which  the  Government  were  not  origi- 
nally responsible,  which  was  cootraij  to 
their  better  judgment,  and  which  was  cnly 
adopted  in  deference  to  a  clamour  unde- 
serving of  the  Inspect  it  received. 
Amendment    moeed,  page  6,    line    14, 

"  Unless  a  inajaritf  of  ratepayers  of  the  school 
strict  petition  the  Education  Depulaieiit  in 
favour  of  such  te  aching."— (3S«  Lord  Ciildiater,) 

Eabl  de  grey  and  RIPON  mH,  he 
IS  unable  to  accept  the  amendment,  which 
would  only  re-open  that  difficult  qoeetian 
which  induced  the  other  House  to  adopt  tlw 
change  in  the  Bill  embodied  in  this  sectiixL 
The  Bishop  01-  GLOUCESTER  abp 
BRISTOL  desired  the  noble  earl  to  expiiiii 
the  meaning  of  the  sub-section,  for  at  ne- 
sent  be  was  in  doubt  between  two  opiniow 
—would  it  bo  allowable  to  teach  any  re- 
ligious catechism .  or  religious  fbrmukiy 
which  was  not  distinctive  of  any  particalaT 
denomination— ^or  instance,  would  it  fbrUd 
the  teaching  of  our  du^  to  God  and  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  Iwcause  that  du^ 
was  inculcated  m  the  Church  catediism ; 
or  whether  it  merely  forbad  the  <«»'*t'i"g 
of  a  Church  formulary  as  BuchP 
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Eahl  DE  grey  and  RIPON  was  nn- 
dentood  to  s&jr  the  section  would  foibid  the 
tM^hinEof  the  Church  c&techum  as  guch. 
Thm  Bishop  op  LINCOLN  aaked 
whether  it  would  fotbid  the  teaching'  of  the 
Lord's  FrsTer,  which,  althongh  in  the 
Church  catechism,  was  common  to  all 
OhmtiKosF 

Thk  BmBop  or  GLOUCESTER  and 
BRISTOL  said,  the  noble  earl's  explana- 
tion waa  onMtis&ctoij. 

The  Mabquess  op  SALISBURY  sud, 
the  Ooverament  appeared  to  have  tried  to 
reconcile  conflicting  sides  by  usin^  words 
which  neither  side  could  understand,  and 
when  thej  had  done  that  they  announced 
they  had  effected  reconciliation.  The  result 
was  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  dear 
legal  definitioii  of  the  Sod  rob'Section ;  it 
would  he  difiarentlv  interpreted  in  all  places, 
and  each  set  of  aisputants  would  submit 
their  case  to  the  Committee  of  Council; 
and  the  utter  absence  of  definition  wonld 
give  the  committee  an  absolute  and  despotic 
authority  in  determining  the  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  the  word  "  dif 
tinctiTe"  would  admit  the  Lord's  Frayc 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  because  they  wei . 
common  to  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as  the 
Church  of  Eneland,  and  not  "distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination." 

Ths  lord  CHANCELLOR  sud,  this 
Act  would  be  interpreted,  as  all  Acts  were, 
according  to  the  reasonable  meaning  of  the 
words.  If  a  man  was  found  teachingthe  con- 
tents of  the  CboTch  catechism  in  a  sectarian 
spirit  or  as  aformulary  be  would  be  checked. 

Amendment  negativtd. 

Oknse  t^nedto. 

Clauses  IS  and  16  t^retd  to. 

Clause  17  (Fees  of  children). 

Loan  LXTTELTON  moved  the  omi»- 
■ion  ot  the  words,  "  the  whole  or  any,"  in 
order  to  prevent  school  boards  from  defray- 
ing the  whole  of  the  school  fees  of  children 
whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  them. 

Thb  Duke  of  ARGYLL  opposed  the 
amendment  Nodoubtit  was  not  desirable 
that  the  board  should  give  education  gra- 
tuitously where  it  was  possible  for  the 
parents  to  pay  towards  it  In  Scotland  the 
parochial  boards  were  authorised  to  give 
fiee  edocation  to  the  children  cf  parents 
who  were  unable  to  pay  for  it ;  and  mider 
this  olaose,  whichwaaverycarefnlly  worded, 
the  same  discretion  was  nven  to  tbe  school 
bouds  to  be  created  by  the  BilL 

Amendment  negatietd. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
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Clause  18  (Maintenance  by  school  board 
of  schools  and  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation). 

The  Eabl  of  HARROWBT  moved  an 

amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  achool 
board  might  remit  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
fee  in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  pay  the  same — 

"  With  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, it  no  offer  is  mode  with  the  sanction  at 
the  said  department  b;  an  j  ttody  of  manasera 
withio  six  months  to  undertake  the  same  mth- 
[rom  the  ratea." 


Amendment  n^atvoed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Powers  of  school  board  for 
providing  schools). 

LoBD  HOWARD  OP  GLOSSOP  moved 
the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  thought  it  was  not  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  prevent  voluntary  schools 
having  a  fair  chaoce  as  compared  with  other 
schools.  In  towns  like  Middlesbrough, 
which  had  nearly  tripled  its  population  in 
10  years,  there  must  be  ample  room  for 
voluntary  action.    Now,  the  plan  he  pro* 

nd  was  not  a  violent  but  a  reasonable  one. 
as  that  a  school  board  for  a  district 
should  have  power  to  purchase  land  by 
compulsion,  thereby  placing  it  on  an  equalitr 
with  the  school  boards  under  the  Bill, 
An  he  contended  for  was  that  voluntary 
education  should  be  placed  on  a  par,  and  no 
more,  with  the  new  syetem  ot  education 
whicn  the  BUI  would  establish.  He  bulged 
to  move  the  omieffion  of  the  words  "  every 
school  board"  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Eabl  DE  GREY  asd  RIPON  opposed 
the  amendment.  He  could  not  go  so  &r  as 
to  assent  to  enable  private  and  individual 
bodies  to  take  land  except  bv  the  process 
laid  down  in  the  Bill.  Neitner  could  he 
I  to  a  proposal  to  give  them  power  to 
borrow  money  ■from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners;  moreover  that  waeapro- 
poeition  whiiji  the  other  House  at  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  accept. 

Amendment  vUkdrmpii. 

Clause  agreed  (o. 

Clauses  20  and  21  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Managers  may  transfer  school 
to  school  board). 

LooD  LTTTELTON  moved  an  amend- 
ment— line  42,  after  "purpow,"  iopert— 
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"Provided  that  in  ei»eryc»»  undBT  thi*  »bc- 
tioatbe  DUJOTityot  UioseTotipg  at  Mir  mee" 
U  give  esacC  to  its  proviiioiu  ibatl  be 
leae  tluii  two-tUrdi  of  thow  preaeat  U  i 
meeting." 

Eabl  DE  OREY  AMD  RIPON  Mid,  he 
liad  no  objectioa  \o  tho  unendment. 
Amendment  agrmd  to, 
Cktue,  S8  unended,  agrttdla. 
The     Dnis     oir     MAELBOROUGH 
moved  to  ioaert  ■   new   cl 
OkasBi  22  uid  23— 

"  If  the  nitepajers  ot  any  district  in  which 
tcbool  ahaU  have  been  tranateiTed  to  a  acfaool 
board  ihall  at  a  meeting  dulr  aummoned  tor 
the  purpose  reaolve  that  such  school  shall  cease 
to  be  managed  by  the  ichocd  board,  aod  there 
are  &u$teesorotfaetperaan3  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Education  Department  will  re  present  the 
manuement  ol  luch  school  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred and  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
management  thereof,  the  school  board  maj 
tilnsler  to  such  trustees  or  persons  auoh  aohool 
and  convej  and  assign  the  schoolhouse  and  any 
other  property  belongiog  to  such  school  vested 
m  the  school  board ;  but  in  every  cose  such 
transfer  shall  be  made  only,— (1)  with  the  con- 
seotot  the  Education  Department;  and  (S)with 
tbeooQsentot  a  maioritjof  the  school  board; 
{ffOvided  that  no  money  raised  by  rates  shklt  be 
applied  for  the  support  of  such  school  after  the 
tria^er  thereof  bj  the  school  board," 
He  thought  that  schools  transferred  to 
Bchool  baLrda  should  not  be  irremovably 
fixed,  so  that  no  opportuni^  could  he 
afibided  the  mans^ers  of  the  schools  to 
resume  the  control  of  them.  He  thought 
the  clause  would  he  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  ratepa3rers  ea  of  the  manaffets. 

Eabl  DE  GRBT  and  filPON  swd,  be 
did  not  object  to  the  prinaple  of  the  clause ; 
but  thought  that  it  would  require  some 
amendment  at  a  fbtnra  stage. 
UotJon  ^rrew^to, 
Clauae  uuerled. 

Clause  23 ;  (Alterations  of  regulations 
affecting  maiiBgement,  &c.). 

Thb  Dvxr  of  RICHMOND  moved  to 
omit  the  dauw,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 

X»fer  in  excess  of  any  power  riven  in  any 
r  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  would 
operate iniurioualy  against  the  parish  schools. 

Eabi.  DE  GREY  AKD  RIPON  fuud,  the 
clause  was  not  in  the  Bill  when  it  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  might  be  occasions  in  which  it  would 
be  uaeful  to  have  such  a  power  vested  in 
maoagen.  He  was  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  sense  of  the  House. 

Motion  agraed  to. 

Clause  ilruek  mii. 

CUuse24oyre«i(o. 


Clause  2S  (Establishment  of  free  tAni 
iting  ,  ig  fecial  cases). 

JUiBD  LYTTELTON  mored  to  onuttti 

Eabl  DE  GBEr  and  RIPON  aaid.  k 
was  impoeatble  to  deny  the 
many  districts  where  the  in^-' 
too  poor  to  pay  sduxd  fees. 

On  question,  That  the  said  dmso  ^ati 
^  of  the  BiU  F—Theii  lordahipa  dimidii 
Contents  61;  Not-content*  66 ;  Hajootyi 

Kx^CFa  agreed  to. 

Clause  itruei  <nU. 

Clause  26  o^Tveil  fo. 

Clause  27  (EstaUishment  of  {■^m^r.i 
school).  

Thb  Eakl  of  EARBOWBT  mond  l» 
insert  after  Claose  27— 

"  The  school  board  shall  have  tha 


the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  or  taj  oOk 
purposes  except  those  of  a  place  of  r^^on 
worship,  provided  that  such  use  shall  notintv- 
fere  with  the  ordinary  school  hours." 

Eahl  DE  GREY'  and  EIPON  said,  \t 
must  oppose  this  addition. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  tha  Conunittaei 
wilhdravm. 

Clause  i^reedto. 

Clauses  28  to   35— OmKiMum  of  Sduci ' 

Soardt. 

Clauses  28  to  36,  incluaive,  ajp-md  to. 

Clauses  36  to  38— •ScAoof  Board  n 

MdrofoU*. 

Clause  36  (School  board  in  oatTOpoli')- 

Thr  Eam,  or  CARNARVON  nwvwi 

an  amendment,  giving  to  the  mem^oHs  tbe 

same  six  months'  grace  as  was  tnven  to 

laige  towns  and  niral  parishes-    He  could 

see  no  reason  why  returns  should  not  he 

made  in  London,  as  well  as  in  evtrrj  other 

part  of  the  conntiy,  for  no  one  coiiU.  tell 

the  amount  of  educational  accommodaliaa 

in  the  metropolis. 

Amendment  moved, 

Eabl  DE  GREY  and  BDPON  said,  tk« 
reason  for  putting  the  Act  in  foroe  vt  owe 


the  metropolis  was  the  presnnc  neceM^ 
"idins  delay  in  tlie  estalilislLaieiit  «f 


schools.  The  want  of  sohoota  in  tlie 
metropolis  was  so  well  known  and  Msknow^ 
led^ied  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  tuna  to 
wait  until  inquiries  had  been  madet.  The 
only  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
cause  unneceHsaty  delay  in  the  formation  «t 
the  school  board,  and  in  ascertaining  i^ 
educational  wants  of  the  metropolis. 


Marl  of  ShaftubMry.         [CoMXixrK— Lohds.]      £art  «/ Shafutfwry.     651 


Tbb  Buxe  or  MARLBOROUGH  uked 
how  the  metropolis  was  to  be  rated  P 
Would  each  dutrict  have  to  provide  for  its 
own  waDts,  or  would  the  ntes  be  spread 
OTer  the  whole  area  P 

Thx  Earl  oi'  HARROWBY  asked  if 
the  GoTemment  had  mode  allowance  for 
TOluntaiy  efforts  P 

Eahl  DE  grey  anu  EIPON  said,  tie 
education  rate  would  be  levied  OTei 

■whole  area  of  London;  and,  even,  if  ii 

district  the  education  shoold  be  sufficient, 
that  district  would  be  rated  to  suppi'  " 
lequiiements  of  another  district.  It 
impoedble  for  voluntar;  eSbrte  to  suppl; 
the  edocationaldefidencj  of  the  metropolis. 
The  joint  efibrta  of  the  school  boards  and 
of  ToluubrTism  would  be  needed  tbi  man; 
jean  to  come  to  supply  this  deficiency. 


Ciauae  agrttd  to. 

Glauses  37  to  72,  inclusive,  a^ttito. 

Claiue  73  (Attendance  of  child  at  school) . 

Th»  MAaqtJBsa  oy  SALISBUKY  said, 
it  was  the  height  of  absurdity  to  require 
children  five  years  old  to  go  to  school.  For 
himself  he  should  never  dream  of  educating 
ft  child  of  that  age.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief;  but  he  begged 
his  noble  &iend  to  alter  the  limit  of  age 
from  five  to  seven  vears. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  pro- 
posed an  amendment  altering  the  ages  of 
children  who  should  be  required  to  attend 
school.  The  clause  said  Uiat  these  children 
should  be  "notleasthanfiveyears  nor  more 
than  thirteen  years."  He  proposed  it  should 
read,  "  not  leas  than  four  nor  more  than  ten 
years."  It  should  betiome  in  mind  that  the 
exercise  of  such  power  was  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  great  object 
should  be  to  make  the  Bill  as  acceptable 
and  palalaUe  as  possible — to  lake  from  it 
all  that  might  be  alarming.  The  measure 
was  tentative  and  experimental.  Now,  in 
the  London  ragged  schools  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  children  not  mach  more  then  two 
years  old.  They  were  not  subjected  to 
teaching,  but  they  were  brought  by  older 
children,  were  taught  habits  of  order  and 
regularity,  and  went  through  some  few 
motions  of  ph^aioal  exercise.  Now,  if  the 
little  girls  of  an  years  of  age  were  taken  to 
scheol,  who,  when  the  mother  went  out 
charing-Huid  go  she  must  in  mazn^  cases — 
would  take  care  of  ^e  younger  ones  P  The 
neglect,  the  dirt,  and  danger  in  which  these 


little  things  passed  their  lives  was  lament- 
able. In  many  parts  of  the  manufactnring 
districts  children  oTfive,  four,  and  even 
three  years  of  age  were  put  to  contdnnons 
labour,  and  it  was  only  that  very  day  that 
he  had  heard  of  achild  of  two  yeara  of  age 
who  had  gone  through  a  large  amount  of 
work.  Now,  the  Workshops  Act  was  no 
protection  to  those  children,  because  they 
toiled  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  tiA 
the  only  protection  which  could  be  given 
them  was  that  they  shoold  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  school  boards.  In  London 
the  number  of  employments  in  which  chil- 
dren were  engageiJ  under  10  years  of  »afi 
was  very  small.  That  was,  however,  ^e 
age  at  which  they  began  to  be  employed, 
and  at  which  ptuvnts  expected  to  sain 
something  by  their  labour.  If,  the^eR)^^ 
it  were  to  be  msiated  on  in  the  ffill  that 
those  children  were  to  attend  at  achool 
from  (5  to  13,  for  the  pnrpose  of  bwig 
educated,  a  perfect  panic  would  be  created 
throughout  the  country.  The  parenta 
would  believe  that  the  ctuldren  were  to  be 
taken  whether  they  wished  or  not,  and  that 
they  would  not  only  lose  their  wrvices, 
but  would  be  obliged  to  provide  for  their 
maintenance  while  they  continued  to  go  to 
school  The  extent  to  which  persons  in 
London  depended  on  the  labour  of  their 
children  their  lordships  could  scaroely  be 
aware  of,  and  it  was  imposaibla  that  a  man 
could  maintain  a  wife  and  &inily  on  9s.  or 
lOs.  a  week,  unless  he  was  asnstsd  by  such 
labour.  If,  however,  a  motive  eudi  as  that 
embodied  in  his  amendment  were  held  oat 
to  the  parents  it  would  bs  the  means,  while 
securing  the  education  which  was  required, 
of  leaving  them  the  services  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  would  to  a  certain  extent  be 
effecting  that  which  it  was  proposed  to 
eflect  by  the  Factory  Acts,  and  until  that 
principle  was  introduced — the  combination 
of  labour  and  stndy — he  did  not  think  the 
Legislature  would  be  jnstified  in  saying 
that  parents  should  be  altogether  deprived 
of  the  services  of  their  children  from  the 
age  of  6  to  13.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  it 
was,  he  contended,  desirable  that  the  limit 
should  be  fixed  at  10  years ;  if  that  was  not 
found  to  answer  it  might  be  afterwards 
extended  to  13  or  lit.  He  found,  during  a 
visit  to  the  Potteries,  a  great  number  of 
children,  some  on  half-time  and  some  who 
did  not  work  at  all,  bnt  went  rwnlarly  to 
school;  but  the  masters  had  tola  him  that 
the  half-time  children  fttira  I<wcathire  were 
sQperior  intellectually  to  those  who  were 
ingaged  in  studying  tne  whole  day.  Various 
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retorna  in  the  higher  standards  Aunished 
erideuce  of  a  similaT  resiilt.  Let  them, 
theTsfore,  do  all  that  tbej  could  to  intro- 
duce a  eyttem  which  had  operated  bo  buc- 
ceasfully ;  bat  until  they  hai  introduced  it 
to  a  certain  extent  it  would,  he  maintained, 
be  uniiut  that  up  to  the  age  of  13  parentB 
ahonld  not  be  allowed  to  derive  any  oenefit 
from  the  labour  of  their  children.  He  wae 
the  more  anxioua  to  make  the  Bill  accept- 
able becauea  he  saw  that  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  provide  education  would 
work  w  rapidly  that  in  the  courae  of  a 
short  lime  tbousanda  of  children  would 
be  thrown  on  the  streets  who  were  now 


the  last  few  days  throe  ragged  schools,  con- 
taining over  1,000  children,  were  to  close  on 
the  39th  September,  because  it  was  believed 
the  Goveininent  intended  to  take  chor^  of 
all  the  poor  ohildren.  He  was  aDXlOu^ 
therefore,  that  when  voluntaryeffortsceoHed 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  should  be  made  as 
easy  and  effective  as  possible. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  sub-section  1, 
line  34  to  leave  out  ("five")  and  insert 
("four  1,  and  leave  oat  ("thirteen")  and 
insert  (''ten.")— (TAe  Earlof  Skaflesban/.) 

Lord  LYVEDEN  sud,  he  could  hardly 
imagine  thdt  the  school  boards  would 
resort  to  a  system  of  compulsion ;  and  even 
if  they  did  he  doubted  wlietber  the  magis- 
trates would  enforce  it.  In  his  judgment 
this  clauee  would  be  the  most  unwise  and 
impracticable  one  in  (he  BilL  and  he  should 
like  to  see  it  omitted  alto^Uier. 

Thb  Buhof  of  EXETGR  said,  he  was 
satisfied  that  efficient  instruction  could  be 
imparted  to  iu&nte,  and  submitted  that, 
as  the  time  allowed  for  the  education  of 
children  was  exceedingly  short,  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  they  should  begin  to 
be  taught  at  an  early  age.  In  answer  to 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  noble  earl,  he 
would  remind  their  lordships  that  the 
powat  to  compel  the  attendaiice  of  the 
children  was  only  a  permissiTe  one,  and 
that  it  might  be  desirable  in  some  localities 
to  continue  the  education  to  the  age  of  13. 
Again,  the  power  of  compulsion  was  to  be 
exercised  by  boards  dected  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  parents  of  the  children,  so  that  it 
would  be  no  easj^  matter  to  adopt  the  com- 
pnlsory  syston,  if  the  parents  were  opposed 
to  it, 

Thb  Eahl  of  HAEEOWBY  remarked 
that  under  the  clause  the  school  boards 
•night  select  any  limit  of  age  they  pleased 


provided  ther  did  not  go  lower  fliu  Err 
nor  higher  than  13  years.  IfwewtRn 
have  compulsion  at  ul  he  did  not  see  bDt 
it  could  be  put  on  any  other  basis. 

LoBD  LTTTBLTON  thought  Um  !«■ 
mienve  compulsion  was  one  of  the  mos 
nowise  things  that  had  ever  been  attenpui 
He  doubted  whether  those  who  were  mo; 
zealous  to  cany  it  out  woold  not  giievourii 
fail  in  doing  so,  and  thereby  bring  disereit 
on  the  cause  of  compulsory  ednctiiin. 
which  he  had  himself  advocUed  fw  dust 
years.  He  objected  to  the  clause  hecu^ 
the  inde&nite  powers  conferred  by  it  wouU 
in  many  instances  be  vested  in  penou 
utterly  mcopable  of  exercising  them  io  > 
proper  and  judicious  manner. 

Thb  Dukb  of  RUTLAND  raU,  ii 
would  be  found  impoesible  to  cany  w 
the  system  of  comptdsoiy  edocatioo  up  it' 
the  age  of  13.  Boys  &om  10  to  13  bwk/ 
great  uae  to  the  farmers.  A  boy  10  J(»^ 
of  age  could  earn  Bd.  a  day.  This  omoLmuJ 
to  i£3  a  year ;  and  where  a  man  h*)  ffi 
boys  they  together  could  add  £50  (  n« 
to  the  labourer's  income.  To  cut  off  m^ 
a  sum  from  the  income  of  a  man  ivitii  ll> 
a  week  and  a  family  was  a  hard  miHet. 

Eabl  DE  grey  AMD  BIPON  pantrf 
out  that  the  clause  nmpty  would  notiUi* 
compulsion  to  be  exercised  on  childrai<> 
lower  age  than  five  or  higher  age  thse  ''■ 
the  boards  could  fix  on  any  ages  witfain  thK 
for  the  limit  The  amendment  of  tb«iHiU( 
earl  wholly  or  partially  exemptiDg  cliiMw 
who  had  readied  a  certun  stsndsrd  (■ 
educAtioD  from  compnlnon  he  wiUinfOf 
accepted. 


("  Provided,  tbst  any  by-law  under  Ihs  "^ 
tioa  requiring  a  cliild  between  ten  or  ttotw 
years  ol  age  to  attend  scbool  shkll  protiw '" 
the  IjiIilI  or  partial  exemption  of  such  (^,'™| 
the  obligation  to  Bttend  school  if  one  (^  •» 
Majesty's  inspectors  certified  thatsuchdiU>f 
reached  a  standard  .of  education  tftaVA» 
such  by-l»w.")— (251«  Earl  e/ Sluflalvrh)         ■ 

Amendment  agrted  to.  ' 

LoED  COLCHESTER  urged  th(  t^ 
jection  of  the  clause. 

Clause,  as  amended,  o^eerf  to. 

Clauses  74  to  03,  iaclosive,  ojwrf  («■ 
Part  II.    PABLUUBMTA&y  Gwm- 

Clause  91  (Conditiooa  of  anoul  fi- 
liamentary  grant).  , 


Thx  Eabi.  or  POWIS  moTed  an  Amend-  . 
meat,  in  page  36,  line  13,  sfier  "  Bchool " 
insert— 

"Ortlittit shall  becarried  on  b;  ateacber 
certificated  b;  tbe  Education  DepartrMnL" 

Eabl  DK  QREX  asd  RIFON  hoped 
their  lordHhips  would  not  naaent  to  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  negatiwd. 

GUose  agreed  to. 

Toe  Mabqubbs  of  SALISBURY  moied 
to  add,  U  end  or  OUow  M— 

"Provided,  that  no  conditioiu  ahall  be  re- 
quired to  be  tultilled  b;  an  elementary  school 
in  order  to  obtain  no  annual  Forliamentaiy 
ftrant  b;  ao7  minutes  of  Che  Education  Depart- 
ment  not  in  force  at  tbe  time  of  the  paasing  of 
this  Act,  UQleas  such  minutes  shaJt  liavs  been 
laid  for  ax  weeka  upon  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliameut  and  ghall  not  have  been 
objected  to  in  an  addreaa  to  Her  Majest?  from 
either  House." 

Were  tbe  clause  to  he  passed  as  it  stood  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  PrivT  Council 
to  tuTD  the  compromise  secured  by  the 
Church  of  Englaiid,  after  what,  he  must 
confess,  ¥ras  a  serere  battle,  into  a  complete 
defeat.  The  amendment  he  proposed  would 
give  that  body  some  Mcurity  that  tbe 
results  they  had  obtuned  ehonld  not  be 
destroyed  at  the  caprice  of  the  Executive 
for  the  Ume  bein^. 

Eabl  DE  GKEY  and  RIPON  said,  he 
was  willing  to  accept  the  first  part  of  tbe 
amendment;  but  he  did  not  think  tbe 
Eooae  of  Oommons  would  approve  tbe 
Teffulations  of  the  Privy  Council  being  set 
aside  bv  a  angle  vote  of  the  House  ofLords. 
He  had  no  objection  to  accept  tbe  amend- 
ment, provided  the  noble  marqueBB  would 
make  it  neceesarv  that  the  address  should 
be  a|{Teed  to  by  both  Houses. 

Thk  Ma&quess  or  SALISBURY  said, 
he  must  ask  the  House  to  connder  bis  pro- 
posal aa  a  whole,  because  without  it  the 
security  for  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  very  pracarious  iodeed. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clanses  agreed  to. 

First  scfaeduls. 

Thb  Eaal  or  CARNARVON  moved 
to  add  another  column,  showing  the  amount 
of  rate  levied  for  school  pnrpoeee  exdn- 
rivdy. 

Ameodment  agreed  to. 

Second  schedule. 
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Thk  Dubx  or  RICHMOND  said,  that 
having  addressed  the  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mode  of  election  proposed  by  thia 
schedule  at  some  leneth  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  ne  did  not  propose 
to  make  many  observations  on  the  subject 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  did  not  think 
that  election  by  ballot  was  a  mode  fairly 
applicable  in  the  present  case.  As  the 
schedule  stood  it  was  provided  that — 

An^  poll  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  in  aecord- 
8  with  the  principles  upon  which  a  poll  vt 
taken  under  the  Metropolu  Management  Act, 
1856.' 

He  proposed  that  in  lieu  of  the  forgoing 
words,  there  should  be  inserted  words  pro- 
viding that  in  tbe  metropolis  the  poll  should 
he  taken  in  like  manner  as  votes  are  now 


should  be  taken  in  like  manner  as  the  poU 
is  now  taken  of  burgesses  or  ratepayers  in 
the  election  of  town  councillors  or  guardians, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  votes  in  the  country 
districts  would  be  taken  as  the  votes  for 
Poor  Law  guardians  had  been  taken  for 
many  years  past. 

Amendment  moved  to    leave  out'  from 
("  taken  ")  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and 
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Act,  1SS£,  aod  shall  be  t^ea  in  any  other  dis- 
trict in  like  manner  aaapoll  of  buivsesee  or 
retepajers  (as  the  case  maybe)  is  usuaily  taken 
b  such  dialrict.")— (TTuOi^  of  Rkhnond.) 

Eael  de  grey  and  RIPON  said,  he 
would  not  delay  their  lordahipe  at  that  late 
hour  by  going  at  an^  lenstb  into  the  dr- 
cumstancea  under  which  the  ballot  jystem 
had  been  introduced  into  the  BilL  Be  was 
sorry  he  could  not  agree  to  the  amendment. 
He  did  not  reganf  taking  the  votes  by 
ballot  in  the  same  sense  the  noble  duke  did, 
but  as  a  convenient  mode  of  conductiaft 
these  elections.  Its  adaption  in  thia  Bill 
would  have  the  advantage  of  shielding  the 
voters  from  the  pressure  of  political  leaders 
or  the  leaders  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  who  wbbed  to  see  a  man  . 
elected  on  the  boerd  not  from  his  educa- 
tional merits^  but  solely  from  hiscoimectioD 
vrith  a  particuJaT  party  or  denomination. 
He  believed  it  was  by  no  means  an  imagi- 
nary danger,  considering  that  an  amount  of 
denomioatioiial  heat  bad  been  eitpressed  in 
reference  to  this  Bill  that  he    bad   not 
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Thb  Eaul  or  SHAFTESBUBT  »- 
eretted  tbatthamuchieroue  wohI  "bftUot" 
bad  been  introduced  into  tbe  Education 
Bill,  He  detested  eeaet  Toting.  He  had 
never  bkclibaUad  a  nian  bat  once,  and  then 
he  told  bim  of  it  immediat«I;  after. 

On  queatdon,  That  tho  worda  propoGad 
to  be  left  out  ataod  part  of  the  schedule  ? — 
Their  loidahipa  drnded: — OonteDts  63; 
Not-CoDteiita72;  Uajority  19. 

Words  itrucA:  out. 

Then  the  woria— 

C  In  tbe  metropolis  in  like  muiner  u  •  poll 
is  taken  under  Uui  Metropoliii  MuiBgement  Act, 
IBSS,  and  iball  E»  taken  in  uj  otber  diatrict  in 
like  mannei  as  a  poll  of  burgeaMS  or  istepa;  ers 

aLhe  case  maj  be)  ia  usually  taken  in  Eucb 
rict,*) 
iMtrttd  in  lieu  tbeioof. 
Schedole,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Pieamlde. 

VrecoDNT  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
OLIFFE,  referring  to  tlie  qaestdon  he  had 
opened  upon  a  prerioos  clanae  of  the  Bill, 
moved  to  inMi^    ' 


«  excluded  from  anj  ele- 
mentarr  school  by  reMon  of  religious  scruples, 
end  also  to  consider  religious  instruction 
grounded  on  CbristiBn  priuoiples  as  the  bus 
complement  of  sound  elementary  education.' 

EAttL  DE  GREY  amd  KIPON  asked 
bis  noble  friend  not  to  preae  tbe  amendment, 
which  wee  undeairable — beaidee  which 
there  had  been  a  practice  of  late  years  to 
dispense  with  lone  preambles  that  had  no 
enacting  power.  He  could  not  agree  with 
tbaatatem«it  that  there  wae  not  in  the  Bill 
BUT  proviuon  as  to  religious  insttuction, 
aitbougb  it  was  not  set  out  in  so  manj 
words.  The  words  proposed  might  raise 
questions  which  it  would  be  undeairable  to 

Thk  Maeuukss  or  SALISBURY  s«d, 
he  did  not  think  the  noble  earl  was  justified 
in  dealing  with  the  preamble  aa  a  formality 
after  the  animated  conflict  which  took  place 
on  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  of  last  segaion. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Bouse  he  did  not 
tbiok  that  his  noble  friend  could  press  his 
amendment;  but  he  thought  the  words 
proposed  would  give  a  more  satis&ctory 
mterprotalion  to  the  Bill  The  Govern- 
ment might  accede  to  words  which  they 
thenuelves  confessed  coold  not  do  an; 
'-iniy. 


Preamble  at/reed  to. 

The  report  of  the  amendmeota  to  he 
received  on  Monday  nex^  and  KII  to  ba 
printed,  M  amended.    (No.  262.) 

HOUSE    OP    LORDS. 
August  1st,  1870. 

EI^HENUBT    IDUCATIOH    BILL. 
(nU  Lord  Prt^dmt.) 

{No.    262.)    EEFORT. 
Amendments    reported     (according     to 

Eabl  RUSSELL  asked  tbe  noble  miI 
the  Lord  Freeident  to  explain  th«  powen 
of  tbe  department  with  reference  Co  tbe 
formation  of  school  boards. 

Easi,  DE  GREY  akb  RIPON*  ni^  the 
powers  given  bj  the  Bill  to  the  E^Dcatuoa] 
Oommisaionere  of  tbe  FHtj  Goancil  witk 
regard  to  school  boards  were  two-fold.  Ib 
tbe  first  place,  the  Educatioa  Deputx»^t 
might  dissolve  the  board  and  order  a  imv 
election,  or  the;  might  declare  a  board  is 
default,  and  appoint  another  board,  md 
appoint  others  to  do  the  work ;  but  the 
department  could  not  take  those  stops  odImi 
the  board  had  dona  something  which  cen< 
aUtuted  neglect  ot  default  t?  dntj.  He 
desired  to  take  this  opportuuitj  of  Mving 
a  word  on  a  point  raised  the  other  ni^^ 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Oommittea,  by  a 
right  rav.  prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Carliale^ 
who  conudered  there  was  some  dangsr  if 
the  last  words  in  sub-section  1  wereietainad 
in  the  7th  clause,  that  children  nugbt 
absent  themselves  on  ever;  Saint's  day  in 
the  calendar.  The  lattei;  part  of  the  anb- 
aectlon  which  related  to  attendanoe  at 
religious  instruction  as  it  ataoda  in  the  SU 
readthua— 

"  Or  to  attend  the  sdiool  on  any  day  or  ooea- 
sion  set  apart  for  religious  obssrvuice  (^  Uw 
religious  body  to  which  his  patenla  belonf;.' 
He  propoeed  to  remedj  the  danger  hj  anb- 
stituting  tbe  word  "eiclnsively''  for  "ot 
occasion." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

LoBD  REDESDALE  moved  an  amoid* 
ment  in  Clause  7,  bj  substitutiitt  for  tha 
words,  "  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,"  the  words  "  the  mreot  of  any 
scholar  may  require  that  he  tialX  be  widi- 
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dmrn,"  and  bv  insertiiiK  after  the  word 
"iiutniotioD,"ttiein>n]fi,  ''ud  be  Mpantal; 
emplond  in  some  otber  woA." 

Eakl  DE  grey  aits  RIPON  uid,  he 
preferred  the  clonse  u  it  stood.  The  pcin- 
dple  wu  to  give  perfect  freedoni  of  with- 
dnw&l  and  perfect  freedom  of  teaching, 

Easl  BEAUCHAMP  asked  how  the 
matter  was  to  know  that  a  acholu  waa 
withdrawn  by  his  parent  P 

Eabi.  DE  GRBY  and  BIPON:  By 
tnakiiiff  inquiry  of  the  jparent. 

Ea&l  BEAUCHAMF  lud,  that  that 
would  throw  upon  the  nuuter  the  onus  of 
MoarUining  whether  the  statements  of  a 
scholar  were  true,  and  would  inrolve  his 
lUBoiag  about  all  over  the  parish. 

TSb  lord  chancellor  said,  there 
waa  nothing  new  in  that.  It  had  to  be 
.  dme  at  preeent,  for  boys  irequentl;  absented 
thenuelres  witlioat  their  parents'  know- 
ledge, and  were  only  detected  by  the 
inquiries  made  hj  the  schoolmaater  of  their 
parents. 

LoKD  REDE3DALE  add,  the  queetit 
was  whether  the  masl«r  should  not  have 
atatntorjr  protectitm  gainst  leaponnbilitf 
to  bora  pbying  tniaot  P 

Eabi.  DE  OREY  Aim  RIPON  said, 
there  would  be  no  withdrawal  frwi  the 
school  except  so  far  as  was  necesasr; 
withdraw  a  child  fiom  religious  teaching. 

LoBD  REDESDALE  thoueht  that  any 
judge  reading  llie  words  oi  Uie  clause 
would  interpiet  them  as  authoiiBinn  the 
parent  to  withdraw  the  child  altogether. 

Thb  Ddxb  of  RIOHHONU  aaked 
whether,  •upponng  the  tchool  met  at  nine 
o'dock,  and  the  religioui  teaching  lasted 
from  Dine  to  ten,  a  patoit  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  hia  child  away  duiing  tbat  period  f 

Sakl  DE  OREY  and  RIPON  BMd, 
that  must  depend  on  ciroumatancea.  If  it 
were  poerible  to  cany  on  some  other  kind 
of  teachinffdnringthiB  period,  the  children, 
who  would  othvwiaa  be  withdrawn,  would 
he  Buppoaed  be  required  t«  attend  the  teach- 
ing; but  if  the  room  ware  too  small  orif, 
&c«n  other  drcamstaBoaa.  such  an  arrange- 
meat  could  not  be  carried  out,  the  children 
would  be  withdrawn  from  tha  aohool  while 
retigioai  hutmelioin  waa  being  grren.  He 
shcmld  be  parfcctlj  satisfied  to  teaTe  the 
words  m  the  danse  to  the  ioterpieMiaa  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord.  I 


Thb  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  sud, 
that,  unfortunately,  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  ooold  not  be  in  every  school  in  the 
kingdom  to  give  such  an  interpretation. 
The  words  were  very  T^ne  and  obscure. 

VtscouHT  HALIFAX  thought  their 
lordabips  were  creating  difficulties  where 
noneexiated.  .Theschoolmastenhadfound 
no  practical  difficulty  in  working  the  Time- 
table Conscience  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leaTe,  tnlAifrawn. 

Clause  71  (Attendance  of  child  at  tchool). 

LoBD  COLCHESTER  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  prerent  the  prin- 
cdple  of  compulsion  from  beinf  carried  out 
agunst  the  wishes  of  two-thinla  of  the  rate- 
payers. He  objected  to  having  the  pindple 
enforced  in  a  district  which  might  be  nn- 
williog  to  receive  it. 

Eakl  DE  QREY  and  RIPON  siud,  he 
was  unable  to  accept  the  amendment,  as  it 
would  tender  the  clause  altogether  inopera- 

The  Mabquzsi  op  SALISBURY 
thought  there  would  be  very  great  danger 
in  working  the  new  system  of  compulsion. 
In  the  rural  districts  the  farmeis  vrould 
oppose  it ;  and  even  if  they  were  willing  to 
carry  it  out  the  justices  would  refuse  to 
convict — at  all  events,  he  ahould.  Id  the 
laMe  towns,  however,  the  case  would  be 
diSnent,  and  as  we  w«ce  introducing  B 
principle  which  was  absolutely  new,  we 
ought  to  take  the  precaution  of  enacting 
that  the  Bchod  board  should  vote  in  favour 
of  compulsion  by  a  nugority  of  two-thirds. 
He  should,  therefore,  support  the  amend- 

Thk  Bishop  or  OXFORD,  on  the  other 
hand,  hoped  their  lordships  would  not 
diminish  the  small  powen  of  compulsiixi 
given  by  the  Bill. 

Amendment  ntgaiited. 

Amendments  madt;  Bill  to  be  lead  3*  to- 
mortowt  and  to  be  prittlad,  as  amended. 
(No.  270.) 


lOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Av^utt  2»d,  1870. 


BILL  BKAD  THtBD  TIKE  AMD  PA8SBD. 
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LORDS'  AND  COMMONS*  AMENDMENTS. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Augugt  4th,  1870. 


XLEUXItTABT  SDUCATION  BILL. 
LOBD&'   AinDn>HEMT8. 

Lords'  unendmoits  eoatidertd, 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  wud,  ho  would 
propoM  that  thu  House  do  disagtee  with 
■the  smandmeDt,  aa  it  had  been  earned  in 
the  other  House  by  s  sm&ll  nuLJoritj  only, 
and,  as  he  thou^t  it  was  only  fiur,  whea 
thej  were  imponng  Uie  duty  of  piaviding 
educadoD  for  the  people  on  the  school 
bosids,  that  those  bodies  should  have  the 
power  of  opening'  &ee  Bchools  where  special 
drcmnstances  rendered  them  necessary. 

Amendment  duagrted  to, 

Mr.  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  he  hiid  to 
propose  to  agree  to  the  smendiaent,  as  far 
as  requiring  the  minutes  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  went — a  regulation 
which  now  existed  under  the  Education 
Code,  and  which  the  Qovemment  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing ;  but  he  would 
Buggeat  that  the  period  SDOuld  he  limited 
to  one  month  instead  of  six  weeks. 

Lords'  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  W,  E.  FOBSTER  moved  that  the 
House  do  agree  with  the  Lords'  amendments 
in  respect  of  the  ballot  at  elections  for 
Bchoolboards. 

Mb.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
wished,  in  perfect  good  humour,  to  say  that 
as  the  House  of  Commons  hod  sat  up  till 
5  o'clock  to  insert  in  the  Bill  the  plan  of 
voting  hy  ballot,  he  should  have  expected 
that  the  Government  would  have  insisted 
on  retaining  it  He  onlv  rose  to  point  out 
that  hon.  memben  on  tne  OppoaitibD  side 
had  been  saccesaful.  Very  little  satisfac- 
tion had  been  given  by  the  Government  to 
members  on  their  own  aide  during  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  first  adopted  a  real 
ballot  the  Qovemment  afterwards  tamed 
H  into  a  sham  ballot,  and  subsequently 


with,  as  it  appeared  to  taim,  the  acqajeaoDii 
of  the  Uorenunent,  the  House  of  Lorii 
struck  out  even  the  shun,  and  the  bdlM 
was  to  be  buried  for  this  year  without  m 
mpurner  finm  the  Treasuir  bench  to  M<n 
it  to  the  grave.  It  was  <ne  one  littleon- 
cesaian  that  had  been  made  to  the  i 
below  the  gangway.  Hon.  gene 
posite  were  in  a  hopdeea  oonditioD  IM 

Cr  when  asBettang  prindplee  «Udi  Ah 
nowthe  gratification  of  seMngembodw 
in  this  Bill ;  but  as  a  minority  had  )m 
thus  SQCCMsful,  those  who  wers  is  i 
minority  below  the  gangway  nuriit  bfi 
to  be  sncceasfQl  in  their  turn.  MemM 
on  his  side  of  the  Hoose  had  had  tkir 
little  succeas  in  refbrence'to  the  Indooin 
Bill,  and  now  gentlemen  oppoaile  hid  ttei 
great  success  in  getting  nd  of  the  UU'*- 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  ballot  hs  bop^ 
that  the  good  fortune  of  hon.  genUmn 
opposite  to-day  would  be  that  d  Ixa- 
gentlemen  on  ois  dde  of  the  Hoosa  d  k 
distant  dsv.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  adoptiig 
words  which  Scott  used  in  the  concliun 
of  Rob  Roy,  he  vrould  say — "  Then  m 
many  things  owre  bad  for  blessiEig,  uJ 
owre  gude  for  banning,  like  Bob  Boj," 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  WW  j*d 
that  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  (*^- 
Vemon  Harcoort^  had  treated  the  b^ 
good-humouredly,  and  had  conclnW*' 
long  discussion  on  that  subject  with  ndi  > 

Eleasant  quotation.  He  thou^t  '^ 
onours  of  the  battle  remained  wili  tbtst 
who  had  &mAt  tar  the  ballot,  became  W 
election  woufd  be  by  ballot  in  the  m*w 
polis,  and  it  was  in  the  metropolis  tkeuHtf 
important  elections  would  be  held  between 
this  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  necei- 
saiy  to  have  freeh  legiflstioD  in  lemett" 
the  mode  of  election.  The  mode  of  elK- 
tion  provided  by  this  Bill  would  remain  id 
force  for  onl^  a  year.  He  hoped  his  hiS 
and  learned  friend  would  not  be  able  lo  »J 
after  the  next  elections  that  the  hsl^ 
which  would  be  applied  was  a  sham.  H" 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  U 
fight  the  question  further  in  the  pieMoI 
ye«r.  It  was  not  a  minority  oa  dther  m> 
who  had  succeeded  ill  the  case  of  this  Bin. 


1ST.  UundeOa.     [Loebs'  aitb  Cohmoitb'  Amznbhskm.]    Ut.  Speaker. 


The 
majon< 


.  wu  on  tte  put  of  sa  enontious 
luiiv.  u.  tli»t  HouM  who  were  tosolved 
eatabliah  a  Bjstem    of   truly  national 
educatdoD.  .,     ,      ,     .    .      , 

Mb.  MUNTELLA  aftid,  thiit  he  had  sat 
up  till  half-pfwt  five  in  the  moming  for  the 
Duniose  of  Bupporting  the  liallot  principle 
when  it  WW  F0P<>«^  »  f-'*  ^^  ^ 
hon.  and  learned  feend  (Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
conrt)  had  left  the  Houee  and  gone  to  his 
bed  at  one  o'clock.  He  thought  that  was  a 
feir  meaauie  of  the  degree  of  leal  which 
each  of  them  respeotiToly  had  for  the  ballot 
He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  ™rt  majonty 
of  the  Houae  had  shown  that  tley  were 
more  anxioua  about  national  education 
than  about  individnal  crotehete.  He 
was  very  grateful  for  what  the  Houae  had 
done  for  education,  and  he  would  express 
big  tliftnVa  to  hi*  right  hon.  friend  the 
Vice-Preaident  of  the  Goundlfor  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  carried  the  measure 
through  the  House,  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  other  man  in  England  could  have 
done  the  work  so  weD ;  and  as  hie  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  concluded  with  a  prose 
quotation,  he  would  conclude  with  a  poetical 
Mie,  and,  referring  to  the  Viofr-President, 
use  word*  of  Tennyson — 

"  One  still  strong  man  in  »  blatant  land, 
Who  can  set,  and  dare  not  lie," 
Mb,  M.  chambers  said,  thia  matter 
of  the  ballot  was  one  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, and  he  protested  agiunst  ite  being 
treated  in  a  humorous  manner. 

Mb.  H-LINGWORTH  said,  he  must 
deny  that  the  advocates  of  the  ballot  had 
shown  any  want  of  interest  in  the  question 
of  national  education.  He  did  not  regard 
the  measure  which  waanow  peflsing  through 
Puliament  as  bv  any;  meane  final,  lor  it 
was  not  national  in  its  proportions,  was 
eleemoeyiMCT  in  ila  character,  and  it  was 
unwortty  of  a  popular  and  reformed  House 
of  Commons. 
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Mb.  speaker  said,  this  v 
occasion  for  a  discussion  on  the  miiaauro. 

Lords'  amendments  agrtsd  to. 

Committee  stppoinitd^  "  to  draw  up  reasons 
to  be  BseiKned  to  the  Lords  for  disagreeing  to 
the  (unen£neuC  to  which  this  House  hath  dis- 
agreed :''-Mr.  WlLUiK  EnWittD  Fobstsb,  Mr. 
GuDSTOHi,  Mr.  Secretary  Bnnci,  Mr.  K«*tcb- 
BOLL-Hoowsaji,  Mr,  STiwBmiD,  Mr.  Abtbiii 
PiBL,  Mr.  DODSOK,  Mr.  CbaWFOBD,  Mr.  Kil- 
Shuttliwowh,  and  Mr.  OLtii  :-To  withdraw 
immediately ;  three  to  be  the  quorum. 

Reason  for  disagreeing  to  Lords' ameadmeot 
rtporUd,  and  agrtid  U>. 

To  be  communicated  to  the  Lords. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
A-agwt  Sth,  1870. 


Commons'  reason  and  amendments  con- 
ddered ;  Commons'  amendments  ^reed  to ; 
and  the  amendment  to  which  tie  Commons 
disagree  not  insisted  on. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Aitguat  9tk,  1870. 


Message  of  agreement  by  the  Lords  to 
Commons'  amendment*  to  the  Lords' 
amendments  without  amendment,  and  tiat 
they  do  not  insist  on  their  amendment  lo 
which  this  House  disagrees. 


August  9th,  1870. 
ROYAL    ASSENT. 

[33  &  84  Vict,  c.  76.] 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Nonci  of  Miaion  /or  ruxt  Sestim. 

BLBMBHTAEY   BDUCATIOH   ACT  (1870)   AMBNDMBNT.— BILL 
To  amend  the  ElemmtMy  Education  Act,  1870.— (Jfr.  Dixon.) 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT, 

33  &  34  Vic,  Chap.  75. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  public  Elementary  Education    *-^ 
in  England  and  Wales.  [gth  August,  1870.] 

"DE  it  enacted  by  the  Queens  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
"*— ^  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows ;  (that 
is  to  ,ay,) 

Prclimitiary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Elementary-  Education  Short  lii 
Act,  1870." 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  extended  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  E.wtito 

3.  In  this  Act—  Definili< 

The  term  "metropolis"  means  the  places  for  the  time 
being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855  : 

The  term  "borough"  means  any  place  for  the  time  being 
subject  to  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  chapter 
seventy-six,  intituled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales,"  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same : 

The  term  "parish"  means  a  place  for  which  for  the  time 
being  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made ; 

The  term  "person"  includes  a  body  corporate: 

The  term  " Education  Department"  means  "the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education:" 

The  term  "  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  "  means  the  inspectors 
of  schools  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Education  Department: 

The  term  "managers"  includes  all  persons  who  have  the 
management  of  any  elementary  school,  whether  the  legal 
interest  in  the  schoolhouse  is  or  is  not  vested  in  them ; 

The  term  "teacher"  includes  assistant  teacher,  pupil  teacher, 
sewing  mistress,  and  every  person  who  forms  part  of  the 
educational  staff  of  a  school : 

The  term  "parent"  includes  guardian  and  every  person  who 
is  liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  any  child : 
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The  term  "elemental^- school"  means  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not 
include  any  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the 
ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
scholar,  exceed  ninepence  a  week: 
The  term  "schoolhouse"  includes  the  teacher's  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  playground  (if  any)  and  the  ofBces  and  all 
premises  belonging  to  or  required  for  a  school : 
The    term    "  vestry "   means  the   ratepayers  of  a   parish 

meeting  in  vestry  according  to  law : 
The  term  "ratepayer"  includes  every  person  who,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection 
Act,  1869,  is  deemed  to  be  duly  rated: 
The  term  " parliamentar>'  grant"  means  a  grant  made  in 
aid  of  an  elementary  school,  either  annually  or  otherwise, 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  civil  service, 
intituled  "  For  public  education  in  Great  Britain." 
(I.)  Local  Provision  for  Schools. 
"'      4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  respective  districts, 
boards,  rates  and  funds,  and  authorities  described  in  the  first 
schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  the  school  district,  the  school 
board,  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating  authority. 
Supply  of  Schools. 
^j     5.   There   shall   be   provided   for  every  school  district   a 
sufiicient   amount   of    accommodation    in    public  elemental^' 
schools  (as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children 
resident   in    such    district    for    whose    elementary   education 
efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,  and 
where  there  is  an  insuflicient  amount  of  such  accommodation, 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "public  school  accommodation,"  the 
deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act. 

6.  Where  the  Education  Department,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  Act,  are  satisfied  and  have  given  public 
notice  that  there  'n  an  insufficient  amount  of  public  school 
accommodation  for  any  school  district,  and  the  deficiency  is 
not  supplied  as  hereinafter  required,  a  school  board  shall  be 
formed  for  such  district  and  shall  supply  such  deficiency,  and 
in  case  of  default  by  the  school  board  the  Education  Depart- 
ment shall  cause  the  duty  of  such  board  to  be  performed  in 
manner  provided  by  this  Act. 

7.  Every  elementaryschoolwhichisconducted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;   and   every  public 
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element&ry  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the     aojSto 
following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be 
conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school);  namely, 

(i.)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child 
being  admitted  into  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he 
shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 'Sunday 
school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he 
shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or  any  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from 
which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his 
parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to 
which  his  parent  belongs  : 

(2.)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religiousobservance 
is  practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at 
any  meetingofthe  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time  table  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept 
permanently  and  conspicuously  aflixed  in  every  school- 
room ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent  from  such  observance  or  instruction  without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school : 

(3.)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it 
shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire 
into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at 
such  school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in 
religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book: 

(4.)  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant. 

Proceedings  for  Supply  of  Schools. 
8.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  with  respect  to  every  Oeteraiimion 
school  district  the  amount  of  public  school  accommodation,  OtpinSen™! 
if  any,  required  for  such  district,  the  Education  Department  ^wiciSoi 
shall,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  cause  such  «="»»"'«'»"- 
returns  to  be  made  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  on  receiving 
those  returns,  and  after  such  inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think 
necessary,  shall  consider  whether  any  and  what  public  school 
accommodation  is  required  for  such  district,  and  in  so  doing 
they  shall  take  into  consideration  every  school,  whether  pufeli^^i^X  in  |(^- 
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Jff°      elementary  or  not,  and  whether  actually  situated  in  the  Echool 
district  or  not,  which  in  their  opinion   gives,  or  will  when 
completed  give,  efficient  clemcntaiy  education  to,  and  is,  or 
will  when  completed  be,  suitable  for  the  children  of  such 
district. 
1^j^^_       9.  The  Education  Department  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
■of       their  decision  as  to  the  public  school  accommodation  for  any 
oiUiiaa  school  district,  setting  forth  with  respect  to  such  district  the 
description  thereof,  the  number,  size,  and  description  of  the 
schools  (if  any)  available  for  such  district,  which  the  Educa- 
tion   Department  have  taken  into  consideration   as  above 
mentioned,  and  the  amount  and  description  of  the  public 
school  accommodation,  if  any,  which  appears  to  them  to  be 
required  for  the  district,  and  any  other  particulars  which  the 
Education  Department  think  expedient. 
If  any  persons  being  either — 

(i.)  Ratepayers  of  the  district,  not  less  than  ten,  or  if  less 

than  ten  being  rated  to  the  poor  rate  upon  a  rateable 

value  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  rateable 

value  of  the  district,  or,  I 

(2.)  The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district. 

feel  aggrieved  by  such  decison,  such  persons  may,  within  one 

month  after  the  publication  of  the  notice,  apply  in  writing  to 

the  Education  Department  for  and  the  Education  Department 

shall  direct  the  holding  of  a  public  inquiry  in  manner  provided 

by  this  Act. 

At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such  month,  if  no  public 
inquiry  is  directed,  or  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  made  after 
such  inquiry,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Education  Department 
may,  if  they  think  that  the  amount  of  public  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  District  is  insufficient,  publish  a  final  notice  stating 
the  same  particulars  as  were  contained  in  the  former  notice, 
with  such  modifications  (if  any)  as  they  think  fit  to  make,  and 
directing  that  the  public  school  accommodation  therein 
mentioned  as  required  be  supplied. 
«>or  10,  If  after  the  expiration  of  a  time,  not  exceeding  sis 
)nio  months,  to  be  limited  by  the  final  notice,  the  Education 
Department  are  satisfied  that  all  the  public  school  accommoda- 
tion required  by  the  final  notice  to  be  supplied  has  not  been 
so  supplied,  nor  is  in  course  of  being  supplied  with  due 
despatch,  the  Education  Department  shall  cause  a  schod 
board  to  be  formed  for  the  district  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
shall  send  a  requisition  to  the  school  board  so  formed  reqainng 
them  to  take  proceedings  forthwith  for  supplying  the  public 
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school  accommodation  mentioned  in  the  requisition,  and  the     a.d.  1B70. 
school  board  shall  supply  the  same  accordingly. 

11.  If  the  school  board  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisition  J^™J|*^('Shoii 
within  twelve  months  after  the  sending  of  such  requisition  in  '»"''■ 
manner  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  default,  and  if 

the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  that  such  board  are 
in  default  they  may  proceed  in  manner  directed  by  this  Act 
with  respect  to  a  school  board  in  default. 

12.  In  the  following  cases  (that  is  to  say),  '''h'^fb^d' 
(i.)  Where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Department  without  inquirj 

with  respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  uc^, 
if  there  were  a  school  board  in  that  district,  would 
elect  the  school  board,  or  with  respect  to  any  borough, 
by  the  council ; 
(2.)  Where  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  that  the 
managers    of   any  elementary  school   in   any  school 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain 
such  school,  and  that  if  the  school  is  discontinued  the 
amount    of   public    school    accommodation   for  such 
district  will  be  insufficient, 
the  Education  Department  may,  if  they  think  fit,  without 
making  the  inquiiy  or  publishing  the  notices  required  by  this 
Act  before  the  formation  of  a  school   board,  but  after  such 
inquiry  public  or  other,  and  such  notice  as  the  Education 
Department  think  sufficient,  cause  a  school  board  to  be  fonned 
for  such  district,  and  send  a  requisition  to  such  school  board 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  published 
a  final  notice. 

An  application  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  made 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  said  electing  body  after  notice 
published  at  least  a  week  previously,  or  by  the  Council,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  second  partof  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  passing  of  such  resolution  shall  be  observed. 

1 3.  After  the  receipt  of  any  returns  under  this  Act  sub-  Proceedinn  by 
sequently  to  the  first  with  respect  to  any  school  district,  and  piiimeni  ifter 
after  such  inquiry  as  the  Education  Department  think  '  "  *""' 
necessaiy,  the  Education  Department  shall  consider  whether 

any  and  what  public  school  accommodation  is  required  in  such 
district  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  returns 
under  this  Act,  and  where  in  such  district  there  is  no  school 
board  acting  under  this  Act  they  may  issue  notices  and  take 
proceedings  in  the  same  manner  as  they  may  after  the  receipt 
of  the  first  returns  under  this  Act,  and  where  there  is  a  school 
board  in  such  district  they  shall  proceed  in  manner  directed 
by  this  Act.  ,_,  -i  by  GoOQ  Ic 
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A.D.  1870.  Management  and  Maintenance  of  Schools  by  School  Board. 
icb»f^Khooi  ^^-  Every  school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be 
■w*"^  conducted  under  the  control  and  management  of  such  board  in 

accordance  with  the  following  regulations : 
(i.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elen:ientaiy  school  within 

the  meaning  of  this  Act : 

(2.)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is 

distinctive  of   any  particular  denomination   shall  be 

taught  in  the  school. 

mMiMcn'by"'      ^^'  "^^  schooI  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to 

KhoJbmrf.      time  delegate  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act  except  the 

power  of  raising  money,  and  in  particular  may  delegate  the 

control  and  management  of  any  school  provided  by  them,  with 

or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions,  to  a  body  of  managers 

appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons. 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any 

of  such  managers  and  within  the  limits    allowed    by    this 

section  add  to  or  diminish  the  number  of  or  otherwise  alterthe 

constitution  of  any  body  of  managers  formed  by  it  under  this 

section. 

Any  manager  appointed  under  this  section  may  resign  on 
giving  written  notice  to  the  board.  The  rules  contained  in  the 
third  schedule  to  this  Act  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board  shall  be 
observed. 
Neglect  ii);boiTd  1  g.  If  the  school  board  do  or  permit  any  act  in  contravention 
pobLc  eiemeo-  of  or  fail  to  Comply  with  the  regulations  according  to  which  a 
school  provided  by  them  is  required  by  this  Act  to  be  con- 
ducted, the  Education  Department  may  declare  the  school 
board  to  be  and  such  board  shall  accordingly  be  deemed  to  be 
a  board  in  default,  and  the  Education  Department  may 
proceed  accordingly,  and  every  act  or  omission  of  any  member 
of  the  school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by  them,  or  any 
person  under  the  control  of  the  board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
permitted  by  the  board,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved. 

If  any  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  the  school  board  have 
done  or  permitted  any  act  in  contravention  of  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  said  regulations,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Education  Department,  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be 
final. 
FttiotcbMno.  17.  Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  by  any  school 
board  shall  pay  such  weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
school  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
but  the  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
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period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part     *-P-  '^ 
of  such  fee  in  the  case  of  any  child  when  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  parent  of  such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 
the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  paro- 
chial relief  given  to  such  parent. 

18.  The  school   board  shall   maintain    and   keep   efficient  MiiBito»nce  by 
every  school  provided  by  such  board,  and  shall  from  time  to  ichooii  iind 
time  provide  such  additional  school  accommodation  as  is,  in  iccaminixiition. 
their  opinion,  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount 

of  public  school  accommodation  for  their  district. 

A  school  board  may  discontinue  any  school  provided  by 
them,  or  change  the  site  of  any  such  school  if  they  satisfy 
the  Education  Department  that  the  school  to  be  discontinued 
is  unnecessajy,  or  that  such  change  of  site  is  expedient. 

If  at  any  time  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied  that 
a  school  board  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty,  either  by  not 
maintaining  or  keeping  efficient  every  school  provided  by 
them,  or  by  not  providing  such  additional  school  accommo- 
dation as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department  is 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  public 
school  accommodation  in  their  district,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  send  them  a  requisition  requiring  them  to  fulfil  the 
duty  which  they  have  so  failed  to  perform  ;  and  if  the  school 
board  fail  within  the  time  limited  by  such  requisition,  not 
being  less  than  three  months,  to  comply  therewith  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Education  Department,  such  board  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  school  board  in  default,  and  the  Education 
Department  may  proceed  accordingly. 

19.  Every  school  board  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suffi-  PowmofKbooi 
cient  public  school  accommodation  for  their  district,  whether  vidint  KbMit. 
in   obedience  to   any  requisition   or  not,   may  provide,   by 
building  or  otherwise,  school  houses  properly  fitted  up,  and 
improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  schoolhouse  provided  by 

them,  and  supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  provided  by  them,  and  pur- 
chase and  take  on  lease  any  land,  and  any  right  over  land,  or 
may  exercise  any  of  such  powers. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  land  by  school  boards  Comniiwy 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  following  provisions  shall 

have  effect;  (that  is  to  say,) 
(1.)  The  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  Rwnutiaiiiu 
Acts  amending  the  same,  shall  be  incorporated  with  oriud'^pui- 
this  Act,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  access  to  the  '™'''' 
special  Act;  and  in  construing  those  Acts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  special  Act  shall  be  coostrued  (',A(^n|l■ 
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to  mean  this  Act,  and  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking 

shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  school  board,  and  land 

shall  be  construed  to  include  any  right  over  land  : 

2.)  The  school  board,  before  putting  in  force  any  of  the 

powers  of  the  said  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase 

and  taking  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  shall — 

(a.)  Publish  during  three  consecutive  weeks  in  the 

months  of  October  and  November,  or  either  of 

them,  a  notice  describing  shortly  the  object  for 

which  the  land  is  proposed  to  be  taken,  naming 

a  place  where  a  plan  of  the  land  proposed  to  be 

taken  may  be  seen  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and 

stating  the  quantity  of  land  that  they  require  ; 

and  shall  further, 

(b.)  After  such  publication,  serve  a  notice  in  manner 

mentioned  in  this  section  on  every  owner   or 

reputed  owner,   lessee  or  reputed   lessee,  and 

occupier  of  such  land,  defining  in  each  case  the 

particular  land  intended  to  be  taken,  and  requiring 

an  answer  stating  whether  the  person  so  served 

assents,  dissents,  or  is  neuter  in  respect  of  taking 

such  land ; 

(c.)  Such  notice  shall  be  served — 

(a.)  By  delivery  of  the  same  personally  on  the 
person  required  to  be  served,  or,  if  such  person 
is  absent  abroad,  to  his  agent ;  or 
(b.)  By  leaving  the  same  at  the  usual  or  last  known 
place  of  abode  of  such  person  as  aforesaid,  or 
by  forwarding  the  same  by  post  in  a  registered 
letter,  addressed  to  the  usual  or  last  known 
place  of  abode  of  such  person : 
(3,)  Upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
section  with  respect  to  notices  the  school  board  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  present  a  petition  under  their  seal  to  the 
Education  Department,  praying  that  an  order  may  be 
made  authorising  the  school  board   to  put  in   force 
the  powers  of  the  said  Acts  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase and  taking  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agree- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  the  land  therein  mentioned ; 
the  petition  shall  state  the  land  intended  to  be  taken 
and  the  purposes  for  which   it   is   required,  and  the 
names  of  the  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of  land. 
who  have  assented,  dissented,  or  are  neuter  in  respect 
of  the  taking  of  such  land,  or  who  have  returned  no 
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T  to  the  notice,  and  shall  be  supported  by  such     >-d.  iBjo. 
evidence  as  the  Education  Department  may  from  time 
to  time  require : 

(4.)  If,  on  consideration  of  the  petition  and  proof  of  the 
pubhcation  and  service  of  the  proper  notices,  the 
Education  Department  think  (it  to  proceed  with  the 
case,  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  some  person 
to  inquire  in  l^e  district  in  which  the  land  is  situate 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  order,  and 
also  direct  such  person  to  hold  a  public  inquiry : 

(5.)  After  such  consideration  and  proof,  and  after  receiving 
a  report  made  upon  any  such  inquiry,  the  Education 
Department  may  make  the  order  prayed  for,  authorising 
the  school  board  to  put  in  force  with  reference  to 
thb  land  referred  to  in  such  order  the  powers  of  the 
said  Acts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of 
land  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  or  any  of  them,  and 
either  absolutely  or  with  such  conditions  and  modifica- 
tions as  they  may  think  ht,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  school  board  to  serve  a  copy  of  any  order  so  made 
in  the  manner  and  upon  the  persons  in  which  and  upon 
whom  notices  in  respect  of  the  land  to  which  the  order 
relates  are  required  by  this  Act  to  be  served  : 

(6.)  No  order  so  made  shall  he  of  any  validity  unless  the  No  order  wiw 
same  has  been  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  ^  pJiS^mmi.'' 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Education  Department,  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be,  to  obtain  such  confirmation, 
and  the  Act  confirming  such  order  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  public  general  Act  of  Parliament : 

{7.)  The  Education  Department,  in  case  of  their  refusing  or 
modifying  such  order,  may  make  such  order  as  they 
think  fit  for  the  allowance  of  the  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  of  any  person  whose  land  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  of  and  incident  to  such  application  and  inquiry 
respectively : 

(8.)  All  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Educa-  Cainhowiobc 
tion  Department  in  relation  to  any  order  under  this  ^''"^'^■ 
section  shall,  to  such  amount  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  think  proper  to  direct,  and  all 
coats,  charges,  and  expenses  of  any  person  which  shall 
be  so  allowed  by  the  Education  Department  as  aforesaid 
shall,  become  a  charge  upon  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  to  which  such  order  relates,  and  be  repaid  to 
the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasuiy  or 
such  person  respectively,  by  annual   instalments  '^'^H    ooolr 
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A.D^o.  exceeding  five,  together  with  interest  after  the  yearly- 

rate  of  five  pounds  in  the  hundred,  to  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  any  such  direction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  allowance  of  such  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  respectively  upon  so  much  of  the  principal 
sum   due  in  respect  of  the  said  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  as  may  from  time  to  time  remain  unpaid. 
The  School  Sites  Acts  as  defined  in  the  fourth  schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  school  board 
were  trustees  or  managers  of  a  school  within  the  meaning  of 
those  Acts,  and  land  may  be  acquired  under  any  of  the  Acts 
mentioned  in   this  section,  or  partly  under  one  and  partly 
under  another  Act. 
^J^m'^r''     21.  For  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  by  the  managers  of 
tmwh^"'    *"y  PuWic  elementaiy  school  of  a  schoolhouse  for  such  school, 
or  a  site  for  the  same,  "  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same  (except  so  much 
as  relates  to  the  purchase  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agreement,) 
shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act ;  and  in  construing  those 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  special  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking shall  be  construed  to  mean  such  managers,  and  land 
shall  be  construed  to  include  any  right  over  land. 

The  conveyance  of  any  land  so  purchased  may  be  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  School  Sites  Acts,  or  any  of  them, 
with  this  modification,  that  the  conveyance  shall  express  that 
the  land  shall  be  held  upon  trust  for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  some  one 
of  such  purposes  which  may  be  specified,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever. 

Land  may  be  acquired  under  the  Acts  incorporated  with  this 
section,  or  under  the  School  Sites  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  or 
partly  under  one  and  partly  under  another  Act. 

Any  person  desirous  of  establishing  a  public  elementary 
school  shall  be  deemed  to  be  managers  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  if  they  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department  to  the  establishment  of  such  school, 
'ill'""**  22.  The  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to 
1869,  which  relate  to  the  sale,  leasing,  and  exchange  of  lands 
belonging  to  any  charity,  shall  extend  to  the  sale,  leasing,  and 
exchange  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  land  or  schoolhouse  . 
belonging  to  a  school  board  which  may  not  be  required  by 
such  board,  with  this  modification,  that  the  Education 
Department  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  deemed 
to  be  substituted  in  those  Acts  for  the  Charity  Commiasioners. 
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23.  The  managers  of  any  elementaiy  school  in  the  district     *■"■  '^' 
of  a  school  board  may,  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  make  J'J?*,*'"  w^ 
an  arrangement  with  the  school  board  for  transferring  their  10  ichooii»»ni. 
school  to  such  school  board,  and  the  Bchool  board  may  assent 
to  such  arrangement. 

An  arrangement  under  this  section  may  be  made  by  the 
managers  by  a  resolution  or  other  act  as  follows ;  (that  is  to  say,) 
(i.)  Where  there  is  any  instrument  declaring  the  trusts  of 
the  school,  and  such  instrument  provides  any  manner 
in  which  or  any  assent  with  which  a  resolution  or  act 
binding  the  managers  is  to  be  passed  or  done,  then  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  instrument : 
(2.)  Where  there  is  no  such  instrument,  or  such  instrument 
contains  no  such  provisions,  then  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  assent,  if  any,  in  and  with  which  it  may  be 
shown  to  the  Education  Department  to  have  been  usual 
for  a  resolution  or  act  binding  such  managers  to  be 
passed  or  done : 
(3.)  If  no  manner  or  assent  can  be  shown  to  have  been  usual, 
then  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  those  members  of  their  body  who  are 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  body  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  and  vote  on  the  question,  and  with  the  assent  of 
any  other  person  whose  assent  under  the  circumstances 
appears  to  the  Education  Department  to  be  requisite. 
And  in  every  case  such  arrangement  shall  be  made  only — 
(I.)  With  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department;  and, 
(2.)  If  there  are  annual  subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority,  not  being  less  than  two-thirds 
in  number,  of  those  of  the  annual  subscribers  who  are 
present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
and  vote  on  the  question. 
Provided  that  where  there  is  any  instrument  declaring  the 
trusts   of  the    school,    and   such   instrument   contains   any 
provision  for  the  alienation  of  the  school  by  any  persons  or  in 
any  manner  or  subject  to  any  consent,  any  arrangement  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  persons  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  consent  so  provided. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  Education  Department  that  there  is 
any  trustee  of  the  school  who  is  not  a  manager,  they  shall 
cause  the  managers  to  serve  on  such  trustee,  if  his  name  and 
address  are  known,  such  notice  as  the  Education  Department 
think  sufficient ;  and  the  Education  Department  shall  consider 
and  have  due  regard  to  any  objections  and  represer tations  he 
may  make  respecting  the  proposed  transfer.  ,    ibvOooylc 
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The  Education  Department  shall  consider  and  have  doe 
regard  to  any  objections  and  representations  respecting  the 
proposed  transfer  which  may  be  made  by  any  person  Avho  hai 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  such  school. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  transfer, 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  arrangement  has  been  made  in  confomiity 
with  this  section. 

An  arrangement  under  this  section  may  provide  for  the 
absolute  conveyance  to  the  school  board  of  all  the  interest  in 
the  schoolhouse  possessed  by  the  managers  or  by  any  person 
who  is  trustee  for  them  or  for  the  school,  or  for  the  lease  of 
the  same,  with'or  without  any  restrictions,  and  either  at  a 
nominal  rent  or  otherwise,  to  the  school  board,  or  for  the  use 
by  the  school  board  of  the  schoolhouse  during  pari  of  the  week. 
and  for  the  use  of  the  same  by  the  managers  or  some  other 
person  during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  or  for  any  arrange- 
ment that  may  be  agreed  on.  The  arrangement  may  also 
provide  for  the  transfer  or  application  of  any  endowment 
belonging  to  the  school,  or  for  the  school  board  undertaking  to 
discharge  any  debt  charged  on  the  school  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  interest  in  the  schoolhouse  or  endowment 
transferred  to  them. 

When  an  arrangement  is  made  under  this  section  the 
managers  may,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  schoolhouse 
or  endowment  is  vested  in  them  or  in  some  person  as  trustee 
for  them  or  the  school,  convey  to  the  school  board  all  such 
interest  in  the  schoolhouse  and  endowment  as  is  vested  in 
them  or  in  such  trustee,  or  such  smaller  interest  as  may  be 
required  under  the  arrangement. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  the  managers  to 
transfer  any  property  which  is  not  vested  in  them,  or  a  trustee 
for  them,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  school ;  and  where  any  person 
has  any  right  given  him  by  the  trusts  of  the  school  to  use 
the  school  for  any  particular  purpose  independently  of  such 
managers,  nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  any  inter- 
ference with  such  right  except  with  the  consent  of  such  person. 

Every  school  so  transferred  shall,  to  such  extent  and  during 
such  times  as  the  school  board  have  under  such  arrangement 
any  control  over  the  school,  be  deemed  to  be  a  school  provided 
by  the  school  hoard. 

24.  Where  any  school  or  any  interest  therein  has  been 

"  transferred  by  the  managers  thereof  to  the  school  board  of  any 

school  district  in  pursuance  of  this  Aa,  the  school  board  of 

such   district   may,   by  a  resolution   pasaedi^^i^lf^ijqinafter 
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mentioned,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department,  a.d^o. 
re-transfer  such  school  or  such  interest  therein  to  a  body  of 
managers  qualified  to  hold  the  same  under  the  trusts  of  the 
school  as  they  existed  before  such  transfer  to  the  school  board, 
and  upon  such  re-transfer  may  convey  all  the  interest  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  in  any  endowment  belonging  to  the  school 
vested  in  the  school  board. 

A  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  may  be  passed 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  merahera  of 
the  school  board  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  convened 
for  the  purpose,  and  vote  on  the  question. 

The  Education  Department  shall  not  give  their  consent  to 
any  such  re-transfer  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  any  money 
expended  upon  such  school  out  of  a  loan  raised  by  the  school 
board  of  such  district  has  been  or  will  on  the  completion  of 
the  re-transfer  be  repaid  to  the  school  board. 

Every  school  so  re-transferred  shall  cease  to  be  a  school 
provided  by  a  school  board,  and  shall  be  held  upon  the  same 
trusts  on  which  it  was  held  before  it  was  transferred  to  the 
school  board. 

Miscellaneous  Powers  of  School  Board. 

25.  The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  Paymeniof 
time,  for  a  renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay 

the  whole  or  any. part  of  the  school  fees  payable  at  any  public 
elementary  school  by  any  child  resident  in  their  district  whose 
parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same; 
but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of 
the  child  attending  any  public  e!einentai^'  school  other  than 
such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent ;  and  such  payment 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such  parent. 

26.  If  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department  KiiiMinhmmi' 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  ipcefiUma. '" 
place   in  their  district,   it  is    expedient    for  the   interests   of 
education  to  provide  a  school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required 

from  the  scholars,  the  board  may,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
conditions  as  the  Education  Department  may  prescribe,  pro- 
vide such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such  school 
without  requiring  any  fee. 

27.  A  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  contri-  ComribuiHin  to 
buting  money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as  is  given  s"h™i"' 

to  a  prison  authority  by  section  twelve  of  "  The  Industrial  ns*^"^'"''' 

Schools  Act,  1866;"  and  upon  the  election  of  a  school  board 

in  a  borough  the  council  of  that  borough  shall  cease  to  have 

power  to  contribute  under  that  section.  (^(^f^(■i\(> 
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A.Dj^.  28.  A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Edocatira 
E«|^u«i>mn>t  Department,  establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  indns- 
•chuL  trial  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 

1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  same  powers  as  thei 
have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  school  acconuno- 
dation  for  their  district :  Provided  that  the  school  board,  so 
far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other 
industrial  school  are  subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subjea 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  not  of  this  Act. 

CoHstilution  of  School  Boards. 
Schwi  hotii.  29.  The  school  board  shall  be  elected  in  manner  provided 
by  this  Act, — in  a  borough  by  the  persons  whose  names  arc 
on  the  burgess  roll  of  such  borough  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
ratepayers. 

At  every  such  election  everj'  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
school  board  to  be  elected,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one 
candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  amongst  the  candidates,  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

The  school  board  in  the  metropolis   shall   be   elected  in 
manner  hereinafter  provided  by  this  Act. 
^mrf'^irf  °'       ^^"  ^''^  respect  to  the  constitution  of  a  school  board  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 
(i.)  The  school  board  shall  be  a  body  corporate,   by  the 
name  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  to  which  they 
belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
seal,  with  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  without  any  licence  in  mortmain  : 
(2.)  No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  school  board  shall  he  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  tn  their 
body: 
(3.)  No  disqualification  of  or  defect  in  the  election  of  any 
persons  or  person  acting  as  members  or  member  of  the 
school  board  shall  be  deemed  to  vitiate  any  proceeding 
of  such  board  in  which  they  or  he  have  taken  part,  in 
cases  where  the  majority  of  members  parties  to  such 
proceedings  were  duly  entitled  to  act : 
(4.)  Any  minute  made  of  proceedings  at  meetings  of  the 
school  board,  if  signed  by  any  person  purporting  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  either  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  at  which  such  proceedings  took(placeor  ati  the  next 
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ensuing  meeting  of  the  board,  shall  be  receivable  in  *■"■  '^ 
evidence  in  all  legal  proceedings  without  further  proof, 
and  until  the  contrary  is  proved  every  meeting  of  the 
school  board,  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
minutes  have  been  so  made,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  duly  convened  and  held,  and  all  the  members 
thereof  to  have  been  duly  qualified  to  act : 

(5.)  The  members  of  a  school  board  may  apply  any  money 
intheirhands  for  the  purposeof  indemnifying  themselves 
against  any  law  costs  or  damages  which  they  may  incur 
in  or  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  the  powers 
granted  to  them : 

(6.)  The  rules  contained  in  the  third  schedule  to  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  and 
the  other  matters  therein  contained,  shall  be  observed. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  election  under  this  Act  of  a  school  ^'JJJj'Jj^rf. 
board,  except  in  the  metropolis,  the  following  provisions  shall 

have  effect : 

(i.)  The  number  of  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  such 
number,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as 
may  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  afterwards  from  time  to  time  by 
a  resolution  of  the  school  board  approved  by  the 
Education  Department : 

(2.)  The  regulations  contained  in  the  second  schedule  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  election  and  retirement  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board,  and  the  other  matters 
therein  contained,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  enacted  as  part  of  this  section  : 

(3.)  The  Education  Department  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
date  at  which  they  are  authorised  under  this  Act  to 
cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed,  send  a  requisition  to 
the  mayor  or  other  officer  or  officers  who  have  power  to 
take  proceedings  for  holding  the  election  requiring  him  or 
1  them  to  take  such  proceedings,  and  the  mayor  or  other 

officer  or  officers  shall  comply  with  such  requisition  ; 
and  in  case  of  default  some  person  appointed  by  the 
Education  Department  may  take  such  proceedings, 
and  shall  have  for  that  purpose  the  same  powers  as  the 
person  in  default. 

32.  If  from  any  cause  in  any  school  district  the  school  Nan-iieciiofl, 
board  either  are  not  elected  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  bSi^""*"' 
election,  or  at  any  time  cease  to  be  in  existence,  or  to  be  of 
sufficient  number  to  form  a  quorum  by  reason  of  non-election,  /  '(\(in|i' 
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*■"-  '^°       resignation,  or   otherwise,  or  neglect  or  refuse   to   act,  the 

Education  Department  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 

there  were  a  school  board  acting  in  such  district,  and  tha: 

board  were  a  board  in  default. 

S1n»™i«'*™w     ®3'  ^"  "^^^^  ^^y  que--tion  arises  as  to  the  right  of  ant 

lch™ft™?df'    person  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  school  board  under  this  Act, 

the  Education  Department  may,  if  they  think  fit,  inquire  into 

the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  make  such  order  as  they 

deem  Just  for  determining  the  question,  and  such  order  shall 

be  final  unless  removed  by  writ  or  certiorari  during  the  term 

next  after  the  making  of  such  order. 

Ditquiiificiiion      34.  No  member  of  a  school  board.and  nomanager  appointed 

board.    "°       by  them,  shall  hold  or  accept  any  place  of  profit  the  appoin;- 

ment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  school  board  or  in  any  managers 

appointed  by  them,  jior  shall  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned 

in  the  profits  of  any  bargain  or  contract  with  or  any  work 

done  under  the  authority  of  such  school  board  or  managen 

appointed   by  them :   Provided  that  this   section    shall  noi 

apply  to — 

(i.)  Any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of  money  to  a  school  board;o:. 

(2.)  Any  bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work  done  by  a 

company  in  which  such  member  holds  shares  ; 
(3.)  The  insertion  of  any  advertisement   relating  to  ihe 
affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in  any  newspaper  in 
which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest, 
if  he  does  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale,  loan,  bargain, 
contract,  work,  or  insertion. 

Any  person  who  acts  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall 
be  liable  on  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds,  and  the  said  place  of  profit  and  his  office  as 
member  or  manager  shall  be  vacant. 
AppoininunioT  35.  A  school  board  may  appoint  a  cterk  and  a  treasurer 
and  other  necessary  officers,  including  the  teachers  requirtd 
for  any  school  provided  by  such  board,  to  hold  office  durini; 
the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  may  assign  them  such 
salaries  or  remuneration  (if  any)  as  they  think  fit,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  remove  any  of  such  officers ;  but  no  such 
appointment  shall  be  made  except  at  the  first  meeting  of  such 
l)oard,  unless  notice  in  writing  has  been  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  board. 

Two  or  more  school  boards  may  arrange  for  the  appointmeni 
of  the  same  person  to  be  an  officer  to  both  or  all  such  boards. 
Such  officers  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  board  or  boards  who  appoint  them.    ■ 

.ogle 
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86.  Every  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  an     a.dm^ 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  byelaws  under  this  Act  with  o»="  w 
reference  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  uh  m  ichD«:.' 
children  who  are  liable  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school  before  two  justices  in 
order  to  their  being  30  sent,  and  any  expenses  incurred  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

School  Board  in  Metropolis. 
37.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  formation  Sehmi  iwud  in 
and  the  election  of  school  boards  in  boroughs  and  parishes        ^ "' 
shall  not  extend  to  the  metropolis ;  and  with  respect  to  a 
school  board  in  the  metropolis  the  following  provisions  shall 
have  effect ; 
(i.)  The  school  board  shall  consist  of   such  number  of 
members  elected  by  the  divisions  specified  in  the  fifth 
schedule  to  this  Act  as  the  Education  Department  may 
by  order  fix : 
(2.)  The  Education  Department,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  by  order  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  by  each 
subdivision : 
(3.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  school  board  under  this  section,  and  the 
name  of  the  school  board  shall  be  the  School  Board  for 
London : 
(4.)  The  first  election  of  the  school  board  shall  take  place 
on  such  day,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  as  the  Education  Department  may  appoint, 
and  subsequent  elections  shall  take  place  in  the  month 
of  November  every  third  year  on  the  day  from  time  to 
time  appointed  by  the  school  board : 
(5.)  At  every  election  for  each  division  every  voter  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected  for  such 
division,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate, 
or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as  he 
thinks  fit : 
(6.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  this  section  and 
in  any  order  made  by  the  Education  Department  under 
the  power  contained  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act, 
the  members  of  the  board  shall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
be  elected  by  the  same  persons  and  in  like  manner  as 
common  councilmen  are  elected,  and  in  the  other  divi- 
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BJons  of  the  metropolis  shall  be  elected  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  vestiymen  under 
The  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same  ;  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  the  Acta 
relating  to  the  election  of  common  councilmen,  and 
sections  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
seven,  all  inclusive,  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855,  and  section  thirty-six  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Amendment  Act,  1862,  shall,  so  f&T  as  is 
consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof,  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  members  of  the  school  board ; 

(7.)  The  school  board  shall  proceed  at  once  to  supply  their 
district  with  sufficient  public  school  accommodation, 
and  any  requisition  sent  by  the  Education  Department 
to  such  board  may  relate  to  any  of  the  divisions  men- 
tioned in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  Aa  in  like  manner 
as  if  it  were  a  school  district,  and  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Education  Department  to  publish  any 
notices  before  sending  such  requisition  : 

(8.)  The  Education  Department  may,  in  the  order  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  such  divisions,  name  some  person  who 
shall  be  the  returning  officer  for  the  purposes  of  the 
first  election  of  the  school  board,  and  the  person  who  Is 
to  be  the  deputy  returning  officer  in  each  such  division : 

(9.)  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  shall  be  elected  by 
the  school  board,  and  any  chairman  who  may  be  elected 
by  the  board  may  be  elected  either  from  the  members 
of  the  board  or  not,  and  any  chairman  who  is  not  an 
elected  member  of  the  board  shall,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  be  a  member  of  the  board  as  if  he  had  been  so 
elected : 
(10.)  The  school  board  shall  apportion  the  amount  required 
to  be  raised  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund 
among  the  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  mentioned 
in  the  third  column  of  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act  in 
proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  such  parts  as  shown 
by  the  valuation  lists  for  the  time  being  in  force  under 
"The  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,"  or,  if  any 
amount  is  so  required  before  any  such  such  valuation 
list  comes  into  force,  in  the  same  proportion  and 
according  to  the  same  basis  in  and  according  to  which 
the  then  last  rate  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  assessed : 
(11.)  For  obtaining  paj^ent  of  the  amount  specified  in  any 
precept  Bent  by  the  school  board  to  the  rating  authority 
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for  any  part  of  the  metropolis,  the  school  board,  in  addi-     *-p-  ^^n. 
tion  to  any  other  powers  and  remedies,  shall  have  the 
like  powers  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
for  obtaining  payment  of  any  sum  assessed  by  them  on 
the  same  part  of  the  metropolis. 

38.  The  school  board  for  London  may  pay  to  the  chairman  Piymentof 
of  such  board  such  salary  as  they  may  from  time  to  time,  with 

the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  iix. 

39.  If  at  any  time  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Alteration  of 
Department  by  the  school  board  for  London,  or  by  any  six  memb/n, 
members  of  that  board,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  Education  Department  that  the  population  of  any  of  the 
divisions  mentioned  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this  Act,  as  shown 
by  any  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  has 
varied  materially  from  that  shown  by  the  previous  census,  or  that 
the  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  said  divisions  has  materially 
varied  from  the  rateable  value  of  the  same  division  ten  years 
previously,  the  Education  Department,  after  such  inquiry  as 
they  think  necessary,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  order 
altering',  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  that  and  any  other  division. 

United  School  Districts. 

40.  Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  F™»tion  b» 
would  be  expedient  to  form  a  school  district  larger  than  a  p*?""'"!  of. 
borough  or  a  parish  or  any  school  district  formed  under  this 

Act,  they  may,  except  in  the  metropolis,  by  order  made  after 
Buch  inquiiy  and  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  form  a 
united  school  district  by  uniting  any  two  or  more  adjoining 
school  districts,  and  upon  such  union  cause  a  school  board  to 
be  formed  for  such  united  school  district. 

A  united  school  district  shall  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
be  deemed  to  be  a  school  district,  and  shall  throughout  this 
Act  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the  school  districts  out  of 
which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school  board  of  the  united 
school  district  shall  be  the  school  board  appointed  under  this 
Act,  and  the  local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the  united 
district  shall  be  in  each  of  the  constituent  districts  thereof  the 
same  as  if  such  constituent  district  did  not  form  part  of  the 
united  school  district. 

41.  The  Education  Department,  as  soon  as  maybe  after Camiiiias* of 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  may  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  ^«rin,'"' 
expediency  of  uniting  any  two  or  more  school  districts,  and  if 

after  such  inquiry  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  unite  any  such  school  districts,  they  shall  in  the  notice  of 
their  decision  as  to  the  public  school  accommodation  for  sucb^    LtOOqIc 
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A.D.  i^e.  districts  state  that  they  propose  to  unite  such  districts,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  application  for  a 
public  inquiry  by  persons  aggrieved  by  the  said  notice,  and  to 
the  holding  of  such  public  inquiiy,  and  to  the  final  notice, 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  union  of  districts,  with 
this  qualification,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  to  cause  a 
public  inquiry  to  be  held  with  respect  to  the  union  of  districts 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  the  final 
notice  for  the  supply  of  the  school  accommodation.  The  order 
for  the  union  may  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  Education 
Department  are  first  authorised  to  cause  a  school  board  to  be 
formed  or  subsequently.  Where  a  union  of  districts  is  pro- 
posed the  Education  Department  shall  consider  whether  any 
public  school  accommodation  is  required  for  the  area  proposed 
as  the  united  district  instead  of  for  each  of  the  districts 
constituting  such  area,  and  their  decision  as  to  the  public 
school  accommodation  and  the  notice  of  such  decision  shaH 
accordingly  refer  to  such  area,  and  not  separately  to  each  of 
the  constituent  districts. 
AitodiuoiDiion  42.  The  Education  Department  may,  by  order  made  after 
ditttici.  such  mquiry  and  notice  as  heremaiter  mentioned,  dissolve  i 

united  school  district,  and  may  deal  with  the  constituent 
districts  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  never  been 
united,  and  may  cause  school  boards  to  be  elected  therein. 
PubiicinquirTu  43.  The  Education  Department  may  at  any  time,  zher  anj 
in  (wnr..  '  proceedings  after  the  first  returns  under  this  Act,  if  they  think 
fit,  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  expediency  of  forming  or 
dissolving  a  united  school  district,  and  where  they  propose 
at  any  time  after  such  inquiry  to  form  or  dissolve  a  united 
school  district,  they  shall  publish  notice  of  the  proposed  order 
not  less  than  three  months  before  the  order  is  made ;  the  like 
persons  as  are  authorised  to  apply  for  a  public  inquiry  aftcrthe 
first  returns  made  under  this  Act  may,  if  they  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  proposed  order,  apply  in  like  manner  for  a  public 
inquiry,  and  the  Education  Department  shall  cause  a  public 
inquiry  to  be  held,  and  shall  consider  the  report  made  to  them 
upon  such  inquiry  before  they  make  the  order  for  such  foraii- 
tion  or  dissolution. 
Otdtfiobe  44.  Any  order  of  the  Education  Department  forming  or 

fonrntionor  dissolving  a  United  district  shall  be  evidence  of  the  formation 
diuoimioB.  Q^  dissolution  of  such  district,  and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  fit>m  the  date  of  such  order  the  district  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  formed  or  dissolved,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  no  objection  to  the  formation  or  dissolution 
thereof  shall  be  entertained  in  any  legal  proceedings  whatever. 
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45.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  respecting  the  constitution     *  P- "?°- 
of  the  school  board  shall  apply  to  the  constitution  of  the  school  '^?"',''g^?' 
board  in  a  united  school  district,  and  the  name  of  the  district  united  Khoei 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

46.  In  a  united  school  district  the  school  board  shall  be  f^h^'S^  ;„ 
such  number  of  members  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  district  jjljj^"''"' 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  order  forming  the  district,  subject 
nevertheless  to  alteration  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 

of  any  other  school  board ;  and  every  person  who  in  any  of 
the  districts  constituting  such  united  district  would  be  entitled 
if  it  were  not  united  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  a 
school  board  for  such  constituent  district  shall  be  an  elector 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
respecting  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  district  shall 
extend  to  the  election  of  such  members. 

47.  Where  any  part  of  a  proposed  united  school  district  ^XSJSSIrf 
includes  any  district  or  part  of  a  district  in  which  there  is  a  ™iiti  diiuiet, 
school  board  already  acting  under  this  Act,  or  where  a  united 

school  district  is  dissolved,  the  Education  Department  may 
by  order  dissolve  the  then  existing  school  board,  or  make  all 
necessary  changes  in  the  constitution  of  such  existing  school 
board,  and  may  by  order  make  proper  arrangements  respecting 
the  schools,  property,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  such  board,  and 
all  arrangements  which  may  be  necessary. 

48.  If  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  any  ^^™'" 
parish  in  a  united  school  district  has  too  few  ratepayers  to  be 
entitled  to  act  as  a  separate  parish  for  the  purposes  of  this 

Act,  they  may  by  order  direct  that  it  shall  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  a  member  or  members  of  the  school  board,  and  for 
all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  added  to  another 
parish,  and  thereupon  the  persons  who  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  and  attend  the  vestry  if  it  were  a  parish  shall  be  entitled 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  and  for  such  purposes  to  vote  in  and 
attend  the  vestry  of  the  parish  to  which  their  parish  is  so  added. 
All  the  parishes  comprised  in  a  united  district,  or  any  two  or 
more  ofthem,maybeaddedtogetherin  pursuance  of  this  section. 

Contributory  Dtttricts. 

49.  The  Education  Department  may  by  order  direct  that  caDtribnunr 
one  school  district  shall  contribute  towards  the  provision  or  *"''''■ 
maintenance  of  public  elementary  schools  in  another  school 
district  or  districts,  and  in  such  case  the  former  (or  contributing 
district)  shall  pay  to  the  latter  (or  school  owning  district  or     i,>()g|^' 
districts)  such  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  such  provision  ^ 
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*-P-"7*     or  maintenance,  or  a  sum  calculated  in  such  manner  as  the 

Education  Department  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

EJK^of  50_  Where  one  school  district  contributes  to  the  provision 

conitibBioiy      or  maintenance  of  any  school  in  another  school  district,  such 

number  of  persons  as  the  Education  Department  (having  regard 

to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  contributing  districti 

direct  shall  be  elected  in  the  contributing  district,  and  shall  be 

members  of  the  school  board  of  the  school  owning  district,  but 

such  last- mentioned  district  shall,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 

raising  of  money  and  the  attendance  of  children  at  Gchool,  be 

deemed  alone  to  be  the  district  of  such  school  board ;  such 

members  shall  be  elected  by  the  school  board,  if  any,  or,  if  there  is 

none,  by  the  persons  who  would  elect  a  school  board  if  there  irere 

one,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  school  board  would  be  elected. 

Noiie«»nd  51,  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  notices 

ta  coDiriiiDtin?   to  be  published,  and  the  application  for  and  the  holding  of  a 

public  inquiry  in  the  case  of  an  order  for  the  formation  of  an 

united  district,   shall   apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  an  order 

respecting  a  contributory  district. 

An  order  respecting  a  contributory  district  shall  be  evidence 
of  the  formation  of  such  district,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  date  thereof  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  duly  made,  and  no  objection  to  the  legality  thereof  shall 
be  entertained  in  any  legal  proceeding  whatever. 

Any  such  order  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by  an  order  ol 
the  Education  Department,  and  a  new  order  may  be  made  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the 
making  of  an  order  for  contribution  shall  apply  to  the  making 
of  an  order  for  the  revocation  or  alteration  of  an  order  for 
contribution. 
^'^'boiid'''  ^^'  '^^^  school  boards  of  any  two  or  more  school  districts, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  may  combine 
together  for  any  purpose  relating  to  elementary  schools  in  such 
districts,  and  in  particular  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
providing,  maintaining,  and  keeping  efficient  schools  common 
to  such  districts.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  body  of  managers  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
managers,  and  for  the  proportion  of  the  contributions  to  be 
paid  by  each  school  district,  and  any  other  matters  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department,  are  nccesaaiy  for 
carrying  out  such  agreement,  and  the  expenses  of  such  joint 
body  of  managers  shall  be  paid  in  the  proportion  specified  in 
the  agreement  by  each  of  the  school  boards  out  of  their  school 
fund.  LTOOgR- 
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Expenses.  *'P-  '"^ 

53,  The  expenses  of  the  school  board  under  this  Act  shall  ^'i"^'i!^°' 
be  paid  out  of  a  fund  called  the  school  fund.     There  shall  be 

carried  to  the  school  fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from 
scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  or  raised 
by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  received  by  the 
school  board,  and  any  deficiency  shall  be  raised  by  the  school 
board  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

54,  Any  sum  required  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  school  Deflciencyot 
fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall  be  "itti  b"  bi 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate.  ""^ 

The  school  board  may  serve  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  specified 
therein  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local 
rate,  and  such  rating  authority  shall  pay  the  same  accordingly, 
and  the  receipt  of  such  treasurer  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 
the  amount  so  paid,  and  the  same  shall  be  carried  to  the  school 
fund. 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in 
respect  of  the  local  rate,  they  shall,  or  if  they  have  paid  the 
amount  then  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves  they 
may,  notwithstanding  any  limit  under  any  Act  of  Pariiament 
or  otherwise,  levy  the  said  rate,  or  any  contributions  thereto, 
or  any  increase  of  the  said  rate  or  contributions,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  levying  a  rate  and 
requiring  contributions  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily  applicable. 

55,  In  a  united  district  the  school  board  shall  apportion  the  ^Pi^pi?^^' 
amount  required  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund  in  united  ud 
among  the  districts  constituting  such  united  district  in  pro*  djiaicti. 
portion  to  the  rateable  value  of  each  such  constituent  district, 

and  may  raise  the  same  by  a  precept  sent  to  the  rating  authority 
of  each  constituent  district. 

When  one  school  district  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  in  another  school  district,  the  authority  of  the  school 
owning  district  may  send  their  precept  either  to  the  school 
board,  if  any,  or  to  the  rating  authority  of  the  contributing 
district,  requiring  them  to  pay  to  their  treasurer  the  amount 
therein  specified,  and  such  authority  or  board  shall  pay  the 
same  accordingly,  and  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  a 
good  discharge  for  the  same,  and  such  amount,  if  paid  by  the 
school  board,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

The  precept,  if  sent  to  the  rating  authority,  either  on  th^~^^^Qg|^, 
default  of  the  school  board  or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  to  ^ 
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*-P-'^     be  a  precept  for  meeting  a  deficiency  in  the  school  fiiftd,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  accordingly. 
Kh^t^rd  M      56.  In  either  of  the  following  cases,  that  is  to  say, 
MihSv  S=''°'     ('■)  '^  ***^  rating  authority  of  any  place  make  default  in 
paying  the  amount   specified   in  any  precept  of  the 
school  board ;  or 
(2.)  Where  a  school  board  require  to  raise  a  sum  from  any 
place  which  is  part  of  a  parish, 
then,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy,  the  school  boanl 
may  appoint  an  officer  or  ofiicers  to  act  within  such  place ; 
and  the  officer  or  ofRcers  so  from  time  to  time  appointed  shall 
have  within  the  said  place,  for  the  purpose  of  defras^ng  the 
sum  due  from  such  place,  all  the  powers  of  the  rating  authority 
of  levying  the  local  rate  and  any  contributions  thereto,  and 
and  also  all  the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate  which 
he  or  they  would  have  if  the  said  place  were  a  parish,  and 
such  rate  were  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  he  or  thc}- 
were  duly  appointed  an  overseer  or  overseers  of  such  parish, 
and  he  or  they  shall  have  such  access  to  and  use  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  rating  authority  of  such  place  relative    to  the 
local  rate,  and  of  all  the  valuation  lists  and  rate  books  of  the 
parish  or  parishes  comprised  in  or  comprising  such  place,  as 
he  or  they  may  require. 
Sh'T'b?.!^         ^^*  W^^"^  *  school  board  incur  any  expense  in  providing 
or  enlarging  a  schoolhouse,  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Education  Department,  spread  the  payment  over  several  years, 
not  exceeding  fifty,  and  may  for  that  purpose  borrow  mone\- 
on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  and  local  rate,  and   may 
charge  that  fund  and  the  local  rate  with  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  the  loan.     They  may, 
if  they  BO  agree  with  the  mortgagee,  pay  the  amount  borrowed, 
with  the  interest,  by  equal  annual  instalments,  not  exceeding 
fifty,  and  if  they  do  not  so  agree,  they  shall  annually  set  aside 
one  fiftieth  of  the  sum  borrowed  as  a  sinking  fund. 
loAiiVici.:  For  the  purpose  of  such  borrowing  the  clauses  of  "The 

'■'*■  Commissioners   Clauses    Act,    1847,"   with    respect   to    the 

mortgages  to  be  executed  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be 
incorporated  with  this  Act ;  and  in  the  construction  of  those 
clauses  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  special  Act,  and  the  school  hoard  which  is  borrowin" 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  commissioners. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Education  Department,  lend  any 
money  required  under  this  section  on  the  security  of  the  school 
fund  and  local   rate  without  requiring  any  further  or  other 
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security,  such  loan  to  be  repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding     a.d^^^ 
fifty  years,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half 
per  centum  per  annum. 

58.  Any  sum  borrowed  by  the  school  board  for  London  in  ^f^T^SJi^&r 
pursuance  of  thia  Act,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  UnioB. 
Department,  may  be  borrowed  from  and  may  be  lent  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  section  thirty-seven  of  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loan  Act,  1869,  shall  apply  to 

such  loan  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  managers  therein 
mentioned  were  the  school  board  for  London,  and  there  were 
added  to  the  sum  therein  authorised  to  be  borrowed  the  sum 
authorised  by  the  Education  Department  to  be  borrowed  under 
this  section. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

59.  The  accounts  of  the  school  board  shall  be  made  up  *''.''"""^'* 
and  balanced  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  and  twenty-ninth  of  eiimiiied, 
September  in  every  year.     The  accounts  shall  be  examined  by 

the  school  board  and  signed  by  the  chairman  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  day  to  which  they  are  made  up. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  accounts  are  so  signed  they 
shall  be  audited. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  audit  of  accounts  of  the  school  Audit  of 
board  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect :  ««obiiij. 

(i.)  The  auditor  shall  be  the  auditor  of  accounts  relating  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  audit  district  in  which 
the  school  district  is  situate,  or  if  it  is  situate  in  more 
than  one  audit  district  by  the  auditor  of  such  of  the  said 
audit  districts  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  direct,  and 
the  term  audit  district  in  this  provision  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  a  parish  for  which  an  auditor  is 
separately  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Theauditor  shall  receive  such  remuneration 
as  the  Poor  Law  Board  direct,  and  such  remuneration, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  or  incident  to  the  audit, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  school  board  out  of  the  school 
fund,  and  if  unpaid  may  be  recovered  in  a  summary 


(3.)  The  audit  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  school  board, 
or  some  other  place  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board 
within  the  school  district,  or  within  the  union  within 
which  the  school  district  or  some  part  thereot  is  situate, 
and  at  a  time  which  is  fixed  by  the  auditor,  but  which 
shall  be  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  account  is  signed  ,  ~  ■ 

by  the  chairman  :  '    '  i^  t^iOOg IC 
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A.D_i^o.  (J.J  The  auditor,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  holding  the 
audit,  shall  serve  on  the  school  board,  and  publish 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same  : 

(4.)  The  clerk  of  the  school  board,  or  some  person  authorised 
by  the  school  board,  shall  attend  the  audit,  and  produce 
to  the  auditor  all  books,  bills,  vouchers,  and  documents, 
relating  to  the  account : 

(5.)  Any  ratepayer  of  the  school  district  may  be  present  at 
the  audit,  and  may  object  to  the  account : 

(6.)  The  auditor  shall,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  have  the  like 
powers  and  be  under  the  like  obligation  to  allour  and 
disallow  items  in  the  account,  and  to  charge  the  school 
board,  or  any  member  or  officer  thereof,  or  any  person 
accountable  to  them  or  him,  with  any  sum  for  which 
they  or  he  may  be  accountable,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
audit  of  the  accounts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
any  union  or  parish;  and  any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  auditor  shall  have  the  like  rights  and 
remedies  as  in  the  case  of  such  last-mentioned  audit : 

{7.)  The  auditor  shall  have  the  like  powers  of  requiring  the 
attendance  of  persons,  the  production  of  books,  bills, 
vouchers,  and  documents,  and  a  declaration  respecting 
vouchers  and  documents,  as  in  the  case  of  such  last- 
mentioned  audit ;  and  any  person  who  refuses  or 
neglects  to  comply  with  any  such  requisition,  or  wilfully 
makes  or  -signs  a  false  declaration  so  required,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  in  the  case  of  such 
last -mentioned  audit : 

(8.)  Any  moneys,  books,  documents,  and  chattels  certified  by 
the  auditor  to  be  due  from  any  person  may  be  recovered 
from  such  person  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  such 
last-mentioned  audit,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  such 
recovery  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  eicpenses  of 
the  audit : 

(9.)  Subjei^t  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Poor  Law 

Board  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  regulations  as 

may  be  necessary  respecting  the  form  of  keeping  the 

accounts  and  the  audit  thereof. 

puuity  for  Jm-       Q-J,  Any  member  or  officer  of  a  school  board,  or  manaetr 

propel  payniclit  1  ,  ,       - 

oiHirciUrge.  appointed  by  them,  who  authonses  or  makes,  or  concurs  in 
authorising  or  making,  any  payment  or  any  entry  in  accounts 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  or  making  up  to  himself  or  any 
Other  person  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  sum  of  money 
unlawfully  expended  from  the  school  fund,  or  disallowed  or 
surcharged  by  any  auditor,  shall,  on  summary  conviction,  be 
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liable  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  poundB  and  double     *-p-  'Stq- 
the  amount  of  each  sum. 

62.  When  the  auditor  has  completed  the  audit  he  shall  sign  Pubiiaiioii  ot 
the  balance  sheet. 

The  school  board  shall  cause  a  satement  showing  their 
receipts  and  expenditure  to  be  printed  in  such  form  and  with 
such  particulars  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  shall  send  the  same  within 
thirty  days  after  the  balance  sheet  is  signed  by  the  auditor  to 
each  member  of  the  rating  authority,  and  to  the  overseers  of 
eveiy  parish  in  the  district,  and  to  the  Education  Department; 
and  the  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  publish  such 
statement  or  an  abstract  thereof  in  any  local  newspaper  01 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  statement  to  any  ratepayer  in  the  district,  on  his 
application,  and  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
sixpence. 

Defaulting  School  Board, 

63.  Where    the    Education    Department   are,    after   such  PmcetdiDgion 

*  default  by  tcbool 

inquiry  as  they  think  sufficient,  satisfied  that  a  school  board  beuii. 
is  in  default  as  mentioned  in  this  Act,  they  may  by  order 
declare  such  board  to  be  in  default,  and  by  the  same  or  any 
other  order  appoint  any  persons,  not  less  than  five  or  more 
more  than  fifteen,  to  be  members  of  such  school  board,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  member  so  appointed,  and 
fill  up  any  vacancy  in  the  number  of  such  members,  whether 
caused  by  removal,  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise,  and, 
subject  as  aforesaid,  add  to  or  diminish  the  number  of  such 
members. 

After  the  date  of  the  order  of  appointment  the  persons  (if 
any)  who  were  previously  members  of  the  school  board  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  vacated  their  ofiices  as  if  they  were  dead, 
but  any  such  member  may  be  appointed  a  member  by  the 
Education  Department.  The  members  so  appointed  by  the 
Education  Department  shall  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the 
school  board  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if,  by 
election  or  otherwise,  they  had  duly  become  members  of  the 
school  board  under  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may 
perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  school 
board  under  this  Act. 

The  members  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  shall 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  when  that  department  consider  that  the  said  default  has 
been  remedied,  and  everything  necessaiy  for  that  purpose  has 
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A.P.  i^a.  been  carried  into  effect,  they  may,  by  order,  direct  that  meni- 
bere  be  elected  for  the  school  board  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  fonnation  of  the  school  board.  After  the 
date  fixed  by  any  such  order  the  members  appointed  by  the 
Education  Department  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  be  members  of  the 
school  board  in  their  room,  but  the  members  appointed  by  the 
Education  Department  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  being  so 
elected.  Until  any  such  order  is  made  no  person  shall  become 
a  member  of  the  school  board  otherwise  than  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Education  Department. 

Where  a  school  board  is  not  elected  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
first  election,  or  has  ceased  to  be  in  existence,  the  Education 
Department  may  proceed  tn  the  same  manner  as  if  such  board 
had  been  elected  and  were  in  existence. 

IdncISooDe.       ^^'  ^*'*  Education  Department  may  from  time  to  time 

pimprai  u  to    certify  the  appointment  of  any  persons  appointed  to  be  members 

cipeuH,  and     of  a  school  board  in  default,  and  the  amount  of  expenses  that 

"'"■  have  been  incurred  by  such  persons,  and  the  amount  of  any 

loan  required  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 

expenses  so  incurred,  or  estimated  as  about  to  be  incurred: 

and  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the 

requirements  of  this  Act  have  been  duly  complied  with,  and 

that  the  persons  so  appointed  have  been  duly  appointed,  and 

that  the  amounts  therein  mentioned  have  been  incurred  or  are 

required. 

SJSmS'Dii  ®^"  "^^^  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 

dcfuit.  by  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Education  Department  to  be 

members  of  a  school  board,  including  such  remuneration  (if 
any)  as  the  Education  Department  mayassign  to  such  persons, 
shall,  together  with  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  board,  be  paid 
out  of  the  school  fund ;  and  any  deficiency  in  the  school  fiind 
may  be  raised  by  the  school  board  as  provided  by  this  Act ; 
and  where  the  Education  Department  have,  either  before  or 
after  the  payment  of  such  expenses,  certified  that  any  expenses 
have  been  incurred  by  a  school  board,  or  any  members 
appointed  by  them,  such  expenses  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  incurred,  and  to  have  been  properly  paid  out  of  the 
school  fund. 

Where  the  members  of  a  school  board  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Education  Department,  such  school  board  shall  not 
borrow  or  charge  the  school  fund  with  the  principal  and 
interest  of  any  loan  exceeding  such  amount  as  the  Education 
Department  certify  as  mentioned  in  this  Act  to  be  required. 
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66.  Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  ad^^. 
in  the  case  of  any  school  district  the  Bchool  boanl  for  such  Diuoiuiion  of 
district  are  in  default,  or  are  not  properly  perfonning  their 
duties  under  this  Act,  they  may  by  order  direct  that  the  then 
members  of  the  school  board  of  such  district  shall  vacate  their 
seats,  and  that  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  a  new  election ; 
and  after  the  date  fixed  by  any  such  order  the  then  members 
of  such  board  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated  their  seats, 
and  a  new  election  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
Education  Department  shall  take  the  same  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  such  election  as  if  it  were  the  first  election ; 
and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  such  first  election 
shall  apply  accordingly. 

The  Education  Department  shall  cause  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  every  year  a  special  report 
stating  the  cases  in  which  they  have  made  any  order  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  year,  and  their  reasons  for 
making  such  order. 

Returns  and  Inquiry. 

67.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  "t"™  iv  i«'J 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  or  in  the  case  of  the  metro- '"     ' "' 
polis  before  the  expiration  of  four  months  from  the  date  of 

the  election  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  every  local 
authority  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  subsequently  any  such 
local  authority  whenever  required  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, but  not  oftencr  than  once  in  eveiy  year,  shall  send  to 
the  Education  Department  a  return  containing  such  parti- 
culars with  respect  to  the  elementary  schools  and  children 
requiring  elementary  education  in  their  district  as  the  Educa- 
tion Department  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

68.  For  the  purpose  ofobtaining  such  returns  the  Education  Hodeoiobuia- 
Department  shall  draw  up  forms  and  supply  to  the  local  """"""^ 
authority  such  number  of  forms  as  may  be  required ;  and  the 
managers  or  principal  teacher  of  every  school  required  to  be 

included  in  any  such  return  shall  fill  up  the  form,  and  return 
the  aamc  to  the  local  authority  within  the  time  specied  in  that 
behalf  in  the  form. 

69.  The  returns  shall  be  made  in  the  metropolis  by  the  Ucii  nthoHiy 
school  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  in  boroughs  l^  the  "  ""^  ""™^ 
council,  and  in  every  parish  not  situated  in  a  borough  or  the 
metropolis  by  persona  appointed  for  the  purpose  or  by  the 
overseers  of  such  parish.    Where  a  school  board  is  formed 

under  this  Act,  the  returns  shall  be  made  by  such  school ,  ,  ^ 
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*-°'''=^  board  within  their  district,  instead  of  by  the  coandl,  peraoni 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  or  overseers  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  may  be  appointed  ai 
follows :  namely,  the  Education  Department  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  send  to  the  overseers  or  other  officers  who  have 
power  to  summon  a  vestry  in  such  parish  a  requisition  to 
summon,  and  such  overseers  or  other  officers  shall  summon, 
a  vestry  in  such  parish  for  the  purpose  of  this  section ;  and 
such  vestry  shall  appoint  two  or  more  persons  who  shall  be 
the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  returns  under  this 
Act. 

The  locaj  authority  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Edacatim 
Department,  employ  persons  to  assist  in  making  such  returns, 
and  may  pay  those  persons  such  remuneration  as  the  Treasury 
may  sanction.  That  remuneration  and  all  such  other  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authority  in  making  such 
returns  as  the  Treasury  may  sanction,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Education  Department. 

diJ&iSTo^ihS.      ^^"  "^  *"y  ''"^"'  authority  fail  to  make  the  returns  required 

^0  niike      under  this  Act,  the  Education  Department  may  appoint  any 

person  or  persons  to  make  such  returns,  and  the  person  or 

persons  so  appointed  shall  for  that  purpose  have  the  same 

powers  and  authorities  as  the  local  authority. 

inqoiiyijF  y\_  The  Education  Department  may  appoint  any  persons 

Education  DC-   to  act  as  Inspector  of  returns,  who  shall  proceed  to  inquire 

into  the  acuracy  and  completeness  of  any  one  or  more  returns 

made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  into  the  efficiency  and 

suitability  of  any  school  mentioned  in  any  such  return,  or 

which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  therein,  and  to  inspect 

and  examine  the  scholars  in  every  such  school.    Where  there 

is  no  return  the  inspector  shall  proceed  as  if  there  had  been 

a  defecUve  return. 

fo^t^'dw"""'     ^'^'  ^^  "'"  managers  or  teacher  of  any  school  refuse  or 
mmii  In-  neglect  to  fill  up  the  form  required  for  the  said  return,  or 

refuse  to  allow  the  inspector  to  inspect  the  schoolhouse  or 
examine  any  scholar,  or  examine  the  school  books  and 
registers,  or  make  copies  or  extracts  therefrom,  such  school 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  among  the  schools  giving 
efBcient  elementary  education  to  the  district. 

Public  Inquiry. 
Public  inqiiiiT.       73^  Where  a  public  inquiry  is  held  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect;  -,  , 
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(i.)  The  Education  Department  Bhall  appoint  some  person     a-d^jBjo. 

who  Bhall  proceed  to  hold  the  inquiry : 
(2.)  The  person  so  appointed  shall  for  that  purpose  hold  a 
sitting  or  sittings  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  district  to  which  the  subject 
of  inquiry  relates,  and  thereat  shall  hear,  receive,  and 
examine  any  evidence  and  information  ofTered,  and  hear 
and  inquire  into  any  objections  or  representations  made 
respecting  'the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  with  power  from 
time  to  time  to  adjourn  any  sitting. 

Notice  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the 
Education  Department  direct  of  every  such  sitting 
(except  an  adjourned  sitting)  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  holding  thereof: 
(3.)  The  person  so  appointed  shall  make  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  Education  Department  setting  forth  the  result  of 
the  inquiry,  and  stating  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
thereof,  and  his  reasons  for  such  opinion,  and  the 
objections  and  representations,  if  any,  made  on  the 
inquiiy,  and  his  opinion  thereon ;  and  the  Education 
Department  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  report  to  be 
deposited  with  the  school  board  (if  any),  or,  if  there  is 
none,  the  town  clerk  of  the  borough,  or  the  church- 
wardens or  overseers  of  the  parishes  to  which  the 
inquiryrclates,and  notice  of  suchdepositto  be  published: 
4.)  The  Education  Department  maymake  an  order  directing 
that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  inquiry  shall  be 
paid,  according  as  they  think  just,  either  by  the  district 
as  if  they  were  expenses  of  a  school  board,  or  by  the 
applicants  for  the  inquiry ;  and  such  costs  may  be 
recovered,  in  the  former  case,  as  a  debt  due  from  the 
school  board,  or,  if  there  Is  no  school  board,  as  a  debt 
due  from  the  rating  authority,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
applicants,  as  a  debt  due  jointly  and  severally  from 
them ;  and  the  Education  Department  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  before  ordering  the  inquiry  to  be  held,  require 
the  applicants  to  give  security  for  such  expenses,  and 
in  case  of  their  refusal  may  refuse  to  order  the  inquiry 
to  be  held. 

Aittndance  at  School. 

74.  Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Aitaattmdt 
approval  of  the  Education  Department,  make  bye-lawa  for  all  KtaooL  " 
OT  any  of  the  following  purposes : 
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(t.)  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  Issi 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  byelaws,  to  cause  such  children  (unlesi 
there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school : 
(2.)  Detennining  the  time  during  which  children  are  so  to 
attend  school ;    provided   that  no  such  byelaw   shall 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious 
observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or  shall 
require  anychild  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively 
set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body 
to  which  his  parent  belongs,  or  shall  be  contrary  to 
anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the  educa- 
tion of  children  employed  in  labour : 
(3.)  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent 
satiaiies  the  school  board  that  he  is  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  the  same : 
(4.)  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  byelaws  : 
(5.)  Revoking  or  altering  any  byelaw  previously  made. 
Provided  that  any  byelaw  under  this  section  requiring  a 
child  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
shall  provide  for  the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a  standard  of 
education  specified  in  such  byelaw.     Any  of  the  following 
reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse ;  namely, 
(t.)  That  the  child  ia  under  efficient  instruction  in  some 

other  manner : 
(2.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 

by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause  : 
(3.)  That  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  nrhich 
the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding 
three  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road 
from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as  the  bye-laws  may 
prescribe. 
The  school  board,  not  less  than  one  month  before  submitting 
any  bye-law  under  this  section  for  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  shall  deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed 
byelaws  at  their  office  for  inspection  by  any  ratepayer,  and 
supply  a  printed  copy  thereof  gratis  to  any  ratepayer,   and 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  deposit. 

The  Education  Department  before  approving  of  any  byelaws 
shall  be  satisfied  that  such  deposit  has  been  made  and  notice 
published,  and  shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the 
the  school  district  as  they  think  requisite.       ,  .  , 
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Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  byelaw  may  be  taken,  and  *p- '^ 
any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  byelaw  may  be  recovered,  in 
a  summary  manner ;  but  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach 
of  any  byelaw  shall  exceed  such  amount  as  with  the  costs  will 
amount  to  five  shillings  for  each  offence,  and  such  byelaws 
shall  not  come  into  operation  until  they  have  been  sanctioned 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  order  in  Council,  to 
-sanction  the  said  byelaws,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  have 
effect  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act. 

All  byelaws  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  under 
this  section  shall  be  set  out  jn  an  appendix  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Education  Department, 

Miicellaneous. 

75.  Where  any  school  or  any  endowment  of  a  school  was  JSjIJ^^j^"/ 
excepted  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  on  the  ground  "«■"•■ 
that  such  school  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  Act  in 

receipt  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  the  governing  body 
(as  defined  by  that  Act)  of  such  school  or  endowment  may 
frame  and  submit  to  the  Education  Department  a  scheme 
respecting  such  school  or  endowment. 

The  Education  Department  may  approve  such  scheme  with 
or  without  any  modifications  as  they  think  fit. 

The  same  powers  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  such 
scheme  as  may  be  exercised  by  means  of  any  scheme  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869;  and  such  scheme,  when 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  shall  have  effect  as  if 
it  were  a  scheme  made  under  that  Act. 

A  certificate  of  the  Education  Department  that  a  school  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  in 
receipt  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  fact  for  all  purposes. 

76.  Where  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  '"JJJJJj?"' 
not  provided  by  a  school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  ■'*'™''^'''- 

■  1  1,,  .'  ■,  ..  ■  ipcctor  not  one 

mspected  or  the  scholars  therem  exammed,  as  well  m  respect  ot  hm  Mijuiy'i 
of  religious  as  of  other  subjects,  by  an  inspector  4>ther  than  '"''"' 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  such  managers  may  fix  aday 
or  days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inspection 
or  examination. 

The  managers  shall,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  any 
day  so  fixed,  cause  public  notice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  and  notice  in  writing  of  such  day  to  be  conspicuously 
affixed  in  the  school.  ^--  1 

2Q  D,a„,zedbXTOOgle 
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A.D.  1870-         On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  be  practised, 

and  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  giv^n  at  any  time 

during  the  meeting  of  the  school,  but  any  scholar  who  hai 

been  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  any  religious  observance 

or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  requirad  to 

attend  the  school  on  any  such  day. 

P»ri«h  divided        77,  Where  a  parish  is  situated  partly  within  and    partly 

sfbLrjught.       without  a  borough,  the  part  situate  outside  of  the  borough 

shall  be  taken  to  be  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  as 

otherwise  expressly  mentioned,   a  parish  by  itself,  and  the 

ratepayers  thereof  may  meet  in  vestry  in  the  same  manner  in 

all  respects  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  ;  every 

such  meeting,  and  also  the  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  this 

Act  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  (the  ratepayers  of  which 

have  not  usually  met  in  vestry),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  vestry, 

and,  save  as  provided  by  this  Act,  be  subject  to  the  Act  of  the 

fifty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  chapter 

sixty-nine,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  and,  subject  as 

aforesaid,  shall  be  summoned  by  the  persons  and  in  the  mode 

prescribed  by  the  Education  Department ;  and  the  overseers 

of  the  whole  parish  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  overseers  of  any 

such  part  of  a  parish. 

Eduoiion  Dc-       78.  The  Education  Department  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 

KJSJ'toc'hSntr  The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1869,  be  deemed  to  be 

und^.Tilj"  persons  interested  in  any  elementaiy  school  to  which  those 

Vici.  c.  137,  ac.  ^(.(g  jj^  applicable,  and  the  endowment  thereof, 

Aueniinme  79.  The  rateable  value  of  any  parish  or  school  district  shall 

for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  the  rateable  value  as  stated 

in  the  valuation  lists,  if  any,  and  if  there  are  none,  then  as 

stated  in  the  rate  book  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  such 

parish  and  in  the  parishes  constituting  the  district ;  and  the 

overseers  and  other  persons   having  the   custody  of  audi 

valuation  lists  and  rate  book  shall,    when  required  by    the 

school  board,  produce  such  lists  and  rate  book  to  the  school 

board,  and  allow  the  school  board  and  any  person  appointed 

by  them  to  inspect  the  same,  and  take  copies  of  or  extracts 

therefrom. 

Modeofpuhiic*-     80.  Notices  and  other  matters   required   by  this  Act  to 

be  published  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be 

published, — 

(i.)  By  advertisement  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers 

circulating  in  the  district  or  place  to  which  such  notice 

relates : 

(2.)  By  causing  a  copy  of  such  notices  or  other  matter  to  be 

published  to  be  affixed,  during  not  less  than  tvrelve' 
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hours  in  the  day,  on  Sunday  on  or  near  the  principal      A-'''  '*?*■ 
doors  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  such  district  or 
place  to  which  notices  are  usually  affixed,  and  at  every 
other  place  in  such  district  or  place  at  which  notices 
are  usually  affixed. 

81.  Certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  orders,  precepts,  and  *'"Sb"'*''^ 
all  documents  required  by  this  Act  to  be  served  or  sent  may, 

unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be  served  and  sent  by 
post,  and  till  the  contrary  is  f  roved,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  and  received  respectively  at  the  time  when  the 
letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post ;  and  in  proving  such  service  or  sending  it  shall 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  letter  containing  the  certificate, 
notice,  requisition,  order,  precept,  or  document  was  prepaid, 
and  properly  addressed  and  put  into  the  post. 

82.  Certificates,  notices,   requisitions,   orders,   and    other  "tuit^'oinJ. 
documents  may  be  served  on  a  school   board  by  serving  the 

same  on  their  clerk,  or  by  sending  the  same  to  or  delivering 
the  same  at  the  ofRce  of  such  board. 

Certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  orders,  precepts,  and  other 
documents  may  be  in  writing  or  in  print,  or  partly  in  writing 
and  partly  in  print,  and  if  requiring  authentication  by  a  school 
board  may  be  signed  by  their  clerk. 

83.  All  orders,  minutes,  certificates,  notices,  requisitions,  Eviamceoi 
and  documents  of  the  Education  Department,  if  purporting  to  EdacaiioD ' 
be    signed    by  some  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the    •''•™°'" 
Education  Department,  shall,  until  the  contraiy  is  proved,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  so  signed  and  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  may  be  proved  by  the  production 

of  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

The  Documentary  Evidence  Act,  1868,  shall  apply  to  the 
Education  Department  in  like  manner  as  if  the  Education 
Department  were  mentioned  in  the  first  column  of  the  schedule 
to  that  Act,  and  any  member  of  the  Education  Department, 
or  any  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department,  were  mentioned  in  the  second  column  of  that 
schedule. 

84.  After  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  Effect  m 
any  order  or  requisition  of  the  Education  Department  under  i3ta!tioti 
this  Act  such  order  or  requisition  shall  be  presumed  to  have    """■""*• 
been  duly  made,  and  to  be  within  the  powers  of  this  Act,  and 

no  objection  to  the  legality  thereof  shall  be  entertained  in  any 
legal  proceeding  whatever.  _, 
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A-Djfeo.         85.  A  scliool  board  may  appear  in  all  legal  proceedings  by 

Anunsce  of    their  clerlt,  or  by  some  member  of  the  board  authorised  by  a. 

resolution  of  the  board ;  and  every  such  resolution  shall  appear 

upon  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  but  every 

such  resolution  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed 

in  any  legal  proceeding  to  appear  upon  such  minutes. 

iochcr  Md  hia       86.  The  provisions  of  the  School  Sites  Acts  with  respect  to 

""ovijftoni     xhe  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  schoolir.aster  or  schoolmistress, 

■Ku.  17  ud  ts  and  to  the  recovery  of  possession  of  any  premises  held  over  bj 

31.^        '        a  master  or  mistress  who  has  been  dismissed  or  ceased  to  hold 

office,  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  any  school  provided  by  a 

school  board,  and  of  any  master  or  mistress  of  such  school,  in 

the  same  manner  as  if  the  school  board  were  the  trustees  or 

managers  of  the  school  as  mentioned  in  those  Acts. 

inipMtCobi''       ®^'  ^v^O'  ratepayer  in  a  school  district  may  at  all  reason- 

»t^»thooi'     able  times,  without  payment,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and 

extracts  from  all  books  and  documents  belonging  to  or  under 

the  control  of  the  school  board  of  such  district. 

Any  person  who  hinders  a  ratepayer  from  so  inspecting  or 
taking  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any  book  or  document,  or 
demands  a  fee  for  allowing  him  so  to  do,  shall  be  liable,  on 
summaiy  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
for  each  offence, 
Pnuityror  88.  If  any  returning  officer,  clerk,  or  other  person  engaged 

Kci  num.        in  an  election  of  a  school  board  under  this  Act  wilfully  makes 
or  causes  to  be  made  an  incorrect  return  of  the  votes  given  at 
such  election,  every  such  offender  shall,  upon  summary  con- 
viction, be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifVy  pounds. 
PhuKj  on  89.  If  any  person  wilfully  personates  any  person  entitled  to 

vrt«"  vote  in  the  election  of  a  school  board  under  this  Act,  or  answcra 

falsely  any  question  put  to  him  in  voting  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  made  under  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  falsely 
assumes  to  act  in  the  name  or  on  the  behalf  of  any  person  so 
entitled  to  vote,  he  shall  be  liable,  on  summaiy  conviction,  for 
every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 
FcMii*  Tot  fort-      go.  If  any  person  knowingly  personate  and  falsely  assuAie 
i^raiing  piper  to  votc  in  the  name  of  any  person  entitled  to  vote  in  any 
Se%leci!ion?'     election  under  this  Act,  or  forge  or  in  any  way  falsifiy  any 
name  or  writing  in  any  paper  purporting  to  contain  the  vote  or 
votes  of  any  person  voting  in  any  such  election,  or  by  any 
contrivance  attempt  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  purposes  of  any 
such  election,  or  wilfully  contravene  any  regulation  made  by 
the  Education  Bepartment  under  the  second  schedule  to  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  election,  the  contravention  of  which  ii 
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expressed  to  involve  a  penalty,  the  person  so  oHending  shall     *-P- "?°. 
upon  summary  conviction  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  fifty  pounds,   and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

91.  Any  person  who  at  the  election  of  any  member  of  a  Comipi 
school  board  or  any  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  such 
election  is  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  shall,  on  conviction,  for 
each  offence  be  liable  to  a  penaltynot  exceeding  two  pounds,  and 

be  disqualified  for  the  teim  of  six  years  after  such  election 
from  exercising  any  franchise  at  any  election  under  this  Act, 
or  at  any  municipal  or  parliamentary  election. 

The  term  corrupt  practices  in  this  section  includes  all 
bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence  which  under  any  Act 
relating  to  a  parliamentary  election  renders  such  election  void. 

92.  Any  penalty  and  any  money  which  under  this  Act  is  Recomirof 
recoverable  summarily,  and  all  proceedings  under  this   Act 

which  may  be  taken  in  a  summaiy  manner,  may  be  recovered 

and  taken  before  two  justices  in  manner  directed  by  an  Act  of 

the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of 

Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "  An  Act"*"Vi«.c. 

"  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the 

"  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with 

*'  respect  to  summaiy  convictions  and  orders,"  and  the  Acts 

amending  the  same. 

93.  In  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Oxford,  the  provisions  of  Pm™™Mii> 
this  Act  relating  to  boroughs  shall  be  construed  as  if  the  local 

board  were  therein  mentioned  instead  of  the  council ;  if  a  school 
board  is  formed  in  the  borough  of  Oxford,  one-third  of  the 
school  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  or 
the  colleges  and  halls  therein,  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Education  Department  by  an  order  made  under 
the  power  contained  in  the  second  schedule  of  this  Act. 

94.  The  Schedules  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  tlie  same  force  as  ^et  of 
if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  the  Acts  mentioned  in 

the  fourth  schedule  to  this  Act  may  be  cited  in  the  manner  in 
that  schedule  mentioned. 

95.  Every  school  board  shall  make  such  report  and  returns  ^SSTJiSii 
and  give  such  information  to  the  Education  Department  as  the 
department  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(II.)  Parliamentary  Grant. 

96.  After  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  J^^'^ISE^ 
hundred  and  seventy-one  no  pariiamentaiy  grant  shall  be  made  J{J2I?*S; 
to  any  elementary  school  which  is  not  a  public  elementaiy 

school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  1^     -ib  OooqIc 
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*-°-  '^  No  parliamentary  grant  shall  be  made  in  aid  of  building, 

enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up  any  elementary  school, 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed,  and  containing 
the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department  for 
enabhng  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the 
Education  Department  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

CoDditioni  of  97.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
muutrgrut  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentaiy  grant  shaJl 
be  those  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  force  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  amongst  other 
matters  provide  that  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one — 

(i.)  Such   grant   shall   not    be   made   in   respect    of    any 

instruction  in  religious  subjects  : 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of 
the  school  for  that  year  which  was  derived  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  from  school  fees,  and  from  any 
sources  other  than  the  parliamentary  grant ; 
but  such  conditions  shall  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be 
in  connexion  with  a  religious  denomination,  or  that  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school,  and  shall  not  give  any 
preference  or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board  : 

Provided  that  where  the  school  board  satisfy  the  Education 
Department  that  in  any  year  ending  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September  the  sum  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  school  board  of  any  school  district,  and  actually 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  such  board  by  the  rating  authority, 
amounted  to  a  sum  which  would  have  been  raised  by  a  rate 
of  threepence  ki  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  such 
district,  and  any  such  rate  would  have  produced  less  than 
twenty  pounds,  or  less  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
child  of  the  number  of  children  in- average  attendance  at  the 
public  elementary  schools  provided  by  such  school  board,  such 
school  board  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
provided  by  them,  to  such  further  sum  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament  as,  when  added  to  the  sum  actually  so  paid  by 
the  rating  authority,  would,  as  the  case  may  be,  make  up  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  or  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  each  such  child,  but  no  attendance  shall  be 
reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  such  average  attend- 
ance unless  it  is  an  attendance  as  defined  in  the  said  minutes: 
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Provided  that  no  such  minute  of  the  Education  Department     *-P-'^ 
not  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  force  until  it  has  lain  for  not  less  than  one 
month  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

98.  If  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is  situate  in  the  f^^^  ote"ot 
district  of  a  school  board  acting  under  this  Act,  and  is  not  ichooii. 
previously    in    receipt    of    an    annual    parlianientaiy   grant, 
whether  such  managers  are  a  school  board  or  not,  apply  to 

the  Education  Department  for  a  parliamentary  grant,  the 
Education  Department  may,  if  they  think  that  such  school  is 
unnecessary,  refuse  such  application. 

The  Education  Department  shall  cause  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  eveiy  year  a  special  report 
stating  the  cases  in  which  they  have  refused  a  grant  under 
this  section  duiing  the  preceding  year,  and  their  reasons  for 
each  such  refusal. 

99.  The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  shall  have  FoiiMfof»e»i<iiii» 
power  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  mcDiuy  (twti. 
to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  not- 
withstanding  any    provision    contained    in    any   instrument 
regulating  the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school,  and  to 

apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

Report. 

100.  The  Education  Department  shall  in  every  year  cause  AnnminportoJ 
to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  of  their  Dcpiruocat. 
proceedings  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year. 
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SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

First  Part. 

Rules  respecting  Election  and  Retirement  of  Members  of  a 

School  Board. 

1.  The  election  of  a  school  board  shall  be  held  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Education  Department  may  from  time  to  time  by  order 
prescribe,  and  the  Education  Department  may  by  order  appoint 
or  direct  the  appointment  of  any  officers  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  and  do  all  other  necessary  things 
preliminary  or  incidental  to  such  election  :  Provided,  that  any 
poll  shall  be  taken  in  the  metropolis  in  like  manner  as  a  poll 
is  taken  under  "The  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,"  and 
shall  be  taken  in  any  other  district  in  like  m^ner  as  a  poll  of 
burgesses  or  ratepayers  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  usually  taken 
in  such  district. 

2.  The  expenses  of  the  election  and  taking  the  poll  in  any 
district  other  than  tho  metropolis  shall  be  paid  by  the  school 
board  out  of  the  school  fund. 

3.  An  order  made  by  the  Education  Department  under  the 
power  contained  in  this  part  of  this  schedule  shall,  as  regards 
any  election  held  before  the  first  day  of  September  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  powers  of  this  schedule,  and  to  have  been  duly 
made  and  have  effect  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  this  schedule, 
but  shall  not  be  of  any  force  as  regards  any  election  after  the 
said  date  unless  it  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

4.  Any  such  order  so  far  as  relates  to  the  metropolis  shall 
supersede  any  provisions  contained  in  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
election  of  common  councilmen,  and  in  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

5.  If  from  any  cause  no  members  are  elected  at  the  time  at 
which  they  ought  to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 
then— 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  the  first  election  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  appoint  another  day  for  the  election,  or  may 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  school  board  in  default : 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  a  triennial  election  the  retiring  members, 
or  so  many  as  are  willing  to  serve,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  re-elected,  or,  if  all  the  retiring  members  refuse  to 
serve,  the  Education  Department  may  appoint  another 
day  for  the  election,  or  may  proceed  as  in'  the  case  of 
a  school  board  in  default. 
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A^^o.  6_  If  an  insufficient  number  of  members  are  elected,  or  if,  in 
the  case  of  no  members  being  elected,  some  of  the  retiring 
members  are  and  some  are  not  willing  to  serve,  the  schocJ 
board,  so  far  as  it  is  constituted,  shall  elect  a  person  to  fill  each 
vacancy. 

7.  No  election  under  this  Act  shall  be  questioned  on  the 
ground  of  the  title  of  the  returning  officer,  or  any  person 
presiding  at  the  poll,  or  any  officer  connected  with  the  election. 

8.  Notice  of  the  election  of  a  person  to  be  a  member  of  the 
school  board  shall  be  sent  to  that  person  by  the  returning  officer: 
in  the  case  of  the  first  election  such  notice  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  summons  to  attend  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  school  board 
at  the  prescribed  time. 

9.  The  day  for  the  triennial  retirement  of  members  shall  be 
the  prescribed  day. 

10.  The  first  members  shall  retire  from  office  on  the  day  for 
retirement  which  comes  next  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  election. 

11.  Members  chosen  to  fill  the  offices  of  retiring  membets 
shall  come  into  office  on  the  day  for  retirement,  and  shall  hold 
office  for  three  years  only. 

12.  Any  person  who  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  schotrf 
board  shall,  unless  disqualified  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  re- 
el igible. 

13.  A  member  of  the  school  board  may  resign  on  giving  to 
the  board  one  month's  previous  notice  in  writing  of  his  inten- 
tion so  to  do. 

14.  If  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during 
six  successive  months  from  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except 
from  temporary  illness  or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the 
board,  or  is  punished  with  imprisonment  for  any  crime,  or  is 
adjuged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  composition  or  arrangement 
with  his  creditors,  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall  thereupon  be  vacant. 

15.  If  any  casual  vacancy  in  office  occurs  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, disqualification,  or  otherwise,  an  election  shall  be  held  in 
manner  directed  by  an  order  made  under  the  power  contained 
in  this  part  of  this  schedule. 

16.  If  by  any  means  the  number  of  members  of  a  school 
bpard  is  reduced  to  less  than  the  number  required  for  a  quorum, 
the  Education  Department  may  proceed  as  if  such  board  were 
a  board  in  default,  or  may  direct  an  election  to  be  held  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  manner  directed  by  an  order  made  under 
the  power  contained  in  this  part  of  this  schedule. 
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17.  The  member  chosen  to  fill  up  a  casual  vacancy  shall     a.p-  '6y- 
retain  his  office  so  long  only  as  the  vacating  member  would 

have  retained  the  same  if  no  vacancy  had  occurred. 

18.  If  the  number  of  the  board  is  reduced  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  chairman  of  the  board  shall  at 
some  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  such  reduction,  deter* 
mine  by  ballot  on  the  members  who  shall  retire,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  board  to  the  number  to  which  it  is 
so  reduced. 

19.  The  term  "  prescribed  "  in  this  schedule  means  prescribed 
by  some  minute  or  order  of  the  Education  Department. 


Skcond  Pari. 
Rules  respecting  Resolutions  for  Applicnlion  for  School  Board. 

1.  The  meeting  of  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  passing  such 
a  resolution  shall  be  summoned  in  the  manner  in  which  a 
meeting  of  the  council  is  ordinarily  summoned,  and  the 
resolution  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  persons  who  would  elect  the 
school  board  shall  be  passed  in  like  manner  as  near  as  may  be 
as  that  in  which  a  member  of  the  school  board  is  elected,  with 
such  necessary  modifications  as  may  be  contained  in  any  order 
made  under  the  powers  of  the  first  part  of  this  schedule,  and 
such  powers  shall  extend  to  the  passing  of  the  resolution  in 
like  manner  as  it  were  an  election,  but  the  expenses  incurred 
with  reference  to  such  a  resolution  shall  be  paid  by  the  over- 
seers out  of  the  poor  rate. 

3.  If  a  resolution  is  rejected,  the  resolution  shall  not  be 
again  proposed  until  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  such  rejection. 


Third  Part. 
Rules  for  Election  of  School  Board  in  Metropolis. 

I.  If  any  person  be  returned  for  more  than  one  division  he 
shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  school  board  after 
such  election,  signify  in  writing  to  the  board  his  decision  as/    , 
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A.P.  i»?o.  to  ti,e  division  which  he  may  desire  to  represent  on  lodi 
return,  and  if  he  fails  so  to  do  the  school  board  shall  decide 
the  division  which  he  shall  represent ;  and  upon  any  sud 
decision  the  office  of  member  for  the  other  division  shall  be 
deemed  vacant.  Such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  an  election 
to  be  held  in  manner  directed  by  an  order  made  under  the 
power  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  schedule. 

2.  The  provisions  in  the  first  part  of  t^is  schedule  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  school  board  in  the  metropolis, 

3.  The  provisions  in  the  first  part  of  this  schedule  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  no  members  beinf 
elected  for  a  school  district  shall  not  only  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis,  but  shall  apply  to  the  case  of  no  mcmben 
being  elected  for  any  particular  division,  with  this  qualification, 
that  the  Education  Department  shall  not  proceed  as  in  the 
case  of  a  school  board  in  default,  but  may  direct  that  person! 
may  be  elected  by  the  school  board  to  be  members  for  such 
division. 

4.  In  the  places  named  in  schedule  (C.)  to  the  "  Metropolii 
Management  Act,  1855,"  the  expenses  of  the  election  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  such  rate,  or  any  increase  of  the 
rate,  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose. 

5.  The  day  for  the  retirement  of  members  from  office  shaO 
be  the  first  day  of  December. 

6.  Any  casual  election  shall  be  held  on  the  day  fixed  by  the 
school  board,  and  shall  be  an  election  for  the  division  a  mem- 
ber for  which  has  created  the  vacancy. 

7.  If  any  vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  school  board  the 
election  shall  be  by  the  whole  school  board. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE. 


Proceedings  0/  School  Board. 

I.  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  such  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  summoning,  notice,  place,  management,  and  adjournment 
of  such  meetings,  and  generally  with  respect  to  die  tni)sactioD 
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and  management  of  business,  including  the  quorum  at  meet-     ap-  is?». 
ings  of  the  board,  as  they  think  fit,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(a.)  The  first  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday 
after  the  election  of  the  board,  and  if  not  held  on  that 
day  shall  be  held  on  some  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Education  Department: 

(6.)  Not  less  than  one  ordinary  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
each  month ;  one  meeting  shall  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  after  every  triennial  election  of  members : 

{c.)  An  extraordinaiy  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time  on 

the  written  requisition  of  three  members  of  the  board 

addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  board : 
(d.)  The  quorum  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  shall  consist  of 

not  less  than  three  members,  and  in  the  case  of  the 

metropolis  not  less  than  nine  members : 

(e.)  Every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  on  that  question : 

(/.)  The  names  of  the  members  present,  as  well  as  of  those 
voting  upon  each  question,  shall  be  recorded  : 

(g-.)  No  business  involving  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of 
a  teacher,  any  new  expense,  or  any  paynjent  (except  the 
ordinary  periodical  payments),  or  any  business  which 
under  this  Act  requires  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  shall  be  transacted  unless  notice  in  writing 
of  such  business  has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
board  seven  days  at  least  before  the  meeting. 

2.  The  board  shall  at  their  first  meeting,  and  afterwards 
from  time  to  time  at  their  fir^t  meeting  after  each  triennial 
election,  appoint  some  person  to  be  chairman,  and  one  other 
person  to  be  vice-chairman,  for  the  three  years  for  which  the 
board  hold  office. 

3.  If  any  casual  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  the  board  shall,  as  soon  as  they  conveniently 
can  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy,  choose  one  of  their 
members  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  eveiy  such  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  so  elected  as  last  aforesaid  shall  continue  in 
office  so  long  only  as  the  person  in  whose  place  he  may  be  80 
elected  would  have  been  entitled  to  continue  if  such  vacancy 

had  not  happened.  ^    ib.Gooylc 
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4.  If  at  any  meeting  the  chairman  is  not  present  at  the  . 
time  appointed  for  holding  the  same  the  vice-chairman  shaD 
be  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  if  neither  the  chairmu  ', 
nor  vice-chairman  shall  be  present  then  the  members  presen  | 
shall  choose  some  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman  of  sudi  | 
meeting. 

5.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any  meeting  the  chair    '. 
man  for  the  time  being  of  such  meeting  shall  have  a  second  or 
casting  vote. 

6.  All  orders  of  the  board  for  payment  of  money,  and  aD  ' 
precepts  issued  by  the  board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dnij 
executed  if  signed  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  board 
authorised  to  sign  them  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  and 
countersigned  by  the  clerk ;  but  in  any  legal  proceeding  d 
shall  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  tht 
members  signing  any  such  order  of  precept  were  authorised  id 
sign  them. 

7.  The  appointment  of  any  officer  of  the  board  may  be  made 
by  a  minute  of  the  board,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk  (if  any)  of  the  board, 
and  any  appointment  so  made  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  were 
made  under  the  seal  of  the  board. 

8.  Precepts  of  the  board  may  be  in  the  form  given  at  the 
end  of  this  schedule. 


Proceedings  of  Managers  appointed  by  a  School  Board. 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  Ii 
no  such  chairman  is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not 
present  at  the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  same,  the  mem- 
bers present  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman 
of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  adjourn  as 
they  think  proper.  The  quorum  of  the  managers  shall  consist 
of  such  number  of  members  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if  no  number  be 
prescribed,  of  three  members.  Every  question  at  a  meeting 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  memben 
present  and  voting  on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal 
division  of  votes  the  chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting 
vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  in  their  number.  , 
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Farm  0/ Precept. 
School  district  of  to  wit. 

To  the  council  [or  overseers,  ^.]  of  the  borough  [or  parish] 
of  .    These  are  to  require  you,  the  council 

[or  overseers]  of  the  borough  [or  parish]  of  , 

from  and  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  your  treasurer  [or 
your  hands],  to  pay  on  or  before  the  day  of 

into  the  hands  of  A.B.,  treasurer  of  the  school  board  of  the 
said  district,  the  sum  of  being  the  amount 

required  for  the  expenses  of  the  said  school  board  up  to  the 
of  i3       ;  and  if  there  are  no  moneys 

in  the  hands  of  your  treasurer  [or  your  hands]  to  raise  the 
same  by  means  of  a  rate. 

(Signed)        CD. ,1  Members  of  the  school  board  of  the 
E.F.,]        district  of 
G.H.,  clerk  of  the  said  school  board. 
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FOURTH   SCHEDULE. 


School  Sites  Acts. 

The  following  Acts  may  be  cited  together  as  "The  School  Sites 
Acts,  1841  to  1851." 


Year  aod  Chapter  of 


4  &  5  Vict.  c.  38. 


7  &  8  Vict.  c.  37. 


i  &  13  Vict.  c.  49. 


14  &  15  Vict.  c.  24. 


An  Act  to  afford  further  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  and  endow- 
ment of  sites  for  schools. 

An  Act  to  secure  the  terms  on 
which  grants  arc  made  by 
Her  Majesty  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor;  and  to 
explain  the  Act  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
for  the  conveyance  of  sites  for 
schools. 

An  Act  to  extend  and  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the 
granting  of  sites  for  schools. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the 
granting  of  sites  for  schools. 


The   School    Sites 
Act,  1841. 


The   School    Sites 
Act,  1844. 


The   School    Sites 
Act,  1849. 


The  School    Sites 
Act,  1851. 


FIFTH   SCHEDULE. 
Divisions   of  Metropolis. 


Name  of  Division. 


Name  of  Diviaion. 


Marylebone. 
Finsbury. 
Lambeth. 
Tower  Hamlets. 
Hackney. 


Westminster. 

Southwark. 

City. 

Chelsea. 

Greenwich. 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  on  the  27th 
day  of  October,  1870,  their  Lordships  read  and 
approved  the  following  Order  regulating  the  first 
election  of  the  School  Board  for  London : — 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  in  them 
vested  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  of 
every  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  do  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows: — 

I.  The  first  election  of  members  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  39th  day  of  November, 
1870. 

Notice  of  Election. 
a.  On  or  before  Monday,  the  14th  day  of  November,  the 
deputy  returning  officer  of  each  division  shall  in  each  parish, 
or,  if  the  parish  be  be  divided  into  wards,  in  each  parish  ward, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  City  division  in  each  City  ward  of  the 
division,  publish  such  notice  of  election  as  is  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

3.  The  notice  shall  specify  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  for  the  division,  with  the  day  appointed  for  the  elec- 
tion — viz.,  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  November — and  shall 
also  specify  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the  nomination  papers 
hereina^er  mentioned,  and  of  such  other  notices  or  papers  as 
the  deputy  returning  officer  may  specify.  The  notice  may  be 
in  the  form  annexed  to  this  order. 

Nomination  and  Withdrawal  op  Candidates. 

4.  After  publication  of  the  said  notice  of  election,  but  not 
later  than  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  November,  any  person 
may  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  any  division  by  a  nomi- 
nation paper  stating  the  division  for  which  the  candidate  is 
nominated,  and  his  Christian  name,  surname,  place  of  abode, 

and  description.     Such  nomination  paper  shall  be  subscribe^t^^Qgl^' 
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(in  the  case  of  the  City  division)  by  two  persons  entitled  to 
vote  for  common  councilmen,  and  (in  the  case  of  any  other 
division)  by  two  ratepayers  of  such  division,  and  shall  be  sent 
to  or  delivered  at  the  place  appointed  as  aforesaid.  In  either 
case  the  subscribers  shall  add  their  places  of  abode  and 
descriptions,  and  the  premises  in  the  division  for  which  they 
are  respectively  rated.  The  deputy  returning  officer  shaO 
forthwith  send  notice  of  such  nomination  to  each  candidate. 

5-  No  nomination  paper  shall  be  received  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  November,  and 
no  person  shall  be  a  candidate  unless  he  has  been  nominated 
within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

6.  On  or  before  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  November,  the 
names,  places  of  abode,  and  descriptions  of  the  several  can- 
-didates  nominated  for  each  division  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
advertised  by  the  several  deputy  returning  officers  in  one  or 
more  of  the  newspapers  circulating  in  their  respective  divisions. 

7.  On  or  before  Wednesday,  the  23rd  day  of  November, 
any  candidate  for  a  division  may  be  withdrawn  by  delivering 
to  the  deputy  returning  officer  of  such  division,  or  at  such 
place  as  he  may  appoint,  a  notice  of  such  withdrawal  signed 
by  the  candidate.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  delivered  or 
received  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Election. 

8.  If,  after  four  o'clock  of  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, no  more  persons  remain  as  candidates  for  a  division  than 
there  are  members  to  be  elected  for  such  division,  the  deputy 
returning  officer  for  the  division  shall  certify  the  same  to  the 
returning  officer,  and  such  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

9.  If,  after  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  day  of 
November,  more  persons  remain  as  candidates  for  a  division 
than  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  the  deputy  returning 
officer  for  such  division  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  each 
parish,  parish  ward,  or  City  ward  of  the  division,  the  names 
-of  such  candidates,  and  give  notice  that  a  poll  will  be  taken 
■on  Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  November,  between  the  hours  of 
«ight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  after- 


POLLING   PLACES. 

10.   The  deputy   returning  officer  for  each  division  shall 
determine  the  number  and  situation  of  the  poUiqg  places  for 

:   Gooolc 
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his  divieion,  and  shall  publish  the  same  in  each  parish,  parish 
ward,  or  City  ward  of  such  division  not  later  than  Friday,  the 
25th  day  of  November.  The  deputy  returning  officer  shall 
appoint  one  polling  place  at  least  for  each  ward,  unless,  in  his 
opinion,  it  be  c!eariy  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  deputy 
returning  officer  of  the  division  within  which  any  place  men- 
tioned in  Schedule  C  to  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  is  situate,  shall  appoint  a  convenient  polling  place  for 
eveiy  such  place,  unless,  in  his  opinion,  it  be  clearly  unncessary 
to  do  30.  No  public-house  shall  be  used  as  a  polling-placCf 
or  for  the  purposes  of  an  election. 

11.  The  deputy  returning  officer  of  each  division,  or  some 
person  or  persons  appointed  by  him,  in  writing,  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  preside  at  each  polling  place  within  his  division, 
provided  that  only  one  person  shall  preside  at  the  same  time. 

Persons  Entitled  to  Vote. 

12.  The  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  be  elected  for  the  City  division  shall  be  the 
same  persons  as  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  case  of  an  elec* 
tion  of  Common  Councilmen  for  the  City. 

13.  The  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  be  elected  for  the  divisions  other  than  the 
City  shall  be  the  ratepayers  as  defined  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  places  mentioned  in  Schedule  C  to 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  any  person  assessed 
or  liable  to  the  last  rate,  or  contribution  in  the  nature  of  a 
rate,  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  any  such  place  as  afore- 
said under  the  said  last-mentioned.  Act  and  the  Acts  amending 
the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members 
for  the  division  within  which  such  place  or  any  part  thereof  is 
situated. 

Place  of  Voting. 

15.  Each  voter  shall  give  his  vote  in  the  place,  parish, 
parish  ward,  or  City  ward  in  which  the  property  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  vote  is  situate,  and  if  it  is  situate  in 
more  than  one  place,  parish,  or  ward  within  the  same  division, 
he  shall  vote  in  such  place,  parish,  or  ward  as  he  selects. 
If  there  be  any  ward  or  place  for  which  no  separate  polling- 
place  is  appointed,  the  voter  shall  give  his  vote  at  the  polling- 
place  appointed  bytbe  deputy  retuming  officerforthepurnose.       ■ 
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Poll  Outsidb  the  City. 
i6.  The  six  regulations  following — viz.,  17,  18,  19,  20,21, 
aa — shall  apply  to  the  divisions  other  than  the  City  division. 

17.  The  deputy  returning  officer  and  the  several  candi- 
dates nominated  for  each  division,  or  persons  authorised  by 
such  candidates  in  writing,  to  act  as  their  respective  deputies, 
shall  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  some  day  not 
later  than  the  28th  day  of  November,  and  at  some  convenient 
place  within  the  division  to  be  appointed  by  the  deputy  return- 
ing officer ;  and  the  majority  of  the  candidates  present,  or 
their  deputies,  shall  appoint  two  persons  to  act  as  inspector 
of  votes  at  each  polling  place.  Two  clear  days'  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sent  to  each 
candidate.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  candidates,  or  their 
deputies,  cannot  agree  upon  any  two  persons  to  act  as  afore- 
said, the  deputy  returning  officer  shall  determine  the  persons 
to  be  appointed. 

18.  The  poll  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  on  Tuesday,  the  29th 
day  of  November,  and  shall  commence  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  close  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
polling  shall  take  place  in  a  convenient  place  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  which  shall  be  furnished  with  balloting  boxes, 
and  so  arranged  by  the  deputy  returning  oilicer  that  the  several 
voters  may  have  the  means  of  filling  up  the  voting-paper 
hereinafter  mentioned  without  being  overlooked. 

19.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  polling  place 
except  the  deputy  returning  officer,  or  the  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  him  to  preside,  the  inspectors  of  votes,  and  so 
many  voters  as  may  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  voting. 
The  deputy  returning  officer,  or  the  person  presiding  at  the 
poll,  may  also,  at  his  discretion,  admit  such  of  the  rate  collec- 
tors, or  persons  appointed  by  them,  as  may  in  his  opinion  be 
necessaiy,  who  shall  attend,  with  the  rate-books  belonging  to 
their  respective  parishes,  to  assist  in  ascertaining  that  the 
persons  presenting  themselves  to  vote  are  persons  rated  in  the 
parish,  or  the  respective  wards  thereof.  No  voter  shall  on  any 
pretence  remain  in  the  polling  place  after  having  voted. 

20.  The  polling  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: — I.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  poll  the  person 
presiding  at  the  poll  and  the  inspectors  shall  ascertain  that 
the  balloting  boxes  are  empty.  2.  The  person  for  the  time 
being  presiding  at  the  poll  shall  ascertain  that  the  person 
claiming  to  vote  is  enritled  so  to  do,  and  his  decision  as  to  any 
such  claim  shall  be  final.  3.  The  person  presiding  at  the  poll 
shall  hand  to  the  person  whose  claim  to  vote  has  been^ascsr- 
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tained  a  voting-paper  (to  be  provided  by  the  deputy  returning 
officer),  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates  printed  in 
alphabetical  order  and  in  the  form  following : — 

Official  Voting  Paper. 


Kiiption  of  Candidau. 

Number  of  Votea  (if  any)  given 
toeach  Candidate  must  be  en- 
tered opposite  his  Name. 

c 

D 

E 

"  N.B. — The  voter  has votes,  all  or  some  of  which  he 

may  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he  pleases.  If  any- 
thing but  the  number  of  votes  given  is  written  on  this  paper, 
or  if  any  other  paper  than  this  is  used,  the  votes  are  not  counted." 
4.  The  voter  shall  take  the  official  voting-paper  to  the  place 
appointed  for  them,  fill  it  up  with  the  number  of  votes  he  gives 
to  each  candidate,  and  then  fold  up  and  deposit  the  said  paper 
and  no  other  in  a  balloting  box.  5.  The  deputy  returning 
ofiicer  shall,  at  each  polling  place,  appoint  one  or  more  persons 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fill  up  a  voting-paper  for  any  voter 
who  declares  himself  unable  to  do  so. 

21.  The  balloting  boxes  shall  be  closed  at  eight  o'clock. 
On  the  poll  being  closed  the  person  presiding  as  aforesaid  and 
the  inspectors  at  each  polling  place  shall  forthwith  proceed  to 
examine  the  said  votes,  and,  if  necessary,  shall  continue  the 
examination  by  adjournments  from  day  to  day  until  they  have 
decided  the  number  of  votes  which  have  been  given  to  each 
candidate.  If  the  inspectors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
validity  or  effect  of  any  voting-paper,  the  presiding  officer 
Bhall  determine  the  same;  and  his  decision  shall  be  final.  In 
case  of  an  adjournment  the  inspectors  shall  take  measures 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  balloting  boxes  and  voting- papers. 

22.  The  person  presiding  as  aforesaid  and  the  inspectors 
at  each  polling  place  shall  certify  to  the  deputy  returning 
ofiicer  for  the  division  the  number  of  votes  which  have  been 
given  to  each  candidate  at  the  polling  place,  and  the  deputy 
returning  officer  shall  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  given  to 
each  candidate  in  the  division,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
certify  the  same  to  the  returning  officer. 
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Poll  within  City  Divisiok. 

23.  The  six  following  regulations — viz.,  04,  25,  26,  27, 
38,  29 — shall  apply  only  to  the  City  division : — 

24.  The  poll  shall  be  taken  by  each  voter  delivering  to 
the  person  presiding  at  the  polling  place,  or  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  him,  an  official  voting-paper  in  the  form  herein- 
before described,  except  that  such  voting-paper  shall,  before 
delivery,  be  signed  with  the  name  of  the  voter,  and  contain 
the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or  other  place  in  which  the  pro- 
perty for  which  he  claims  to  vote  is  situated.  The  deputy 
returning  officer  shall  provide  so  many  voting-papers  as  may 
be  required,  and  shall  appoint  one  or  more  peraons  at  each 
polling  place  to  fill  up  a  voting-paper  for  any  voter  who  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  do  so.  No  voting-paper  shall  be 
received  unless  it  be  one  supplied  by  the  dcputyretuming  officer. 

25.  The  person  presiding  at  the  poll  may,  and  if  required 
by  any  two  voters  shall,  put  to  any  voter  at  the  time  of  his 
voting,  but  not  afterwards,  the  following  questions,  or  one  of 
them,  but  no  other: — i.  Are  you  the  person  whose  name  is 
signed  as  A.  B.  to  the  voting-paper  now  delivered  in  by  you  ? 
2.  Are  you  the  person  whose  name  appears  as  A.  B.  on  the 
list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Common 
Councilmen  for  the  City  J  3.  Have  you  already  voted  at  the 
present  election  for  this  division  7  And  no  person  required  to 
answer  any  of  the  said  questions  shall  be  permitted  or  quali- 
fied to  vote  until  he  has  answered  the  same. 

26.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  person  presiding  at  the 
poll  shall,  if  he  is  not  the  deputy  returning  ofRcer,  as  soon  as 
possible,  transmit  the  voting-papers  to  the  deputy  returning 
officer  of  the  City  division. 

27.  The  deputy  returning  officer  shall  forthwith  proceed 
to  examine  the  said  voting- papers,  and,  if  necessary,  shall  con- 
tinue the  examination  by  adjournment  until  he  has  decided  upon 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  each  candidate ;  and  the  deputy 
returning  officer  shall  determine  any  question  arising  on  such 
examination,  including  the  validity  of  any  voting-paper  or 
otherwise,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

28.  Every  candidate,  or  some  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  him  under  his  hand,  may  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  voting-papers,  but  he  must  not  interfere  with  the  deputy 
returning  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  provided 
that  only  one  person  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  present 
at  the  same  time. 

29.  The  deputy  returning  officer  shall  ascertain  the  number 
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of  votes  given  for  each  candidate,  and  shall,  aa  soon  as  may 
be,  certify  the  same  to  the  returning  officer.' 

Declaration  of  Result. 

30.  The    returning  officer  shall  ascertaii\  the    candidates    . 
who  have  obtained  the  largest  numl>er  of  votes  in  any  division, 
and  such  candidates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected ;  and,  in 
case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  returning  ofhcer  shall  deter- 
mine by  lot  the  persons  to  be  elected. 

31.  The  returning  officer  shall  publish  notice  of  the  result 
of  the  poll  in  the  several  divisions,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the  School  Board,  and 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  such  notice  and  list  to  the 
Education  Department. 

Expenses. 

32.  The  expenses  incident  to  the  election  shall  be  ascer< 
tained  and  determined  by  the  returning  officer,  who  shall 
apportion  the  amount  to  be  borne  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1870,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of 
such  parts  as  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  then  last  pre- 
ceding rate  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  and 
the  several  rating  authorities  as  described  in  the  same  schedule 
shall  pay  out  of  the  respective  local  rates  mentioned  therein, 
and  which  rates,  or  any  increase  therein,  may  be  levied  for 
that  purpose,  the  several  amounts  so  apportioned  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  returning  officer  shall  by  precept 
direct,  and  for  obtaining  payment  of  the  amount  specified  in 
any  such  precept,  the  returning  officer  shall  have  the  like 
powers  as  the  School  Board  under  section  37  of  the  said  Act. 

General. 

33.  Notices  and  other  matters  required  by  these  regulations 
to  be  published  shall  be  published  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  26th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1865, 
and  in  such  other  manner  as  is  usually  adopted  in  elections  of 
vestrymen  in  the  metropolis. 

34.  The  several  sections  of  the  Acts  mentioned  In  the 
37th  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  superseded  or  modified  by  this  order, 
apply  to  the  said  first  election. 

35.  Words  used  in  this  order  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  context,  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  same  words 
used  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

F.  R.  Sandford,  Secretaiy.., 
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FORM  OF  NOTICE. 
Election  of  School  Board  for  London. 

CITTf    of    LONDON     DIVISION,    OR    [DIVISION   OP   ] 

Notice  IB  hereby  given  that — 

1.  The  first  election  of  the  nieinbera  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  will  take  place  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1870. 

2.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  members  of 
the  School  Board  by  this  division  is — . 

3.  [In  the  case  of  city  division]  any  two   persons   entitled 

to  vote  for  common  councilmen [In  the  case  of  any 

Other  division]  any  two  ratepayers  of  the  division may 

nominate  any  person  whatever  as  a  candidate  for  the  division 
by  a  nomination  paper  containing  the  Christian  name,  sur- 
name, place  of  abode,  and  description  of  the  candidate,  and 
signed  by  the  persons  nominating,  who  shall  add  their  places 
of  abode,  descriptions,  and  the  premises  in  the  division  for 
which  they  are  respectively  rated.  The  nomination  papers 
must  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  deputy  returning  ofBcer, 
not  later  than  four  o'clock  of  Thursday,  the  17th  November. 

4.  Public  notice  will  be  given  of  the  list  of  candidates  on 
or  before  Monday,  the  21st  of  November, 

5.  Any  candidate  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  delivery  at 
the  said  ofBce,  not  later  than  four  o'clock  of  Wednesday,  the 
23rd  day  of  November,  of  a  notice  signed  by  the  candidate. 

6.  The  voting  will  take  place  in  each  parish,  or  if  the 
parish  is  divided  into  wards,  or  in  case  of  the  city,  in  each 
ward,  and  notice  of  the  numbers  and  situation  of  the  polling 
places  will  be  published  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  November. 
Each  voter  must  vote  in  the  ward  in  which  the  property  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote  is  situate,  and  if  it  is 
situate  in  more  than  one  ward,  in  the  ward  which  he  selects. 

7.  The  poll  will  be  open  from  eight  a.m.  until  eight  p.m. 

8.  [In  the  city.]  Every  person  entitled  to  vote  for  commrni 
councilmen  is  entitled  to  vote  in  this  election.  [In  other  divi- 
sions.]    Every  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  vote  in  this  election. 

9.  [In  the  city.]  The  voting  will  be  by  official  voting 
papers,  blank  forms,  of  which  may  be  obtained  at — .  [In  other 
divisions.]  The  voting  will  be  by  ballot  and  by  official  voting 
papers,  which  will  be  obtained  at  the  polling  places  on  the 
day  of  election. 

10.  Each  voter  in  this    division  has  votes,    all   or 

some  of  which  he  may  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit. 
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11.  The  division  of is  thus  defined  : — 

[Copy  definition  from  the  order  dated  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1870.] 

12.  Detailed    information   respecting  the  election  is  con- 
tained in  the  order  regulating  the  same. 

Dated  this day  of ,  1870. 

Deputy  Returning  Officer  for  the  Division  of ■ 

[State  address.] 


BOROUGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
Their  Lordships  also   read   and   approved  the 
following  General  Regulations  for  the  First  Election 
of  School  Boards  in  Boroughs  : — 

1.  The  number  of  members  of  the  School  Board  of  a 
borough  shall  be  from  five  to  fifteen,  as  may  be  determined  in 
each  case. 

2.  The  returning  officer  shall  be  the  mayor  of  the  borough 
or  a  deputy  appointed  under  his  hand. 

3.  The  first  election  of  members  of  the  School  Board 
shall  be  held  on  some  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  returning  officer, 
and  within  28  clear  days  after  the  date  of  the  requisition  to 
elect  a  School  Board,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  mayor, 

4.  Fourteen  clear  days  at  least  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election  the  returning  officer  shall  prepare,  sign,  and  publish 
such  notice  of  the  election,  as  is  hereinafter  prescribed. 

5.  The  notice  shall  specify  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected,  with  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  ;  and  it  shall  also 
specify  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the  nomination  papers 
hereinafter  mentioned.  The  notice  shall  be  in  the  form 
annexed  to  this  order  or  to  the  like  effect. 

6.  After  publication  of  the  notice,  but  not  less  than  ten 
clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  any  two 
persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  a  borough 
may  nominate  any  person  as  a  candidate,  by  sending  to,  or 
delivering  at,  the  appointed  place,  a  nomination  paper,  sub- 
scribed by  such  two  persons  as  aforesaid,  and  stating  the 
Christian  name  and  surname,  with  the  place  of  abode  and 
description  of  each  subscriber,  and  of  the  candidate  nominated, 
and  the  returning  officer  shall  send  forthwith  notice  of  such 
nomination  to  each  candidate. 

7.  No  nomination  papers  shall  be  received  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  upon  which  such 
paper  may  be  received,  and  no  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
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unless  he  has  been  nominated  within  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

8.  Eight  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election, 
the  names,  places  of  abode,  and  descriptions  of  the  aevcral 
candidates  nominated  as  aforesaid  shall  be  advertised  by  the 
returning  officer  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  circulating 
in  the  borough,  or  shall  be  published  in  like  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  election  of  councillors. 

9.  After  delivery  of  a  nomination  paper,  but  not  less  than 
six  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  any  candi- 
date may  be  withdrawn  by  delivering  at  the  place  appointed 
a  notice  of  such  withdrawal,  addressed  to  the  returning  officer, 
and  signed  by  the  candidate.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  deli- 
vered later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

10.  If  no  more  persons  are  nominated  as  aforesaid  than 
there  are  members  to  be  elected,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  elected,  and  the  returning  officer  shall,  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  elections,  publish  a  list  of  the  names,  with  the  places 
of  abode  and  descriptions  of  the  persons  so  elected,  and  such 
publication  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  election.  The 
returning  officer  shall  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  such  list  to 
the  Education  Department, 

ir.  If  after  the  time  hereinbefore  limited  for  the  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate  more  persons  remain  as  candidates 
than  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  the  returning  officer 
shall  forthwith  publish  the  names,  places  of  abode,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  candidates,  and  give  notice  that  a  poll  will  be 
taken  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  between  the  hours 
specified  in  such  notice. 

12.  The  returning  officer  shall  determine  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  polling  places,  and  shall  publish  the  same  not 
less  than  three  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election. 
No  public-house  shall  be  used  for  a  polling  place  or  for  the 
purposes  of  an  election. 

13.  If  the  borough  is  divided  into  wards,  each  voter  shall 
give  his  vote  in  the  ward  in  which  the  property  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  vote  is  situate,  and  if  it  is  situate  in 
more  than  one  ward,  he  shall  vote  in  such  ward  as  he  selects. 

14.  The  returning  officer  or  some  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  him  for  this  purpose  shall  preside  at  each  polling 
place. 

15.  The  poll  shall  commence  at  such  an  hour,  not  earlier 
than  eight  a.m.,  and  close  at  such  an  hour  not  later  than 
eight  p.m.,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  returning  officer,  but  the 
poll  shall  not  be  open  for  more  than  seven  hoars. 
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16.  The  poll  shall  be  taken  hy  each  voter  delivering  an 
official  voting-paper  (to  be  supplied  by  the  returning  officer), 
containing  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  candidate 
or  candidates  for  whom  he  votes,  with  their  respective  places 
of  abode  and  descriptions,  and  the  number  of  votes  he  gives 
to  each  candidate  in  accordance  with  Section  29  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  which  provides  that  "every 
voter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  to  be  elected,  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit."  Such  voting- 
paper  shall,  before  delivery,  be  signed  by  the  name  of  the 
burgess  voting,  and  contain  the  name  of  the  street,  lane,  or 
other  place  in  which  the  property  for  which  he  appears  to  be 
rated  on  the  burgess  roll  is  situated. 

17.  The  person  presiding  at  the  poll  may,  and  if  required 
by  any  two  voters  shall,  put  to  any  voter,  at  the  time  of  his 
voting,  but  not  afterwards,  the  following  questions,  or  one  of 
them,  but  no  other  : — (i.)  Are  you  the  person  whose  name  is 
signed  as  A.  B.  to  the  voting-paper  now  delivered  in  by  you  ? 
(2.)  Are  you  the  person  whose  name  appears  as  A.  B.  on  the 
list  of  burgesses,  being  registered  therein  as  being  rated  for 
property  described  to  be  situated  therein  ?  [Here  specify  the 
street,  &c.,  as  described  in  the  Burgess  Roll.]  (3.)  Have  you 
already  voted  at  the  present  election  ?  And  no  person  required 
to  answer  any  of  the  said  questions  shall  be  permitted  or 
qualified  to  vote  until  he  has  answered  the  same. 

18.  At  the  close  of  any  poll  the  person  presiding  at  the 
poll  shall,  if  he  is  not  the  returning  otBcer,  as  soon  as  possible 
transmit  the  voting-papers  to  the  returning  officer. 

19.  The  returning  officer  shall  forthwith  proceed  to 
examine  the  voting  papers,  and,  if  necessaiy,  shall  continue 
the  examination  by  adjournment  from  day  to  day  (Sundays 
excepted),  until  he  has  decided  upon  the  number  of  votes 
given  to  each  candidate,  and  such  returning  officer  shall 
determine  any  question  arising  on  such  examination,  includyig 
the  validity  of  any  voting  paper  or  otherwise,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final. 

20.  Every  candidate,  or  some  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  him  under  his  hand,  may  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  voting  papers,  but  must  not  interfere  with  the  returning 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  provided  that  only  one 
person,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  present  at  the  same 
time. 
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21.  The  returning  officer  shsll  ascertain  the  number  of 
votes  given  for  each  candidate,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  ma^  be, 
declare  the  candidates  who  have  received  the  most  votes  to 
be  duly  elected.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  ictumins 
ofBcer  shall  determine  by  lot  the  persons  to  be  elected. 

22.  The  returning  officer  shall  publish  notice  of  the  result 
of  the  poll  and  of  the  names  of  the  persons  elected.  He  shall 
also  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the  Education 
Department,  and  deliver  the  voting  papers  to  the  town  clerk, 
to  be  kept  for  six  months  among  the  records  of  the  borough. 

33.  The  expenses  of  the  election  and  of  taking  the  poll 
shall  be  paid  by  the  School  Board  out  of  the  school  fund. 

24.  Notices  and  other  matters  acquired  by  these  regula- 
tions to  be  published  shall  be  published  tn  like  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  election  of  councillors. 

F.  R.  Sandford,  Secretary. 

"  FORM  OF  NOTICE. 

Borough  op 

Election  of  a  School  Board. 
Notice  is  hereby  given — 

1.  That  the  election  of  a  School  Board  for  this  borough 
will  take  place  on  the day  of 1870. 

2.  That  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  members 
of  the  School  Board  is 

3.  That  any  two  burgesses  may  nominate  any  person 
whatever  as  a  candidate  by  sending  to  or  delivering  at  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk  (or  other  office  to  be  specified)  a 
nomination  paper.  The  nomination  paper  must  be  dated 
and  subscribed  by  the  two  burgesses,  and  must  contain  the 
Christian  names,  surnames,  places  of  abode,  and  descriptions 
of  the  subscribers  and  of  the  candidate  nominated.  No 
nomination  paper  will  received  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the day  of 

3.  That  public  notice  will  be  given  of  the  list  of  candi- 
dates on  or  before  the day  of 

4.  That  any  candidate  may  be  withdrawn  by  delivering  at 
the  town  clerk's  office  (or  other  office  to  be  specified)  not  later 

than  tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the day  of 

a  notice  of  withdrawal  signed  by  the  candidate  and  addressed 
to  the  returning  officer, 

5.  That  the  voting  will  take  place  in  each  ward,  and  notice 
of  the  number  and  situation  of  the  polling  places  will  be  pub- 
lished on  or  before  the  day  of .      Each  voter 
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must  vote  in  the  ward  in  which  the  property  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  rated  is  situated,  and  if  it  is  situate  in  more  than 
one  ward,  in  such  ward  as  he  selects. 

6.  That  the  poll  will  be  open  from a.in.  till 

p.m. 

7.  Eveiy  person  upon  the  burgess  roll  is  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  election. 

S.  The  voting  shall  be  by  an  ofHcial  voting-paper,  which 
shall  be  in  the  following  form,  or  in  a  form  similar: — 
Official  Voting  Paper. 


Christian  oame,  samame,  detciip- 
t]on,  and  place  of  abode  of  each 
Candidate. 

No.  of  vMei  (if  any)  given  to  any 
Candidate  must  be  entered  op- 
posite his  name. 

A 

B 

c 

&C 

Street,  lane,  or  place - 
in  which  property 
forwhich  the  voter 
appears  to  be  rated 
on  the  Burgess  roll 
is  situate. 

Voting-papers  may  be  obtained  at  the  Town  Clerk's  ofBce 
(or  other  place  or  places,  to  be  specified). 

g.  That  in  this  borough  each  voter  has  votes,  all  or 

some  of  which  he  may  distribute  among  the  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

Dated  this day  of ,  1870. 

(State  office  or  address.) 

Returning  Officer. 


At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  on  the  21st 
day  of  December,  1870,  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  read  and 
approved  the  following  general  regulations  for  the 
first  election  of  School  Boards  in  parishes  not 
situate  within  municipal  boroughs  or  within  the 
metropolis : — 

I.  The  number  of  members  of  the  School  Board  of  a 
parish  shall  be  from  5  to  15,  as  may  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Education  Department.  (^nna\i> 
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2.  The  returning  officer  Ghall  be  the  clerk  of  the  union  of 
which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person  for  the  time  being 
discharging  the  duties  of  such  clerk. 

3.  The  first  election  of  members  of  the  School  Board  shall 
be  held  on  some  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  returning  officer,  and 
within  28  clear  days  after  the  date  of  the  requisition  to  elect 
a  School  Board,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  returning  officer. 

4.  Fourteen  clear  days  at  least  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election  the  returning  officer  shall  prepare,  sign,  and  publish 
such  notice  of  the  election  as  is  hereinafter  prescribed. 

5.  The  notice  shall  specify  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected,  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  and  a  place  for  the 
reception  of  the  nomination  papers  hereinafter  mentioned. 
The  notice  shall  be  in  the  form  annexed  to  this  order,  or  to 
the  like  elTect. 

6.  After  publication  of  the  notice,  but  not  less  than  ten 
dear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  any  two  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  may  nominate  as  a  candidate  any  one 
person  of  full  age,  by  sending  to,  or  delivering  at,  the 
appointed  place  a  nomination  paper,  subscribed  by  two  such 
persons  as  aforesaid,  and  stating  the  Christian  name  and 
surname,  with  the  place  of  abode  and  description  of  each 
subscriber,  and  of  the  candidate  nominated;  and  the  returning 
officer  shall  send  forthwith  notice  of  such  nomination  to  each 
candidate. 

7.  No  nomination  paper  shall  be  received  after  fouro'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  Upon  which  such  paper  may  be 
received,  and  no  person  shall  be  a  candidate  unless  he  baa 
been  nominated  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 
The  returning  ofRcer  shall  have  power  to  decide  whether  any 
nomination  is  valid,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final.   . 

8.  Eight  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  names,  places  of  abode, 
and  descriptions  of  the  several  candidates  nominated  as 
aforesaid. 

9.  After  delivery  of  a  nomination  paper,  but  not  less  than 
six  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  any  candi- 
date may  be  withdrawn  by  delivering  at  the  place  appointed 
a  notice  of  such  withdrawal,  addressed  to  the  returning  officer, 
and  signed  by  the  candidate.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  deli- 
vered  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

10.  If  no  more  persons  are  nominated  as  aforesaid  than 
there  are  members  to  be  elected,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  elected  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  and  the 
returning  officer  shall,  on  the  said  day,  publish  a,  list  of  Ha 
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names,  with  the  places  of  abode  and  descriptions,  of  the 
persons  so  elected,  and  such  publication  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  election.  The  returning  officer  shall  forth- 
with transmit  a  copy  of  such  list  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

II.  If,  after  the  time  hereinbefore  limited  for  the  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate,  more  persons  remain  as  candidates 
than  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  the  returning  officer 
shall  forthwith  publish  the  names,  places  of  abode,  and 
descriptions  of  the  several  candidates,  and  give  notice  that  a 
poll  will  be  taken  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  between 
the  hours  specified  in  such  notice. 

13.  The  returning  officer  shall  determine  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  polling  places,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
election,  may  cause  any  parish  to  be  divided  into  polling 
districts.  The  said  officer  shall  cause  the  boundaries  of  such 
districts,  and  the  number  and  situation  of  the  polling  places, 
to  be  published  not  less  than  three  clear  days  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  election.  No  public-house  shall  be  used  for  a 
polling  place,  or  for  the  purposes  of  an  election. 

13.  If  the  parish  is  divided  into  polltng  districts,  each  voter 
shall  give  his  vote  in  the  polling  district  in  which  the  property 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote  is  situate ;  and  if  it 
is  situate  in  more  than  one  polling  district,  he  shall  vote  in 
any  one  of  the  polling  districts  in  which  it  is  situate. 

14.  The  returning  officer,  or  some  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each 
polling  place. 

15.  The  poll  shall  commence  at  such  an  hour,  not  earlier 
than  S  a.m.,  and  close  at  such  an  hour,  not  later  than  8  p.m., 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  returning  ofiicer,  but  the  poll  shall  not 
be  open  for  more  than  seven  hours. 

16.  The  returning  officer  shall  supply  at  the  several  polling 
places  a  sufficient  number  of  printed  official  voting  papers, 
each  of  which  shall  contain  the  Christian  name  and  surname 
of  each  of  the  several  candidates.  The  returning  officer  shall 
also  provide  means  for  Ailing  up  the  voting  papers,  as  herein- 
after described,  at  each  polling  place,  and  the  voter  shall  there 
enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered,  in  writing  opposite  the  name  of 
each  candidate  for  whom  he  votes  the  number  of  votes  he 
gives  to  each  candidate,  in  accordance  with  section  29  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  which  provides  that  "every 
voter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  to  be  elected, 
and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distn> 
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bote  them  amon^  such  Candidates,  as  he  thinks  fit."  Such 
voting  paper  shall,  before  delivery  to  the  presiding  officer,  be 
signed  with  the  name  of  the  ratepayer  voting. 

17.  The  person  presiding  at  the  poll  shall  ascertain  that  the 
person  claiming  to  vote  is  entitled  so  to  do. 

18.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  person  presiding  at  the  poll 
shall,  if  he  is  not  the  returning  officer,  as  soon  as  possible 
transmit  the  voting  papers  to  the  returning  officer. 

ig.  The  returning  officer  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  examine 
the  said  voting  papers,  and  if  necessary,  shall  continue  the 
examination  by  adjournment  from  day  to  day  (Sundays 
excepted),  until  he  has  decided  upon  the  number  of  votes 
given  to  each  candidate,  and  such  returning  officer  shall 
determine  any  question  arising  on  such  examination,  including 
the  validity  of  any  voting  paper  or  otherwise,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  6nal. 

20.  Every  candidate,  or  some  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  him  under  his  hand,  may  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  voting  papers,  but  must  not  interfere  with  the  returning 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  provided  that  only  one 
person,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  present  at  the  same 
time. 

21.  The  returning  officer  shall  ascertain  the  number  of 
votes  given  for  each  candidate,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
declare  the  candidates  who  have  received  the  moet  votes  to 
be  duly  elected.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  returning 
officer  shall  determine  by  lot  the  persons  to  be  elected.  The 
election  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  election. 

22.  The  returning  officer  shall  publish  notice  of  the  result 
of  the  poll  and  of  the  names  of  the  persons  elected.  He 
shall  also  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the 
Education  Department,  and  shall  keep  the  voting  papers  for 
six  months. 

23.  The  expenses  of  the  election  and  of  taking  the  poll 
shall  be  paid  by  the  School  Board  out  of  the  school  fund. 

24.  Notices  and  other  matters  required  by  these  regulations 
to  be  published  shall  be  published  in  like  manner  as  public 
notices  are  usually  published  in  the  parishes  to  which  they 
relate. 

F.   R.   SANDFORD,  Secretary. 
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